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EDITORIAL 

the forty-eighth convention of the association of land-grant colleges 

AND UNIVEBSITIES 

Adhering to its long-established custom of meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in alternate years, the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities returned to thi s city for its forty-eighth 
annual convention, held from November 19 to 21, 1934. The appro- 
priateness of this setting under the prevailing conditions uas ap- 
parent, for the program was built around the theme of national 
relationships, and most of the distinguished guests who addressed 
the convention are prominent in national affairs. Opportunity was 
thus afforded to an unusual degree for contacts and conferences of 
gi'eat value, and the convention was correspondingly productive of 
enlightenment, stimulation, and an intensified spirit of coordination 
and cooperation. 

The improved economic security of most of the constituent insti- 
tutions was reflected in what was probably the largest attendance 
for several years, taxing available accommodations at many points. 
The registration from outside of Washington exceeded 300 and in- 
cluded representative.s from evoi'y State and the Territory of Ha- 
waii. Enlarged State delegations, in some cases including from 10 
to 15 ponsons, were general, thereby jji’oviding not only for presi- 
dents, deans, and directors but subordinates and bxiecialists along 
subject-matter lines. The result was a gathering of diversified 
interests and one broadly typical of the institutions as a whole. 

Many of those in attendance were active participants in other 
meetings which iireceded, overlapped, or followed the convention. 
Among these were the American Country Life Association, the 
American Soil Suiwey Association, the American Society of Agron- 
omy, the National Association of State Universities, and other less 
formally organized bodies. While the meeting places of these 
groups were more widely scattered than usual, making the inter- 
changing of attendance somewhat difficult, the various programs 
provided a wealth of information on current problems in agricul- 
ture and related fields and opportunity for first-hand contact.>, with 
the leadership organized for their solution. 
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Conspicuous among the representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment participating in the convention program were those from the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, including the Secretary, the 
Assistant Secretary, the Administrator of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration and several of his assistants, and the chiefs 
and staff members of most of the otlier bureaus and offices. Ad- 
dresses were also given by Mr. Hanry L. Hopkins, Administrator of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration; Mr. F. A. Delano, 
chairman of the National Resources Board; Mr. George N. Peek, 
special adviser to the President on foreign trade and president of 
the Export-Import Bank; the new Commissioner of Education, J. 
W. Studebaker; and Mr. Walton Hale Hamilton, a member of the 
National Industrial Recovery Board. 

Most of these speakers dwelt upon the problems of recovery from 
the prevailing economic situation. Mr. Hopkins discussed rural 
rehabilitation, Mr. Delano land utilization, and Mr. Hamilton the 
meaning of N. R. A. Foreign trade and agriculture was considered 
by Mr. Peek and also by Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, economic adviser to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the latter more specifically as to the 
interest of agriculture in reciprocal trade agreements. The price 
situation was discussed from a national viewpoint by Dr. George F. 
Warren of Cornell University. Mr. F. A. Silcox, Chief of the U. S. 
D. A. Forest Service, explained the proposed shelter belt project for 
reforestation. The A. A. A. program was considered in its general 
aspects by Secretary Wallace and in more detail by various other 
speakers. 

The relationship of the land-grant institutions to these new under- 
takings is obviously a matter of outstanding importance both to the 
institutions themselves and to the Nation. Under the title Relation 
of Land-Grant Colleges to the Present Situation, it received ex- 
tended consideration in the addi'ess of the pi’esident of the associa- 
tion, President T. O. Walton of Texas. President Walton saw in the 
events of the past few years the beginnings of a new social order, 
with such problems as soil erosion, the effect of tariffs, and the use 
of increased leisure and other economic and social readjustments 
pressing for solution. The land-grant colleges, in his opinion, 
should render full cooperation to other workers along these lines and 
should be prepared for larger service as fact-finding and contact 
agencies. This functioning, he pointed out, calls for a strengthening 
and expansion rather than a curtailment of existing research and 
extension facilities. 

Secretaiy W^ce, peaking especially from the long-time point 
of view, visualized the need of a coordinating agency for readjust- 
ments and expressed the hope that the land-grant colleges would 
render a large service in this direction. He indicated his belief 
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that tlieir existence as permanent institutions had insured a continu- 
ity oi effort which, coupled with their approach to new problems 
from a decentralized and democratic viewpoint, had been of great 
value to the Nation, and he urged upon them as fundamental the 
formulation of policies and objectives covering at least the next 
decade. 

The need of planning was also taken up from various angles 
by other siieakciij. Mr. Delano, for example, summarized informally 
some of the findings with respect to land use of the National Re- 
sources Board, which in July 1934 replaced the National Planning 
Board, and Dr. L. 0. Gray, in charge of the Division of Land 
Economics of the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
discussed this report and the organization of the Board in greater 
detail. The experiment station section devoted its initial session to 
a symposimn on research in relation to planned agriculture. As- 
sistant Secretary of Agi’iculturo M. L. Wilson and Director H. R. 
Tolley of the A. A. A. Program Planning Committee considering 
the topic with reference to land use, and Dr. O. E. Baker of the 
U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and Dean C. L. 
Christensen of Wisconsin in its relation to consumption needs. 
Director Tolley also addressed the general sessions on planning 
for. agriculture, and Director W. L. Slate of Connecticut took up 
in the section of agriculture the relationship of the experiment 
stations to State and regional planning. 

The A. A. A. programs wei-e also discussed in their relation to 
the land-grant colleges by Extension Director H. J. C. Umberger 
of Kansas and in their relation to extension by Administiator C. C. 
Davis and a number of members of his staff, while in the section 
of home economics Dr. Frederic C. Howe, consumers’ counsel of the 
A. A. A., discussed The Consumer: The New Agency in Govern- 
ment and Its Purposes and Possibilities. Information on the iniral 
i-ehabilitation program and the opportunities open to the land-grant 
institutions in the field of I'ural welfare was contributed by Dr. 
Dwight Sanderson, coordinator of rural research for the Federal 
Emergency Relief Adininistiation, and on rural rehabilitation and 
the extension seiwice by Col. Lawrence Westbrook, assistant admin- 
istrator of the F. E. R. A. Dr. C. B. Smith of the Extension Serv- 
ice took up the need of new objectives in extension fi-om the point 
of view of farm life readjustments. Director C. W. Warburton 
the future of home demonstration work in the extension program, 
and Dean R. L. Watts of Pennsylvania the need of new emphasis on 
such old elements as land utilization, efficient production and mar- 
keting, cooperation, diversification, and rural sociological studies. 

The stress placed throughout the convention upon close inter- 
relationships between existing agencies found application in the pro- 
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nounced trend toward increased coordination and cooperation. One 
of the most important sessions was that held jointly by the experi- 
ment station subsection and the section of home economics, in which 
the formulation of a coordinated program of research was dis- 
cussed by a group of bureau chiefs of the Federal Department and 
directors of the State experiment stations. A. final recommendation 
from the special committee on Federal-State relations in agricul- 
tural research, which has been very helpful for several years in the 
promotion of such relationships, that a joint conference of Depart- 
ment and station officials constitute a permanent feature of each ex- 
periment station section meeting held in Washington was adopted. 

Elsewhere in the program were addresses of Deans W. C. Coffey of 
hlinnesota and C. E. Ladd of Cornell University on the coordination 
of resident teaching, experiment station research, and extension 
work in the field of home economics; by Dean H. H. Edldee of Iowa 
on correlating the work of agricultural colleges and Smith-Hughes 
schools ; and by Dean Ladd on the use of Federal appropriations by 
the States, in which he suggested the provision of additional funds 
partly for long-time regional studies under allocation by the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture and in part as emergency appropria- 
tions definitely allotted to the States. Greetings to the convention 
by President Edward A. O’Neal of the American Farm Bnreaii 
Federation and by telegram from the National Grange in session at 
Hartford, Cann., gave evidence of the many matters of common 
interest between the association and these important organizations. 

Many items of business were under consideration by the execu- 
tive body, but its sessions were as usual held behind closed doors 
and little information as to action taken is available for prc-senta- 
tion at this time. The presidency of the association was bestowed 
uijon President F. L. McVey of Kentucky and the vice ijresidency 
upon Dean and Dii’ector J. G. Lipman of New Jersey. Dean and 
Director F. B. Mumford of Missouri was reelected to the executive 
committee for a 5-year term, and Dean and Director T. P. Oooix*r 
of Kentucky was continued as secretary-treasm’er. Numerous 
changes in the committees were made, notably the breaking xip of 
the committee on instruction in agriculture, home economics, and 
mechanic arts into three committees dealing with agriculture, home 
economics, and engineering, the addition to the standing committees 
of experiment station and extension organization and policy of a 
subcommittee on home economics, and the establishment of a spe- 
cial committee on land problems. The complete list of committee 
changes, as well as of the section officers, may be found on page 148. 
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Note on the nitrogen content of certain proteins, M. L. Smith, A. M. 
Brown, and C. Gross (Bhochem, Jour,, 26 (1932), No, 5, pp, i475-ii7d).--The 
authors note that although the figures for nitrogen content of various proteins 
usually slated vary from 15 to 16 percent, or even higher, “ the nitrogen con- 
tent of certain proteins derived from diphtheria toxin, and from diphtheria 
and other sera, when determined by the micro-K3eldahl method is considerably 
lower, varying from 13.57 to 14.61 percent. The average is 14.18, giving a 
nitrogen factor of about 7.05.” 

Tho cystine, tryptophane, and tyrosine content of the soybean, F. A. 
(JsoNKA. and D. B. Jones (Jour. Agr. Bes. lU, 8,}, 49 (1934), No, 3, pp, 279-> 
232 ), — ^The amino acid.s cystine, tryptophan, and tyrosine in the soybean were 
determined quantitatively in whole samples (tryptophan, tyrosine) and in 
10 percent aqueous sodium chloride extracts oL samples (cystine) of soybean 
meal from which the greater part of the fat had been removed by ether extrac- 
tion and much of the hull by sifting. Despite observations to the contrary 
recorded by Lugg (see above), it is believed that such carbohydrate as was 
present in the extracts used for the cystine determinations did not intei*fere 
with the estimation, as the results appeared to confirm those ot dt‘toiminations 
made directly on the soybean protein (E. S. R., 69, p. 4). Tryptophan was 
estimated by a method essentially that of May and Bose (E. S. R., 48, p. 312) 
and cystine by the Sullivan method (E. S. R., 70, p. 444). 

“It was found that the percentage of these amino acids varies in different 
varieties. It is suggested that varieties should be selected for planting which 
produce more and better quality protein from the nutritional standpoint.” 

The isolation, of glutamine from an enzymic digest of gliadin, M. Damo- 
DAKAN, G. Jaaback, aiid A. 0. Ghibnall (Bioclietu, Jour,, 26 (1932), No, 5, 
pp, 1704r‘171S), — “ Glutamine has been isolated from an enzymic digest of 
gliadin, thereby providing additional evidence of the validity of the amide 
hypothesis which was first demonstrated by the isolation of asparagine ftom 
edestiu.” 

The instability of glutamine in aqueous solution and its bearing on previous 
work on the nature and extent of enzymic hydrolysis of proteins are briefly 
discussed. 

The pectic constituents of citrus fruits, L. W. Gaddum (Florida 8ta, Bui. 
263 (1934), PP* 23, fig, i).--The data presented would appear to indicate that 
in the orange, grapefruit, and kumquat the percentage of total pectic com- 
pounds in the albedo and in the pulp remains constant through a considerable 
part of the growth period ; that the percentage of water-soluble pectins in these 
tissues rises to a maximum value just prior to the decline in total pectic con- 
tent, and then gradually declines; that the rate of conversion of protopectin into 
water-soluble pectins is greater in the pulp than in the albedo ; that the degree 
of methylatiou is less in the water-extracted pectins than in the corresponding 
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acid-extracted pectins; that the degree of methylation of the water-extracted 
pectins declines as maturation of the fruit progresses, while that of the acid- 
extracted pectins remains fairly constant; and that the purity and do^foe of 
methylation of the pectins extracted from the pulp are less than that of pectins 
from the albedo, though greater than that of pectins from the juice. 

For the 'water-extracted pectins, the figures are considered to have shown a 
very dose correlation between viscosity and degree of methylation and between 
jelly strength and degree of methylation, although for the acid-extracted pec- 
tins, only fair correlations were found. 

The percentage of calcium present in the calcium pectates derived from the 
various reprecipitated pectins approached a value betw een 7.4 and 7.G. 

Studies on plant amylases. — The effect of starch concentration upon 
the velocity of hydrolysis by the amylase of germinated barley, 0. S. 
HAisfES {Biochem, Jour., 26 {1932), No. 5, pp. H06-H21, figs. .J).— The author 
points out that “for the determination of enzymic reaction velocity under 
readily definable conditions, the states near the initiation of the reaction are 
decidedly the best.” He further observes that in most cases “ this part of the 
lu'ogress has been left unexplored, and delineation of it has been based merely 
upon empirical expressions of doubtful value. In the present paper data have 
been directly collected within a few minutes of the origination of the reaction 
on the mixing of enzyme and substrate. Prom these data ‘ initial slopes * are 
determined graphically and used as a measure of reaction velocity.” Such 
ah initial slope method for the measurement of the velocity of the hydrolysis 
of starch in the presence of amylase is detailed. An investigation of the effect 
of starch concentration upon the velocity of the hydrolysis induced by the 
amylase of germinated barley led to the conclusion that “the observed rela- 
tionship is in close agreement with that predicted by the Michaelis theory.” 

The effect of heat ou sugar solutions used for culture media, M. L. 
Smith (BiocJiem. Jour., 26 (1932), No. 5, pp. .—Sterilizing in an 

autoclave at 15 lb. steam pressure caused hydrolysis of maltose to glucose and 
slow destruction of the glucose with the production of acid. The changes in 
sugar concentration on autoclaving were accelerated by the addition of phos- 
phates. In capacity to cause the destruction of maltose and glucose, 1 hr. at 
100® C. was found approximately equivalent to 20 min. under 15 lb. excess 
pressure. 

An investigation of the thermal death point of Saccharomyccs cllipsoi- 
deus, H. Aeef and W. V. Cbxjess (Jmr. Bad., 27 (1934), No. 5, pp. 443-451, 
figs. 6).— The death temperature of a strain of 8 . eUipsoideus (wine yeast) 
from California grapes varied to a considerable extent with the length of the 
heating period. Thus at pH 3.8 in grape juice it was killed at 57.5® in 10 min. 
and at 54® G. in 120 min. The death temperature was affected but little over 
a range of pH 1.45 to 7.0, although resistance appeared to be greatest at pH 
3.8 to 4.0. Applying Na and COa under pressure of from 5 to 25 lb. per square 
inch during heating lowered the death temperature measurably, but not mark- 
edly. About 55® was considered feasible as a temperature for fruit juice 
pasteurization. — {Courtesy Biol. Ab».) 

The microbial decomposition of successive cuttings of alfalfa hay under 
aerobic conditions, E. A. Bbavens and L. H. James {Jour. Agr. Res. [17. 8.1, 
48 {1934), No* 12, pp. 1121-1126, figs. 4). — ^The authors of this contribution 
from the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, IT. S. D. A., report upon an in- 
vestigation undertaken to determine what, if any, differences in the decompo- 
sition of succesive cuttings of alfalfa hay appear in their aerobic fermen- 
tation by soil micro-organisms as a result of differences in chemical compo- 
sition at the stages of growth represented by the three cuttings studied. 
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“Data on the microbial decomposition of each cutting were obtained by 
measuring the daily evolution of carbon dioxide during a test period of 30 
days, and by chemical analyses before and after fermentation. Of the three 
cuttings of hay tested from the 1931 and 1932 crops, the third cutting underwent 
the greatest decomposition, the first cutting was next in order, and the second 
cutting showed llie least decomposition. Tlie greatest variation in the rate 
of decompositiou occurred during the first 10 to 12 days of the fermentations, 
after which it gradually decreased to the end of the experiment.” 

Rancidity in foods delayed by excluding certain wave lengths of light, 
M. R. CoE (U. S. Dept. Agr. Yearlooh 19S4, PP- SOd-nSOS).— The shade of green 
found most effective in delaying the onset of rancidity was found to be one 
transmitting only between X=490 mAt and X=580 nv*. The wavelengths prin- 
cipally absorbed by oils and fats are said to be those in the ultraviolet and 
blue and, to a lesser extent, those in the red. Both groups of radiations are 
largely excluded by green wrappers having a fairly restricted transmission 
band, and protection is attributed to this action of the wrapper. 

An ultra-violet irradiation unit, G. P. Goode (Bui. Basic Sci. Res., 5 (19S3), 
No. 1-49 PP* S9-45, figs. 4)- — “An Irradiation unit, equipped with liquid filters, 
is described, by moans of which various materials may be irradiated with 
selected wave bands in the ultraviolet region.” 

A simple method for determining ultraviolet absorption spectra of 
solutions, J. R. Looeboubow (Bui. Basic Sd. Res., 5 (19S3), No. 1-4* PP* 4^-5^$ 
fig. 3). — Some of the defects of the “match-point” technic for determining 
ultraviolet absori)tion spectra of solutions as ordinarily applied with a small 
quartz spectrograph are discussed, and a method which is said to overcome these 
difficulties partially or wholly is described in detail with the precautions es- 
sential to accurate results. 

The near infra-red absorption spectrum of calciferol, E. Shelow (BuJ. 
Basic Sci. Res., 5 (193S), No. 1-4, pp. J-4, lig. I). — ^Infrared absorption spectra 
of ergosterol and of calciferol prepared from ergosterol by the method of 
Askew (>t al. (K. S. R., 67, jx 201) were found to be sufficiently alike in general 
form and location of persisting bands (1.55/4 and 2.05/4) to indicate that calci- 
ferol is an isomer of ergosterol. 

A provitamin A other than carotene? E. Botlb (Nature \London\, 133 
(1934), No. 3369, p. 798). — A concentrate from turbot liver oil estimated by 
spectrographic and colorimetric tests to contain CO percent vitamin A in 
terms of the (Jarr-Jtwell concentrate (E. S. R., 69, p. 325) was irradiated 
in concentrations of 0.0011 and 0.00011 percent in spectroscopic alcohol in the 
complete absence of air, with light of wave length 300-^90 m/t. The stronger 
solution was only slightly affected by exposure for 3 hr., but the more dilute 
solution proved very sensitive. Consequently solutions of the latter concen- 
trate were irradiate<l in lots of 60 cc for different periods of time, with 
constant stirring with a magnetic stirrer during the irradiation. The solutions 
were then evaporated in vacuo at 50® G. and brought to a concentration equiva- 
lent spectroscopically at 328 mg to a solution containing 0.0011 percent vitamin 
A, after which the absorption curves in the ultraviolet and the blue values 
were determined. 

Irradiation up to 3 min. caused a decrease in both values, but further 
irradiation caused a progressive increase, reaching a maximum after 21 min. 
with a percentage vitamin A value of 140, as determined spectroscopically, and 
130 by the blue value. Further irradiation caused rapid destruction of the 
vitamin. “The nonirradiated concentrate in the blue value test showed a 
band at 565 m/4. After S minutes’ irradiation the band had changed to 575 
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mfi, after 21 minutes 576 mfi. Thus the chromogen responsible for the 565 m^* 
band is the precursor of the 575 m/t chromogen, which is either a purer vitamin 
A than that of Oarr and Jewell or a sterol with very much higher spectroscopic 
and colorimetric values.” 

The grouping of halibut-liver oils, B. T. M. Haines and J. C. Drummond 
{Jour, Soc, Cliem. Indus., Trans., 5S {1984), No. 11, pp. BIT, B9T, fig. i).— Fur- 
ther analyses (E. S. R., 69, p. 465) of genuine halibut-liver oils for blue units 
and iodine numbers are reported. The samples included 12 oils from west 
Greenland, 5 Labrador oils, and 6 from east Greenland and Faeroerne (Faeroe 
Is,). When the data were plotted in the form of graphs, the points repre- 
senting the west Greenland oils fell on a smooth curve which was practically 
a straight line below 2,000 blue units (5 percent vitamin A). The data for the 
other oils showed the same tendency, although the blue values were too nearly 
alike to give striking results. 

These findings point to a definite correlation between the blue values and 
iodine numbers of genuine oils and the probability that oils from different 
localities vary in their iodine : blue value ratio. 

An extension of the study to the examination of a number of commercial 
samples from Danish, Norwegian, and American sources gave entirely differ- 
ent values, leading to the suspicion that the oils were a blend of halibut- 
liver oil with cod-liver oil or other fish-liver oils of similar character. On add- 
ing varying percentages of cod-liver oil to halibut-liver oil and determining 
the blue and iodine values, results were obtained leading to the conclusion that 
a mixture of about 30 percent of cod-liver oil with 70 percent of a halibut-liver 
oil with a blue value of about 1,750 would give the same value as one of the 
American oils examined. “It should be possible, therefore, to distinguish a 
pure halibut-liver oil from any oils blended with cod-liver or similar oils by 
a consideration of the iodine value/blue value ratio, particularly if the origin 
of the halibut-liver oil is known.” 

The occurrence of ferrous iron in phosphate rock, H. L. Marshall 
{Jour. Agr. Res. [U. iS.], 40 {1934), No. 1, pp. 71-76) .—In the investigation upon 
which report is made in this contribution from the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, U. S. D. A., 21 samples of phosphate rock from various deposits in 
the United States were analyzed for ferrous iron. Comparative determina- 
tions on several samples showed hydrochloric acid (1:4) to be as efficient 
as a mixture of sulfuric and hydrofluoric acids in dissolving the ferrous iron 
in phosphate rock. Digestion of the sample with phosphoric acid (1:3) 
usually gave results slightly lower than those obtained by digestion with 
hydrochloric acid. In the presence of high percentages of acid-insoluble 
sulfide the figures for ferrous iron obtained by the hydrochloric acid digestion 
method were usually much higher than were those obtained when the rock 
was digested with phosphoric acid. 

Figures for total and ferrous iron soluble in the hydrochloric and in the 
phosphoric acid reagent, as well as for hydrogen sulfide liberated by 1:4 
hjrdrochloric acid, for sulfide insoluble in this reagent, for vanadium, and for 
organic carbon, as found in phosphate samples from a number of deposits, 
are recorded. “In general, the data indicate that the ferrous iron content 
of domestic rock seldom, if ever, exceeds 50 percent of the total iron. In 
many samples, particularly Tennessee brown-rock phosphate and the Florida 
soft and waste-pond phosphates, less than 10 percent of the total iron is 
present in the ferrous condition.” 

[Analytical work of the Kentucky Station] {Kentucky 8ta. Rpt. 1938, pt. 1, 
pp. Ai-46).— Analytical work on the iodine content of corn produced in 19 
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eastern Kentucky counties and on the iodine content of Kentucky limestones 
and milk and a method for the determination of carbon and nitrogen in the 
same sample are noted. 

The use of the Sakagnchi reaction for the quantitative determination 
of arginine, E. Jorpes and S. Thoe^in (BiocJiem, Jour., 26 (1932), No. 5, pp. 
J50Jf-1506). — ^Tho reaction of arginine with a-naphthol and sodium hypobroinite 
to give a reddish color, though shown also by other nionosubstituted guanidines, 
was found not to be given by other aminO' acids, and to he sensitive enough 
to permit its use for the determination of vei*y small ciuaatities of arginine. 
Since the color is easily and rapidly destroyed by an excess of the hypo- 
bromite reagent, however, and is, further, largely inhibited by the temperature 
unless the reagents are cooled, the reaction required to- be applied with care if 
quantitative results were to be obtained. 

The method as here described requires the following reagents: (1) An 
arginine solution containing 0.04r-0.07 mg arginine in 5 cc; (2) a 10-percent 
solution of sodium hydroxide e iiatrio; (3) a 0.02-percent solution of a-naphthol, 
made fresh each time by the dilution of 20 cc of a stock solution (0.1 percent 
ill alcohol) to 100 cc with water; (4) a hypobromite solution made by dis- 
solving 2.5 g (0.40 cc) bromine in 100 cc 5-percent cooled sodium hydroxide 
solution, this solution keeping for months in the cold; and (5) a 40-pereent 
urea solution. 

In the carrying out of the determination, “a test tube, 150X18 mm, with 
5 cc arginine solution is cooled on ice. One cc of solution 2 (sodium hydrox- 
ide solution) is added and 1 cc of solution 3 (a-naphthol), the solutions mixed 
and the test tube well embedded in ice. After a time (1 hr.) 0.2 cc of solu- 
tion 4 (hypobromite) is added with vigorous shaking, and exactly 15 sec. 
later 1 cc of solution 4 (cooled urea solution). The photometric reading is 
made against watdr in [filter] S. 50 within 6-8 min. For amounts of arginine 
between 0.04 and 0.08 mg, which is the range found most convenient in our 
experiments, a 0.5-cm dish is used. The amount of arginine present is found 
directly from the curve on semilogarithmic paper. 

“ If all precautions are strictly taken, this method is as good as any ordinary 
colorimetric procedure. The duplicates agree to within % percent. As neu- 
tralized phosphotungstic acid up to 1 percent of the final arginine solution 
does not infiuence the color intensity, this colorimetric method may replace 
Iho alkaline hydrolysis of tho Van Slyko pro(‘edupe.” 

Some sources of error in the estimation of cysteine and cystine in com- 
plex materials when acid hydrolysis is employed, J. W. H. Lugg (Biochem. 
Jour., 27 (J9SS), No. 4, pp. JdS2^J?d39).— The author of this contribution from 
the University of Adelaide heated cystine and cysteine in hydrochloric acid 
solution, both alone and in the presence of urea, various amino acids, and such 
carbohydrates as cellulose, sucrose, and arabinose. He also investigated the 
effects of reduction with stannous chloride; and of oxidation with hydrogen 
peroxide, with ferricyanide, with chromates, with persulfates, with iodates, 
and with iodine, with any of which “ over the range pH 3 to 6 cysteine may be 
oxidized more or less completely to cystine . . . It is noted, however, that 
“ no safe method of oxidizing the cysteine rapidly to cystine before it can react 
with carbohydrate decomposition products has been found.” 

. Form the point of view of the hydrolysis of a protein for the determination 
of cystine and cysteine, the findings were, in part, that ” cystine is reasonably 
stable when heated for 20 hr. in 5 w HCl at lOO® [0.], either alone or with 
such substances as urea and stable amino acids. Under similar conditions cys- 
teine is decomposed to the extent of about 1 percent, one of the decomposition 
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products being HaS. When beated at the boiling point, the loss of cystine is 
about 6 percent, but if estimated as disulfide, only 2 percent. When heated 
with staimous chloride in acid solution, cystine is reduced to the extent of 
about 98 percent to cysteine, and a little HaS is produced. 

“ When cystine and cysteine in acid solution are heated with carbohydrates, 
variable amounts are lost. In actual experiments, when the humins formed 
were about 20 times the weight of the cystine or cysteine originally present, 
6 to 7 percent of the cystine and at least 85 percent of the cysteine were lost. 
The cystine loss increased to about 80 percent when the weight of humiii 
was about 360 times that of the cystine originally present. When heated with 
carbohydrates in the presence of stannous chloride, cystine is lost just as 
extensively as is cysteine in the absence of stannous chloride. Whereas the 
loss of cystine appears to be due to ordinary adsorption on the particles of 
humin, the far more extensive loss of cysteine is presumably due to condensa- 
tion. Carbohydrate humins are aldehydic in character, and in this connection 
it is known that the simple aliphatic mercaptans readily condense with alde- 
hydes and ketones, forming mercaptals and mercaptoles, respectively. 

“ It would appear from these experimental findings that pure proteins on 
hydrolysis would* yield practically all their cysteine and cystine, provided that 
these amino acids were not decomposed during the rupture of the protein and 
peptide linkages, that no humins were formed, and that there were nothing 
present in the protein that would react w’ith either cysteine or cystine. Part 
of the cysteine would be converted into cystine unless air were excluded. With 
relatively small amounts of carbohydrate present, such as might occur in the 
protein molecule, the loss of cystine originally present would be very small, but 
the loss of cysteine might be very serious. Humins of strictly amino origin, 
such as those formed from tryptophan and tyrosine, presumably carry cystine 
down just as do carbohydrate humins, but unless they specifically adsorb cystine 
the loss in this direction would be very slight. With relatively large amounts 
of carbohydrate present, the cystine loss can be very serious and the cysteine 
loss virtually complete. , , . 

“The practice of adding stannous chloride before hydrolysis to minimize 
humin formation not only fails to prevent a loss of cysteine but causes the 
loss of any cystine present by reducing it to cysteine. If sufficient ferric salts 
or their precursors were present in a material they could destroy some of the 
cystine and most of the cysteine during hydrolysis. The salts of certain other 
heavy metals would also interfere badly.” 

The colorimetric determination of histidine, B. Joetes {Biochem. Jour,, 
26 {1932), No. 5, pp. 1507-1511).— The method described requires (1) a neutral 
or faintly acid histidine solution containing 0.05-0.005 mg histidine per cubic 
centimeter; (2) a diazonium solution prepared by adding to 1.5 cc of a solu- 
tion containing 0.9 g sulfaniUc acid and 9 cc concentrated HCl in 100 cc, 1.5 cc 
of a 5 percent sodium nitrite solution; and (3) 1.1 percent sodium carbonate 
solution (Kablbaum’s anhydrous sodium carbonate). The mixture in (2) is 
cooled on ice for 5 min., then 6 cc of the nitrite solution is added with shaking, 
and after cooUng for 6 min. water is added to 50 cc. “ The diazonium solution 
should be kept on ice. It keeps for 24 hr. The solution of sulfanilic acid keeps 
for years. The best results are obtained if the 5 percent solution of sodium 
nitrite is freshly prepared.” The procedure is as follows : 

To 1 cc of solution 1 (histidine) 2 cc of solution 2 (diazonium) are added. 
A^r 1-3 hr. 5 cc of solution 3 (carbonate) are added. The reading is made 
with filter S. 50 of the step-photometer 4-8 min. after the addition of solution 3. 
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“Tile amount of histidine present in the specimen is calculated from the 
figure found for e or — logic “I**- If 1-cc solution or 8-cc reaction mixture con- 

ia 

tains 0.1 mg histidine, the figure for —logic ^ is 2.66, d being 1 cm. If the tests 

are performed as described above, the color intensity is directly proportional 
to the histidine content when this is from 0.05 to 0.005 mg per cubic centimeter. 
Almost the same figure for e was obtained on three different occasions with a 
3 to 0 months* interval, viz, 2.GG, 2.G9, and 2.GG. These figures were obtained 
with a specimen of Z-histidine dihydrochloride, which contained 18.57, 18.41 
percent n (Kjeldahl), calculated 18.43 percent” 

The determination of blood-proteins by acid-acetone, J. Bage {BiocUem. 
Jour,, 26 (1932), No. 5, pp. 1571-1584, figs. 7). — ^In attempting to weigh the 
total blood protein precipitate produced by treating the blood samples with 
trichloroacetic acid, after washing the precipitate with alcohol and with ether, 
the author observed the result to be always low ; about two-thirds of the total 
protein indicated by other methods having remained insoluble after the alcohol 
treatment in the example given. The loss was traced to re-solution of a con- 
siderable part of the precipitate by the alcohol. Acetone of a concentration 
of from 75 to 85 percent and acidified with 2.5 cc per 100 cc of 20 percent 
trichloroacetic acid proved capable, under the conditions detailed, of redissolv- 
ing the albumin quantitatively, leaving the serum globulin as the insoluble 
residue. 

It is further recorded that ” in experiments with pure proteins and varying 
concentrations of acetone (or alcohol), a node was found in the curves at 
25-30 percent of acetone (or alcohol) corresponding to the concentration at 
which the surface tension shows the maximum deviation from the mixture law. 
All the blood albumins tested (human, sheep, ox, and horse) were entirely 
soluble hi acid acetone, but egg albumin was insoluble. The solubility of the 
various proteins is determined by the rate of denaturation and coagulation in 
acid acetone.” 

The determination of glucose and maltose in aqueous solution and in 
broth and peptone solutions, M. L. Smith (Biochem. Jour., 26 (1932), No. 5, 
pp. 1469-1466, figs. 2). — ^Tlie author has extended the method of Shaffer and 
Hartmann (E. S. 11., 45, p. Ill) for tlie determination of small amounts of 
glucose to permit the determination of maltose and of mixtures of maltose and 
glucose, adapting the method esiiecially to tlie determination of maltose and 
glucose in peptone and digest culture media. It is shown that in such media, 
0.1-0,4 percent glucose <»r maltose can be recovered with an error not exceeding 
5 percent of tlie amount estimated. 

Indirect methods for the estimation of sugar in pineapple Juices, F. A. 
E. Abkl, O. C. Mujxstad, C. A. Fabden, and L. Louis (iIIaxoa%\.'\ Pineapple 
Producers^ 8ta. Bui. 14 (1934)9 PP- 27).— An attempt was made “to derive by 
correlation analysis relationships between percent sugars, Brix, acidity, and 
refi'active index of pineapple fruit Juices. It was hoped that these relation- 
ships, when determined, would form the basis of ... a ^ort but reliable 
method for estimating the amount of sugars in the Juices ”, the usual chemical 
methods being considered too slow. 

The Brix readings were always higher than those corresponding to the 
actual quantity of total sugars because of the presence of nonsugar solids 
including acids, salts, and proteins. Although the nonsugar solids were insuflGl- 
cient to account quantitatively for the difference, the equation 

percent sugars as dextrose=degrees Brix— *3 times percent total acid 
“gave satisfactory evidence of its usefulness” in locations without laboratory 
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facilities, “ and the great saving in time and expense has made a larger number 
of studies possible.” 

The determination of small quantities of iodine in blood, E. N. Aixott, 
J. A. DAirpniNEE, and W. H. Huetley {Biochem. Jour,, 26 (1932), No, 5, pp, 
1665-1671, figs, 2).— Ashing in the presence of sufficient alkali caused no loss 
at temperatures up to 500^* C. during 2 houi’s* heating. The 10-cc samples 
used were treated with 1.5 cc of 10 n potassium hydroxide in a nickel dish, 
dried at 150®, and ashed by heating for 1 hr. at 500®. The residue was 
extracted with small quantities of distilled w’ater, the dried residue extracted 
with alcohol, and the extract dried. The iodine was set fi’ee by treatment 
with a very small quantity of nitrosulfonic acid, and was extrac*ted with 
specially purified carbon disulfide and estimated colorimetrically. 

The conditions under which tlie titration method might be of reasonable 
accuracy were also studied in some detail. 

AGEICULTUEAL METEOROLOGY 

Agricultural meteorology: Studies in micro-climatology, I, L. A. Ram- 
das, R. J. Kalamkak, and K. M. Gadbb (Indian Jour, Agr, 8ci,, 4 (1934), 
No. 3, pp. 451-467, figs. 4)- — Stating that in agricultural meteorology it is pre- 
cisely those air layers that are usually avoided by the meterologist which 
assume great importance, the authors report and interpret observations on 
the relation between meteorological conditions at a standard observatory 
where the exposure is unaffected by vegetation and those recorded at a sim- 
ilar station situated in a small open space surrounded by crops. The crops 
in which the observations were made were sorghum and sugarcane. In the 
open the range of dry-bulb temperature was 26.1® C. at 0.8 cm and decreased 
rapidly to 19® at 183 cm. In sorghum and sugarcane the range was lowest 
near the soil and increased with height. The least variation during 24 hr. 
occurred in sugarcane. In the open and in sorghum the diurnal range in 
wet-bulb temperature decreased with height. In sugarcane the maximum 
was reached at about 15 cm. In the open the range of humidity was uniform 
at all levels. In soi^huni and sugarcane the range increased with height. 

Rate of evaporation from the soil [trans. title], E. Pantanelli (Met. 
Prat, 14 (1933), No. 5-6, pp. [7]). — ^It is shown in this article that the rate of 
evaporation is determined to a large extent by the character of the soil, par- 
ticularly the colloid content 

Forests and rainfall [trans. title], Latosse and Biollby (Compt. Rend. 
Acad. Agr. France, 20 (1934), No. 2, pp. 75-85; abs. in Ann, Agron. (Paris], 
n. ser,, 4 (1934), 2, p. 301). — ^The author concludes that forests establish 

and maintain an intercirculatory action between the soil and the air which 
results in an important contribution to saturation of the air and in a general 
condition favorable to precipitation. 

Can climate be humanly controlled? D. Miller (Tex. Weekly, 10 (1934), 
No. 31, pp, 8, 9). — ^Reviewing current comment pro and con, the author takes 
the position that the proposed $75,000,000 shelter belt, north and south across 
the center of the country, ‘’will probably modify climate and stabilize 
agriculture.” 

[Climate of the new cotton regions in the U. S. S. R.], N. P. Zhxjrav- 
skaO, a. D. Gedeonov, and E. B. Fedorov (Trudy Prlkl. Bof., Genet., i Selek. 
(Bui. Appl. Bot, Genet., and Plant Breeding), 26 (1931), No. 5, pp. 179-266, 
pis. 2, figs. 3; Eng. abs., pp. 265, 266}.— On the basis of a study of 12 cotton 
growing areas In the Crimeii, North Caucasus, and the lower part of the Volga 
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River regions, tlie climatic characteristics and adaptation of each area with 
roferoucG to cotton growing are discussed in considerable detail. 

Cold winter in Alaska, R. L. Feost (Bid, Amcr. Met. 8oc., 15 {19SJt)n No. 5, 
pp. 137-141)- — It is stated that from December 15, 1933, to January 4, 1934, 
tlie higliost temperature recorded at Fairbanks, Alaska, was S'* F. and the 
mean for the 3 Avccks was —31.4®. During the pciiocl January 10 to 27, the 
moan temperature was —47.0®, and on 3 consecutive days the mean was —GO®. 
On one day the minimum temperature was —66®. 

The measurement of solar ultraviolet radiation during the period of 
“ polar year ” 1932 to 1933 [trans. title], Y. Ookuma, IT. Oomort, and Y. 
Kttbose (Bui. Sci. Fakult. Teikult., Kjusu Imp. Univ., Fukuoka, Japan., 6 
(1934), No. 1, pp 34-B7, pi. i, figs. 6; Eng. ahs., p. 87). — Obbervations, by the 
Hill method and the photoelec'tric cell method, on the intcn&it.\ ol s(»lar ultra- 
violet radiation made on the roof of a building as well as in the held duiing 
13 months beginning with August 1932 are recorde<l and discussed. It was 
found that the intensity of solar ultraA'iolet radiation usually reached its 
maximum at 12 : 30 p. m. and during thi‘ month of August. The minimum was 
recorded during January. The maximum thus occuiTed during the month of 
highest temperature in Japan. 

The hurricane, I. R. Tanneiiili. {U. 8. Dept. Agr., Miso. Pub. 191 (1934), 
pp. H, figs. 15). — ^This publication discusses the history and attendant phe- 
nomena of hurricanes in America, their frequency, promonitor> sjuiptoms, 
and tracks. 

Climatological data for the United States by sections, [March— April 
19341 (U. 8. Dept. Agi\ ^Vcat^lcr Bur. Clhnat. Data, 21 (1934), Nos. 3, pp. 
1207], pis. 3, figs. 2; 4, />P- pis. 3, figs. 2). — ^Theso numl)erb contain the 

usual brief summaries and detailed tabular statements of climatological data 
for each State. 

SOILS-FEETIUZEES 

I Soil investigations of the Idaho Station] (Idaho 8ta. Bui. 205 (1934), PP- 
7- to, 34} fia. 1). — ^Data arc brielly reported on the high w^attu* requirements of 
“slick” soils, the service of drainaue and organic matter in reclamation of 
alkali soils (based on alkali studies conducted in cooperation with the U. S. 
Dei)artmont of Agriculture), the response of Idaho soils to fertilizers, the 
slight value of raw rock phosphate under Idaho conditions, the increase in 
nitrogen <*onioiit jirodiiced in alfalfa and soils in northern Iilaho hy g.^p^uln 
ami sulfur ami by manure in Taloiise soils, and the inhibition ot baeterial life 
hy eonif(M‘ous timber n*Hi(lnes in the soil. 

r Soils and crops work at the Indiana Station: Moses Fell Annex 
Farm], A. T. Wianc KO and G. l\ Walker (Indiana 81a. Circ. 203 (1934), pp. 
4-8, fig- 1)- — The plat and field work of the general fertility test, and the 
special exiKiriments on nitrogen top-dressing and (comparative value of sources 
of i>hosi)horns (E. S. R., 69, p. 77f>; 71, p. 160) are here reported upon for 
the 1933 season. 

[Soil and fertilizer studies of the Kentucky Station] (Kentucky 8ta. Bpt. 
19SS, pt 1, pp. 33-35, 66, 67). — ^Rotation studies and fineness of ground lime- 
stone and I’ate of liming experiments are briefly noted. 

[Notes on soils and soil fertility trials] (Maryland 8ta. Bui. 362 (1934), 
pp. 379-S95). — The bulletin contains notes on distribution and character of 
Alaryland soils, by O. 0. Bruce; on the use of manure and fertilizers in a 
crop rotation, hy J. B. Metzger; on fertilizer placement tests, hy R. P. Thomas; 
on liming Eastern Shore soils, by H. B. Winant; on liming Chester soils, by 
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F. F. Nichels and Thomas ; on phosphorus needs of some Maryland soils, by 
R. A. Fisher and Thomas; on potash fertilization on some Maryland soils, 
by J. P. Bewley, J. E. Schueler, and Tliomas ; on management of soils subject 
to tobacco brown root rot, by E. D. Matthews, C. A. Reneger, and Thomas; 
and on manganese fertilization on Coastal Plain soils, by E. H. Scliinidt, 
Schueler, and Thomas. 

[Soil investigations of the New Jersey Stations] (New Jersey Stas. Bien. 
Rpt 1932-SS, pp. 81, 82-87).— Brief notes are given on organic matter for soil 
improvement, by H. B. Sprague; on fertilizer and lime studies, lysimeter and 
base-exchange studies, colloid soil chemistry, and soil survey and land utiliza- 
tion, by A. W. Blair ; and a short general summary of the soil microbiology’ 
work, by S. A. Waksman. 

Soils and crops of the Imperial Valley, S. W. Cosby and L. G. Goae 
(CaUfomia Sta. Giro. SSi (1934), PP- S).— The part of this bulletin 

here dealt with, namely, that concerned with the soils of the Imperial Valley, 
contains a brief descriptive introduction and takes up the further topics 
climate, the f^oil material, soils of the Imperial Valley, three decades of agri- 
cultural development, crop distribution in relation to soil type, and irrigation 
and soil management. The remaining sections are noted on pages 34 and 46. 

Soil survey of Vermillion County, Indiana, W. H. Bttckhannan and J. S. 
Jakes (17. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Cliem. and Soils (Soil Survey Rpt.l, Ber. 1930, 
No. 20, pp. 39, pi. 1, fig. 1, map I).— Part 1 (pp. 1-25) deals with the description 
and classification of the county, and part 2, by A. T. Wiancko and S. D. 
Conner (pp. 25-38), with the chemical composition and management of its soils. 

Vermillion County has an area of 103,840 acres and possesses in general the 
surface features of a smooth plain, and its drainage is affected mainly by three 
large streams flowing eastward across the county toward the Wabash River. 
The soils form 22 types, here assigned to 16 series. Russell silt loam, with the 
inclusion of a slope phase, occupies 24.9 percent of the area, Fhicastle silt loam 
covers 15.6 percent, and, with the inclusion of its prairie phase, Brookston silty 
clay loam totals 14.7 percent. 

The principal soils of New Jersey and their utilization for agriculture, 
L. L. Lee (New Jersey Stas. Bui. 569 (1934), PP- 10, fig. 1). — On the basis of the 
data obtained in the now completed soil survey of the State tlae author pre- 
sents a summary review of the soil resources of the State, the area as a 
whole being divided into zones while the soils arc treated as series, classes, 
and types, with reference to (1) geological origin, (2) mode of formation, 
(3) color, (4) topographic position, (5) drainage, (C) profile, and (7) chemical 
composition. The zones recognized are: Zone I — the Kittatinny Mountain 
and Valley belt, Zone II — the highland and gneiss bell. Zone III — the rod 
sandstone and shale belt. Zone IV— the heavy coastal plain belt, and Zone 
V— the light or sandy coastal plain belt. Other topics dealt with include 
the agricultural soils of the State — ^present and potential, nonagricultural soils 
(submarginal land), and the use of land for crop production. 

In considering the last-named subject the author urges that, in view of the 
fact that the best yields are only to be had on the soils most suitable for 
the crop in question, “ New Jersey growers should therefore learn to recognize 
their soils by name and attempt the cultivation of only such crops as are 
known to be adapted to their particular soil. 

“ The problem of crop plamiing and adaptation to soil becomes of particular 
importance in New Jersey, where detailed soil studies and surveys have indi- 
cated that in most counties greatly diversified soil conditions (‘.vist, in wlii<*h 
many farms and even individual fields are made up of several difCerent soils. 
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The same problem assumes even greater importance when these same studies 
indicate that there are 193 different soils in the State.*’ 

Soil, field-crop, and pasture management for Suffolk and Nassau Coun- 
ties, New York, I, m {[New Yorfc] Cornell Sia, Bui. 600 {19Si), pp. 1-45, 
63-67, figs. 23). — ^The two sections of this bulletin here noted deal with the 
pedological phases of the investigation. Part 2 is noted on p. 37. 

I. Soil and fieldrcrop management, A. F. Gustafson. — This part discusses 
voiy briefly the Wisconsin glaciation and other influences which have affected 
the fonnation of the Suffolk and Nassau County soils, and the following, among 
other related topics : Climate ; topography and drainage ; soil areas, including 
the Bridgehampton silt loam, Hempstead loam, Sassafras silt loam, Sassafras 
loam. Sassafras sandy loam, Plymouth-Haven, and Greenport clay loam areas, 
together with sand and peat areas; crop adaptations of Suffolk and Nassau 
County soils ; composition of the soils ; lime relations and soil acidity ; animal 
and green manures; fertilizers and their use; and feed-crop rotations and 
fertilization. 

III. Soil map and soil-type descriptions, P. B. Howe and A. P. Gustafson. — 
This part contains in condensed form the more important soil data from the 
report of the 1928 soil survey of Suffolk and Nassau Counties (E. S. E., G9, 
p. 333). 

Soils in relation to fruit growing in New York. — ^V, The vineyard soils 
of the Westfield area, Chautauqua County, J. Oskamp {[New Yorfc] Cor- 
nell Sta. Bui. 609 {1934), PP* IS, figs. 7).— The author finds, in this case as in 
that of the apple orchard soils upon which report was made in Bulletin 592 
(E. S. E., 71, p. 748), that a well-oxidized soil is most favorable. It ^ould 
consist of **a fairly light-toxturod soil material varying but slightly in the 
surface 4 ft, with a bright and uniform shade of brown in the soil and the 
subsoil, indicating a poorly oxidized condition, it is considerably less favorable 
too largely of coarse particles or if there is a very shallow deposit of loam 
over almost clean sand and gravel, may be lacking in the elements of fer- 
tility. Where the profile shows a subsoil heavier than the surface soil, with 
a clay horizon at a depth of about 2 or 3 ft and a highly mottled color ot the 
subsoil, indicating a poorly oxidized condition, it is considerably less favorable 
for grapes. A distinctly unfavorable condition for grapes exists where the 
profile is marked by a gray or grayish yellow layer close beneath the surface 
soil, underlaid by a highly mottled subsoil of heavy clay.” 

Available potash and phosphorus contents of Vermont pasture soils, 
G. L. Lea and A. E. IMtdglev {Vermont Sta. Bui. S7S {1984), PP* 31, pU. 4, 
figs. 3). — ^Tlie principal Vermont i)asture soils were studied with reference to 
their content of available potassium Jind phosphorus and their lime require- 
ments. The bulletin contains also a brief description of each of tlie soil groups 
considered, together with photographs of typical areas of several of them. 

The Neubauer (E. S. E,, 53, p. 319) was compared with three different 
chemical methods and w^as used in conjunction witli one of these to secure 
data for a potassium availability map of Vermont soils. With the exception 
of those of the Champlain Valley group, the pasture soils examined were found 
to need potas.sium and, in most cases, phosphorus. The soils of the Mohawk 
group showed little need for lime, the remainder a rather high lime requirement. 

Methods and scope of soil surveys in western Canada, A. H. Joel (Em- 
pire Jour. Efrpt. Agr., 1 {1933), No. 1, pp. 33-42, pis. £). — ^The author considers 
the sixicial interest of the soil surveys conducted since about 1920 in western 
Canada to lie in the facts that “ in the first place, they have been conducted 
over a large area and in a region having zones apparently very similar to those 
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of Bussia. In the second place, the western Canadian conception of soil surveys 
offers something original in that it embodies what the Canadian workers consid- 
ered to be the best features of the American soil surveys and oC the Russian 
school of genetical soil classification. Another reason is that the soil workers of 
the prairie provinces of Canada have worked quite independently and with a 
free hand in a new field, and have consequently followed methods and produced 
results differing somewhat from those of soil surveys in other parts of the 
world."’ He outlines the aims of the surveys in question, the methods em- 
ployed, the modes of soil classification which have been used and the more 
important soil groups which have been set up, and the present and proposed 
applications of the information recorded. 

Investigation of soil profiles from Cyprus. — I, Profiles of soils over 
limestone and serpentine, A. Reifenbero and B. K. Ewbank {EmpU'e Jour, 
Expt, Agr„ 1 {1933), No. 1, pp, 85-96, fig, 1).— The authors take up in this 
report upon the first stage of their investigation the geology and climate of 
Cyprus, the weathering of sedimentary rocks and the formation of terra rossa, 
and the weathering of igneous rocks as represented by serpentine. 

They found, in part, that “ although there are rich accumulations of humus 
in the mountains of Cyprus, there are no signs of podsol formation. The 
bleaching process that occurs in cold, humid countries, the transport of sesqui- 
oxides in humus solutions, and their accumulation at a lower level (niniiot 
occur in Mediterranean countries, where the humus is nearly always neutral. 
The increase of sesquioxides in the soil is, in the main, not only relative, i. e., 
due to the loss of other cimstituents, but also absolute, for their loss from the 
weathering zone can often be observed. Although much silica is carried away 
from siliceous igneous rocks, our analyses show that this loss is too small 
appreciably to diminish the silica in the soil ; from this standpoint, therefore, 
the Mediterranean climate is not a mean between a temperate and a tropical 
climate, as some authors have assumed.” 

The red and black basaltic soils of Indochina, Y. Henby {Terrea rouges et 
terres noires dasaltiques d’Indochine. Hanoi, French Indochina: Govt., 1931, 
pp, 211, pis. 69, figs. 3). — ^Following a brief introduction, indicative of the 
general nature of the study undertaken, chapter 1 takes up surveys and maps, 
the results of the analysis (including those of mechanical analyses ami pliysical 
tests, the results of chemicocolloidal examinations, and those of the purely 
chemical analyses). Chapter 2, on the basaltic formations, deals first with the 
general distribution of the formalion.s, proceeding to separate discussions of 
the configuration and sti*ucture, the climate, and the nature and composition 
of the soils of the forma tioiis respectivelj" designated as th(»se of Song 156 and 
Bas Dongnai, Haut Dongnal, Kontum-Darlac, Bolovens, Phuquy, Quangtri, and 
PhuySn. Chapter 3, on the placing of the basaltic soils in cultivation, (‘onsiders 
first the origin and formation of the soils, discussing the basalts, their decompo- 
sition, and the present state of the soils of Indochina; second, the character 
and cultural technic of these soils, including the physical cliaracteristics of the 
soils, their chemicocolloidal and chemical composition, and the moisture and 
humus problem. An appendix covers the methods of analysis. 

Alkaline soils [trans. title], N. P. Vasqijez (Min, Fomento, Dir. Agr. y 
Oanaderia [Pent], Circ. 20 (1933), pp. 31-38).— The author here discusses the 
origin of alkali ” soils, the salts present in white and in black alkali soils, 
the effects of such salts upon plants, their effect upon the soil, the means of 
recognizing saline and alkaline soils, the detemiination of the quantity of salts 
present, the improvement of saline and of alkaline salts, and the ndalivo 
tolerance of crop plants for alkali conditions. 
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The physico-chemical properties of soils affecting soil erosion, J. F. 
Lutz {MubouH Sta. Res. Bui. 212 (1934), pp. 45, figs. 11 ). — “The nonerosive 
nature of the Davidson clay is larj^ely due to the high degree of aggregation 
of the B horizon into large, porous, and stable granules. The erosive character 
of the Iredell is due to its ease of dispersion and the dense, impervious nature 
of tlie B horizon. A small content of aggregates >0.25 mm in diameter is 
present in this layer. All Davidson colloids were flocculated irrespective of the 
natui’e of the exchangeable cation on the somplex. Only the H-, Ba-, and Ca- 
saturated Iredell colloids were flocculated. The electrokinetic potentials of the 
colloids from the Iredell, Davidson, and Putnam soils were of practically the 
same value, indicating that hydration rather than charge was the main con- 
tributing factor to stability in those systems. The order of swelling for dif- 
ferent colloids was bentonite>Putman>Iredell>Davidson. This is the reverse 
order of the SiOa : RaOa ratios. Exchangeable Ca, Ba, and H cations decreased 
the swelling of the colloids in the order named. The K, Na, and Li cations 
showed no definite order of effect on the swelling of colloids. The order of 
permeability of the different clay membranes was H>Ba>Ca>K>Na>Li. 
The permeability of the H, Ba, and Oa membranes was in the same order as 
the relative viscosity of these systems. The order of permeability was the 
reverse of that lor swelling. The high state of aggregation of the Davidson 
soil is due to the flocculated and nonhydrated condition of the colloidal fractitm. 
Hydration of the Iredell colloid is responsible for the low state of aggregation 
and imi)ermeability of the natural soil. Physical properties of soils affecting 
permeability and the ease of dispersion are paramount factors influencing the 
erosiveness of various soils.” 

Experimental studies on the development of heavy claypans in soils, 
G. D. Smith (Missouri 8ta. Res. Bvl. 210 (1934), PP- SI, figs. 13).— A method 
of passing clay through beds of sand in sudi a manner as to permit a quanti- 
tative measurement of pan formation is described, in part, as follows: 

Coarse, medium, fine, and very fine sands and coarse silt (materials cover- 
ing a total pore-size range of from 129 to 3.1 fi) having been separated and 
purified, “the soil skeleton was prepared in the following way: A series of 
burettes with an average cross section of 12 mm was selected, and, to retain 
the sand, the base of each was filled with large glass beads, 0.42 cm in diame- 
ter. Five cc of sand were placed in the burette on top of the beads, and water 
was forced through the system from below rapidly enough to suspend the sand. 
The water was then shut off and the particles allowed to settle. This gave 
a final separation according to size and placed the smallest grains in the group 
together at the top of the sand column. The burette was stinick sharply a 
number of times to settle and pack the sand and was then considered ready for 
use. Air was never allowed to enter the pores of the column after the sand 
was placed in the burette. 

“ Before the clay sol was passed through the sand, the rate of flow’ of w’ater 
through the bed was determined. It was found that this rate depended some- 
what upon the way the glass beads fitted the base of the burette, and in order 
to get a uniform rate of flow through different burettes, it was necessary 
to vary somewhat the head of water. A standard rate of flow of 5 cc in 
23 to 24 sec. was selected arbitrarily, and the head necessary to give this 
flow was determined empirically for each burette. Suflacient water was then 
passed through to be sure that the rate of flow did not change with percolation, 
that is, to insure stable particle arrangement. Burettes wiiich showed a varia- 
tion in the rate of percolation greater than 0.6 sec. wore discarded.” The 
X>reparatiou of the clay sols and the measurement of the rate of pan foimation 
05204—35 2 
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are similarly detailed. Experiments carried out in the manner indicated led to 
the following, among other, conclusions: 

Flocculation of a sol by electrolytes or oppositely charged colloids causes 
a pan to form. The rate of pan formation by a flocculated clay rapidly in- 
creases with the valence of the flocculating ion. A pan may be formed in the 
absence of flocculated aggi*egates by building up alternate layers of positive 
iron and negative clay sols on the walls of the pores. The presence of pi-olec* 
tive humus decreases pan fomation insofar as it decreases flocculation. Put- 
nam clay, if sufficiently dispersed, will not form a pan in quartz sand. The 
ground waters from typical clay pan areas in Missouri and Illinois contain 
sufficient electrolytes to flocculate a clay sol. 

Soil moisture in relation to the plant [trans. title], N. P. Vasqitez {Min, 
FomentOy Dir. Agr. y Ganaderia [Perul, Circ. 20 {1933), pp. 21-^0 ). — ^This 
paper is a semipopular discussion of such matters as the quantity of water 
required by plants, the distribution of water in the soil, clasftilicatioii of the 
forms in which water exists in the soil, coefficients and factors (coefficient of 
hygroscopicity, wilting coefficient, moisture equivalent, and moisture-holding 
capacity), available water, fundamental basis for the determination of the wilt- 
ing coefficient, determination of the moisture equivalent, deteimination of the 
water-holding capacity, wilting of plants because of a lack of soil moisture, 
and resistance of plants to drying. 

The determination of carbon dioxide evolution in soil, M. H. Bbown 
{Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron., 26 {1934), No. 6, pp. 461-485). — ^The author reports, 
in a contribution from the Iowa Experiment Station, upon experiments on 
soil carbon dioxide evolution under conditions of continuous and of inlor- 
mittent aeration, and of accumulation of the gas to a concentration of about 
12 percent in the overlying area. 

It is recorded that “no differences were observed in amounts of carbon 
dioxide produced when the air of the flask was changed each 24 hr., and when 
the carbon dioxide was allowed to accumulate from day to day until the 
concentration in the air above the soil reached slightly over 12 percent. The 
data secured with the aeration method indicate that had the moisture content 
of these soils been maintained, the amounts of carbon dioxide produced prob- 
ably would have been the same as those produced by the other soils. 

“These results indicate that the production of carbon dioxide may not be 
affected by concentrations of this gas up to 12 percent in the air above the 
soil, and that constant aeration at 5 1 per hour did not stimulate production. 
This indicates three possibilities. First, that carbon dioxide may not inhibit 
the action of certain micro-organisms which produce it when present in the air 
in concentrations up to 12 percent. As the amount of air in a loam soil at 
optimum moisture conditions occupies about one-fourth of the total volume, it 
is possible that in a normal soil the micro-organisms live and function under 
much higher concentrations of this gas. Second, that the inherent properties 
of the soil and its moisture content affect the rate of production and con- 
sequently the diffusion of this gas to a much greater extent than its concen- 
tration in the air above the soil. Third, assuming that the gas diffused quite 
rapidly into the air above the soil, the rate of action of the micro-organisms 
may not be affected by rapid diffusion of this gas. 

“The accumulation-aeration method is by far the most desirable method 
of the three to use in carbon dioxide studies. . . . The data reported in the 
aeration study required SO titrations, each of which presented a chance for 
error. In addition, the suction pump required attention several times each day 
to insure a uniform rate of aeration. These tests show that no differences 
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occurred in the amounts of carbon dioxide produced when the soil was aerated 
constantly or ini ermil lent ly, or when the carbon dioxide was allowed to 
accumulate up to a concentration of 12 percent in the air above the soil.” 

The organic matter of the soil ]trans. titlet, N. F. Vas<juez {Min. Fomento, 
Dir. Agr. y Qanaderia iPeru}, Giro. 20 {193B), pp. 10-20).— The author sums 
up the functions of organic matter in the soil as the production of energy, 
the formation oi carbon dioxide, the liberation of siin])lo substances, the forma- 
tion of liumus, and the elfecl of organic matter on the physical properties 
of the soil. His brief popular discussion of the subject is based upon the 
outline indicated. 

Do soil organisms compete for nntrients useful to crops? R. E. Stephen- 
son (Jour. Amer. iSfoc. Agron., 26 (1934), No. 6, pp. 51^-518).— Soil organisms 
utilize available mineral nutrients, in the experiments recorded in this con- 
tribution from the Oregon Experiment Station, but usually not to an extent to 
offer serious competition with crops. Competition for mineral nutrients was 
iound much less easily demonstrable than competition for available nitrogen. 
Organic substances (e. g., dextrose) containing neither nitrogen nor minerals 
resulted in suflicient stimulation of biological activity to reduce somewhat 
the quantity of water-soluble mineral nutrients found in the soil. The de- 
composition of organic substances containing mineral nutrients and also fairly 
high in nitrogen, such as legume residues and stable manure, resulted in an 
increased supply of available minerals, particularly potassium, water solubility 
being used as a measure of availability. 

” The beneficial effect of soil organisms in liberating plant food in the soil 
seems to overshadow pohsible hurmtul effects of competition,” 

The metabolism of some nitrogen-fixing Clostridia, W. H. Wilus (Iowa 
Sta. Bcs. Bui. 176 (1934), pp. 258-284).— The experiments here recorded were 
concerned with nitrogen-fixing Clostridia of the species ClostridLium pastorianum 
and G. hutyrfeum and with a soil anaerobe not yet identified, all found in con- 
siderable abundance in the widely distributed Iowa soil types Tama silt loam 
and Grundy silt loam. The subjects of the inve-stigation included the reaction 
roquirements, capacity to fix gaseous nitrogen, and production of carbon dioxide 
under varying controlled conditions in the laboratory of these species. Lime 
at various rates of application had little effect upon the numbers of anaerobic 
nitrogen fixers or upon their ability to fix nitrogen in soil-solution cultures 
in tbo presence of nitrogen gas, and the initial pH of the medium apparently 
had very little effect upon the quantity of nitrogen fixed over a range of pll 
values from 5.0 to 9.5. In all the cultures the final pH after 3 weeks was near 
5.0. The amount of the acid produceil at various intervals over a 133-hour 
period in mixed cultures of soil anaerobes appeared to be closely related to 
the quantities of glucose utilized. No relationship between the initial reaction 
of the medium and the niti*ogcn fixed over a 20-day period was observed, 
however, “Apparently the optimum pH for growth and nitrogen fixation by 
the soil anaerobes extends over a wide range, and the organisms are somewhat 
tolerant of acidity.” Throughout the experiments, however, the presence of 
calcium carbonate in the medium had a marked beneficial effect upon the nitro- 
gen-fixing Clostridia. This effect was indicated not only in the growth of the 
organisms in the various cultures and in the utilization of glucose, but also 
in the fixation of nitrogen. 

“ The nitrogen metabolism of mixed cultures of soil anaerobes was studied 
in Winogradsky’s nitrogen-free medium containing 0.2 g of calcium chloride 
per liter or 15 g of calcium carbonate per liter. Comparatively large amounts 
of nitrogen were fixed in both media, with a tendency for the amount to be 
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larger in the calcium carbonate medium. In the calcium chloride medium 
larger amounts of ammonia and amino nitrogen were produced than in llie 
carbonate medium. Larger amounts of acid were present in the cultures con- 
taining the calcium chloride. The metabolism of the two pure cultures of soil 
anaerobes, No. 4, not identified, and No. 5, C. ’butj/vicim, was also studied in 
these two media. In the calcium chloride medium culture 5 was somewhat 
more efficient in fixing nitrogen. Glucose utilization was greatly stimulated 
by the presence of calcium carbonate, the effect being somewhat more i)ro- 
nounced with culture 5. The carbonate also had a beneficial effect upon the 
amounts of nitrogen fixed in both cultures. There was some relation between 
the rate of nitrogen fixation and the glucose utilization and also between the 
rate of acid production and the glucose utilization. Nitrites and nitrates were 
produced in both cultures in the calcium carbonate medium, but none were 
found in the presence of calcium chloride. 

“ Results obtained with C. lutyHoum growing in media containing varying 
nitrogen sources and in a nitrogen-free medium, all with calcium carbonate, 
showed tliat the presence of combined nitrogen in the medium greatly stimulated 
the utilization of glucose during the first part of the incubation period. The 
entire amount of glucose present in all the cultures was utilized, however, by 
the end of 25 days. The most rapid utilization occurred when sodium nitrate 
was used as a nitrogen source. Practically negligible amounts of nitrogen were 
fixed in the media containing combined nitrogen, while comparatively large 
amounts were fixed in the nitrogen-free medium. Apparently the calcium 
carbonate did not immediately neutralize the acids as they were foimed, but 
the reaction proceeded slowly over the entire incubation period. 

••In experiments on carbon dioxide production with a pure culture of 
C, hufj/ricmi in various media containing calcium carbonate, it was found that 
large amounts of carbon dioxide were produced under anaerobic conditions. 
The largest amounts wei-e produced in the peptone medium. Production was 
about the same in sodium nitrate and nitrogen-free media. Only very small 
amounts of carbon dioxide were produced in the similar media containing 
calcium chloride instead of calcium carbonate. The presence of air apparently 
stimulated the production of carbon dioxide by 0. 'butyricum in the peptone 
medium, but exerted a detrimental effect when the sodium nitrate and nitrogen- 
free media were used. The retarding effect of calcium chloride was loss pro- 
nounced in the peptone medium when air was present. The source of th(^ 
carbon dioxide produced in the peptone medium containing calcium «irl)onat(‘ 
was presumably in the glucose molecule. A small portion of the carbon dioxid(‘ 
was produced as a result of the interaction of the calcium carbonate with the 
acids formed.” 

The cause of decreased nodule formation on legumes supplied with 
abundant combined nitrogen, F. E. Allison and G. A. Ludwig {Soil 8oi., Slf 
(193i), Ko, 6, pp. Experiments lowing that sucrose, added to sand 

cultures of alfalfa, tended to overcome the injurious effect of nitrate on nodule 
formation except at the highest concentration of nitrate used are reported in 
a contribution from the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. D. A. This 
beneficial effect of sucrose was observed even though, when used alone, the 
sugar retarded germination and early plant growth. 

“It is believed that the evidence from all the experimental work so far 
reported proves beyond a reasonable degree of doubt that decreased nodulation 
in the presence of soluble nitrogenous salts is due to inadequate carbohydrate 
supply in the roots. The effect on the bacteria themselves plays a very second- 
ary role in the phenomenon. Where nitrogen is abundant, the carbohydrate 
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synthesized is used for top growth and little is available for the growth of 
roots or nodules. Nodules grow only where enough carbohydrate is i)rc*-ent to 
allow at least a moderate root growth.” 

[Articles on fertilizers] (U, S. DepL Agr, Yearlooh IdSJf, pp. 200-215, fig 
!)• — ^Tlie following brief articles on the manufacture and use of fertilizers 
arc included : Fertilizers May Add to Soil Acidity-Neutral Mixtures Desirable, 
by F. B. Allison (pp. 200^211) ; Fertilizer Studies Show Important Possibilities 
in Aniinonialed Peat, by R. O. B. Davis (pp. 211-214) ; and Fertilizers without 
Filler Cost Less and Meet Ordinary Needs, by A. L. Mehring (pp. 214, 215). 

Plant feeding by briquette fertilization, F. E. Hance (*Sfoj7 ScL, 37 (103 i). 
No. 6, pp. 4i5-i57, pis. 3). — ^Tlie briquetting of fertilizers appears to the author 
of this communication from the Hawaiian Sugar Planters* Association Bxperi- 
ment Station to offer a means of supplying a plant with insoluble or soluble nu- 
trients under such conditions as would render ordinary fertilizer mixtures 
prohibitively costly or impractical. The scheme is suggested as an expedient 
for overcoming heavy potash leaching or excessive soil phosphate fixation. 
Mechanical and chemical means of briquetting fertilizers are described. 

“ The development may be adjusted to meet the requirements of almost any 
type of soil, crop, or plant.” The advantages over regular practice believed 
to be gained in special cases by employing briquetted fertilizer are discussed. 
Basic formulas intended to be varied to suit individual needs are given. Re- 
sponses of plant growth to the briquette fertilization in a stream bed of 
running water are described. Results obtained by briquette fertilization of 
trees in a dry-land practice and of sugarcane in concrete tubs are discussed 
and illustrated with photographs. 

A study of the effect of certain ammonium compounds on the soil and 
on the crop, A. L. Petnce and A. W. Blaib (New Jersey Stas. But. 571 (19S4), 
pp. 20, figs. 7). — ^This bulletin reports upon a study of the effects of ammonium 
sulfate and other ammonium compounds, applied at various rates and periods, 
on the dry weight and nitrogen content of cabbage plants, grown on limed 
and unlimed Sassafras sand. 

“On the limed sand, cabbage plants outgrew the initial injurv due to an 
excessive application of ammonium sulfate. This inlm-y was not nearly so 
marked where the nitrogen was applied in successive quarter doses or where 
the total amount was applied 10 days before seeding.” The toxic effect of 
ammonium siilfato used in high amounts on a neutral soil appeared due to 
excessive salt concentration rather than to ammonia, since similar results were 
obtained with equivalent amounts of nitrate of soda. Calcium sulfate, calcium 
carbonate, and superphosphate used alone and in various combinations with 
different amounts of diammoniura phosphate showed the corrective effect on 
the toxic effects of large amounts of dIammonium phosphate, “probably be- 
cause the original soil was strongly acid. . . . There were some indications, 
however, that calcium sulfate does partially offset some of the toxic effects 
obtained from the use of large amounts of diammonium phosphate.” 

The acidity of light-textured soils was increased by the continued use of 
ammonium sulfate roughly in proportion to the quantity applied. “ However, 
the presence of a plentiful supply of nitrogen tends to a certain extent to 
offset the injurious effect of increasing acidity up to a certain pH value critical 
to the crop grown.” Nitrification was observed to proceed very slowly in sands 
under acid conditions. In a Sassafras sand of pH 4.6, nearly 75 percent of the 
ammonia applied as ammonium sulfate still remained in the soil as ammonium 
salts after 13 weeks. 

Mineral nitrogen determinations on the mature cabbage plants indicated 
that as the application of ammonium sulfate increased the mineral nitrogen in 
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the crop also increased. The proportion of the total nitrogen found to be in 
the mineral state varied with the treatment from 3 to 13 percent. The total 
nitrogen in the mature cabbage plants varied from 1.6 to over 4 pei'cent with 
the highest application of ammonium sulfate. The proportion of the applied 
nitrogen recovered in the crop varied from 55 to 85 percent, “ but there was a 
remarkable similarity in the average amount recovered for the three dillercnL 
methods of application. It is realized that this high recovery could bo ob- 
tained only in pot experiments under controlled conditions.” A “ luxury ” 
consumption of nitrogen appeared to take place with high applications of am- 
monium sulfate, since cabbage plants receiving a smaller application of nitro- 
gen made nearly as much dry matter. “ Cabbage seedlings 1 week old were 
very high in both total and mineral nitrogen. A rapid decrease in both total 
and minerai nitrogen occurred with the age of the plant for the first 4 weeks. 
After that period the decrease was very gradual. Seedlings grown with nitrate 
of soda showed the greatest amount of mineral nitrogen for the first week. 
After the first we^, seedlings grown with ammonium sulfate showed the most 
mineral nitrogen over a 6-week period. During this period the mineral nitro- 
gen content of the seedlings varied from over 1 percent during the first week to 
only a few hundredths of a percent at the end of 6 weeks.” 

The influence of the pH of a culture solution on the assimilation of 
ammonium and nitrate nitrogen by the tomato plant, H. E. Ci^abk and 
J. W. Shive {Soil ScL, S7 (1934), No. 6, pp. 459-476, 4).— It was shown by 

the authors of this contribution from the New Jersey Experiment Stations that 
in the case of tomato plants grown in solutions containing equal concentra- 
tions of ammonium-N and of nitrate-N and adjusted to the pH values 4.0, 5.0, 
6.0, and 7.0, the concentration of nitrate-N in the roots of plants of a given 
age was approximately the same in all of the plants, although the rates of 
absorption of nitrate-N from solutions of different pH were markedly different. 
The concentration of ammonium-N in the roots, on the other hand, varied with 
the pH of the external medium, higher concentrations of ammonium-N being 
present in the roots of plants grown in solutions of high pH than in those 
grown in solutions of low pH, and high concentrations of ammonium-N in the 
roots accompanied high rates of absorption of ammonium-N from the solutions. 
High concentrations of ammonium-N in the roots were also accompanied b.> 
high concentrations of basic-free amino niti‘ogen, “an indication of a rapid 
formation of amino nitrogen in the roots from the NH*-N present.” 

Other observations and conclusions included the following: “ In the roots the 
pei-centage of total soluble organic nitrogen composed of basic nitrogen was 
relatively low whenever the percentage of amino nitrogen in the corresponding 
extract was high, and vice versa. This relationship was correlated with the 
pH of the culture solutions in that high concenti-ations of amino nitrogen were 
present in the roots of the plants grown in solutions of high pH, from which 
the rates of absorption of NH^-N were high. High proportions of amino nitro- 
gen were included in the basic nitrogen in the roots of those plants which were 
grown in solutions of high pH and which contained high concentrations of 
NHi-N and amino nitrogen. 

“ NOs-N accumulated in extremely high concentrations in the stems as com- 
pared with the roots and leaves, but the small variation in concentration of 
NOs-N in the roots with variation in pH of the culture medium was paralleled 
by a r^tively small variation in concentration in the stems and leaves. 
Since no greater accumulation of NOa-N in the plants resulted from high rates 
of absorption of NOa-N than from low, it is evident that the pH range which 
favored the most rapid rate of absorption of NOa-N also favored the most rapid 
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assimilation of NOj-N. The concentration of NH4-N in the tops was compara- 
tiv^V low, and for plants of a given age there was no significant difference 
in this respect between plants grown in solutions of different pH, despite the 
differences found in the roots. Since no greater accumulation of NHt-N in the 
tops of the plants resulted from high rates of absorption of NHrN than from 
low, and since high concentrations of amino nitrogen in the roots accompanied 
high concentrations and high rales of absorption of NHi-N, it is apparent that 
the pH range which favored the most rapid rate of absorption of NHi-N also 
favored the most rapid aSvSimilation of NBU-N.” 

A method for determining the capacity of a soil to fix phosphorus in 
difficulty available form, A. F. Heck ( 80 U ScL 37 (iW), No. 6 , pp, ^7-482, 
fig. 1 ). — ^Noting that “ the outlines of this method were furnished A. R. Midgley 
of the Vermont Experiment Station and were used by Weiser [E. S. R., 70, p. 
22] of that station in a very recent work in which he reports obtaining very 
satisfactory results with Vermont soils,” the author of this contribution from 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station briefly describes a procedure in which 0.5 g 
of soil is treated with 0.2 mg (400 pw p. m.) of phosphorus as monocalcium 
phosphate in solution in 50 cc of water, and the suspension is evaporated to 
dryness, the readily available phosphoms being then determined by means ol' 
0.002 N sulfuric acid buffered to pH 3. This amount, subtracted from the 
sum of what was added and present in the soil before treatment, gives the 
amount fixed, which makes it possible to calculate the capacity of the soil 
10 fix phosphorus in difficultly available form.” 

Results given by this method compared favorably with those obtained under 
field conditions. The time required in the field for a soil to attain the fixation 
percentage indicated by this method was observed to become proportionately 
greater as the capacity of the soil for fixation increased. 

A comparison of superphosphate and raw rock phosphate on different 
types of soil, A. W. Blaib, A. L. Pbinoe, and S. H. Wintesbbrg {Soil £fci., S7 
(1984), No. 6, pp. 483-491 ). — ^Three types of soil (Colts Neck loam. Sassafras 
loam, and Portsmouth loam) were used by the authors of this contribution 
from the New Jersey Experiment Stations in a cylinder comparison of super- 
phosphate with rock phosphate for growing potatoes, grain, corn forage, and 
soybeans, complete fertilizer being used in all cases except in the check 
cylinders, from the treatment of which phosphoric acid was entirely omitted. 
Superphosphate was used at rates to give 100, 200, 500, and 1,000 lb. to the 
acre, and rock phosphate in equivalent amounts. A series with lime and 
without lime was provided for each type of soil and for both phosphate 
treatments. 

Results on each individual soil type are i*ecorded. As a general conclusion 
from the experiment as a whole, it was found that “ with conditions similar to 
those under which this work was carried out, it would seem to be a waste of 
money to use any form of phosphate on strongly acid soils or on soils such 
as Colts Neck loam and Portsmouth loam, which are naturally well supplied 
with phosphorus. 

“Lime applied to such soils increases the availability of the natural phos- 
phates and also the effectiveness of applied fertilizers.” 

Soil acidity and liming [trans. title], N. F. Vasquez {Min. FomentOj Dir. 
Agr. y OanadeHa [Peru], Oirc. 20 (1933), pp. 5-15, figs. 2 ). — ^This is a semi- 
popular discussion of the subject, the topics taken up being the nature and 
causes of soil acidity, types of acidity, effects of soil acidity, relative toler> 
aiice of plants to soil acidity (a table of relative plant sensitivity to soil 
acidity, included under the last-named heading, indicates especially plants very 
sensitive to soluble aluminum, on the one hand, and, on the other, plants 
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exceptionally tolerant of acid soil), and the determination of soil acidity. 
Under the general caption The Liming of the Soil are considered the nature 
of limes, the effects of liming, the determination of the quantity of lime which 
should be applied, the buffer action of the soil, and (very briefly) the time 
and method of the application of the lime. 

Response of Illinois soils to limestone, F. 0. Batteb {Illmois Std. Bui. 
J/05 (1934), PP. 301S63, figs. 27).— The long-time experiments on 40 experi- 
mental flelds summarized and discussed in this bulletin indicated an in verso 
relation, ceteris paribus, between natural productivity and response to lime- 
stone applications. Increases in crop yield induced by liming varied from nil 
to more than 150 percent. Response to limestone applications was found to be 
related to various chemical characteristics of the soil, including the ratio of the 
replaceable calcium and magnesium content of the total base-exchange capacity. 
Soils of a calcium and magnesium content amounting to about 80 percent of 
the saturation value showed little response. The usefulness for the rapid 
determination of lime requirements of the performance of suitable chemical tests 
is emphasized. Other conclusions are summarized, in part, as follows: 

“ Different crops respond differently to limestone applications. On the dark- 
colored soils the response of the com, oats, wheat, and hay crops was some- 
what similar, though oats tended to be the least responsive. On the light- 
colored soils wheat made a much better response than corn, though all crops, 
especially hay, made large responses. On sandy soil the differences between 
the corn and wheat responses were not great; and both crops showed better 
responses on this soil than on the dark-colored soils. On the sandy soil the 
application of limestone made the difference between good hay yields and no 
yields at all. The use of limestone on the light-colored soils has tended to raise 
the productive levels of such soils to about 50 percent of the levels of the better 
untreated dark-colored soils. The combined influence of organic manures and 
limestone has raised the light-colored soils to levels approximately 60 percent 
as high as the better untreated dark-colored soils. 

Soils that have shown a high response to limestone applications have tended 
to ^ow that response quickly. Soils that have shown only a moderate response 
have tended to be somewhat slow in evidencing that response, though they 
usually have shown considerable acc^eration in response after the flrst or 
second rotation. Some highly productive soils have shown no response until 
recent years, indicating that there has been a slow development of lime defi- 
ciency. Some soils, after exhibiting considerable acceleration in their response 
for a number of years, have then shown a leveling out of response and then a 
falling off. Such behavior is probably due to increasing deficiencies in ihe 
supplies of other plant nutrients. On many soils increases from limestone 
have continued for some years after applications have been discontinued, show- 
ing the cumulative effect of proper applications of limestone. . . . 

“ Limestone should be applied in amounts meeting rather closely the actual 
crop requirements. Smaller amounts may be altogether without effect. Larger 
amounts will be not only uneconomical but they may tend to reduce the avail- 
ability of other plant nutrients, such as phosphorus and potassium.” 

Specific examples of some of the general observations stated are given. 

Liming western Oregon soils, R. E. Stephenson and W. L. Powers (Ore- 
gon Sta. Bui. 825 (1934), PP- 20. figs. 7).— The content of Bulletin 237 has been 
revised with some additions (B. S. R., 61, p. 20). 

Need and use of lime on Vermont soils, A. R. Midgiey and V. L. Weisee 
(Vermont Sta. Bui. 371 (1934), pp. 32, pis. 4, fig. i).— An investigation of the 
need of Vermont soils for lime and of the means whereby it may be applied 
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most economically is recorded. Oliemical tests were made, plant responses in 
greenhouse and field plats were studied, and leaching losses, soil acidity 
changes, and crop growths when lime was applied at different rates were 
determined. 

Small applications proved more effeclivc per unit used than did larger dosages. 
Lime-leaching losses increased roughly in proportion as the amounts applied 
were increased. Small applications brought about greater pH changes per 
unit oX lime than occurred when heavier ones were made. Larger crop re- 
sponses per unit of lime were always secured when applications were made at 
the lower rates. 

It was observed that some crops were severely damaged when large lime 
applications were used on certain acid soils, whereas such injuries never 
occurred on neutral or basic soils similarly limed. Such possible causes of 
overliming injury as decrease in the available plant nutrients, increased basicity, 
the presence of soluble iron, aluminum, calcium, and other salts in the soil, 
as well as of toxic organic compounds, were studied in considerable detail. 

“The injurious eltects caused by oveiiiming tend to disappear as time 
elapses. They were comidetely overcome on some soils after the first crop 
was removed, but in other cases two or three croppings were necessary before 
normal conditions were established. No crop injury could be produced when 
calcium silicate or certain dolomitic limestones were used instead of calcium 
carbonate, oxide, or hydrate, although they proved to be as oilcclive as was 
calicum carbonate in reducing soil acidity. Calcium silicate, largo amounts 
of fresh barnyard manure, as well as heavy applications of superphosphate, 
wore very beneficial in reducing the damage to crop growth produced by over- 
liming with calcium carbonate. Certain cultural practices may also reduce the 
injury, such as frequent light applications of lime in lieu of one large dosage, 
or applying the amendment a season or two ahead of the sowing of the 
susceptible legume crop, lii general it seems advisable to use small and 
frequent dosages of lime.” 

Commercial fertilizers, H. R. B^raybiu., O. W. Ford, 0. S. Roberts, L. E. 
Hobat, M. H. TnoRmoN, C. IM. Coieee, and J. W. Jackman {Indiana 8ta, Circ. 
202 (1934), PP- JO, fig, 1). — ^The 10:33 feiiilizers as a whole had average plant 
food contents totaling 21.9 percent More than 37 percent of the total tonnage 
was of the 2-12-C grade. The circular includes the usual summarized report 
of the 103:3 inspection. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, H. E. Curtis, II. R. Aixen, and L. 
Gau].t (KciitvrJi}/ Sta. Bvl. SS6 (J932), pp, 395-405). — ^This is tbe 3932 report 
of fertilizer analyses. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers (8outh Carolina Sta. BuL 297 (1934), 
pp. 3S).— This bnllolin is the usual report of analyses of 1.037 samples of 
fertilizer, covering the season 3933-34. 

Commercial fertilizers, L. S. Wai.ker and E. F. Boyce (Vennont Sta. Bvl. 
381 (1934), PP- 10)- — ^Reporting for 1934 the usual analytical information and 
purchasers’ advice, this bulletin notes also that brands carrying from 10 to 24 
units of plant food were of the most frequent occurrence, and that only 0 out 
of 91 brands carried less tlian 15 units. 

AGEICULTUEAL BOTABT 

Some improvements in anto-irrigator apparatus, L. A. Richards and H. L. 
Blood (Jour. Agr. Res. [U. S.], 49 (1934), No. 2, pp. 115-121, tigs. 4) —To over- 
come the difficulty of preventing air leaks in prevailing types of 2-piece double- 
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walled irrigator pots, a 1-pieoe doable-walled pot was devised. The mode of 
construction is described and illustrated. Such pots may be operated singly 
or in groups connected by a common distributing pipe with an overhead con- 
tainer that draws water from a constant level reservoir. Any air in the system 
automatically passes to the overhead reservoir and may be aspirated out. 

The tension of the water is controlled in the pots by varying the water head 
or the amount of mercury inserted in the supply lino. The capillary conduc- 
tivity of the soil, the capillary conductivity of the porous pot wall, the pro- 
portion of the soil to the water-supplying surface, and the rates of evaporation 
and of transpiration influence the precision of control obtainable with this 
system. 

This is a joint contribution from the Utah Experiment Station and the 
U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry. 

[Plant physiological studies in New Jersey] (Neio Jersey Stas. Bien. Rpt. 
1932-33, pp. 66-68 ). — ^Under the department of plant physiology, by J. S. 
Shive, are briefly summarized the major results of the chief problems investi- 
gated during the biennium, namely, ion absorption in relation to plant growth, 
including the effect of different pH reactions of the culture media on the rates 
of N absorption, the Influence of different i)H reactions oC the culture media 
on N assimilation, and on the relation of the pH of plant tissues to Pc 
availability and distribution in plants; and the salt requirements of repre- 
sentative plants (tomato, peach, blueberry, citrange, rhododendron, rose, snap- 
dragon, carnation, and others). 

Utilization of nutrients by Colonial bent (Agrostis tennis) and Ken- 
tucky bluegrass (Poa pratensis), H. B. Sprague (Neio Jersey Stas. Bui. 
510 {193Ji), pp. 16 ). — To throw light on some of the ecological problems of 
grazing lands and turf, the author conducted tests with Kentucky bluegrass 
and Colonial bentgrass from December to May under controlled greenhouse 
conditions in pots of washed quartz sand. Modifications of the Tottingham 
nutrient solutions (E. S. R., 45, p. 733) were added by the drip method 
three times a week and alternated with distilled water, sufficient ferric phos- 
phate to maintain the normal green color being added in either case. The 
tops and roots were analyzed. 

Both grasses showed similar growth responses in the optimum treatment. 
Colonial bent was considerably more tolerant of deviations from the optimum 
than Kentucky bluegrass. With the lowest amount of ammonium sulfate, 
both grasses absorbed the most N and produced the most growth. Yields 
fell with increasing amounts of this substance, even with constant total osmotic 
value of the solutions. Yariations in jDotassium phosphate and magnesium 
sulfate were of minor importance. Both grasses showed a higher percentage 
of N when grown with larger amounts of ammonium sulfate, but when ab- 
sorbed N had accumulated sufficiently in the roots and tops it became toxic 
and injured growth. In contrast, additions of sodium nitrate greatly stim- 
ulated the growth of bentgrass. 

The P content of both increased with the supply of phosphate, but the 
percentage of Mg was very poorly correlated with the supply. With identical 
solutions the Ca content of Colonial bentgrass was consistently higher than 
that of bluegrass, but in both species it varied greatly although the Oa quantity 
was held constant in all solutions. 

N recovery was similar when both were grown in the most favorable nutrient 
solutions, but bluegrass appeared far less capable of utilizing ammonium N in 
the least favorable solutions (pH 4.8 to 5.1) than bentgrass. 

Yields of dry matter were closely correlated with total P recovered in both 
species, which apparently exhaust available P with equal rapidity. The total 
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absorption of Ca was consistently greater with Colonial bentgrass, even thongh 
it is tolerant to acid soils. Growth of bentgrass was reduced by ammonium 
chloride and sodium chloride additions about equally. The addition of sodium 
sulfate did not inhibit bentgrass growth. 

Adjusting the reaction to pH 6.5 with sodium hydroxide largely overcame the 
toxic effects of ammonium sulfate additions, but total growth of bentgrass was 
not augmented by additional N in this form. Nitrate of soda produced greater 
growth at about pll 4.5 than with the pH adjusleil to 6.5 with sodium hydroxide. 
Even at pH 6.5, however, nitrate of soda was superior to sulfate of ammonia. 

The ratio of root to tops was greatly changed by adjusting the pH, the roots 
being relatively more abundant in tlie strongly acid media. Nitrate additions 
to such solutions, however, greatly stimulated top growth without markedly 
affecting root development. 

The author holds that a rational system of turf fertilization must consider 
the species of grass present, and apply such knowledge as that P. pratensis is 
more sensitive than A. tenuh to excess ammonium N, that both fail to assimi- 
late this in liberal amounts under strongly acid conditions, and that the tops 
increase at the expense of the roots when the plant is able to utilize N 
liberally. 

Normal crops and the supply of available soil manganese, B. E. GHiBert 
{Rhode lalmd Sta. Bui. 246 (1984), pp. 15). — ^The results are reported of 
studies extendhig over several jears on the cause and correction of that type 
of chlorosis of various crop plants which is linked with a deficiency of avail- 
able soil Mn. The principal contributions to this problem by other investigators 
are also discussed. The characteristic symptoms are described. The variations 
in symptoms are held to depend on the degree to which the chlorophyll dis- 
appears and on tlie color of the remaining pigments. The green color was 
found to persist longest along the principal veins, while in severe cases bleached 
necrotic areas may appear between them. 

Mn chlorosis was definitely connected with soil alkalinity. In Rhode Island 
the critical range seemed to lie between pH 6.8 and 7.6, though the point at 
which injury began was found to vary with the crop and climate. It could 
not, however, be linked with soil type. Crops differed greatly in their sus- 
ceptibility. Spinach was very sensitive. Tomatoes were much less so. Mn 
deficiency apparently caused decreased yields in corn, lettuce, onions, and 
mangels witliout the development of visible chlorotic symptoms. Available data 
suggest that cooler temperatures, cau.sing slower growth, may enable crops in 
certain years to withstand injury. 

Mn deficiency was readily corrected in the tests either by spraying the plants 
with Mn sulfate at the rate of S lb. per acre or by mixing it with fertilizer at 
the rate of 30 lb. per acre, in which case there was little evidence of per- 
sistence of the benefit with the next year’s crop. Tests indicated that Mn 
chlorosis may also be prevented by the use of sulfate of ammonia or other 
means of counteracting the effects of excessive liming. Manure appeared to 
prevent the trouble in some cases. 

No indication was found that Mn chlorosis of spinach was consistently con- 
nected with low vitamin A content as compared with normal plants. 

On photosynthesis and free nitrogen assimilation by leguminous 
plants, E. B. Fred and P. W. Wilson (Natl Acad. 8ci. Proc., 20 (1984)^ No. 7, 
pp. 408-409, figs. 8). — ^The results are reported of experiments conducted at the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station in which the carbohydrate supply in leguminous 
plants was modified by varying their photosynthetic and respiratory activities 
through control of the available supply of light, O2, and OOi. The available 
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N supply was modified by raising or lowering the percentage of atmospheric 
N or by changing the nitrate supply in the soil. 

The authors conclude that N fixation by leguminous plants is usually lim- 
ited by the carbohydrate synthesis in the plant, which, due to the low 
percentage of CO 2 in the air, is rarely sufficient to allow maximum development 
of the nodules. This limitation in the growth of the nodules is usually 
accompanied by a limitation in the quantity of N fixed. If carbohydrate 
synthesis is increased, the number of nodules likewise increases. The size 
of nodules increa'^es only if the other factors, e. g., percentage of Ojs or N, 
are not restricting N fixation. 

Nodule distribution is considered as a probable manifestation of the carbo- 
hydrate level in the plant. The surplus carbohydrate available to the bacteria 
which enter the lateral roots may normally be too small to allow the develop- 
ment of nodules at many of the points of invasion. Competition for carbo- 
hydrate may also cause the observed small numbers of nodules to develop from 
the much more numerous points of invasion on the primai'y root Any factor 
that tends to raise the carbohydrate level causes the increased formation 
of nodules at invaded points. The detrimental effects of the application of 
combined N on nodule formation can be explained, at least in part, by the 
consequent lowering of the carbohydrate level in the plant through sjmthesis 
of protein. If the carbohydrate level is raised, however, as by growing the 
plant in an atmosphere containing additional CO 2 , the effects of adding com- 
bined N are to some extent overcome. 

A study of Rhizobium species in relation to nodule formation on the 
roots of Florida legumes, I, W. R. Careoll {8oiL 8cL, 37 (1934), No. 2, pp. 
117^185, figs. 4)» — ^Forty-one new leguminous plant species representing 14 
genera were investigated as to cross-iuot*ulation relationships and assigned 
to groups as follows: Group 1 (pea) Lathy r us tingitanus; group 2 (clover) 
Trifolium caroliniamm, T, pi'oomilens, and T. reflexum; group 5 (cowpea) 
Ai^oa tuberosa, Aesohynomene amerlcma, CUtoria tematea, ErytTirina 
ncrhacea, Lespedeza serecia, L. stipulaeea, Desmodium tiiflora, Minwsa striglh 
losa, Crotalaria alata, C. anagyroides, C. axilJana, C. faJcata^ C. goreensis, 
C, MUebrandtii, C. incana, O, intermedia, C. jtmcea, O. lamceolata, 0. Mawillaria, 
C. m%ndyi, C. myaoi^cnaia, 0, oocarpa, V. polyapcnna, O. rotimdilolia, C. spec- 
iabiU% C. striata, C. uaaramoenaia, 0. valetonii, C. mlliooU, and C. vemicosa; 
group 19 Lupinus diffiiaua and L. villosus; group 20 Vida acwtifolia and 
r. fioridana; group 21 WistarUi cbinemis; and group 22 Piihecolohium duloc. 
The last 4 are new gi-oups established on the basis of failure to obtain nodule 
develoijmeut after inoculation with cultures from 14 previously established 
groups. 

The group relationships of the plant species investigated by previous workers 
and the author are presented in a table. Irregularities in nodule formatiozi 
are pointed out in some of the larger cross-inoculation groups, particularly 
in the cowpea group. It is concluded that the present-day conceptions of, and 
practices in, legume group inoculation are illogical and unsound and should be 
revised. ^ 

The comparative growth rates of Rhizobium meliloti and Rhizobium 
japonicum, I, II, R. H. Wa xk kb, D. A. Anderson, and P. B. Brown (Zenthl 
Baht [efc.], 2 Abt, 86 (1932), No. 19-26, pp. 433-443; 87 (1932), No. I- 4 , pp, 
27-449 fiffs. 22). — ^This is a contribution from the Iowa Experiment Station. 

I. Qualitative atudies.— It is reported that a number of tested isolates of 
B. meliloti and R. japonicum, along with a few other strains of legume organ- 
isms, were grown in liquid media and their growth rates compared by esti- 
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mating the degree of turbidity produced. R. meliloti, B, pUaseoU, and B. 
trifoHi produced turbidity quickly and in large amounts, while B, japoiiicum, 
B. lupini, and cowpoa bacteria produced turbidity very slowly. No significant 
differences in rate of turbidity production were noted between different isolates 
of the same strain of bacteria. The rate was similar also, regardless of whether 
mannitol or sucrose was present in the medium. 

II. Quantitative studies . — comparative growth rates of two isolates each 
of B. meliloti and R, japonieum were tested by using liquid media and deter- 
mining th(‘ numbers of viable organisms at intervals by the agar plate counting 
method. 

In most cases the organisms grew slightly faster in the glucose media than 
in the mannitol media when the nitrogen content was the same. The rate of 
growth was also slightly faster in the presence of nitrate nitrogen tlian without 
added nitrate, irrespective of the carboh 5 ’drate used. 

The generation time of B. japonicum was found to be about twice as long 
as that of Ifi. melUoti, For example, in glucose medium without nitrate nitro- 
gen the generation time of R. meliloti was 3.21 hr. and that of R. japonicum 
6.09 hr. The data support earlier studies which indicate that the alfalfa 
root nodule bacteria grow considerably faster than the soybean bacteria. 

The Fungi Imperfecti: Order Sphaeropsidales, with keys and refer- 
ences for the genera, H. B. Bender (North Woodbury ^ Conn.: Author, 1984, 
pp. 52 ). — The author has prepared compact dichotomous keys for 568 genera 
of the Fungi Imperfecti belonging to the order Sphaeropsidales. The work is 
apparently based, to a considerable extent, on a study of the literature. A 
separate key is given for each of the four families recognized. A bibliography 
to the original descriptions of the included genera and synonyms is appended. 
The author intends to publish keys to the other orders. 

Resistance of fungous spores to low temperatures, C. J. Alexopoxjlos and 
J. Dbtjmkond (III. state Acad. Sci. Trans., 26 (1984), No. 3, p. 63 ). — Spores 
from cultures of Melanconium fuligincum, Coniothyrimn sp., Eurotium herbario- 
rum, and Cytospora chrysosperma were exposed for 1 hr. to the temperature of 
liquid air (about —185® 0.). Normal germination and growth took place after- 
ward on corn meal agar in all cases. Mycelium of certain fungi similarly 
treated failed to grow. 

The first results of studies on protozoa of the moorland soils of Lom- 
bardia (Lombardy) [trans. title], B. and L. Geandobi (Blcerca Sci. [Boma), 
1 (1934), No. 8, pp. 413-422 ). — ^The protozoa of three typos of Lombardia 
moorland (pinotum, robiuielum, and callunetum) were studied Cor 1 yr. Dif- 
fei^nt groups of protozoan species wore found in different types of land, 
robinietum giving a particularly rich fauna. 

The authors conclude that such differences are due to the nature of the 
dominant plant, which induces dillereuces by means of its remains that decom- 
pose on the ground. Recent treatment of reclaimed moorland soil witli stable 
manure and lime api)eared to cause the development of a special group of 
protozoan species. 

The accessory factor necessary for the growth of Nematospora gossypii, 
I-ra (Bioohem. Jour., 25 (1931), No. 5, pp. 1656-1673; 27 (1933), No. 6, pp. 
1859-1868 ). papers are reported. 

I. The chemical nature of the accessory factor, H. W. Buston and B, N. 
Pramanik (pp, 1656-1670) .—As in the case of yeast, it was found that an 
accessory factor is required by N. yossypH for normal growth on synthetic 
media. This fungus was unable to assimilate simple nitrogenous compounds 
unless supplied with this factor, which was found to be associated with crude 
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proteins from various sources and to be present in extracts from lentils and 
etiolated lupine seedlings. Less activity was shown by extracts from cotton 
leaves, potatoes, and yeast. 

“ The accessory factor j ields two components on precipitation with barium 
hydroxide and alcohol; neither alone is active, the presence of botli iractions 
being necessary. The active substance [thus precipitated] can bo replaced 
in the medium by small amounts of inositol. The active substaiice . . . not 
precipitated [in this way] is precipitated by mercuric acetate and sodium 
carbonate. 

“ Inositol has been isolated from the baryta precipitate ; . . . the [remain- 
ing] fraction ... is inactive.” Inositol intensifies the activity of certain 
relatively inactive substances like marmite, the lack of activity of which is 
therefore considered to be due to a deficiency of inositol. The latter material, 
however, is not considered to act in the way Eeader found mannitol to act 
in promoting growth of Streptothrix coralUniis (JB3. S. E., C2, p. 04). 

II. The relation ot the accesssory (actor to “ hios ”, H. W. Eustoii and B. N. 
Pramanik (pp. 1G71-1673). — ^The growth-promoting accessory factor necessary 
for N, gassy pii was found in association with bios among natural products, but 
tile two substances did not appear to be identicaL Inositol was devoid of 
true bios activity, but was essential for the growth of this fungus. 

III. The preparation of concentrates ot the second accessory factor, H. W. 
Buston and S. Kasinathan (pp. 1859-1868). — ^By precipitation successively with 
mercuric acetate, barium hydroxide, and phosphotungstic acid, followed by 
extraction from acid solution (after mild hydrolysis) with butyl alcohol, the 
second factor is obtained as a concentrate active in doses of 1.2 mg per 100 cc 
of medium in the presence of 20 mg of inositol. 

The active substance occurs naturally in combination with an inactive nitrog- 
enous base and possesses weak acidic properties. 

Phylogenetic taxonomy of plants, J. H. Schaffnes (Quart. Rev. Biol., 9 
(1934), ^ 0 . 2, pp, 129-160, figs. 2), — After a brief rdsumS of the dev^opment 
of plant taxonomy and particularly of the phyletic viewpoint, this contribution 
from the Oliio State University points out that “botanical science has at 
last advanced far enough that a rather conclusive taxonomy can be CNtablished 
on a true evolutionary basis.” 

A series of 21 principles and dicta are set down as the basis of the author's 
taxonomic procedure. Ten fundamental progressive stages in the evolution of 
plants are discussed. A ss’nopsis of the 10 plant phyla, in the form of an 
analytical key, is followed by synopses of the classes and sul)classes under 
each phylum. The diagram of a phylogenetic tree is presented, on which the 
classes and subclasses are arranged. 

After a consideration of the segregative and progressive movements in the 
Anthophyta, a synopsis of the orders of this phylum is given, airanged by 
subclasses and Illustrated by a detailed diagram. 

The author lists a direct cumulative series of 101 fundamental hereditary 
potentialities culminating in the dandelion. He presents another series cul- 
minating in Indian com (Zea mays), a third in Dictyophora, and a fourth in 
Spirogyra reflexa as examples of the way in which phylogenetic evolution is 
believed to proceed by the addition of potentialities, step by step. 

Eelgrass disappearance has serious effects on waterfowl and industry, 
0. CoTTAM (TJ, S. Dept, Agr. Yearbook 1934, pp, 191-193, fig. i).— In view of the 
sudden and nearly complete dying out of eelgrass (Zostera marina) along the 
Atlantic coasts of North America and Europe, the author discusses the im- 
portance of this plant to waterfowl and aquatic life, generally, and its ocononiic 
uses. A brief account is given of its disappearance and the resulting situation. 
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GENETICS 

Embryology and genetics, T. H. Mobgan (New York: Columlia Univ. 
Press, 19Si, pp. /X+2J8, figs. 129). — description of the development of the 
oviun and embryo in both asexual and sexual reproduction, with many examples 
and illubtrations drawn Irom \ a nous biological species and having special 
reference to the application and relationship to genetics. 

Chromosome number and meiotic behavior in Gossypium, J. M. Web- 
ber (Jour. Agr. Res. [U. if?.], 7/9 (J9S4), No. 3, pp. 223-^237, figs. I^).— Cyto- 
logical studies con/iiined the reported haploid chromosome number of 13 for 
all Asiatic cottons, for wild American species of Gossypium, and for G. sturtii, 
and of 20 for all cultivated American cottons. O. darwinii was found to have 
20 haploid chromosomes and O. kirkii approximately 24 diploid dbromosomes. 
Although a few bivalents in cultivated cottons are attached by interstitial 
chiasmata, most are attached by 1 or 2 terminal or subterminal chiasmata. 
The wild American species and G. sturtii appear to exhibit only terminal or 
sub terminal chiasmata and normal meiotic behavior. Occasionally in cultivated 
American cottons Irom 1 to 5 quadrivalents are formed. Counts of chromo- 
somes and behavior during the homotypic division ^ow that spores of culti- 
vate<l cottons occasionally have less and rarely more than the characteristic 
haploid number. The chromosomes within a cotton species evidently are hetero- 
geneous in shape and very nearly equivalent in size. While there is evidence 
that the speedes having 26 pairs are of tetraploid nature, the final proof of this 
tetraploid nature and the consequent phylogenetic interpretations appear to 
rest upon the t>pe of pairing that occurs in American-Asiatic cotton hybrids. 

American wild cottons with thirteen chromosomes, T. H. Kbabney (Jour, 
Heredity, 25 (1934), No. 8, pp. 305-312, figs. 4).— The characteristics and pos- 
sible relationships of Qossypium kloteschianum, G. davidsonii, G. harJenessii, 
and G. armouriamim, all lintless species of cotton, are described with a de- 
terminative key. 

Anomalous segregation of a triploid tomato, 0. L. Httskins (Jour. 
Heredity, 25 (1934), No. 7, pp. 281-286, figs, 3). — ^From a triploid tomato orig- 
inally developed at the John Innes Ilorticultural Institution, England, there 
were obtained at McGill University 22 seeds from ■which were raised 11 
plants, all tetraploid. The possibility that a branch on the triploid had changed 
its chromosome complex is sug'^ested. 

Studies in North American violets. — ^IV, Chromosome relations and fer- 
tility in diploid and tetraploid species hybrids, H. C. Bold and A. Gebshoy 
(Vermont 8ta. Bui. 378 (1934), PP* 64, pis. 15).— This, the fourth in a series 
of pai)ers relating to the Reneties of the violet (E. S. li., 71, p. 7C0), discusses 
the results of a study of the maturation divisions in diploid and tetraploid 
species hybrids. In each set of crosses the reciprocal hybrids resembled 
each other rather closely. The diploid hybrids were partially fertile and 
the tetraploid fully sterile and feebly parthenocarpic. Maturation divisions 
in the diploid hybrids were predominantly normal and in the tetraploid highly 
abnormal. Instances of complete pairing of chromosomes were observed 
in the tetraploids, but normal sporogenesis did not take place and the typical 
pollen grains were observed to be morphologically imperfect and physiologically 
impotent. A precocious degeneration of the flower buds usually accompanied 
and often preceded the abnormal maturation divisions, suggesting that the 
failure in the divisions may be interpreted on the basis of disturbed morplio- 
genetic processes in the flower buds. 

The bull index problem in the light of modem genetics, J. L. Lush 
(Jour. Dairy 8(^., 16 (1933), No. 6, pp. 501-522, fig. i).— An attempt is made to 
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clarify the genetic basis for bull indexes. The author points out that special 
emphasis must be placed on the production of the daughters, and recommends 
the equal parent index in which daughters’ average plus the increase of the 
daughters over their dams serves as a basis of measurement as the metho<l 
proven soundest in principle and relatively easy to calculate. The possibility 
of wealmessos in this molliod playing an important part is also noted. 

Descent and origin of the Afrikander cattle, H. Epstein {Jour. Eerediiy, 
U {mS), No. 12, pp. 449-462, flgs. 6).— A description is given of the origin of 
Afrikander cattle, from which it is concluded that the cattle of the Hottentots 
formed the nucleus of the breed and that such cattle were descended from 
Zebu cattle brought by the Semitic nomads from Ethiopia to Egypt and other 
parts of Africa 3,000 to 4,000 years ago. 

Attention is called to the development of sheep in Africa and the replacement 
of the thin-tailed sheep of the Hamites in Egypt by the fat-tailed sheep of the 
Semites, the descendants of the Asiatic Ovis arkal, probably at about the same 
time the Zebu cattle were introduced. 

Linkage tests in poultry. — I, W. Landaxjek {Biol. Gen., 8 {1932), No. 1, pp. 
219-226). — Studies of linkage relations of several characters in poultry by 
back-crossing heterozygous birds to double recessives at the [Connecticut] 
Storrs Experiment Station showed that the following pairs of characters 
were independently inherited : Creeper and single comb, frizzle and single comb, 
bare neck and frizzled plumage, and bare neck and single comb. Duplex comb 
was determined by one factor dominant to single comb with the probable 
operation of one modifying factor. 

Linkage tests in poultry. — ^11, Linkage of the mmpless gene, W. Lan- 
DATJER {Jour. Heredity, 24 {1983), No. 7, pp. 293, 294)- — Studies were made of 
the linkage relations between rumplessness and the characters for crest and 
frizzle, based on matings made at the [Connecticut] Storrs Experiment Station. 
A random distribution was obtained in all four classes when cockerels heter- 
ozygous for rumplessness and crest were mated to normal White Leghorn 
pullets. However, two cockerels heterozygous for rumplessness and frizzled 
plumage, when mated to normal White Leghorn pullets, produced 117 rumpless 
frizzles, 89 rumpless normals, 101 normal rump and frizzle, and 142 normal 
rump and normal plumage offspring. These data indicate 42.3 percent of 
recombinations and therefore suggest linkage of the genes for rumplessness 
and frizzled plumage. 

Attention is called to the fact that others have reported linkage between 
frizzled plumage and crest, and if such is the case there must be linkage 
between rumplessness and crest, but these factors are evidently at opi>ositc 
ends of the chromosome or on different chromosomes. 

Light-phase Mallard ducks, E. G. Jaap {Jour. Heredity, 24 {1933), No. 12, 
pp. 467-472, figs. S).— A study is reported from the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station of the mode of inheritance of the character “light phase” in Mal- 
lard ducks. “Light phase” was found to be a recessive factor which pro- 
duced a lighter color in the allelomorphs of the Mallard series, including 
several other variations. With a single exception, li UXU U matings produced 
*“ light phase ” offspring only, while Li LiXLi 14 matings produced all normals. 
The expected ratios were closely approximated in the Fj and back-cross progeny. 

The influence of the “light phase” factor on dusky {mfi) and restricted 
(MjB) are described, including the phenotype expected in ducks of different 
genotypes. 
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The normal and experimental development of the mammary’ gland 
(Missouri 8ta. Res. Bui. 201 (1934), pp. 35, figs. 57).— Two papers are pre- 
sented as follows : 

I, The male and female domestic cat, C. W. Turner and W. R. Delkloss. — 
Experiments on the development of the mammary c»land in cats indicated that 
the estrogenic hormone will stimulate growth of the duct system in male 
and female gonadc'ctoinized animals in an approximately equal manner. 
Marked stimulation of the lobule-alveolar system followed the simultaneous 
administration of 1 rabbit unit of corporin and 25 rat units of theelin for 
20 days. Six daily administrations of 2 cc of galactin, following the above 
treatment, caused the stimulation of milk secretion comparable to that ob- 
served in normal females at the time of parturition. Following weaning, 
lactation was quickly inhibited and a gradual involution of the lobule-alveolar 
system occurred for about 80 days, at which time only the duct system 
remained. 

II, The male and female dog, C. W. Turner and E. T. Gomez. — A detailed 
description is given of the changes in the mammary gland of bitches during 
pregnancy and pseudopregnancy. Only slight growth of tlie duct system was 
stimulated in ovaricctomized male and female dogs by daily injection of 
from 100 to 200 rat units of the estrogenic hormone for periods of from 20 
to o5 days, from which it is suggested that insufficient amounts of the hormone 
were injected. Ilystorectomy was found not to interfere with the growth 
oC the lobule-alveolar system during i)seudopregnancy. When such develop- 
ment had occurred In virgin pseudopregnant bitches, it was found that the 
animals responded rapidly to the lactogenic hormone. 

The causes of the growth and function of the udder of cattle, 0. W. 
Ttjbnee (Missouri Sta. Bui. 339 (1934) ^ PP- 20, figs. 17). — brief account is 
given of the development of the mammary gland in dairy cattle in preparation 
for milk secretion, indicating the role of the hormones, estrin, corporin, and 
aalactin in inducing these changes. 

Lactation in a barren heifer, I. Johansson and M. H. Knttdben (Jour. 
Dairy 8ci., 16 (1933), No. 6, pp. 523-^28, fig. I).— A case of lactation in a 
barren Jersey-Angus heifer at the Wisconsin Experiment Station is noted. Milk 
secretion started at the age of about 3 years and continued for about 630 days. 
Prior to the starting of milk secretion the heifer had evidently been suckled 
by calves running with her. The maximum daily yield was 18.7 lb., and the 
total yield was 5,011.0 lb. of milk, which, on chemical analysis, seemed normal. 

Results of transplanting gonadial tissue in dairy cows and bulls, F. W. 
Millee, R. R. Graves, and G. T. Creech ( Jour . Agr. Res. [17. 8.}, 49 (1934), 
No. 3, pp. 259-278, figs. 12). — Accounts arc given of the results of transplanting 
cattle and pig ovaries into the muscle tis.suc of 11 Jersey and ITolstein-Priosian 
cows, and bull and pig testicles into the muscle tissue of 5 bulls at the U. S. 
Animal Husbandry Experiment Farm, Bellsville, Md. Difficulties in the repro- 
ductive ability of these animals had been noted. The results showed that trans- 
plantation of the ovarian tissue had no appreciable effect on the estrous cycle 
or the production of ova, and that practically no damage was done to pregnant 
cows. No appreciable effects on the spermatozoa production of senile bulls 
resulted from the transplantation of testicular tissue, although some increase 
in appetite, body vigor, and aggressiveness was noted. 

The spermatozoa of a 6^/6-year-old bull became temporarily active and fertility 
followed the grafting of 4 pieces of a pig testicle on the left trapezius thoracalis 
muscle. The grafts were completely resorbed at slaughter, about 6 months after 
the operation. 

05294—35 3 
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Oestrogenic hormone in the urine of the stallion, B. Zondek {Nature 
[London}, 133 (1934), No, 8361, p, Studies of the estrogenic properties 

of the urine of stallions indicated, in experiments with guinea pigs, that the 
same influence on the secondary sex characters was exhibited as lias been pro- 
duced by the follicular hormone. 

The relationship of the male and female hormones is discussed. It is con- 
sidered that the male hormone represents an intermediate product in the 
formation of the female hormone, and the female hormone occurs in the male 
organism as a degradation product of the male hormone. 

A study of the pituitary factor increasing the ovarian weights of im- 
mature rats when injected in combination with pregnancy urine, R. L. 
Leonard (Amer, Jour, Physiol., 108 (1934), No, 2, pp, SSl~-840), — ^Immature fe- 
male rats 22 to 24 days of age were injected daily for 4 days with a pregnancy 
urine extract, extract of the anterior lobe of the hypophysis freed of the 
growth hormone, and a combination of the two to study the influence on the 
growth of the ovaries. The combination of pregnancy urine extract and extract 
of sheep hypophysis brought about increases of from 104 to 790 percent in the 
weight of the ovaries above the growth produced by the two hormones injected 
separately. The use of beef hypophysis in the combination produced less 
stimulation, while human hypophysis extracts produced still smaller increases. 

Superfetation in the albino rat, J. B. Slonaker (Amer, Jour, Physiol., 108 
(1934), No. 2, pp. 322, 323).— Two cases of superfetation in the rat are noted 
in which the birth of litters occurred 14 and 15 days apart, respectively. These 
results are taken to substantiate the occurrence of ovulation durinsr gc^^latioii 
coincidentally with the peaks of the spontaneous activity which have been 
observed occasionally in female rats during gestation. 

HELD CROPS 

[Field crops research by the U. S. Department of Agriculture] (U. 8. 
Dept. Agr. Yearlook 1934, VP- 167-170, 174, 175, 313, 314, 334-351, figs. 2).— 
Recent developments and features of certain lines of agronomic research are 
described in brief articles entitled Cotton of Egyptian Type Is Noncompetitive 
Crop for West’s Irrigated Lands, by T. H. Kearney (pp. 167-169) ; Cotton- 
Volume Beduction Should Be Supplemented by Quality Improvement, by O. F. 
Cook (pp. 169, 170) ; Crested Wheatgrass Useful in Northern Groat Plains 
Pasture, by C. R. Enlow and H. L. Westover (pp. 174, 175) ; Seed Gcnorally 
Will Not Stand Both High Moisture and Warmth, by E. H. Toole and E. Brown 
(pp. 313, 314) ; and Sugar-Beet Seed Grown Successfully in America by Over- 
wintering in Field, by E. W. Brandes and G. H. Coons (pp. 334-337). 

Field crops [for the Imperial Valley], S. W. Cosby and L. G. Goar (Cali- 
fornia 8ta, Oirc. 334 (1934), pp. iM7).— -Adaptations and yields are described, 
and cultural and harvest practices, based on experiments by the Imperial 
Valley Substation, are recommended for alfalfa, beans, clover, sweetclover, 
cowpeas, chickpeas, fleld peas, peanuts, soybeans, vetch, miscellaneous legumes, 
barley, com, oats, grain sorghum, sorgo, rice, wheat, castor-beans, cotton, flax, 
hemp, sugar beets and stock beets, grasses, and miscellaneous forage and green 
manure crops. A planting calendar for the several crops is included (pp. 
74-77). 

[Field crops research in Idaho, 1988] (Idaho Sta. Bui, 205 (1934), pp, 10, 
22-26, 60-64, 55, 66, 68, 70, 71-74, fiffs. 7). — ^Agronomic experiments (B. S, R., 69, 
p. 788) reported on from the station and substations included breeding work 
with wheat and oats; variety trials with oats, winter and spring wheat and 
barley, alfalfa (B. S. R., 71, p. 37), field peas, soybeans, and miscellaneous 
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forage grasses and mixtures; cultural (including planting) tests with alfalfa 
and red clover for seed, corn, and potatoes ; study of winter hardiness of wheat 
varieties and relation between winter-killing and snow scald; inoculation 
and germination studies with field peas; fertilizer trials with wheat, alfalfa 
for hay, red clover for seed, and potatoes ; treatment of alfalfa with gypsum and 
sulfur; control of whitetop by tillage and perennial weeds with sodium 
chlorate; reseeding of burned-over lands (B. S. R., 71, p. 405) ; effect of manage- 
ment on the composition of pastures; trials of pasture mixtures; a study of 
the composition and vitamin content of pasture grasses and alfalfa hay; and 
crop rotations. 

[Field crops experiments at the Moses Fell Annex Farm, Bedford, 
Ind.], H. J. ItoD and H. G. Hall (Indiana 8ta. Circ. 20S (19S4), pp. 8-11, 
figs. B),— Average acre yields obtained in variety trials with winter wheat, 
rye, barley, and oats, and soybeans for hay and seed, and average yields of 
spring barley, rye, and wheat are again (E. S. R., 69, p. 789) tabulated for 
several periods. The response of pasture to fertilizers, lime, and manure, and 
the behavior of pasture mixtures are reviewed briefly. 

[Field crops experiments in Kentucky] (Kentucky 8ta. BpL 1933, pt. 1, 
pp. 20, 21, 24-26, 27-29, 31, 32, 39, 64, 65, 66). — Continued progress is reported 
from agronomic research (B. S. R., 70, p. 172) at the station and the Robinson 
and Western Kentucky Substations, including rotation, fertilizer, and variety 
studies, electrically heated plant beds, and utilization of low grades for com- 
mercial products, all with tobacco ; breeding work with corn ; variety tests with 
red clover, sorgo for sirup, and wheat ; fertilizer trials with sorgo and potatoes ; 
effects of legumes in the rotation on yields of corn and wheat; relation of root 
reserves to adaptation of red clover ; life history and self-fertility studies with 
bluegrass; the residual effect of legumes on bluegrass sods; and pasture 
experiments. 

[Agronomic experiments in New Jersey], L. G. Schebhebhobn, W. R. 
Robbins, and H. B. Spbagub (Neto Jersey 8ta8. Bien. Rpt. 1932-33, pp. 50, 51, 
77-81). — Continued research with field crops (B. S. R., 67, p. 517) reported 
on briefiy included breeding work with corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, alfalfa, 
red clover, alsike clover, velvet bentgrass, and Jerusalem-artichoke ; variety 
tests with com, wheat, rye, oats, barley, soybeans for hay, alfalfa, red clover 
(strains), timothy, and annual hay crops ; the nutrition of sweetpotatoes in sand 
culture and the effect of nutrient solutions on sprout production in sweet- 
potatoes; studies of soil conditions for turf grasses and development of grass 
roots; trials of pasture mixtures; and cooperative fertilizer experiments with 
pastures. The place of field crop pro<luction in New Jersey agriculture is 
indicated. 

[Field crops research at Rothamsted, 1932] (Rothamsted Expt. 8ta., 
Harpenden, Rpt., 1932, pp. 21-42, 68, 69, 74r-77, 108-132, 134, 136-162, 169-226, 
figs. 2). — Continued agronomic experiments (B. S. R., 68, p. 319), reported on 
from the station and outlying fields, embraced fertilizer studies with wheat, 
barley, potatoes, sugar beets, mangels, kale, and grassland; a comparison of 
manure with nitrogen carriers for crops ; fertilized rotations ; effects of culture, 
fertility, variety, and seasonal conditions on quality of barley; relation of 
grading to the composition of barley; meadow v. fallow for wheat; inoculation 
of legumes; cultural tests with sugar beets, barley, kale, and potatoes; and 
trials of forage mixtures. Summaries of station contributions on statistical 
methods and plat technic are also included. 

[The Woburn field experiments, 1932] J. A Voelckbb (Rothamsted Expt. 
8ta., Harpenden, Rpt., 1932, pp. 94-106, 133, 135, IdS-idS).— The yields in the 
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fifty-sixth year of contiaaous wheat and barley on Stackyard field arc reported 
as heretofore (B. S. R., 6S, p. 319), with accounts of crop rotations, ftroen 
manuring experiments, and fertilizer exi)criments with sugar beets aiul kale. 

H. G. Miller again describes the operation of the station farm. 

Boot habits of certain crop plants as obseiwedl in the humid soils of 
New Jersey, N. F. Fabkis (A^o// fife/., 38 U934), Ko. S, pp, 81-111, figs. 8).— The 
root systems of potatoes, red clover, and corn in New Jersey Experiment Stations 
studies were very miicJi less extonsiv’e than those n^ported from the suhliuniid 
and semiarld regions of the Western and Midwestern States. Potato roots were 
limited to the first foot of soil, and tlie lateral extent seldom exceeded 1 ft. 
The root sj’stems of red clover did not penetrate deeper than 3 ft., and corn 
roots extended no farther than 2 ft. either laterally or vertically. The soil 
acidity, percentage of organic matter, pore space, and soil texture apparently 
have little influence on root extension, although the i)ore space may be important 
in seasons of high rainfall. 

The amount of soil moisture at time of seeding seemed to intluence the 
form of clover root systems to a large degree. The ample rainfall in the 
region apiieared to give plant roots very little stimulus to penetrate to tlie 
lower soil layers. The same observation seemed applicable to the supply 
of mineral nutrients which is coupled with the iiiJliience of soil moisture. The 
higlier yields of potatoes from small sets spaced closely appeared due to the 
more extensive utUization of the soil by the plant roots. Different fertilizer 
ratios seemed to have little effect on potato root systems. Differences noted in 
yields might be due to the direct influence of fertilizer on translocation of food 
to the tubers. Various varieties of corn presciilcd (piilc different root systems, 
the plants with the largest top growth generally having the most extensive root 
systems. Differences in yields and root development of corn receiving different 
tyiJes of cultivation were very slight. 

Crop varieties and planting mixtures (Maryland Sta. Bui. 362 (1934)$ PP^ 
396S99). — ^Varieties of corn, small grains, and legumes for forage and green 
manure, and mixtures for hay, emergency hay, and pasture are recommended 
for different regions and conditions in Maryland. 

The grain crops, I, J. F. Hoffmann, edited by K. Mohs ( Das Getreidekorn. 

I. Bandy Die Behandlung, Trocknung und BeweHung dcs Octreides. Berlin: 
Paul Parey, 1931^ 2. ed., reo., vol. 1, pp. XII +384$ figs- 199).—Vari 1 of this 
volume, by K. Seidel, deals with the storage of grain with special relei’eiice 
to the ripening process, moisture, temperature, and other conditions; part 2, 
by K. Mohs, considers the drying of grain and the several typos of drioi-s; 
and part 3, by G. Briickner, treats of the quality charactei’s gi*aiu and their 
determination, and also deals with the several cereals in detail. 

Permanent grass hays for sandy soils, G. Eppley (Maryland 8ta. Bui. 362 
(1934) y PP- S71, 372).— Experiments and experiences in different situations 
indicated taU meadow oatgrass and orchard grass for a permanent hay criq) 
for sandy, shale, and gi-avelly soils of Maryland, i. e., on so-called thin lauds. 
Korean lespedeza seemed satisfactory to mix with these grasses and would 
add to the feeding value of the second cutting. Alsike clover is recommended 
for the sandy soils. For a good quality hay, the grasses should be cut not 
later than full bloom. The hay mixture recommended included orchard grass 
10 lb., tall oatgrass 10, and alsike clover 4, or Korean lespedeza 10 lb. per 
acre. 

Alfalfa-timothy hay for the dairy farm. — ^I, Growing high-grade hay in 
liberal amounts, M. A. Bachtell and H. Aluen (Ohio Sta. Bui. 538 (1934), 
pp. 3-20, figs- -i).— A system permitting one-half or more of tlie tillable area to 
remain in meadows, worked out at the Trumbull County Experiment Farm, 
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comprises meadows, largely clover for the first cutting of the first year, 
alfalfa-timothy mixture for the first cutting of following years, and alfalfa 
for the second cutting of all years. A satisfactory seed mixture was alsike 
2 lb., red clover 4, alfalfa 6, and timothy 4 lb. Oats was a better companion 
crop than wheat when the mixture was broadcasted. Limestone enough to 
bring the soil (Trumbull silly clay loam) to at least pit 0 appeared to be 
the most important factor in securing such meadows. Other fertility practices 
were normal. Alfalfa-timothy meadows were very drought-resistant, and when 
cut before June 15, their heavy hay crops contained as high a protein per- 
centage as some commercial alfalfa. Compared with a 3-yr. rotation of com, 
oats, and hay, an equal area in such meadows required less man labor, cost 
less per acre, and produced more digestible feed nutrients at a lower unit 
cost. 

Supplementary hay crops for Maryland, K. G. Bothgeb {MaryTxind Sta. 
BuL 362 (193i), pp. 368-370), — Comparisons of crops suitable for supplemen- 
tary roughage suggested fall-sown rjo, barley, and wheat for use in late 
spring, April 15 to about May 10, midsoason oats (as Swedish Select) for 
June 15 to July 1, Sudan grass, silage corn, and soybeans for July and 
August, and Korean lespedeza for late summer hay. The importance of seed- 
ing rate and stage of maturity is shown. 

Soil, field-crop, and pasture management for Suffolk and Nassau Coun- 
ties, New York. — ^TI, Pasture improvement and management, D. B. John- 
stone-Wallace ([New Torlv] Cornell Sta. Bui. 600 (1934), PP* 46-62, figs, 6 ). — 
The pasture situation in Suffolk and Nassau C'ountios (Long Island), N. Y., 
and the botanical composition and fertility requirements of typical pastures 
are described. Suggestions are made on management as an improvement 
measure, seeding and fertilizing pasture, feeding cows on pasture, and on 
supplementing permanent pasture by grazing meadows, by special crops as 
sweetclover, Sudan grass, Japanese millet, and soybeans, and by soiling 
crops. 

Growing barley for malt and feed, H. V. Hablan ( U, 8, Dept. Agr., Farmr 
m’ Bui 1732 (1934), pp. 11+14, fid- f)* — ^Production practices deemed suitable 
for growing malting barley in different regions of the United States, par- 
ticularly in the Northern and Eiii>tern States, and also feed barley are out- 
liuod, and the requirements of maltsters, the merits of important varieties, 
and barley diseases are discussed briefly. Varieties and dates and rates of 
.seeding arc indicated for 30 State's growing the crop. 

Common beans (Vicia faba L.) [trans. title], V. S, Mtteatova (Trudy 
Prihl Bot., Genet, / 8ehK\ (But AppL BoU, Genet., and Plant-Brccdhng), 1931, 
8up. 60, pp. 298, pis- 3, figs. 75; Bug. abs., pp. 248-285). — ^This comprehensive 
monogi*aph on the horjflohean or broadbean treats of its origin; history of its 
cultivation; study of the species and peilinent literature; botanical relation- 
ships; heritable characters and their variations; the characteristics and classi- 
fication of the subspecies, varieties, and forms; and the distribution, production, 
and consumption of the crop in different countries of the world. 

Competitive efficiency and productivity of blucgrass (Poa pratensis L.) 
with partial defoliations at two levels of cutting, L. F. Gbabeb (Jour. Amer. 
8oc. Agron., 25 (1933), No. 5, pp. S2S-333).— Much larger current production 
of oven-dried bluegrass was obtained in 1929 at the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station with frequent and close defoliations than with tall defoliations made 
at the same time and as often. In 1930, when productivity was measured hy 
three uniform cuttings, bluegrass clipped closely in 1929 was less productive 
and the weeds were from five to seven times more abundant. However, in- 
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creased productivity in 1930 of plats with tall clippings in 1929 occiirrod almost 
entirely in the first cutting (May 10, 1930) . Due to many conditions associated 
with rapid and abundant accumulation of top growth on such plats, del ay oil 
recovery reduced yields of the subsequent cutting that year. 

Experiments on iarovizing corn, G. F. Sprague (Jour, Agr, Bes, [U, ^1, 
i8 (1934), Bo, 12, pp. 1112-^1120, fig, i).— larovization of corn consistently 
reduced the percentage of germination and also resulted in a general reduc- 
tion in number of visible nodes, in plant height, number of ears, and weight 
of shelled grain per plant. The slight acceleration of pollen shedding and 
silking noted in some strains was not considered of agronomic Importance. 
There was no evidence of a darkness requirement for com. 

Effect of failure of pollination on composition of com plants, A. M. 
Brunson and W. L. Latshaw (Jour. Agr. Bes. lU, S.], 49 (1934), 1> PP- 45- 

53). — Samples representing open-pollinated plants of Pride of Saline com with 
VI ell-filled and with poorly-filled eai*s taken in 1930 and 1931, and samples taken 
in 1931 from two single-cross hybrids grown with and without fertilizer, in 
which ear shoots of alternate plants were bagged before pollination occurred, 
were studied in cooperation by the Kansas Experiment Station and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Chemical analyses of stalks, leaves, cobs, and grain revealed that when sot 
of grain in corn plants is prevented or reduced by prevention of normal pollina- 
tion, as may be caused by high temperature or extreme desiccation or both, 
protein in particular and to a lesser extent nitrogen-free extract tend to 
accumulate in greater than normal proportions in other plant organs, and 
that the proportion of fiber is reduced, particularly in cobs and stems. The 
composition of the cob is influenced more than that of other plant parts, being 
higher in protein, fat, and ash and lower in fiber in plants with poorly filled 
ears. Fodder from such plants contained more protein and ash, slightly more 
fiber, and less fat and nitrogen-free extract than equal weights of fodder from 
plants with well-filled ears. The analyses indicated that, pound for pound, 
silage or fodder from a com crop in which pollination has been prevented is 
higher in protein and ash content than that from a crop with a full set of 
grain and is nearly as high in energy values. The acre yield of fodder usually 
was depressed considerably where normal pollination and grain production 
were prevented. 

Fertilizer evidently did not have much effect on the various parts of the 
plant, although the fiber content of cobs and stems was lower, the ash content 
of stems was higher, and the nitrogen-free-extract content of cobs and stems 
was lower where fertilizer was applied than where it was not. 

When to harvest sweet com stover, D. M. Goss (Maryland Sta. Bui, 
362 (1934), pp, S7S, 374) • — Sweet com stover allowed to stand for 7 to 10 days 
after ears were removed for canning was found to contain more of easily 
digested carbohydrates, especially sucrose, than that harvested immediately 
after the ears were pulled. 

A study of ammonia and nitrate nitrogen for cotton. — ^EE, Influence on 
fruiting and on some organic constituents, K. T. Houlet, T. G. Dtxlin, and 
T. A. Pickett (Georgia Sta. Bui. 182 (1934), PP- SO, figs. 1^).— The continuation 
of a comparative study of ammonium salts and nitrates as nitrogen sources 
for cotton (B. S. B., 66, p. 732) dealt particularly with the influence of the 
source of nitrogen on fruiting and on certain organic constituents of cotton 
plant saps. 

Ammonium salt solutions produced better vegetative growth and decidedly 
better fruiting in their respective series in three of four cases tlxan did nitrate 
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solutions. The growth rate was high in all series, and the reaction of the 
medium was usually between pH 4 and 6. An increased proportion of divalent 
bases in the solutions improved vegetative growth with ammonium salts and 
improved the conversion of nitrate nitrogen. 

With conditions favoring carbohydrate formation after absorption, the am- 
monium ion was converted rapidly into organic nitrogen compounds and no 
appreciable accumulation of ammonia nitrogen was noted in the ammonia- 
treated plants. The nitrate nitrogen was converted into organic forms more 
slowly than ammonia nitrogen, and there were heavy accumulations of nitrates 
in the nitrated plants with the highest concentrations in the saps of the 
younger, more active conducting tissues. Saps of ammonia-treated plants had 
higher concentrations of sugar in early growth stages, but such differences 
decreased somewhat with age. The nitrated plants tended toward higher 
water content than tliose receiving ammonium, especially in the stems and 
leaves. 

While the potential eflGlciency of ammonium salts as a source of nitrogen 
for cotton plants was established, the requirements for their utilization seemed 
to be much more exacting than for nitrates. 

Results of irrigation treatments on Acala cotton grown in the Mesilla 
Valley, New Mexico, A. S. Cubby (New Mexico 8ta. BuL 220 (1934), pp. 43, 
figB. 13 ). — ^The effects of seven irrigation schemes, involving the furrow and 
the border flooding motliods, on the yield and quality of Acala cotton grown 
on Gila day adobe, were studied duiing the period 1925-33. The agricultural 
and dimatic characteristics of the region are described briefly. 

For good stands on this soil, planting evidently should precede irrigation. An 
interval of from 5 to 6 weeks between the first two irrigations seemed to result 
in good growth conditions. The wide adaptation of cotton as to water was 
indicated by the similar yields from 4 or 5 applications and the slightly higher 
returns from twice as many irrigations. The length of lint was determined 
largely by moisture conditions early in summer and apparently was not affected 
by later water stress conditions. While lint percentage was reduced by water 
stress in September and later, it was not affected by moisture conditions during 
other parts of the growing season. Yields were not altered materially by addi- 
tional irrigation after enough water had been applied to maintain a fairly 
vigorous growing condition. Growth apparently was not impaired even when 
the leaves were allowed to wilt slightly for a few days before irrigation. Indi- 
cations were that withholding water late in the summer would hasten maturity, 
and vice versa, continuing irrigation until late in September could delay 
maturity with an increase in immature bolls. Practically the same results were 
obtained from the furrow and flooding methods, although the latter resulted 
in slightly earlier maturity. 

A new method of self-poUinating cotton, W. W. Ballakd (Z7. 8. Dept. 
Agr. Circ. 318 {1934), pp. 4, figs. S).—The paper-cone method of self-pollinating 
upland cotton, described and illustrated, is reported to be as effective as the 
paper-bag method and permits treatment of more than twice as many flowers 
in an equal period. Fastening the tip of the corolla with a rubber band or 
wire clip, while rapid, is not considered reliable enough for technical purposes. 

Flax-fiber production, B. B. Robinson {U, S. Dept. Agr., Farmers* Bui. 
1728 (1934), PP> 11+26, figs. 14 )- — ^The climatic, soil, fertility, and seed require- 
ments of fiber flax are indicated and cultural and harvesting operations and 
the preparation of the fiber are described, with comments on history, markets, 
and manufactured products. The information supersedes that given in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 669 (E. S. R., 33, p. 232). 
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Quantity and quality of oil produced from different types and varieties 
of flax, F. J. Bibchard (Canada Dept. Trade and Com., Crain Bes. Lab. Ann. 
Rpt. 5 (1931), pp. 10-16). — ^Examination of oil extracted from normal, frosted, 
scabby, and heated flaxseed and variety samples indicated that frost tends 
to reduce the quantity and deepen the color of oil, usually without effect on 
drying quality; that scab probably docs not affect yield or drying quality, 
although badly scabbed samples >icld deep amijer oil; and that heat damage 
does not reduce oil content unless severe, in which case drying quality and 
color are also impaired i^ightly. Varieties tested seemed normal in all respects, 
yellow flax lending to give a somewhat higher yield of oil. 

Potato experiments, J. Bushnell (Ohio Sta. Spec. Circ. fo (1934), pp- 4t- 
45, liffB. 4). — ^Brief reports are made on potato experiments dealing with now 
varieties, aerating soil with sand and perforated tile, corn and rye as green 
manures, fertilizer placements, response to manure, relation of planting date 
to sprout production, size of set, and rate of planting. 

The potatoes of South America andi their breeding possibilities rtrans. 
title], S. M. Bukasov (Ti-ud^ PriJd. Bot., Genet., i Selek, (Bui. Apph Bot, 
Genet., and Plant-Breeding), 1933, Sup. 58, pp. 192, pis. 2, figs. 55; J^ng. ahs., 
pp. 153-192). — ^The botanical, cytological, and agricultural characteristics of 
species of potatoes collected by Soviet agricultural explorers in the Andes, 
along the West Coast of South America, and in Mexico and Guatemala, are 
reported in detail, with accounts of their behavior in interspecifle crosses, 
frost and disease resistance, starch contents, and culinary values. Many new 
wild species were found. In addition to Solanum tuberosum (48 chromosomes), 
there were 13 new cultivated species including the widely grown S. andigemm 
(48), and the primitive rosette-forming, hardji S. jmepcmikii (36), 8 . curtilobum 
(60), 8 . ajanhuiri (24), and the tender 8 . stenotomum (24 and 36). The 
primitive species forming no rosette comprised the yellow-fleshed 8. goniocalyx 
(24 and 36) ; 8. rybimii (24) and 8. boyaoense (24), both having short rest 
periods: the early 8. pliureja (24) and 8. chaucha (36); and the triploids 
8. tenuifilamentum (36), 8. mamilliferwm (36), and 8. chocclo (36). 

[Potato seed maintenance and spraying experiments] (Maryland 8ta. 
Bui. 361 (1934), PP- 345-364, figs. 3). — ^The investigations are reported on in 
two parts. 

I. Potato seed mamtenaiice studies in Maryland, B. A. Jehle and J. W. Hon- 
berger (pp. 345-356). — ^Tuber-index and tuber-unit planting reduced rugose mo- 
saic from 25 to 1 percent in 5 yr. in McCormick potatoes, and one tuber-index 
planting practically eliminated virus diseases in Russet Rural and Dooley 
potatoes. The vitality of the Irish Cobbler, Smooth Rural, Russet Rural, Green 
Mountain, and Katahdin seedstock was not reduced by growing 1 yr. as a lale 
crop on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. The studies demonstrated that prac- 
tically disease-free seed stocks of McCormick can be developed and maintained, 
and suggested that prolific seed stock practically free from diseases and mix- 
tures can be developed and maintained by tuber-index planting in the spring, 
followed by tuber-unit planting in the fall on the Eastern Shore or tuber-unit 
planting at high elevations. 

II. Spraying early and late potatoes on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, R. A. 
Jehle, E. N. Cory, and R. T. Grant (pp. 357-364) .—During 3 years with 6 crops 
of Irish Cobbler potatoes, spraying with Bordeaux mixture and calcium arse- 
nate resulted in an average am-e increase of 49 bu. of primes (U. S. Nos. 1 and 
2) and a total average increase of 37 bu., compared with the usual practice of 
graying or dusting with an arsenical only, and injury was less from early 
blight, flea beetle, and leaf hopper. In dusthig tests, average increases amounted 
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to 42 bu. of primes and 13 bu. total in the early crop of Irish Gobblers, and 55 
and 13 bu., respectively, in the late cx’op. Compared with Bordeaux-calcium 
arsenate spray, the yield increase due to monohydratod copper-lime dust was 
smaller in the early crop and greater in the late crop. Addition of nicotine 
sulfate to the spray or dust did not increase yields when few aphids were 
present. Practical applications of the results are outlined, Avith remarks on 
early blight, flea beetle, leaf hopper, and hopper burn. 

Shortening the rest period of the potato, W. Stuart and B. H. Milstead 
(U. 8» Dept, Agr,, Tech, Bui, J^IS (1934), pp. 32, figs, 9 ). — In chemical treat- 
ments of potato sets to shorten the rest period (essentially those recommended 
by Denny (E. S. R., 59, p. 828), who collaborated in the tall of 1927), made 
during the fall and winter of 1928-29, tlie Prolific showed the quickest response 
among 27 varieties treated and was followed closely by four others. Sets 
treated with a 6-percent solution of ethylene chlorhydrin and in 1- and 2-pei‘cent 
solutions of sodium thiocyanate and held afterward in tight containers from 
6 to 48 hr. gave the most pronounced results. Sets dipped in a 3-percent sodium- 
thiocyanate solution and held in closed containers for from 6 to 24 hr. were 
delayed in germination and the plants produced showed considerable foliage 
injury. Sets of Dakota Red treated on November 12 did not respond in 28 
days, while sets treated December 20 gave 100 percent germination in 27 days, 
the difference being attributed to a lessened depth of tlie rest period. 

In the 192^0 experiment where the relative merits of the ethylene-clilor- 
hydrin and sodium-tliiocyanate treatments were compared with 23 varieties, 
considerable variation in response was noted. Prolific showed the quickest 
response from the ethylene-chlorhydrin treatment, and Early Rose, Noroton 
Beauty, Prolific, Burbank, and Keeper appeared to have the shortest rest 
period. Based on relative germination of treated and unti^eated sets, the most 
successful results were obtained from White Ohio, Beauty of Hebron, Queen- 
of-the-Valley, Early Manistee, and White-Eyed Peachblow. 

The treatments of whole tubers in 1931 with ethylene-chlorhydrin gas for 
24 and 48 hr. demonstrated its efficacy in shortening the rest period. Certain 
varieties appeared to be mure eiusily stimulated into growth than others. Pro- 
lific and Katahdin apparently are sensitive to chemical treatments and also 
seem to have a short rest period. 

The results on the whole indicated a prompter germination response from 
ethylene-chlorhydrin treatments than from sodium thiocyanate, although the 
latter usually soon overtook and often surpassed the former. See also an 
earlier note by Wright and Peacock on the rest period and dormancy 
(E. S. R., 71, p. 768). 

Growing fall Irish potatoes, W. D. Eii^ibrou(iH (Louisiana Sta, Giro, 11 
(1934), pp. 3).-- Cultural methods, field practices, seed treatments, and varieties 
are suggested for the autumn crop of potatoes. 

The storage of new potatoes, A. M. Smith (Scot Jour. Agr., 11 (1934), 
No, 2, pp. 202-201).— The preservation of the characteristics of new potatoes, 
according to the experiments reported, requires a suitable variety, e. g., King 
Edward, lifting tubers when immature by harvesting about 2 weeks before 
the usual time rather than by late planting, and proper storage. Best results 
were obtained by paddng tubers in fruit barrels about 2 to 2.5 cu. ft. in ca- 
pacity and storage in a cellar around 40*' F. Each barrel held about 40 
to 50 lb. of potatoes in 6 or 7 layers, interspersed with similar wei^ts of a 
packing mixture of about equal volumes of peat and sand with a moisture 
content averaging between 10 and 12 percent. Presence of 1 percent of caldum 
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carbonate seemed to lessen the tendency to sprout, but the effect was not gen- 
eraL Additions of apples did not inhibit sprouting. 

Botanical classifilcation of cultivated rice [trans. title], G. G. Gustchin 
(Ris et Risicult, 8 {1934), No. 1, pp. 1-46, 32, pis. g).--The classilicaiion em- 
braces three main groups: Bice with kernels from 5 to 7 mm Long, with (a) 
long, thin kernels and (b) broad, thick kernels, and rice with kernels 4 mm 
long. Earlier classifications are reviewed, and the merits of taxonomic and 
botanical characters for the purpose are appraised. 

Anthesis, pollination, and fertilization in sorghum, J. 0. Stephens and 
J. R. Quinbt {Jour. Agr. Res. lU. 8.1, 49 {1934), No. 2, pp. 123-136, figs. 5 ). — 
In cooperative observations made at Ghillicothe by the Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion and the U. S. Department of Agriculture on hermaphrodite fiowers that 
opened each hour during the full course of blooming, the average peak of 
flowering occurred in BlackhuU kafir between 11 p. m. and 1 a. m., in Spur 
feterita and Chinese Amber sorgo between 1 and 2 a. m., and in Standard 
Xellow milo between 5 and 6 a. m. Blooming began in the apex of the panicle, 
progressed downward, and required from 6 to 9 days for completion. Stam- 
inate fiowers began to open from 2 to 4 days later than hermaphrodite flowers. 
From the time the glumes first began to spread, individual spikelets of Spur 
feterita averaged 7 min. to become fully open, 20 min. to begin closing, and 
2 hr. 7 min. to become completely closed. When a plant was kept under a 
light at night and in a dark room during the day, the normal rhythm or 
periodicity of blooming was reversed in approximately 3C hr. While changes 
in temperature modified the rhythm, relative humidity did not seem to influence 
the time of blooming. Agitation of the panicles on very quiet nights acceler- 
ated blooming. 

Approximately 5,000 pollen grains were counted in each of two anthers of 
Spur feterita examined. Pollen deteriorated rapidly, and no seed was set when 
pollen was used 5 hr. or more after collecting from dehiscing anthers. Stig- 
mas were receptive at least 48 hr. before blooming and from 8 to 16 days 
after. Cytological examination of ovules collected at 2-hour intervals after 
pollination showed that fertilization takes place between 6 and 12 hr. after 
pollination. 

Cayuga soybean: A home-grown, high-oil high-protein concentrate, B. 
G. WiGGANS {{New York) Cornell 8ta. Bui. 601 {1934), pp. 32, figs. 5 ). — 
Cayuga soybeans, introduced by the U. S. Department of Agriculture from 
Manchuria and carried forward by the station since 1027, nppear wortliy of 
consideration by New York dairymen because of their adaptation, regular 
productivity, high protein content and feeding value, and possibilities as a 
cash crop and to replace expensive commercial feed. 

At the station this soybean has averaged 25 bu. per acre in cultivated rows 
and 38 bu. in drills. While properly handled solid drilling may give greater 
yields, cultivated rows wide enough for satisfactory cultivation appeared best 
for New York conditions at present. The plant is very early, maturing near 
Ithaca on or before September 10 when planted by June 1, is upright and 
determinate in growth, and its pods do not shatter on maturity. Its chemical 
composition was not found to differ much from the averages of all soybeans. 
Earliness and other features made Cayuga more desirable than several 
varieties and strains outyielding it in variety trials. In cultivated rows 
Cayuga yielded slightly less than drilled Cornellian oats or Alpha barley, but 
when drilled it outyielded them by wide margins and excelled in production 
of total digestible nutrients. Production practices, especially for seed, are 
outlined and experiences of growers are reviewed. Summaries of feeding 
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trials with dairy cattle comparing soybeans with other high-prolein concen- 
trates are included. 

Bolting in sugar beets, K. Esatj {Facts About Sugar, 29 (19S4), No. 5, pp. 
155-158, fig. 1). — Bolting, i. e., seed stalk development in the first year of growth, 
was observed in sugar beets sown in November and December in central 
California. The influence of climatic and soil conditions and variety were 
evident. In comparison of material from the Sacramento and Salinas Valleys, 
early bolters tended to produce slightly smaller roots than normal beets 
which in turn were smaller than late bolters. Early bolters showed a higher 
percentage of marc than late bolters and normal beets. The different types 
did not seem to differ significantly in sugar percentage and purity of juice. 
Selection and breeding might bring about reduction in percentage of bolting. 

The composition of bolters and woody beets [trans. title], J, PAzucb, 
A. Rfi&dKA, and K. PAtek {ZfscUr. ZneJeerindus. Gcchoslovak. Re pub., 58 
(1934), No. 28, pp. 221-226). — ^The tendency of sugar beets to bolt and to pro- 
duce fibrous roots is said to be increased by unfavorable conditions during 
and after germination, such as low temperature, especially below freezing, and 
by drought during development of the small beets. Comparative analyses 
showed mature bolters to have a higher sugar percentage and purity, more 
ash, invert sugar, and pulp, and less nitrogen than normal beets, whereas 
developing bolters had a lower sugar content and purity and a higher content 
of ash. The woody beets contained more sugar, invert sugar, ash, and pulp 
than normal beet’s. Undoveloped bolters are considered much less favorable 
than mature boilers for sugar production. The higher sugar content of woody 
beets may be offset by difficulties in the manufacture of sugar. 

Value of natural weedi fallow in the cropping system for tobacco, D. B. 
Brown and X E. McMurtrey, Jr. {Maryland Sta. Bui. 363 {1934), pp. 401- 
410, figs. g). — ^Pleld experiments (B, S. E., 55, p. 233) in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, continued for 21 yr., demonstrated that 
satisfactory yields of tobacco could be maintained by using legumes and 
fertilizer. Hairy vetch as a cover crop with continuous tobacco and red 
clover in a 3-year rotation including wheat gave the best results. Legumes 
without fertilizer were of little value in maintaining yield. A general tendency 
of legumes to cause rapid decline in quality of leaf was compensated in part by 
increasing the potash in the fertilizer. Average leaf quality obtained with red 
clover in the rotation, although not esi)ecially good, decidedly surpassed that 
where other legumes were used. 

When tobacco was grown after weed fallow very satisfactory yields, quality, 
and acre values were obtained. Weed fallow promotes a quick start and a 
rapid uniform growth of tobacco plants. One year of weeds between succes- 
sive tobacco crops gsive excellent results over 10 yr,, although more recent 
data indicated that 2 yr. of weeds between tobacco crops would prove better 
over a longer period. When bare fallow replaced weeds, the good results 
obtained for only 2 or 3 yr. were followed by rapid decline in yield and 
quality. See also an earlier note (E. S. E., 71, p. 473) . 

Tobacco fertilizer recommendations for 1935, 0. B. Williams et al. 
{North Carolma Sta. Agron. Infoi^. Circ. 87 {1934), pp. [2] +5). — ^Analyses, 
rates per acre, and sources of nutrients are recommended for fertilizers for 
flue-cured, sun-cured, and shipping tobacco, and for plant beds on tobacco 
soils in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. Suggestions 
for control of downy mildew and root knot of tobacco are appended. 

Studies on the fermentation of tobacco, J. Johnson {Jour. Agr. Res. 
W. S.J, 49 {1934), No. 2, pp. 137-160, figs. 10).— The microbial and enzymic 
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factors possibly concerned with tbe fermentation or sweating of cigar-leaf 
tobacco were investigated cooperatively by tbe Wisconsin Experiment Station 
and tbe U. S. Department of Agriculture. Tbe Dewar flask method was used, 
and modifications of technic permitted operations under aseptic conditions 
and inoculations with pure cultures of mlcro-organLsms. 

Average temperature increases with 130 g of tobacco in Dewar flasks over 
a 10-day period ran as high as 5.0® C. The generation of beat (thermogenesis) 
was in general directly proportional to the percentage of moisture, a minimum 
of about 30 percent being necessary for measurable activity. The highest 
thermogenic increases occurred at incubator temperatures of about 20® to 25® 
0. (68® to 77® F.) with very little if any activity developing below 10® or 
above 43®. This experimental maximum temperature, considerably below that 
often allowed in practice by the bulk-fermentation method, suggested the 
possibility of better results at moi*e moderate temperatures. 

Thermogenesis, it was observed, might be almost completely checked by 
chloroform, mercuric chloride, acetone, toluene, or beta-naphthol. These anti- 
septics check microbial activity and, although not destroying peroxidase and 
other enzymes, seem to cause inactivation. Silver nitrate, however, reduces 
thermogenesis under similar conditions to only about one-half of normal. 
Heating the tobacco high enougli will completely check thermogenesis or any 
other expression fermentation, provided aseptic conditions be maintained. 
Thermogenesis was not induced by treating such tobacco aseptically with 
porcelain-filtered extract from unheated tobajco containing peroxidase and 
other enzymes. 

Although three species of bacteria commonly occuriing on tobacco failed to 
induce thermogenic acti^fity in heated tobacco, several fungi isolated from 
tobacco, e. g., Asperffillus niger. A, oGhraceus^ and A, terreus, were very efll- 
dent, yielding results thermogenic-ally and otherwise comparable to normal 
fermentation. Micro-organisms, especially fungi, evidently may take part in 
tlie fermentation or in processing of certain types of cigar-leaf tobacco, although 
they may not necessai*ily be essential to fermentation. 

dassification of wheats by their reactions to carbolic acid [trans. title], 
L. Fsiedbekg (Ami, Agron. [Par//?], ?i. ser., 3 (1033), No, 5, pp, 697-736, figs, 4).— - 
Numerous varieties pertaining to several species of Triticiim are grouped 
according to the color reaction'^ of their kernels and spikes to immersion in 

1 percent solution of carbolic acid. The author indicates that the method 
is useful alone or as a supplement to other characters in dLstingnishing varieties 
and lines of wheat, and that it may be extended to differentiate varieties of 
barley, rye, and possibly oats. He also outlines his technic and discusses other 
classification.^, correlation of carbolic add coloration with other characters, 
its genetic behavior, localization of the coloration in the kernel, and the 
mechanism of the action of the add. 

The tiUering of wheat: Relation between the depth of the tillering node 
and cold resistance [trans. title], R. Pbiedbebg (Ann, Agron, [Paris], n, ser,, 

2 (1932), No, 2, pp, 215-228, figs, 4), — Experiments wherein seed of numerous 
wheat varieties were planted at vaiying depths (1-9 cm) demonstrated that for 
a given variety the depth of tillering node increased with depth of planting, 
and at equal depths the depth of this node differed with variety. The situa- 
tion of this node is affected by environmental conditions, particularly by illu- 
mination in early development stages. Varieties resistant to cold appeared to 
tiller more deeply than sensitive wheats. Capacity to develop a tiller from 
the coleoptile is a varietal characteristic, permitting wheat of which the grow- 
ing tip is killed by cold, to renew growth. This explains why such wheats 
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as Goldendrop, although sensitive to cold, survive better than equally sensitive 
wheats which seldom develop coleoptile tillers. 

Dominion Grain Research Laboratory, Winnipeg, Man*, [third to sivth 
annual reports], F. .T. BiRcnAUD {Canada Dept, Trade and Com,, Grain Res. 
Lai), Ann, Rpis„ 3 {1023), pp, 10; 4 {1930), pp, 36; 5 {1931), pp. 43; 6 {1932), 
pp. 35), — ^The continuation o£ earlier activities (B. S. R., 02, p. 429) is re- 
viewed in the several reports, which include summaries of surveys of the pro- 
tein content of contract grades of hard red spring wheat grown in western 
Canada in 1030, 1931, and 1932, and the milling-baking characteristics of the 
crops, investigations on the drying of wheat, and moisture tests. Special 
accounts on the comparative values of Canadian and foreign wheats, the effect 
of different percentages of soft starch wheat on the baking quality of hard red 
spring wheat, and the oil content of damaged flax also are included in the 
fourth report ; on the quantity and quality of oil produced from different types 
and varieties of flax, the protein content of Garnet wheat, and the quality 
of spring-threshed wheat in the fifth report ; on the effect upon the milling qual- 
ity of heavy contamination of a wheat from southern Alberta with smut from a 
grain-field weed known as “ladies’ finger” [presumalily Polugomim sj). |; and 
a study of the suitability of electrical moisture testers for the commercial 
determination of moisture in grain in the sixth report. 

On the viable seeds present in the soil beneath pastures, H. G. CniP- 
I'lNDALE and W. B. J Milton {Jonr. Ecol., 22 {1934). No, 2, pp. 503-532 ). — ^Tlu' 
viable weed-seed contents of the soils underlying 14 pastures in Wales wore 
determined by examination of seedlings developing from profile samples taken 
to a depth of 12 in. The extreme variation showed by different species in 
number of viable seeds in the soil was correlated with complete absence of 
association between surface vegetation and the seed flora of the soil beneath. 
The representation of grasses was very low considering that they were usually 
dominant in the vegetation and had opportunity to develop seeds. Evidently 
most species of grasses, possibly Trifolinm repens, and some other dicotyledons 
pcii»otuate themselves in pastui-es chiefly by vegetative means. The number of 
seeds of arable plants generally tended to diminish with increasing age of 
the pasture, although in pastures formerly cultivated seeds of species charac- 
teristic of arable land occurred even after CS yr. The species differed some 
whai in occurrence of their seeds at considerable depths. It appeared that 
gemilnation of the buried seeds is confined largely to spring and summer 
months, and that delayed g(*rmiuatlon occurs in seeds of many species of 
grassland plants. 

Weight of 1,000 seeds of some agricultural seeds, F. S. Holmes {Mary- 
land 8ta. Bui. 362 {1934), PP- 578, 379). — Fiamples obtained in seed inspection 
work averaged for alfalfa 1.04 g per 1,000 seed, alsike clover 0.C6S, crimson 
clover 2.87, red clover 1.5S, while clover 0.C47, Korean le.spedeza 2, sweetclover 
1.74, timothy 0.36, Kentucky bluegrass 0.224, orchard grass 0.816, redtop 
0.083, and winter rape 4.20 g. 

Common grass weeds of Nebraska, P. D. Keih and A. L. Fbolie: {Ee- 
hraslca 8ta, Bvl. 288 {1934), PP- 40, figs. 19).— Grass weeds described with 
distribution ai-eas and control methods include crabgrass, barnyard grass, tickle 
grass, the bristly, yellow, and green foxtails, sandbur, wire grass, wild oats, 
yard grass, stinkgrass, purple lovegrass, slender fescue grass, downy brome, 
cheat, quackgrass, little wild barley, and wild barley. 

Bindweeds and their control, T. A. Kiesselbach, N. P. Petersen, and 
W. W. Bueb {Eelrasha 8ta, Bui, 281 {1934), PP- 41, figs. i7).— Observations and 
experiments during 15 yr. on the identification, growth habits, means of dis- 
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semination, and eradication of fidd bindweed (Convolvulus arvensis) are sum- 
marized, with remarks on the effect of chlorate on various plants and succeeding 
crops and on the eradication of hedge bindweed (C. septum). 

Clean fallow and chemical treatment appeared to be the only practical 
methods available for extensive use in eradication, and both involve the loss 
of land for at least a year or two. Glean fallow, based on the principle of root 
starvation, reqnires thorongh cultivation with an implement designed to cut 
off all vines about 4 in. or more below the soil surface, as with ducldPoot 
cultivators, or corn cultivators with wide duckfoot or sweep shovels, and 
skipped plants hoed off. Such fallow begun in spring requires about 15 
cultivations in the first year and 6 or more in the second, whereas starting in 
midsummer just after small grain harvest and fallowing throughout the next 
year, if successful in eradication, would involve loss of but one crop. 

Sodium chlorate, found the most effective and cheapest chemical for bindweed 
control, could best be applied under Nebraska climatic conditions in May and 
June before hot weather, and in September and October after hot weather. 
Sprays appeared slightly more effective than dry applications. It can be 
drilled in with a grain drill or applied as a spray with 1 to 3 lb. per gallon of 
water. More chlorate is required on fertile soil, and it acts quicker in loose 
sandy soils than in heavy soils. For average conditions 2.5 to 3 lb. per square 
rod, or 400-4S0 lb. per acre, seemed suitable for a first application. A second 
treatment, varying from 5 to 200 lb. per acre, may be required a month or two 
after the first, or in the spring following late summer or fall treatment. With 
both fallow and chlorate subsequent cropping practice should destroy seedlings 
growing from seed carried over in the soil. 

Other iiroposed methods tested, including smothering with impervious ma- 
terial and treatment with sodium chloride, proved limited in their application, 
and certain other chemicals, pasturing, and planting sorgo, Sudan grass, and 
sweetclover as smother crops failed as eradication measures, although smother 
crops may check bindweed growth somewhat. 

Control of weeds with chemicals, F. V. Geau (Marylmd 8ta. Bui. S6B 
(Iff 34), pp. 374’-378). — Chemical sprays and other treatments are recommended 
for the control of Canada thistle, perennial sow thistle, blue flowering lettuce, 
ironweed, chicory, field pepper grass, bindweed, Johnson grass, creeping vine 
types, Bermuda grass, quackgrass, wild garlic, lawn weeds (E. S. R., 71, p. 
474), dandelions, and miscellaneous creeping vine and deep-rooted types, 
annuals, and perennials. 

HOBTICTTITURE 

[Hoi*tiGiiltiiral crops in the Imperial Valley], S. W. Cosby and L. G. Goar 
(California 8ia. Circ. 334 (lff34). pp. 78-108, figs. 4).— Information is presented 
on the soil and cultural requirements of various truck and fruit crops, including 
artichokes, asparagus, cabbage, cantaloups, lettuce, onions, almonds, dates, 
grapefruit, pecans, and pomegranates, and various ornamental and windbreak 
species. Planting calendars are included. 

[Horticultiire at the Idaho Station] (Idaho Sta. Bui. 20S (1934), PP. 
50-52, figs. 2).— Briefly there are discussed the results of experiments in spray 
residue removal from fruits, apple breeding, relation of the maturity of apples 
to keeping quality, fertilizing of apple trees, cracking of sweet cherries, pruning 
of grapes, sps-cing of tomato plants, and the testing of sweet com varieties. 

[Horticulture at the Moses Fell Annex Farm] (Indiana Sta. Circ. SOS 
(1934), pp. lS-15, figs. 3).— -Brief comments are again (E. S. B., 69, p. 798) 
presented on the results of studies of the comparative cost of stationary and 
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portable spraying outfits, the cost and efllciency of apple washing, codling moth 
control, orchard soil management, and farm garden management. 

[Horticulture at the Kentucky Station] (Kenhichy 8ta. Bpt, 193S, pt. 1, 
pp, 27, S5S9, 40, 4 I 9 06 ). — ^Information is presented on the use of cornstalks 
as a heating medium for plant beds; the elXect of organic matter, sodium 
carbonate, and ground limestone on tomato yields ; the planting of tomatoes in 
groups of four; the effect of the spacing of tomato plants in beds on their 
later development and yield; variety testing of tomatoes, sweet com, and 
potatoes; the response of cabbage to different nitrogin carriers and to plant 
bed care; effects of a combined application of copper, boron, iodine, bro- 
mine, and arsenic on tomato, cabbage, and other vegetables; variety testing 
of strawberries ; control of diseases in raspberries ; effect of Bordeaux mixture 
and lime-sulfur on raspberry foliage; variety testing of apples; and cover 
crops for young apple orchards. 

In addition, experiments at the Western Kentucky Substation on the culture 
of apples and the spraying of raspberries are discussed. 

[Horticulture at the New Jersey Stations] {New Jersey Stm. Bien. Bpt. 
1932-33, pp. 24 , 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 41-50, 51-56 ). — Condensed reports are pre- 
sented on the results of the following studies: Cranberry fertilizing, depth 
of planting cranberry cuttings, and blueberry cultivation and fertilizing, all 
by 0. S. Beckwith and C. A. Doehlert ; peach breeding, observations on hardi- 
ness in various peaches, value of peach varieties for freezing preservation, 
growth habits of the apple, and soil reactions in New Jersey orchards, all by 
M. A. Blake; sulfur metabolism in the tomato, the effect of humidity on the 
metabolism of tomatoes, effect of temperature on ammonia and nitrate nutrition 
of the apple, and the effect of temperature on the metabolism of peaches, all 
by G. T. Nightingale ; tomato breeding, factors affecting the quality of tomato 
juice, asparagus breeding, anatomy of the asparagus plant, celery chlorosis 
on alkaline soils, correlation of available soil nutrients with nutrients in the 
plant and its growth, rhubarb varieties, and the operation of electrically heated 
hotbeds, all by L. G. Schermerhom and W. R. Robbins; culture and nutrition 
of greenhouse plants, such as carnations, sweet peas, and roses, and the culture 
of outdoor ornamentals, both by O. H. Connors; strawberry breeding, control 
of noniufectious chlorosis of the strawberry, nutrition of the strawberry, soil 
management of the raspberry, and variety testing of small fruits, all by 
J. H. Clark. 

[Horticnlture at the Ohio Station], F. S. Howlbtt, C. W. Ellenwood, 
J. H. Goubley, F. n. Ballou, I. P. Lewis, L. Havis, J. S. Shoemaker, I. G. 
Hoffman, D. Comin, J. Bushnell, H. D. Brown, 0. N. Riley, A. Laurie, 
G. R. Mann, G. H. Poesch, and [L. C.] Chadwick {Ohio 8ta. Spec. Circ, 45 
(1934), PP- ^-4i> 45-51, figs. 8). — ^Designed to present some of the more im- 
portant practical results of horticultural research at tlie station, this publication 
discusses experiments in pollination and fruit setting in the apple and pear; 
the flowering and fruiting habit of the Delicious apple; the breeding of apples; 
spraying with lime-sulfur and other sulfur compounds; use of dilute Bordeaux 
mixture in controlling blotch, Brooks spot, and bitter rot; comparative value 
of high magnesium and high calcium limes for spraying; cause and control 
of russeting; pruning of apples; sod culture of pears; thinning of apple 
fruits ; prevention of alternate bearing ; removal of filler trees ; frost penetra- 
" lion in orchard soils ; variety testing of apples, pears, and various small fruits ; 
peach pruning; tliinning of peach fruits; hardiness of peach buds; cherry 
and plum pollination ; effect of manure on grapes ; training of grapes ; chemical 
composition of grapes ; and culture of red and black raspberries and 
strawberries. 
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The studies with vegetables included causes of flower abscission in the 
tomato; breeding of greenhouse vegetables; varietal trials; effects of varying 
soil moisture on the growth of greenhouse tomat<»es; fertilizers for greenhouse 
\egetables; nutritional deficiencies in greenhouse tomatoes and cucumbers; and 
general in\€stigations at the Muck Crops Exi»eriment Farm in Hardin County. 

Work in floriculture embraced fertilizer trials; water relationships; photo- 
periodic effects; culture in sand; nutritional deficiency effects; soil reaction 
studies; use of cloth houses; propagation; nualching of ilex, abeliii, and 
pyracantha ; and the keeping quality ot cut flowers. 

Tolerance of liquid-air temperatures by seeds of higher plants for sixty 
days, C. B. Lipman and G. N. Lewis (Plant PliyaioL, 9 (1934), 2, pp. 392- 

394).— At the University of California Hubbard squash, Santa Clara tomato, 
White Spine cucumber, Golden Bantam corn, and American Wonder pea seeds, 
previously di*ied over calcium chloride, withstood without loss of viability 
or injury to the resulting plants an exposure to a temperature of liquid air 
for 60 days. 

Effects of humidity on metabolism in tomato and apple, G. T. Niohtin- 
GAiE and J. W. Mitchell (Plant Physioh, 9 (1934), 2, pp. 217-236, fig. J).— 

In this cooperative study conducted by the New Jersey Experiment Stations 
and the University of Chicago, Bonny Best tomato plants grown at 70® F. 
in chambers w’here relative humidity was maintained at 35 and 95 percent, 
respectively, were found to differ decidedly in appearance and in composition. 
The 35 percent plants were lighter green, grew slowly, and had relatively 
thick stems and leaves. Carbohydrates and total organic nitrogen were 
relatively high in this lot. with much of the nitrogen in the form of complex 
insoluble proteins. The 95 percent plants were dark green and grew rapidly. 
Carbohydrates were relatively low, and much of the organic nitrogen w^as water 
soluble. 

Observations on small Rome Beauty apple trees growing in chambers of 
40 and 95 percent relative humidity showed much the same growth differences 
as were exhibited by the tomatoes. In the 40 percent lot there was an accumu- 
lation of carbohydrates and an apparent condensation of the simpler forms of 
organic nitrogen to complex proteins. The leaves were lighter gi*een, but the 
current stem growth exhibited more red color than in the 95 percent lot. 
Terminal buds formed at the end of 18 days in the 40 percent chamber, with 
no evidence of camparable maturity in the 95 percent lot. 

Some effects of cover crops and their management on the fertility of 
Norfolk sandy loam, E. D. Fowlee and R. D. Lewis (Southeast Pecan 
Growers Assoc. Proc., 28 (1934), PP. 37-43). — Of various cover-crop treat- 
ments tested as a meaps of increasing the organic-matter content of Norfolk 
sandy loam soils used in pecan growing, all were effective, with a maximum 
increase of organic matter on the plat seeded each fall to Austrian peas or 
monantha vetch and followed by runner velvetbeans in summer. Total nitrogen 
Increased most rapidly on tbe plat in which Austrian peas or monantha vetch 
were growm in the winter and allowed to lie undisturbed during the summer. 
Nitrate nitrogen and water reached a maximum during the third season on the 
plat where Austrian peas and monantha vetch were grown in wintei*, incorpo- 
rated in the soil in tlie spring, and tilled through the summer. The poorest 
results in organic matter, total nitrogen, and nitrate nitrogen were secured 
with Bermuda grass. 

Some factors which influence the frniting habit of Henderson’s bush 
lima bean (Phaseolns lunatus), L. Havis (Ohio Sta. Bui 335 (1934), PP^ 13, 
figs. 3 ). — ^Seeking to determine the causes of the irregular maturity of beans, a 
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condition apparently associated with the peculiar twining habit of growth, 
selections were made in the field in an attempt to isolate nontwining plants, 
but without success. A detailed study was then made of the growth and 
fruiting habits of the bean plant. The spacing of the plants was found to have 
a considerable effect on growth habit but not on the twining tendency. Plants 
grown from seed sown May 14 and June 3 exhibited no twining, whereas 
plants from sowings of June 29 included many with twining tendencies. Ap- 
parently the favorable growing conditions of summer promoted a rapid elonga- 
tion of the sixth and seventh internode^, which resulted in twining. The fruits 
on the terminal racemes matured most rapidly, even though fiowering occurred 
at the same time on the other racemes. Bean plants developed most rapidly 
is soils of pH 7 to 8, but all plants of moderate or better growth twined 
irrespective of the soil reaction. Plants grown under shade developed less 
woody and thinner roots, more succulent stems, and a higher top-root ratio. 
Under shade twining followed the rapid development of the sixth and seventh 
internodes. Twining was, therefore, simply a manifestation of a condition 
favoring the rapid development of the upper nodes, terminal racemes, and pods 
and beans therein. 

Physiological and chemical changes in carrots during growth and stor- 
age, H. Platenius iiNeio Yorfc] Cornell 8ta, Mem. 161 (1934), pp. 13, figs. 14 ). — 
Studies oC two lots of Ohantenay carrots, the first gvovm from seed sown May 1 
and the second from seed sown at semimonthly intervals from May 1 to August 
IG, led to the conclusion that young carrots are not definitely higher in quality 
as measured by sweetness and color intensity than mature caiTots. Of the 
several carbohydrates concerned, starch was found in very small amounts In 
the roots at all stages of growth. Sucrose and glucose, tlie only sugars found, 
remained rather constant in total amount, but there was an increase in sucrose 
and a decrease in glucose as maturity advanced. At first there was a rise in 
total sugars in stored carrots due to hydrolysis of polysaccharides to simple 
sugars. 

In storage carrots kept for 6 mo. at 32® and 40® F., and losses of 10 and 
13 percent in weight at the two temperatures were largely water losses. With 
a relative humidity of 93 to 98 percent respiration and transpiration appar- 
ently proceeded at the same rate. Comparison of stored carrots with fresh 
southern-grown hunched carrots bought in the open market indicated that the 
stored product is higher in quality. Bunched carrots stored for several we^s 
showed at first a movement of water toward the leaves, followed by a return 
when the tops began to die. Sweetness was highest immediately after harvest, 
declining very slowly during st(»rage at low temperatures. Tenderness, as 
measured by content of crude fiber, changed but little in cold storage at the 
lower temperatures. Protein hydrolysis, occurring slowly during storage, is not 
considered a significant factor in carrot deterioration. 

Chemical changes in carrots daring growth, H. Platenius {Plant Physiol., 
9 (1934), No. 3, pp. &11-680, figs. 5). — ^The material herein presented was 
largely covered in the preceding paper. 

A study of some factors affecting the production and marketing of 
liouisiana carrots, I— HI, H. S. Moles, F. D. Cochran, and J. 0. Mttxtto 
(Louisiana Sta. Bui. 251 (1934), PP- U, flffs. S).— This paper is presented in 
three parts. 

I. Some factors affecting carlot prices of lunched carrots . — ^The results are 
presented of a comparative study of methods of producing, packaging, and 
marketing carrots in Louisiana, California, Texas, and New York. An analysis 
95294--35 i 
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of the results indicated that Louisiana carrots were not graded or packed 
carefully enough and that the color was too light during the winter months. 

II, Some factors influencing the color of carrots, — ^The causes of poor color 
of Louisiana carrots are analyzed. Plantings of Danvers carrots made in 
October at Baton Rouge, Cut Off, Lockport, and Labadieville, the soils of 
which had respective reactions of pH 5.5, 5, 7.1, and 6.2, indicated that soil 
reaction is not a factor in coloration hut may influence yields. Excessive soil 
moisture, with consequent reduced aeration, is believed the primary cause of 
poor color. In any given variety there were less poorly colored carrots in the 
spring than in the winter crop, and, there was noted a variation in color of 
individuals in any one variety, suggesting the possibility of selective breeding 

III. Production program for Louisiana carrots. — Cultural information is 
presented, with notes on insect and disease control. 

Vegetative and reproductive responses associated with fruit develop- 
ment in the cucumber, J. P. McCollxti£ ( [New YorJo\ Cornell Sta. Mem. 163 
(1934), PP- -^5). — ^Utilizing as plant material a selected selfed strain of 

White Spine practically free from laterals except when grown in midsummer, 
no evidence was found in this study, begun at Cornell University and com- 
pleted at the University of Illinois, that the fertilization of the cucumber 
flower results in increased metabolic activity, as was reported by Murneek for 
the tomato (E. 8. R., 56, p. 440). Under the restricted growing conditions 
employed, the growth of other fruits was invariably inhibited immediately after 
a fertilized fruit started its development Plant growth, on the other hand, 
was not inhibited until the developing fruit was from 4 to 5 in. long. In the 
case of parthenocarpic fruits the characteristic inhibitive effect was not ob- 
served, although growth was slightly decreased. The inhibitive effects of the 
fertilized fruits became less marked as they began to yellow and the seed 
coats began to harden. 

Chemical analyses of the plants and of the developing fruits indicated that 
plants with fruits removed without fertilization were higher than fruiting 
plants in reducing sugars, polysaccharides, and soluble and insoluble nitrogen 
on a fresh weight basis. No nitrates were observed in fertilized developing 
fruits, but the upper region of the inhibited plants showed more nitrates than 
did the corresponding region of vegetative plants, suggesting that some other 
factor than nitrogen must be the primary cause of limited growth. Since 
carbohydrates were high in the nonfruiting plants, fruit development could not 
be associated with their accumulation, leading the author to suggest that the 
most logical explanation of the inhibitive mechanism lies in the assumption 
that developing, fertilized ovaries of the cucumber produce a growth-regulating 
substance of a hormonic nature. 

Carbohydrate-nitrogen and base element relationships of peas grown 
in water culture under various light exposures, O. E. Street (Plant Phgs- 
iol,, 9 (1934), No, 2, pp. 301—322, figs, 3), — In ^periments with Nott Excelsior 
peas grown in differential water cultures and exposed to 10, 13, and 17 hr. of 
light, it was observed that the duration of the light had a marked influence on 
the interrelations of K, Ca, and Mg. The lO-hr. plants were high in K and 
low in Ca and Mg, w'hereas the 17-hr. group was low in K and usually highest 
in Ca and Mg. The mutually repressive effect of the three bases was evident. 
Where K was present in large amounts and Mg and Ca low, K was so strongly 
repressive as to overshadow other factors. Ca(N 03 )a in high concentration 
stimulated growth as measured by top length, dry weight of tops, and dry 
weight of the entire plant exclusive of seeds. The highest content of total 
sugars was found in plants in solutions high in Mg. Starch and hemicellulose 
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were markedly kigh in the presence of abundant K. Total carbohydrate was 
high in all cultures except the high Ca(NOs)s. No consistent differences were 
iound in organic nitrogen content. 

Carbon dioxide content of the gas from pea pods« Z. I. Kektesz (Plant 
Physiol., 9 (1934), No. 2, pp. 339-350, fig. 1).— Samples of Perfection peas col- 
lected at 8 a. m. on different dates from the same field were analyzed at the 
New York State Experiment Station and found to contain a fairly constant 
percentage of carbon dioxide, averaging 1.6 percent. During the night the carbon 
dioxide content doubled in the samples, due apparently to a change in the ratio 
of respiration to photosynthesis. Freezing increased the carbon dioxide con- 
tent to 4,5 percent, due apparently to increased respiratory activity and per- 
haps also to changed permeability. Peas sealed with paraflSn were found to 
have a greatly increased carbon dioxide content, suggesting that there must be 
a vigorous exchange of gases through normal pods. 

Studies of the effects of handling methods on the quality of market 
peas, F. S. Jamison ([New Yorfc] Cornell 8ta. Bttl. 599 (1934), PP- figs. 
10 ). — Observing that fresh peas arriving on New York State markets from 
the far West were generally of higher grade than home-produced stock, a 
study was made of New York State peas and of various factors such as 
grading, precooling, and refrigeration during transit that may be concornod 
with market quality. It was found upon examination that a large part of 
the peas marketed by New York growers fall below the minimum requirement** 
of U. S. No. 1 grade because of the inelusion of immature, overmature, and 
insect- or disease-injured pods. In some cases supposedly graded peas con- 
tained as much or more inferior stock than did peas shipped without grading. 

Analyses of peas taken from different storage temperatures showed a rapid 
decrease of sugars at 70** P. accompanied by an increase in the percentage of 
starch and proteins. At 32** the rate of change in these three materials vas 
comparatively slow. The precooling of peas before placement in refrigerator 
cars resulted in a prompter lowering of the temperature in the car and a 
better appearing product when marketed. Precooling of peas by immersi(»n 
in tanks of cool water decreased the temperature not only at time of leading 
but during the first day of transit Icing the refrigerator cars 24 lir. in 
advance of loading proved helpful in securing a satisfactory temperature in 
the car. 

Production of alcohol and acetaldehyde by tomatoes, F. G. Gustafson 
(Plant Physiol., 9 (1934), No. 2, pp. 359-367).— M the University of Michigan 
there was found as much as 0.014 percent of ethyl alcohol in red ripe tomatoes 
as harvested. After 24, 48, and 72 hr. in nitrogen the percentages of alcohol 
in comparable fruits were 0.04, 0.065, and 0.071, respectively. Green fruits 
contained as much alcohol a,s red ripe fruits, and the percentage of alcohol wa^^ 
larger in the large than in the small fruits. Acetaldehyde was found in all 
tomatoes sampled. 

Studies on cold storage of vegetables, H. Platenius, F. S. Jamison, and 
H. 0. Thompson ([New Yorfc] Cornell 8ta. Bui. 602 (1034). PP- 24, fio^- 4^ — 
Discussing the physiological and chemical changes taking place in stored vege- 
tables, the authors present the results secured with various vegetables grown 
in the university or nearby gardens and stored at 30®, 32®, 40®, and 50® F. 
Data are presented on the duration of the keeping period, the quality after 
removal from storage, loss in weight, etc., and a table is included showing 
desirable temperatures, relative humidities, and the maximum keeping period 
of the various species. 
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Observations on the storage of various fruits and vegetables, I, II, C. W. 
Waedlaw, E. R Leonard, and R. E. D. Baker (Trop, Agr. [Trinidad^, 11 
(1984), yos. 8, pp. 196-200, figs. 2; 9, pp. 230-235) .—Two papers are presented. 

I. Tomatoes, caitlifloicers, string beans, egg-plant, cucumbers, and musk- 
melons. — AiTi nTig interesting observations were that tomatoes could be satisfac- 
torily held for 20 days at 45® or 50® F. followed by ripening for 5 days at 70®. 

IL Papa ICS, pineapples, granadillas, grapefruit, and oranges. — ^Papaws if 
well colored but firm at the time of harvest kept practically unchanged for 20 
days at 45®. Pineapples held at 60® retained their flavor better than at 50®, 
but after 15 days had become overripened. Grapefruit subjected to various 
presturage treatments such as washing, waxing, and ethylene vapor failed to 
show any material differences in keeping at 45® or 50®. The mean losses after 
SO days ranged from 7.G percent for a combined ethylene, washing, and waxing 
treatment to 11.4 percent for borax, ethylene, and washing. Oranges kept well 
tor 50 days at both 45® and 50®, but King oranges stored fully ripe, though 
appearing attractive after storage, had lost considerable flavor. 

Spray residue investigations, H. C. ^McLean (yew Jersey Stas. Bien. Bpt. 
1932-33, pp, Results are briefly discussed of experiments in deter- 

mining and I’emoving the arsenical residues from cabbage, tomatoes, and cauli- 
fltwer and developing a new method of removing lead residues. 

Recent developments in the removal of spray residue, R. H. Robinson 
(Better Fruit, 29 (1934), So. 1, pp. 8, 9), — ^In discussing various factors (such 
as wax deposits, oil sprays, and washing solvents) concerned with spray resi- 
dues and their removal, the author concludes that to meet the 0.014 grain per 
pound of fruit tolerance suggested for lead the spray programs must be care- 
fully planned to avoid overspraying and leaving too great residues. Hydro- 
chloric acid and sodium silicate are said to be the only two solvents wortliy of 
general use. Of these hydrochloric acid is much more rapid in action, but lim- 
ited tests showed that excellent results may be obtained with sodium silicate 
under proper conditions. 

A r^sum4 of spray residlue removal: Experiences in the State of Wash- 
ington, E. L. OvERHOLSEB and F. L. Overley (Better Fruit, 29 (1934), ^o. 1, 
pp. 3, 4, 16). — ^In this general discussion there are presented the results se- 
cured with various washing agents, such as hydrochloric acid, sodium silicate, 
fM»da ash, etc., used alone and in vailous combinations, and also the relation 
of various spraying materials, such as manganese arsenate, fluorine compounds, 
and nit*otine <iil combinations to the spray-removal problem. 

Removal of lead and arsenic spray residues from New York apples, 
W. T. Pentzee ([.Yeic Torlr] Cornell 8ta. Bui. 604 (1934), PP- 27, pis, 5, fig, J).— 
In cooperation with the New York State Station, extensive trials were run 
in the 1933-S4 season of the eflaciency of various treatments for removing 
harmful residues from apples. Wipers and brushes did not prove capable of 
reducing residues below the prescribed tolerance when the original residue 
was 1.5 or more times the tolerance. Fruit sprayed according to the usual 
schedule was successfully cleaned at the time of harvest with 1 percent hydro- 
chloric acid solution in various types of washers. Fruits sprayed with very 
heavy lead arsenate applications late in the season were cleaned successfully 
with bru^-type washers, but in some cases it was necessary to raise the acid 
concentration to 1.5 percent. Exposure for more than 5 min. to the 1.5 percent 
solution frequently injured McIntosh and other tender varieties. Wanning 
the solution to 75® and 100® F. increased removal, but at 75® some injury 
was noted on McIntosh with an exposure of 5 min. Warming the solution 
aided in cleansing fruits sprayed late with mineral oil-lead arsenate. 
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Various textile Avetting agenis were employed with success, but in some 
cases injury to the skin in the calyx basin was caused by acid-wetting agent 
solutions used at high temperatures. IVitli tender-skinned apples, such as 
McIntosh, small injuries permitted mold spores to enter. Hence, careful 
handling and clean acid and rinsing waters are recommende<l to reduce 
injury to a minimum. It is suggested also that decayed fruits be removed 
before the washing process. With washers of 100- and 200-gal. capacities it is 
advised that tanks be cleaned after each 1,000 and 2,000 bu., respectively. 

Vegetative propagation of trees and shrubs by means of summer cut- 
tings [trans. title], N. K YrKiiov and M. P. IliStn (Iljin) {Trudy PriJcL 
Bof., Genet., i Selek. {Buh AppL Bot., Genet, and Plant Breeding), IdSJf, Sup. 
61, pp. 2S4, figs. 57; Eng. als., pp. 127-lSl, 264, 265 ). — ^With data presented 
largely in talmlar form, Vekhov gives the results of investigations at the 
Forest-Steppe Experiment Station, U. S. S. R., on the propagation of a large 
number of woody ornamentals and fruit trees by summer cuttings. 

Ilf^iii states that the admixture of sphagnum moss to sand increased the 
percentage of rooting in Acer dnsgearpum and Fraxinus lanceolaia. Cutting 
under water increased rooting in F. Jnnceolata, A. dasycarpum, and A. plata- 
noides Imt not in Quercus ruhra, Ootinus coggygria, and Betula verrucosa. 
('•uttings taken from n 2 -.a ear-old Q. rohur tree recited more readily than those 
from a 15-year-old tree. Ringing increased rooting in Q. robur, F. lanceolata, 
and 0. coggygria. Abbreviating the length of day increased rooting in several 
species. 

The structural changes in a woody twig after summer pruning, E. M. 
Wbay {Leeds Phil and TAt. Soc. Proc., 2 {1934), No. 12, pp. 560-570, pi 1, fig. 
1 ). — ^hlicroscopic studies at the University of Leeds of slides made from shoots 
of Edward Vll and Blenheim Orange apples cut off in July just above the bud 
and some distance away showed material differences in growth response. 
Apparently where a section of the intemode was left a portion of its reserves 
was translocated to the internode just below the adjacent bnd. The only 
signs of camhial actiAity in tiie snag end wore certain indications of phellogen 
deA’^elopmcnt around the sclereiichyma strands and just within the protoxylem 
grtmps and a temporary renewal of the moristem in some cells of the pith. 
Below the bud, however, there was observed camhial activity of a special 
cliaractor, giving rise to abnormal xjlcm. This was apparently associated AA'ith 
the rapbl doA^elopinout cd* leaf primordia in the bud, which shortly expanded 
into a shoot AAuth normal Avood developing outside of the abnormal. 

Fertility in fruits. — II, Plums [trans. title] C. P, Rudlofp {Ziichter, 6 
(1934), No. 6, pp. 121-129 ). — In this second contribution (E. S. R., 70, p. 62G), 
a summary of results of Ameri(*an and European investigations on the self- 
and cross-compatibility of plums of the domeslica group is presented. Self- 
compjitihle varieties include Admiral Rigny, Deutsche HauszAvetsche, Early 
Mirabelle, Largo Mirahello, Queen Victoria, KOnigsbacher Early Prune, Lucas 
Early Prune, Berglhold Mirabelle, Metz Mirabelle, Oullin, Late Mirabelle, 
and Waiigenheim Early Prune. 

Pear growing in New York {New York State Sta. Circ. 143 (1934), pp. 11, 
fig. 1 ). — Together Avith spray schedules for the control of diseases and insects, 
general information is given on culture, pollination, pruning, propagation, 
varieties, etc. 

Cherry growing in New York (New York State Sta. Circ. 145 {1934), pp. 
IS, fig. 1 ). — ^This is a general discussion involving varieties, soils, propagation, 
pollination, care of the orchard, harvesting and handling the crop, control of 
insect and plant pests, etc. 
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New tree fruits: Their origin and value, [I], n, G. H. Howe (Amer, Fruit 
Grotcer, 54 (1934), ^os. 6, pp. 5, 21, figs- '?» PP- ^0, figs. 2).— Brief com- 
mentary notes are presented on a number of promising new apples, i)ears, 
peaches, plums, and cherries which have been under trial at the New York 
State Station. 

An economic study of grape farms in eastern United States. — Pro- 
duction, G. P. ScoviLLE [(New York] Coj'nell 8ta. Bui. 605 (1934), PP- 50, 
figs. S).— Conducted in cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the Pennsylvania State College, Michigan State College, and the University of 
Arkansas, thia study, the results of which are presented largely in tabular form, 
yields information as to acre yields and total production of Concord grapes 
in the principal producing regions, the use of fertilizers as related to yield 
and income from gi’apes, tillage practices, spraying and dusting programs, and 
methods of training and pruning, aU in relation to costs and returns. In 
addition, the total costs and the net returns from producing grapes in the 
various areas are summarized. 

Some preliminary studies on the propagation of cacao (Theobroma 
cacao Ii.) by stem cuttings and by graftage, D. Anioay (Philippine Agr., 
22 (1934), ^ 0 . 10, p. 813). — Observations at the College of Agriculture, Laguna, 
P. I., on Forastero caca<» cuttings treateil with different concentrations of 
potassium permanganate, ranging from 0.5 to 3 percent, failed to show any 
consistent response or superiority over untreated controls. The reduction of 
transpiration proved of some benefit, as did also applications of bottom heat. 

The Bairee date, a promising Mesopotamian variety for testing in the 
Southwest, R. W. Nison (U. 8. Dept. Agr. Giro. 300 (1934), PP* 12, figs. 5 ). — 
Accompanied by a discussion of the introduction and identification of the 
vailety, and comments on its unusual capacity for resisting high humidity, 
there are presented general and technical descriptions of the palm and fruit. 

The morphology and physiology of pecan roots, J. G. and N. C. Wood- 
Koop (Southeast Pecan Growers Assoc. Proo., 28 (1934), PP- H-Yt, fig. 1 ). — 
The auth.'»rs point out that the spread of pecan roots is about twice that of 
the branc’^es art! that roots rarely penetrate more than 4 ft. Feeding roots, 
short in length and in life, are concentrated near the surface where they are 
easily killed by drought, freezing, and deep cultivation. However, they are 
quickly replaced when growing conditions again become favorable. 

TThy plant cover-crops in Florida pecan orchards? G. H. Blackmon 
(Southeast. Pecan Growers Assoc. Proo., 28 (1934), pp. .—Studies con- 
ducted by the Florida Experiment Station in Jefferson County showed siiniifi- 
cant increases in growth and yield of Frotscher and Stuart pecan trees located 
on plats on which legumes were grown during the winter. Frotscher responded 
more readily to soil treatments than did Stuart. The increased yield of all 
the legume plats over the nonlegumes was about 50 percent where no nitrogen 
was applied and from 80 to 100 percent where ammonium sulfate was supplied. 
There was a decided rejuvenation of vigor in the trees in all the legume plats. 

Twelve years of intensive iris breeding in California: Methods and 
records, E. O. Essig (Amer. Iris 8oc. Bui. 52 (1934), PP- 2-30, figs. 20).— In 
this detailed account of iris-breeding operations, the author, a member of the 
staff of the California Experiment Station, discusses the technic of pollination 
and of raising young seedlings, and presents a list of parents used and of 
promising seedlings obtained. Various treatments, including cutting of seed 
coats, precooling, and X-ray exposure of seeds failed to give significantly more 
rapid or larger germinations. 
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Causes of blind wood in roses, D. S. Hubbell {Plant Physiol., 9 {19Si), 
No. 2, pp. 261-282, figs. 10). — Studies at the Iowa State College indicated that 
blindness or the failure of new rose shoots to blossom is not a genetic or a 
pathologic condition but rather a response to nutritive conditions within tlie 
plant. The rose shoot apparently has a determinate tjpe of growth with a 
fairly definite number of nodes determined prior to or at the time of flower 
initiation ; in fact flowering shoots had an average of two more nodes than did 
blind shoots. 

Chemical determinations showed the flowering shoots to contain much smaller 
quantities of noncoUoidal nitrogen, suggesting that this material may have 
been used in the more active growth processes of the blossoming idioots. 
Beducing and total sugars were generally lower and insoluble carbohydrates 
higher in the blind shoots. Blindness was apparently associated with high 
percentages of noncoUoidal nitrogen and insoluble carbohydrates. In the 
spring, when the percentage of blind shoots normally decreased, there was an 
increase in the carbohydrate to nitrogen ratio which apparently brought about 
a condition favorable to flowering. 

Bulbs from seed, D. Geiffiths {U. S. Dept. Agr. Giro. 311 {193^), pp. 32, 
figs. 16). — Based largely on studies at the U. S. D. A. Bulb Station, Belling- 
ham, Wash., information is presented on the seminal propagation of a large 
variety of bulbous plants, including tlie crocus, cyclamen, grape-hyacinth, 
narcissus, Uly, tuUp, and other less common species. 

FOUESTBY 

[Forestry developments in the United States] {U. 8. Dept. Agr, Yearbook 
1934, pp. 158-160, 205-207, 216-220, 225-231, 301-303, 349-353, 376-378, 
figs. 18). — ^Included in this group of articles relating to forestry are the fol- 
lowing papers: Chance Tree Hybrids of Fast Growth Inspire Timber-Tree 
Breeding, by F. V. Ooville (pp. 158-1(50) ; Farm Woods Afford Poor Forage 
and Deteriorate Kapidly When Overgrazed, by R. K. Day (pp. 205-207) ; Fire- 
Control Roads and Motorway Fire Lines in the Lake States Region, by H. Cole- 
man (pp. 216, 217) ; Fire Wounds Have Close Relation to Exterior Discoloration 
of Bark, by R. M. Nelson and I. H. Sims (pp. 218-220) ; Forest Fires in Florida 
Are Fought with Water and Motorized Equipment, by H. O. Stabler (pp. 225- 
227) ; Forests Helped by Thinnings Made under “ Free Use ” Provision, by 
T. Kreuger (pp. 227-229) ; Forest Management in the Northwest Making Prog- 
ress, by F. Ames (pp. 229-231) ; Pruning Young Forest Trees Provides Work 
and Gives Profitable Crops, by B. H. Paul (pp. 301-303) ; Thinning Plantations 
in Nebraska Forest Provides Fuel and Improves Stand, by A. L. Nelson (pp. 
349, 350) ; Timber from the Farm Woods Has New Markets in the Padfle 
Northwest, by H. M. Johnson (pp. 350-353) ; and Woodlands Cut by the “ Selec- 
tion Method” Less Liable to Fire Damage, by H. T. Gisborne (pp. 376-378). 

[Forestry at the Vermont Station] (Vennont 8ta. But. 380 {1934), P- 17).— 
Brief mention is made of studies on the silvicultural effect of thinning in 
19-year-old white and Scotch pine plantations and on factors causing cell 
division in the cambium which result in eccentric tree growth. 

Forestry in Ireland, J. Magkay {Dublin: Ed. Co. of Ireland; London and 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1934, PP* 190, pis. 8, figs. 4).— A general 
study of the forestry situation is presented, with suggestions for future 
developments. 

Studies in tolerance of New England forest trees. — XI, The influence of 
soil temperature on the germination and development of white pine 
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seedOdngs, W. E. Adams iJVefi'mont Sta. Bui, SW (1934) t PP- l^i P^* fio^' — 
In this contribution (E. S. R., 63, p. 835) the results are presented of con- 
trolled greenhouse studies with seedlings grown in zinc cans immersed to 
various depths in thermostatically controlled water baths. Four series with 
mean surface temperatures of 57®, 6U®, 76°, and 88° F. and mean tempera- 
tures of 45°, 49°, 58°, and 87° at S-in. depths, respectively, were employed. 

During three successive seasons it Avas found that many seedlings failed to 
survive tlie summer in the warmest soil, the highest germination and survival 
occurring in the next lower series. However, the most rapid germination took 
place in the warmest soil, the mean number of days being 63, 25, 19, and 11, 
respectively. Variation in root development was much more striking than in 
tops. By far the largest roots were found in the warmest soil series, these 
plants developing over twice as many root tips as did the next lot. Deter- 
minations of dry matter showed an increase of 46.3 percent in tops and 99.1 
percent in roots in the warmest series above the preceding. The mean top- 
root ratios in the four series, from cool to warm, computed on dry matter 
content, were 7.24, 2.04, 2.41, and 1.77. The average length of the main roots 
was by far the greatest in the warmest soil, suggesting to the author that 
under the forest canopy, where direct insolation is sharply limited, tl\o 
coolness of the soil may become an important factor in forest succession, 
distinctly inhibiting the development of white pine. Under such conditions 
abundant soil moisture may become of little significance. 

Infiaence of the moisture content of slash pine seeds on germination, 
T. S. CoiLE (Jour, Forestry, 82 (1984), pp. 468, 469 ), — Seeds stored for 2 
mo. at 21° C. and constant relative humidities of 30, 70, 90, and 100 percent 
were found to contain 7.5, 11.5, 22.5, and 32 percent of moisture, respectively. 
All the seeds contained 9 percent of moisture when placed in the chambers. 
The percentage germination for seeds of the four lots after 20 days in sand 
was 0, 0, 2, and 1, respectively. After 300 days the respective germinations were 
66, 72, 82, and 73 percent. Holding seeds at high humidities resulted in the 
development of molds and other pathogens. 

Germination of the red spruce, H. I. B.vi.dwin (Plant Physiol., 9 (1934), 
Xo, S, pp, 491-682, figs, 14 ). — ^Fleld studies in Maine and New Hampshire 
revealed the importance of available moisture in the germination of red spruce, 
the highest being secured on sand <»r mineral soils under the protection of 
spruce branches or needles. Trenching to remove competing roots increased 
the percentage of germination. Only a small percentage of duff-stored seeds 
remained viable for 1 yr., with an occasional seed lasting 2 yr. In airtight 
dry storage viability decreased about 10 percent per year for the first 3 yr. 
The optimum range of germination of air-dry seeds was from 24® to 26° C. 
Afterripening at low temperature lowered the minimum temperature require- 
ments for germination. Light was not found essential but somewhat stimulat- 
ing. Germination occurred under water when adequately aerated. Germina- 
tion took place freely between pH 2 and 7, with the best seedlings between 5 
and 6. High acidity increased the rate and amount of germination and 
decreased the losses from mold. 

In general conclusion the author states that the wide latitude of conditions 
permitting satisfactory germination would indicate that natural reproduction 
of red spruce is dependent not so much on germination requirements as on 
factors that determine the survival of the resulting seedlings. 

Long and short wave-length limits of photosynthesis, G. B. BxraNs 
(Plant Physiol,, 9 (1934), 3, pp, 645-652, figs, 2 ), — ^Utilizing the same ap- 

paratus and experimental procedure employed in an earlier study (B. S. E., 
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69, p. 506), the author found that white pine and Norway spruce trees are 
able to utilize all the visible spectrum except part of the blue and all of the 
violet. 

Beaufort scale of wind force as adapted for use on forested areas of 
the northern Bocky Mountains, G. M. Jemison {Jour, Agr, Res, [17. 8,1 , 49 
(1934), No, 1, pp. 77-S2). — conn)arative study at Priest River, Idaho, of the 
Beaufort scale of wind force and an improved form of scale developed fo)* use 
in the mountainous area and hero designated as the northern Rocky Mountain 
scale shoued the improved tjpe to be more accurate for use in the forest 
areas of northern Idaho and estern Montana. The improvements in the newer 
scale were based for the most part on the visible action of wind on grasses, 
shrubs, trees, flags, smoke, dpst, etc. A statistical study of records taken 
by five individuals using both scales showed a much smaller experimental error 
with the northern Rocky Mountain scale. Furtheimore, the personal error 
was greatly reduced with the new scale. 

The study showed conclusively that for forested areas in the general region 
this modified form of wind scale is much more accurate than the Beaufort 
for land use. 

Fire resistance in the forest, T. J. Rtaskeb (Jour. Forestry, 32 (1934), 
No, 4 j pp* •i62--}67). — ^Based on personal observation and a study of the litera- 
ture, there are presented tables indicating the relative fire resistance of im- 
portant forest species in Oregon and Washington and also in the northeastern 
United States. 

Poplars, principal tree willows, and walnuts of the Bocky Mountain 
region, G. B. Sudworth (XJ. 8, Dept, Agr,, Tech. Bui. 420 (1934), pp. 
figs, 53), — ^This, the sixth (E. S. B., 39, p. 546) in a series of bulletins on the 
systematic dendrology of western forest trees, deals with the distinguishing 
characteristics, habits of growth, and geographic distribution of various poplars, 
willows, and walnuts. The general text is supplemented by keys to aid in 
identification and by a comprehensive bibliography of 105 titles. 

Identification of the commercial timbers of the United States, EL P. 
Bbown and A. J. Panshin (New York and London: McGraio-HUl Booh Co., 
193k, PP* XXVI+^^S, figs. 230). — ^Preceded by a general discussion of the 
structure of woods, two keys are presented, one based on features visible to 
the naked eye or hand lens and the other on microscopic characters. In 
addition the various species are described. 

A manual of the timbers of the world: Their characteristics and uses, 
A. L. Howard (London: MacmUlan <C Co., 1934, ^* ed., rev., pp, XXIII+672, 
figs. 100). — In this revised edition (E. S. R., 44, p. 239) information is again 
presented on the structure and utility of woods. 

Lumber distribution and consumption, 1932, R. Y. Reynolds and A. H. 
PiEBSON (U. 8. Dept. Agr, Forest 8eiv., 193k, PP* l^J+SO). — ^In this mimeo- 
graphed circular tabulated data are presented for the United States by States 
and regions, based on a canvass conducted cooperatively by this Department, the 
U. S. Department of Ooiiimorce, and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

DISEASES or PLANTS 

Manual of the rusts in United States and Canada, J. 0. Abthtjb (La 
Fayette, Ind.: Purdue Res. Found,, 1934, PP* pi. 1, figs. 487).— This im- 
portant publication is based on many years of work by the author and his 
associates at Purdue University and the Indiana Experiment Station. It 
provides a serviceable and authoritative means for the identification of the 
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Uredinales of the portion of the Western Hemisphere ranging from Greenland 
to the Aleutian Islands and from Alaska to the Mexican border. It deals 
with approximately 825 species, among which 128 subtropical rusts that have 
appeared within the southern limits are given abbreviated treatment. The 
author has tried to present in the manual, as far as the lineal type of arrange- 
ment permits, a classification showing the relationship of species and genera 
consistent with the present state of knowledge. 

The general necessity of using the name of the host plant in rust identifica- 
tion is recognized, and an appended index comprising over 2,000 host names 
is a valuable complement to the diagnostic keys which are given for the 
families, tribes, genera, and species. 

In order to indicate closeness of relationships, the author has often estab- 
lished as sections, under a given genus, groups of species which might have 
been recognized as separate genera. Likewise, closely related forms which 
might have been recognized as separate species are often established as varie- 
ties under a common specific name. The author's policy has been to place 
microeyelie forms under the macrocyclic genera to which they are most closely 
related, and in some cases, as in the genus Puccinlaj reduced forms among 
correlated species are placed after the most completely developed species known 
and under the same number, without, however, losing their generic or specific 
identity. 

Biological and physiological species or forms, although recognized by the 
author as important, especially from an economic viewpoint, are not considered 
in the present work, chiefiy to conserve space. 

Aside from two deviations, the reasons for which are explained, the author 
has attempted to abide by the International Buies of Botanical Nomenclature 
throughout the work. 

In connection with each compact species description, the author gives the 
corresponding reference in the seventh volume of the North American Flora, 
a list of the more important synonyms with citations, the recorded host range, 
the known distribution, and a brief record of pertinent culture work that may 
have been conducted. Each of the 487 dear drawings by G. B. Cummins 
illustrates the spore forms typical of a particular rust species, generally in 
surface and median section views, at a uniform magnification of 415 diameters. 

The carefully chosen typographic style and arrangement, the thin but opaque 
and substantial paper, and the method of binding which permits the book, 
wherever opened, to lie flat on the table, help in making it most useful as 
a reference work. 

Cytology of plant tissues affected by viroses, J. and M. L. Dijfeenot 
iPJiytopatlioJogy, 24 (1934), 6, pp. 599-619, figs. 17).— The authors describe 

and illustrate the microscopic picture presented by cells of tobacco, iris, and 
other plants as they develop under the influence of certain viruses. Mcriste- 
matic tissues in buds or at root tips normally have a high respiratory activity 
and use up carbohydrates energetically. Viroses Slow down the respiratory 
activity and consequently decrease the rate at which carbohydrates are used 
up by meristematie cells. As a result, in the postmeristematic cells, where no 
starch should normally be stored up, mitochondria differentiate into amyloplasts 
and unused carbohydrates are condensed into starch grains. 

In green cells, on the contrary, viroses inhibit the photosynthetic activity but 
enhance their respiratory, amylolytic, and proteolytic activity. The surfaces 
of contact between cytoplasm and vacuoles are made larger as the cytoplasm 
assumes a honeycombed appearance. 

The first cytological response of a cell to any of the viroses studied was 
always a local modification of the cytoplasm, enmeshing a cluster of small 
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vacuoles wherein phenolic compounds may accumulate. When this local reac- 
tion was definite enough to alter markedly the refractive index of the involved 
cytoplasm and cause it to stain with dyes in the living cell (which the normal 
living cytoplasm never does), “inclusions” or “vacuolated bodies” were 
obtained. Viruses seem to shift the pH of the vacuolar solution from the more 
acid toward the less acid or neutral. What may perhaps be interpreted as 
virus particles seem to be mostly concentrated within that altered layer of 
cytoplasm which sheathes them in. 

A gall similar to crown gall, produced on gypsophila by a new bac- 
terium, N. A. Beown {Jour. Agr. Rea. [U. S.J, 48 (1934), No. 12, pp. 1099-1112, 
figs, 4)* — ^ soft nodular type gall has been found destroying plants of O. 
paniculata. The galls, % to 3 cm in diameter, were found in the crown and 
root. They were creamy white when cut across, with water-soaked areas from 
which bacteria oozed. A yellow organism was isolated and its infectious 
nature proved by inoculations into both seedling and grafted gypsophila plants. 
Galls were formed on the crown and root in less than 2 weeks, and cankers were 
formed on inoculated stems. Galls were likewise produced on some other 
plants related to gypsophila, but none on the common hosts of the crown gall 
organism Bacterium tumefaciens, such as daisy, ricinus, and geranium. B. 
tumefaciens did not produce galls on gypsophila. 

The yellow, tumor-forming organism {B. beticola), which produces the pocket 
disease of sugar beet, did not produce galls when inoculated into gypsophila, 
nor did the gypsophila organism produce galls when inoculated into sugar 
beet Other distinctions between the two organisms are listed. 

A description of the morphologic, physiologic, and cultural characters of the 
organism is given, and the name B. gypsopMlae is suggested. 

A methodl to determine the surface area of trees covered by spray fluid 
and to obtain a permanent record of the degree of fineness of the de- 
posit, C. Davies {Jour. Southeast. Agr. Col,, Wye, Kent, No, 34 {1934), PP* ^52, 
253, fig. 1), — ^The method consists in placing in the tree, by means of small 
spring clips, a number of 2-in. disks of clear celluloid (artificial leaves) , suit- 
ably randomized. These are collected and studied at leisure. 

Zinc proves useful in the control of some plant diseases, M. B. Waite 
(JJ. 8, Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1934, pp* 380-382, figs, 3). — ^Reference is made to 
work of the U. S. Department of Agriculture which disclosed the value of zinc 
sulfate in a spray mixture for peach ti’ees affected with bacterial spot and its 
usefulness in pecan plantings for the cure of pecan rosette. 

The Plant Disease Reporter, August 15, 1934 (17. 8 . Dept, Agr., Bur. 
Plant Indus., Plant Disease Rptr,, 18 {1934), No. 10, pp, 120-130),-— Among 
other items of current interest are the following contributions : Bacterial wilt 
of corn in 1934, by N. B. Stevens; occurrence of peach mosaic in Colorado 
(Mesa County) ; downy mildew on the California wild grape, by C. E. Scott; 
rust {Uromycea falae) of garden peas in Massachusetts; a heath rust {TJrcdo 
ericae ? on Erica sp. in California) new to the United States; observations on 
the significance of weeds as carriers of the bulb or stem nematode {Anguillulina 
dipsaci) in narcissus plantings, by G. S. Cobb, G. Steiner, and F. S. Blanton ; 
and the early development of dormant colonies of preadult A. dipsaci in nar- 
cissus bulbs in British Columbia and the significance of their resistance to 
heat, by B. J. Hastings. 

In the latter article, a bulb sterilizing solution developed at the Dominion 
Laboratory of Plant Pathology in British Columbia is recommended for more 
extensive tests. One-half lb. of silver nitrate and 1.5 lb. of potassium cyanide 
are added to 100 gal. of water. In this the infested bulbs are immersed and a 
vacuum of 25 in. of mercury created, then released. 
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[Plant disease investigations in Idaho] {Idaho Sta. Bui 205 {1984), pp. 
58-56, figs. 2). — In this report are Included brief accounts of continued suc- 
cessful development of mobaic-re^isstant strainb of beaus, of work looking 
toward the addition in bean breeding of eurl 5 ^ top and bean root rot resistance, 
of continued testing and selection of strains of allalfa for resistance to bac- 
terial wilt, of the discovery that snow scald of grains and grasses is caused 
by an infectious oiganism, of the cooperation of growers in studying potato 
viruses, of the work on curly toi» of tomatoes, and soil infestation in relation to 
wheat smut control, and on pea root rot and other pea diseases in southern 
Idaho. 

[Plant disease studies in Kentucky] {Kentucky Sta. Rpt. 1933, pt. 1, pp. 
21-24, 2$, 30. 31, 40, 41) ‘ — ^This report includes brief records on the results of 
Investigations on chlorosis in Turkish tobacco due to excess Mn; on mosaic, 
Fusarium wilt, angular leaf spot {Bacterium angulatum) , black fire {B. ta- 
bacum). and frenching of tobacco; on stem rot {Schlerotima trifoliorum) and 
black stem {Phonia trifolii n. sp.) of red clover ; on clovers resistant to anthrac- 
noses {Colletotrichum spp. and Gloeo^porhim spp.) and black patch of clovers 
caused by an unidentified fungus; on spring dying of sweetelover due to a 
Pl/f/iiam-like fimgus ; on black stem disease of alfalfa ; and on a study of cane 
pruning and spraying on raspberry diseases such as leaf spot and cane 
die-back. 

[Plant disease investigations in New Jersey] {Kew Jersey Stas. Bien. 
Rpt. 1932-33, pp. 57-dd». — Under the repoit of the department of plant pathol- 
ogy, by W. H. Martin, are included brief summaries of the results of investiga- 
lions during the biennium dealing with the following subjects : Potato spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture, potato seed disinfection and the use ot mercuric fungi- 
cides mixed with fertilizers for potato scab and Rhicootonia control, depth of 
planting and soil moisture content in relation to RhUsoctonta attack on potato 
sprouts, sulfur and copper fungicides for the control of apple scab and Brooks 
truit spot, the infiuence of soil type on the time of maturity of the ascospores of 
the apple scab fungus, spraying for dewberry anthracnose control, seed treat- 
ment tor oat ^mut control, the control of scurf and stem rot of sweetpotatoos, 
Tertirillium wilt and fruit rot {Phomopsis vexans) of eggplant, nitrogen lerti- 
lizer for the control of Apfianomyces root rot of peas, control of clubroot of 
crucifers, susceptibility of sweet com varieties to bacterial wult {Apian obacter 
stewami), seed transmission of Fusarium wilt ot tomato and tomato seed 
treatment, transmission of tomato bacterial canker {A. niiohlganenjse) , testing 
watermelon varieties for resistance to wilt {F. niveum), root treatment of 
horseradish, beet seed treatment against black root rot {Phoma betae), mercu- 
rial admixtures in fertilizer for the control of lettuce drop {Sclerotinia liber- 
tiana). control of seed decay and damping-off in various vegetables, rose black 
spot [Diplocarpon rosael and brown canker (Diaporthe umbrhia) control, rose 
mosaic and resistance thereto, control of gladiolus scab, studies on bacterial 
canker and leaf spot of English ivy {Hedera helix), rhododendron diseases, 
azalea leaf scorch (Septoria azaleae) and its control, corm treatments for the 
control of calla root rot, the adhesiveness of sulfur sprays, and preliminary 
studies of misceUaneous diseases of ornamental plants and their control, includ- 
ing those due to Pestalotia spp. 

The Ittyriogeiiospora disease of grasses, W. W. Diehi, {Phytopathologv, 
24 (.1984), So. 6, pp. 6Tt-681, figs. 2).— During two seasons’ growth Andro- 
l^gon sooparitts, received from Louisiana infected by a fungus tentatively 
identified as M. pappali, showed a fnseiated and dwarfed condition due chiefiy 
to the mechanical binding of unfolding leaves and stems by the fungus stroma 
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The diseased shoots were sterile but of a normal green color. The fungus dis- 
appeared and the plants recovered. Inoculations of the same host species, as 
well as of sugarcane and of Paspalum dilatatiini, were uniformly unsuccessful. 

Bunt or stinking smut of wheat in Argentina [trails, title! , R. Nucves 
{Bol. Mens. Mm. Agr. [Argentina}, 32 (1933), No. 3, pp. 391-Jtll, figs. 3).— 
Tilletia tritici and T. laevis liaie produced considerable annual loss in Argen- 
tina, particularly in the inter wheat area. From 1928 to 1933 the author 
studied varietal resistance in 934 wheat varieties behniging to 3 subspecies. 
All Argentine varieties were susceptible. Some foreign varieties (Ooopera- 
torka, Grand, Bolau, Florence, and Rubion) were immune to some physiologic 
lorms of T. tritici and T. laevis, but susceptible to others. Two ph 5 ^^iolof‘ic 
forms were found in T. laevis and 0 in T. tritici, as shown by their jiathogenic- 
ity on 21 differential hosts. Foims II and V of T. tritici and II of T. laevis 
produce bunt on Petkus rye. Both Tilletias produce dwarfing in wheat and rye, 
but there is considerable varietal influence. 

Seed disinfection trials conducted from 1925 to 1933 showed Abavit 26, 
Uspulun, and Ibis dusts to be highly effective. Brooding work is in progress, 
but the Use of seed disinfection by dry methods is considered more effective and 
practical because the resistance of immune strains may be broken at any time 
by unknown physiologic forms introduced from loreign countries, or originated 
“in situ” by mutation or hybridization. — (Courtesy Biol. Abs.) 

Wheat leaf rust, R. M. Caldwell (U. 8. Dept. Ayr. Yearbook 1934, pp. 368, 
369, fi>g. 1). — This reports briefly the results ot a cooperative study by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the Indiana Kxperhnent Station showing 
that the wide-spread leaf rust of wheat [Puccinia tritioina}, though seldom 
causing crop failure, reduces the yield somewhat and affects the quality by 
lessening the protein content. The importance of breeding for leaf rust re- 
sistance is emphasized. 

Effect of leaf rust (Puccinia triticina) on yield, physical characters, 
and composition of winter wheats, R. M. Caldwexx, H. R. Kratbill, J. T. 
Sullivan, and L. E. Compton (Jour. Agr. Res. [XJ. 8.}, 4S (1934), No. 12, pp. 
1049-1011, figs. ^). — ^A cooperative study between the Indiana Experiment Sta- 
tion and the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry was made at La Payette, Ind., 
ot the effects of a severe leaf rust epiphytotic in 1931 on the yield and physical 
characters of the grain and on the chemical composition o£ the grain and 
plants of seven varieties of winter wheat of differing degrees of leaf rust re- 
sistance and of one very susceptible variety infected with rust in four different 
degrees of severity. Frequent dusting of control plants with sulfur maintained 
them in a very lightly rusted condition, while variations in dusting procedure 
provided a graded series of soverith's of rust infection on one susceptible 
variety. 

In the very susceptible varieties, with one exception (Pulhard), reductions in 
yield of grain ranging from 14,8 to 28.4 percent were produced by leaf rust. 
Yields of straw were similarly affected. Approximately three-fourths of the 
grain losses resulted from a reduction in number of kernels per head, and the 
remainder from a reduction in weight per kernel. The test weight per bushel 
was slightly, though consistently, reduced. 

The rust infection resulted in a greatly increased proportion of yellowberry 
or piebald kernels in hard and semihard varieties, and in the production of 
more uniformly soft or starchy kernels in the soft wheals. The percentage of 
protein in the grain of susceptible varieties was very significantly reduced, Ful- 
hard grain, the most affected, being reduced from 12 per cent for the control 
plants to 10.15 percent for the rusted plants. The starch percentage content 
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of the grain varied inversely with the protein content. Sucrose of the mature 
grain, although a minor constituent, was consistently reduced. 

In contrast to the grain, the combined culms and leaves of the rusted plants 
contained higher percentages of total nitrogen and, in most cases, greater quan- 
tities of total nitrogen than did those of the control plants. These organs of 
the rusted plants were appreciably lower in concentration of both sucrose and 
reducing sugars than those of the control plants. 

The rultz selection, which was practically unaffected by the rust, showed 12 
percent depression in yield in the sulfur-dusted plats, but no modification of 
visible characters or composition. 

Physiologic specialization in Puccinia glnmanun in the United States, 
W. M. Beveb (Phytopathology, (1934), No, 6, pp. 683-^88).— In this coopera- 
tive work by the Idaho Experiment Station and the U. S. D. A. Bureau of 
Plant Industry, a number of wheat varieties used by G. Gassner and W. 
Straib in their determination of physiologic forms of P, glumarum in Europe, 
together with some American varieties of wheat and emmer, 14 in all, were 
inoculated with a culture of stripe rust from a collection obtained from the 
Flathead Valley, Mont. Another set of the same varieties was inoculated with 
a culture of stripe rust originating from a collection at Moscow, Idaho. Each 
of the varieties reacted in much the same way to both collections of rust 
except Bed Russian and Chinese 166, which differed decidedly from the others 
ill their reaction to the two, both being resistant to the Moscow strain and 
susceptible to the one from Montana. It is concluded, therefore, that the two 
collections represent two distinct physiologic forms. 

The transmission and control of the cereal rusts in Tunisia [trans. title], 
A. Petit (Ann, Serv, Bot, et Agron, Tunisie, 9 (1932), pp, 201-218), — ^After 
several years of study it is concluded that rust infection in Tunisia originates 
chiefly through persistence of uredia on volunteer plants growing out of season. 
Preliminary pot tests with a number of liquid and dry materials, under condi- 
tions favorable for stripe rust development in the checks, indicated successful 
prevention of Puccinia glumarum attack on wheat without fungicide injury 
only with repeated dusting with either a precipitated decyanided sulfur or a 
mixture consisting of 10 percent of this material, 1 percent of paraformalde- 
hyde, 1 percent of cyanamide, and 88 percent of gypsum or lime. In limited 
field row trials satisfactory results were obtained. Future trials on a more 
practical basis were projected. 

Inhezitauce of resistance to loose smut and covered smut in some oat 
hybrids, T. R. Stanton, G. M. Reed, and F. A. Coffman (Jour, Agr, Res, 
iU, S.], 48 (1934), No, 12, pp, 1073-1083, figs, 2).— The results of studies of 6 
oat hybrids that involve crosses between varieties differing in their reaction 
to certain races of the oat smuts are reported. The crosses were Monarch 
Selection X Black Mesdag, Richland X Fulghum, Richland x Markton, Mark- 
ton X logold, Markton X Black Mesdag, and Cornellian X Markton, and Fa 
plants of all these crosses were inoculated with 3 specialized smut races. Prog- 
enies of all 6 crosses inoculated with U, auewce-Missouri, progenies of 5 crosses 
inoculated with U, Zevia-Missouri, and progenies of 1 cross inoculated with U, 
cwnae-Fulghum were grown in P«, and their reaction to these smuts was re- 
corded. The results for the hybrids of the Monarch Selection X Black Mesdag 
cross inoculated with U, aueMuc-Missouri indicate that smut resistance is inher- 
ited on the basis of a B : 1 ratio. It is noteworthy that considerable smut infec- 
tion occurred in some F» progenies of hybrids descended from entirely resistant 
parents. In most of the hybrids completely resistant progenies predominated 
over segregating progenies. Very few susceptible progenies were observed. 
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Variability in Pythinm arrhenomanes in relation to root rot of sugar- 
cane and com, R. D. Bands and E. Dorp {Jour, Agr, Res. [17. £f.], 49 (1934), 
No. S, pp. 189-221, figs. 12). — ^The results are presented of comparative labora- 
toiy and greenhouse studies of 70 isolates of P. arrhenomanes Drechsler, mainly 
from sugarcane in Louisiana and Florida but including strains from corn 
root rot in Wisconsin, Indiana, Kentucky, and Missouri; from the cereal 
root-browning diseases in Saskatchewan, Canada; from sugarcane in Hawaii 
and Mauritius; and from other hosts in Hawaii. It is considered by the 
authors that important constant and distinctive characteristics of the sexual 
organs unquestionably classify all of the cultures as P. arrhenomanes, despite 
wide differences in morphology and physiology, including relative virulence to 
both sugarcane and corn. Nine of the recently described NemcUosporangium 
“ species ” of 0. P. Sideris are also included under this species. Although the 
differences in virulence and other characters (due possibly to hybridization) 
are of a magnitude commonly employed for differentiating physiologic forms 
in other fungi, intermediate or overlapping representatives are held to nullify 
for the present, at least, any practical advantage of subspecific groupings. 
It is urged that differences in virulence and geographic distribution of strains 
should be considered in the breeding of fully resistant varieties. 

Testing alfalfa for resistance to bacterial wilt, F. R. Jones (Jour. Agr. 
Res. lU. 8.), 4S {1934), No. 12, pp. 1085-1098).— In cooperative studies between 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station and the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry, 
procedures were tested out in growing and inoculating alfalfa plants so as to 
be able to pick out within a year individuals resistant to bacterial wilt 
(Phytomonas insidiosa). These methods are described and compared in effec- 
tiveness. Resistance appears to occur in varying degree, reaching apparent im- 
munity in occasional individuals. A tentative dassification of resistant plants 
into immune, highly resistant, and resistant is proposed. Alfalfa from Turk- 
istan and some surrounding territory has more resistant plants than that from 
any other region from which plants have been tested thus far. Resistance 
appears to be exhibited chiefly in the parenchymatous tissue, where the bacteria 
make little or no progress between the cells in resistant plants. It has not 
been found correlated with morphological diaracteristics of resistant plants. 
Increased resistance in open pollinated progeny of some of the selected 
resistant plants has been obtained. 

Resistance to common bean mosaic in the Great Northern field bean, 
W. H. PiEiiCE {Jour. Agr. Res. [TJ. 8.'], 49 {1934), No. 2, pp. 183-188, figs. 2).— 
Selected single-plant strains of Great Northern beans were tested in the field 
and greenhouse at the Idaho Experiment Station for resistance to common bean 
mosaic. A number of resistant strains were found. The results of the resist- 
ance tests, yield data, and agronomic field notes over a 3-year period are given 
for nine resistant strains and one susceptible commercial lot. The yields of 
the resistant strains were significantly higher than the yield of mosaic-infected 
Great Northern. Three of the resistant selections (UI Nos. 1, 59, and 81) are 
being gro>wn commercially in Idaho. 

The downy mildew of the hop in 1933, E. S. Salmon and W. M. Wabe 
(J ottr. Southeast. Agr. Col., Wye, Kent, No. 3J4 {1934), PP. 197-113).— Attacks 
by downy mildew in England were severe in the early part of the season in the 
form of ** basal spikes and in May as " terminal spikes.” In certain districts 
the growth of the bine was seriously damaged. The phenomenally hot, dry 
weather of June, July, and August reduced the fungus, generally speaking, to 
a nonsporulating condition, and a healthy crop was secured in all districts, 
though the disease could be found lurking in dried-up spikes or on the under 
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surface of leaves liigli up. In 193S some three-quarters of the hop acreage was 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture. At least three applications of home-made 
Bordeaux mixture were advised for aU hops in 1934, no matter how hot and dry 
the season might be. 

Fusarium disease of peas, J. O. Wext {Fusarium-aantasUngm van erwten. 
ProefscJir., Rijks-rniv., Utrecht, 1934, pp. [S]+83, pis. 2, figs. [17]; Eng. ahs., 
p. 78).— In late June in the large pea fields in the Netherlands plants fre- 
quently turn yellow and die prematurely, due to a prevalent disease known as 

St. John's disease which has previously been attributed to F. vasinfeotvm 
pisi V. Hall (section Elegans). From such diseased plants, however, Fusaria 
belonging to the section Martiella, especially varieties of Fusarium solani, were 
most frequently isolated. Fusaria belonging to the section Koseum, like 
Fusarium herbaritni and F. anguioides, were also often met with in the isolation 
cultures. F. oxgsporum (section Elegans) and F. eguiseti (section Gibbosum) 
were isolated only in very few instances. 

The author proved that more than one species of Fusarium may cause this 
trouble. The most serious symptoms of disease were induced by F. solam 
striatum (Sherb.) Wr., F. soJani martii (App. et AVr.) TTr., and F. oxysporum 
Schlecht. However, F. solani medium Wr., F. equiseti (Cda.) Sacc., F. 
herharum (Cda.) Fries, F. herharum viticoja (Thiim) AVr., and F. anguioides 
Sherb. proved to be less virulent. 

The development of the di<*ease is largely influenced by the water supply, and 
especially by the temperature. Large additions of water just after the inocula- 
tion has been performed increase the seriousness of the disease. All varieties 
of peas examined proved to be more or less susceptible to most of the above- 
mentioned Fusaria. Fusarium eulmoriim (AV”. G. Sm.) Sacc. causes quite a 
different type of disease on peas. Very young plants (with 2-4 leaves), when 
inoculated with this fungus, show symptoms of wilting within a short time. 
Fusaria do not penetrate the pea plant by means of the intercellulars, but 
through the epidermal cells or the root hairs. 

A comparative study of certain tissues of giant-hill and healthy potato 
plants, H. D. Hill {Phytopathology. 24 {1934), No. 6, pp. 577-598, figs. 9 ). — 
This contidbution from the Pennsylvania Experiment Statiim reports a com- 
parative anatomical study which shows that the macroscopic characters of 
giant hill plant'^, namely, the unusually tali, stiflBiy erect, and compact appear- 
ance, with excessive axillary branching and coarse-looking foliage, are corre- 
lated with histological abnormalities, including thinner leaf laminae, smaller 
palisade cells, slightly greater inner phloem, and slightly less outer phloem 
in the petioles, but considerably less inner phloem in the plant stems than in 
the healthy plants. It is suggested that these disorganizations of photosynthetic 
and conducting tissues are of related order to, though of less degree than, those 
produced by some other virus diseases. 

Magnesium defliciency in certain soil types reduces potato yields, B. B. 
Bbowh {U. 8. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1934, PP- 258-287, figs. 2).— This is a popular 
discussion of the potato disorder caused by lack of available Mg in certain so-ils 
which has resulted in serious decreases in yields in various localities along the 
Atlantic Coastal Plain. The yellowish color and other symptoms are de- 
scribed, and the results of cooperative studies by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and several States are summarized. The employment of Mg in 
fertilizer or lime materials, the increasing of organic matter, and judicious 
decreasing of soil acidity are suggested for regions subject to this trouble. 

Belation of the potato flea beetle to common scab infection of pota- 
toes, L, A. SCHAAL {Jour. Agr. Res. [Cr. iSf.], 49 {1934), No. S, pp. 251-253, 
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figs. 4 )- — ^Larvae of the potato flea beetle (Epitrix cvmmeris) make worm 
tracks on potato tubers that often become infected by Actinomyces scabies. 
Part of the infection may result from direct contact of infected soil with the 
worm track, but experiments conducted at Greeley, Colo., showed that the 
scab organism was carried by the larvae both internally and externally. Eggs 
disinfected with HgCL produced sterile larvae. When these were allowed to 
feed on tubers growing in sterilized soil, their feeding tracks did not become 
scab infected. When sterile larvae were placed in infected soil, they made 
tracks on the tubers that became infected. Infected worm tracks were greatly 
reduced by seed treatment with HgCh. 

Carbon dioxide formation by clean and scabby potatoes, B. F. Lxttican 
{Jour. Agr. Res. lU. S.], 48 (1984), ^o. 12, pp. 1185-1144, figs. 2 ). — ^In this work 
at the Vermont Experiment Station, the re^iration records of 2 lots of clean 
tubers and 2 lots of scabby tubers were studied through a storage period of 
159 days. The respiration rate was obtained in each case by 2 different 
methods: (1) By passing the COa-free air through the bell jars in which they 
were kept and absorbing the respired CO* by an alkaline solution and (2) 
by withdrawing 10 cc samples and determining the percentage of CO* with a 
Haldane apparatus. During the first months of storage the respiration rates 
of the scabby tubers were much higher than those of the clean tubers. The 
rates tended to become equalized between January and February, but in March, 
after sprouting began, the clean tubers respired more than the scabby ones, 
sprouting being delayed from 7 to 10 days in the scabby lots. The respiration 
rates obtained by the flrst mentioned method were uniformly higher than those 
obtained by the other method. The possible reasons for the difference are 
suggested. The small amount of CO» accumulated in the bell jars in the 
Haldane apparatus was not sufficient to check respiration, from 7 to 9 percent 
being required to check it The amount of COi at the bottom of a bin fllled 
with tubers to the depth of 5 ft, was practically that of the surrounding air 
during the storage season until the tubers began to sprout, when as high as 
1.8 percent occurred at the bottom with a temperature of about 50® F. 

Tobacco-disease control necessitates a wide variety of measures, E. E. 
Clayton (U. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1984, PP- 85SS55, figs. 2 ). — ^This is a very 
l>rief popular discussion of the most important tobacco diseases in the United 
States, and of the various control measures which may be used for defense 
against them. 

Contaminated soil and cultural practices as related to occurrence and 
spread of tobacco mosaic, S. G. Lehman (North Carolina Sta. Tech. Bui. 4^ 
(1984), pp. 43, figs. 6 ). — ^In experiments extending over four seasons on the 
factors of importance in the control of common tobacco mosaic, it was found 
that under North Carolina conditions a single tobacco crop affected with mosaic 
left in the soil more or less contaminative material carrying the virus. If 
new plants were set in this soil the following year, some of them usually 
became diseased, but the virus did not appear to accumulate in the soil with 
several successive diseased crops. The virus did not seem to move from the 
tobacco plant into the soil itself, but mainly to reside in old plant parts lying in 
or on the soil. 

Disking the land to uproot and cut up the plants in the fall and thus promote 
their early death and decay proved almost as effective as their complete 
removal in reducing initial Infection from the soil. More disease occurred 
when the plants were not disked into the soil until spring. Apparently the 
virus became inactivated as the diseased plant refuse decomposed and mixed 
more intimately with the soil. Therefore, uprooting and disking in the fall are 
05294—35 5 
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recommended* Deep coverage by plowing in the fall was found to preserve 
some of the plants sufficiently to enable them, in the foUowing spring, to 
form new diseased sprouts from wMcdi mosaic could readily spread to newly 
set plants. 

The author believes that the danger of infection ftom a previously diseased 
crop becomes nil after the lapse of one growing season if no susceptible plants 
are allowed to grow on the land. However, it appears from the facts in hand 
that in case it is not practicable to leave tobacco off the land for a year, a new 
crop may be placed on the infested land without danger of more than trifling 
loss, provided that before each cultivation the few plants which become diseased 
are removed. 

It was demonstrated that young plants may become diseased as a result of 
careless use of chewing or smoking tobacco while handling them. It was found 
that mosaic was increased by indiscriminate topping of diseased and healthy 
plants as compared with topping of the healthy ones before touching those 
that were diseased. Mosaic was spread extensively in cultivation after the 
plants had become large enough to rub the implements as they passed. The 
cumulative effect of the spread of mosaic in connection with cultural opera- 
tions resulted, in observed cases, in surprisingly high crop infestations by the 
end of the season. Starting with as few as 5 percent affected at the beginning, 
after two cultivations from 10 to 15 times as many plants showed the disease. 

In the introduction the disease is discussed, and its characteristic symptoms 
and effects, as well as the losses which may result from it, are described. 

Practices relating to control of tobacco mosaic, S. G. iMBUAXt (North 
CaroUfUJk 8ta, Bui, 297 (19Si), pp. 8, figs, S). — ^This is a popular edition of the 
foregoing. 

Spotted wilt disease of tomatoes, H. H. Smith (Gard, Chron., 8. ser,, 94 
(I9SS)s No. 2445f p, S50, figs. 5) .—This article describes and ^ows photographs 
of the effect of the disease as it appeared on leaves and fruit of tomatoes in 
an English greenhouse in 1933, where it apparently occurred also on dahlias, 
nasturtiums, and snapdragons. Thrips were present. 

Spotted wilt of tomatoes (Expt, and Res, 8ta,, Cheshunt, Herts, Giro, 7 
(19S3), pp. [3]).— A popular description is given of the symptoms of lids virus 
disease recently appearing in English greenhouses as it occurs on tomato, dahlia, 
zinnia, aster, chrysanthemum, cineraria, potato, winter cherry, black night- 
shade, lupine, garden nasturtium, and common plantain. Other reported hosts 
listed are tobacco;, e^lant, pepper (Capsicum annuum), Jimson weed, henbane, 
Bhpsalis, salpiglossis, schizanthus, Iceland poppy, broadbean (VUHa faba), and 
Campanula pyramidalis. Instant removal and burning of diseased plants on 
discovery is recommended, as well as the control of Thrips tabaoi, known 
vector of the disease. 

A disease-resisting turnip, W. M. Findlay (Scot. Jour, Apr.^ I 4 (I9SI), 
No. 2, pp. I73-1SS, pi. J).—In tests of many varieties of turnips and swedes» 
conducted for several years on ground thoroughly infested with Plasmodio- 
phora brassicae on which turnips had grown continuously for 16 yr., no really 
resistant varieties were found until a variety, now named Bruce, in prefer- 
ence to other popular names, was tested and found resistant, to a rn flrired 
degree, to the finger-and-toe (dubroot) disease. This is a purple top, yellow- 
fleshed variety of superior keeping quality that had been grown for nearly 
300 yr. in Aberdeenshire, Scotland. Its origin is unknown. The typical diar- 
acteristics of the variety, its excellent cropping capacity, its seed size, and 
disease redstance are reported. Different seed stocks of the Bruce turnip 
were fonnd to vary in the d^ee of resistance exhibited. Farmers are ad- 
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vised to grow their seed stock of the Bruce on a clubroot-infested piece of 
ground in an effort to maintain resistance, or even increase it by the constant 
elimination of individuals lacking this quality. 

An investigation of factors affecting the incidence of lenticel infection 
of apples by Penicillinm expansnm, K. F. Basis and F. D. Hbald (Woah- 
ington Sta, BuL 298 (1934), PP« 43). — The studies here reported were con- 
ducted from 1930 to 1934 with the object of obtaining information which might 
be useful in the better prevention of blue mold infection, one of the most gen- 
eral causes of decay in stored apples. Survey work indicated that there 
were orchards in the State of Washington where severe lenticel infection oc 
curred every year, and others where only occasional losses were sustained, 
these ranging Drom heavy losses to almost none. 

In commercial production the amount of lenticel infection appeared to de- 
pend generally upon a combination of favoring conditions, of which the most 
important seemed to be the susceptibility of the lenticels, next the number of 
blue mold spores present on the fruit, and last the operation of factors in- 
fluencing the process of infection, such as the volatile products of the fruit, 
exosmosis of nutrients through uncutinized lenticel cells. Juice from decayed 
fruit, and the acid condition of the moisture on the surface. The degree of 
penetration of methylene blue dye throt^h fruit lenticels was found to be a 
valuable index to the susceptibility of a given lot of apples to lenticel infection. 

Under central Washington conditions the susceptibility of the lenticels to 
infection was found to be increased by delayed picking and by storage of 
fruit at 0** G. previous to washing in heated solutions (43^-49*'). Lenticels 
in bruises and pressure spots were more subject to infection than those in 
uninjured areas. The amount of lenticel Infection was decreased as a rule 
where harvested fruit was held dry for a few days at orchard temperatures 
and was decreased in all cases by artificial dry-heat treatment. 

Presumptive evidence is presented that the promotion of lentic^ infection 
by contact with adjacent decayed apples is due to enzymatic action on the 
uncuthiized cells of susceptible lenticels, as well as to stimulus of spore ger- 
mination. Cold storage was found not to prevent infection, but merely to 
retard the development of decay. 

The authors suggest avoidance, as far as practicable, of the numerous con- 
ditions known to predispose to lenticel infection. It is not thought likely, 
however, that cultural practices can be so modified under commercial condi- 
tions as to reduce the number of susceptible lentic^s to the point of complete 
prevention of lenticel infection. 

Soft scald and soggy break-down of apples, 0. Bbooks and G. P. ED&Bcrr 
(Jour. Agr. Bes. [U. S.], 49 (1934), 1, pp. 55-69, fig9. 8).— -Tests showed 

that soft scald and soggy break-down were both Increased by delayed entrance 
into cold storage. Accumulated soft scald tendencies were largely ^minated 
by coating the fruit with a mixture of mineral oil and paraffin or by short- 
period prestorage exposure to partial vacuum, to high temperature (95'** to 
110" F.), or to carbon dioxide gas at concentrations ranging from 17 to 34 
percent. Accumulated soggy break-down tendencies made a similar response 
to carbon dioxide treatments. The carbon dioxide treatments decreased the 
rate of softening of the fruit in storage and had no objectionable effect upon 
flavor or quality. 

The control of apple scab: Allington Pippin and Newton Wonder, 
1983, W. Goodwin, H. Mabtin, E. S. Salmon, and W. M. Wabb (Jour. Bmih- 
east. Agr. CoA, Wye, Kentt No. 34 (1934), PP> 136-144) 1033, in Kent, 
trees of Allington Pippin sprayed with home-made Bordeaux mixture (2 
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prebloom and 2 postblooni applications) gave 7.8 percent of scabbed apples. 
Those sprayed similarly with cottonseed oil-Bordeaux emulsion gave 7.2 percent 
of scab, and unsprayed controls showed 80.3 i)ercent. Newton Wonder, how- 
ever, showed 39.1 and 35.6 percent of scab, respectively, with the sprays above 
mentioned as compared with 92.4 percent for the checks. Cottonseed oil- 
Bordeaux emulsion caused less russetlng than ordinary Bordeaux mixture and 
is deemed worthy of trial on a commercial scale. In making it, 6 pt. of cot- 
tonseed oil and 4 gal. of 10 percent copper sulfate solution were added simul- 
taneously to 95 gal. of water containing 6 lb. of hydrated lime. The oil 
readily emulsified. 

Spraying experiments against pear scab, H. Mautin, E. S. Salmon, and 
W. M. Wabe (Jour. Southeast. Agr. Col., Wye, Kent, No. 34 (1934), pp. 145- 
15 fig. 1).— The results are reported of a spraying experiment conducted in 
Kent, England, in 1933 on four varieties of pear, using hydrated lime-Bor- 
deaux mixture in comparison with cottonseed oil-Bordeaux emulsion. All 
plats received 1 preblossom spray and either 2 or 3 postbloom sprays. No 
appreciable fruit russeting of the Williams Bon Chrdtien was caused by either 
spray, but a slight skin roughness of the Marguerite Marillat resulted from 
the Bordeaux mixture. Both Bordeaux mixture and Bordeaux emulsion caused 
damage to the foliage of the varieties Marguerite Marillat and Doyenne du 
Comice, but only straight Bordeaux mixture caused any injury (slight) to the 
foliage of Louise Bonne or Williams. 

No difference in degree of scab control was noted between the two types of 
spray. Three postbloom sprays gave considerably better scab control than 2 
applications after bloom. The conidial stage of pear scab was found, ofK^n 
in abundance, on the young wood of all these varieties except Marguerite 
MariUat. 

Nectar and rain in relation to fire blight, H. E. Thomas and P. A. Abk 
(Phytopathology, 24 (1934), No. 6, pp, 682-685). — ^This contribution from the 
California Experiment Station reports that in culture solutions containing 
sucrose, dextrose, and levulose the growth of Bacillus amylovorus is optimum 
at 10 percent or less and is inhibited at 18 percent concentration of the reduc- 
ing sugars which seem to predominate in pear nectar. Under dry weather 
conditions in California the nectar of pear blossoms taken from bees in the 
afternoon was found to contain from 38 to 50 percent of total sugar, while 
the nectar from pear blossoms that had been kept in a highly humid moist 
chamber for 63 hr. contained less than 2 percent. Inoculated blossoms held 
in dry atmosphere developed little or no blight, while those kept in a moist 
atmosphere blighted freely. These favrts are held to indicate that high atmos- 
Idieric humidity (irrespective of precipitation) plays an important role in tlie 
epiphytology of fire blight. 

Control of strawberry leaf blights in Louisiana, A. G. Plakidas (Louisi- 
ana 8ta, BuL 252 (1934), pp, Ilf, figs. J). — ^This is a revision of Bulletin 225 
(E. S. B., 66, p. 48). It describes the nature and control of leaf spot (Myco- 
sphaerella fragariae) and of scorch (Diplocarpon earliana), and reports com- 
parative tests between standard Bordeaux mixture and the so-called Instant 
Bordeaux ” in which both appeared about equal in 1933, while the yield with 
Instant Bordeaux was distinctly lower than that with the standard mixture in 
1934. Summer spraying, good drainage, and the dipping of tops in standard 
Bordeaux mixture at the time of planting in the fall are suggested as supple- 
mentary control practices. 

The mode of infection of Diplocarpon earliana and Mycosphaerella 
fragariae, A. G. Plakidas (Phytopathology, 24 (1934), No. 6, pp. 620-634, 
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figs, 4). — Inoculation tests with pure cultures showed that infection with both 
these strawberry i>athogens takes place predominantly, if not wholly, through 
the lower leaf surface. With Diplocarpon the germ tube was found to enter 
by direct penetration between the epidermal cells, never through the stomata. 
Haustoria were found, but no subcuticular mycelium. In the case of Myco- 
sphaerella, ingress was found to take place through the stomata, never other- 
wise. Leaves of the Klondike variety, the main one used in the tests, were 
found to have stomata in the upper epidermis, but in much smaller numbers 
than beneath. No correlation was found between the number of stomata and 
susceptibility or resistance to MycoapJiacrella in the six varieties studied. 

The rosette disease of blackberries and dewberries, A. G. Plasidas 
(Louisiana Sta. Bui, 250 (19S4), pp, 8, figs, 2). — ^The rosette disease is described 
and illustrated. It is considered to be identical with the so-called ** double- 
blossom ” disease attributed to Fusarium rubi. The causal agent of the rosette 
disease in Louisiana, however, is apparently an undescribed species of Cerco- 
sporella. The disease has been repeatedly produced by artificial inoculations 
with pure cultures of this fungus. 

Infection was found to take place in the spring in the terminal and lateral 
buds on the new canes (primocanes) . These grow normally during the sum- 
mer, exhibiting no external symptoms, but during the following spring the 
infected buds give rise to a rosette or witches*-broom type of growth. The blos- 
soms from rosette shoots do not set fruit. The infection period was determined 
for Louisiana conditions to extend from about the middle of March, when the 
spores begin to form on the diseased blossoms, to about the first week in June. 
Infection did not occur after this period, even though an abundance of spores 
was present on the withered blossoms until the end of August. 

Bordeaux mixture 4--Jr-60 effectively controlled the disease where the primo- 
canes were kept sprayed during the infection period. According to the recom- 
mended plan of control the primocanes are cut off at the ground about the first 
week in May. This eliminates all the growth that may have become infected 
up to this time. The subsequently formed new canes are then kept sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture about every 10 days until the period of infection has 
passed (early June). 

Control of dewberry anthracnose by spraying, C. M. Haxnsbx^eb (New 
Jersey Stas, Bui, 574 (^934), PP- IS, fig, 1). — ^The results are reported of tests 
conducted for four seasons against Plectodiscella veneta on dewberries (Rubus 
sp.). Concentrated lime-sulfur 1-20 (1-10 if scale is severe) applied when the 
leaf buds were from % to % in. long, followed by 2.5-5-50 Bordeaux mixture 
applied about a week before blossoming gave the best yield increases over the 
controls (39 and 33 percent in 1931 and 1932, respectively) and resulted in 
improved fruit quality. Under New Jersey conditions the greatest benefit 
resulted from reduced infection of infiorescence and fruit, but important 
benefit resulted also from reduced infection of new canes. Insoluble sulfur 
sprays used at the preblossom stage did not give as consistent control as Bor- 
deaux mixture. Lime-sulfur 1-40 at that stage resulted in lower yields and 
reduced berry size, although anthracnose control was satisfactory. 

The disease is described, and its development in relation to that of the host 
is briefly discussed. 

Citrus fruit resists stem-endl rot better by newer borax treatment, J. B. 
Winston (U, 8. Dept. Agr, Yearbook 1934, pp. 161, 162). — Stem-end rot [due to 
Diplodia natalensis] was best controlled in experiments by using, as soon after 
picking as practicable, an 8 percent solution of borax at lOO^-llO® F., the 
fruit being not colder than 90** when treated. Befrigeration is advised in 
warm weatber. 
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A study of the root-knot-nematode trap crop under fl^d soil condi- 
tions, G. H. Godfrey and H. B. HagJlN (Phytopathology, (1934), No> 6, pp. 
Experimental plats of Hawaiian pineapple field soils, 4 by 8 ft in 
dimensions, separated by galvanized iron sheets 2 ft deep in the soil, sealed at 
the corners, and heavily inoculated with root knot nematodes (Meterodera 
marioni), were subjected to a series of successive plantings of cowpeas (Vigna 
smeitsis) and grass peas (English peas) (Zathyrus satims) in an attempt 
to attract and trap the nematodes &om the soil. GHie plants were always 
turned under or removed before the dev^opment of a new generation of 
nematodes, thus destroying those established in the roots. The first two 
plantings removed all but a bare trace of infestation, but some survival occurred 
in the deeper soil that was not reached by the roots in the ^ort period of 
plant growth that was permissible. The method, however, may prove to be 
of some practical value in connection with other means of nematode control. 
Trap crops were satisfactorily killed with sodium arsenite sprays. In field 
trials, successive plantings of trap crops beside the pineapple plant row did 
not i^ow effective reduction in the amount of ultimate infestation of the pine- 
apple plants as compared with rows not so treated. 

A new peony fungus [trans. title], V. Bongini (Bol Lah. 8per. Fitopat, 
[Torino], 29 (1934), No. 4, PP* 109-121, figs. 8).— A brown spotting of peony 
foliage, developing during hot, moist weather in northern Italy, was found 
to be caused by an undescribed fungus (Sphaeropsis paeonicbe n. Efp.), of which 
the Latin diagnosis is given. The spores are continuous (very rarely 1-sep- 
tate), hyaline at first, then olivaceous, and with age brown, guttate, 2(>-25XlOju, 
with fairly heavy wall. The disease is sporadic and does not always sporulate 
on the host. Its development and spread are favored by warm, humid, climatic 
conditions and temperature fluctuations. Bordeaux mixture provided adequate 
controL 

Outbreaks of the Butch elm disease in the United States, 0. Max (U. 8. 
Dept. Agr. Ciro. 322 (1934), pp. 19, figs. 13 ), — dliis <drcular records the known 
status of the elm disease caused by Ceratostomella ulTni in the United States 
up to the spring of 1984 and summarizes the (diief facts as to the importance 
of elms in this country, the susceptible species, distribution, probable source 
of the disease in the United States, its symptoms, causal orgaloism, its mode of 
transmission by elm bark beetles, its development in the attacked trees, and 
its severity. 

The importance of a concerted, well-planned, and sustained effort to eradicate 
the disease from America by a pr<^ram involving the detection and immediate 
destruction of all diseased trees is brouSit out The sending of specimens 
from trees suspected of the disease in any part of the country to an ofSdal 
laboratory for cultural diagnosis is urged as an important aid to the detection 
of new infection centers. 

Butch elm disease now serious around New York; entered country in 
logs, E. K, Beattie (U. 8. Dept. Agr- Tearhook 1984, pp. 188-190, figs. 2).— A 
brief account is given of this disease and the campaign to effect its eventual 
eradication. 

Second addendum to studies on symbiosis, susceptihility to parasitic 
attack, and inheritance of pathological characteristics in our woody 
plants.--in. Investigations on growth rate, moisture content, wood qual- 
ity, attack by disease, and deterioration of spruces tapped for resin. In- 
vestigations on tapped spruces [trans. title], [0] vow Tdbeop (ZUthr. Pfiwtir 
«. Pflanaenschatz, 43 (1933), No. 8^, pp. 47&m» figs. P). "-Continuing 
work previously reported (H. S. B., 71, p. 64), records are given on the determi- 
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nation of 50 spruce trees tapped in the spring of 1916, each carrying four blazes 
1.1-1.5 m long. Of these, 28 trees were decayed in the trunk, 5 with Trametes 
rctdioiperda which advanced upward from the roots, and 5 with an unidentified 
fungus of similar origin. The remaining 18 i^owed decay originating from the 
tapping blazes. The tapped trees showed a very great increase in decay over 
the neighboring unworked trees. In a single 130-year-old, severely infested tree, 
blown down, the decay caused by T. rcbdioiperda extended to a height of 7 m, at 
whi(di level the decay involved but 2.4 percent of the cross section . — {Oourtesy 
Biol. AJ>s.) 

Studies on symbiosis, susceptibility, and inheritance of pathological 
characteristics in our woody plants.— IV, Susceptibility to attack by 
Oronartinm ribicola on the part of the 5-needled species of pine and of 
the different genera, species, hybrids, and horticultural forms of Bibes 
ftrans. title], [0.] von Tubeuf (Ztachr. Pflaneenkrmk. u. PflanzensoJiutis, 43 
(1933), No. 8-^, pp. 433-471 ). — ^Inoculation tests of O. ribicola on over 400 
species, varieties, and hybrids of Bihes and Qroaaularia are recorded for 1928- 
32, with the list by Spaulding (B. S. B., 47, p. 154) appended for comparison. 
Only a small number proved to be immune, including 9 cultivated varieties and 
hybrids of Bibes and 11 species or varieties of Qrossularia. Observations are 
also recorded on the susceptibility of 156 garden varieties of gooseberries to 
Sphaerotheca mors-uvae, of which 9 remained free during 1931 and 1932. A 
discussion follows on the susceptibility of the various species of 5-needle pines 
to blister rust, with a concluding kev to the species . — {Cowrtesp Biol. Abs.) 

Seasonal development of Bibes in r^ation to spread of Cronartium 
ribicola in the Pacific Northwest, H. G. Lachmund (Jour. Agr. Bes. [U. 8.2, 
49 (1934) f No. 2, pp. 93-114, figs. 2 ). — ^In western United States and Canada 
the white pine blister rust spreads each spring over great distances to wild and 
cultivated currants and gooseberries by means of wind-carried aeciospores. 
Experiments were undertaken to obtain information bearing on the question 
as to whether the degree, extent, and direction of this spread may not be 
governed largely by the stage of susceptibility of the leaves of these host plants 
at the time the main body of aeciospores is produced. In the vicinity of 
K^owna, in southern British Columbia, in 1928, inoculations were made in 
the field by uniform methods during weather favorable to infection on over 
1,300 leaves ranging in age from 2 to 44 days borne on plants of the four chief 
species of Bibes In the commercial western white pine b^t (J^ petiolare, B. 
inerme, B. viscosissimum, and B. laoustre). 

It was found that the leaves reached their gi-eatest susceptibility between 
the ages of 2 and 16 days, after which susceptibility decreased considerably 
except in the case of B. viscosissimum. This is contrary to previous opinion 
based on studies elsewhere that the leaves of Bibes spp. in the earliest stages 
are remarkably resistant 

According to the records, ribes leaf development seems to be more affected 
by variations in seasonal conditions than is the time of aeciospore production. 
The author, therefore, points out that the most favorable period for spread 
of the disease by the pine-borne aeciospores would occur when the period of 
maximum spore dispersal coincides with that in which the largest proportion 
of the ribes leaves lying within the range of aeciospore spread are in the 
most susceptible stages. In an early spring the development of ribes leaves is 
advanced until they are past maxfhhum susceptibility when maximum aecio- 
spore production is taking place in the same locality. This would restrict 
infection near the aeciospore source and interfere with spread to lower eleva- 
tions and to the south, but it would favor spread to the north where spidng 
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is later and the host leaves are more susceptible. The author considers that a 
late sprhig would have the opposite effect. 

Damage to Finns monticola by Gronartiiim ribicola at Gaiibaldiy British 
Colnmbiav H. G. Lachmund (Jour. Agr. Res. [U. 8.1, 49 (1934)t S, pp. 2S9- 
249, figs. S). — Yearly examinations were made between 1922 and 1931 of the 
increase of infection and resultant injury to western white pine from the white 
pine blister rust on three small plats located about 60 miles north of Vancouver. 
The first plat, with trees averaging about 20 ft. high, was located in a heavy 
concentration of Ribes ’bracteosum and R. laoustre; the second, with trees up 
to 95 ft. high, was located at the edge of this; and the third, with pines aver- 
aging about 20 ft. high, was located approximately 300 yd. away. On plat 1, 
within 16 yr. after the entry of the rust to the locality, nearly 100 percent of 
the trees up to 45 ft were killed ; on plat 2, after 18 yr., trees up to about 70 
ft. in height showed 65.8 percent mortality, and the rest were expected to 
succumb within a few years ; and on plat 3, after 18 yr., only about 11 percent 
were dead. The killing on the first two plats resulted almost entirely from 
crown killing by innumerable twig and branch infections. The intensity of 
pine infection and death rate decreased rapidly with the distance from the 
infection source. The ribes plants survived infection that destroyed the pines 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY 

[Contributions by the U. S. Department of Agriculture on beneficial and 
injurious animals] (U. 8. Dept. Agr. Yearhooh 193 i, pp. 231, 2S2„ 299, 300, 
SO&^IS, figs. 3). — The results of work with animals are here presented in 
practical form as follows: Fur-Bearing Animals May Be Increased by Wise 
Management and Protection, by L. H. Douglas (pp. 231, 232) ; Predator-Trap 
Device Safeguards Species That Are Harmless, by A. M. Day (pp. 299, 300) ; 
Rat Baits Canned to Aid Cooperative Antirat Campaigns, by J. Silver (pp. 
308-310) ; and Restocking of Marshes with Hand-reared Mallards not Proved 
Practicable, by F. C. Lincoln (pp. 310-313). 

A preliminary survey of the food of Or^on trout, R E. Dimick and 
D. C. Mote (Oregon 8ta. Bui. 323 (1984), pp. 23, figs. 15).— The progress of 
studies of fish food, conducted in cooperation with the Oregon State Game Com- 
mission, is reported. 

In investigations of the diet of the more common Oregon species of trout, 
examinations were made of the stomach contents of 326 cutthroat trout 
(Salmo dUirkii clarlcii R.) ; 122 rainbow trous (8. gairdneri irideus G.) ; 28 
ste^ead or sea-run rainbow trout (8. gairdneri irideus Gibbons) ; and 25 
eastern brook trout (Salvelinus fontinalis M.), an introduced fish. The stomachs 
were from fish caught either by nets, baited spinners, baited hooks, or arti- 
ficial flies in lakes and streams in various parts of the State. No differences 
in the amounts or kinds of food organisms could be found in the stomachs of 
fi^ netted or caught on a hook. The food found in the stomach contents of 
cutthroat, rainbow, and eastern brook trout consisted, in the main, of animal 
organisms. 

The results, which are summarized in tabular form, are considered more at 
length under the heading of the animal and plant foods found in the stomach. 
Insects were found to be the dominant food organisms in the diet of cutthroat 
and rainbow trout in the streams and lakes of the State, those of aquatic 
origin forming the bulk of the food during all seasons of the year. Insects of 
terrestrial origin were found to be prominent in the diet of trout during the 
spring, summer, and fWl months. The aquatic insects of importance in the 
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diet of Oregon trout include May flies, stone flies, caddis flies, midges, and 
black flies. Crawfish, small flsh, and pieces of dead salmon are important 
items in the diet of the larger trout. The immature stages of black flies and 
midges are important items in the diet of small trout in streams, while in 
lakes the diet of small trout is mainly composed of immature midges and 
water fleas. Fresh-water shrimps are important items in the diet of Oregon 
trout in lakes, especially in lakes in which the eastern brook trout thrives. 

Suggestions for fish liberations are included. 

Some diseases of Oregon flsh and game and identiflcation of parts of 
game animals, J. N. Shaw, B. T. Simms, and O. H. Muth {Oregon, 8ta. Bui. 
S22 (1934), pp. 23, figs. 18). — Studies of the diseases of Oregon fish and game, 
commenced in 1925 and conducted in cooperation with the Oregon State Game 
Commission, are reported. Work with parasites of fish takes up the greater 
part of the account (pp. 5-20), followed by brief discussions of the parasites 
of fish-eating birds, parasites of deer (Odocoileua oolumlianu^), and other 
diseases of deer and the identification of parts of game animals such as may 
be found in the possession of game law violators. Parasites of fish are con- 
sidered under the headings of the salmon poisoning fluke (Nanophgetm sah 
mmoola Chapn.) ; parasites of fish in Elk Lake ; rainbow (Salmo gairdnerl 
iridem Gibbons), cutthroat, and steelhead (j8^. gairdnerl irideus Gibbons) trout; 
Chinook (Onoorhynchue tschawytsdh^a Walb.) and silverside salmon; and trash 
fish, respectively. 

In summarizing the report it is pointed out that parasites have been found 
in every important species of game fish which occurs in Oregon, but that in 
most instances these parasites do no serious damage if they are present in only 
small numbers. Some of the fish-eating birds are carriers of parasites which 
live a part of their lives in fish. Such birds may severely contaminate lakes 
and streams. Since the life cycles of many of the parasites of fish are unknown, 
further studies are necessary if methods of control are to be worked out. 
Parasites may become so numerous as to cause poor condition and losses 
among deer. While other diseases of deer are known to exist in Oregon, they 
are seldom found. 

[Beport of oyster investigations by the New Jersey Stations], T. G. Nel- 
son (New? Jersey Stas. Bien. Rpt. 1932^3, pp. i^2).— The more important 
results of investigations in 1932 and 1933 are considered under the headings 
of hydrography, the setting of oysters, studies of the food and feeding of 
oysters, and the trapping of oyster drills. 

Controlled water storage and conditioning of oysters for market, J. B. 
Nelson (New Jersey Stas. Oirc. 322 (1934), pp. 8). — This practical account deals 
with the problem of conditioning oysters and the experimental treatment plant 
at Bivalve and work carried on there. The principles recommended for applica- 
tion in any closed system plan for Maurice River are outlined. 

[Notes on economic insects and insecticides] (Jour. Econ. Ent., 27 
(1934), ^ 0 . 4, pp. 743, 859-866, fig. J).— The contributions presented (E. S. R., 
71, p. 666) are as follows : Springtail or Thysanuran [Compodea fragiUs Mein.] 
Injury, by A. G. Ruggles (p. 743) ; Micro\)racon ettshmani Mues. Attacking 
Desmda funeralis Hbn. in the San Joaquin Valley, California, by H. 0. Donohoe 
and D. F. Barnes (p. 859) ; Hydrogenated Naphthalene Against Clothes Moths, 
by W. Cohnan (p. 860) ; Stimulation of Fig Insects lOarpophilus hemipterus 
L. and EphesfHa figuUlella Greg.] by Certain Fumigants, by D. F. Barnes and 
C. E. Fisher (p. 860) ; Notes on a Fungus [Probably Empusa sphaerospermaj 
Attacking Onion Thrips, by A. I. Bourne and F. R. Shaw (pp. 860, 861) ; The 
Secretion of the Colleterial Glands in the Parasitic Chalcids, by S. E. Flanders 
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(pp. 861, 862), contributed from the California Citrus Bzperimeiit Station; Fish 
Meal as a Food for Clothes Moths — Supplementary Note, by G. H. Griswold 
(p. 862) ; Solvents for Cryolite, by B. H. Carter (p. 863) ; Progress Report 
Regarding the Introduction in Oregon of DigoiUchaeta setipennis FalL, a 
Tachinid Parasite of the European Earwig, by B. E. Dimick and D. C. Mote 
(pp. 863-865) (B. S. R., 66, p. 455) ; and Scouting for Elm Scolytids IScolptv^ 
soolutus Fab. and 8, nmltistriatus Marsh.], by J. N. Enull (pp. 865, 866). 

[Oontribntions by the U. S. Department of Agriculture relating to eco- 
nomic insects and their control] (IT. fif. Dept, \Agr. Yea/rbodto 193^, pp, l&O, 
161t 199-203, 220-222, 282-285, 288-290, 332-334, 6).— The results of studies 

of insect pests and mecins for their control have here been brought together in 
practical form as follows : Chemically Treated Bands Effectively Aid Codling- 
Moth (Control, by E. H. Siegler and F. Munger (pp. 160, 161) ; Farm and 
Nursery Products Move Long Distances under Japanese-Beetle Certification, by 
L. H, Worthley (pp. 190-203) ; Fly Trapping Aids in Combating Screwworms 
of Livestock, by F. C. Bishopp (pp. 220-222) ; Pink-Bollworm Outbreak Fought 
by Destroying Wild Cotton in Florida, by R. E. McDonald (pp. 282-285) ; 
Plant Shipments Freed from Diseases and Pests by New Methods, by L. A. 
Hawkins (pp. 28&-290) ; and Spraying Wild Host Plants in California Reduces 
Beet Leaf-Hopper Injury, by W. C. Cook (pp. 332-334). 

[Report of work in economic entomology at the Idaho Station] (Idaho 
8ta, Bvl, 205 (1934), pp. 40-49, figs, 5). — ^The work of the year with economic 
insects here considered included that with the pea weevil and its survival out 
of doors under varying conditions, the beet leaf hopper, Colorado potato beetle, 
elm leaf beetle, blossom drop in alfalfa seed fidds due to the pale legume bug 
(Lpgus elisus Van Duzee) and the l^ume bug (L, hesperus Knight) , populations 
of legume insects, parasites of legume bugs, a new rust mite pest of prunes in 
Idaho, San Jose scale control with oil emulsion which excelled lime-sulfur, u 
combination spray for Mineola moth and San Jose scale on prunes, and codling 
moth control v. arsenical and lead residue on the fruit, together with a graph 
blowing a record of codling moths captured in bait traps for four different 
years at Parma, Idaho. 


[Report of work with economic insects and their control in Kentucky] 
(Kentucky 8ta. Bpt. 1933, pt. 1, pp. 26, 27, SO, 31, 41-44).— rShe work of the 
year, briefly referred to (E. S. R., 70, p. 206), includes that with the corn 
ear worm, dlover root curculio, codling moth, leaf hoppers on clover, alfalfa, 
and grape, and spray tests with oils, adhesives, and other materials. 

[Work in economic entomology at the New Jersey Stations], T. J. 
HE A m ^E W (New Jersey Stas, Bien, Rpt, 1932-33, pp. The work with 

economic insects here briefly reported ujion includes that under the mosQuito 
project (including a new mosquito larvicide) and investigations on the effect 
of light and radio waves on insects, the oriental peadi moth, codling moth, 
^d leopard moth, insecticides, the pepper maggot and com ear worm, insects 
infesting ornamental plants, and the honeybee. 


[Contributions on economic insects and their control in New Jersey] 
pew Jersetf Stat. Oires. S20 (mi), pp. 2; S21. pp. i; 829. pp. i; 924. pp. 4; 
925, pp. 2; 826, pp. 4! 928, pp. 4s 929, pp. 4). — SSiese brief practical accounts re- 
late, respectlTdy, to Blneiberry Stem Borer, by C. S. Bedcwlth; Cranberry 
Elreworms, by Bedcwlth; The Eastern Tent Caterpillar (Jfalaoosoma ameri 
Mjw Blabr.), hy C. a Harntthm; The European Pfae Shoot Moth (JNivaoUmia 
SchM) by Hamilton; The Apple Maggot (ShagoZeHa pomrnma 
Waldi), by B. P, Driggers; ECfclrocyanlc Add Oas Pdmlgatlon by T J 
H^ee;^ Boropean House Cricket (CryBw OomextUm). by Headlee; ‘and 
Cat and Dog Fleas, by Headlee. 
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Insect survey work in North Carolina, B. W. Leiibt (Jour. Boon. Enf., 
(1934), No. 4f PP- 735-739). — ^This brief account of the insect survey work in 
North Carolina includes a table with the faunal statistics of the State. 

Insects and a mite of potential economic importance found on wild cot- 
ton in Florida, G. F. Rainwater (Jour. Boon. Ent., (1934) ^ No. 4, PP- 

75d-7di).— Four insects and a mite, found to be of significance on wild cotton 
in Florida, here noted in the order of their importance, are the wild cotton 
i)orer (Rhodoneuru terminalia Walker), the fiower-bud maggot (Coniarima 
aossypii Felt), the cotton blister mite, a cotton leaf miner (Neptioulo gos- 
sypii Forbes and Leonard), and AnornAs impasta Guende. 

Insects of stored rice in Louisiana and their control, G. L. Strageneb 
(Jour. Boon, Ent.^ 97 (1934), No. 4, PP» 767-771). — Examination by the Louisiana 
Experiment Station of samples of rice in the 1931 crop collected early in 
September 1932 from warehouses over the entire rice area of the State, some 
85 samples in all, including samples of different varieties, developed the fhct 
that considerable loss is sustained by the growers. The average infestation of 
the 1931 crop, when carried through August, was slightly above 20 percent, 
with a total loss in weight of 16 percent. The total loss in the 1932 crop 
was 14 percent, the lower rate being due to the more severe winter of 1932-83. 
Over 95 percent of this loss was due to three species which, in order of their 
importance, are the lesser grain borer (Rhieopertha domimca Fab.), the 
Angoumois grain moth, and the rice weeviL Other species found in rice which 
are responsible for some loss in cleaned rice are the cadelle, the confused flour 
beetle, the flat grain beetle, the square-necked grain beetle, and the saw- 
toothed grain beetle, with a few other species rarely found. 

A study made of samples stored in Jars during the season indicated that 
the real spread of infestation takes place in the warehouses. ** Only 8 per- 
cent of samples collected from the fi^ds devdoped any infestation, while 17.5 
percent of the samples collected from the wardtiouses in late January, 47.7 
percent collected in early April, and 97.4 percent collected the middle of June 
developed insects. . . . The study shows further that the average infesta- 
tion for the middle of June was 3.5 percent of all samples collected, while 
that for September was slightly above 16 percent. It was noted that the 
September infestation of samples collected in June was but 12 percent, the 
same for samples collected in April 9 percent, and those collected in January 
5.5 percent.” 

Garbon disulfide, used at the rate of 5.5 lb. per 1,000 cu. ft. when mixed 
in its gaseous state with 4.5 times its volume of carbon dioxide, was found 
to be noninflammable and thoroui^y toxic to the cad^e in both its larval 
and adult stages. In battery jar tests, 100 percent kiU of the cadelle and 
confused flour beetle in 24 hr. was obtained when applied at as low a rate as 
1.4 lb. to 1,000 cu. ft 

[Work with cranberry and blueberry insects at the New Jersey Sta- 
tions], G. S. Beckwith and G. A. Doehiebt (New Jersey Stas. Bien. Bpt. 
1932-33, pp. 25, 26, 27, 28).—'Worls. reported upon in<dndes that with the blunt- 
nosed leaf hopper (BusceHs striatulus FalL), whidi is the vector of cranberry 
false blossom disease, fireworm control, the Japanese beetle on cranberries and 
on blueberries, the cranberry weevil on blueberries, stem gall due to Hemadas 
nuWipennis, and the stem borer. 

Berris insecticides (New Jersey Stas. But. 576 (1934), pp. 23).— Following a 
historical discussion presented in connection with a list of 82 references to the 
literature, this contributicm deals with the subject in two parts : 

L ToaMty of various ewtraots of ferris root to guehtug anB. dhewtmg 
iMseots, J. M. Oinsbnrg, J. B. Sdunltt, and F. Oranett. — ^In the course of the 
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work reported upon, the details of which are presented in 8 tables, derris root 
was extracted with acetone, alcohol, and water by two different processes. 
“One process consisted of continuous distillation in Soxhlet apparatus for 10 
hr. The other process consisted of making a su^ension of the ground root 
in the solvent and allowing it to stand for 48 hr. The mixture was filtered 
through cheesecloth and 'washed several times with clear solvent. Secondary 
extracts were obtained by re-extracting the root residues from one solvent 
with another solvent. The primary and secondary extracts were tested on 
apple aphids, silk moth caterpillars, and mosquito larvae.” The results obtained 
led to the following concluidons: 

“Water-soluble organic solvents such as acetone and alcohol are able to 
extract practically all of the water-soluble and water-insoluble ingredients 
of derris root toxic to sucking Insects. Either continuous distillation or soaking 
with subsequent filtration and washing extracts all the active principles 
which act as contact poison when acetone or alcohol is used. Water does not 
extract all the toxic principles of derris root. At low dilutions the water 
extracts compared well in toxicity with acetone and alcohol extracts but 
proved inferior to them in high dilutions. Water extracts rapidly deteriorate 
on standing, with resultant loss of toxicity. Alcohol extracts slowly lose 
toxicity upon standing. Acetone extracts do not show any appreciable changes 
in toxicity upon standing. The toxicity of derris extract varies with different 
species of insect. Derris extracts were more toxic to insects than were solu- 
tions of pure rotenone, although the concentration of rotenone was practically 
the same in each case. Botenone alone is not an adequate criterion to 
evaluate the toxicity of derris root to Insects.” 

II. Insecticidal properties of extracted derris root residue, J. M. Ginsburg 
and P. Granett. — ^Toxicity tests with derris root powder and its exhausted 
residues, after extraction with acetone and with acetone followed by water, 
carried out against silkworm larvae, cabbage worms, and apple aphid are 
reported. These materials were applied in the form of coarsely and finely 
ground dusts. The results led to the conclusion that derris root is very 
toxic to many sucking and chewing insects. “Against aphids, the toxicity was 
greater when the dust was applied on wet foliage than on dry foliage. Besi- 
dues from derris root extracted with acetone possess practically no toxicity 
to aphids, but are both toxic and rep^ent to caterpillars. Besidue from 
derris root extracted first with acetone and then with water does not seem to 
possess direct toxicity to caterpillars but acts as a deterrent, preventing them 
from feeding on the dusted foliage.” 

Oil retention, oil-emnlsifier ratio, and oil-water ratio as affecting the 
insecticidal efftciency of emulsions, A. W. Ckessman and L. D. Dawsey 
(Jour, Apr. Res. {U. N.], 4B (I9S4), No. 1, pp. 1-19, figs. 5). — ^In spraying e 2 q)eri- 
ments conducted in both laboratory and field to determine the insecticidal 
efficiency of a number of emulsions made with mineral oil the camphor scale 
was used as the test insect. The efficiency of the insecticide was found to 
depend principally upon population den^ty and oil retention. It varies in- 
versely with the population density whether a light or heavy oil deposit is left 
on the tree. “ Chemical measurements of the oil retained on the foliage after 
it had been sprayed showed a quantitative relationdiip between insecticidal 
efficiency and the amount of oil deposited per unit area of plant surface. The 
efficiency varied directly with the oil dosage. Oil deposit and insecticidal 
efficimicy were found to vary inversely with the concentration of soap emulsifier 
in the aqueous phase of the emulsions but to vary directly with the concentra- 
tion of oil in the emulsions. The quantity of oil deposited on camphor leaves 
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by sprays can be increased, within limits, by using less emulsifier, or by 
increasing the oil concentration. 

“ Sprays which, when applied to camphor foliage, left oil deposits of from 
1.63 X 10““ to 10.4x10^ g of oil per square centimeter of leaf surface gave con- 
trols of from 10 to 99 percent, respectively, depending upon the age, the brood 
of the scales, and the population density. The rate of increase in kill per unit 
increase of oil residue was more rapid with smaller quantities of oil than with 
larger. Heavily infested plant areas showed lower mortality than sparsdy 
populated twigs for equivalent quantities of oil. 

** Susceptibility to the oil in the adult stage was found to decrease as the age 
of the scale increased.” 

A list of 14 references to the literature is induded. 

A method of studying comparative oil deposits of proprietary oil emul- 
sions, A. D. Borden and G. S. Hensiix (Jour. Boon, Ent, 27 (1934), No. 4, pp. 
834-841, fig- 1)- — ^Reporting results of their studies, the authors point out that 
oil emulsions have been recommended for use without regard to the oil-deposit- 
ing properties and that some manufacturers offer two or more brands of 
emulsions which have practically the same stock oil and similar oil-depositing 
properties. This practice is considered confusing to the user and impractical, 
since it would be better if only one emulsion of each type were offered. 
Further, several brands which are so low in oil-depositing properties that their 
value as an insecticide is questionable are offered to orchardists. Emulsions 
of low depositing properties cost within a few cents as much as those of high 
deposits and yet are sold in competition with the better grades for similar 
purposes. 

The studies here reported have led to the preparation of a table that shows 
how the insecticidal value of any emulsion can be correlated with its oil- 
depositing property. 

A device for regulating the quantity of liquid used in spraying, O. I. 
Snapp and J. R Thomson (Jour. Boon. Ent, 27 (1934), No. 4* PP- 832-834, 
figs. 3). — ^The authors here describe and illustrate an apparatus or device whidi 
will spray out under pressure accurate quantities of the liquids used in 
spraying. 

The relative efficiency of some fumigants against the rice weevil and 
the confused flour beetle, H. H. Shepard and D. L. Lindgren (Jour. Boon. 
Ent., 27 (1934), No. 4, PP- 842-845, fig. 1). — ^The authors* studies at the Minne- 
sota Experiment Station here reported show carbon disulfide to be more toxic 
to the rice weevil than are ethylene and propylene dichlorides. With the 
confused flour beetle, however, the relationship is reversed, carbon disulfide 
being less toxic. 

Insectary notes on the field cricket, J. W. Folsom (Jour. Boon. Ent., 27 
(1934), No. 4, pp. 744, ^45). — ^Notes on the field cricket (GryJlus assimilis Fab. 
var. penmylvanicus Burm.), which feeds on cotton plants every year, based 
upon observations at Tallulah, La., extending over 4 successive years, are here 
presented. 

A preliminary study of thrips on seedling cotton, with special refer- 
ence to the population, migration, and injury, J. 0. Gaines (Jour. Boon. 
Ent., 27 (1934), No. 4, pp. 740-743, figs. 3).— This contribution from the Texas 
Experiment Station reports work conducted in the Brazos River bottoms and 
upland in the vicinity of College Station with a view to determining the popu- 
lation, migration, and injury that is caused by thrips on seedling cotton. The 
flower thrips and Bericothrips variaWis (Beadi) were the two most common 
species, while the tobacco thrips was observed in small numbers in the two 
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cotton fields under observation. A table is given lowing the population of 
thrips and fiea hopper nymphs in an upland and a bottom land cotton fidd. 

Paper barriers for chinch bug control, H. M. Habeis and G. O. Deckisb 
(Jour. Mon. Ent., S7 (19S4), No. 4, pp. 85^-857).— In work at the Iowa Experi- 
ment Station the authors have found the more important advantages of the 
paper barrier over previously used chinch bug fences to be as follows: 

** The effectiveness of the barrier is entirely independent of the character of 
the soil. Bugs that are massed along the barrier are not swept over by sudden 
gusts of wind. There is not the difficulty of oil glazing over or of dust, clods, 
straws, etc., settling on it and forming bridges over which the migrating hordes 
could pass. The amount of time and labor required to keep the barrier working 
effectively is considerably less than in the case of other barriers. The total 
amount of chemical necessary for a barrier of a given length is proportionately 
much smaller than that necessary for a creosote furrow barrier. The paper 
barrier introduces the possibility of using more expensive chemicals which 
may have greater repellent values and more lasting qualities. In preliminary 
tests pine tar, pine oil, beta-na^dithol, wood creosote, and refined creosote have 
ifiiown considerable promise as materials which might economically be used in 
connection with this type of barrier. The development of chemically treated 
chinch bug papers which would not need retreatment does not seem outside the 
realm of practicability and is already being Investigated by several commercial 
firms.” 

The woolly aphis in Tennessee, S. Marcovitch (Jour. Boon. Bnt., ffT 
( 1934)9 No. 4i PP- 778— 784).— In studies of the woolly apple aphid at the Ten- 
nessee Experiment Station, a constant temperature of about 68* E. was found 
to be near the optimum for its growth and development At a constant tem- 
perature of 100® and 40 percent relative humidity, the young were found to 
survive only 40 min. During hot droughty summers when the soil temperature 
often reaches 100® or over the root forms seem to disappear almost entirely. 
Among the different insecticides used, paradichlorobenzene, paranitrochloro- 
benzene, nicotine, pine tar creosote, and carbon disulfide emulsion, the last 
seems to be the most promising and practical only in the newly set orchard.” 

Ohservations on the summer activities of Aphis maidis Fitch, H. K. 
Brnrsoisr (Jour. Boon. Bnt., 27 (1934), No. 4, PP- 827-^2) .-<Jontributing from 
toe Kansas Experiment Station, toe author reports upon a study commenced 
in the summer of 1031 and continued throughout toe season of 1032. Observa- 
tions of toe summer b^vior of the com leaf aiffiid indicated that it is pri- 
marily a pest of sorghums, and remained on the sorghums throughout the 
summer when immature plants were present in the fields. It was found on 
com for only a brief period prior to the appearance of toe tassels. ” The shift 
in the population of the aphids from the sorghums to the adjoining corn and 
back to the sorghums followed toe production of large numbers of winged 
fmrms. The peak in the numbers of these forms occurred July 1 and August 
1 m the investigations conducted in 1932. The aphids showed a preference for 
dent com over sweet com and for sorghums over com when the entire season 
was considered as a whole.” 


A report on the use of creosote oU (wood oU) to control 

8- Mabootooh, and 
^ 785-788).--In experiments 

^dneted at the ^essee Sfeeperiment Station In 1831 and 1932, creosote oil 

7“ to be very toUc to San Jose scale and 
being In direct proportion to the amonnt 
tnnrf!®*********-*® **** Mixtnres of creosote <dl and oil emniainn 

much more toxic than when the materials were nsed separatdy. 
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Further experiments in the control of the peach borer on nursery stock 
and orchard trees, O. I. Snapp and J. B. Thomson {Jour. Econ. Ent, 27 
{1934), No. 4$ PP- 77J-772),— The results of experiments (B. S. R., 68, p. 220) 
conducted in 1932 and 1933 in which emulsions of crude cottonseed oil and of 
mineral oil impregnated with paradichlorobenzene to control the peadbi borer 
are presented in tabular form. The results indicate that an emulsion of crude 
cottonseed oil “impregnated with paradichlorobenze, applied as spray around 
the base of the tree and on the lower part of the trunk, is effective against 
the peach borer in nursery stock and orchard trees and causes no tree injury 
at strengths sufficient to kill the borers. Nursery stock should receive % pt. 
of the emulsion carrying is oz. of paradichlorobenzene to eatdi tree, and orchard 
trees should receive % pt. of the emulsion carrying % oz. of paradichloroben- 
zene to each 1- and 2-year-old tree, % oz. of paradichlorobenzene to each 3-year- 
old tree, and ^ oz. of paradichlorobenzene to each 4- and 5-year-old tree. 
Peach trees 6 yr. of age and older should receive 1 pt. of the emulsion carrying 
% oz. of paradichlorobenzene to each tree. These dosages will kill peach 
borer eggs as well as the larvae. The application should be made at the end 
of the oviposition period of the moth, and the spray should be covered with 
several shovelfuls of soil to prevent surface loss. This method is inexpensive, 
as the materials for spraying 1,000 nursery trees will cost only about $2. This 
method appears effective and safe for the control of the peach borer in nursery 
stock and in 1-, 2-, and 3-year-old orchard trees under conditions in the South.” 
The spray has been found effective in some cases where there were borers in 
the crotch of the tree and in the trunk as high as 8 in. above the ground. 

The plum tree borer (Synanthedou pictipes G. & B.) : Its dlistribu- 
tiou, life history, economic importance, and control, G. 1. Gilbestson 
{South Dakota 8ta^ Bui. 288 {1934), PP- 22, fiffs. 10 ). — This is a summary of 
studies conducted at the station since 1926 (B. S. B., 58, p. 755; 61, p. 53; 64, 
p. 653). 

This borer, officially known as the lesser peach borer, is a native American 
insect quite widely distributed over South Dakota, where it attacks wild 
plums, wild cherries, and the cultivated varieties of plums and cherries. It 
attacks the trunk and larger branches and may be found beneath the surface 
bark feeding upon the cambium and living tissues. Neglected plantings are 
most frequently attacked. At times the borer may kill the bark tissue on one 
side of the tree, killing the branches on that side. Very often the borer may 
girdle the trunk, causing the death of the tree. 

The borer has but a single generation a year in the latitude of South Dakota. 
The winter is passed in the partially grown larval or borer stage, feeding being 
resumed in the spring and the borer completing its growth on or about May 1. 
“It makes a cocoon and within it changes to a pupa. Within 20 to 30 days 
transformation is complete and the pupa wriggles to the outer bark through a 
gallmry made by the borer. It pushes its body through the outer bark layer 
until a half or two-thirds of its body length projects into the open air. The 
moth then emei^es. Within an hour the sexes may assemble and mate. The 
moths have been found on June 1, more abundant in mid-June, and in a few 
numbers in early July. Bgg laying takes place a short time after mating. The 
small reddish-brown ^gs are laid usually in crotches, crevices, beneath loose- 
curled bark, and around wound maigins. The eggs hatch in from 8 to 10 
days. The larva works its way to the cambium where it feeds and grows until 
falL It then constructs an overwintering cdl and hibernates until spring. 

“While the plum tree borer is subjected to the attacks of parasites and 
predators, it still maintains itself as one of our most serious plum tree insects. 
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It is therefore necessary to resort in all cases to cultural and chemical controls. 
Cultural controls invoke all phases of orchard management which maintains 
the vigor and health of the trees. Therefore, if a tree is maintained in a 
healthy, vigorous condition, it is not so subject to borer infestation. Chemical 
control consists of toxic gases which enter the burrow and kill the larva. The 
gas used is the volatile vapor from paradichlorobenzene, often called P. D. B.” 

A list is given of 15 references to the literature. 

Special sugarcane investigations. — ^Progress report, department of en- 
tomology, W. E. Hinds and B. A. Ostebbebgxb (Sugar Bui., 12 (1984), No. 18, 
PP- 4 5). — This further report on the progress of control work with the sugar- 
cane borer supplements the information previously noted (B. S. R., 71, p. 678). 

Special sugarcane investigations. — ^Progress report, department of en- 
tomology, W. E. Hinds, B. A. Ostebbebgeb, and A. L. Dugas (Sugar Bui., 
12 (1984), No. 20, pp. 5, 6).— This further contribution reports on the status 
of sugarcane borer parasitism by THchogramma, including the results obtained 
in plantation test areas. 

The influence of soil moisture upon survival of the pink bollworm, A. J. 
Chapman and H. S. Cavitt (Jour. Boon. Bnt., 27 (1984), No. 4, pp. 820-827, 
figs. 5).— This is a report of studies conducted at Presidio, Tex., by the U. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Entomology cooperating with the Texas Experiment Station. The 
contribution records observations on the effect of different more or less constant 
soil moisture percentages in sandy loam and clay adobe soils on the survival 
of the pink bollworm and upon the rate of emergence of long-cycle moths. The 
experiments were begun in December 1929 and concluded in August 1932, 
thus covering a period of nearly three years. 

A new dipping apparatus for treating corrugated paper bands for use 
in control of the codling moth, P. Mungeb, M. P. Jones, and E. H. Siegueb 
(Jour. Boon. Ent., 27 (1934), No. 4» PP> 817-820, figs. 8). — A description is given 
of a new dipping apparatus found to be thorou^ly satisfactory in the treatment 
of corrugated paper bands for use in combating the codling moth. 

Pupal parasites of the oriental fruit moth in South Carolina.— A pre- 
liminary report, W. C. Nettles (Jour. Boon. Bnt, 27 (1984), No. 4, pp. 814- 
S17)> — This contribution from the South Carolina Experiment Station supple- 
ments information presented in Bulletin 278 previously noted (E. S. R., 66, 
p. 53). HaltichellOi longicomis Ashm. and Brachytneria hanvniari Gwfd. were 
the source of approximately three-fifths of the total parasitism of oriental fruit 
moth pupae. 

Bordeaux-oil sprays as repeUents to the lesser bulb fly, P. S. Blanton 
and P. J. Spbuijt (Jour. Boon. Bnt., 27 (1934), No. 4, pp. 845-848).— The 
authors* studies have led to the conclusion that Bordeaux oil mixtures in 2 and 4 
percent dilutions applied to narcissus bulbs have no repellent effect on the 
lesser bulb fly. “In the stronger dilution the oil is injurious to the foliage 
and possibly also to the bulbs. Ply infestation and basal-rot infection may 
be increased as a result of this injury. Straight 4-4^0 Bordeaux mixture 
not only keeps the plants in a healthy growing condition that reduces the 
chance of the larvae entering the bulb, but also to a certain extent seems to 
stimulate and invigorate growth. It is not known whether the enormous 
increase in yield over the untreated plat when straight Bordeaux mixture is 
used is due to the control of foUage diseases or to the absorption of a small 
amount of the copper by the foliage which may serve as a stimulant to the bulb 
or both.** 

Tesfdng contact Insecticides on the Japanese beetle, and resnlts with 
some sodinm and potassinm soaps, W. E. FuanNo and F. B. Baker (Jow. 
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Agr, Bes. lU. S.l, 49 il9S4), No. 1, pp. 29-38). — ^The authors found that the 
effectiveness of a material as a contact spray against the Japanese beetle 
can be determined most accurately by wetting groups of beetles uniformly by 
submersion for 120 sec. in different concentrations of the material and keeping 
the beetles at a temperature of 80® F. and a relati\e humidity of 96 percent for 
24 hr. The mortality is then compared with that resulting when a standard 
insecticide is used. 

Sodium soaps were found to be more effective than potassium soaps; soaps 
containing excess alkali were more effective than neutral soaps or soaps con- 
taining free acid. The effectiveness of neutral potassium soaps of the satu- 
rated fatty acids increased with the molecular weight. Potassium soaps of 
soybean, cottonseed, and raw linseed oils were slightly more effective than neu- 
tral potassium oleate, which was used as a standard; boiled linseed oil soap 
was equivalent to the standard ; and soaps of blown castor oil, peanut oil, and 
coconut oil were somewhat less effective than the standard. 

The effectiveness of stomach-poison insecticides on the Japanese beetle, 
W. E. Fueming and F. E. Bakee (Jour. Agr. Rea. UJ. fif.], 49 (1984), No. 1, pp. 
39-44)- — ^The effectiveness of stomach-poison insecticides on the Japanese beetle 
was determined by the authors under controlled conditions of temperature, 
relative humidity, and light, their relative value being expressed as the co- 
efficient of acid lead arsenate, which was used as a standard. 

The addition of lead oleate, fish oil, or fiour to the lead arsenate increasea 
the adhesiveness of the material. Mixtures of lead arsenate with fiour or 
with fish oil were more effective, even after the foliage was washed with water, 
than freshly applied lead arsenate without a sticker. The effectiveness of 
commercial acid lead arsenate increased progressively with the increase in con- 
centration up to 8 lb. to 100 gal. of spray; higher concentrations gave no 
further increase in effectiveness. 

Nicotine sulfate and anabasine sulfate absorbed on bentonite, and 2-phenyl- 
benzothiazole, when applied as dusts had little insecticidal value, rotenone 
was about three-fourths as effective, and dihydrorotenone was about equal to 
lead arsenate. Barium arsenate, calcium arsenate, and cuprous cyanide were 
inferior to lead arsenate. Fifty pounds of derris (containing 4 percent 
rotenone) per 100 gal. of water was equivalent to 8 lb. of lead arsenate. 

Protecting plants in the home yard from injury by the Japanese beetle, 
W. B. Fleming, F. W. Mbtzgee, and M. B. Osbubn (U. S. Dept. Agr. Circ. 
32$ (1934), pp. 13, figa. 8). — ^This is a practical summary of the results of in- 
vestigational work regarding the protection of plants against the Japanese 
beetle. 

Protection of orchard and shade trees and ornamental shrubs from 
injury by the Japanese beetle, W. E. Fleming, F. W. Metzgeb, and M. R. 
Osbubn (U. 8. Dept. Agr. Giro. 311 (1934), PP- 8, jfiga. 6). — This account super- 
sedes that presented in Circular 237, previously noted (E. S. B., 68, p. 72). 

Traps for the Japanese beetle and how to use them, F. W. Metzgeb (T7. S. 
Dept. Agr., Miao. Pub. 201 (1934), pp. 11, figs. ^).— This is a revision of and 
supersedes Miscellaneous Publication 147, previously noted (B. S. B., 68, p. 72). 

Experiments with suction light traps for combating the cigarette beetle, 
W. D. Beed, a. W. Moebill, Jb., and B. M. Livingstone (Jour. Boon. Ent., 27 
(1934), No. 4, pp. 19$-801, figa. 2).— The authors report upon work with a suc- 
tion light trap composed of a sheet metal oriinder in which is fastened a Ho-hp. 
motor with fan blades attached and designed to operate suspended from the 
ceiling. The results of trap experiments conducted from August to November 
1932, inclusive, in both open and dosed tobacco storage warehouses, are pre- 
96294—35 6 
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sented in tabular form. It is concdnded that the large catches thus obtained 
will serve materially to reduce the population of cigarette beetles in tobacco 
warehouses, although further experimentation is considered necessary before 
the trap can be recommended as a control measure. It is pointed out that 
“fumigatLon is more effective than trapping when cured tobacco is stored in 
fumigable warehouses, but much tobacco is stored, during the aging process, 
in open storage warehouses which cannot be fumigated. It is in this type of 
tobacco warehouse that trapping will be most useful in combating the cigarette 
beetle.” 

The clover root curculio (Sitoua hispidula Fab.) in Kansas* G. E. 
TVTATtc^TrAT.T. and D. A. Wilbub (Jour. Econ^ Ent,, 27 (1934), No. 4) PP- 807^^14f 
figs. B). — An account is given of the clover root curculio, first found at the 
Kansas Experiment Station in 1923 in large numbers on lawns having a white 
clover mixture. Although first found largely in white clover, only an occasional 
specimen occurring in alfalfa, it has now become a serious enemy of the alfalfa 
crop The damage done to alfalfa, while not ordinarily conspicuous at any one 
Time, extends over the entire growing season. Fungus and bacterial diseases, 
insect parasites, and predators of the clover root curculio have been compara- 
tively scarce in E^ansas up to the present time. 

The devdopment of the boll weevil on plants other than cotton, B. C. 
Gaines (Jour. Boon. Ent, 87 (1934), No. 4s PP* 745-748, fig. I).— Ohis paper 
summarizes studies conducted in 1982 and 19^ in continuation of those in 1982 
previously noted (E. S. R., 70, p. 215). Three boUweevils developed in, and 
emerged from, buds of althea (Hibiscus sgriacus) from a caged plant in 1982, 
and U boUweevils emerged from althea buds from a caged plant in 1983. In 
the latter year 7 boUweevils developed in, and emerged from, althea buds that 
were collected from plants growing in a boUweevil infested cotton field. No 
boUweevils developed, under either cage or natural conditions, in the forms of 
H. militaris, H. lasiocarpus, or ohra (H. esoulentufi) . BoUweevils were observed, 
however, in the blooms of althea, H. mditaris, and H. lasioctJMrpus, and 1 boU- 
weevU was observed feeding on an althea bud. In the cages, boUweevils were 
observed feeding on the buds, blooms, and seed pods of H. mUitaris, on the 
blooms and young seed pods of H. Jtisiocarpus, and on the blooms of okra.” 

Field-plat tests for boll weevil control at Tallulah, La., during 1988 , 
M. T. XouNO (Jour. Boon. But., 87 (1934), No. 4, pp. 749-756).— The results of 
work conducted in 1933 at the field laboratory at Tullulah, La., in which appli- 
cations of calcium arsenate were compared with other insecticides on three 
plats each, are presented, the details being given In three tables. The nine 
plats that were treated with a standard calcium arsenate by the standard 
method gave an average increase of 419 lb. of seed cotton per acre, or 45.4 per- 
cent average increase over the untreated check plats. These gains ranged from 
187 to 617 lb. of seed cotton per acre, or from 28.6 to 72 percent over the 
respective check plats. 

The square-infestation records show that sodium fluosUicate, sodium fluo- 
aluminate, and barium fluo^cate were not so effective as calcium ars^mte 
when applied at the same rate per acre. 

** The wet-mixed and dry-mixed dusts of calcium arsenate and paris green of 
both brands A and B were equally or more effective in controUing the weevil in- 
festation than the calcium arsenate, and in some cases the yields were greater 
than those on plats treated with calcium arsenate. The comparative yields in 
the plats treated with the wet-mixed and dry-mixed dusts Indicate that there 
is Uttle difference in their effecttveness. Burning of the cotton foliage was 
produced by many of the appUcations of both types of mixtures of brands A 
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and B. The two mixtures of copper arsenite and calcium arsenate tested gave 
results about equal to those of the mixtures of paris green and calcium arsenate. 
The hydrated lime and calcium arsenate mixture gave very good weevil control, 
based on the square infestation records, but the yields were not so great as on 
the plat treated with calcium arsenate alone. Although there was considerable 
variation in the increased yields of the three cultivator-dusted plats, the results 
when averaged are rather promising.*’ 

Relationship between early varieties of cotton and boll weevil injury* 
D. ISELY {Jour, Boon, But., 27 (19S4), No, 4, pp. 7d0-75d).--This contribution 
reports upon studies of the importance of the difference between early and 
later varieties of cotton as regards bollweevil injury conducted by the Arkansas 
Elxperiment Station. In 1923, a year of severe weevil injury, the extra early 
varieties yidded 69.25 percent more seed cotton than the late varieties and 
slightly more than the medium early varieties. In 1924, in which year the 
invasion occurred later, one of the experimental series escaping weevil injury 
altogether, the early varieties produced only 18.61 percent more seed cotton 
than the late varieties and slightly less than the medium early varieties. Thus 
the difference between the extra early varieties and the late varieties was 50.64 
percent greater during the year of severe weevil injury than during the year of 
light injury. 

The results of control field plat experiments conducted in 1926 and repeated 
at the station farm in 1927 and in 1929 at Hope, Ark., are presented in tabular 
form. While the conditions in each set of these experiments were different, the 
results were the same in that the earliest varieties always suffered the least 
weevil injury. The results are considered to justify the recommendation that 
only the earliest varieties be planted in situations where a regular annual 
hazard from overwintered weevils occurs. It is pointed out that such situations 
probably include less than 5 perceit of the total cotton acreage of the State. 

" Where weevils do not regularly invade a field until midsummer, the medium 
early varieties may be grown to advantage if they are desirable for other 
reasons. On the light sandy uplands of southwestern Arkansas, where sudden 
checking of growth by drought frequently occurs, both weevil injury and the 
plant growth tends to be small. Under such conditions the factor of earliness 
can probably be ignored in the selection of a variety. The degree of emphasis 
which it should receive in the greater part of the State depends on local 
conditions.” 

It is concluded that dusting to control the weevil is less necessary or less 
advantageous on early than on later varieties. In dusting experiments carried 
on by the department of entomology, where weevil control has been the only 
purpose, the gains from dusting have averaged approximately 120 percent 
‘*An extra early variety, particularly if it germinates well and is relatively 
hardy to cold in the seedling stage, may have further use in weevil control 
as a trap crop in concentrating infestations of overwintered weevils. A trap 
crop is of value only in situations where early infestations of overwintered 
weevils are known to occur annually.” 

Changes in total nitrogen content during the life of the imago of the 
worker honeybee* M. H. HavnAX (Jour, Agr, Bea, lU, fif.]* 49 (19S4), No, 1, 
pp. fig, i).— The studies report upon separate determinations made of the 

total nitrogen content of the heads, thoraces, and abdomens of bees, and of 
whole bees made in successive days after emergence. 

The greatest increase in the nitrc^en content occurred during the first 5 
days of adult life. The average increase in the nitrogen content of bees 5 
days old over that of newly emerged bees amounted to 92.6 percent in the 
head, 76.0 in the abdomen, 37.5 in the thorax, and 64.1 in whole bees. 
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The average nitrogen content of all parts of the body of bees older than 5 
days was less than that of bees 5 days old, except in the case of the thoraces 
which increased after the bees had reached the 20th day. The total nitrogen 
content (found by computation) of the alimentary tracts corresponded closely 
to the quantity of i)ollen in the recta. The largest content of nitrogen in 
the alimentary tracts was found in bees 8 days old. This represented an 
increase of 300 i)ercent over that of newly emerged bees. Afterwards the 
nitrogen content of the alimentary tracts gradually decreased, until at the 
age of 31 days it reached almost the level of that of newly emerged bees. 

Selection of honeybee stock is important to beekeeper and orchardist, 
W. J. Nolan {V. 8. Dept. Agr. YeardooJc 1934, pp. 314-S16).—The author 
emphasizes the importance of an exact knowledge of the races and strains of 
races of the honeybee as to the honey-gathering capacity and the selection 
of the best race based upon such information. Attention is called to the 
importance of the honeybee as a pollinator, particularly of fruit and vege- 
tables, and the possibility that the one best suited for honey production may 
not be the one best for pollen collecting. 

A inmnal of bee husbandry, B. G. Cabb (Neto Jersey Stas. Circ. 317 (1934)9 
pp. 33, figs. 47 ). — A reprint and revision by Carr and R. S. Filmer of Bulletin 
463 (E. S. R., 60, p. 66). 

Sugarcane borer control by Trichogramma in lionisiana, 1933, W. E. 
Hjnbs, B. a. Ostebbebgxb, and A. L. Dugas (Jour. Econ. Ent., 27 (1934) t No. 
4, pp. 788-755).— This contribution is based upon studies at the Louisiana Ex- 
periment Station, the details of which have been previously noted (B. S. R., 
71, p. 678). 

A hymenopterous parasite (Cephalonomia gallicola Ashm.) new to the 
cigarette b€»etle (Lasioderma serricome Fab.), C. W. Keasns (Jour. 
Econ. Ent., 27 (1934)9 No. 4, pp. SOl-SOS, fig. i).— A preliminary account is 
given of the biology of a new parasite of the cigarette beetle first found by 
the author at TJrbana, Bl., in October 1933 in a culture of beetles that originally 
came from Richmond, Va, The studies show that while this parasite, first 
described by Ashmead in 1887, is much slower than other hymenopterous 
parasites such as Trichogramma and Eat>rolracon in its beneficial effect, this is 
considerably offset in that it is hardier and will reproduce over a longer 
period. It is thought that C. quadridentata Van Bmden 1931 may prove to 
be identical with C. gaUicola. “ C, gallicola appears to have a distinct advan- 
tage over the species of hymenopterous parasites normally found in tobacco 
storages, such as Aplastomorpha vandinei Tucker and A. pratti Cwfd., which 
are winged and strongly attracted to light traps, where they die with the 
trapped hosts. Inasmuch as there are a great many open-type storages in 
the tobacco industry which cannot possibly be fumigated, it seems that this 
parasite could be introduced and used along with light traps as one of the 
few possible means of reducing an infestation under such conditions.” 

The biology and distribution of ants in Hawaiian pineapple fields, J. S. 
Phillips ([JETawcrff.] Pineapple Producer^ Sta. Bui. IS (1934), pp. 111+57, figs. 
4)* — ^ brief discussion of the classification of ants and a key to the species that 
occur in the Hawaiian Islands are first presented. Brief general remarks on 
the species are followed by discussions of the more important forms, particular 
attention being given to Pheidole megacephala (Fab.) and the fire ant. Ex- 
tended accounts are then given of the climatic factors affecting ant distribution 
in Hawaii (pp. 24-42), some effects of ants on the environment (pp. 42-50), 
and some effects of the environment on ants (pp. 50-53). 

P. megacephala, the dominant species in the islands, is said to be gradually 
driving the other species out of ail except the driest areas. Its dominance is. 
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dne to superior mobilit:$^, aggressiveness, persistence, and coordinate fighting 
tactics. Observations have shown it to have a life cycle of about 2 mo., and 
that under laboratory conditions the winter cycle averages 2 weeks longer 
than the summer cycle. The fire ant is the second most important species in 
the pineapple areas on Oahu, but it does not occur in those of the other 
islands. Its nests extend downward to a depth of 5 ft. or more and contain 
a great number of individuals, the life cycle averaging about 2 mo. 

A list of 61 references to the literature and a short glossary of terms are 
included. 

Acariiia as possible vectors of the Dutch elm disease, A. P. Jagot (Jour, 
Boon, Ent,t 27 (1934), No, 4, pp. 858, 859 ), — ^Attention is called to the possible 
importance of the oribatid mites that feed upon fungi, algae, lichens, and other 
vegetable tissues in the distribution of the Dutch elm disease fungus 
Oeratostomella (Cfraphium) uhm. 

AITGHAI PEODDCTIOir 

Analysis of the comparative feeding trial by the variance and covariance 
methods, R W. Osampton (Jour. Nutrition, 7 (1934), No. 3, pp. 305-320, fig. 
1 ). — ^In this article from Macdonald College, Canada, the author discusses two 
statistical methods of freeing the live weight gains of animals in feeding trials 
from the effect of varying feed consumption. By the use of one or the other 
of these methods the variation in gains, both between treatments and between 
replicates, due to differences in feed intake is eliminated. 

The nse of the method of partial regression in the analysis of com- 
parative feeding trial data. Part I, B. W. Ceampton and J. W. Hopkins 
(Jour. Nutrition, 8 (1934), No. 1, pp. 113-123 ). — Continuing the above studies 
on the analysis of data obtained in feeding trials, this paper reports a study 
of relationships which exist between the initial weights, feed consumption, and 
live weight gains of swine. The material used consisted of results of a fairly 
extensive series of feeding tests in which the rations and treatment of pigs 
were comparable. 

All groups showed highly significant relationships between gain and feed 
consumption, the increase in gain due to each additional unit of feed consumed 
decreasing with advancing age of the animal. The gain was also dependent 
upon the initial weight of the pig. The gain-feed ratio did not efficiently 
correct the observed final weights for variations in initial weight and feed 
intake. 'This factor may be satisfactorily corrected by means of regression 
coefficients. The procedure can be applied to comparative feeding tests in which 
the experimental lots are treated differently. 

Growth and development with special reference to domestic animals, 
XXJQI, XXXm (Missouri 8ta. Res. Buis. 208 (1934), PP- 16, figs. 2; 209 (1934), 
pp. 32, figs. Id).— This series of studies is continued (B. S. R., 70, p. 70). 

XXXII. The mergg cost of horizontal walking in cattle and horses of various 
ages and hodg weights, W. C. Hall and S. Brody. — Comparative data for heat 
production and cardiorespiratory activities during standing and horizontal 
walking of seven cattle ranging in weight from 384 to 930 kg and of seven 
horses ranging in weight from 91 to 688 kg are presented. Walking periods 
of 1.2, 2.2, and 3.1 miles per hour were used. Data on a few humans were 
included for comparative purposes. 

The analyses of the data were summarized as follows: (1) The percentage 
heat increment of walking over standing increases in a roughly linear manner 
with speed. For humans the ration of the percentage heat increment of 
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walkiiig over standing, T, to speed, 8, is y=74S; which means that at 1-mile 
hour speed the increase of walking over standing is 74 percent ; at 2-mile hour 
speed the increase is 148 percent; and so on. The percentage rise with in- 
creasing speed is less steep for horses. (2) The net energy expense of walking 
(expense above standing) per nnit live weight and per nnit horizontal distance 
is independent of speed. It is 39.7 Calories per 190 lb. live weight per horizontal 
mile for hnmans, 33 Calories for cattle, and 28.1 Calories for horses. ... (3) 
The over-all energy expense of walking (incdnding the overhead cost of main- 
tenance) per unit line weight and per nnit horizontal distance decreases witli 
increasing speed according to the eqnation Y=Aer^+0, in which T is tho 
overall energy expense of walking for speed S, and C is the net energy expense 
of walking. (4) Per nnit of live weight and distance walked, horses spend 
less energy than cattle, and cattle somewhat less than hnmans. . . . These 
differences are apparently independent of size of animals, since the differences 
between two small ponies were greater than between the small ponies and 
large horses.” 

XXX ilL Bijfcienoj/ of toorh Aorses of different ages find "body toeighte, R. C. 
Procter, S. Brody, M. M. Jones, and D. W. Chittenden.— A simple method is 
described for measnring the energy expenses of walking and pnlling loads by 
horses. Extensive data are presented for the energy cost and efficiency of 
work on a horizontal plane of one Perdtieron gelding, one Percheron colt, and 
two Shetland ponies. Cardiorespiratory activity data for horses during stand- 
ing, walking, and pulling loads are presented also. 

It was found that the gross energetic efficiency of work under the above con- 
ditions increased with increasing rate of work approaching an efficiency of 25 
percent as a limit. When the overhead cost of standing at rest and of walking 
was deducted from the total energy expense, then the resulting absolute 
efficiency was practically constant and was of the order of 34 percent. While 
the over-all efficiency of work in large and small horses was the same when 
doing work at rates proportional to their body weights, the greater main- 
tenance cost of large an i ma l s when at rest resulted in a relatively greater feed 
cost and hence a lower net efficiency. 

The detailed numerical data for energy metabolism and cardiorespiratory 
activities are presented, together with graphs and equations relating to the 
variables. 

Storage of vitamin A in cattle, H. R- GunBBaKr and G. H. ttatw (jour. 

8 (1984), Bo. I, pp. 25^44, fig, Jf).-— Continuing the study of vitamin 
A deftdeney among range cattle at the California Experiment Station (B. S. R., 
70, p. 6©), the symptoms previously described as occurring under natural con- 
ditions on the range were reproduced under controlled conditions. The relation 
of these findings to range cattle problems in the State is discussed. 

Two beef steers fed a rati<m of dried molasses beet pulp, rolled barley, cotton- 
seed meal, and calcium carbonate showed clinical symptoms of vitamin A 
deficiency after from 225 to 240 days. These animals were in a critical condi- 
tion after 282 days and were autopsied. The color reaction of Carr and Price 
(E. S. R., 53, p. 10) was used to follow the gradual depletion of reserves with 
advancing time by estimating the vitamin A potency of the Uver oil of autop^ed 
steers. This evidence indicated that carotene may be withdrawn from the 
adipose tissue without disturbing the deposited fet 

The mqaulBion of the fetus before it is viable, in the absence of infections 
abortion, is described. Heifers on a restricted vitamin A diet during the 
gestation period produced calves that dev^oped severe diarrhea at from 2 to 8 
d^s of age. The milk of the dams w^s deficient or subnormal In vitamin A. 
One of the above calves devdoped marked night blindness, even thongh there 
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was no clinical evidence of vitamin A deficiency in the dam np to 6 mo. 
following parturition. 

The livers of mature beef cows, maintained under favorable conditions, had 
approximately the same vitamin A concentration as high potency cod-liver oil. 
The vitamin A content of the livers of calves from well-kept cows was relatively 
low, but the colostrum milk was high in this factor. 

Vitamin A storage in the livers of turkeys and chickens, H. B. Guhsebt 
and W. B. Hinshaw (Jour. Nutrition^ 8 (19S4), No. 1, pp. 45S6, fiff. f).— The 
livers of White Leghorn females and Bronze turkeys were examined colori- 
metrically (B. S. E., 56, p. 10) at the California Experiment Station in order 
to estimate the vitamin A storage. 

A direct correlation was found between the liver storage and the level of 
vitamin A in the ration, the growth and mortality records, and the survival 
period of pen mates when placed on vitamin A-deficient rations. The chickens 
had a greater storage of vitamin A than the turkeys comparable in regard to 
maturity and feeding history. Wide variations were found among individuals 
from pens receiving the same feed. 

Turkeys receiving 8 percent of dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal had a lower 
storage of vitamin A in the liver than did turkeys having access to green feed 
iu addition to the vitamin A-carrylng feeds in the ration. There was relatively 
little storage of vitamin A in young turkeys even when the ration contained 
an abundance of this vitamin. On such rations the liver storage Increased 
rapidly as the percentage rate of growth decreased. The vitamin value of 
liver samples taken at the first clinical evidence of defici^cy varied from a 
trace to 2 units per gram of liver. 

The technic described in the above paper had limitations in determining the 
vitamin A requirements of fowls, but the simplicity of its procedure and 
equipment necessary make it adaptable to general use. 

[Livestock studies by the U. S. Department of Agriculture] (17. 8. Dept. 
Agr. TearlooJc im, PP- 19Jhl97, 265-875, 290-892, 296-898, 

305, 306, 330-332, fige. 6). — ^Information obtained in studies with livestodr is 
presented under the following headings: Soybeans Content of Amino Acids 
Yaries Greatly with Variety, by D. B. Jones and F. A. Gsonka (pp. 330-332) ; 
Be^ Grade is Affected Ohiefiy by Feeder Grade and the Feed-Lot Gain, by 
0. G. Hankins and L. B. Burk (pp. 147-149) Meat May be Chilled and Cured 
Successfully in a Home-Made Cooling Box, by E. F. Warner and T. A. H. 
Miller (pp. 265-268) ; Pork of Good Quality Grown Efllciently on Corn-Soybean 
Bation, by J. H. Zeller and 0. G. Hankins (pp. 290-292) ; Pastures Offer Sound 
Means of Decreasing Feed and Food Surplus, by E. W. Sheets and A. T. Semple 
(pp. 268-272) ; Pastures Beduce Cost of Producing Livestock and Increase 
Profits, by H. N. Yinall and M. A. Hein (pp. 272-275) ; Foals Deprived of Dam’s 
Colostrum May be Saved by Feeding Horse Serum, by I. P. Earle and J. A. 
Gamble (pp. 222-225) ; Eggs Oiled by Vacuum Carbon Dioxide Method Keep 
Well in Storage, by T. L. Swenson and L. H. James (pp. 194, 195) ; Egg Quality, 
Controlled by Breeding and Feeding, Increases Poultry Income, by M. A. Jull 
and T. C. Byerly (pp. 195-197) ; Poultry Meat Production Costs Beduced by 
Crossbreeding and Good Diets, by C. W. Knox and H. W. Titus (pp. 296-298) ; 
and Babbit-Baising Profits Materially Influenced by Age at Marketing, by 
F. G. Ashbrook and C. E. Kellogg (pp. 305, 3()6)» 

[Experiments with livestock in Idaho] (IdaHo Sta. Bui 205 (1934), pp. 10, 
11, 19, 20, 27, 57-60, 64, 65, 66-68, figs. 2).— Information obtained in tests with 
livestock are reported on the benefits to fattening steers of warm drinking 
water and shelter, increasing the efficiency of sweetclover pasture by the 
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addition of fall-sown wheat or rye, supplemental mineral feeding for fatten- 
ing lambs and for the breeding flock at the Aberdeen Substation, and lamb 
and calf feeding tests at tlie Caldwell Substation. 

In tests with poultry data were obtained on Idaho limestone as a substitute 
for oyster shell, peas of the green-seeded varieties as sources of vitamin A, 
effect of the pigment in peas on the yolk color, the superiority of cod-liver 
oil to sardine oil as a source of vitamin A, and the development of lesions 
in growing (diicks on vitamin A-deficient rations. 

[Idvestock experiments in Kentucky] (Kentucky Sta, Bpt, 193S, pt. 1, pp. 
4$, 51, 5S-5d).— Investigations with livestock yielded results on a comparison 
of soybean hay and alfalfa for steer feeding, cost of raising beef cattle and 
the returns, contaminated v. clean ground in raising pigs, and acidosis of 
pregnant ewes. 

With poultry, data were obtained in studies on the effect of feeding vitamin 
D supplements to chickens, and the effect of cod-liver oil on the iron and 
copper content of egg yolk. 

[Experiments with Uvestodk in New Jersey] (Note Jersey Stas, Bien, Bpt, 
19S2-^S, pp, 5-9, 15, le, 70-7£).— Data have been obtained in investigations on 
the vitamin A and D content of various feeds and the requirements of differ- 
ent animals for these vitamins, by W. G. Russell; and a comparison of 
animal and vegetable protein combinations on the growth of swine, and studies 
on the nutritive values of different fish meals, both by W. C. Skelley. 

With poultry, studies were undertaken on the possible usefulness of certain 
i^ort-time egg-yield records as reliable criteria in selecting breeding stock, 
inheritance of egg size, and early roosting as a cause of crooked keels, all by 
W. 0. Thompson. 

The nutritive properties of protein, vitamins B and G, and the germ 
in rye, D. W. Johnson and L. S. Palmer (Jour, Ayr, Bes, \JJ, 8,1, 49 (1934), 
Ko, 2, pp, 169-181, figs, 4) .—The Minnesota Experiment Station conducted studies 
to obtain a better understanding of the cause of the retarded growth of swine 
receiving rye as the grain portion of the ration. Rats were fed rye and a 
liver-meal product and rye plus the liver-meal product at a 10-percent protein 
level in order to determine the biological value of the proteins of the rye. A 
meat meal, made from beef muscle tissue, was fed to determine whether other 
meat products would have an effect similar to the liver meal. The amino 
acid deficiencies, the vitamin B and G content, and the possible toxicity of 
rye germ were studied also. 

It is concluded that the favorable effects on growth from the liver-meal 
supplement were not due to an enhancement of the biological value of the 
protein mixture. The muscle meal had a favorable effect similar to that 
obtained with liver meal. Ly^e was a limiting amino acid of the proteins 
of rye. At the levels usually fed to livestock it was not likely that rye would 
be deficient in vitamins B and G. When fed as 10 percent of a complete 
ration rye germ did not retard the food intake or growth of rats. 

Brewery, distillery, vinegar, and yeast by-products for feeding live- 
stock, E. W. Sheets, A. T. Semple, and J. B. Shepherd (U, 8 , Dept. Ayr., 
Bur. Anim, Indus., Anim. Eus5, Div., A. S. Mimeogr, No. 1 (1954), PP- 8).— The 
feeding value for the various classes of livestock is discussed of the several 
byproducts obtained from cereal grains in the manufacture of beer, whisky, 
and alcohoL 

Conunercial feeding staffs, H. R. Kraybill et al. (Indiana Sta. Ciro. 
201 (1954) r PP- 98, fig, 1). — This is a condensed report of commercial feed in- 
spection for 1983 and includes information pertaining to the Indiana Feeding 
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Stnffs Law and to the composition of feeding stuffs. A table lists the results 
of inspection of the 2,592 samples of feeds and gives the number of samples 
passed, not passed, or not tagged (£. S. R., 69, p. 841). 

Analyses of commercial feeding stnffs and registrations for 1934, C. S. 
Oathoabt {New Jersey Stas. Bui, 578 (1934), pp. 6(?).— Analyses are reported 
for protein, fat, and fiber of 1,892 samples of commercial feeding stuffs collected 
for official inspection during the year 1933, including a list of the ingredients 
found microscopically (B. S. R., 70, p. 73). 

Inspection of feeds, W. L. Adams and A. S. Knowles, Jb. (Rlbode Island 
8ta. Ann, Feed Circ,, 1934, PP- 29). — The guarantees and analyses for protein 
and fat of 304 samples of feeding stuffs collected for official inspection in 1933 
are reported. 

Commercial feeding stnffs, L. S. Walkeb and B. F. Boyoe (Vermont 8ta, 
Bui, 372 (1934), PP- -#7).— This is a report on 1,965 samples of feeding stuffs 
officially analyzed for protein, fat, and fiber content as of December 1933 
(B. S. R., 70, p. 662), 

Eleventh annual report of the National Live Stock and Meat Board’s 
accomplishments during the fiscal year 1933—34, B. G. Pollock (Natl, 
Livestock and Meat Bd, Ann, Rpt,, 11 (1934), PP- 122). — This report 

(B. S. R., 71, p. 520) contains accounts of research work on meat nutrition 
and the quality and palatability of meat. Brief accounts are also given on the 
publicity and information regarding meat that were disseminated during the 
year. 

Beef cattle feeding experiments, H. BLagkedobn and B. McCall (Washing- 
ton Sta, Bui, 302 (1934), PP- 16, figs, 4)- — A series of experiments was under- 
taken to assist in determining if the feeding of cattle in the State should be 
increased, the type of cattle to feed, and the most economical rations to use. 

The fattening of calves was found to require more careful feeding, a higher 
proportion of grain in the ration, and a longer feeding period than was neces* 
sary for older cattle. Calves made greater gains per unit of feed consumed 
and when finished at weights of from 700 to 1,000 lb. commanded a higher 
market price than heavier animals. 

A ration of alfalfa hay and grain produced 15 percent more gain of 2-year-old 
steers than did a ration of wheat hay and the same amount of grain. The 
alfalfa hay and grain ration produced 35 percent greater gains on calves than 
the wheat hay and grain ration. Equal parts of alfalfa and wheat hays were 
as efficient for calves as alfalfa hay alone. In a ration of grain, wheat hay, 
and 0.5 lb. of meat meal, 1 lb. of the latter feed r^laced approximately 2 lb. 
of grain. When fed in combination with alfalfa hay (E. S. B., 44, p. 471), 
1.3 lb. of pea straw was equivalent to 1 lb. of alfalfa hay for fattening 
2-year-olds. 

Feeding grain to beef calves on pasture before weaning, G. 1. Bbay 
(Louisiana Sta, Bui. 249 (1934), pp. 19, figs, 5)- — ^A series of four experiments 
was undertaken to compare creep feeding beef calves with the usual practice 
of allowing them to run on pasture. 

An average gain of 50 lb. more per head was obtained by creep feeding the 
calves. The average daily gain for all the creep-fed calves was 1.8 lb. per 
head as compared with 1.4 lb. for the calves on pasture alone. Greep feed- 
ing not only increased the rate of gain of calves but increased their value 
per head more than enough to pay for the feed consumed. Greep feeding for 
70 days was found to be profitable in one test, but it was not as satisfactory 
as feeding for 133 days. 

The advantages of creep feeding and the factors determining whether or 
not this system will be profitable are discussed. 
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Beef production and quality as influenced by crossing Brabman with 
Hereford and Shorthorn cattle, W. H. Black, A, T. Semple, and J. L. Ltjsh 
(Z7. JSr. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bid. iVt {im), pp. [J]+54, figs- cooperation 

with the Texas Experiment Station and the King Bandi, Kingsville, Tex., 
the U. S. D. A. Bureaus of Animal Industry, Agricultural Economics, and 
Home Economics compared crossbred Brahman-Hereford and Brahman-Short- 
horn steers with typical Hereford and Shorthorn steers for periods ranging 
from 1 to 3 yr. with respect to feed-lot performance, market desirability, size 
and wei^t of various parts of the body, and characteristics of the meat 

There was no significant difference in feed consumed in proportion to weight, 
but the crossbreds ate considerably more grain and cottonseed cake and a 
little more hay per 100 lb. of grain. The crossbreds required more time to 
consume their feed than did the Hereford and Shorthorn steers. The cross- 
breds were heavier and returned more profit per head at weaning time than did 
the other calves, and in a 120-day dry-lot feeding period the crossbreds were 
valued at a slightly higher price per pound and returned more money per head, 
even though the feed costs were slightly higher. After feeding periods of from 
150 to 179 days there was a tendency for this condition to be reversed. Over 
a Icmg feeding period the non-Brahmans made more economical gains than 
the crossbreds. 

There was no significant difference in shrinkage from feed lot to market. 
The crossbreds dressed from 2 to 4 percent higher than the Herefords and 
Shorthorns, but the dressed meat of the non-Brahmans was appraised slightly 
hi^er than that of the crossbreds. On the average the crossbreds had smaller 
heads, larger hides, and smaller digestive tracts than the Herefords and 
Shorthorns. 

There was no significant difference in the grading score of the carcasses. 
The rib cuts from crossbreds had a slightly higher proportion of edible meat 
to bone than the similar cuts from other lots. The chemical composition and 
color of the meat showed no consistent differences. The texture of the meat 
from the crossbreds was consistently coarser and slightly less tender than meat 
from the non-Brahmans, but there were only slight differences in palatability. 
When all factors were considered the meat from the different lots appeared 
to be equally desirable. 

[Experiments with sheep at the Moses Fell Annex Farm] (Indiana 8ta. 
Circ. 20S (1934), PP- 17-20, fig. I).— Results are reported from studies on a 
comparison of types of ewes and a comparison of the feeding qualities of 
Merino lambs and Southdown-Merino crossbred lambs. 

Sheep management, W. C. Skellet (New Jersey Stas. Circ. 319 (1934), PP- 
16, figs. 8).— The points to be considered in the successful management of sheep 
are discussed, including selection of stock, breeding, feeding, and control of 
parasites and sick ;^eep. 

A feeding comparison of ground com fodder, com silage, and ground 
h^ari fodder for fattening lambs, P. E. Neale (New Meaioo Sta. Bui. 
222 (1934), PP- 19). — This series of trials was conducted to determine the 
roughages most suitable and palatable and which would at the same time give 
the best results for fattening lambs under New Mexico conditions. In the first 
trials 8 lots of 26 lambs each and in the second and third trials 10 lots of 20 
lambs each were fed for 99, 90, and 80 days, respeetiv^y. The lots received 
various roughages or combinations of roughages supplemented with cottonseed 
meal or molasses and cottonseed meal. 

The results indicated that from 0.7 to 1 lb. or more of concentrate per day 
should be fed with ground com fodder or silage to produce slaughter lambs 
fed for a 90-day period. Adding alfalfa hay did not increase the rate but did 
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increase the cost of gains with these rations. On the average 2.5 lb. of silage 
produced the same gain as 1 lb. of ground com fodder. The silage produced 
more gain on an acre basis than did the fodder. Cane molasses did not in- 
crease the gains when added to ground hegari fodder as it did when added to 
ground com fodder. The hegari fodder was more palatable than the corn 
fodder. Lambs fed hegari fodder required less dry feed per pound of gain than 
those fed com fodder, but about the same as those fed silage. The hegari fodder 
was cheaper and easier to grind than com fodder. 

Feeding cottonseed meal at the rate of 0.8 lb. per day had no effect on the 
health of lambs. When silage was the only roughage lambs stayed on feed as 
well as those in other lots. Any fattening grain could be used to replace 
the cottonseed meal and molasses after enough cottonseed meal was added to 
balance the ration. 

liinseed meal for growing and fattening lambs, T. B. Keith and W. L 
HmTNiNQ (Pennsylvania 8t<L Bid. SOI (i9S4), pp. 12, figs. 2).— A series of five 
tests, using the paired-feeding method, was undertaken to determine the value 
of linseed meal for replacing part of the yellow com in a ration of alfalfa 
hay and com for growing and fattening lambs. The linseed meal was used 
to replace 5, 10, and 20 percent of the com. 

A ration of good quality alfalfa hay and corn was not improved, as measured 
by the rate of gain, by the addition of linseed meal. The alfalfa hay and com 
ration, when fed in equal parts, contained sufficient digestible crude protein 
for growing and fattening lambs. It was estimated that the basal ration 
furnished 2.9 lb. of digestible crude protein per 1,000 lb. of live weight. Linseed 
meal did increase the palatability of the basal ration. It is concluded that 
when the cost of 1 lb. of linseed meal was the same as or less than an equal 
amount of com it could be economically fed to growing and fattening lambs 
on a ration of com and alfalfa hay. 

Influences on the quality of wool, N. L. Tinlet (Jour. Southeast. Agr. 
Col., Wye, Kent^ No. 32 (1933), pp. 155-158, figs. 2).— As a result of the ex- 
amination of the grading of 3,000,000 lb. of Kent or Bomney Marsh wool the 
author concluded that wool from the Bomney Marsh district, where the pastures 
are thick and lush, had a higher proportion of coarse flbeis than wool produced 
on the chalk formation, where the grass is thin and sparse. It was also 
observed that during a wet season when the growth of the grass was heavy 
the proportion of wools of the coarser grades was greater than during a dry 
season when grass was scarce. These observations indicate that thin, sparse 
pastures encourage the growth of the finer grades of wool and vice versa. 

The farm horse— -its feeding, care, and breeding, J. L. BoMOzms and G. W. 
Cbaweobo (Illinois Sta. Ciro. 424 (1934), PP. 38, figs, if).-— This publication was 
prepared to assist farmers with the problems of feeding, care, breeding, and 
selection of farm horses. 

Selecting hens for egg production, J. P. Quinn (JJ. 8 . Dept. Agr., Farwr 
ert* Bui. lIFt (1934), pp- H+iS, figs. 3).— The basis for selecting profitable hens, 
the relative mnphasis to place on the various features used in this s^ection. 
the methods of developing hig^-laying strains through sdection, and manage- 
ment practices to be observed are discussed. 

Use of the standard in poultry breeding, W. 0. Thompson (New Jersey 
Stas. Hints to PouUrynwn, 21 (1934), 3, pp. 4).— The value of the establi^ed 
standards for the various breeds and varieties of fowls and their economic im- 
portance are discussed. 

Importance of minerals and proteins in feeding poultry, O. W. Upp 
(Louisiana Sta. Cure. 12 (1934), VP* 3).— The value of minerals and proteins in 
poultry rations is discussed, and recommendations are made for their use. 
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Comparative metabolism of several calcareons materials used in poul- 
try feeding, W. C. Ttjixy and KL W. Fra^nke {South Dakota Sta. Bui, 287 
(1934), pp, 32, figs. 5),— A series of tests covering a period of 5 yr. was under- 
taken to compare several calcareous materials (E. S. R., 64, p. 668) as sources 
of calcium for laying bens. 

It was found that a lack of calcium in an otherwise adequate ration caused 
a marked decrease in production and loss of eggshell strength. Adding calcare- 
ous materials to such a ration stimulated the calcium secreting part of the 
oviduct within 24 hr. after such feeding was st&rted. No significant difference 
was found in favor of the following supplements so far as egg production, egg 
weight, or breaking strength of shell w^as concerned : Oyster shell, clam shell, 
chalkstone, Black Hills limestone, dolomitic limestone, calcite, or commercial 
limestone. Because of excessive consumption dolomitic limestone was not an 
economical supplement. 

A description of a simple apparatus for testing shell breaking strength and 
a complete report of a chemical analysis of the supplements used are included. 

Factors influencing a malformation of the leg bones of growing 
chickens, T. T. Milbt {lotca 8ta. Res, Bui, 112 (1934), pp, 221-252, figs, 5).— 
This investigation, consisting of two experiments, was undertaken to determine 
the cause or causes of slipped tendon in chickens. 

On a basal ration of ground yellow corn, wheat middlings, and dried skim 
milk, in which the amount of calcium was held practically constant, the inci- 
dence of slipped tendon increased as the amount of added pho^horus increased. 
The relation between the amount of phosphorus in the ration and the incidence 
of slipped tendon was not linear, indicating that other factors may influence 
the occurrence of this condition. Groups of chicks fed the same ration at dif- 
ferent times grew at the same rate and, while the incidence of slipped tendon 
was not the same, the relation between the numbers of slipped tendon on the 
various rations was the same. 

The lowest amount of phosphorus in the above ration that produced slipped 
tendon was 0.9 percent When the phosphorus content of the ration was held 
practically constant at 1.4 percent and calcium was fed at levels of 0.3, 1.4, 
and 2.3 percent, the incidence of slipped tendon was lower on the low level 
of calcium. 

About 24 percent of the chicks fed a basal ration of ground yellow corn, 
alfalfa leaf meal, dried skim milk, and ground oyster shell developed slipped 
tendon, even though the ration contained only 0.4 percent of phosphorus. In- 
creasing the phosphorus content of this ration to 1.3 percent increased the 
incidence of slipped tendon 78 percent. Replacing the alfalfa leaf meal with 
20 percent of wheat middlings and keeping the phosphorus content at 1.4 percent 
caused about 45 percent of slipped tendon, while replacing the wheat middlings 
with rice bran eliminated the trouble. 

There was no significant difference in the percentage of ash in the dry, 
fat-free femurs, tibias, and metatarsi of chicks affected with slipped tendon 
and the controls. On a ration containing 0.4 percent of calcium and 0.6 percent 
of phosphorus the ash content of the femur was significantly lower in 10-we^- 
old chicks than in similar chicks on a control ration, but the percentages were 
not as low as those generally given for rachitic chicks. A ration containing 3 
percent of magnesium carbonate significantly lowered the percentage of a^ in 
the femurs as compared with a ration not containing this mineral. 

The vitamin D requirements of chickens, J. S. Cabver, E. L Robebtson, 
D. Bbazeb, R. H. Johnson, and J. L. St. John (Washington 8ta, Bui, 299 
(1934), PP- 40, figs, 3).— The results are reported of a study of the vitamin D 
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requirements of chicks from 1 day to 24 weeks of age and of the same pullets 
through an 18-month laying and breeding period. 

Growing pullets confined without sunshine from 1 to 16 weeks of age re- 
quired a minimum of approximately 17 international units of vitamin D per 
100 g of feed for satisfactory calcification and growth. From 16 to 24 W'eeks of 
age pullets handled in the above manner required a minimum of approximately 
8 international units of vitamin D. There was apparently sufficient ultraviolet 
light from sunshine during the period from May to September to supply pullets 
with the necessary amount of vitamin D for calcification and growth from 6 to 
24 weeks of age. When cod-liver oil supplied the required amounts of vitamin D 
the addition of ultraviolet light from sunshine did not appear to increase or re- 
tard growth. The calcification of the tibias was practically completed at 16 
weeks of age. The crookedness of keel bones of pullets receiving no vitamin D 
was more marked at 24 weeks than at 8 or 16 weeks. The lack of this vitamin 
appeared to increase the extent and severity of crooked keel bones. 

Pullets stored enough vitamin D during the growing period to last through 
3 mos. of egg production. The lack of vitamin D either from cod-liver oil or 
sunshine seriously retarded egg production. Eggs produced while birds were 
receiving a sufficient supply of vitamin D were normal in weight, but an inade- 
quate supply of the vitamin markedly reduced the average egg weight. Hens 
confined without sunshine required 67 international units of vitamin D per 
100 g of ration for satisfactory egg quality, but when the birds were exposed 
to sunshine no supplemental vitum n D was necessary. Without sufficient 
vitamin D the lower egg production and egg size were accompanied by inferior 
quality of shell. 

In order to produce eggs that hatched satisfactorily, hens confined without 
sunshine required 135 international imits of vitamin 1> per 100 g of feed. 
Pullets having access to sunlight from December 10 to March 4 required an 
additional 34 units of vitamin D to obtain satisfactoiy hatching records. For 
the remainder of the year it was not necessary to supplement the sunshine for 
satisfactory hatchability. 

A comparison of the nutidtive values of cottonseed meal, alfalfa leaf 
meal, and meat and bone scraps in a ration for growing chicks, L. K 
Bebbt (New Mexico Sta. BuL 221 (1934), pp, 16, fig, 1 ), — A series of experi- 
ments covering a 3-year period was undertaken to compare the nutritive value 
of various protein supplements for growing chicks. In each experiment 5 lots 
of birds were fed the different starting rations until they were 8 weeks old. 
They were then changed to growing rations which were of the same nature as 
the starting rations used in the respective pens. At 24 weeks they were all 
placed in the same laying house, given the same ration, and trap-nest records 
kept during their first laying year. 

The results showed that in a growing mash containing 10 percent of dried 
buttermilk, cottonseed meal supplied the additional protein necessary for satis- 
factory growth as efficiently as did meat and bone scraps. Chicks receiving 
the cottonseed meal grew slower during the first 8 weeks and required more 
feed per pound of gain, but this disadvantage was overcome by the time the 
birds were 24 weeks old. Alfalfa meal was not an efficient substitute for 
either corn gluten meal or meat and bone scraps. The use of either cottonseed 
meal or alfalfa meal in the growing ration had no effect on the birds’ ability 
to produce eggs during the first laying year. 

The quantitative relation of egg yolk pigmentation to pimiento feeds, 
W. L. Bbown (Georgia Sta, BuL 183 (193i) pp. 8).— This study was under- 
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taken to dev^op a method for determiziing capsanthin in egg yolk, to determine 
the ratio of capsanthin in the feed to that deposited in the yolk, and to obtain 
a more definite color standard for defining egg yolk color (S. S. B., 63, p. 862). 

A colorimetric method for capsanthin analysis is described. 

It was fonnd that pigment began to appear in the yolk after 48 hr. at high 
production and to be deposited throughout the yolk after about the sixth egg. 
Adding pimiento to a zanthophyll-free diet in amounts that gave the diet a 
capsanthin content of 0.35 mg per 100 g produced eggs that had approximately 
the same depth of yolk color as market eggs. With a feed having 1.8S and 
2.74 mg of capsanthin per 100 g, a yolk color was obtained that was much 
deeper than that of market eggs. Adding 0.5 lb. of dried pimiento to 100 lb. 
of feed gave the yolk a color depth approximately that of market eggs. High- 
producing hens tended to lay eggs with a slightly lower than average yolk color. 
At the higher levels of feeding dried pimiento a greater proportion of capsan- 
thin was deposited in the yolk, due probably to the greater saturation of the 
body tissues with pigment. There was no deterioration in color of deeply 
pigmmited yolks or in the appearance of the white after 1 yr. in cold storage. 

The effect of different methods of packing on quality of eggs, W. H. 
Dbtden {Harper Adams Util. Poultry Jour., 19 (19SS-^4)f PP* SO&Sll). — 

In tests at the Agricultural Besearch Station, Hillsborough, Northern Ireland, 
it was found that packing eggs with the broad end up was definitely superior 
for keeping eggs in good condition whethmr in transit or undisturbed in the 
store to packing with the broad end down. 

Observations on the above eggs showed that the presence of a tremulous or 
running air cell did not indicate that the egg had a watery white or was 
**weak.” It was conduded that eggs with tremulous air cells should not be 
excluded from first-quality grade provided there are no signs of deterioration 
in other respects. 

Will Louisiana eggs keep? C. W. XIpp (Louisiana Sta. Giro. IS (19S4), pp. 
8).— The results of e^rimental work with eggs previously reported (£. S. H., 
68, p. 82} are summarized, together with suggestions for improving the quality 
of market eggs. 

Segregating baby chdcks at hatching time (U. 8. Dept. Ayr., Bur. Anim. 
Indus., Anim. Hush. Bin., A. S. Mimeogr. No. 2 (19S4), PP* 8 ). — ^Instructions 
for sexing baby chicks are presented. 

Some observations on humidity and weight loss in the incubation of 
turkey eggs, F. E. Mussshl and G. W. Acxebson (Nebraska 8ta. Res. Bui 
74 (1934)f pp. Ilf figs. 8}.— In this investigation it was found that turkey eggs 
incubated under chicken hens lost from 11 to 13 percent of their original weight 
during the first 24 days of incubation. The loss was relatively more for small 
eggs than for large ^gs incubated under the same conditions. A range of 
weii^t loss of from 7 to 24 percent of the original weight was observed during 
the first 24 days of incubation of eggs of approximately the same size and 
incubated in the same environment. The differences may have been due to 
variations in shell texture, but care had been emphasized in aAlAAHng appar- 
ently normal eggs with good texture. 

There was no significant correlation between weight losses during incubation 
and growth rate of poults during the first 8 weeks of life. The rate of air 
movement and humidity had more apparent influence on hatchability during 
the last 4 days than during the first 24 days of incubation. Cabinet incubators 
required somewhat different conditions during the last 4 days of incubation for 
turkey eggs than for chicken eggs. 
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DAIET PABMUTG— DAIETHTG 

[Dairiring studies by the U. S* Department of Agriculture] ( TJ, 8* Dept, 
Agr, Year1)ook 19S4, pp, 156^ 157 ^ 175-185, $45-S4S, S60-$6S, figs, 3).— Under the 
following general headings information on dairying subjects is discussed : Dairy 
Cow’s Udder Studied to Establish Development Standards, by W. W. Swett and 
0. A. Matthews (pp. 176-181) ; Virgin Animals Secrete Milk After Injections of 
Pituitary Hormone, by E. I. Evans (pp. 360-363) ; Dairy-Eation Tests Show 
Importance of Vitamin A in Eoughage, by E. B. Meigs (pp. 181-183) ; Casein 
Manufacturing By New Methods Cuts Costs, Improves Product, by E, W. Bell 
(pp. 166, 167) ; Swiss-Cheese Making Depends Greatly on Control of Bacteria, by 
W. C. Frazier (pp. 340>-343) ; and Dairy Sires Proved at Earlier Age by Lacta- 
tion Eecords, by J. F. Kendrick (pp. 1^, 186). 

[Experiments with dairy cattle and dairy products in Idaho] (IdaJio 8ta, 
Bui. 205 {1954), PP* S4rS9, 68, 69, fig. 1). — ^Experiments with dairy cattle 
yielded results on the use of proved sires in breeding high-producing cows, water 
requirements of dairy cows and calves, the value of the pellet form of commer- 
cial calf meals, effect of the digestive tract on the viability of weed seeds, 
mastitis and low curd tension of milk, and pasture mixtures and the chemical 
composition and vitamin content of pasture grasses at the Caldwell Substation. 

Eesults in studies with dairy products are reported on the reduction of curd 
tension of milk by homogenization, manufacturing high-quality casein, and the 
effect of the type of container on the composition of butter. 

[Dairy experiments in Kentucky] (Kentucky 8ta. Rpt, 1955, pt. 1, pp. i9, 
58, 59). — ^Information was obtained on the cost of raising dairy heifers and 
the effect of preservatives on the keeping quality of cream samples. 

[Dairy experiments in New Jersey] (New Jersey Stus. Bien. Rpt. 1952- 
55, pp. 29-J.f).— Experiments with dairy cattle furnished data on a study of 
inbreeding and outcrossing of Holstein cattle in establishing genetic factors for 
high milk and fat production, by J. W. Bartlett; a study of methods of winter 
feeding of heifers, beet pulp v. pineapple bran as a source of succulence for 
dairy cows, the effect of nitrogen fertilization on the protein content of com 
silage, and the effect of nitrogen fertilization on the carrying capacities of 
pasture, all by 0. B. Bender. 

Dairy products studies yielded information on the effect of butter as a 
source of fat on the whipping ability of ice cream mix, by F. G. Button; and 
a study of the effect of certain triglycerides and fatty acids on the processing 
of ice cream, churning of butter, and whipping of cream, by Button and 
D. Levowitz. 

[Esqperiments with dairy cattle and dairy products in Vermont] (Ver- 
mont Sta. Bui. 580 (1954), PP- S, IS, 14, 15).— Eesults of tests with dairy 
cows are reported on the value of succulent feeds in dairy rations; the value 
of early-cut Sudan grass hay and silage as a grain saver; chopped hay for 
dairy cows; the effect of the nutritional plane on utilization of nutrients by 
the dairy cow, including the consideration of sundry phases of mineral metabo- 
lism ; and digestibility of artificially dried Sudan grass. 

With dairy products information was obtained on shrinkage and changes 
in quality in ice cream stored in small packages. 

Feed consumption of dairy cattle during growth, A. C. Eagsdale (Mis- 
souri Bta. Bui. 558 (1954), PP* 19, figs. 18).— Complete data are presented on the 
feed consumption of Holstein, Jersey, and Ayrshire cattle from birth to 2 yr. 
of age. The data are based on records maintained at the station since 1^. 
The evid^ce cdiows that the feed consumption per pound of gain increased 
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steadily with increasing age and live weight At 3.5 mo. of age the gain per 
poimd of feed consumed was eight times as great as at 2 yr. of age. There 
was no breed difference in the efficiency of feed utilization. 

Cost of raising dairy heifers, C. EL Staples and R. H. Lush (Louisitma 
8ta, Circ. 9 (1934), PP- 3).-— Records maintained on 64 heifers to freshening 
showed that on the average it required 888 lb. of whole milk, 3,167 lb. of skim 
Tninr or its equivalent, 1,059 lb. of grain, 2,303 lb. of hay, and 2,214 lb. of silage 
to feed each animal. At the prices charged this feed cost was $65.64 on 
fi ^rmg selling whole milk and $41.31 on farms selling butterfat. Adding pas- 
ture charges brought the cost to $94.57 and $55.77, respectively. These figures 
indicate that it is economical to raise fewer but larger calves. 

Suggestions are presented for the feeding and management of heifers from 
birth to calving. 

Alfalfa^timothy hay for the dairy farm.— H, Increased hay feeding for 
dairy cows, C. F. Monroe and H. Alle:n (Ohio 8ta, But 538 (1934), PP* ^1-41 f 
fig. 1). — A series of four comparisons was made at the Trumbull County Ex- 
periment Farm to study the effect of increasing the rate of hay feeding on the 
amount and cost of milk production. The hay used consisted mostly of early- 
cut mixed alfalfa and timothy and a small amount of early-cut, high-quality 
clover. Rations made up of 30 Ib. of hay and 15 lb. of corn silage were com- 
pared with rations of 15 lb. of hay and 40 to 45 lb. of silage. With the heavy 
hay ration a grain mixture of com, oats, and wheat bran 40 : 40 : 20 was fed 
in limited amounts, while with the light hay ration a 13.2 percent digestible 
protein grain mixture was fed more liberally. Cows on the heavy hay ration 
produced a little less milk but almost as much butterfat, the feed costs were 
lower, and the returns over feed costs higher than with cows receiving a light 
hay ration. A moderate hay ration with grain feeding reduced gave a lower 
production and a lower net return, while the same hay ration with the grain not 
reduced increased both production and return over feed cost. Moderate hay 
feeding increased the production but not the returns as compared with heavy 
hay feeding. 

Heavy hay feeding was quite satisfactory on the basis of final returns and 
also for maintaining the cows in a normal state of health. Care should be 
exercised to see that cows on a heavy hay ration receive sufficient phosphorus. 

Suggested methods for growing and feeding mixed alfalfa and timothy hay 
are presented. 

Pampas grass as winter cow-feed, B. C. Aston (New Zeal. Jour. Agr., 48 
(1934), No. 5, pp. 285-391, figs. 4).— The results of 2 years’ tests under prac- 
tical conditions in the use of pampas grass (Qynerium (Cortaderia) argen- 
team) for dairy cows are described. This grass may yield as high as 50 
tons of green matter per acre. It is rich in dry matter when compared with 
other green fodders and is highly desirable to cattle. 

Grain v. no grain for dairy cows, H. S. Wiixakd (Wyoming Sta. Bui. 203 
(1934), PP- 24, figs. 2).— In this test lot 1, consisting of six cows, was fed ttirough 
35 lactations without grain, while in lot 2 ten cows were fed through 15 
lactations on alfalfa hay with ground barley during the winter months. Three 
of the cows in lot 2 were fed for two or more lactations in lot 1. Alfalfa 
hay was available at all times to the cows in each group and during the 
winter the cows in lot 2 received 1 Ib. of barley to 5 lb. of milk produced. 
During the pasture season no grain was fed. 

There was no evidence that either ration had an injurious effect on breeding 
ability. The cows gained in weight with succeeding lactations regardless of 
the ration. On the average, lot 1 lost more weight and regained more weight 
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during tbe lactation period than lot 2. The average yearly production in lot 
1 was 9,384 lb. of milk and 310.4 lb. of fat as compared with 10,180 lb. of 
milk and 323.1 lb. of fat in lot 2. On a mature equivalent basis lot 2 produced 
18 percent more milk and 13 percent more fat than lot 1. There was a differ- 
ence of only 2.1 percent in milk and 2.5 percent in fat production in favor of 
grain feeding when the records of the three cows fed in both groups were 
compared on a mature equivalent basis. 

The milk production in both groups increased after the cows were turned on 
pasture and reached a peak at 2 weeks of such feeding. Production then 
returned to the former level after 5.5 weeks on pasture. The lower the milk 
yield previous to turning on pasture, the greater was the increase in pro- 
duction. The actual milk yields were increased 43 lb. per cow over the theo- 
retical milk yields on dry feed for 22 cows fed 98 days on pasture. On this 
basis when alfalfa hay was worth $5 or $10 per ton pasture was worth 9.6 
and 19.2 ct., respectively, per cow day. 

These results indicate that cows of good inherited capacity for milk produc- 
tion will produce well and remain in good health from year to year on a 
roughage ration without grain. 

Alfalfa seed screenings as a feed for dairy cows, F. W. Ateeson, T. B. 
WjmsEN, and R. F. Johnson {Idaho 8ta, Bui. 206 {1934), pp. 15). — In this in- 
vestigation two trials were conducted almost simultaneously, one at Moscow 
and the other at the Caldwell Substation. At Moscow two groups of four and 
five cows and at Caldwell two groups of four cows each were fed a basal 
ration of alfalfa hay and com silage. The cows were fed according to the 
double reversal system through three 32-day periods, the first eight days of 
each being considered a transition period. 

Alfalfa seed screenings when substituted at the rate of 200 lb. for 100 lb. 
of linseed meal as a protein supplement to 400 lb. of barley and 200 lb. of wheat 
bran gave results equal to those obtained when linseed meal was fed. On a 
1,000-lb. basis, 250 lb. of alfalfa seed screenings replaced 143 lb. of linseed 
meal, 71 lb. of barley, and 36 lb. of bran. While not as palatable as some 
common feeds, this was not a limiting factor in the use of alfalfa seed 
screenings when fed as 25 percent of the grain ration. 

Minerals for dairy cattle, R. 3BL Lush {Louisiana Sta. Circ, 10 {1934), 
pp. d).— Recommendations are presented for feeding minerals to dairy cattle 
under different conditions. 

Vitamin D in the blood and milk of cows fed irradiated yeast, R. F. 
Light, L. T. Wilson, and 0. N. Fbet {Jour. Nutrition, 8 {1934), No. 1, pp. 
105-111). — ^Tests with a Holstein cow fed yeast prepared for the commercial 
production of vitamin D milk showed that this vitamin, present in irradiated 
yeast, was almost completely absorbed. The evidence indicated a rapid dis- 
appearance of vitamin D from the blood stream at a maximum rate of ap- 
proximately 10 percent per hour, followed by a decline in rate of disappear- 
ance as the concentration decreased. The concentration of vitamin D in milk 
depended upon the concentration of this factor in the blood plasma. 

The vitamin £ content of certain dairy feeds, I. L. Hathaway and H. P. 
Baves {NebrasJea Sta. Res. But. *13 {1934), PP- 7).— -Using rats as the experi- 
mental animals, the vitamin B content of each ingredient of the ration used 
in feeding the dairy herd was studied. Female rats that had conceived but 
were unable to reproduce on a vitamin B-deficient ration were fed the 
various feeds as a source of vitamin E during a second breeding period. The 
ability of the animal to reproduce was taken as the measure of the vitamin 
E content of the feed. 

96294—36 7 
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From 20 to 25 percent of bran, shorts, linseed meal, hominy feed, white or 
ydlow com, cottonseed meal, kafir, or alfalfa provided sufficient vitamin B 
to permit the females to produce their litters. At the same time it was estab- 
lished that 40 percent of com gluten meal, com gluten feed, or beet pulp 
provided very little vitamin B. The vitamin B content of white and yellow 
com was practically the same. 

The effect of thyroidectomy and thyroid feeding on the milk secretion 
and iwiiic fat production of cows, W. B. Graham, Jr. {Jowr, "Nutrition^ 7 
(JtW), Ifo. 4, pp. 407-425).— Investigations at the Ontario Agricultural College 
showed that the removal of desiccated thyroid glands from the diet of 
thyroidectomized cows resulted in a decrease in milk and fat secretion. Thy- 
roidectomy its elf caused a marked reduction in fat secretion, but it was dif- 
ficult to iiigiiTigiiiah this reduction from the accompanying control operations. 
Aiiding amflii amounts Of thyroid to the ration of either thyroidectomized or 
normal cows, when the curve of lactation was falling, resulted in a rapid rise 
in Tniik and fat production, after which the normal gradual decline continued. 
Thyroid feeding during the period of rising milk secretion had no apparent 
effect on this function, but the slight difference in amount of milk produced 
might be r^ated to the amount of thyroid fed. Bzcessive doses of thyroid 
given to thyroidectomized cows caused a reduction in milk and fat secretion, 
and the latter function was more greatly infiuenced than the former. Lacta- 
tion did not cease when thyroid was removed from the ration of the experi- 
mental animals. The effect of this removal on the total milk and fat produc- 
tion appeared to depend on the period in the lactation cyde when the thyroid 
was removed. 

The results diowed that the effect produced by the thyroid gland on milk 
and fat secretion was secondary to the factors controlling the lactation 
cycle. There appeared to be a relationship between total metabolic rate 
and the secretion of milk and fat. Fat production was apparently more 
affected by the presence or absence of thyroid than mUk production. It seems 
possible, therefore, that the characteristic fiuctnations in fat production may 
be due to slight changes in the total metabolic rate of the animals. 

Serological test for the blood relationship of some bovines with refer- 
ence to the racial discernment, K. Sasaei (Ztschr, Zvcht,, Beihe B, Tier- 
flffichf. «. ZUoMungsJnol, 29 (1934), No, 2, pp, 287-296, figs, 8; Oer, als., p. 295).— 
The E^nishu Imperial University, Japan, undertook a study to determine 
bovine blood relationship by means of a precipitin reaction. The experimental 
animals, rabbits, were Injected with cattle blood sera from different breeds 
and types. 

The results showed that the Taiwan (Formosa) zebu was more closely 
r^ted to the Holst^-Friesian than to the Taiwan water buffalo. The blood 
sera of the south Cffiosen (Korea) cattle could not be distinguished from 
that of the Taiwan zebu, but could be distinguidied from that of the Hol- 
stein. Aberdeen-Angus and Holsteins could be readily distinguished, but the 
Holstein, improved Japanese native cow, and their hybrids could not readily 
be distinguished. 

The Inheritance of high butterfat percentage in Holstein-Friesian 
cattle, J, W- Babseleit, K O. Pfau, and K H. Tucker (New Jereeg Btas. BtO, 
572 (19$4)f PP* 16).— A total of 2,088 dam-daughter pairs of Holstein-Friesian 
cows were compared to determine to what extent cows with records of 600 
or more pounds of fat and with high fat percentages pass these records on 
to theip daughters. It was planned also to ascertain what percentage of the 
high-&t-producing cows have a fat percentage of 4 percent or above and the 
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influence of the sire on his progeny when mated to high-producing cows 
with a 4-percent butterfkt average. 

A correlation surface showed that the average test of all dams was 8.5438 
percent of fat, while the daughters averaged 8.5529 percent. About 8 percent 
of all dams and daughters had a 4-percent or higher butterfat test. The cor- 
relation coefficient between dam and daughter was found to be 0.4169±0.0122. 
The progeny of 118 sires from 4-percent cows varied widely in their butterfat 
tests. However, with an increase in the average test of the daughters of a 
particular sire, the test of his daughters out of certain dams increased to a 
noticeable degree with the increase in fat test of these dams. There was no 
significant correlation between the fat test of a sire’s dam and the fat test 
of a sire’s daughter. 

The functional individuality of the mammary glands of the udder of 
the dairy cow, C. W. Tubnee {MisBowri 8ta. Res. Bui 211 (1934), pp. 51, figs, 
fi).— -The purpose of this study was to investigate the variation in yield and 
composition of milh from the individual quarters of a group of cows, noting 
the changes during entire lactations and from lactation to lactation. The 
study was made possible by the use of a specially designed miUnng . TnflPhjTift 
unit capable of delivering into separate containers the Tniik secreted by each 
of the four quarters. 

On the average each of the two firont quarters produced iflightly more than 
20 percent of the total milk and each of the two rear quarters slightly less 
than 30 percent of the total milk yield. The milk production was practically 
equal from the right and left halves of the udder. Lactation curves of 
Holsteins and Jerseys showed the general trend in rate of secretion by 
quarters to be quite uniform throughout the entire lactation period. There 
was no significant change in the relative production of the four quarters from 
the first to the second and third lactations. 

No tendency was observed for either the front or rear quarters to secrete 
milk richer in fat than the other, even though there was a marked difference 
in milk production. It was apparently normal for each quarter to yield twUTt 
of uniform composition when secreting to the limit of the gland tissue 
present. When abnormal environmental conditions cause one or more quar- 
ters to decline more rapidly than others in rate of secretion, then the fat test 
may increase to a certain extent. 

The cow as a source of oxidized ” flavors of milir, E. S. Guthedb and 
H. J. Beubckneb ([New YorkJ Cornell 8ta. But 606 [19341, pp. Id).— Samples 
of milk from 155 cows in 5 herds were drawn directly from the udder into 
sterilized amber-colored milk bottles, pasteurized at 148® F. for 30 min., 
cooled, and scored for intensity or absence of oxidized flavor after 3 days’ 
storage at about 40®. 

About 10 percent of these samples developed slight oxidized flavors. 
Within the herds the number of cows that produced such milk ranged from 
6 to 28 percent. No apparent relationship existed between the breed, period 
of lactation, or age of the cows, and the development of oxidized flavors. 
Pasteurizing at 160® or higher for 30 min. decreased or prevented the tend- 
ency for the development of this off flavor. 

Oxidized flavors did not appear in the ^im milk and were slightly stronger 
in whole milk than in cream. The flavors developed in foremilk, middle 
milk, and last milk, being a little less noticeable In the foremilk, due probably 
to the smaller amount of fat present The intensity of these flavors in the 
milk of many cows varied from the different quarters of the udder. The 
flavors were more pronounced and VTide-^read in winter than in summer. 
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The tendency of most cows that produced milk developing this off flavor in 
winter not to produce such milk in summer was the only indication of a re- 
lationship of feed to oxidized flavor. However, the fact that milk from dif- 
ferent quarters varied in the intensity of develc^ed flavor indicated that feed 
was not the sole cause of the condition. The development of this off flavor 
was not consistent in the milk from individual cows. 

Influence of temperature on bacterial growth in pure culture and in 
mixed flora of J. M. I’ra.yeb {V&rmoTit 8t(t, Bui. 37T (1934)9 PP* 38). ^To 
determine the effect of delayed cooling on the bacterial content of milk at 
75® F., samples were inoculated with 23 different individual organisms in pure 
culture. 

When was held for 2 hr. before cooling the average increment in bac- 
terial content was 22 percent, after 4 hr. 221 percent, after 6 hr. 1,230 percent, 
and after 8 hr. 6,229 percent. Some of the cultures grew rapidly from the 
first, while others made but slight growth. The low holding temperatures ap- 
parently resulted in greater mortality at one point in the growth cycle of some 
organisms than at other points. The reduction was probably due in some 
cases to prolonged germicidal effects and in others to individual susceptibility 
to low temperatures. Combining several pairs of cultures and determining 
their associated growth gave variable results. 

It was concluded that mixed natural milk cultures could not be held 
uncooled for any length of time without material increment in their bacterial 
contamination. The effects of delayed cooling and low holding temperature 
upon raw milk as a blended culture were not uniform and could not be 
accurately predicted in any given ease. 

CoUforai organisms and keeping quality of milk, H. Babxwobth (Jour. 
Southeast. Agr. Col, Wye, Kent, No. 32 (1933), pp. 194-196, figs. 2).-— Approxi- 
mately 4,900 samples of morning milk and 5,400 samples of afternoon milk 
were examined in this test, and the results were tabulated according to total 
bacterial count, keeping quality, presence of coliform organisms, and the 
degree of coliform contamination. 

The tabulations showed that the presence of coliform organisms shortened 
the average keeping quality of milk, and that this influence was directly 
related to the degree of contamination. Initial contamination caused a more 
marked depressing effect on this factor than did contamination at lower 
stages. It was concluded that for milk having good keeping qualities low 
bacterial counts were necessary. 

Van Oijen’s test: A rapid method for counting high class milk, H. 
Babewobth (Jour. Southeast Agr. €oL, Wye, Kent, No. 32 (1933), pp. 197-201, 
figs. 3). — Estimates of the number of bacteria in milk made by the Van Oijen 
method (E. S. E., 60, p. 662) gave results that agreed reasonably well with 
those obtained by the standardized plate technic. This method is cheap, 
rapid, and reduces the amount of apparatus needed for each test, but does 
not give an indication of coliform contamination. 

Light and temperature as factors in the methylene bine redaction test, 
J. M. Fbaxbb (Vermont Sta. Bui. 374 U934), pp. 28, figs. 9).— Continuing these 
investigations (B. S. R., 68, p. 372), a series of trials was conducted to deter- 
mine the ^ect of the holding temperature previous to sampling and the effect 
of light exposure on bacterial counts of milk. Samples of milk were taken 
from miscellaneous sources and subsamples (1) when tce^ (before cooling and 
within 30 min. of milking), (2) immediately after cooling to 40® F., and 
(3) after holding for 24, 48, and 72 hr. at 40®. At each subsampling three sets 
of duplicates were taken for reduction tests under the following conditions: 
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(1) Complete darkness, (2) ordinary room daylight, and (3) brilliant electric 
light. Plate counts were made of many samples for comparison. 

Both artificial and natural light exerted a marked reducing action upon 
methylene blue in milk. To control this factor tests should be conducted in 
reduced light or in the dark. Holding milk at a low temperature retarded 
the reduction of methylene blue. This factor should be given consideration 
in the conduct of such tests. 

The manufacture of whipped cream using dry skim milk, W. H. E. Betd 
and W. C. Bckles {Missouri 8ta. Circ. 180 {lBS^)y pp. 4)* — iise of high- 
quality dried skim milk to reinforce cream intended for w^hipping in order to 
eliminate some of the factors affecting the quality of the finished product and 
the difficulties encountered In its storage are discussed. 

Manufacture of cream cheese involving the use of dry skim milk, 
W. H. B. Bed) and H, B. Aliey (Missowri 8ta. Circ. 175 (1934), pp. 4).— The 
advantages of and directions for the use of dried skim milk in the manufac- 
ture of cream cheese are presented. 

Relation of age and temperature to qualities of ice cream, S. F. Sgism 
{Ice Cream Trade Jour,, 30 (1534), 3, pp. 31, 32).— In this test 25 pint 

samples each of chocolate, vanilla, and strawberry ice cream vrere used. One 
sample of eadi fiavor was scored the day following freezing, 12 samples of 
each flavor were placed in a storage room at —25® F., and the other 12 samples 
were placed in an electric retail cabinet. Every we^ a sample of each flavor 
from both storage places was scored at 10®. The samples In the cabinet 
were removed frequently from the wells and handled similarly to the way they 
would be handled in a store. 

The samples in the low-temperature storage room resisted deterioration excep- 
tionally well. The chocolate ice cream stood up better in both the low-storage 
room and the mechanical cabinet than the vanilla ice cream and this in turn 
to the strawberry ice cream. The first noticeable effect of age on vanilla and 
diocolate was a loss of desirable body and texture, while strawberry ice cream 
first showed a deterioration in flavor. 

Why not make grape ice? J. C. Hening and A. 0. Dahlbebg {Ice Cream 
Trade Jour,, 30 {1934), No. 2, pp. 19, 20). — ^In this paper from the New York 
State Experiment Station the results of experiments on the use of grape juice 
in the manufacture of ice cream are described. 

Proceedings [of the] nineteenth annual meeting, western division, 
American Dairy Science Association {Amer, Dairy 8ci, Assoc., West. Div., 
Proc. Arm. Meeting, 19 {1933), pp. [i27], fig. I).— The proceedings, in mimeo- 
graphed form, of this meeting, held at Portland, Oreg., October 22, ld33 
(E. S. B., 65, p. 566), are presented. 


YETEEIHABT MEDICINE 

Veterinary hygiene, B. G. Iawtow {JSdinhurgh: W. Green & Son, 1934, 2 ed,„ 
pp. XIX4-472, figs. 125).— A completely revised, enlarged edition of this work 
(B. S. B., 46, p. 773). 

Text-book of meat inspection (ante-mortem and post-mortem) , B. von 
O sTEBTAG, edited by T. Dunxop Young, trans. by 0. F. Mabshall {London: 
BaUUbre, Tindall A Co9, 1934, pp* XJ+744, pls. 10, figs. 247).— This is an 
English edition of the work previousAy noted (E. S. B., 70, p. 241). 

[Contributions by the U. S. Department of Agriculture rdUiting to dis- 
eases of livestock and their control] {XJ. 8. Dept. Agr. Year'booh 1934, PP- 
144*-146, 337-345, 363-366, figs. 2).— The results of recent findings in work with 
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livestock diseases are presented in practical form as follows: Bang's Disease 
May Enter the Body through Skin or Eye, Recent Studies Show, by W. E. 
Cotton and J. M. Buck tpp. 144-146) ; Swine Erysipelas Is More Easily Diag- 
nosed by a New Blood Test, by 0. H. Hays and 0. F. Harrington (pp. 337- 
340) ; and Tuberculosis of Poultry Is Being Greatly Reduced by Disposing of 
Old Hens, by B. Lash (pp. 363-366). 

[Contributions ou epizootic diseases and parasites] (Off. Intematl. ApUsoot. 
But, 8 {1934), No. 1, pp. Id).— Contributions presented at the 

Eighth Conference of the International Office of Epizootics are included, the 
translated titles of which are as follows: The Sanitary Situation in 1933, by 
E. Ledainche (pp. 1-18) ; The Osteodistrophic Diseases of Domestic Animals, 
by A. Theiler and H. H. Green (pp. 19-117) ; A Critical Discussion of the 
Etiology and Prophylaxis of Hemorrhagic Septicemia, by R. Manninger (pp. 
118-155) ; The Standardization of Biological Products, by F. Gerlach (pp. 156- 
191) ; Standardization of Biological Products, of Serums, and of Vaccines, by 
L. F. D. E. Lourens (pp. 192-240) ; The Infectious Diseases of Poultry, by 
O. Cernaianu (pp. 241-323); Fowl Pest (Fowl Plague), by A. M. Raehad 
(pp. 324, 325); Johne's Disease (Paratuberculosis) in France: Epidemiology 
and Prophylaxis, by P. Rlnjard (pp. 326-353) ; Combating the Monieziases : 
Invasions of Sheep by Tapeworms (pp. 354r-378) and Combating the Helmin- 
thiases of Poultry (pp. 379-413), both by K. J. Skriabine and R. S. Schulz; 
Dourine and Its Prophylaxis, by Eyraud (pp. 414-429) ; and The Use of Vac- 
cines against Fowl Pest, by S. Kondo and N. Nakamura (pp. 430-434). 

[Report of work in animal pathology at the Idaho Station] {Idaho 8ta. 
Bui. 905 {1934) f PP- 28-3^, fips. S).— Work here briefly reported includes studies 
of the cause and means of control of sheath necrosis in bucks (particularly 
with the value of copper sxafate), mastitis in cattle, fowl paralyds or lympho- 
matosis of poultry, pullorum disease of poultry, eradication of bovine infec- 
tious abortion of dairy herds, and udder infections. 

[Report of work in animal pathology at the Kentucky Station] (Ken- 
tucky StOk Rpt. 19SS, pt. 1, pp. 46, 47, 55, 56).— Brief reference is made to 
studies during the year (E. S, R., 70, p. 240) with hemolytic streptococci, the 
agglutination test for pullorum disease, bovine and equine infectious abortion, 
and delayed conception and sterility in dairy heifers. 

On the pleomorphism of bacteria. — On the pleomorphism of B. para- 
typhi B, I. L. Kbttschewsei and L W. Panokabewa {Jour. Bad., 98 (1934), No. 
2, pp. 111-126, figs. 14 ).— The authors conclude from studies conducted at 
Moskva (Moscow), U. S. S. R., that the bacillary form of Bacillus paratyphi 
B (Schottmflller) although more frequently found, may be regarded as only 
one of many possible forms of existence of this micro-organism, and that 
because of this, pleomorphism of bacteria should be considered as a proved 
fact 

Variations in the dectrophoreHc mobilities of the Brucella groups, D. E. 
Smith and E. W. Joeto {Jour. Bact., 28 (1934), No. 2, pp. 127-131) .'t-The 
authors have measured the electrophoretic mobilities of certain strains of the 
Brucella group. They find that the great variability within a single culture 
and the overlap of the groups prevent the establishment of any constant rela- 
tionships between virulence or cultural characteristics and f-potentials. “On 
account of the overlap of these groups it is impossible to refer an unknown 
strain definitely to one group. 

“In general, the strains of the bovine group eshiblt the lowest electro- 
phoretic mobility and some of the caprine strains from human sources the 
hipest The porcine strains i^ow an intermediate mobility. Whether there 
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is any difference in the dectrophoretic mobility of dissociated strains, as is the 
case in the colon-typhoid group, we hope to determine shortly.” 

Coccidia and coccidiosis of domesticated, game, and laboratory animals 
and of maxii E. B. Begkeb (Iowa State Col, Div. Indus. Bci. Momg. 2 {1984) ^ 
pp, IX+147, figs. 25) .—In this work of 23 chapters and 3 appendixes the 
author has brought together descriptions of the species of Coccidia found in 
various domesticated, game, and laboratory animals and man, together with 
additional information including the conclusions drawn from the investiga- 
tions of the last few years in the field of host-parasite relationships. Sug- 
gested readings on Coccidia of some vertebrate hosts not treated in the text 
(pp. Ill, 112), host-catalog of the genera of Coccidia having representatives 
in the digestive tract of vertebrates (pp. 113-120), and notes on technic (pp. 
121, 122) are presented in the appendixes, and a bibliography (pp. 122-137) 
is included, as are author and subject indexes. 

Under the name Isospora suis a new species affecting the pig, as previously 
noted (E. S. B., 71, p. 848), is characterized in an addendum (pp. 106, 107) 
by H. E. Biester. 

A method of estimating the number of worms present in the fourth 
stomach and small intestine of sheep and cattle for the definite diagnosis 
of parasitic gastritis, E. L. Taylob (Vet. Reo., U (1984)^ No. 18, pp. 474- 
476). — ^The author describes a method for making counts of the actual number 
of worms recovered at post-mortem examination, which requires about 1 hr. 

A table is given which shows some observed variations in the egg-worm 
ratio in parasitic 'gastritis. 

Agglutinative action of normal blood serum on granules in vas deferens 
of ascarids, K. Momma (Arch. Schiffs u. Tropen Hyg., 88 (1984) t No. 7, pp. 
278-282, figs. 5; Oer. ahs., p. 281 ). — ^Four series of experiments reported upon, 
aimed at the differentiation of ascarid species, were based upon the finding 
in the summer of 1929 that (1) the granules in the vas deferens of ascarids 
were agglutinated by normal blood serum from various mammals (man, dog, 
rabbit, and cat) and that (2) normal blood serum, whidi after addition of an 
excess of the granules was shaken for a minute and centrifugalized, no longer 
exhibited its agglutinative action on the granules from the same species. 
“Normal blood serum (rabbit) absorbed by the granules from pig ascaris has 
shown the agglutinative action neither on the granules from pig ascaris nor 
those from human ascaris. The existence of the reverse relation is also 
evidenced. Both species cannot be distinguished by means of the agglutination 
phenomenon of the granules in vas deferens of ascarids. These experimental 
results are able to offer a new ground for the identity of both species.” 

Mouse plague investigations, D. Mubnanb (Jour. Council 8oi. and Indus. 
Res. lAustl, 7 (1984), No. 1, pp. 45-49, fig. I).— In a study made during the 
course of an outbreak of an infectious disease among mice in Victoria in 1932 
the causal organism was isolated and identified as Salmtmella (Bacillus) 
enteritidis, first described by Gaertner in 1888. It is pointed out that this is 
a member of the food poisoning group affecting human beings. The disease 
is readily transmitted to mice by ingestion but, due to its pathogenicity for 
man, cannot be employed in control of mouse plagues. 

The electric charge of rinderpest vims, T. Topagio (Philippine Jour. ScL, 
51 (1988), No. 4, pp. 687-644, fig^ I).— The rinderpest virus was found to carry 
a positive charge in a solution of pH 5.2. Near the blood range,, pH 7.2, the 
particles uniformly carried a negative charge, while at pH 6.2 they may 
either be positively or negatively dtiarged, as shovm by the success or failure 
of producing infection with paper segments exposed to a solution of such 
hydrogmi-ion concentration. 
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The occurrence of estnun in cattle during pregnancy* J. F. BiJiiJkBD 
{Jour, Amer. Yet, Med. Assoc., 85 (19S4), No. $, pp. 40i, 405).— This is a re- 
port of several cases observed at the Indiana Experiment Station. 

Brachial aneurysm in a Hereford steer, J. F. Buixabd (Jour. Amer. Vet. 
Med. Assoc., 85 (Jt934)f No. $, pp. 4 OB- 404 , fig. 1).— This is a case report con- 
tributed by the Indiana Experiment Station. 

Brucella abortus in the serous effusion of the hip-joint of a cow, A. L. 
Delez (Jour. Amer. Yet. Med. Assoc., 85 (1984), No. 3, pp. 405, 4 O 6 ). — Con- 
tributing from the Indiana Experiment Station, the author reports upon the 
finding of B. abortus in the fiuid from a swelling of the hip joint of a Jersey 
cow that had aborted 3 mo. previously. The animal was 8 yr. old and had 
aborted twice. The first abortion occurred 14 mo. previous to the second. 

The eradication of bovine contagious abortion, A. W. STJnLEFOBTH (Vet. 
Jour., 90 (1934), No. 8, pp. The author briefly reviews the present 

status of the knowledge of infectious abortion and outlines measures that may 
be taken for its control and eradication. 

Further studies of vaccination during calfhood to prevent Bang’s dis- 
ease, W. E. Cotton, J. M. Buck, and H. E. Smith (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. 
Assoc., 85 (1934), No. 3, pp. 388-357).— Reporting further upon investigations 
of vaccination against bovine infectious abortion (E. S. R., 69, p. 427), the 
details of which are presented in tabular form, the authors are led to con- 
clude that ** the vaccination of calves from 4 to 6 mo. of age induces in them 
an immunity to Bang’s disease that, in a high percentage of cases, protects 
against Brucella abortus conjunctival exposure during their first pregnancy 
and that may be lasting. Agglutination reactions of high titer are commonly 
caused by the vaccine injections, but the reactions rapidly subside in intensity 
and give indication of disapx>earing more regularly than the agglutination 
reactions induced in more mature, unbred cattle by vaccination. A strain of 
B. abortus of low virulence gives evidmice of conferring as much immunity 
to calves against B. abortus c<mjunctival exposure during their first pr^ancy 
as a strain of pronounced virulence. The Immunization results derived from 
the experiment strongly suggest that the vaccination of calves furnishes a 
logical plan for dealing with Bang’s disease in a cflass of herds from which 
the eradication of the malady by the prompt elimination or segregation of 
reactors is impractical, and at the same time enables sto<^ own^s to rear 
animals with increased resistance to the disease.” 

The morphology, culture, isolation, and immunity studies of Acti- 
nomyces necrophorus in calf diphtheria, L. H. ScBiVNEa and A. M. Lee 
(Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 85 (1984), No. 3, pp. 360^78, figs. 7).— In In- 
vestigations conducted at the Wyoming Experiment Station the authors found 
that the methods described in various publications for isolating A. necrophorus 
in pure culture are not wholly satisfactory. Their studies led to the perfec- 
tion of a method which is considered satisfactory for isolating the organism 
ftom cases of calf diphtheria. Four strains of the organism were isolated in 
pure culture which always produced lesions in rabbits when injected sub- 
cutaneously in sufficient quantities, althou^ the mortality is comparative 
low. The four strains when pooled are pathogenic for calves when inocu- 
lated into the submucous tissues or onto scarified areas of the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth. The virulence of pure cultures is much less than that 
of lesion material containing a mixed bacterial flora whmi injected into rab- 
bits. The role of secondary invaders may be an important one. Lesions in 
internal organs of rabbits injected subcutaneously with material containing A 
necrophorus occur very rarely. Long, beaded filaments of young, actively grow- 
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ing cultures assume a shorter, thinner appearance as the culture grows older. 
The organism does not assume coccoid forms. Involution forms are described. 
Filtrates prei>ared from pure cultures of the organism do not contain sufficient 
toxin to affect rabbits when injected subcutaneously or intraperitoneally. The 
oiganism does not produce a toxin sufficiently strong to affect calves when 
filtrates of the organism are injected subcutaneously. The subcutaneous and 
intraperitoneal injection of filtrate prepared from the four strains of the 
organism is of questionable value in protecting rabbits and calves from arti- 
ficial infection with the organism. The subcutaneous injection of a bacteria 
into rabbits is of questionable benefit against artificial infection with pure 
cultures of the organism.’* 

Laboratory and fileld methods for the detection of mastitis, I, n, J. M. 
KosELL (Canad. Pub. Health Jour., 25 (19$4), Nos. S, pp. 124-130; 4, PP- lS(h 
184) • — This contribution is in continuation of accounts previously noted (B. SL 
R., 69, p. 274). 

Chronic mastitis, G. J. Httgxek and P. A. Hansen (New York State 8ta. 
Cite. 147 (1934), PP> 7, fiffs. 5). — ^A practical summary of infonnation dealing 
with the cause of chronic mastitis, how to detect infected quarters, manage- 
ment of herd to reduce garget, and how to bring mastitis under partial control. 

The laboratory examination of milk in the detection and control of 
mastitis, G. J. Hugkeb (N. 7. State Assoc. Dairy and Milk Insp., Arm. Rpt., 
6 (1932), pp. 63-75). — ^A practical contribution from the New York State Experi- 
ment Station which reports upon work as above noted. 

The microphotography of the Uving virus of plenro-pnenmonia of 
cattle, A. W. Tuknek (Jour. Council Set. and Indus. Res. [Aaat.], 6 (1933), 
No. 4, PP ^00, pi. i).— Photographs and descriptions of the causal organism 
or virus of pleuropneumonia of cattle are here presented. 

Chlorate poisoning in cattle [trans. title], S. Svensson and H. Hedsteom 
(Skand. Vet. Tidskr,, 24 (1934), No. S, pp. 329-351, figs. 3; Eng. abs., pp. 350, 
351). — The lethal dose of sodium chlorate for cattle was found to be about 
400 g. Acute poisoning leads to death by suffocation, caused by the formation 
of methemoglobin in the blood. 

Carbon tetrachloride: A note on its toxicity for sheep, D. T. Oxeb (Jour. 
Council Soi. and Indus. Res. 6 (1933), No. 4, PP* 279-284, fig. 1). — The 

author considers the toxic symptoms as observed in an experimental flock and 
the effect of carbon tetrachloride on the liver. The results of 4 drendiings of 
a flock of 118 full-mouth and six-tooth Romney-Southdown ewes in good condi- 
tion with doses consisting of 2 cc of carbon tetradtilorlde in 3 cc liquid paraffin 
are summarized in a table. The appetites of the treated ewes became greatly 
depressed, the depression appearing at varying periods after treatment, then 
gradually returning, the period of inappetance tending to increase with each 
successive administration of the drug. The fact that sheep do not show liver 
necrosis, as found in the dog, may be explained by the difference in metabolism 
in the herbivorous, as compared with the carnivorous, animal. Although the 
actual cause of the symptoms in these sheep is uncertain, it is considered 
important that such a marked effect on the appetite can be produced and yet 
only mild symptoms of toxemia result While carbon tetrachloride is very 
efficient, it is a therapeutic and not a preventive agent and there are contra- 
indications for its use, of which calcium deficiency is one. 

Caseous lymphadenitis: Factors associated with its spread under nat- 
ural conditions, L. B. Bxnx and C. G. Dickinson (Jour. CofwnxJl Sd. and 
Indus. Res. [Aust], 7 (1934), No. 2, pp. 78-86).— -The authors have demonstrated 
the presence of Preisz-Nocard bacilli in the soils from the sheep camping grounds 
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when the climatic conditions were favorable. They could not be recovered from 
the same camps after having been subjected to the heat of a South Australian 
summer or after a severe frosty winter. The bacilli could not be recovered from 
the soils of the open paddock or from sheep yards or counting-out pens. Treat- 
ing the soils with sulfur rendered it more acid and consequently less favorable 
for the continued existence of the Preisz-Nocard bacilli in it. The organisms 
were also recovered from the feces of sheep infected with caseous lymphadenitis 
and from those of sheep without lesions of the disease. 

Footrot in sheep, D. Muhnanb {Jout, Council 8cL and Indus, Res, [Attsf.], 
6 (I93S), No, 4, pp, 252^259).— -This summary of information on foot rot in 
sheep, based upon work conducted at the Veterinary Research Institute of the 
University of Melbourne, includes a brief report of experimental work and a 
discussion of treatment. In the deeper regions of the lesion near the junction 
of healthy and affected tissues, Actinomyces neerophorus appears to be the pre- 
dominating organism and is often found in almost pure culture. Although 
found present in practically 100 percent of the cases examined, there is said 
to be*some question as to its being the primary causal agent of foot rot. 

Lamb dysentery in North Wales, B. F. Montgohebis and W. T. Rowlands 
(Tet. Jour., 90 (19S4), No. 8, pp. S2S-SS7). —Following an introduction in which 
the literature is briefly reviewed, the authors deal with the toxicity of the 
intestinal contents of affected lambs, the nature of the toxic element, and the 
type of Clostridium (Bacillus) toelcMi isolated from such intestinal contents. 

The toxin produced at aU periods throughout growth by freshly isolated 
strains of the lamb dysentery bacillus is neutralized only by the homologous 
antitoxin. ^^Biactllus] paludis (Wilsdon, type C) antitoxin fails to neutralize 
except when the test dose during the earher period of incubation contains only 
a small number of minimum lethal doses; at later periods it fails entirely. 
B. opitoxicus (Wilsdon, type D) antitoxin fails to neutralize except when the 
period of incubation is sufficient to bring about deterioration of the fraction 
neutralized by B. paludis antitoxin. A combination of B. paludis and B, ovir 
toxicus antitoxins completely neutralizes the toxin at all periods throughout 
the growth of the lamb dysentery bacillus. It may, therefore, be said that the 
toxin of the lamb dysentery bacillus contains two chief toxic fractions— one 
neutralized by B. paludis antitoxin, present in high concentration during the 
early period of incubation (within 18 hr.) and rapidly deteriorating; the other 
neutralized by B. ovitoxicus antiserum, present in low concentration during 
the early (up to 2 days) period of incubation, increasing as incubation is 
prolonged, and relatively stable.” 

The so-called stiff lambs, H. J. Metzgeb and W. A. Hagan (Cornell Vet., 
17 (1927), No. 1, pp. 35 - 44 , 3).— A study made by the authors in the sheep 

raising districts of New York in the spring of 1926 resulted in the discovery 
that the affection quite well known at that time in certain districts of the State 
and referred to as stiff Iambs is a ^)ecific disease with characteristic symptoms 
and lesions. This condition, which has been recognized in lambs from 2 to 8 
weeks of age, is manifested chiefly by a disturbance of locomotion that usually 
becomes worse until either the animals die or are destroyed by the flock owner. 
It is due to the muscular changes, the cause ofe -which was not discovered, 
although apparently not the result of an infection. 

The description presented is based upon studies conducted both in the field 
and laboratory. 

An investigation of the cause of the stiff-lamb disease, J. P. Wulman, 
S. A. Asdell, and P. Olafson ( [New York] Cornell 8ta. Bui. SOS (19S4), pp. 20, 
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pU. S, fig, 1), — ^In. experiments conducted during 4 yr. with several lots of ewes 
of mixed breeding, details of which are presented in tabular form, it was shown 
that stiff lambs, an early account of which by Metzger and Hagan is noted 
above, can be produced under experimental conditions. This affection was 
recorded from Oregon in 1928, since which time it has been reported from 
Maryland, Midiigan, Montana, Nevada, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 

The authors have found that this condition can be produced when the ewe«i 
are fed a ration consisting of oats, barley, cull beans, and second-cutting alfalfa 
hay. This ration has been moderately and liberally fed to ewes that were 
confined to their pens until a few weeks after lambing, and has been liberally 
fed to ewes that were exercised throu^out the winter and spring. No stiff 
lambs have been produced by ewes which were liberally or moderately fed a 
ration of oats, wheat bran, com silage, and mixed hay. The results indicate 
that neither exercise for the ewes during the winter nor heavy feeding of con- 
centrates is the chief causal factor. The kinds or combinations of feeds seem 
to have a great infiuence on the losses that result from the stiff-lamb disease. 
Creep feeding does not seem to be a factor in the production of the disease.’* 

A list is given of 15 references to the literature. 

Investigations as to the importance of sernm treatment and bacterin 
treatment as means of combating Pastenrella infection in pigs [tram 
title], G. Londboeg (8kand. Vet, Tidskr,, 24 (19S4), No, d, pp, S52-S79; Eng. 
aha,, pp. 578, 379). — Paateurella serum was found to be of value as a means of 
combating Paateurella infection and can be employed as a method of protecting 
healthy, noninfected pigs, but is practically useless in animals already in- 
fected. The Paateurella bacterin is of no value as a means of combating the 
infection. It was found that even with as large a dose as 30 cc serum the 
protective action does not last long. It was effective 4 days after the serum 
treatment but had disappeared by the seventh day. 

The maternal transmission of vaccinial immunity in swine.— n. The 
duration of active immunity in the sow and of passive immunity in the 
young, J. B. Nelson (Jour, Expt, Med,, 60 (1934), No. 5, pp. 287-291),— In con- 
tinuation of the earlier work (E. S. R., 68, p. 532), the author found that 
“the protective substances produced by vaccinia virus in swine are trans- 
mitted repeatedly to the young by way of the colostrum of the sow. In two 
instances suckling immunity was demonstrable in the young of 6 successive 
farrowings which numbered 37 and 57 individuals, respectively. The immunity 
acquired by suckling began to decline during the second month and was prac- 
tically negligible by the end of the third month. Vaccinia virus Introduced 
cutaneously during the first few days of life in the passively protected pigs 
exerted little or no immunizing effect.’’ 

The hematology of horses hypezimmuuized against swine erysipelas 
[trans. title], S. Malensee (Vet. Arhiv., 4 (1934), Noa, 6, pp. 281-288; 7, pp, 
289-323, pi. 1; Eng. aha, pp, 520-525).— A detailed report of studies of the blood 
of a large series of horses hyperimmunized with Eryaipelothrix rhuaiopathiae. 

[Work with avian pathology at the New Jersey Stations], W. C. Thomp- 
son (Neto Jeraey 8taa, Bien, Rpt, 1932-33, pp. 69, 70).— This brief report of 
progress deals particularly with infectious laryngotracheitis. 

The cultivation and egg-transmission of the avian tnberde badUus, 
H. J. Stapseth, J3L J. Biggab, W. W. Thompson, and L. Nbu (Jour. Amer. Vet, 
Med. Aeaoo,, 85 (1934), No. 3, pp, 5^2-^559).— Following a brief introduction to 
this contribution from the Midilgan Experiment Station, part 1 (pp. 343-349) 
reports upon the examination of eggs and diseased birds following artificial in- 
fection ; part 2 (pp. gSCV-SfiS) upon the examination of naturally infected hens 
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for evidence of tuberculosis of the reproductive organs; part 3 (pp. 353-35S) 
upon an attempt to show whether eggs from artificially infected hens will 
produce infected chicks; and part 4 (pp. 355, 356) upon the cultivation of 
tubercle bacilli on different kinds of media under aerobic conditions and 6, 10, 
and 15 percent carbon dioxide tension. 

Positive tuberculin tests were usually obtained from 4 to 6 wedcs following 
artificial infection. Birds that were infected intramuscularly became sensitized 
most readily. A few birds, though infected, failed to react. 

**Acid-fast granules and otherwise morphologically atypical organisms were 
found in eggs and reproductive organs of infected hens. Evidence was obtained 
to suggest that these granules represented stages in the life cycle of the 
tubercle bacillus. Tubercle bacilli were isolated from 13.96 percent of 93 
eggs from artificially infected hens.’* 

It is pointed out that in the investigations of Raebiger^ in Germany the 
heaviest percentage of egg infection was found from 10 to 14 days following 
feeding of tuberculous material to the bird. 

The failure by the authors to find organisms before 36 days following arti- 
ficial infection of the bird is thought to have been due in part to poor produc- 
tion and concurrent disease during the first 4 weeks of the experiment. “ Tu- 
bercle bacilli were recovered from only 2 of 4 artificially infected eggs. Acid- 
fast granules were found in eggs in 36 to 57 days following artificial infection 
of the bird. Cultures of tubercle bacilli were obtained in 35 to 46 days follow- 
ing artificial infection of the birds. The hatchability of the eggs from arti- 
ficially infected hens was very low, while attempts to prove that chicks may 
contract tuberculosis from eggs of infected hens were unsuccessful. Gross 
lesions of tuberculosis in the reproductive organs were found in 3 hens, 2 natur- 
ally and 1 artificially infected. Cultures from apparently normal reproductive 
organs of 9 tuberculous hens yielded cultures of acid-fast organisms. Long's 
synthetic medium to which were added eggs and brilliant gre^, gave the most 
abundant growth of the 5 media used. PetrofFs egg medium showed growth 
in a little shorter time than the rest. A carbon dioxide tension of about 10 
percent seemed to promote the growth of tubercule bacilli.” 

A list is given of 17 references to the literature. 

A study of the comparative value of fowl-pox vims and pigeon-pox 
vims vaccines for immunization against fowl-pox, R. E. Lubbehusen and D. 
P. Ehiess (JotiK Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 85 {1934), No. S, pp. 32^-3-^).— -The 
authors have found in studies in Pennsylvania, here reported in detail, that 
“ pigeon pox virus vaccination does not produce an immunity sufficiently ade- 
quate to warrant its exclusive use in the control of fowl pox inftetion. Pigeon 
pox virus may be substituted for fowl pox vims as a vaccine when a short 
interval protection is desired and where the advantages of a less pronounced 
systemic reaction outweigh the potential hazards of inadequate protection 
against fowl pox infection. Althou^ its immunizing effidency is unquestioned, 
fowl pox virus vaccination has definite limitations. Birds should be vacci- 
nated when the systemic reaction incident thereto is less apt to be followed by 
undesirable sequelae. On fowl pox infected premises, vaccination of birds 
between the ages of 30 and 90 days with fowl pox virus vaccine is recommended.” 

Ohservatioiis on fowl paralysis (nenrolymphomatosis) , J. Fubth (8oo. 
Bxpt- Biol, and Med. Proa., 31 (1934), No. 8, pp. 921-^23, fig. J).— Two trans- 
missible strains of fowl paralysis virus are reported to have been isolated, 15 
successful pass^es having been made vdth one strain and 10 passages with the 

iBeltr. SUulk, Taberk., 71 (1929), No. 2, pp. 209-215. 
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other. Inoculations were made in most instances by intravenous injections of 
blood from paralyzed chickens into healthy young chickens. The transmitting 
agent circulates in the blood of paralyzed chickens throughout the course of 
illness as shown by experiment. 

“ Neurolymphomatosis, unlike all known transmissible strains of leucosis of 
chickens, does not affect the bone marrow, rarely affects the liver and the 
spleen, and rarely causes conspicuous alteration in the number of circulating 
leucocytes. Occasionally the number of lymphocytes in the blood is increased. 
The highest leucocyte count observed was 140,000, and 92 percent of these cells 
were lymphocytes, mostly of small size.” 

The leucocytes of fowl blood with special reference to fowl paralysis, 
F. Blakemobe (Vet. Rec., U (1934), No. 16, pp. 417-422, fig. i).— The details of a 
study of leucocytes of birds suffering from fowl paralysis are presented, to- 
gether with the results of examinations of those of normal fowls and pigeons 
given at length in tabular form. The author’s findings and those reported by 
other workers show that a slightly Increased total leucocyte count may be 
present in cases of this disease. This rise, however, does not appear to be a 
consistent feature of the disease, **and the fiuctuations in the number of 
leucocytes present in normal fowl blood are in themselves sufficient to make a 
total leucocyte count valueless for diagnostic purposes. In view of the non- 
specific variations which occur in the polynuclear cells, it also appears extremely 
doubtful if any significance can be attributed to the differential percentage 
leucocyte counts in cases of fowl paralysis without reference to the total 
leucocyte count.” 

[Work with fowl paralysis at the Missouri Poultry Bhcperimeut Station], 
T. W. NoiiAiTD (In Missouri State Poultry AssooiatUm Year Book, 19SS. 
Mountain Grove: Missouri State Poultry Assoc., [19341, pp. 12, IS).— The re- 
sults of the experiments conducted led to the belief that paralysis in the fowl 
is only a symptom growing out of a combination of several direct causes: 
(1) Worm infestation, (2) chronic coccidiosis, (3) the gizzard worm 
ClheUospirural hamulosa, (4) incorrect feeding methods and diet, and (5) 
various tumors, many of which are malignant in nature. In 70 percent of the 
paralysis cases examined in the laboratory the gizzard worm was found em- 
bedded beneath the gizzard mucosa, resulting in an area of necrosis and ulcers 
and impaired digestion. 

An outbreak of fowl plague in New Jersey in 1929, F. B. Beaitdette, 
0. B. Hudson, and A. H. Saxe (Jour. Agr. Res. [U. 8.1, 49 (1934), No. 1, pp. 
88-92 ). — Contributing from the New Jersey Experiment Stations, the authors 
report upon work conducted in the course of an outbreak of fowl plague which 
was detected in three fiocks of chickens in Flanders, N. J., in June 1929, and 
spread through the sale of birds to a fiock in Ledgewood and small fiocks in 
Netcong and Eenvil, all in Morris County, The original source of infection 
could not be determined. The virus was filtered through a Handler (14-lb.) 
candle but would not pass a Seitz disk. Two experimentally inoculated birds 
which recovered from plague gave a serum that was rich in virucidal substance. 
Virus inoculated intravenously into one of these birds could not be detected 4 
hr. later by further inoculation of other fowls. Vesicles on the comb and 
wattles were observed in birds in which the course of the disease was pro- 
tracted. Immunity could not be produced by injections of a phenol-glycerin 
emulsion of liver. Virus could not be detected in recovered birds. Limited 
attempts to transmit the disease by mosquitoes, mainly Aedes canadensis, were 
negative. The disease was successfully brought under control by slaughter 
and incineration of all affected and exposed birds. 

A list is given of 12 references to the literature. 
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Fowl typhoid in Kenya Colony, J. E. Hotsow (Vet. Jour,, 90 (1934) » No. 8 , 
pp. 344 - 355 ).— The author reports that vaccination with Uve attenuated organ- 
isms against fowl typhoid, the most important disease of poultry in Kenya, 
gives good results provided the birds are not exposed to a very heavy infec- 
tion. The agglutination test was found to be of no value in the detection of 
birds actually suffering from fowl typhoid, in the detection of carriers, or in 
assessing immunity. 

R^ationships between diet and extent of parasitism in bob-white quail, 
W. O. Nagbx (Wilson Bui., 46 (1934), No. S, pp. 147--149).^A comparison of diet 
and parasitism in bobwhite during 193^-33 and 1933-34, under different con- 
ditions of diet, has led to the tentative conclusion that the presence of sorghum 
cane seed in the diet of bobwhite quail has a restraining effect on parasitism. 

AffEICTrLTTJBAL mQTSmELmOt 

[Agricultural engineering investigations at the Idaho Station] (Idaho 
8 ta. Bui. 905 (1934), PP. 18-19, BO, 21, 22, 26, 69, 70, 71, figs- 3).— The progress 
results are presented of studies on alcohol-gasoline blends for internal-com- 
bustion engines, the use of Idaho materials for construction purposes, electrical 
soil heating, use of Diesel tractors, deep tillage implements, efficiency of 
drainage and irrigation pumping, and rod weeders. 

[Agricultural engineering investigations at the Maryland Station], R. L. 
SxxucAN (Maryland 8 ta. Bui 362 (1934), PP. 365-368 ). — ^The progress results 
are presented of investigations on the upkeep of farm implements and ma- 
chinery, and on the com binder with elevator for harvesting silage corn. 

[Agricultural engineering investigations at the New Jersey Stations], 
E. B. Gboss and W. Bxn)OLFS (New Jersey Bias. Bien. Rpt. 1932-33, pp. 13, 14, 
91^4).— The progress results are reported of investigations on ventilation re- 
quirements for poultry laying houses, mechanical means of projecting air for 
dusting, and tillage machinery, and on activated sludge, sludge digestion, 
tridding filters, sewage chlorination, and boiler corrosion. 

[Agricultural engineering investigations at the Vermont Station] (Ver- 
mont 8 ta, Bui. 380 (1934), PP* 14, 16, 16).— The progress results are presented 
of studies of dairy plant efficiency, harvesting immature forage for drying, and 
operation of a mechanical hay dryer. 

Flow of water around bends in pipes, D. L. Yasnell and F. A. Naqleb 
(Amer. 800 . Civ. Engin. Proc., 60 (1934), No. 6 , pp. 783-797, figs. 9),— Studies 
conducted by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Engineering in coopera- 
tion with the University of Iowa are reported. The more outstanding results 
are presented of a series of esperiments on the flow of water around bends of 
various shapes and various degrees of curvature in 6-in. pipes. The experi- 
ments are b^eved to be unique in that with the same quantity of flow the 
effect on the loss of head resulting from unequal velocity distribution in the 
pipe approaching the bend was fuUy investigated. 

The experiments diow that it is possible to have conditions such that the 
resistance to flow may be very small or unusually large in the same pipe bend 
carrying identical quantities of water. In a standard 90**, 6-in. pipe bend, for 
the same quantity of flow with high velocity on the inside and low velocity on 
the outside of the approach pipe the loss of head may be four times as much 
as would be measured in the same bend when high velocity exists on the out- 
Mde and low v^odty on the inside of the tangent leading to the bend. Present 
tomtdas for computing loss of head due to bends appear to apply only to 
cases in which approximately uniform vdocity distribution exists in the ap- 
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proach pipe. The losses of head in the bends experimented upon appear to 
vary as the square of the velocity and not as the 255 power. A pipe bend 
may be as useful as any other device for the measurement of discharge. The 
direction of flow of the secondary currents in pipe bends depends entirely upon 
the velocity distribution in the approach pipe. The same fundamental laws of 
flow through bends apply to both closed conduits and op^ channels. 

Seepage of groundwater and its relation to alkali accnmnlation« D. S. 
Jennings, W. Gaednee, and O. W. Isbaelsen (Utah 8ta. Cvrc, 106 (19S4), pp- 
12, figs, 5).— A general discussion of the manner of accumulation of alkali 
in valleys is followed by a brief summary of detailed studies conducted in 
Cache Valley, Utah. These indicated that pumping of substantial quantities 
of irrigation water ftom ground water sources will decrease both evaporation 
and deposition of salts. 

Irrigation of weeds and other noncrop plants costly and unprofitable, 
0. V. P. Stout (U. 8, Dept Agr. Yearbook 19Si, pp. 250-253)r-~A brief sum- 
mary is presented of studies conducted by the Bureau of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, indicating that in general weeds use more water in proportion to the 
ground actually occupied than does the general run of crops. 

Surface water supply of the United States, 1932, Fart 12 B (U. 8. Oeol. 
8urvev, Water-Supply Paper 738 (1934), pp. VJI+197, fig. J).--This r^ort, 
prepared in cooperation with the States of Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and 
Wyoming, presents the measurements of flow made on streams in the North 
Paciflc slope basins— Pacific slope basins in the Snake River Basin — during the 
year ended September 30, 1932. 

The industrial utility of public water supplies in the United States, 
1982, W. D. Collins, W. L. T.iAmab, and B. W. Lohb (U. S. Oeol Survey, 
Water-Supply Paper 658 (1934), PP- IV+135, pi 1, fig, 1).— This report presents 
analyses showing the composition of the public water supplies at 670 places 
covering 46 percent of the total population of the United States. 

Brief instructions for the design and construction of small dams for 
emergency conservation work in North Dakota, L. C. Tschudy and J. G. 
Sutton (U. S. Dept Agr., Bur, Agr, Dugin,, 1934, PP - 24, figs, 15).— These in- 
structions cover the design and construction of small dams suitable for Civilian 
Conservation Corps work in North Dakota. The dams to be built are intended 
primarily to store water for flood control and water-conservation purposes and 
to raise the water table in bottom lands. 

Soil-erosion studies show vegetation has dominant role, H. H. Bennett 
(Z7. iSf. Dept Agr, Yearbook 1934, pp- 322-327, figs, 3). — ^Data secured by the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils from various sources are summarized, showing 
that vegetation in the form of forest or in thick grasslike growth is an inex- 
pensive, permanent cure for erosion. In one form or another it can be used on 
all kinds of land, on any degree of slope, and under all varieties of climate 
where there is heat and rain enough to make plants grow. 

Terraces effective for controlling erosion on cultivated land, O. E. 
Bamseb (U, 8, Dept Agr, Yearbook 1934, PP- 346-348, figs, 5).— The results of 
eacperiments by the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering are briefly summarized 
Indicating the effectiveness of proper terracing in controUiog [fiieet erosion. 
Terraces are equally effective in controlling and preventing the development 
of gullies. It has been observed that terraidng generally improves fields for 
the operation of farm machinery by making the ground surface smoother. 

Public Roads [July— August 1984] (U. 8. Dept Agr,, PuUio Roads, 13 
(1934), Nos, 5, pp, 109-136-\-l22, figs, U; 6, pp, 137-164+12), figs, 55).— These 
numbers of this periodical contain the status of U. S. Public Works road con- 
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struction as of June 30 and July 31, 1934. No. 5 also contains data on State 
gasoline taxes, 1983, and an article on Some Aspects of Portland Cement Con- 
crete Pavement Construction, by W. A. Blanchette (pp. 109^131), and No. 6 
the following articles: A Study of Oil-Treated Boads in Colorado and Wyo- 
ming, by C. A. Carpenter (pp. 137-146) ; and Power-Shovel Operation in High- 
way Grading, by T. W. Allen and A. P. Anderson (pp. 147-161). 

The use of concrete on the farm, J. C. McCusdy (N. P. Apr. Col, {Cornell) 
Ext, Bui, 285 (1984), pp. 28, pi 1, figs, 26).— Practical Information is given. 

The strength of screw threads under repeated tension, H. F. Moobe and 
P. B. Heuwood {III. Engin, Expt, Sta, BiU. 264 {1934), PP* 20, figs. 7).— Tests 
are reported which were undertaken to obtain data on the behavior under 
repeated tensile load of %-in. studs with three kinds of screw threads, and 
of %-in. studs made from ordinary low-carbon steel and %-in. studs made 
from a heat-treated alloy steel. A comparison was also made of the effective 
stress concentration at the root of thread, as idiown by repeated stress tests 
to destruction, and the stress concentration as shown by tests of pyralin models 
examined under polarized light. 

Three different lots of metal were used for making the test studs, which 
were subjected to repeated stress: (1) A plain carbon steel rod containing 
about OBO percent carbon designated as medium carbon steel ; (2) a plain carbon 
steel rod containing about OBO percent carbon, and also designated as medium 
carbon steel, on which threads had been formed by cold rolling along its entire 
length; and (3) a rod of S. A B. 2320 steel with a nickel content of about 3.25 
percent and a carbon content of about 0J2O percent. The two plain carbon steel 
rods were tested as received. The 2320 steel was heated to 1500"* F., quenched 
in oU, and drawn at 800**. 

The stress^ncentration factor for a screw thread is defined as the ratio of 
maximum stress, which is at the root of the thread, to the average stress over 
the minimum area of cross section of the thread. This factor may be deter- 
mined directly by photo-elastic tests. The effective stress-concentration factor 
is defined as the ratio of the endurance limit of the metal itself to the endurance 
limit of specimens which fail in the screw threads. The tests taken in con- 
nection with previous photo-elastic tests indicate that the stress-concentration 
factor determined by photo-elastic tests is larger than the effective stress-concen- 
tration factor determined by fatigue tests. In other words, determination of 
stress concentration in screw threads by photo-elastic tests gave results on the 
safe side as compared with those given by fatigue tests. Both photo-elastic 
tests and fatigue tests of %-in. studs gave higher stressrconcentration factors 
for die-cut U. S. Standard threads than for die-cut Whitworth threads. 

BoUed threads on a medium carbon steel rod % in. in diameter gave effective 
stress-concentration factors intermediate between those for die-cut Whitworth 
threads and those for die-cut U. S. Standard threads, but this superiority over 
the U. S. Standard die^iut threads may be eeplained by the feet that the rolled- 
thread specimens were threaded for the full length, while the die-cut specimens 
were threaded at the ends only. 

For both U. S. Standard threads and Whitworth threads higher effective 
stress-concentration factors were found for heat-treated nickel steel studs than 
for medium carbon steel studa This indicates that the heat-treated nickel 
steel is more sensitive to stress concentration than is the medium carbon steel, 
and that a smaller proportion of the tensile strength of the material is available 
in heat-treated nickel steel bolts and studs subjected to repeated stress is 
the case with ordinary structural steel bolts and studs. For heat-treated nK&el 
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steel studs with % in. U- S. Standard threads an effective stress-concentration 
factor of 3.85 was observed. For medium carbon steel this factor was 2.84. 
These figures suggest that for bolts or studs subjected to repeated tensile stress 
a safe estimate of the stress at the root of the thread would be, not the 

PSP ^P 

nominal value ~ but •— for ordinary structural steel, and ^ for heat-treated 
A A A 

alloy steels commonly carried in stock, where P is the load in pounds and A 
is the area at the root of the thread in square inches. 

Congress of Agricultural Machinery {Conffr^s de la Machine AgrUsole^ 19SS. 
Ornipie-RenAu. Paris: Impr, Lang. Blanchong d Co., 1933, pp. 309, figs. 170 ). — 
Brief descriptions are given, with some illustrations of the different machines 
exhibited. These included soil preparing and harvesting machinery, tractors, 
agricultural product processing machinery, rural electrification equipment, and 
internal-combustion engines adapted for agricultural use. 

The efficiency of use of farm power, H. B. Bobson and G. L. Shanes (8oi. 
Agr.^ 14 (1034), No. 10, pp. 565-586, fig. 1 ). — Studies conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba are reported in which a series of 45 drawbar tests were 
conducted of power machines. The tests made included 10 horse outfits and 
35 tractor outfits. Plows, disks, and cultivators were the implements being 
hauled by horses, while the tractor loads comprised plows, disk tillers, culti- 
vators, and 12 combines. The size of outfits varied from 3- to 8-horse, and 
the tractors varied in the maximum drawbar horsepower from 8.25 to 33.2 hp. 

The results indicate that horse outfits are more likely to be loaded to capacity 
than are tractor outfits, higher overloads will be found with horse outfits 
than with tractor outfits, the smaller tractors are more nearly loaded to capacity 
than the larger tractors, and that as the size of the tractor increases the 
probability of its being loaded to capacity decreases. 

The ease with which the number of horses used may be varied to suit the 
draft requirements of an implement is an important advantage of horse-operated 
implements which is not usually stressed. As the draft of any implemeat 
varies with soil types, depth, and soil condition, the tractor-operated madiine 
must be of a size that its draft under the worst conditions will not exceed the 
tractor’s capacity. This means that under more favorable conditions the tractor 
will be underloaded as shown in the tests. 

Horses and mules meet need for cheap flexible farm power, studies 
show, J. O. Whxiams and S. B. Sfeelman (U. S. Dept. Agr. Year^booh 1934, 
pp. 244-24'f> fiff- !)• — A brief summary of farm power survey data obtained in 
several Middle Western and Middle Southern States is presented, indicating the 
flexibility and adaptability of various horse and mule hitches, irrespective of 
the size, shape, or topography of fields, or soil type, and regardless of whether 
tillage practices caU for speedy or slow work. 

Flame temperatures in an internal combustion engine measured by 
spectral line reversal, A. E. Hebshet and B. F. Paton {III. Engin. Ewpt. Bta. 
Bml. 26B (1933), pp. 50, figs. id). --The line-reversal method of temperature 
measurement, as previously applied to the measurement of the temperature of 
stationary fiames, was adapted to measure the flame temperature in an internal- 
combustion engine. Using an ordinary gasoline and moderate compression 
pressures, temperatures were measured over a sufficient portion of the operating 
cyde to determine the maximum flame temperature during combustion for 
varying air-fuel ratios within the combustion limits. These maximum flame 
temperatures were compared with those computed for representative air-fud 
ratios, considering the effect of residual exhaust gas, variable specific heat, 
and dissociation, but neglecting heat loss. The effect of spark timing on 
95294--35 8 
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the flame temperature was also determined for a limited range of operating 
conditions. 

OPhe results of the investigation indicate that the flame temperature found 
from a line-reversal measurement is characteristic of thermal equilibrium, 
established throughout the gases in the engine cylinder early in the process 
of burning and maintained during the subsequent expansion. The maximum 
flame temi>eratures for a compression ratio of 3.86:1 were found to 
vary from 3750* F. abs., with the richest and leanest air-fuel mixtures, to 
4450® with an air-fu^ ratio of 13.9: 1. The maximum observed flame tempera- 
tures and the corresponding calculated temperatures were found to be in closest 
agreement for the normal operating range of air-f u^ ratios between 12 : 1 and 
14:1. Throughout this range the calculated values were approximately 600® 
hi^er than the observed values. With either richer or leaner mixtures the 
difference increased reached a maximum of 1000® at the lean combustion 
limit. 

Since some of the discrepancy between the calculated and the observed 
maximum temperatures is undoubtedly due to experimental errors, the most 
likely of these were considered and their upper limits estimated. If the 
observed values were increased by these amounts they would still be from 
200® to 600® below the calculated temperatures. It would therefore seem 
probable that this remaining difference is due to an inadequate analysis of the 
actual combustion process. 

The concentrations of the gases in an engine cylinder may be calculated 
when the temperature and pressure are known, hence the measurement of 
temperature, independent of the other thermodynamic variables, makes it 
possible to study the progress of the chemical reactions and equilibrium at 
high temperatures. 

Causes of detonation in petrol and Dies^ engines, G. D. Boebiage and 
W. J. D. Vaw Dtck (Inst. Auto. Engin. [London] Jour., 2 (1934), No. 7, pp. 
tl’^40, figs. 22 ). — An extensive tedmical analysis of detonation in gasoline and 
Diesel engines is presented, from which the view is advanced that it is cor- 
rect to look at the phenomena of combustion in Diesel engines and in petrol 
engines from the same aspect. In both cases the number of collisions of 
activated reagents is decisive, and self-ignition may be influenced equally 
by activated oxygen as by activated hydrocarbon. It cannot be overlooked 
that in the petrol engine unstable peroxide-like compounds formed early diur- 
ing the compression stroke may have some influence. Their effect will at 
most produce an effect on the main phenomenon of auto-ignition of the end 
gas under Diesel conditions. Detonation or pink *’ may occur in any class of 
engine and is a vibration in the air charge due to a local rapid pressure rise. 
As such it is most commonly met in a pinking petrol engine, but it occurs 
also in Diesel engines. On the other hand, **kno(^** indicates medianical 
vibration, mainly of walls, due to a rapid pressure rise, and is inherent to 
the petrol pink as well as, in many cases, to the Diesel process. Tha term 
“bumpy running” may be reserved finally for those cases where heavy engine 
parts, L e., crank shaft, are set in vibration. 

Alcohol-gasoline engine H. Mieleb (Idaho Sta. Bui. 204 (1934), PP- 
29, figs. 13).— Field and laboratory tests to compare gasoline and gasoline- 
alcohol mixtures in internal-combustion engines are reported, together with the 
results of a surv^ of practices in foreign countries relative to the use and 
production of alcohol and its byproducts. 

!!nie three methods of using ethyl alccfliol with gasoline as engine fu^ tested 
included blending absolute ethyl alcohol with gasoline; blending commercial 
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ethyl alcohol with gasoline through the use of blending agents, such as propyl, 
butyl, and amyl alcohols, benzol, or acetone; and using a double-bowl car- 
buretor and mixing the two fuels in the vapor phase. Compression ratios of 
5.5 : 1 and 6.35 : 1 were used. 

In a four-cylinder engine a blend of 10 percent absolute alcohol and 90 
percent gasoline gave performance practically identical with gasoline. It did 
not, however, knock at the heavier loads as did gasoline. In the blend con- 
taining 20 percent commercial alcohol the performance of the gasoline was 
superior at the loads less than 5 hp., while at the higher loads the reverse 
was true. 

The carburetor on the same engine was modified in order to bum a lower 
purity of alcohol. 

In using 10 percent alcohol of 95 percent purity the performance of the 
mixture at the lower compression ratio was inferior to that of gasoline at 
all loads. At the higher compression ratio the performance of the mixture was 
superior at loads greater than 4 hp. 

Similar tests were conducted with the 5.5:1 compression ratio for similar 
proportions of alcohol of 90 and 85 percent purity. The increased amount of 
water in the alcohol did not affect the performance materially. 

Boad tests were also conducted with the same engine. The car was driven 
over a distance of 300 miles for each test to eliminate as far as possible the 
error due to normal variations in the road conditions. Tests were made with 
the standard cylinder head giving a compression ratio of 4.22:1 and with a 
special head giving a compression ratio of 5.5:1. At the lower compression 
ratio on the road, as well as in the laboratory, the performance of gasoline was 
superior to the mixture. The grade of gasoline used in the first test could not 
be used with the higher compression ratio due to detonation. At the higher 
compression the performance of the blend was superior to the premium gaso- 
line by 6.15 percent. The premium gasoline knocked readily during moderate 
accel^ation. The blend could not be forced to knock. Consequently the com- 
pression ratio could have been raised considerably and the mileage increased 
still further. 

It is concluded that the successful use of ethyl alcohol as an engine fuel and 
antidetonant depends on the compression ratio of the engine; 

Belts and pulleys, W. 0. Ksdsqsb (N. J. Agr, Ool, Ext. Bui. 1%6 (1934), 9P* 
IS, figs, li).— 'Desirable practices and data pertaining to the use of belts and 
pulleys on the farm are briefly presented. 

Tractor repair and maintenance, B. L Shawl {UlintAs 8ta* Giro. 495 
(19S4), pp. 4S, figs. 28).-— The purpose of this circular is to supplement the 
information given in the instruction books on the repair and maintenance of 
tractors. It contains a large amount of information on tractor repair and 
overhaul and includes a classified list of items whicfii should be considered in 
that coimection. 

Com and soybean production, H. T. Bass (Louisiam 8ta. Bui. 25S (19S4), 
PP* 4) .—Practical information is given on methods and mechanical equipment 
used in com and soybean production, including seed-bed preparation, planting, 
cultivation, harvesting, and use of the pulverator. A labor and power summary 
is included. 

Thresher and other mechanical injury to seed beans of the lima type, 
B. Baines and H. A. Bobthwick {OoUforn^ 8ta. Buh 5S0 (19S4), pp. SO, ftg8. 
iS).— -Studies are reported which showed that peripheral velocity of the threi^er 
cylinder is a more satisfactory basis than speed of rotation for comparing the 
effects of cylinders having different diameters and operating at different speeds. 
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Cylinder speed and percentage of damage are directly related — ^the greater the 
speed the greater the damage. Total damage to a lot of baby lima beans con- 
taining 9.1 percent moisture varied from 7.6 to 52.5 percent at threshing speeds 
of from 770 to 1,560 ft. per minute. A lot of baby lima beans containing 16.4 
percent moisture showed 1.0 and 21.0 percent damage, respectively, at cylinder 
speeds of 770 and 1,785 ft. per minute. High moisture content in the beans 
permits higher cylinder speeds to be used without an increase in the total 
damage. The cylinder speeds required to produce 15.0 i>ercent total damage in 
Fordhook beans containing 15.9, 17.3, and 18.8 percent moisture were 1,150, 
1,330, and 1,600 ft per minute, re^ectively. A thresher having only one 
cylinder is not suitable for seed beans because the speed necessary for thorough- 
ness is too high for the production of damage-free seed. A low speed on the 
first cylinder of a 2- or 3-cylinder machine usually insures the threshing of a 
high percentage of the crop with a minimum of damage. If speed on successive 
cylinders is increased the threshing can be completed without damaging a high 
percentage of the seed. 

More damage apparently occurs during light feeding of the threshing macdiine 
than during ordinary or heavy feeding. For example, the total damage to 
Fordhook beans containing 14.6 percent moisture amounted to 11.4, 8.6, and 7.4 
percent, respectively, for light ordinary, and heavy feeding. Fordhook beans 
carefully threshed with the ordinary disk harrow set straight showed only 
1.2 percent total damage. The total damage to four lots of baby lima beans 
thre^ed by rolling varied from 2.6 to 3S.1 percent. 

According to laboratory tests in whidi beans of various moisture contents 
were subjected to impacts of equal intensity by dropping them known distances, 
beans of high moisture content receive less damage than beans of low moisture 
content. The results agree with those obtained from threshing tests in the 
field. Moisture content is of fundamental importance in the thre^ing of seed 
beans. Although uncontrollalfie, it is nevertheless an important guide in deter- 
mining how high a cylinder speed may be used with safety. 

The fast moving cup-t 3 i>e elevators and the steep slides found in bean ware- 
houses are the most likely points where damage to seed beans during hfludling 
may occur. Beans of 10.6 percent moisture content rolled down a 45** slide 
showed total damage of approximately 4.5, 8.6, and 15.3 percent, respectively, 
for slide distances of 6.4, 10.5, and 15.0 ft. Comparative tests showed that 
nether the plate nor the pick-up type of planter produces any appreciable 
amount of damage. 

Potato losses in handling reduced by simple equipment, A. D. Edoab 
(17. 8, Dept, Apr, Yeafbooh 1934, PP- 292-296, figs. 3).— A brief summary of the 
results of experiments conducted by the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering is 
presented, indicating that mechanical diggers cause fewer injuries to potatoes 
than digging by hand. 

Digger injuries can be reduced by running the continuous-elevator type of 
digger low at the rear end, and by padding the tines and projections of the 
shaker-elevator type of digger. Picking potatoes into baskets of the split- 
wood variety causes less injury than pidting them into metal baskets. 

The average grader injury of about 2 percent may be reduced by padding 
ramps between runs of conveyor belt and grading chain and such comers as 
the moYhtg potatoes might hit. Keeping the grader in adjustmmit and repair 
Is equally important in preventing grader injury. 

In all steps in the handling, it has been found that the temperature of the 
potatoes affects the amount of injury suffered. If the potatoes have a temper- 
ature of 50® P. or above, appreciably less braising results than when they are 
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handled at lower temperatures. In a storage house one bin may be warmed 
without affecting the others by blowing warm air from the main alley into the 
conveyor or trench of the bin to be warmed. 

Machinery for dusting cotton, R G. Gaines and D. A. Isles (U. S. Dept 
Apr., Farmer^ Bui. 1729 (1934), PP- IJ^+14f If).— This supersedes Farmers’ 

Bulletin 1319 (£. S. li., 49, p. 590). It gives practical information on the 
selection of cotton dusting machinery best suited to the needs and conditions 
of individual farms. 

The New Jersey multiple unit laying house and bill of material, E. R. 
Gboss and H. E, Besley (New? Jersey Stas. Girc. $18 (1934), PP^ — 

Summarized and itemized bills of materials are given for this structure, together 
with suggestions on construction and plan and elevation drawings. 

The bin method of mixing feed, H. Bebesfobd and F. W. Ateeson (Idaho 
Sta. Bui. 203 (1934) ^ pp. 16, figs. 10). — The information contained in this 
bulletin has been noted from another source (E. S. B., 71, p. 713). 

Storage for the farm home, M. Fitzgebald and 0. Y. Phagan (Okla. Apr. 
Col. Ext. Giro. 312 (1934), PP- 12, figs. 13). — ^Practical information and working 
drawings are given for fruit, vegetable, fuel, tool, and other types of storages. 

Pollution of wells and its prevention, W. Btjdolfs (N. J. Apr. Col. Ext. 
But IFt (1934), PP- S, figs. 9). — ^Practical information is given on the manner in 
which wells become polluted, the character of the polluting material, and 
methods for the prevention of pollution. Water treatment by heat and chemi- 
cal disinfection also is briefly described. 

Purification of creamery waste on filters at two Iowa creameries, W. E. 
Galugan and M. Levine (Iowa Engm. Expt Sta. Bui, 115 (1934), PP' ^2, 
ftps. 10). — ^The designs of the plants for the treatment of wastes from two Iowa 
creameries are described, and the results of studies made to improve th^r 
performance are reported to indicate the procedure necessary to meet ade- 
quately the requirements of specific cases. 

Effect of bottom ventilation on purification by an experimental trick- 
ling filter, M. Levine and H. E. Gobesline (Iowa Engm. Expt. Sta. Bui. 116 
(1934), PP. 16, figs. 2). — Studies are reported on treating skim milk solutions 
on a small trickling filter constructed to permit either thorough natural bottom 
ventilation or complete ^imination of bottom ventilation. 

The two filters employed in the experiments were 2 ft. square, 6 ft. deep, 
and constructed of galvanized sheet iron. Two-ft. lengths of l-in. galvanized 
iron pipes laid across the bottom of the filter with approximately 1-in. spaces 
between them served as supports for the filling material, whi<^ consisted of 
about 6 in. of quartzite (2- to 3-in. size) placed directly on the pipes, 5 ft. of 
carefully washed clinkers (% to 2 in. in size), and for the upper 6 in. extra 
coarse clinkers (2- to 4-in. masses), employed with a view to reducing the 
washing effect on the surface of the filter while dosing. The skim milk waste 
was applied at a rate of approximately 840,000 gal. per acre per day for 
about 14 hr. daily, the rate of dosing on a 24-hour basis thus being approxi- 
mately 500,000 gaL per acre. The long rest period (8 to 10 hr.) closely simu- 
lated the conditions in small creameries. The dosing cycle was about 4 min. 

The experiments show definitely that elimination of bottom ventilation 
resulted in severe clogging of the filters and a rapid decrease in tibieir puii^- 
ing efiiciency. This was indicated by a marked reduction in nitrates, increases 
in ammonia, organic nitrogen, and acidity, and a marked rise in the bio- 
chemical oxygen demand of the effluent 

With the filling material employed nnd the high concentration of the waste 
apidied, bottom ventilation was indispensable to efficient functioning in ^Ite 
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of the daily rest period. Neither washiiig nor chlorinating the filters improved 
the effluent as long as the bottoms remained closed. Opening the filter bottoms, 
permitting access of air, resulted in improvement which was markedly accel- 
erated by washing out accumulated clogging material. 

AGBICTTITirBAI ECONOHICS 

[Agrlcaltiiral economics studies by the U. S. Department of Agriculture] 
(U. 8. Dept. Agr. Yearlooh 19Si, pp. 1S0--U0, 170-174, 247-250, 255-255, 252-255, 
275-252, 544-^45, 858^60, 550-375, figs. 5). — In addition to the articles noted on 
pages 123 and 126, the following general articles are included; Agricultural 
Adjustment Act Rests on Working of Established Economic Law, by M. Ezekiel 
and L. 9 . Bean (pp. 130-140) ; Country Banking in Need of Fundamental 
Change in Methods, by P. L, Oarlock (pp. 170-174) ; Index Data on Prices Paid 
by Farmers Are now Collected Weekly, by R. F. Hale (pp. 247-250) ; Land 
Prices in the East and South as Shown by Government Purchases, by P. J. 
Paxton (pp. 253-255) ; Marketing Agreements on Various Crops Increase R&* 
turns to the Growers, by E. W. Braun (pp. 262-265) ; Pattern of Real Estate 
Values Less Changed than Level of Values, by B. R. Stauber (pp. 275-282) ; 
Tax Relief for Parmer Touches Public-Finance Problem as a Whole, by B. W. 
Allin (pp. 344-346) ; Truck-Crops Index Constructed with 13 Products Included, 
by A. G. Peterson (pp. 358-360) ; and Wheat-Production-Control Program Wins 
Farmmr Support, by 0. C. Conser (pp. 369^73). 

[Investigatioiis in agricultural economics at the Kentucky Station, 
1083] (Kentucky 8ta. Rpt. 1988, pt. 1, pp. 8-20, 47, 48, 40-n5J, 52).— Some 
findings are reported in studies made of taxation of farm real estate, of farm 
taxes and countjr government in two rural counties with relatively little taxable 
property, of the utilization and classification of land in the mountain area of 
eastern Kmitu(^, of 770 entire businesses and 430 individual enterprises in 
the most important agricultural areas of the State, of prices of Kentucky farm 
products, 1910-32, of tobacco prices and seasonal movements of such prices, of 
the distribution of tobacco by groups of grades, of geographical variation in to- 
bacco production, of tobacco disappearance, of marketing TnlUr, of the cost of 
producing milk and butterfat, of the factors influencing cost and returns for 13 
herds of hogs in Union County, of the economics of hog production in the State, 
and of the cost and profit margin in producing lambs on 28 Owen County farms. 

[Ownership and utilization of Idaho land] (Idaho 8ta. Bui. 205 (1984), 
pp. 14 -I 5 , figs, 2).— Maps show, by counties, the lands in national fbrests, 
pnblic domain, Indian reservattons, and State and private ownership, and the 
types of farming followed. 

Methods nsed in an economic study of land utilization in Tompkins 
County, New York, and in other similar studies in New York, A. B. Lewis 
([Neil? York] Cornell 8ta. Mem. 160 (1984), PP- 57, figs. 5).— This publication 
describes and discusses the methods used in Bnlletin 590, previously noted 
(B. S. R., 71, p. 867), and the improvements and adjustments in the methods 
used in later sim il ar studies in the State. It also describes the purpose of 
such economic studies of land utilization, the previous studies of the station 
leading up to the general land survey of New York, and the legislation of the 
State concerning reforestation, In the Tompkins County study the lands were 
divided into five classes, diiefly on three principal types of information— condi- 
tion of buUdings, use of land, and character of soil. Comparisons of the differ- 
ent land classes were made with pespect to of business, income from farm- 
ing, assessed values, tax deliUQu^cy, i^rm fire insurance and .losses, outdoor 
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relief to the poor, and cost of education in rural schools. Suggestions are also 
offered for indicating farm-to-market roads, extent of rural electrification, and 
rural residential areas in the different land classes. 

Trends in agriculture in Washington, 1900 to 1930. — Types of farm- 
ing series, n, N. W. Johnson and B. E. Wxllabd (WaiUngUm 8ta. Bui. SOO 
(1934), pp. 45f figs. 85).— This is the second bulletin of the series previously 
noted (E. S. B., 70, p. 697). Charts and maps are Included and discussed 
showing the growth of urban and rural population, the trends in size of farms, 
and in production of field crops, vegetable crops, tree fruits, small fruits, dairy 
cattle, beef cattle, hogs, horses and mules, sheep, and poultry. The significant 
trends in agriculture in the western, central, and eastern sections of the Stats 
are summarized. 

Community production of Acala cotton in Xew Mexico, A. B. Leding 
(U. 8. Dept. Agr. Oire. 314 (1934), pp. 34, figs. 3 ). — ^This circular describes the 
development of one-variety cotton communities in the Mesilla Valley and, to 
a lesser extent, in several other localities of New Mexico where somewhat 
specialized conditions prevail and where cotton is a comparatively new crop. 

The destination of Iowa*s commercial com, B. C. Bentley (Jotea Bta. 
Bui. 318 (1934), PP- 64, figs. 15 ). — The material on volume of ^ipments of 
com presented in Bulletin 252, previously noted (E. S. B., 59, p. 885), is brought 
down to date. Data regarding carload shipments and receipts of com and oats 
from every railroad station in the State, and data regarding destinations of 
shipments were obtained from the railroads of the State for the period 
1923-24 to 1930-31, inclusive. These data are analyzed, and tables, diarts, 
and maps presented and discussed showing the volume of production and ship- 
ments from the State; the production, shipments, and receipts by types of 
farming areas and years; the average percentage of com production shipped 
on first billings by counties; the relative importance of different markets; the 
market destinations, by years, of shipments of com from Iowa’s primary mar- 
kets ; the seasonal movements from the State as a whole and from the different 
types of farming areas, and to the different types of markets on first billing^ 
and from Iowa’s primary markets; and the destination each year 1927-28 to 
1930-31 of com from each of four counties representative of different marketing 
areas of the State. 

For the period the first billings of com ranged from 10.7 to 19.2 percent, 
averaging 15.2 percent, of the total production. The average percentages 
shipped from different types of farming areas were: Western cash 28.3, western 
feeding 10.2, northern cash 28.5, central cash 31.9, central feeding 10.8, eastern 
feeding 4.2, dairy 0.4, and southern pasture 2.6. Three-fourths of the yearly 
average of over 63 million bu. of commercial com originated in 35 of the 
99 counties. Over 50 percent of it left the State on first billing, of which 42 
percent went direct to terminal markets. Of the reshipments from Iowa’s 
primary markets 85 percent went outside the State, 23 percent going to ter- 
minal markets. Quantity and quality of com^production in nei^boring States 
were the most important factors in determining the direction of shipments. 
Two peaks in i^ipments occurred, one from December to February, and a 
second more uncertain one any time after midsummer. The percentage of the 
commercial com to be shipped which moved in the winter increased from the 
eastern to the western part of the State. Individual terminal markets were 
found to have rather definite territori^ in the State. The volume going to 
such markets varied markedly from year to year, the larger terminals showing 
the greater changes. 
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The economics of certified seed potato production. — The seed potato 
enterprise, J. A. Hitchcock {Vermont 8ta. Bui. 370 (IS54), pp. 36, figs, 9 ). — 
The development of the certified seed potato industry, certification standards, 
the Vermont seed potato industry, the factors affecting changes in acreage in- 
spected, and continuation of growers in the enterprise, are described and dis- 
cussed, using 359 potato enterprise records for the years 1928 to 1930, inclu- 
sive, secured by the survey method from a total of 218 farms. Analysis is made 
of the chief items of cost in growing and harvesting potatoes with a view to 
determining the conditions and methods of management which make for 
success. 

Correlation of the inspected acreage with the average purchasing power of 
potatoes the second calendar year preceding gave a gross coefficient of 0.762. 

On the average each ten-point change in purchasing power was followed the 
second season thereafter by a diange, in the same direction, of 42 acres in the 
area Inspected.** Change in the number of growers was found to be responsible 
for approximaMy 9^ percent of the variance in the total acreage from 1921 to 
1933, and acreage per grower approximately 5 percent. 

The average cost per acre of growing and harvesting potatoes was $158 in 
1928, $156 in 1929, and $171 in 1930, and the average yields in the respective 
years were 210, 245, and 310 bu. per acre. “The increase in 1930 was due 
almost entirely to an increase in the expenditure for seed, the only item whose 
yearly averages changed materially during the period covered.’* The distri- 
bution of costs (average for the three years) was labor 28 percent, fertilizer 
18* seed 17, power 12, spraying and dusting 7, and machinery cost, land charge, 
and miscellaneous costs each 6 percent. 

A study of the cost of handling citrus fruit from the tree to the car in 
Florida, H. G. Hamilton and M. A. Bbookxb (Florida Sta, Bui, 266 (1934), pp, 
72, figs, 20). —This study, made for the purpose of revising Bulletin 202, 
previously noted (E, S. R., 61, p. 782), is based upon data covering cost of oper- 
ation during the 1931--32 season of 125 packing houses which handled 68.8 per- 
cent of the commercial production of the State. Tables show for the packing 
houses studied, with comparisons for the houses covered in the previous report 
for the 1924-25 and 1^5—26 seasons, the volume of grapefruit, oranges, and tan- 
gerines packed and the disposition of each kind of fruit, the fixed investment, 
by items, and the costs per box, by items, of handling packed citrus fruit. The 
various costs in 1931-32 and the variation of costs in different sections of the 
State are discussed. 

The data toe 1931-32 are analyzed to determine the infiuence of cost of han- 
dling citrus fruit, of volume of fruit per packing house and per patron, invest- 
ment per packing house, per box, and per car capacity of packing house, the 
volume handled per car capacity of packing house, relation of type of construc- 
tion to investment in buildings and land, size of packing house based on daily 
car capacity, days plant was operated and use of house while operating, per- 
centage of fruit represented by grapefruit, owned and rented plants, arrange- 
ment of packing houses and equipment, one-unit and two-unit houses, and miles 
that fruit was hauled to packing plant. Analysis is also made of the cost of 
coloring and precooling citrus fruit. Some of the findings were : 

The percentage of bulk fruit of total volume Increased from 2.9 and 3.6 
percent, respectively, for the seasons 1^4r-25 and 1925-26 to 21.1 for the season 
1931—32. Cost per box of handling citrus fruit from the tree to the car, ex- 
clusive of precooling, averaged 93 A ct in 1924^25, $1.02 in 1925-26, and 75.9 ct 
in 1931-32. The greatest reductions in costs were for labor and materials. 
Overhead costs increased, due to higher investments. Total costs per box in 
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1SS1--32 averaged from 58 ct. to $1.56. Little difference in cost was found 
between different sections of the State. Total cost for handling in 1931-32 
averaged 67.2 ct per box in 14 plants with volnmes of more than 200,000 boxes, 
as compared with $1.14 per box in 10 plants with volumes of 25,000 boxes or less. 
For packing houses of approximately eaual volume, cost of handling fruit in- 
creased rapidly with increasing investment per plant. Investment per box 
exerted a striking influence on the cost of handling fruit. The influence on 
costs of handling of large volume per car capacity of plant was more important 
than that of large volume per packing plant. Number of days plant was oper- 
ated during the packing season and percentage use made of house while oper- 
ating were important factors influencing costs. The cost of coloring averaged 
3.3 ct. i)er box in 44 plants, and precooling 8.5 ct. per box in 37 plants in 
1931-32. 

The study leads to the conclusion that on the average for economical opera- 
tion of a packing house a volume of 60,000 to 70,000 boxes, a miniTmini volume 
of 15,000 to 20,000 boxes per car capacity, and an investment of not more than 
$15,000 i)er car capacity are necessary. 

Marketing cantaloups and other mnskmelons, J. W. Paek (U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Tech. Bui. 425 (1934), PP. 51, figs, Tables and maps included and 
discussed present data as to acreage and production, shipments, shipping 
seasons, market outlets, and prices for different States and districts. Market- 
ing methods, market information, and competition with other fruits and melons 
are discussed. Information regarding harvesting, packing, grading, loading, 
precooling, inspecting, etc., is given. 

Handbook of United States standards for grading and marketing fresh 
fmits and vegetables (U, 8. Dept. Agr., Miso. Puh. 190 (1934), PP. IF+ldd).— 
Included are the standards recommended by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. D. A., for use in grading and marketing fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

Improving the domestic market for lard* B. Schiceelb and T. W. Schultz 
(Iowa 8ta. Bui. 319 (1934), PP- 55-84} fiffs. 8 ). — ^This is an abridgment of cer- 
tain phases of the technical and economic analyses in Research Bulletin 171 
previously noted (B. S. R., 71, p, 411). It discusses the U. S. consumption of 
lard and lard substitutes, the lack of lard standardization and the reasons 
therefor, and the physical characteristics and price relations of lard and lard 
substitutes. Suggestions are made as to means of improving the comi>etitive 
position of lard. 

The lard market at home and abroad, R. Schiceelb and T. W. Schultz 
(Iowa 8ta. Bui. 320 (1934), pp. 85-104, figs. 5).— This bulletin is an abridg- 
ment of certain phases of Research Bulletin 171 previously noted (B. S. R., 71, 
P* 411). It discusses the competition lard is facing from vegetable oils, 
the foreign trade and tariff situation affecting the lard market. 

Fats and oils: Statistics of United States production, trade, and con« 
sumption, 1912-1933 (V. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Boon., 1934, PP. 92, 
fig. 1 ). — ^Included are statistics on cash income from farm production of se- 
lected products used in the manufacture of fats and oils, disappearance, 
exports, imports, stocks, etc., of, and tariff rates on, fats and oils, feeds, lard 
substitutes, linseed oil, oleomargarine, paint, soap, etc. Other tables show 
production, trade, stocks, and disappearance for individual commodities. 

The edible fat problem in Germany, H. B. Reed (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. 
Econ., Foreign Agr. 8erv., F. 8. 61 (1934), PP- [2] +77).— The supplies of fiits 
other than lard, the objectives and operation of the neutral lard plan, and the 
importance of the hog industry in Germany are described. 
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The feed purchasing power of a hen*s egg production, H. L. Kbmpsteb 
(MissouH 8ta, Bui. 337 (1934), pp. 19, flffs. d).— Tables and charts show, by 
months, January 1910 to December 1933, inclusive, the prices paid Missouri 
farmers for com, wheat, oats, and eggs; the farm prices of poultry feed (a 
mixture of 5 lb. of com, 3 lb. of wheat, and S lb. of oats) ; and the pounds of 
feed that the production of a 122-egg hen would purchase. The poultry con- 
ditions, 1866-1909 and 1910-34, and the possibilities in poultry keeping are 
discussed briefly with tables and charts showing, by years 1910-33, the income 
over feed costs in terms of pounds of feed and dollars from a hen averaging 
322 eggs per year and the egg-feed ratio. 

Egg-feed ratio, C. C. Hampson and R. B. Willabd (WasAinffton Sta. Bui. 
297 (1934), PP- fd, figs. 5).— Tables and charts show, by months, January 1922 
to April 1934, inclusive, (1) for eggs and poultry feed, the weighted average 
wholesale prices at Seattle, and the index numbers (base, 1923 to 1932=100) 
unadjusted and adjusted for seasonal variations; (2) the ratio of egg prices 
to feed prices; (3) index numbers of the egg-feed ratio unadjusted and 
adjusted for seasonal variations; and (4) the weights used in computing the 
composite weighted average prices of eggs. The feed and egg prices used and 
the methods of weighting these prices in computing the index numbers are 
discussed. 

Market movements of Ohio ^gs, D. G. Foster and F. E. Davis (07ito Sta. 
Bui. 536 (1934), pp. 29, figs. -J).— This study is confined to the marketing of 
^^s through the large assemblers located in various parts of the State. 
Data were secured directly from the records of 46 private dealers and 5 farmer- 
owned cooperative marketing associations. The place of the poultry enter- 
prise as a source of gross farm income in the United States and in Ohio, the 
ration of total population and egg production in the different geographic 
sections of the United States, the monthly variations in total receipts of eggs 
and receipts from Ohio at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, variation of 
cold-storage holdings of eggs in different years and months, etc., are described. 
Analysis is made of the estimated surplus or deficit production of eggs in Ohio, 
by counties, in 1929, and of the basis of buying prices, transportation practices, 
and market outlets for Ohio eggs. The present diannels by which eggs move 
from producing districts in Ohio and the types of business of country dealers 
are described. 

The poultry industry in Ohio is the third most important source of income 
from agricultural products and contributed 13 percent of such income in 1927 
and 16 percent in 1932. The estimated deficit of production under egg con- 
sumption in the State for 1929 was 11.3 percent. There was a surplus in pro- 
duction only in the months of May, June, July, and August. Of the 88 counties 
in the State, 18 i^owed a deficit from March to August, and 33 from September 
to February. New York City quotations on eggs are widely followed by Ohio 
dealers as a basis of buying prices during the season of flush production. Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati prices were used when New York City prices 
were not followed. Cleveland, New York City, Boston, and Pittsburgh were 
the destinations of 60.7, 61.5, and 69.8 percent, respectively, of the eggs shipped 
by Ohio dealers in the three years 1929-30 to 1931-32, inclusive. Cleveland and 
New York City received 31.5, 35.2, and 52 percent, respectively, of such eggs. 
Approximately 60 percent of the eggs shipped went to destinations outside the 
State. Approximately 60 to 70 percent of the eggs shipped by dealers were 
moved by freight, 20 to 25 percent by truck, and 7 to 20 percent by express. 
The proportions shipped by the differmit methods varied considerably in the 
different seasons. 
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Studies in Vermont dairy farming. — ^VEDE, Orleans, St. Albans, Randolph 
and Richmond areas, S. W. Wiluahs (Vermont 8ta. Bui. S76 (1934), PP* 95, 
flgs. 4). — Continuing this series (B. S. R., 66, p. 783) , farm business records were 
obtained from 52 farmers selling iniiir in Orleans, 59 in St Albans, 34 in Ran- 
dolph, and 69 in Richmond, covering the year ended April 30, 1932, a year in 
which farming was unprofitable because of relatively low milh prices. The 
areas and economic conditions are described, analyzed, and discussed. 

Labor incomes on the 204 farms varied from $1,616 to —$3,678b Those on 104 
of the farms were between — $1 and —$600, and those on only 39 farms were 
positive. Despite considerable advantage due to greater efficiency in produc- 
tion, large farms returned decidedly poorer labor incomes than did small farms. 
The possession of dairy herds with milk production above the average resulted 
in labor incomes above the average, but the advantage was apparently less 
than usual. Relatively low prices of livestodb: products increased the need 
for economical methods in obtaining high yields. In the three districts where 
the basic rating plan was operative, it was found profitable to produce a res- 
tively high proportion of the milk in the fall months. Winter dairying, while 
not definitely unprofitable, failed to give conclusively better returns. On the 
whole, better than average incomes were obtained on the farms obtaining an 
appreciable portion of receipts from sources other than cattle. Rates of in- 
vestment and the level of miscellaneous expenditures affected labor incomes 
materially. Increases in labor efficiency were associated with striking improve- 
ments in labor incomes, de^ite the fact that they were accompanied by increases 
in volume of business. Labor incomes were more closely correlated with accom-' 
plishments per dollar than with accomplishments per man. A combination of 
high rates of production, efficiency in the use of labor and capital, and economy 
in miscellaneous expenditures was most effective in meeting the adverse 
economic conditions existing during the period. 

Agricultural adjustment measured in progress toward parity pHces, 
L. H. Bean and A P. Chew (U. 8. Dept. Agr. Vear^oofh 1934, pp. 101-130, 
flgs. £8).— Charts induded and discassed show the relation between the index 
numbers of wholesale prices of all commodities and the prices of fatm products 
in the United States, 1798-1933 ; of prices received and prices paid by farmers, 
1915-33; of income of industrial workers and urban consumers, 1919-33; of 
prices of industrial stocks and commodities, interest rates, and industrial pro- 
duction, 1919-33 ; of factory pay rolls and cash income from all farm ptoducts, 
grains and cotton, and meat animals, dairy products, and poultry products, 
1924-33 ; of prices of six speculative commodities in the United States and the 
London price of gold in dollars and sterling, April 1933 to Maixffi 1934; and 
the parity prices (index of prices paid by farmers), January 1931 to March 
1934, and farm prices of cotton, cottonseed, wheat, com, hay, oats, flaxseed, 
hogs, butter, cattle, lambs, wool, chickens, horses, potatoes, sweetpotatoes, 
beans, eggs, apples, and fiue-cured tobacco, and of the prices received for milk 
sold to distributors and prices received by farmers for milk sold to consumers. 

The incidence of the cost of the AAA com-hog program, G. Shepherd 
(Jour. Farm Bern., 16 (1934), No. 3, pp. 41'^-430, figs. 3).— This is a statistical 
anajlysis made at the Iowa Experiment Station with a view to determining 
who provides the additional income that is to flow to farmers as a group under 
the hog-pmeessing tax. In summing up the author states that " it seems, then, 
that (1) as far as the incidence of the processing tax is concerned, farmers 
*pay the processing tax’ themselves, in the sease that the price they receive 
for hogs is $2.25 per hundred lower than if no tax were being applied, but they 
are being reimbursed by benefit payments from the Federal Government arising 
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from the collection of the tax; (2) consumers will not pay the processing tax, 
but will bear a large part of the incidence of the effect of the reduction in hog 
production; they will receive, say, 20 percent less pork while paying out as 
much money as they used to pay for a full amount of pork; and (3) packers 
will take a smaller total volume of margin from the * consumer's pork dollar ’ 
than before, ev^ though their margin per pound may be increased, because 
of the reduced volume of ];>ork they will handle. As a result, therefore, it 
appears that farmers will receive more gross money income, for raising less 
hogs, than before the program was put into effect ; and their profits should be 
substantially increased,” 

Xhrospects for agriciiltiiral recovery, VII— VUC (Iowa 8ta, Buis. S16 
(1984), pp. 161-198; 817, pp. 201-823, figs. 4) —These bulletins supplement the 
series on the agricultural emergency in Iowa previously noted (E. S, E., 71, 
p. 408). 

Part 7, requirements for economic plans affecting agriculture, by J. A. 
Hopkins, Jr., discusses 12 of the important requirements that ^ould be met 
by any economic plan affecting agriculture. Part 8, who pays for the hog 
reduction program, by G. Shepherd, deals with the questions as to who pays 
the processing tax on hogs and who suffers from the reduced production and 
therefore consumption of hogs imder the hog reduction program. The bulletin 
is based on the statistical analysis noted above. 

MiGhigan farm prices and costs, 1910—1934, O. UIiBey (Michigan 8ta. 
Tech. Bui. 139 (1934), PP- 99, figs. 27).— The purpose of this study was “to 
construct index numbers which present a statistical price history of Michigan 
farm products since 1910, and to analyze the factors which have affected the 
prices of farm products and farm costs.” Tables show, by months January 
1910 to May 1934 (1) the prices paid producers in Michigan and index num- 
bers of such prices for wheat, rye, buckwheat, beans, potatoes, sugar beets 
(seasonal price only), apples, corn, oats, barley, hay, beef cattle, veal calves, 
hogs, she^ and lambs, wool, horses, cdiickens, eggs, milk, and butter ; (2) the 
index numbers of cash crops, feed crops, meat animals and wool, dairy prod- 
ucts, and poultry products; and (3) the weighted aggregative index of the 20 
products listed above (sugar beets and horses not indLuded). 

Among other tables and charts are ones showing the purchasing power of 
different products for different years and the relation between Michigan farm 
prices and prices paid by farmers for commodities purchased, farm wages, 
farm taxes, farm mortgage interest charges, farm real estate value, total farm 
investment, farm costs, and farm income. 

The types of price movements affecting agriculture, the general price level 
and the prices of farm products in the United States and in Michigan, food 
prices and distribution costs, the seasonal variations in prices and marketings 
of Michigan farm products, and the economic position of Michigan agriculture 
since 1920 are discussed. 

New York market prices of certain New Jersey vegetables, 1910—1933, 
A. G. Waller and J. W. Cabncboss (New Jersey Stas. Bui. 575 (1934), pp. 12, 
fig. J).— Tables show the monthly average central market prices for savoy 
cabbage, cauliflower, celery, celeriac, dandelion greens, escarole, horseradish, 
kale, kohlrabi, leeks, parsley (curly), parsnips, radishes, rhubarb, romaine 
(lettuce), scallions, string beans (round), and string beans (wax). 

North Carolina farm prices of cotton in relation to grade and staple 
length, J. G. Knapp and S. L. Clement (North Carolina 8ta. Bui. 289 (1934), 
pp. 63, figs. 12 ). — Samples were obtained at the time of ginning from bales of 
cotton at from 5 to 8 local markets during the periods October 1 to December 
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20, 1928, 1929, and 1930. These samples were classified by the Federal Cotton 
Classification Office at Atianta, and the prices paid for the bales obtained from 
the local buyers. Analysis is made of the data to determine to what extent 
the prices paid farmers reflect grade and staple length variations, in how far 
average local prices are a measure of marketing efficiency, the relation between 
average quality of cotton sold at a local market and the prices paid, and the 
relation of round lot prices to quality. Efforts made in the State to improve 
farmers* marketing ability are described. 

The average premiums or discounts in the local markets for Strict Middling 
%-in. white cotton over Middling %-in. white cotton ranged from a discount of 
—0.4 points to +52.8 points, average +27 points, in 1928 ; from +3.7 to +44.4 
points, average +17.5 points, in 1929 ; and from — 4.2 to +27.6 points, average 
+4 x)oints, in 1930. The average central market premiums were 17, 30.6, and 
30 points in the respective years. The premiums or discounts for Strict Low 
Middling %-in. white cotton were : 1928 local markets —0.6 to —55.7, average 
— 20.8; central markets —80; 1929 local markets +0.8 to — 35.8, average 
—16.6 ; central markets —76,7 ; and 1930 local markets —5.4 to —39.2, average 

17.6; central markets — 67.7. The average premiums or discounts for il-in. 
white cotton based on %-in. white cotton were: 1928 local markets —0.5 to 
+12.3, average +3.4; central markets +28.5; 1929 local markets —4.1 to +32.2, 
average +9.6; central markets +42.6; and 1980 local markets —0.2 to +18.7, 
average +8.5; central markets +37.8. Those for H-in. cotton were: 1928 local 
markets —7.5 to +6.4, average —0.5; central markets —50; 1929 local markets 
—6.6 to +6.3, average —0.9; central markets —121.9; and 1930 local markets 
—3.8 to +10.1, average —2.9; central markets —100. In general, no definite 
tendency was found for premiums or discounts to be greater or less in the 
local markets which paid higher or lower prices for the basis grade and staple 
length. Grade valuations were more (flosely related to variations in local mar- 
ket prices than were staple valuations, the coefficients of determination being 
0.5693 for grade and 0.1545 for staple length. Although local prices did not re- 
flect grade and staple length differences in prices, a definite tendency was found 
for local buyers to pay in accordance with the general grade and staple value 
of the cotton sold. 

Api>endixes discuss the methods used in studying local prices, premiums and 
discounts, the variability of farm cotton prices, and transportation costs as a 
factor in local cotton prices. 

Reliability and adequacy of South Dakota farm price data, J. Mttehl- 
BEiEE (South Ddhotfi 8tdm Bui, 286 (193-4), pp» 46, 2).— The purpose of 

study was to determine the reliability and adequacy of the South Dakota farm 
price data regarding the more important agricultural products collected by the 
Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. D. A. The records analyzed cover the years 1927 to 1932, inclu- 
sive. Data for two months for the calendar years 1928, 1930, and 1932 were 
studied for each commodity. Illustrations of size of samples were selected 
from .the other years. A special farm price inquiry was conducted to obtain 
the August 15 and September 15, 1932, prices with a view to determining 
whether there was any difference in the reliability of price samples from se- 
lected vocational groups as compared with those from the regular reporters. 
Seasonal variation in reliability of the data was observed by analysis of the 
price samples for 1932. The effect of stratification was determined by analysis 
of the samples from the different crop-reporting districts for 1930. Prices of a 
few commodities in surplus-producing areas were also analyzed to determine 
their reliability. 
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The author states that using the standard of accuracy desired by the Division 
of Crop and Livestock Estimates — a relative probable error not to exceed 0.5 
percent for all important farm commodities and not to exceed 2.5 percent for 
less Important commodities^" the price data covering the years 1927 to 1930 
are reliable enough for practical purposes even thou^ there were cases that 
did not meet the desired standard of accuracy. The r^ability of the price 
data in 1931 and 1982, expressed in a relative measure, is found to fall short 
of the desired standard, but before these data are considered as unreliable 
the following factor should be considered. 

" When the rdiability of the sample data is measured by an absolute measure 
of r^iability as probable error, rather than by a relative term such as relative 
probable error, there is comparable r^ability from year to year, except for 
some degree of unreliability introduced in 1931 and 1932 by a slight decrease in 
size of price samples in those years. This can be explained by the fact that 
this absolute measure does not relate the probable error to the average price 
<qris«Tig at the time as does the relative measure of reliability. The low prices 
in 1931 and 1932 caused a high coefficient of variation and a high relative 
probable error, because these measures are standard deviation and probable 
error expressed as a percentage of the low average price. Standard deviation 
cannot decrease in proportion to the price decline because freight differentials, 
etc., cause price variations ; therefore this should not in itself be interpreted 
as an indication of unreliability due to improper sampling.” 

It is indicated that a standard of accuracy expressed in terms of the relative 
probable error and computed for a period of high prices cannot be used as a 
measure of reliability of price data for a low price level period. No evidence 
of bias on the part of regular reporters was detected in the comparison of 
different types of reporters. The only seasonal factor affecting reliability was 
the fact that fewer reports were obtained during certain periods. In most of 
the price samples 6 or 7 of the 9 crop-reporting districts had coefficients of 
variation lower than the sample for the State, indicating that in these districts 
stratification had been accomplished. Considerable spread was found between 
the sniplus-producing area and the average State price of the same commodity. 

Crops and Markets, [July 1934] (17. 8. Dept. Agr., Crops and Markets^ 11 
No. 7, pp. 317-272, figs. S).— Included are tables, charts, reports, sum- 
maries, etc., of the usual types covering crop and livestock estimates, market 
reports, and the price situation of agricultural products. The financial results 
for 1933, reported by 6,855 owner-operators, are analyzed and discussed, with 
tables showing for the United States as a whole and for ea<ffi geographic 
division (1) the size and value of farms, value of farm personalty, receipts by 
sources, cash outlay by items, interest paid, inventory changes, and expendi- 
tures for improvements; and (2) the percentages of the farmers obtaining 
results within specified raises. Comparisons are made with the years 1925 to 
1932, inclusive. A series of tables £diow, by States, for 1931, 1932, and 1933 
(preliminary), the farm prices (except for livestock), farm value, gross income, 
and cash income from corn, barley, wheat, bucku’heat, oats, rye, all hay, sweet 
sorghum forage, p(^ corn, cattle and calves, hogs, sheep and lambs, 
eggs, and milk. 

Agricultural statistics (17. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1934, PP- 383-733).— This 
section is prepared under the direction of the statistical committee of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. It brings together what seem from experience to 
be the most important agricultural statistics for the United States^ and for the 
world so far as the agriculture of this country is concerned. Historical and 
geographical series have been given. Most of the data for earlier years, not 
covered in this Yearbook, will be found in past issues.” (E. S, R., 69, p. 744.) 
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Statistics are given for different grains, cotton, sugar, tobacco, different fruits 
and vegetables, miscellaneous crops, beef cattle, hogs, ^e^, horses, mules;^ dairy 
cattle, poultry, and livestock, dairy, and poultry products; foreign trade in 
agricultural products; farm business, including tables covering, among other 
items, agricultural capital, gross income, expenditures, farm population, costs 
of production, indexes of farm prices and of prices paid by farmers, index of 
prices of farm real estate, farm wages, farm real-estate taxes, farm-mortgage 
debt, and findings in cost of living studies ; and miscellaneous items, including 
meteorological data. Four summary tables are included indicating in a general 
way some of the results of the 1933 cotton, cigar-leaf tobacco, and wheat acreage 
reduction campaigns of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and the 
marketing agreements entered into during 1933 through that Administration. 

BITEAl SOCIOLOaT 

Farm versus village living in Utah, J. A. Geddbs (Utah 8ta, Buh 249 
(19S4)9 PP> W, figs, 14) • — Conditioning factors deemed essential to an under- 
standing of present-day communal problems of Plain City, Utah, are (1) his- 
torical events indicating social movements, (2) the people themselves, (3) the 
land base, (4) the dimate^ (5) the water supply for irrigation, (6) culinary 
water, (7) the means of communication, and (8) the community traditional 
and social heritage. These factors are developed in the text of part 1 of the 
bulletin. 

Part 2 discusses housing conditions, including the adequacy of the house, the 
number and kind of rooms, heating and lighting, running water and kitchen sink, 
porches, types of architecture, home grounds, and other things concerning the 
age, condition, construction, cost, and conveniences of the home. 

While inferior to village farm homes, farm-dweller homes are better than 
the nonfarm homes. ** Ecological forces in Plain City operating in the field of 
housing have placed nonfarm homes at the bottom of the heap; just above them 
are the farm-dweller homes ; higher still, with a considerable margin of differ- 
ence, are the village farm homes; slightly higher yet are the edgeof-town 
homes. These relative positions are determined by the houses themselves, by 
improvements of home grounds, and by conveniences within the homes.” 

Planning a subsistence homestead, W. W. Wilcox (U. 8, Dept, Agr^ 
Farmers^ Bui, 17SS (1984), pp, 11+20, figs, 5).— This deals “chiefiy with the 
economic problems that will be met by those people who are planning to combine 
Tiart-time farming and wage earning.” The selection of land near cities ; vege- 
table, poultry, fruit, feed, and livestock production on small acreages; the 
possibilities of a small wood lot; the limitations of small acreages as a means 
of self-support; and the production primarily for home use on large acreages, 
are discussed. 

The recreational uses of land in Connecticut, N. L. Wheiten and V. A. 
Rappobt (IConnecticutl Btorrs 8ta, Bui. 194 U934)f PP- 80, figs, i^).— Urbani- 
zation has proceeded at a rapid rate in Connecticut for nearly a century. By 
1890, 52.0 percent of the population lived in urban communities. This in- 
creased to 59.9 percent in 1900, 65.6 perc^t in 1910, and 70.4 percent in 1930. 
The density of population increased from 155 persons per square mile in 1800 
to 333 in 1930. 

The process of urbanization has brought with it the need for the recrea- 
tional use of land. Factors leading to this use are (1) the reduction in the 
number of working hours and the resultant increase of leis>ure time, (2) the 
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rise of financial sniplnses beyond the mere necessities of life, and (3) the close 
proximity of Connecticut to New Tork and other large centers of population. 

This report sets forth the importance of recreation as a use for land and 
describes certain phases of its sociological significance, among which are sum- 
mer residences, recreational clubs, municipal and town parks, athletic fields 
and playgrounds, State parks and forests, semirecreational property, and the 
acreages and values of recreational property compared with farm property. 

Changed economic conditions may have their effect upon the recreational 
use of land. People unable to maintain city homes may move out to their 
summer homes and commute. The recreational element, therefore, may tend 
to disappear and eventually affect the social organization of rural areas unless 
regional planning is resorted to. The situation constitutes “a challenge to 
the adequacy of local institutions.” 

Mobility of rural families. — I, Changes in residence and in occupation 
of rural husbands and wives in Genesee County* New York, W. A. Asmsr 
80 S llNeto York] Cornell 8ta. Bta. 607 (lOSi), pp. 32, figs. 7).— This study pre- 
sents the data for the dianges in residence and occupation of the husbands 
and wives in approximately 2,500 families residing in the open-country areas 
of Genesee County in 1930. 

Genesee County as a whole may be considered a farming county, although 
it is tending to become more and more infiuenced by urban conditions. The 
total population was 44,468 persons in 1930, of which 21,849 resided in in- 
corporated places of 2,500 or more as its urban population. The total rural 
population included 22,619 persons, of which 12,094 were farm inhabitants, 
3,765 lived in incoiporated villages of less than 2,500 inhabitants, and 6,760 
resided in unincorporated villages and other rural nonfarm territory. 

In the families studied, 85 of every 100 husbands and wives were born in the 
United States. Of the native Americans, 88 percent were bom in New York 
State and 4 percent in a State bordering upon New York. Of all the husbands 
and wives in all the families studied, both native and foreign, 75 of every 100 
had lived their whole lives within the borders of New York State, and 69 of 
every 100 had lived their whole lives within a territory of 80 by 60 miles. Of 
all the husbands, 80 percent, and of all the wives, 71 percent, were bom on a 
farm and in 1930 still lived on a fhrm. Among the hui^ands, 85 percent of 
the farm owners were bom on farms; 81, 73^ and 69 percent, respectively, of 
the farm tenants, farm laborers, and rural nonfarmers were farm-bom. 
Among the wives, 75 percent of those in farm-owner and farm-tenant homes 
were bom on farms; 60 and 61 percent, respectively, of those in the farm- 
laborer and mral-nonfarmer homes were bom on fhrms. 

Of 1,874 of these families, 55 percent had never lived in a village or dty. 
Those who did move from the open country went, iu the main, to live in a city, 
for 34 percent had lived in a city, 9 percent in a village, and 2 percent in both 
places. 

Of 2,337 of these open-country families, in 1,452 both husband and wife were 
bom on a farm. In an additional 27 percent of the families either the husband 
or the wife was bom on a fann. 

Of 2,569 fathers who recorded their occupation at the time of the survey, 78 
percent were farming. The remainder consisted chiefiy of skilled craftsmen 
and unskilled laborers. 

The main conclusion drawn from this study is that underlying the social life 
of rural Genesee County is a stable population centered in its farm-operating 
families. Upon this population can be built the secure foundation of organized 
community life, social organizations, and economic cooperation. These families 
are constituted mainly of native husbands and wives reared on farms in the 
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immediate vicinity of their present homes. Their interests are centered in the 
farms and communities where they live, and these families furnish the materials 
for direction into larger social activities. 

Occupational mobility among farmers. — Mobility patterns, B. O. Wil- 
liams (South Carolina 8 ta, Bui. 296 (1934), PP- 91, figs, 26), — ^Tlie purpose of 
this study is to analyze social mobility among people engaged in the farming 
occupation of Pickens County, S. O., and to ascertain the relationships between 
mobility and certain socio-economic factors. 

This analysis suggests that excessive moving among farmers is disastrous 
to their social and economic well-being. Neither is excessive moving of farm 
people good for the rural community. Those who have moved the most have 
accumulated the least and have been of least value to their respective communi- 
ties. There is hardly an exception to the fact that those farmers who have done 
the best, according to the indexes used in this study, have moved the least. 

A study of rural community development in Waterville, New York, 
W. G. Mathee, Jb., T. H. Townsend, and D. Sanderson (INew YorJc] Cornell 
8 ta. Bui. 608 (1934), pp, 39, figs. £7).— Waterville. with a population of 1,298 
in 1930, lies at the approximate center and is 12 miles southwest of Utica, a 
city of more than 100,000. The community embraces the most of two townships 
of Oneida County, Sangerfield and Mai-shall; the village lies mainly in 
Sangerfield. 

The social evolvement of the community is dealt with in two parts. Part 1 
covers the period beginning about 1792 and ending in 1900 ; part 2, the period 
extending from 1900 to 1933. 

The lesson drawn from the Waterville community is this: “Men came to 
the great hollow in the hills looking for homes and clustered in the best sites 
that nature had provided for them; intermarriage reinforced proximity; they 
became self-conscious neighborhoods. Then hop culture came into the area, 
dominated the lives of all, reached across the neighborhood boundaries, and tied 
them together in town association. When the hop industry failed, dairying and 
cash crops took its place; the automobile and the hard road at once brought 
them together in a community with Waterville village as its center, and exposed 
the new community to the influences of the modern world. All of these factors 
were, in large measure, beyond control ; world forces influenced them, resistance 
was vain, and they adjusted themselves as best they could, like iron under the 
blows of a blind blacksmith. The cumulative effect has been to create a common 
hope, a common need, a common center of interest — ^unsought, and for that very 
reason all the stronger — known as the Waterville community.” 

Bural organization contacts in three Kentucky communities, F. Boyd, M. 
Oyler, and W. D. Nicholls (Kentucky 8 fa. Bui. 350 (1934), pp. III- 14 O) .—In 
this study records were taken covering 158 households consisting of 780 persons 
and comprising three communities— -Parksville, Athens, and Hebron. 

Data presented showed contacts by age and sex groups, contacts of persons 
living in rented or owned houses, contacts outside the community, and religious 
contacts. For the 719 white persons 5 years of age or above, “ 90.7 percent of 
the reported 48,964 organization contacts were religious. . . . Fifty-nine 
percent had contacts with or attended meetings of religious organizations 
only.” 


AGBICTJITTTEAL KSB HOME ECONOMICS ESUCATION 

Proceedings of the forty-seventh annual convention of the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, edited by C. A. McCub (Assoc* 
Land-Grant Cols, and Univa. Proc,, 47 (1933), pp. 898).— This is the usual report 
95294—35 ^9 
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of the convention (E. S. R., 69, p. 746) lield at Chicago, IIL, November 13-15, 
1933, and previously discussed (E. S. B., 70, pp, 1, 145). Included are the 
papers and discussions thereon presented in the general sessions of the asso- 
ciation, in the general sessions and subsections of resident teaching, experiment 
station work, and extension work of the section on agriculture, and in the 
sections on engineering and home economics. The reports of committees, the 
minutes of the executive body, etc., are also included. 

First problems in agriculture, B. A. Baixingeb et al. (New York: Amer. 
Booh Co., 1934, pp. J/+46S, pis. 2, figs. 2o3 ). — ^This is a textbook -for seventh- 
■and eighth-grade pupils, using material furnished by the several departments 
of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. ‘‘The organization of 
the subject matter is a combination of the topical and job-analysis method.” 

POODS— HXIMAIT HTTTEITIOlSr 

The thirty-eighth report on food products and the twenty-sixth report 
on drug products, 1933, E. M. Bahjey et al. (Connecticut INew Havevi\ 8ta. 
Bui. 363 (1934), PP- 6oo-712-i‘LIX).—'In addition to the routine analj^ses of 
foods and drugs, this annual report (B. S. B., 70, p. 271) contains several 
special articles as follows: 

Beer, MV. T. Mathis and E. M. Bailey (pp. 660-676).— This article describes 
the ingredients, manufacture, types, and standards of beer and its general com- 
position, and gives data on the composition of early beers and those of 1933, 
on the content of protein and phosphoric acid in malt liquors, and on the ash 
constituents of malt beer and nonmalt beer, together with routine analyses of 
samples of malt beverages taken before and after repeal. 

Ice cream, D. C. Walden, H. 0. Yale, O. L. Nolan, and E. M. Bailey (pp. 
679-689).— This is chiefly a discussion of the revision of the State statutes 
relating to ice cream, particularly a new provision for the control of overrun 
requiring that in no case shall any ice cream contain less than 1.6 lb. of fat 
solids per gallon. The results of the inspection of 150 samples of ice cream 
examined for the dairy and food commissioner and 13 for individuals are dis- 
cussed, chiefly from the standpoint of overrun. 

Repeal whisky, C. E. Shepard and B. M. Bailey (pp. 703-707).— This is a 
brief discussion of the interpretation of analyses of whisky in terms of the 
Government regulations in effect before prohibition. 

Among the miscellaneous routine analyses reported is one of a sample of 
table strap derived from squash. The sirup contained about 64 percent of 
carbohydrates, indudtng dextrin, and about 72 percent of total food solids. In 
general compodtion it resembled other common food sirups, such as molasses, 
sorghum sirup, etc. 

Thermal properties of meat, J. H. Awbeey and B. Gsieftths (Jour. Soe. 
Ch&n. Indus., Trans., 52 (1933), No. 40, PP- 326T-S28T, figs. 2).— A method of 
determining the specific heat of beef over a temperature ranging from —80® to 
—180® C. by the transfer of a thin copper cylinder packed with the meat from. 
Immersion in a powder of solid GOa to liquid oxygen is described, with data 
obtained on several samples of powdered dried beef of varying moisture con- 
- tent and one sample of fresh beef. Data were also obtained on the specific 
heat of three of the samples in temperature ranges of 48® to 18®, using a water 
calorimeter. 

The specific heat at the temperatures below freezing ranged from 0.17 to 0.26 
gram-caloiie per gram per degi*ee and at the higher temperatures from 0.36 
to 0.5 gram-calorie per gram per degree. 
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Determinations were also made of the thermal conductivity of a sample of 
fresh beef at low temperature, using the hot-plate method, with an average for 
six determinations of 0.0038 gram-calorie per second per square meter for a 
gradient of 1® per centimeter. 

The thermal diffusivity or ** quantity which governs the rate of approach to 
a steady regime when thermal conditions are altered” was calculated from 
the theoretical formula diffusivity = (conductivity)/ (specific heat per unit 
volume) and checked by direct measurements from cooling and heating curves. 

Shrinkage and heat penetration during the roasting of lamb and 
mutton as influenced by carcass grade, ripening period, and cooking 
method, L. M. Alexander and N. G. Clark (77. 8, Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. HO 
(i5S4), pp. 27, figs. 2). — “This bulletin represents an initial attempt to supply 
much needed information on the factors that influence shrinkage and rate of 
heat penetration during roasting. It presents data on 7 different methods of 
roasting 1,185 legs of lamb and mutton, ranging in grade from Choice to OuU, 
and in ripening period from 2 to 24 days after slaughter. Included also are 
chemical analyses of 30 legs of lamb from Choice to Cull grade carcasses con- 
tributed by the Animal Husbandry Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Without attempting refined correlation methods, these data were used as a 
basis for estimating what shrinkage may reasonably be expected and how mndi 
time to allow for roasting leg of lamb or mutton of a given grade and a certain 
ripening period when using a particular method.” 

The higher the grade of lamb and mutton the greater was the ^rinkage. It 
is pointed out, however, that this does not mean that in the higher grades there 
was necessarily a greater loss of nutritive matter, for the pan drippings are 
usually used for gravies and sauces, and the excess fat in the drippings would 
probably not have been eaten even if retained by the roast. The water loss 
by evaporation during roasting did not follow grade consistently. The Choice, 
Good, and Medium grades cooked more rapidly in proportion to their weight 
than did the Common or Cull grades. 

With increased ripening period after slaughter, the shrinkage on cooking 
and the roasting time decreased, thus offsetting to some extent the loss of 
weight in the cooler during storage. 

In rhe comparison of oven temperature variations as influencing shrinkage, 
the shrinkage at a constant temperature of 125® C. was about 4 percent less 
than at a combination of scaring at 265® for 20 min. and finishing at 125®. On 
the other hand, the shrinkage at a constant temperature of 175® was about 4 
percent higher than at the combined searing and finishing temperatures. 
Attention is called to the fact that the average temperature of the combina- 
tion of searing at 265® and finishing at 125® is higher than 125® but lower 
than 175®. “The significance of these results lies in the fact that it is the 
average oven temperature which has more influence on shrinkage than does the 
initial sear. 

“As a whole the studies show that the lower the oven temperature the smaller 
was the shrinkage of the leg of lamb cooked to the medium-to-well-done stage 
(76®). At the lowest oven temperature used, constant 125®, the shrinkage 
averaged 12 percent and the cooking time 45 min. per pound. When lamb legs 
’were first seared, and then finished at different oven temperatures, at the 
lowest finishing temperature, 125®, the meat shrank 13 percent, while at the 
highest, 175°, the shrinkage averaged 17 percent. The cooking time ranged 
ffrom an average of 36 to an average of 24 min. per pound, respectively. 

“In contrast when leg of lamb was cooked well done (83®) by these same 
<oven temperatures, 125® and 175® following searing, the shrinkage was not 
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significantly diffeient, averaging 27 percent. The cooking time averaged 60 
min. per pound by the former method and 25 by the latter. Without doubt the 
time influenced the shrinkage. 

‘‘ These tests on the influence of cooking method showed that the stage to 
which leg of lamb was cooked made more difference on the shrinkage than 
the oven temperature that was chosen. The results bring out an important 
point in meat cookery with respect to controlling shrinkage; The stage of 
doneness to which meat is cooked in roasting may make more difference on 
the shrinkage than the specific oven temperature used. This is a good argu- 
ment for the use of a roast-meat thermometer in addition to an oven ther- 
mometer, because the meat thermometer shows when the desired stage of done- 
ness is reached and prevents overcooking and excessive shrinkage.” 

Press fluid from heated beef muscle, A .M. Child and M. Baidelli (Jour, 
Agr, Re^. [V. 8.}, 4S (19S4), 12, pp, 1127-1134, figs, 4).— -In this contribution 

from the Minnesota Experiment Station an apparatus called a pressometer, 
which has been developed to press the fluid from cooked meat, is described and 
illustrate<l, the preliminary steps leading up to the standardization of methods 
for using the apparatus are discussed, and the methods finally adopted for 
its use in determining the amount of press fluid in roasted beef muscle and 
the ratio of press fluid to dry matter, and in obtaining press fluid in sufficient 
quantity for chemical analysis are outlined. The press fluid is defined as the 
^ moisture plus the soluble material plus the colloidal fraction that is pressed 
from muscle by the pressometer.” 

The use of the apparatus is illustrated by data on the press fluid in two 
kinds of beef muscle, one tender and one less tender, and on the moisture, 
ether extract, and nitrogen in the press fluid from roasted adductor muscle 
when the samples were kept under pressure for 5 and 20 min., respectively. 

The content of press fluid in the tender and less tender muscles of beef was 
found not to vary significantly when the grams of press fluid per gram of dry 
matter were compared. The content of ether extract and moisture in the press 
fluid from the adductor muscle did not vary significantly with the time during 
which the meat samples were under pressure, but the values for nitrogen 
were significantly higher in the press juice obtained in 5 min. than in the 
sample obtained in 20 min. 

The nutritive value of green immature soybeans, G. D. Mttxtcr and B. G. 
Bobbins (Jour, Agr, Res, [r. S.], 49 (1934). ^o, 8, pp, 161-167, figs, 3),— In this 
investigation at the Hawaii Experiment Station, two varieties of green imma- 
ture soybeans were analyzed for proximate and mineral composition, one in 
the raw state and both after cooking by the method commonly used in Hawaii. 
The cooked beans were also used for determinations of vitamin content The 
seeds of one of the varieties analyzed, both raw and cooked, described as Sea- 
weed, P. P. 1. No. 80483, were obtained through W. J. Morse, of the IT. S. 
Department of Agriculture, from Japan, where they are said to be used only in 
the green state. The other was a local unknown variety. The method of 
cooking consisted in boiling the beans in the pods in salted water from 15 to 
25 min., after which the beans slip out easily from the pods. 

The data on the composition of the cooked unknown variety and the cooked 
and raw samples of the named variety are as follows : Moisture, 64.2, 63.5, and 
69.1 percent, respectively; protein, 15, 13.8, and 12.5 percent; ether extract, 2.7, 
4.2, and 5.1 percent; crude fiber, 1.6, 1.5, and 1.5 percent; ash, 2.9, 3.1, and 1.8 
percent; carbohydrates (by difference), 13.6, 13.9, and 10 percent; calcium, 0.1, 
0.098, and 0.063 percent ; phosphorus, 0257, 0286, and 0.239 percent ; and iron, 
0.00213, 0.00344, and 0.(X)2S3 percent, respectively. These data, in comparison 
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with other vegetables, indicate r^atively high percentages of protein, fat, 
calcium, phosphorus, and iron. 

The cooked beans were considered to be a very good source of vitamins A, 
B, and G and a poor source of vitamin O. In the A tests growth at a unit 
rate was not established, but 10 rats gained an average of 59 g in 8 weeks 
when fed 0 25 g of the cooked green beans daily (except Sunday) and 11 rais an 
average of 95 g in 8 weeks when fed daily supplements of 0.5 g. In the vita- 
mine B (Bi) tests 8 rats fed daily supplements of 1 g gave an average of 22 g 
and 7 rats fed 1.38 g daily an average of 31 g in 8 weeks. In the vitamin G 
tests, with tikitiki as the source of vitamin B, 7 rats fed 2 g daily gained an 
average of 48 g and 12 rats fed 1.5 g daily an average of 43 g in 8 weeks. The 
results were somewhat erratic in the O tests, but 12 g daily were required to 
protect the animals from gross scurvy. 

The authors conclude that cooked immature green soybeans constitute a 
vegetable of great nutritive value in the oriental diet, and that the people of 
other countries might well add them to their diet. 

Sesame seeds have high nutritive value; very rich in calcium^ 0. Chat- 
field (Z7. S. Dept, Agr. Tearhook 193^, pp, 316, Sll), — Attention is called in this 
contribution from the Bureau of Home Economics to the exceptionally high 
nutritive value of the sesame seed (Sesamum orientale), particularly in re- 
gard to calcium. The seeds are also rich in protein of a good quality, in fat, 
and in phosphorus. Three types of the seed grown in Arizona and analyzed 
in the Department contained an average of about 1 percent of calcium and 
0.7 percent of phosphorus on an air-dry basis. Much of the calcium, however, 
is located in the seed coat, which is removed in the ordinary process of 
preparing the seed for human consumption. Analysis of a single sample 
of the decorticated seed gave a value of only 0.08 percent of calcium and 0.68 
percent of phosphorus. Laboratory nutrition tests and cooking tests have dem- 
onstrated the effectiveness of whole sesame seed as a source of calcium and the 
feasibility of using it in muffins, cookies, breads, cakes, and confections. 

Maturity of canned peas, V. B. Bonnet and J. I. Patmobb {Canning Age, 
15 {1934), No. 8, pp. 361-363, 383). — ^In this contribution from the U. S. D. A. 
Food and Drug Administration, data are presented showing that in canned 
peas the content of water-insoluble solids is a good index of maturity. 
^'Samples of peas of both Alaska and sweet varieties were collected and 
canned in five sections of the country. Of 70 samples classed as immature, 62 
i^owed water-insoluble solids less than 20 percent, 6 between 20 and 21, and 2 
between 21 and 22. Of 11 classed as nearly mature, 1 showed insoluble solids 
below 20, 2 between 20 and 21, 5 between 21 and 22, and 3 over 22 percent. 
Of 29 samples classed as mature, 1 showed insoluble solids below 20, 1 between 
21 and 22, and 27 over 22 percent.” 

Effect of light on bottled juices, D. C. Cabpentbk {Indus, and Engin. 
Chem., 25 {1933), No. 8, pp. 932-934, figs. 3). — ^In this investigation at the New 
York State Esperiment Station, apple juice prepared and processed by the 
method of Carpenter and Walsh (E. S. B., 68, p. 443) and bottled in clear 
glass bottles and sauerkraut Juice prepared in the same way were placed in 
light-tight boxes provided on the sloping fronts with light filters of red, orange, 
yellow, green, deep blue, and green and blue. The boxes were placed side by 
side on a window ledge with southern exposure to sunlight on May 10, 1932, 
and removed on October 24. Check samples without protection from the light 
and others completely protected by black paper were likewise exposed. On 
completion of the exposure the colors of the juices were determined in a 
colorimeter, the turbidity nephdometrically, and the flavor and aroma by 
organoleptic tests. 
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The red end of the spectrum tended to darken and the opposite end to fade 
the color of the apple juice. The color of the juice exposed to light through 
the green filter was practicaEy the same as that of the juice completely pro- 
tected from light. The aroma of the apple juice exposed to light through 
orange and yellow fidters was pronounced even better than that of the juice 
protected from light or exposed to light through yellow and green filters, while 
the aroma of the juices not protected from light or exposed through green- 
blue and blue filters was pronounced very pour, a^ was the flavor, which was 
good in all of the other samples. 

The kraut juice kept in the dark was superior in every respect to the other 
samples. Only fair results were obtained with the green filter, which produced 
the best results of any of the filters for the apple juice. 

The author suggests that beverage juice manufacturers should bear in mind 
the protective influence of green filters on light deterioration, and market fruit 
juices either in green glass bottles or in clear glass bottles wrapped in trans- 
parent green cellulose coverings. 

Diet studies show needs that national planning must consider, H. K. 
Steebeiixg (r. 8. Dept. Ayr. Trarhook 193Jf. pp. 185-18S). — ^This contribution 
from the Bureau of Home Economics is a brief discussion of some of the 
material in Circular 296 (E. S. R., 70,. p. 416). 

The contribution of the nursery school to the health needs of the pre- 
school child, C. A. Wilson (Jiled. and Prof. Woman* s Jour., 41 (1934), 2, pp. 

53-59 K — ^A large part of this discussion by the fctafE physician of the Merrill- 
Palmer Nursery School, Detroit, Mich., is devoted to the value of the nursery 
school in overcoming faulty and preserving good food habits. 

Standing heights of school children as determined by two techniques, 
J. Whitacre iAmer. Jour. PhyH. A7itJiropoJ.. 18 (1934h 3, pp. — 

The two technics compared in the measurement of a large number of school 
children in the investigation at the Texas Experiment Station (E. S. B., 71, 
p. STS) varied only that in one the child stood on a rigid support with his back 
against the measuring scale on which a sliding horizontal wood square was 
moved down until it pre<ased against the skull, while in the other the child 
stood on the weighing scale and did not touch the measuring scale. The sliding 
hetid bar was adjusted as before. Data obtained by two observers for the 
same child and the same observers for the same child on successive days indi- 
cate that more accurate results can be secured when the child is required to 
stand erect against a measuring board than free on the weighing scale. 

Supplementary mid-morning feeding of mral school children, B. Wait, 
O. Mekriam. and M. V. Cowing (Massachusetts 8ta. Bui. 310 (1934). PP- -JT, 
figs. 7). — ^This is the final report of an investigation organized and begun by 
E. Davies and completed by the present authors (E. S. R., 71. p. 563). The 
study was conducted in four consolidated rural schools located in different 
part« of the State and involved 760 children t38G girls and 374 boys), of whom 
230 were observed over a 2-year period and 106 for 3 yr. Schools A and B 
were small sdiools in a rural farming community mostly of old New England 
stock. School C was in a rural industrial village, the population of which was 
largely foreign bom, and school D in a neighboring village of the same town, 
the population of which was largely of native New England stock. The lunches 
consisted of tomato concentrate in schools A and B, pasteurized Tniiir in school 
A, evaporated milk in schools C and D, and evaporated milk and tomato con- 
centrate in schools A and D in different seasons. 

The observations included medical and dental examinations, records of 
school progress, illnesses and absences, and the customary height and wei^t 
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measurements. In the final evaluation of the nutritional status all of the 
observations were carefully examined by the senior author and one or the 
other of the junior authors, and two ratings were made for each child. The 
first, described as qualitative nutritional condition, consisted of an evaluation 
of the child’s condition irrespective of his weight and based largely on the 
medical records. The second, described as general nutritional condition, con- 
sisted of an evaluation of the general nutritional status from all of the data, 
both qualitative and quantitative. 

A statistical analysis of the results obtained in the various ratings of nutri- 
tional status showed the highest correlation between the two types of ratings 
described above, the coefficient of correlation being 0.93±:0.003. Next highest 
was the correlation between the evaluations of the nutritionist and the physi- 
cian. The correlations between the general nutritional condition and the 
amount of subcutaneous tissue, deviations from the Baldwin-Wood scale, and 
deviations from the Lucas-Pryor standards were much lower, and those be- 
tween the qualitative nutritional condition and each of the above factors still 
lower. The coefficients of correlation were likewise low between any two of 
the quantitative ratings of nutritional status. 

The data are presented and discussed at considerable length under the head- 
ings changes in general nutritional condition of tlie children during the ex- 
perimental period, results of the feeding as indicated by the medical examina- 
tion, and influence of the mid-morning lunch on growth, school attendance, and 
colds, school progress, and dental caries. The general conclusions are essen- 
tially as follows : 

All of the supplementary feeding produced some, though not marked, favor- 
able effects on the general nuti’itional condition of a majority of the children. 
Milk alone, either pasteurized or evaporated, was somewhat more effective than 
tomato alone, but the mixture of evaporated milk and tomato juice appeared 
to be more effective than either one alone. 

As judged by the medical records, definite, though not marked, impi‘ovement 
was shown in the condition of the children receiving milk in either form and 
but little, if any, change in the children receiving tomato juice. The improve- 
ment in the children receiving milk “was most evident in iwsture, color of 
mucous lining of the mouth, tonsils, glands, and skin color. None was apparent 
in the lungs, subcutaneous tissue, or muscle tone. Correlations indicate that 
a significant relationship existed between nutritional condition and muscle tone, 
skin color, lungs, subcutaneous tissue, posture, glands, tonsils, and color of 
mucous membrane, in the order given.” 

The lunch had no significant effect on growth in height or on the incidence of 
dental caries. The data were inconclusive concerning the effect on school 
absences due to illness or on the incidence or duration of colds. There was 
some evidence, though not entirely conclusive, of a favorable effect of the 
lunch on school progress among children in the lower grades. Improvement 
was noted in some of the children w^ho were in good condition as well as those 
who were in fair or poor condition at the beginning of the experiment. The 
greater percentage increases in w^eight were found in the older children, 
although age had no apparent influence on the extent of improvement shown 
in the medical records. 

In conclusion the authors state that the fact that “ some improvement could 
be detected in the greater majority of the children as the result of giving but 
one cup of milk or even less of tomato juice as a mid-moming lunch, is a 
severe commentary on the home diets of the children. As there is no reason 
to think the dietary habits of the families in these communities were better 
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or worse than those in many other villages, such findings justify the contention 
that the diets of the average family are very often more or less limited in some 
respects. Just what tlie limitations may be is not indicated, but in the com- 
munities studied they seemed to be corrected more effectively by milk than by 
tomato though either or both improved the diets.” 

Dental decay among Texas school children, J. Whitacbe (Terns Sta. Bui, 
491 \193i), pp. oO, figs. S). — ^Dental records obtained in the dietary study con- 
ducted in three counties of the State (E. S. K., 71, p. 562) and in the study of 
growth in height and weight of school children conducted in San Antonio 
(E. S. H., 71, p. 878) have been analyzed with relation to race, sex, age, and diet. 
In all 6,701 records were examined, induding 4,453 for white, 807 for Mexican, 
aufl 1,441 for necrro children. The dental examinations in the first study, com- 
prising 4.P2G children, were made by local dentists, using a mirror and explorer, 
and in the second, comprising 1,775 children, by a pediatrician, using a tongue 
depressor but no mirror. In both studies all teeth which had unfilled cavities, 
or fillings, or were abscessed, and the permanent teeth which had been extracted 
were regarded as carious, each unsound tooth being considered only once. 

** The coujai'^tently higher average number of carious teeth per child among 
comparable groups of children examined with mirror and explorer than without 
them indicates that the former method was the more searching. Nevertheless, 
ihe interrelations of races with respect to carious teeth are concordant in 
th*^ two >Tudies, which are used Jointly in making generalizations.*’ 

In all Three races in the first study the percentage of children having one or 
more decayed teeth increased with age, while the opposite was true in the 
second study, ‘‘Among all children the percentage wdth decayed 6-year molars 
increased rapidly up to 12 or 14 yr. of age, after which there was a decline in 
four of age groups. Apparently some factor (or factors) predisposing to 
decay in the youncrer children and protective in the older ones was operating 
in the San Antonio groups that was not operating among the children from 
Brazos, Hidalgo, and Jefferson Counties. Age appears to be one factor, but 
not tbe only one, in determining the number of children in whom decay occurs.” 

The diet records secured in the first study (B. S. E., 71, p. 562) were com- 
pared with the dental records, with the following conclusions: 

**As the consumption of milk increased, the percentage having carious 6-year 
molars decreased in five out of seven groups of white children. On the con- 
trary. as the consumption of cereals increased, there was an increase in the 
percentage having decayed 6-year molars among six out of seven groups of 
white children and two out of four groups of negroes ; also as the consnmption 
of bweetP increased, five out of seven groups of white children and three out 
of four negro groups showed an increased percentage with decayed G-year 
molars. This suggests that milk in the diet is conducive to soundness of teeth 
and that ex«‘essive amounts of cereals and sweet foods in comparison with other 
ftiods are detrimental. No difference was found in the diets of the three races 
to account for the lower prevalence of decayed teeth among the Mexican and 
negro a.s compared with that among the white (fiiildren. nor for the fact that 
C-year molars constituted a larger proportion of all decayed teeth among 
Mexican and negro than among white children.” 

A final comparison is given of the extent of caries, as observed in the present 
study, with reports of various recent studies, including those in Virginia 
(E. S. R., 57. p. 3S7), Ma'^sachusetts (E. S. R., 59, p. 790), Florida (B. S. R., 
64. p. 284), Georgia (E. S. R., GO, p. 787), and South Carolina (B. S. R., 64, p. 
285 », “The findings of this study in general agree with those of contempo- 
raneous studies of similar nature in eastern and southern sections of the United 
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States, both with respect to the high incidence of caries and to the relationship 
existing between certain classes of food and the occurrence of caries.” 

Belation of diet to dental caries, J. Tilt {Med, and Prof, Woman* 8 Jour,, 

{IBSi), No. 2, pp. 48-^4) • — A review of recent literature. 

Use of concentrated diet in childhood tuberculosis and malnutritiony 
G. B. Pratt (Arch. Fed., 51 (1934), No. 8, pp. 529-533).— A group of 40 under- 
nourished children, 35 of whom had positive intradermal tuberculin tests, were 
given powdered whole milk in amounts of 1 lb. weekly as a supplement to their 
home diets, which were considered fairly adequate. The milk, which was used 
In cooked foods buch as creamed soups, creamed vegetables, and mashed 
potatoes, increased the calorie content of the diet by about 300-350 calories a 
day and also increased quite substantially the daily intake of fat, protein, and 
carbohydrate, calcium and phosphorus, and vitamins A and G without 
appreciably increasing the bulk of the diet. 

In the entire group an average gain of 3.7 lb. occurred during the 12-we^ 
experimental period, the gains ranging from 1 to 8 lb. The physical condition 
of the children likewise showed improvement. In the author’s opinion powdered 
whole milk is a valuable adjunct in the dietary treatment of childhood tubercu- 
losis, malnutrition, and undemourishment. 

VitamiiL standards of International Conference being adopted in U. S.* 
B. M. Nelson (U. S. Dept. Agr. Yearhooh 1934, pp. 363-368).— This contribution 
from the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils is a brief discussion of the interna- 
tional vitamin standards, the extent of their adoption in the United States, and 
the possibility of future changes in the standards. 

Swiss regulations as to spurious vitamins (Jour. Soc. Chem. Indus., Chem. 
and Indus., 53 (1934), No. 3, pp. 53-56). — ^Instructions regarding the permitted 
descriptions of the vitamin content of commercial food products prepared by 
the Federal Service of Public Hygiene, Switzerland, approved by the Federal 
Department of the Interior, and made effective June 30, 1934, are given, with 
the statement that they may well serve as a model of the kind of legislation 
which should be enforced in Great Britain. Included among the Instructions 
are statements concerning the general nature and action of the vitamins and 
the function of the individual vitamins. Of particular interest are the follow- 
ing instructions: 

” Packages and literature must alwajs carry a btatement of the vitamins con- 
tained in the foodstuff. When the vitamin content as well as the quantity of 
the vitamin necessary for daily consumption are indicated by figures, these 
figures must be those of the official analysis. In the case of a foodstuff con- 
taining vitamin D, one must mention as a rule the daily consumption of this 
food which must not be exceeded. 

“ It is forbidden to reproduce or mention in the advertisements recommenda- 
tions or certificates, even if they have been provided by ei^perts.” 

[Vitamin investigations] (Idaho 8ta. Buh 205 (1934), PP* 48, 4^, fig. !)• — 
This progress report (E. S. B., 69, p. 898) includes a discussion of the value of 
the Netted Gem potato as a source of vitamin C in different states of maturity 
and storage, and brief notes on the vitamin A content of pasture plants. 

Vitamin therapy in colds, H. G. Cameron (TT. Va. Univ. Buh, 84 ser., No, 
15 (1934), p. 25). — ^This is a preliminary report of an investigation carried on 
at the West Virginia Esperiment Station to test the value of cod-liver oil as a 
protection against the common cold. Sixty-five women students at the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia were divided into five groups, the members of one of 
which took a tablespoonful of cod-liver oil daily from November to March 
1932-33 and the other groups an equivalent dose of a vitamin A concentrate. 
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a cod-liver oil residue in tablet form, an inert tablet, and no medication. 
Records were made twice a week during tbe experimental period on the pres- 
ence and duration of colds. The number of days with colds reported from the 
group taking no medication was considerably higher than from any of the 
other groups. The vitamin A conceatrate and the cod-liver oil residue tablets 
appeared to give slightlj’ better results than the cod-liver oil. 

“No conclusion is as yet justified from these results, but the volunteers 
participatiQg in the experiment were unanimous in reporting subjective improve- 
ment from cod-liver oil and its concentrates. This improvement took the form 
of increased appetite, weight, or endurance, or relief from skin eruptions or from 
sinus trouble, as well as in reduction in number and duration of colds. These 
changes can probably be attributed to the improved nutrition resulting from 
an abundance of vitamin A, and this improved nutrition is worth while in itself 
whatever final conclusions are reached with reference to vitamin therapy against 
common colds.” 

The Titamin B and G content of wheat germ, rice polishings, cottonseed 
flour, and the residue from fermented rye grains, H. E. Mttnsell and G. M. 
DeTaney {Cet'eaJ Chem., 10 (1933). yo. 4, pp. 287-297, figs. 2 ). — In this con- 
tribution from the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. D. A., quantitative deter- 
minations of the vitamin B and G content of various cereal products and of 
dried brewers’ yeast are reported, with the following average values in Sher- 
man units per gram; For vitamin B, jea^t 11, wheat germ 7, wheat 1.5, rice 
polishings 6, cottonseed flour 5, and re^ddue from fermented rye grain 0.4 ; and 
for vitamin G, yeast 17, wheat germ 3, wheat 1, rice polishings 1, and cottonseed 
flour 2. When these values were compared on the basis of yeast as 100, the 
wheat germ had a vitamin B value of 60 and a G value of 15. Corresponding 
values for wheat were 13 and 5. rice polishings 53 and 4.5, and cottonseed flour 
43 and 10, respectively. 

The influence of the composition of yellow corn on the effectiveness of 
a rachitogenic ration, A. D. Holmes and F. Tripp (Cereal CJiem., 10 (19SS), 
yo. 4, PP- S13-S29, fig. 1 ). — ^The results of analyses for total ash and for calcium 
and phobphorus of 7 samples of rachitogenic rations prepared under uniform 
methods showed that the ash content varied from 3.77 to 4.95 percent, the 
calcium from 1.205 to 1.434, and the phosphorus from 0.27 to 0.317 percent of 
the ration (dry basis), and the Ca; P ratio from 4.062 to 5.198 parts of Ca to 
1 of P. Similar data on 4 samples of rachitogenic rations secured from other 
laboratories showed as wide divergences, not only among themselves but in 
comparison with the first series analyzed. 

As yellow corn formed the greater part of the rations, 11 samples of ground 
whole yellow com obtained from various localities were examined. These 
showed wide variations in finene.^s, suggesting one source of the variations in 
composition of tlie' different rations. This was aL«50 shown by analyses of 
portions of the entire rations passing through sieves of different mesh for 
gluten, calcium carbonate, and sodium chloride. The calcium carbonate passed 
through all of the sieves, but only 51.C percent of the gluten and 0.1 percent of 
the sodium chloride passed through the finest sieve. 

The ash content of the different samples of corn ranged from 1.35 to 2.12 
percent, calcium from 0.018 to 0.221, and phosphorus from 0.249 to 0.342 percent 
(dry basis), and the Ca:P ratio from 0.06 to 0.75 part of calcium to 1 of 
pho^horus. 

Other data are reported from the literature lowing wide variations in the 
content of calcium, phoi^horus, and vitamin A in different samples of yellow 
corn, and some of the factors responsible for these differences are discussed, 
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with the conclusion that since the rachitogenic ration in question contains 76 
percent of yellow corn, it is quite apparent that, in order to obtain a uniform 
degree of rickets in successive groups of experimental animals, attention should 
be given to the composition of the yellow com used in the preparation of the 
rachitogenic ration.” 

An extensive list of literature references is appended. 

TEXTILES Am) CIOTHIira 

Wool yield and fleece density can be measured by a simplifled method* 
J. I. Haudt (U. S. Dept, Apr, Yearbook 19S4, pp. S78--S8(?, flg, 1 ). — ^A sample, 1 
or 2 in. wide and 4 to 5 in. long, is clipped close to the skin from the side of 
each sheep, is weighed at once or put in a moisture-tight container and weighed 
later, and the cleared area is measured. About 25 samples, each in a tagged 
open-mesh bag, are placed in a larger open-mesh bag and are drycleaned by 
the same procedure used for men’s suites, and when cleaned and thoroughly dry 
are reweighed for determining yield and density. 

Technological reports on standard Indian cottons, 1933, N. Ahmad (In* 
dian Cent, Cotton Com, [Bombag'\, TcclinoL Bui,, tier. A, Ko. 24 (1933), pp, 94, 
figs. 18 ). — ^Results of studies of the fiber properties and yarn characteristics on 
the standard Indian cottons of the 1932-33 season and summarized data on the 
seasons 1923-33 are reported on as heretofore (B. S. R., 68, p. 134). 

Home dyeing with natural dyes, M. S. Fubby and B. M. Viemont (U. 3. 
Dept. Agr., Bur. Home Econ., 1984, pp. 2d) .—This mimeographed publication, 
which has been prepared particularly for handicraft industries, includes a de- 
scription of the different kinds of natural dyestuffs with their action on various 
textile fibers, methods of testing the fastness of dyes to light and washing, and 
equipment and supplies for dyeing. The rest of the publication is devoted to 
tested dye recipes and a table of colors, showing the dye materials for producing 
desired colors on wool and cotton fabrics. 

HOME MAHAGEMEHT AND EQUIPMENT 

A study of factors of economy in electrical cooking of a typical day’s 
meals in Maine, L. Smith (Maine Sta. Bui. 371 (1934), PP. 33-87, figs. 3 ). — 
This is the complete report of an investigation which has been noted previously 
from progress reports (E. S. R., 71, p. 575). 

It is noted that the extension of the use of electricity for cooking on Maine 
farms has not been as rapid as its adoption for lighting and power. Of various 
factors suggested as responsible for this, the high cost of operation of electric 
ranges due to inefficient methods of use was selected for particular study. 
From meal records kept by a number of cooperating house»i7ives a menu was 
selected which was fairly representative and contained foods the preparation 
of which would give definite management problems. For each of these foods one 
or two variables in cooking methods were studied to determine possibilities of 
economy of fuel. The menu was as follows: Breakfast — ^fruit, rolled oats, 
poached eggs, toast, butter, and coffee ; dinner— roast pork, green beans, pota- 
toes, bread, butter, and apple pie; and supper— beef hash, hot biscuits* butter, 
fruit sauce, home-made cookies, and tea. The variables studied comprised three 
groups. ‘'In the first the comparison is between the general-purpose range 
unit and the small, specialized piece of equipment, such as the toaster or the 
percolator. In the second the materials, sizes, and condition of utensils con- 
stitute the significant variables. In the third, which is composed of manage- 
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ment problems, the selection of the size of nnit, the relation of the size of the 
ntensU to that of the unit, the choice of surface units or the oven, the use of the 
‘ preheating ’ and ‘ cooling ’ periods, etc., are studied.” 

The electric range and other apparatus used in the study are described, and 
the various tests made are given in the form of the following case reports; 
Case 1, an electric toaster v. a range oven to toast bread, (2) electric v. non- 
electric percolators for making coffee, (3) American Eussia iron v. aluminum 
baking sheets for baking biscuits, (4) the baking sheet v. a pan for baking 
cookies, (5) a shallow v. a tall pan of the same bottom diameter for heating 
water, (6) a flat v. a buckled frying pan for poaching eggs, (7) no rim v. a 
rim on the bottom of a frying pan, (8) a large v. a small unit with kettles of 
suitable size, (9) a small v. a large unit to heat water in a large frying pan, 
as in poaching eggs, (10) a kettle too large in diameter v. one too small in 
diameter for use on a unit of large diameter, (11) low v. high wattage to 
maintain boiling, as in the cooking of potatoes, (12) a minimum v. an exces- 
sive quantity of water used to boil potatoes, (13) 45 min. v. VA hr. to cook 
green beans, (14) a covered v. an uncovered pan for heating water, as in cook- 
ing cereal, (15) surface v. oven cooking v. a combination of both to cook meat 
and two vegetables, (16) a preheated v. a nonpreheated oven to bake hash and 
biscuits, (17) continuous v. intermittent oven cooking, (18) a preheated v. a 
nonpreheated unit to heat dishwater, and (19) boiling maintained with stored 
heat in the unit. For each of the comparisons tabulated, data are given show- 
ing the time involved, the voltage and electric energy required, and the addi- 
tional time and energy required for the less eflicient (in each case the second) 
of the methods compared. 

In a final table the day’s menu is given, with the ^ectrical energy required to 
cook the meals and to heat the necessary dishwater, using the more and less 
efficient methods selected for study. The total electrical energy for the combi- 
nation of the more efficient methods was 6.937 kw.-hr. per day and for the less 
efficient 10.228 kw.-hr. per day, although the methods selected did not represent 
extremes in management and choice of utensils. 

Kitchen equipment and arrangement: A study of the time spent and 
the steps taken in kitchen work in r^ation to the kind and arrangement 
of equipment, M. Mttse (Vermont Sta. BuL 375 (1934), pp. 59, jfigs. 44 ), — ^The 
studies reported were conducted in two farm-home kitchens and in a laboratory 
kitchen, using in both cases process charts, the stop watch, and the pedometer 
as research tools. The process charts used in the farm kitchen consisted merely 
of records of the sequence of the processes or tasks observed. In the laboratory 
the charts were made to serve four purposes: (1) As records of operations and 
transportations. (2) as records of time spent and steps taken, (3) as instruc- 
tion sheets, and (4) as a means of visualizing advisable changes. 

In the farm kit^phen studies the research worker first observed each woman 
perform several ^ort tasks, taking notes on the sequences of the process, the 
manner in which the work was done, the amount of time spent, and the number 
of steps taken. The homemakers themselves kept records during a typical week 
of the tasks performed, amount of time consumed, and number of steps taken 
in meal preparation, serving, and cleaning up. A careful study was made of 
each kitchen and its equipment. With all of these records as a basis, rear- 
rangements of the kitchens were made, after which the homemakers again per- 
formed the same tasks to determine the saving of time and steps effected. The 
arrangements of the two kitchens before and after the changes are described 
and illustrated with photographs, and the data obtained are presented in tabu- 
lar form. A process chart is also given for making a simple cake in one of the 
kitchens before and after the rearrangement. 
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The most strMng effect of the new arrangements in both cases was in short- 
ening the number of steps taken. In the first kitchen the total number of steps 
taken in preparing, serving, and cleaning up after three meals a day for 1 
week were 2,297 in the old and 1,445 in the rearranged kitchen. In the second 
kitchen, which was entirely remodeled, the number of steps was reduced from 
3,215 to 1,034. In the cake-making test carried out in the first of the two 
kitchens, the number of steps were reduced from 105 to 21, the time from 12 
min. 4 sec. to 5 min. 17 sec. and the distance walked from 144 ft. to 39 ft. as 
the result of the comparatively simple rearrangements made. 

The laboratory study was confined to the preparation, serving to 5 people, 
and clearing away of a simple dinner which was not altered during the entire 
study. An arrangement was first made somewhat representative of the ordi- 
nary farm kitchen, and after the necessary data were secured one item after 
another was changed, or a single piece of equipment added until a total of 10 
different arrangements had been made, for each of which data were secured 
on the amount of time spent and steps taken for the entire process. 

The entire time spent in the first arrangement was 3 hr. 46 min. 17 sec. and 
in the final 2 hr. 5 min. 35 sec. The total number of steps taken was reduced 
from 1,516 to 131. Floor plans and photographs illustrate the various arrange- 
ments of the laboratory kitchen. 

In discussing the purpose of the various changes made and the use that can 
be made by the homemaker of the results of this study, the author emphasizes 
the fact that ** neither these pieces of equipment nor any of these arrangements 
of equipment are proposed for exact duplication in any home. The results of 
this study are published with the hope that they will inspire improvements of 
home kitchens, each of which presents individual problems.” 

It is pointed out that process charts, such as were used in this study, may 
be made by a person possessing no technical training who is willing to observe 
the work of another and make notes concerning methods of work and sequence 
of a process. ” The important thing is to make the worker, or another person 
who is planning the improvements, conscious of the exact manner in which 
the work is accomplished. A written record of the present method is the best 
way of accomplishing this, and such a record has the additional advantage of 
almost invariably suggesting improvements which could be made.” 

mSGEIlJLEnElOXJS 

Yearbook of Agriculture, 1934, H. A. Wallace et al.'(17. 8. Dept. Agr, 
Tearhook 19S4, pp. /Y+7SS, figs. 119). — This contains a discussion of The Tear 
in Agriculture (pp. 1-99) as the Secretary’s report to the President, over 109 
brief articles under the general title of What’s New in Agriculture and noted 
in part elsewhere in this issue, and agricultural statistics juoted on page 126. 

Federal legislation, rulings, and regulations affecting the State agri- 
cultural experiment stations (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Misc. Pub. 202 {1934), pp. 
36). — ^This is a revision, primarily from the viewpoint of the experiment 
stations, of the publication previously noted (F. S. B., 49, p. 195). 

Science aids Idaho farmers: Annual Report of the [Idaho] Experiment 
Station for the year ending December 31, 1933, R J. Iddings {Idaho 8ta. 
Bui. 205 {1934), pp. 79, figs. 28). — ^The experimental work not previously 
reported is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Report of Moses Fell Annex Farm, Bedford, Indiana, 3*006 1934, H. J. 
Reed and H. G. Hall {Indiana Sta. Circ. 208 {1934), PP- ^0, figs. 9). — ^The ex- 
perimental work summarized is for the most part abstracted elsewhere in this 
issue. 
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Fort^-sixth Annual Report of [Kentucky Station], 1933, I, T. P. 
Cooper {Kentucky Sta, Bpt. 1933, pt. i, pp. 69). — ^The experimental work not 
previously reported is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Fifty-thirdi and Fifty-fourth Annual Reports (First Biennial Report) 
of the New Jersey State Agricultural Experiment Station and the Forty- 
fifth and Forty-sixth Annual Reports (First Biennial Report) of the New 
Jersey Agricultural College Experiment Station for the 2-year period 
ending June 30, 1983, J. G. Lipman et al. (New Jersey Stas. Bien. Bpt. 
1932-33, pp. -XXXy+163). — ^The experimental work not previously referred to is 
for the most part abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Forty-seventh Annual Report [of Vermont Station, 1934], J. L. Huxs 
{Vermont Sta. Bill. 380 {1934), PP- Hi fiff- 1).— The experimental work not 
previously referred to is for the most part noted elsewliere in this issue. 

Publications available for free distribution {Idaho Sta. Giro. 73 {1934) , 
pp. 4). — ^A list of the publications available as of June 1934. 

Agricultural index, 18o8— 1931 {yanking, Chim: Univ. Nanking, 1933, 
pp. XZIV+lt31+VII+153). — This subject index, mainly in Chinese, includes 
an English section of about 160 pages, covering the period from 1858 to 1931 
and including 36 English publications and 19 Chinese publications occasionally 
containing articles written in other languages. Over 6,000 entiles are included. 

Bibliography of tropical agriculture, 1933 {Boma: Internatl. Inst. Lgr., 
1934, PP- TV//+14d).— This is a classified bibliography for the year 1933, with 
annotations in English and French. 

Crop and soil management practices {Maryland Sta. Bui 362 {1934), PP- 
$65-399). — ^The short, nontedtmical reports here presented are noted elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Turkish agriculture (Asiatic section— Anatolia) , P. M. ZHUxovsEifit (P. 
JoTTKOVSKT) {ZemlcdeVcheskaid Turtsifa {Aziatskafd Chast—AnatoUid)^ 
Moskva {Moscow): Vseso^ssn. Akad. Selsk. Khoz. Nauk Lenina, Inst. Baste-- 
nievod. {Lenin Acad. Agr. Sci., Inst. Plant Cult.}, 1933, pp. XXVII+908, pis. 
12, figs. [385], map 1). — ^This comprehensive manual, edited by N. I. Vavilov, is 
mainly in Russian, but contains a table of contents and an extensive r4sumd 
(pp. 773-908) in French. The copious illustrations also bear French titles. 
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Alaska Station, — ^Weed control in the grain fields is becoming a major prob- 
lem. A rotary hoe has been added to the station equipment and will be used 
next season in the rotation fields. Other equipment added includes a %-ton 
truck, a 7-ft. mower attachment for the tractor, and a potato planter with 
fertilizer attachment. 

Don L. Irwin has been appointed superintendent of the Matanuska Substa- 
tion and began liis duties July 1. 

Arizona University and Station. — ^Dr. W. J. Pistor, assistant professor of 
veterinary medicine in the Washington College, has been appointed associate 
professor of veterinary medicine and associate veterinarian in the College of 
Agriculture and the station. 

Kansas College and Station. — G. T. Klein, assistant professor of poultry 
husbandry, has resigned to become extension poultry husbandman in the Massa- 
chusetts College. Fred P. Eshbaugh has been appointed forest nurseryman at 
the Port Hays Substation succeeding E. W. Johnson, resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the U. S. D. A. Division of Dry Hand Agriculture with headquarters 
at Woodward, Okla. 

liibrary of the International Institute of Agriculture. — Quarters erected 
for the specific purpose of library use have recently been occupied. A three- 
story and basement structure, with steel stacks and shelving, elevator service, 
and a specially designed central reading room, has been provided. The library 
now contains 270,000 books and pamphlets and receives currently over 3,300 
periodicals. 

Association of Dand-Grant Colleges and Universities. — ^In addition to the 
general officers enumerated on page 4, the following section officers were elected 
at the Washington meeting, November 19-21, 1934 : Agriculture, J. G. Lipman 
of New Jersey, chairman, 0. B. Martin of Texas, vice chairman, and H, W. 
Mumford of Illinois, secretary; engineering, Paul Cloke of Maine, chairman, 
and H. B. Dirks of Michigan, secretary ; and home economics, Wylie B. McNeal 
of Minnesota, chairman, and Alba Bales of North Dakota, scw^etary. In the sec- 
tion of agriculture, the subsection of experiment station work elected Andrew 
Boss of Minnesota, chairman, and A. B. Conner of Texas, secretary ; the sub- 
section of extension work, K. L. Hatch of Wisconsin, diairman, and J. G. Taylor 
of Montana, secretary ; and the subsection of resident teac^^ing, I. L. Baldwin 
of Wisconsin, chairman, and L. J. Horlacher of Kentucky, secretary. 

Many changes were announced in the committees and personnel. A special 
•committee on land problems was established, consisting of F. D. Farrell of Kan- 
sas, chairman, T. O. Walton of Texas, 0. E. Ladd of New Xork, William Peter- 
son of Utah, H. W. Mumford of Illinois, and J. A. Burruss of Virginia. 

The committee on instruction in agriculture, home economics, and mechanic 
arts was replaced by three committees as follows ; Instruction in agriculture, 
3 yr., W. 0, Coffey of Minnesota and H. P. Baker of Massachusetts, 2 yr., Dan T. 
Gray of Arkansas and E. J. Iddings of Idaho, and 1 yr., P. W. Chapman of 
^Georgia and E. H. Shinn of Washington, D. C. ; instruction in engineering, 3 
yr., A. G. Crane of Wyoming and R. L. Sackett of Pennsylvania, 2 yr., M. L. 
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Enger of Illinois and O. J. Ferguson of Nebraska, and 1 yr., C. Derletb, Jr., of 
California and S. B. Earle of South Carolina ; and instruction in home econom- 
ics, 3 yr., Margaret S. Fedde of Nebraska and Genevieve Fisher of Iowa, 2 yr., 
M. Marie Mount of Maryland and Jessie W. Harris of Tennessee, and 1 yr., 
Edith P. Ghace of Pennsylvania and Mildred P. French of Connecticut. 

In the committee on experiment station organization and policy H. W. Mum- 
ford of Illinois and F. D. Fromme of TTest Virginia succeeded L. B. Call of 
Kansas and F. J. Sievers of Massachusetts for 3-yr. terms, and there were added 
as a subcommittee on home economics Marie Dye of Midtiigan, 3 yr., Sybil D. 
Smith of the Office of Experiment Stations, 2 yr., and Margaret Justin of Kan- 
sas, 1 yr. A similar subcommittee on home economics was added to the com- 
mittee on extension oi’ganization and policy, consisting of Annette T. Herr of 
Massachusetts, 3 yr., Kathryn V. Burns of Illinois, 2 yr., and Mildred F. Horton 
of Texas. 1 yr., while on the same committee C. W. Creel of Nevada and I. O. 
Schaub of North Carolina replaced P. H. Ross of Arizona and 0. A. KefCer of 
Tennessee for 3-yr. terms. R. S. Shaw of Michigan and W. E. Clark of Nevada 
succeeded M. G. Neale of Idaho and H. S. Boardman of Maine for 3-yr. terms 
on the committee on college organization and policy. 

Other new appointments for 3-yr. terms included H. L. Kent of New Mexico 
and R. G. Bressler of Rhode Island to the committee on military organization 
and policy vice J. R. Turner of West Virginia and Alfred Atkinson of Montana ; 
E. B. Norris of Virginia to the committee on engineering experiment stations 
vice Paul Cloke of Maine; R. M. Hughes of Iowa, vice R. 0. Higgy of Ohio, 
and H. J. C. Umberger of Kansas (reappointment) to the committee on radio ; 
O. M. Leland of Minnesota, vice E. B. Norris of Virginia, and W. L. Bevan of 
Iowa (reappointment) to the committee on aeronautics; and J. D. Hoskins of 
Tennessee vice E. C. Brooks of North Carolina to the committee on land-grant 
institutions for negroes. F. L. McVey of Kentucky replaced R. M. Hughes 
ot Iowa as a delegate for 3 yr. to the American Council of Education. 

The joint committee of the association and the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture on projects and correlation of research was reconstituted by the substitu- 
tion of V. R Gardner of Michigan for H. W. Barre of South Carolina 
and F. D. Richey for Knowles Ryerson of the Department. On the com* 
mittee on publication of research the only change was the replacement of C. G. 
Williams of Ohio by C. B. Ladd of New York. 

Third International Congress of Soil Science. — ^This Congress will be held 
in Oxford, England, from July 30 to August 6, 1935, followed by a 3-week 
tour of England, Wales, and Scotland. The program includes among other 
features a number of sessions under the auspices of the Subcommission for 
Peat Soils, with the main topic the comparative study of low moor peat land 
from the standpoint of morphological profile features and the influence of 
drainage on the physical, chemical, and biological properties of peat soils. 

Further information may be secured from Drs. A. G. McCaU and R. V. ARison, 
both of the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. Dr. McCall is serving 
as representative of the IJ. S. National Section and Dr. AlUson as chairman 
of the regional committee. 

Oberly Memorial Prize. — ^The current biennial award of this prize (E. S. R., 
50, p, 900), given for the best bibliography in the field of agriculture or the 
natural sciences, has been postponed until March 1, 1935. Any who wish to 
enter the contest should submit, before February 1, four copies of their 
bibliography to the chairman of the Oberly Memorial Fund committee of the 
American Library Association, Gilbert H. Doane, librarian of the University of 
Nebraska. 
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EDITORIAL 

EESEABCH AT THE 1934 CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES AND DNIVEBSITIES 

In a gathering at which “ organized planning ” and “ coordination 
and cooperation of effort ” were almost bywords, it would be expected 
that much would be said as to the application of these terms to 
research. Such a condition obtained at the 1934 convention of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, and in addi- 
tion other aspects of the current research situation received due 
consideration. Seldom has there been more tangible evidence of the 
realization that the continued development of agricultural research 
is a vital factor in any organized planning of the national life ; that 
in this research well-defined objectives, efficiency, and coordination 
and cooperation are both timely and essential; and that if agricul- 
tural research is to maintain and increase its effectiveness, there must 
be adequate provision for its financial support and its specific needs. 

The experiment station section, in which of course agricultural 
research matters are of primary concern, held two crowded sessions. 
At the first, research was considered in its relation to planned agri- 
culture. The second was primarily an open conference, participated 
in both by station directors and bureau chiefs and others from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, on a coordinated program of 
research. In addition the joint sessions of the three subsections on 
agriculture included a paper by Director W. L. Slate of Connecticut 
on The Belationship of the Experiment Station to State and Be- 
gional Planning, and a number of others, notably those of Director 
C. E. Ladd of Cornell on The Use of Federal Appropriations by 
the States, of Director E. L. Watts of Pennsylvania entitled New 
Emphasis on Old Elements in the Agricultural Program, and of 
Extension Director H. J. C. Umberger of Kansas on The Eelation- 
ship of the Land-Grant Colleges to the AAA Programs, which had 
much to do with research. Many of the addresses before the gmieral 
sessions and elsewhere also had more than incidental references in 
the same field. 

In the discussion of research in relation to planned agriculture, 
one definite impression to be obtained was that of the need, in any 

100688—36 ^1 liffi 
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scheme of long-time planning, of basic information such as research 
agencies should supply. In other words, there was general recog- 
nition of the fact recently pointed out by Dr. Scott Watson in his 
presidential address to the section on agriculture of the British 
Association that “economic planning must not be regarded as a 
substitute for scientific education and research.’’ This was clearly 
set forth in the papers relating to land use given by Hon. M. L. Wil- 
son, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and Dr. H. R. Tolley, 
Director of the Program Planning Committee of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, both of which gave a clear exposition 
of the complexity and difficulties confronting devisers and adminis- 
trators of such programs and expressed appreciation of the contri- 
butions by the stations in this direction, including what had been 
accomplished along production lines. 

Applicable in this discussion was also a portion of the presidential 
address of President T. O. Walton of Texas, who saw no incompat- 
ibility between agricultural research and curtailment of production, 
since such research brings uncontrolled natural factors under con- 
trol and thereby simplifies the problems of their evaluation. A 
similar thought was also voiced by Director Watts in the following 
language: “A permanent and prosperous agriculture can never be 
based on ignorance and inefficiency. Efficient production means 
economic production, and economic production is most likely to 
yield satisfactory profits. No thoughtful agricultural leader today 
is arguing for inferior farm animals, lean acres, uncontrolled plant 
and animal diseases and insect pests, forage crops which fail to 
adequately nourish our farm animals, or the substitution of the old 
irksome methods of performing farm work for our modem labor- 
savinjr machinery and devices.” 

Other general aspects of the recent impetus toward organized 
plaiming was revealed in the discussion of land utilization by Mr. 
P. A. Delano, chairman of the National Resources Board, and Dr. 
L. C. Gray, in charge of the Division of Land Economics, U. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics; of rural rehabilitation, by Mr. 
Harry L. Hopkins, administrator of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, and Dr. Dwight Sanderson, coordinator of mral 
research in that organization; and by Mr. Walton Hale HamiltnTi, 
a member of the National Industrial Recovery Board, as to the 
meaning of NEA. The relation of the experiment stations to such 
planning was discussed with specific reference to State plnTming 
boar<fe by Director Slate, who concluded, in part, that “ if the pur- 
pose is to assemble all the available facts and gather more that are 
needed, if the making of comprehensive plans is deferred until thej 
will bear the scrutiny and criticism of intelligent citizens and legis- 
lators, then it would seem that the station can well afford to take an 
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active or even a guiding pai-t in Slate planning. Direct representa- 
tion on the planning board would seem to be the logical method of 
bringing the station into its fullest usefulness.’’ 

The conference between Department and station administrative 
officers was deemed so advantageous that provision was made for its 
continuance as a permanent feature of the progi’am in those alter- 
nate yeara in which the convention is held in Washington. This was 
on final recommendation of the special committee on Federal-State 
relationships, which has rendered valuable service in bringing closer 
together representatives of the two great systems of agricultural 
research. 

Season for much optimism in this coimection was seen in the 
introductory statement to the conference by Mr. J. T. Jardine, 
Chief of the Office of Experiment Stations. “There has been”, 
he stated, “ more effective coordination and cooperation in the past 
year than in any other similar period in the history of the Depart- 
ment and the State stations.” He added that “there is more need 
and opportunity for coordination and cooperation at present than 
ever before. National and State recovery programs have givwi 
rise to both exceptional demands and exceptional opportunities for 
effective use of accumulated findings from research and for the 
knowledge and experience of the research workers. Over 600 State 
station staff members have been called upon during the past year 
to undertake special assignments covering the broad field of agri- 
culture and rural life, and including planning, administration, and 
direction, as well as research. The current research program, the 
accumulated findings from research, and experienced personnel have 
been brought into cooperation with recovery agencies.” 

During tiie year, he pointed out, a total of 685 cooperative re- 
seardies involving 760 separate agreements were imdeirtaken by the 
Department in cooperation with the stations. Specific instances of 
the speed and effectiveness of such coopei-ation in dealing with 
projects of national and regional scope were cited, as well as a 
marked advance in working relationships. 

Some of these same matters were also discussed in greater detail 
in the report of the joint committee on projects and correlation, 
presented by Director F. B. Mumford of Missouri. Director Mum- 
ford brought out that all but one of the stations cooperated with the 
Department during the year, the number of agreements per station 
ranging from 1 to 44. About 31 percent of the agreements involve 
from 5 to 23 State stations and “represented features of highly 
coordinated cooperative agricultural research undertakings, whereas 
only 29 percent of the agreements fell into this category during the 
previous year. However, the fact that about two-thirds of the 
cooperative agreements active durmg the year represented more 
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isolated individual cooperation between single bureaus of the De- 
partment and only 1 or 2 siations suggests that all the possibilities 
for more highly coordinated and more efficient cooperative research 
in agriculture have not been exhausted.” 

The approximately 600 special assignments of staff members, 
referred to by Mr. Jardine, were shown to have included such duties 
as the presidency of Federal land banks, the chairmanship of State 
planning boards, regional. State, or local leadership of national re- 
covery activities, and participation in various ways in many research 
studies of emergency character. It involved studies in cooperative 
relationships with the Federal Civil Works Administration on farm 
tax delinquencies, farm mortgage foreclosures, and farm land values; 
of subsistence homesteads and part-time fanning in cooperation with 
the Department of the Interior; of land uses and land-use policiet< 
and control of agricultural production in cooperation with the AAA 
and other agencies; of land bank and credit policies with Farm 
Credit Administration; of farm housing, rural electrification, and 
soil erosion with the agencies therewith concerned; and other studies 
of less extensive scope. 

As a whole, therefore, the committee concluded that “ the record 
of cooperative agricultural research for the year would appear to 
go a long way toward vindicating a system wMch stimulates coordi- 
nation of the efforts and facilities of research agencies interested in 
common problems and tlie most efficient use possible of the research 
facilities, finances, and personnel of individual research institutions.” 
The continuation of the encouragement and support by the station 
section and the executive body of this increasing cooperation in 
research as directed toward the solution of problems of regional 
and national significance was recommended, and the specific request 
was made for the appointment by the association of the special 
committee on land problems authorized at the 1933 convention. 
Subsequmitiy this committee was duly appointed, as already noted, 
under the chairmantiiip of President F. D. Farrell of Kansas, 

Attention was also called by the committee to the very diffienit. 
financial situation of the research institutions themselves as a result 
of the depression. ‘‘ Concurrent with often drastic curtailments of 
State and local funds and considerable uncertainty regarding Fed- 
eral funds during the year have come more and more insistent de- 
mands for adequate information with which to guide local. State, 
regional, and national programs of readjustment and recovery.” 
The committee found, however, that despite these difficulties the 
agencies of research have continued to function with all of their 
normal courage and vigor possible under the circumstances. MAn.Tig 
of alleviating the situation were discussed by the section, and the 
problem advanced for consideration by the executive body. 
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The perennial question of the publication of the results of station 
research received attention at various points in the program. A 
report by Miss Sybil L. Smith of the Office of Experiment Stations 
from the committee on research of the division of home economics 
as to sources and means of publication of research in that subject 
revealed a reasonably adequate provision, the chief difficulties aris- 
ing with masters’ theses. A total of 167 publications on home eco- 
nomics was Usted for the year, of which over half were journal 
articles and 61 experiment station publications and in the Journal 
of AgriauJ^nmd Research. The important role of sci«itific journals 
as disseminators of agricultural research was also attested by the 
committee on experiment station organization and policy, which 
recommended study of the possibilities of furthering such publi- 
cation by the assumption of a part of the cost by the stations in 
return for separates or in other ways. 

The distribution of station publications abroad was another phase 
to receive attention, and the special committee on this subject was 
requested to study the matter further. During the year considerable 
progress was made in the collection of information through the re- 
vision by the Office of Experiment Stations of its list of Agri- 
cultural Research Institutions and Library Centers in Foreign 
Countries, the unique and useful publications of the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Roma, such as Les Institutions d’Exp4- 
rimentation Agricole dans les Pays Temp4r4s and Les Institutions 
de Laiterie dans le Monde, and the revision of International Direc- 
tory of Agricultural Experimental Institutions in Hot Countries 
and International Directory of Agricultural Engineering Institu- 
tions, and the studies of Ihe Minnesota Experiment Station and 
others. While the diversity of interests of the approximately 50 
State experiment stations is such that it seems hardly likely that 
any single mailing list can be formulated to meet all needs, it is 
believed that sources of information are now available for the han- 
dling of this matter by individual stations much more effiectivdy 
than ever before. 

The congestion in the experiment station section was such that a 
recommendation was formulated for an additional session at the next 
convention, presumably in the nature of a more or less informal con- 
ference preceding the regular program. If this plan is carried out, 
it is likdy that the 1935 meeting, probably to be held in Chicago 
about mid-November, will be even more informative than in recent 
years, and that opportunities will be available for still further 
advancement of the policies of full utilization of available resources 
and constructive cooptation and coordination of work in whidi 
there is now such gmeral inttest and whidi seem to hold out such 
substantial possil^ties. 
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[Chemical work of the Puerto Rico Insnlar Station] {Puerto Rico Dept, 
Agr. and Com. JSta, Atui. Bpt. 1933, Spanish ed., pp, 68-75).— Data are reported 
on the production of a form of cellulose extracted from bagasse and cane 
straw, on the storage and presexwation of tropical fruits, on the utilization 
of the native flours in an industrial form, the preparation of the essential oils 
of fruits and tropical plants, and on the production of a honey of a quality 
uniform with respect to density, color, and clarity. 

The forms of nitrogen in infusions of corn, timothy, red clover, tobacco, 
and red top, W. S. Eisenmengee {Jour. Agr. Bcs, lU. 8.], 49 {1934), No. 4 » PP> 
575-378). — ^Having observed that tobacco fields affected with brown root rot had 
had com planted on them in the preceding years, while the nonaffected fields 
had had tobacco planted on them, and that the soil from the fields affected with 
“brown rot” contained the greater amount of carbon and of reducing sub- 
stances, the author of this contribution from the Massachusetts Experiment 
Station carried out the investigation here reported upon “to determine 
whether there is any analogy between nitrogen derivatives in infusions of 
specific plants and the results obtained in the field.’* 

Of the methods employed and the results secured it is noted, in part, that 
“water Infusions were made of com stover (grem and dried), timothy, red 
clover, tobacco, and redtop. The duration of the infusion period was 7 weeks. 

“All the plant infusions at the time of analysis contained ammonia, protein, 
and proteose nitrogen. Corn and timothy showed low percentages of their total 
nitrogen in the form of alpha amino and amide nitrogen; tobacco and redtop 
had high percentages of total nitrogen in the form of ammonia and only traces 
of alpha amino acids and amides ; red clover was intermediate between the two 
groups in the distribution of its nitrogen compounds.” 

The water-soluble proteins of the tubercle bacillus, G. A. C. Gotpgh 
{Biochem. Jour., 27 {1933), No. 4, pp. 1049-1034) •—An ice-cold suspension of the 
living bacilli, grown on synthetic medium, was treated with a large excess of 
absolute alcohol at —10® C. This was replaced by a series of mixtures of 
alcohol and ether containing successively increasing proportions of ether until 
a suspension of the organisms in anhydrous ether was obtained, the whole of 
this treatment being carried out at —3®. The suspension was then filtered into 
Soxhlet thimbles and exhaustively extracted with ether. The bacilli were 
dried under reduced pressure, ground in a baU miU, and extracted with water, 
with 1 1 of 5 percent sodium chloride solution, and 1 1 of 0.5 percent sodium 
hydrogen carbonate solution. 

“Fractionation of the mixed proteins with half- and fully-saturated am- 
monium sulfate solutions yields two proteins, possessing many of the prop- 
erties of albumins and globulins, which show different chemical and immuno- 
logical characteristics.” Warning of the severe reactions induced by the 
inhalation even of very minute quantities of the dust of the dried ground bacilli 
Is given, and precautions taken to avoid this danger are noted. 
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l^he oxidation of sulfhydryl compounds by hydrogen peroxide. — 
Catalysis of oxidation of cysteine by thiocarbamides and thiolglyoxalines, 
N. W. PntiE (Biochem, Jour., 27 (193S), No. 4, pp. 1181-1188, figs. S). — ^In an ex- 
tension of earlier experiments,^ the anthor has now shown that thiocarba- 
mide catalyzes the oxidation of cysteine to cystine by hydrogen peroxide in 
acid solution; that dithioformamidine can oxidize cysteine to a sulfenic acid, 
this being reduced to cystine by cysteine, and that dithioformamidine has 
no effect on cystine; that substituted thiocarbamides and related substances, 
such as ergothioneine, are catalytically active (a theory for the mechanism 
of the action being offered) ; and that glutathione behaves throughout in a 
manner similar to cysteine. 

Note on the electrometric titration of dl-2-thiolhistidine, G. M. Richasb- 
soisr {Biochem. Jour,, 27 (1933), No. {, pp. 1036-1039, fig. f).— The author pre- 
sents the results of measurements by which “dissociation constants of dZ-2- 
thiolhistidine have been reasonably well substantiated at pkj, 1-84, pKg* 8.47, pKg, 
11.4, corresponding respectively to the — COOH, — ^NH®, and — SH groups of the 
amino acid. No evidence of the basic dissociation of a cyclic nitrogen atom has 
been found.” As was to be expected, the pure amino acid did not form a readilj 
reversible oxidation-reduction system. 

The biochemistry of silicic acidi, I-IV (Biochem. Jour., 27 (1933), No. 4t PP- 
990-1021, figs. 3). — ^The first of these four papers reports a method for determin- 
ing silicic acid analogous to the reaction utilized by Fiske and Subbarow 
(B. S. R., 55, p. 310) for the determination of phosphorus, and in the three 
remaining papers the application of the micro method for the detennination 
of the analytical data required for the biological studies indicated. 

I. Micro-determination of silica, B. J. King and H. Stantial (pp. 990- 
1001). — ^After considering several procedures for determining silica in bio- 
logical material, the authors selected a colorimetric method which makes use 
of the blue color produced when silicomolybdic acid is reduced by 1:2:4- 
aminonaphtholsulfonic acid, adapting this procedure to the determination of 
very small quantities of silica. 

The potentially color-producing phosphate was removed by piecipitation 
with calcium chloride and ammonia and the silicate recovered in the jSltrate. 
Iron was removed as ferric phosphate in the presence of calcium carbonate 
“ on the acid side of neutrality.” Blood was deproteinized by means of basic 
ferric acetate, the silica remaining in solution. The procedure has been 
adapted to urine, blood, and a variety of tissues. Figures demonstrating the 
degree of accuracy which may be expected are presented. 

II. The presence of silica in tissues, B. J. King, H. Stantial, and M. Dolan 
(pp. 1002-1006).— With the aid of the method detailed in the foregoing paper, 
it was shown that “silica occurs in small but significant amounts in fetal 
tissue. A considerable excretion of silicate occurs through the kidneys. The 
silicate level of the urine of Herbivora is much higher than that of Carnivora. 
The amount of silica appearing in the urine is markedly influenced by diet. 
Circulating blood contains only very small amounts of silica. A variety of adult 
tissues shows marked differences in silica content, lung having the largest 
amount.” 

III. The esBoretion of administered silica, B. J. King, H. Stantial, and M. 
Dolan (pp. 1007-1014).— “Introduction of soluble or of particulate silica into 
the stomachs of animals leads to marked increases in the output of silicate in 
the urine without any corresponding increase in the blood. 


» Biochem. Jour., 25 (1931), No. 5, pp. 15^1579. figs. 14. 
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Moderate increases in the concentration of silica in the blood and enormous 
increases in the urine were observed following the intravenous injection of 
silicic acid. Not all the silica injected could be accounted for by that recovered 
in the urine. Intravenous injection of a suspension of finely particulate silica 
caused death of the animal within a few hours with moderate increases in 
the urinary silica. The blood appears capable of maintaining a much hi^er 
concentration of organic than of inorganic silicate. Injection of a solution 
of the glycol ester of silicic acid resulted in considerable increases in the 
‘ total ’ silica content of the blood and moderate increases in the urine. The 
animals died several days subsequent to the administration of the organic 
silicate. 

“ Spraying of silicic acid into the lungs led to increased urinary output, but it 
is not certain that this was due to absorption from the lungs." 

ly. Relation of sUica to the growth of phfftoplanhton, E. J. King and V. 
Davidson (pp. 1015-1021).— “Addition of silicate to a culture solution already 
containing an abundance of nutrient salts caused increased diatom growth. 
In high concentration silicic acid appeared to have an unfavorable effect on 
tile growth of diatoms. Dissolution of silica appeared to be more rapid in an 
autolyzing suspension of diatoms containing cdiloroform than in one which had 
been boiled.” 

The preparation of galacturonic acid from plant materials, with a note 
on some of its derivatives, H. R. Nanji (Biochem, Jour., 27 (IBSS), No. i, pp. 
116&-1165). — ^The possibilities of sugar beet residues, of apple pomace, and of 
lemon peel as material to be hydrolyzed directly for the preparation of galac- 
turonic acid were compared, with the result that the last named proved by 
far the most satisfactory. Galacturonic acid ftom apple pomace could not be 
separated from an unknown levorotatory substance. 

The lemon peel was cut into small pieces and boiled with 60 percent alcohol for 
a short time, dried, and coarsely powdered. Portions of 100 g were hydrolyzed 
with 2,000 cc of 3 percent HaSO* for 20 hr., preliminary experiments having 
shown that a maximum yield of galacturonate was obtained under these 
conditions. After hydrolysis, the greater part of the sulfuric acid was removed 
by barium hydroxide, added with vigorous stirring, the remainder by gb^^ng 
with barium carbonate. The filtrate was evaporated to 400 cc at a temperature 
below 40® C. This solution was twice decolorized by shaking with norite, and 
the barium galacturonate was precipitated by pouring it into 3 times its volume 
of alcohol. The precipitate was well washed with warm alcohol and dried under 
reduced pressure. The amount obtained from 100 g of the dry peel was 30 g, 
with an ash content equivalent to 2^.48 percent Ba. The barium salt was 
decomposed with sulfuric acid. It was found that if the simp did not crystallize 
within 2 days in a vacuum desiccator it was best to granulate it by means of 
dry acetone; a considerable amount of brown coloring matter remained in 
the acetone. Ten g of barium salt gave a yield of 3 g of free galacturonic 
acid as a white crystalline powder. This could then be recrystallized from a 
mixture of dilute alcohol and acetone or glacial acetic acid and ether; in 
either case the acid was dissolved in the minimum quantity of the solvent 
in which it was soluble and then acetone or ether added until the solution was 
just turbid and aUowed to crystallize. The acid was obtained as white crystals 
m. p. 159®. 

The absorption spectra of the mixed fatty acids from cod-liver oil, W. J. 
Dahn and T. Moobe [Biochem. Jour., 27 (1933), No. 4, pp. 1166^1169, fig. 1).— 
The mixed fatty acids prepared from a typical cod-liver oU by a brief saponifi- 
cation, removal of the nonsaponifiable matter by ether, acidification, and ether 
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extraction showed only relatively low absorption in the ultraviolet region, with- 
out fine structure 2,300 a. u.=6,5). If, however, the time taken for 

the saponification were prolonged, or if the separated acids were boiled with a 
further supply of alcoholic KOH, the absorption became much more intense 
2,300 a. u. after 12 hr. =72), and definite signs of fine structure became 

evident. 

“ From a biological standpoint our results may be of interest in opening up 
the possibility that highly unsaturated acids may exist in vivo in two forms, 
nonabsorptive and absorptive.” 

Interaction of halogenacetates and SH compounds: The reaction of 
halogenacetic acids with glutathione and cysteine; the mechanism of iodo- 
acetate poisoning of glyoxalase, F. Dickens (Biocheni. Jour,, 27 (1933), No, 4, 
pp, 1141-1151^ figs, 9), — ^When neutral solutions of sodium iodoacetate and gluta- 
thione were mixed the resulting reaction followed the bimolecular law, eliminat- 
ing iodide with the formation of a thio ether, the corresponding reaction with 
cysteine being thus represented : 

HOOaCH (NH.) .CH5iSH+I.GHaCOOH=HOOG.CH (NHa) .GH*S.GU*.GOOH+HI. 

The behavior of bromoacetate was similar but less vigorous, while that of 
chloroacetate was much less so; the respective velocity constants for the reac- 
tion at 38® G. were of the relative order, I: Br : Gl=15: 9: 0.15. With cyst^e 
a similar reaction occurred, and the pure reaction product was prepared in good 
yield under conditions of reaction and temperature not very different from the 
phsyiologicaL 

The iodoacetate inhibition of glyoxalase activity was reversed completely by 
the addition of glutathione to the inactivated extract, from which it is inferred 
that only the coenzyme of glyoxalase is inactivated by iodoacetate, the en^me 
itself remaining undamaged. ” The concentration of iodoacetate necessary to 
inhibit glyoxalase preparations depends on the method of preparation of the 
extracts. With crude undialyzed extracts high concentrations of iodoacetate 
(N/lOO) are necessary, while with the preparations subjected to thorough 
dialysis the amount of iodoacetate is nearly equivalent to the content of added 
glutathione, thus iodoacetate in about 10^ m concentration or less may be suffi- 
cient to stop lactic-acid formation from synthetic methylglyoxal in the dialyzed 
extracts. This is of the same order of concentration as that found to inhibit 
the glyoxalase action of tissue slices, prepared and studied by Warburg’s method. 
Hence it is once more ^own that quantitative conclusions drawn from the 
behavior of extracts may be misleading when applied to the intact tissues. 
The concentration of iodoacetate needed to check the conversion of synthetic 
methylglyoxal into lactic acid by intact tissues is of the same order as that 
. . . required to slop the conversion of glucose into lactic acid by tissues.” 

The action of polyhydric phenols on urease: The influence of thiol 
compounds, J. H. Quii^TEL (Biochem. Jour,, 27 (1983), No, 4, pp, 1116-1122 ). — 
Of the three dihydric phenols, catechol and quinol were found exceedingly toxic 
to urease, but resorcinol was without action. Quinol at a concentration of 1 
part in 2 millions reduced the activity of urease under the experimental con- 
ditions employed to less than 50 percent. Quinone is more toxic to urease than 
quinoL Evidence to show that the toxic effects of catechol and quinol are 
probably due to the presence of the corresponding quinones in the aqueous 
solutions of these dihydric phenols and that the protective action of thiol com- 
pounds is due to reduction of the quinone to the corresponding dihydric phenol 
is given. “The toxicity of catechol or quinol at concentrations as low as 
1/100,000 is not affected by the presence of potassium cyanide or amino acids. 
This distingui^es the toxicity of catechol or quinol from that of metals or 
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that of dyestuffs. The presence of protein (serum or egg white) does not 
protect urease from catechol. Boiled egg white has a protective action (due 
probably to liberated thiol groups). 

“ Thiol compounds (cysteine, glutathione, thiolacetic acid, H.*S) and sodium 
hydrosulfite d iminish or eliminate the toxicity of polyhydric phenols to urease.” 

** Adren aline , protocatechuic acid, protocutechuic aldehyde, gallic acid, and 
pyrogallol are toxic to urease but less so than catechol. Phloroglucinol is 
without action.” “Hydrogen peroxide and ‘hyperol’, though very toxic to 
urease, are less so than catechol.” 

The proteolytic enzymes of yeast, T. F. Macrae (Biocliem, Jour., 27 (1933), 
Xo. 4, pp. 1229-1236), — ^“The liberation of the proteolytic enzymes, dipeptidase, 
aminopolypeptidase, and proteinase by the autolysis of English top yeast and 
Dutch baker’s yeast has been studied and has been shown to differ in several 
respects from the liberation of these enzymes from Ldwenbrhu yeast. Quantita- 
tive differences in the b^avior of the enzsines from these sources to adsorbents 
and other treatment have also been observed.” 

Various methods for the preparation of dipeptidase, aminopolypeptidase, and 
proteinase from Ldwenbrfiu yeast were found to require modification when used 
for the preparation of these enzymes from English top yeast. By means of 
modifications of these methods, preparations of (1) dipeptidase completely free 
from proteinase and containing only traces of aminopolypeptidase, and 
(2) aminopolypeptidase free from both dipeplidase and proteinase were ob- 
tained from English top yeast Proteinase, free from dipeptidase but not from 
aminopolypeptidase, was obtained from English top yeast and Dutch baker’s 
yeast 

Modifications in the absorption spectrum of vitamin A under the influ- 
ence of irradiation [trans. title], A. Chevallieb and Y. Ohoeon (Compt. Rend. 
8oc. Biol. IParis), 115 (1934), 12, pp. 1297-1299, flff. i).— With the apparatus 

previously described (E. S. R., 70, p. 1^) slightly modified to permit the cooling 
of the solution during the period of measurement, the authors have repeated 
their spectrophotometric measurements of vitamin A during prolonged irradia- 
tion. 

In the first 15 min, the maximum absorption dropped from 3,280 mfi to 
3,250 mil, but with almost no change in the form of the absorption curve. On 
prolonging the time the maximum absorption dropped to 3,200, 3,100, and 
3450 m/t, and at the same time the slopes of the curves were considerably 
distorted. This is thought to indicate that in the destruction of vitamin A 
before reaching the state of j8-ionone intermediate compounds are formed. 

Isolation of oryzanin (antineuritic vitamin) from yeast, S. O wPAmc 
(Imp. Acad. [ Japan] Proc., 10 (1934), A’o. 2, pp. 93-98). — ^Following the same 
technic as in the earlier preparation of a concentrate of vitamin Bi from rice 
polishings and studies of its chemical properties (E. S. E., 69, p. 6), the author 
has isolated the vitamin from yeast in the form of hydi'ochloride, plcrolonate, 
ana chloraurate, with the conclusion that the antineuritic vitamin from yeast 
IS identical with that from rice polishings, a sulfur-containing compound with 
the formula CasHicN4SOa. 

The material used in preparing the concentrate was pressed baker’s yeast 
which had been soaked in a vitamin Bi-contaixiing solution for 5 or 6 hr. with 
continuous passage of air through the solution, this procedure having been 
found to Increase considerably the vitamin Bi content of the yeast. 

Isolation of oryzanin (antineuritic vitainin) •—Third report, S. Ohdaxe 
iBul Agr. Ghem. Soe. Japan, 10 (1934), ^ 0 . 4^-6, pp. 71-76, fig%. 2).— Noted above. 
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From irradiated ergosterol to crystalline vitamin D, according to the 
work of Bonrdillon and of Windans [trans. title], G. Tanbbt {Bui. Boc, 
Cliim, Biol., 15 (1933), Ko. 9, pp, 1346-1364)- — ^An excellent historical review is 
given of the investigations of the authors noted in the title and their associates 
leading to the Isolation of vitamin D in crystalline form. A bibliography of 
17 titles is appended. 

The technique of glass electrode measurements, B. S. Piatt and S. Dick- 
inson (Biochem. Jour., 27 (1933), No. 4, pp. 1069-1077, fig- 1)- — ^A detailed de- 
scription of the design and construction of a glass electrode system is given, 
the topics considered with particular care being the selection, preparation, and 
properties of the glass membrane, preparation of half cells, liquid-liquid junc- 
tion potentials, standardization of the cell system, and the effect of temperature 
on glass electrode potential measurements. 

“Careful temperature control is shown to be of considerable importance. 
Measurements made of the H-ion concentration of buffer solutions may show 
apparent acid and alkaline changes due to temperature variations. Reference 
is made to the importance of these factors in the interpretation of the so- 
called * acid change ’ in blood.’’ 

A stainless steel high-pressure ultrafilter, S. J. Follet and A. T. R. Mattigk 
(Biocfiem. Jour., 27 (1933), No. 4, pp. 1113-1115, figs. 5).— A high-pressure ultra- 
filtration apparatus constructed solely of stainless steel is described, construc- 
tional details being indicated in working drawings. Various applications of 
the apparatus are indicated. 

The filter is connected through a needle valve and dust filter “ to a nitrogen 
cylinder by means of a flexible copper pipe tested to a pressure of 5 000 Ib./sq. 
in. It is quite safe to apply full cylinder pressure to the filter as it also is 
tested to 5,000 Ib./sq. in. Filtration at 110 atmospheres through Seitz pads is 
very rapid, and even through Cellophane No. 300 about 100 cc per day of a 0.6 
percent solution of bovine serum-albumin may be ultrafiltered.” 

The titration of dyes for their bacteriostatic action, M. V. Reed and B. F. 
Gentjng (Stain Technol., 9 (1934), No. 4, pp. The bacteriostatic power 

of crystal, gentian, and methyl violets and of malachite green and brilliant 
green with respect to the growth of cultures of Btaphiflococciis aureus and 
Bacterium communior was measured, with the results, in part, that of these 
triphenylmethane dyes the triamino derivatives (crystal violet, etc.) were 
found to have a bacteriostatic action upon the Gram-positive organism 8 . aureus 
at concentrations much lower than those effective in the case of the diamino 
derivatives (malachite green, brilliant green) upon the same organism. In the 
case of the Gram-negative B. communior, however, brilliant green (tetraethyl- 
diamino derivative) was most effective, followed by malachite green (tetra- 
methyl-diamino derivative), the crystal violet group of dyes b^ng much less 
inhibitive for this organism. 

The need for a standardization of methods for estimating the bacteriostatic 
power of dyes is emphasized, as is also the observation that the determinations 
of the power of a dye to produce bacteriostasis in vitro do not determine its 
behavior in vivo. 

A rapid method for the determination of total nitrogen in soil, E. M. 
Bmmbrt (Boil Bci., 38 (1934), No. 2, pp. 139-W) To 0,2 to 1 g of flinty 
ground dry soil (the sample should contain at least 0.5 mg of N) in a dry 20 
by 150 mm test tube, add by means of a pipette exactly 1 cc of a 50 percent 
solution of sodium chlorate, placing the solution in the bottom of the tube with- 
out toudiing the sides. (Samples high in organic matter but low in nitrogen 
may require 2 cc of the chlorate solution.) Add exactly 3 cc of a 50 percent by 
volume solution of sulfuric acid. Shake the tube and heat the upper part of 
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the solution while shaking until the reaction starts, but not long enough to boil 
off water. Put the tube into boUing water in such a manner that the water 
comes to the top of the solution in the tube. Keep in the boiling water until 
the soil is completely osidized (usually about 5 min,, although a longer time will 
do no harm). The oxidation is complete when a clear yellow or brownish solu- 
tion is present with a white to brownish silica residue which settles readily. 
Care should be taken that appreciable amounts of water are not lost from the 
tube, since this would make aliquoting inaccurate. Green fumes may appear, 
and a slight explosion may take place, but this does no harm. If foaming 
places some particles of the soil up on the sides of the tube, they should be 
returned into the solution by diaking and rotating. 

** When it is certain the oxidation is complete, cool the solution in cold water 
and add, slowly at first, exactly 6 cc of 40 percent sodium hydroxide, cooling in 
cold water to prevent excessive heat. The solution should now be rather 
strongly alkaline. Filter and place 1 ce of the filtrate in another test tube. 
Add ratlier rapidly 2 cc of fuming sulfuric acid (15 percent SOa) and shake 
and blow across the top of the tube until the chlorine is exi)elled and the solu- 
tion is colorless. Boiling caused by the acid will do no harm here. Add a few 
drops more of the acid and note whether any more chlorine is liberated. 

“When the solution is free of excess chloric acid, immediately add 1 cc of 
phenoldisulfonic acid. The solution i^ould remain colorless except for the 
tinge which the phenoldisulfonic acid adds. If a yellowish tinge appears, excess 
chloric acid is still present, and off-color tints will appear. Another aliquot 
must be taken and treated as before, making certain all chloric acid is absent 
If trouble is experienced in getting rid of chloric acid, heat the 1-cc aliquot 
nearly to boiling before adding the fuming sulfuric acid. After a few seconds 
wash the solution into a 200-cc Erlenmeyer flask with about 15 to 20 cc of 
water and neutralize with clear 40 percent sodium hydroxide until the maxi- 
mum yellow color develops. Make to a volume which brings the color intensity 
fairly close to the standard used and compare in a colorimeter.” 

The author of this communication ftom the Kentucky Experiment Station 
has already described other quite similar chlorate oxidations (B. S. R., 65, p. 
312). The recorded percentages of error in the nitrogen determination method 
here described range from +8.4 to —14.2. 

A note on the determination of titanium in soils, J. S. Joebe and L. T, ‘ 
Kasdos (Soil Sci.f 38 (1934), ^o. 3. pp, 241—243), — Sources of error or inconven- 
ience met with in various forms of soil-analysis procedure are noted in a con- 
tribution from the New Jersey Experiment Stations, and the following modifi- 
cation of the usual procedure is suggested : 

“ The residue from the SiO* is fused with KHSO*, and the TiO, is determined. 
An aliquot of the HGl filtrate obtained in the process of stabilizing the SiOa is 
then taken, the RaOa precipitated, ignited in a platinum crucible, wdghed, fused 
with KHSO*, the TiOi determined, the figure for the TiOa multipUed by the 
aliquot factor, the result added to the figure on the TlOi in the SiOi residue, 
and the sum represents the total TiO* in the 5-g sample of sofi.” 

A rapid method for obtaining protein-free ultrafiltrates of blood and 
plasma, C. Wilson and E. R. Holiday (Biockem, Jour,, 27 (idSfi), No, 4, pp, 
1093-1098, fig. i).— An apparatus for rapid ultrafiltration is described, together 
with methods for preparing collodion membranes with the object of removing 
proteins from blood, plasma, and serum for the isolation of various constituents. 
“The method is suitable (1) for obtaining rapidly small quantities of ultra- 
filtrate for inoculation ; (2) for filtering large quantities.” 
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Determination of iodine in blood, H. J. Perkin (BiocJiem. Jour,, 27 (1933), 
No. 4, pp. 1078-1081). — ^“A weighed amount of normal whole blood, up to 10 cc, 
is placed in a nickel crucible of 50-cc capacity, together with 2 g of potassium 
carbonate. . . . The crucible is placed directly in an electric muffle furnace 
heating to 500° [C.] in 30 min. Then the oyen is adjusted to maintain this 
temperature, as indicated by a theriflometer. Heating is continued for 4 hr. 
The charred mass is broken up and finely ground with a spatula, care being 
taken to retain every particle in the crucible. Depending on the amount of ash 
present, water is added to form a pasty mass such as will fall away from the 
side of the crucible. This paste is extracted with 95 percent alcohol 4 times, 
using 7 cc each time. The extracts are passed through a filter paper . . . , the 
filtrate being caught in a round-bottomed Pyrex dish of 30-cc capacity. This 
alcoholic solution is evaporated to dryness on an electric hot plate layered with 
asbestos, boiling being carefully avoided. 

“ The dry residue is now taken up with 1 cc of water and transferred to a 
tube of diameter 1 cm and length 2.5 cm, in which are placed 10 or 12 small 
capillary tubes sealed at the upper end. The solution is made slightly add with 
0.1 N HsS04, a mlcrodrop of a saturated aqueous solution of methyl orange 
serving as an indicator. In order to oxidize the potassium iodide to iodate, 4 
drops of a freshly prepared aqueous solution of bromine are added. The tubes 
are placed directly in contact with an electric hot plate. The capillary tubes 
insure regular and steady boiling. The solution is boiled for 1 min. Twenty 
sec. after the initiation of boiling, the yellow color of the bromine disappears. 
The tubes are immediately placed on ice. A small drop (0.02 cc) of a potas- 
sium iodide solution containing approximately lOOy of iodine is added. Iodine 
is liberated to 6 times the amount originally present. One drop of starch solu- 
tion is added and the solution titrated to colorless, using 0.01 n sodium thiosul- 
fate in a microburette. (One hundred and fifty divisions of thiosulfate from 
the microburette used were equivalent to I.O87 of original iodine.)” 

The use of some micro-organisms in sugar analysis, T. J. Habdino and 
T. P. Nicholson (Biochem. Jour., 27 (1033), No. 4, pp. 1082-1094 ).— 'Fovlt out of 
a number of micro-organisms examined appeared useful as biological reagents 
for sugars. 

A strain of Proteus vulgaris was found not to remove fructose, mannose, 
maltose, lactose, sucrose, arabino^e, and xylose, but was variable in its action 
on galactose. “ Proteus can be applied to Polin-Wu blood filtrates and to urines 
after treatment with H.SO1 and Lloyd’s reagent and after treatment with 
HgSOi and BaCOi.” Details of the analysis of mixtures of glucose, fructose, 
and sucrose are given. 

” MoniJia tropicalis is extremely active in removal of maltose, A method for 
the estimation of maltose is given, depending on the use of Saccharomyces 
marwianus, followed by M. tropicalis. Baker’s and brewer’s yeasts show varia- 
tion in their removal power toward maltose, depending on the freshness of the 
organism.” A method using “ aged ” and ” fresh ” baker’s yeast for the sepa- 
ration of glucose and maltose is suggested. krusei is a useful sugar 
reagent, as it only removed glucose, fructose, and mannose.” 

A system of carbohydrate analysis, embracing glucose, fructose-mannose, 
galactose, sucrose, maltose, and lactose, is outlined, and the result of the analy- 
sis of such a mixture by the biological reagents is given. Some precautions 
in the use of organisms as analytical reagents for sugars are suggested. 

Experimental work on encumber fermentation, VI, Vn, F. W. Fabian 
and A. L. Nienhuis (Michigan 8ta, Tech, Bui, 14O (1934), PP- ^7, figs, 11).— The 
bulletin contains two more papers of this series (E. S. B., 68, p. 731). 
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VI. Factors influencing the formation of ropy Mne in cucumher fermenta- 
tion (pp. 3-22).— Four samples of ropy brine yielded 13 cultures of bacteria, 
which were divided into two groups on the basis of their morphological, cul- 
tural, and physiological characteristics. Seven cultures consisted of short, 
motile (with one nonmotile exception), Gram-negative, encapsulated rods which 
did not ferment any of the carbohydrates tested. Six cultures consisted of 
bacteria which were motile. Gram-negative rods somewhat longer than those 
of the first group. Three members of this group were encapsulated. The 
various cultures are described. 

The optimum conditions for the production of ropiness when these 13 cul- 
tures were inoculated into cucumber brine were determined with respect to 
acidity, salinity, and temperature. It was found that the cultures produced the 
greatest amount of ropiness in a brine having a low acidity and a low salinity. 
The ropiness likewise increased with a rise in temperature. The influence of 
dissociation on ropiness was also studied, the rough form of the two organisms 
studied producing little or no ropiness as compared with the smooth form. 

“Attention is called to the fact that ropiness is most easily controlled by 
increasing the salt concentration about twice as fast as normal. The salometer 
should not be used to measure the salinity in ropy brine, due to the gross error 
in this method caused by the viscosity of brine as a result of the type of bacteria 
present.” 

VIL Bacillus nigrificans n. sp. as a came of ptcJcle blackening (pp. 23-27). — 
An organism which under suitable conditions produces blackening in pickle 
bilne due to a water-soluble pigment has been isolated from samples of black 
pickle brine. The name given to this organism is B. nigrificans n. sp. The 
conditions necessary for blackening were found to be the presence of a 
carbohydrate, such as dextrose, the absence of an exce«!sive amount of such 
nitrogenous material as peptone, and a practically neutral or slightly alkaline 
reaction of the brine. 

Cider making on the farm, W. F. Walsh (yew York State 8ta. Circ. H9 
(1934), pp. 18, figs. 5 ). — ^The subject is covered in some detail from the selection 
of varieties, the blending of which will yield cider of good flavor through press- 
ing, clarift-ing, and filtering to bottling and pasteurizing. The novel feature of 
the methods described is a direction for carbonating cider in the bottles by 
adding suitable quantities of solid carbon dioxide (“dry ice”) to the chilled 
bottled cider, followed by sealing and pasteurizing. 

Making cider vinegar on the farm, D. K. Tbessleb (Neio York State Sta. 
Circ. 148 ( 1934)9 PP- S).— This circular discusses very briefiy the choice of varie- 
ties of apples, the effect of the stage of maturity at which the fruit is pressed, 
the fermentation and acetification processes and the conditions favoring satis- 
factory results in each of these two steps, and the preservation of the finished 
vinegar. Condenbed directions for making cider vinegar on the farm follow 
this summary of the processes involved. 

AGBIOTJITTIEAL METEOBOIOGY 

Weather, R. Aberobombt, rev, by A. H. R. Goidib (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, TruMer <f Co„ mi, rev. ed., pp. XII+Z7i, [pis. 9], figs. [56]).— In this 
new edition of a standard work, which first appeared in 188T, the subject matter 
has been thoronghly revised and largely rewritten. The new edition differs from 
the old “ in containing an account of present-day knowledge of the upper air 
and in the prominence given at every stage to the application of physical prin- 
ciples in explaining the processes of weather.” It is stated that the object <rf 
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the work is “ to place before the general reader a short but clear picture of 
the science of which it treats.’* Brief references are made to practical applica- 
tions to agriculture and industry. 

Climate and the physical needs of plants: Means of comparison [trans. 
title], L. Montlaxjr (Oompt, Bend, Acad, 8ci. [Parts], 199 (1934), No. 7, pp. 4^4r 
4i)6j figs. 2). — graphic method of defining the climatic factors determining the 
type of vegetation is described. 

Relations between French v^etation and climate [trans. title], G. Goujon 
(Meni. Oft- Natl. M6t. France, No. 23 (1982), pp. figs. 59).— This 

is an exhaustive memoir dealing in some detail with continental, Atlantic, 
Mediterranean, and mountain influences as affecting particularly different types 
of natural vegetation in France, but also referilng briefly to certain agricultural 
crops and crop adaptations. 

A bibliography, vegetation charts, and an appendix giving a classification of 
conifers are given. 

China rainfall and world weather, Chang-Wang Tu (2Iem. Boy. Met. Soc., 
4 (1934), No. 38, pp. 99-117, figs, d).— This paper gives the results of use of sta- 
tistical methods to study the relation between the summer rainfall of China and 
the pressure, temperature, and rainfall of the world. Certain relationships are 
shown, and attempts are made to interpret the empirical results and to sho\\ 
their possible value in forecasting summer rainfall in China. 

The sugar cane and weather, H. M. TiEAKE (Internafl. Sugar Jour., 36 
(1934), Nos. 424, PP- W-lSl, fig. 1; 425, pp. 183-185; 426, pp. 227-229).— Meth- 
ods and results of work of various investigators on the subject are reviewed, 
and the relations of temperature, rainfall, humidity, light, and wind to the 
growth and quality of Juice of sugarcane are discussed, particularly from the 
standpoints of economic conditions and improvement ot quality and culture. 
The need for dual treatment of data by correlation and by the Fisher method 
of analysis is pointed out. 

Monthly Weather Review, [May-June 19B4] (U. 8. Mo. Weather Bev., 
62 (1934), Nos. 5, pp. H9-119, pis. 8, figs. 6; 6, pp. 181-219, pis. 11, figs. 10). — In 
addition to the usual detailed summaries of climatological data, solar and aero- 
logical observations, observations on weather on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
and on rivers and floods, and bibliographical and other information, these 
numbers contain the following contributions : 

No. 5. — ^Reduction of the Barometric Pressure over the Plateau to the 5,000- 
ioot Level, by D. M. Little and E. M. Vernon (pp. 149^155) ; The Character 
and Magnitude of the Dense Dust-Cloud Which Passed over Washington, D. C., 
May 11, 1934, by I. F. Hand (pp. 156, 157) ; How a Commercial Pilot May Con- 
tribute to a Program of Air-mass Analysis by Observations Made during 
Flight, by L. P. Harrison (pp. 157-159) ; A Statistical Analysis of Fogs at 
Greensboro, N. C., Airport, by J. C. Scholl (pp. 159i-162) ; Dust Storm of April 
12, 1934, Baton Rouge, La., by R. J. and R. D. Russdl (pp. 162, 163) ; Analysis 
of the Precipitation of Bains and Snows at Mount Vernon, Iowa, by N. Knight 
(pp. 168, 164) ; and Circulation in the Stratosphere over Brazil, by A. B. Serra 
(P. 164). 

No. 6. — Climatic Characteristics of the Boulder Dam Region, by G. V. Sager 
(pp. 181-185) ; The Great Wind of April 11-12, 1934, on Mount Washington, 
N. H., and Its Measurement. — ^I, Winds of Superhurricane Force and a Heated 
Anemometer for Their Measurement during Ice-forming Conditions, by S. Pag- 
luica (pp. 186-189) ; II, The Mount Washington, N. H., Heated Anemometer, 
by D. W. Mann (pp. 18G-191) ; III, The Calibration of the Mount Wa^ington. 
N. H., Heated Anemometer and the Analysis of Its Record of April 11-12, 1934. 
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by 0. F. Marvin (pp. 191-195) ; Further Conclusions from Additional Observa- 
tions in the Free Air Over San Diego, Calif., by D. Blake (pp. 195-199) ; 
Hourly Distribution of Rainfall at Mobile, Ala., by H. Armstrong (p. 200) ; 
Tii g ht ning Branches on the Ground, by R. H. Weightman (pp. 200, 201) ; Some 
Observations of the Sun through a Dust Storm, by 0. T. Elvey (pp. 201, 202) ; 
and The Tropical Disturbance of June 5-2S, by G. E. Dunn (pp. 202, 203). 

Climatological data for the United States by sections, [May.-Jiine 1934] 
(U. S. Dept. Agr., Weather Bur. Glimat Data, 21 {193i), Nos. 5, pp. [2011^ 
pis. 2, figs. 6; 6, pp. [202], pis. 2, figs. 5).— These numbers contain the usual brief 
summaries and detailed tabular statements of climatological data for each 
State. 

Temperature and precipitation map of the United States, J. S. Gibson 
(Jour. Geogr., S3 (1934), No. 6, pp. 237-240, fig. I).— A map showing in graphic 
form the temperature and precipitation of each State, suitable especially for 
classroom instruction, is given and briefly described. This map is based on 
mean monthly and mean annual temperature and precipitation data for about 
100 stations. 

Meteorological observations, [July— August 1934], O. I. Gtjnness and 
P. Shaw (Massachusetts 8ta. Met, 8er. Buis. 647-548 (1934), PP. 4 euch).— The 
usual summaries of observations at Amherst, Mass., with brief notes on the 
more signiflcant features of the weather of each month. 

European meteorological organizations [trans. title], A. Meolicchia (Ri~ 
cerca 8ci. [JRojjju], 2 (1934), No. 3-4, PP* 71-84). — ^Meteorological organizations 
in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Danzig, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Netherlands, England, B^gium. Prance, and Switzerland, and major 
features of their work are briefly described. 

World weather records (Bmifhsn. Misc. Collect., 90 (1934), PP- VIII+SIB; 
rev. in Met. Mag. [London), 69 (1934), No. 823, pp. 171-173). — This is a supple- 
ment to Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collection 79 (E. S. R., 57, p. 612), giving 
summaries of official meteorological observations from 1921 to 1930, collected 
by G. O. Simpson, R. C. Mossman. G. Walker, and P. L. Clayton, and assembled 
and arranged for publication by H. H. Clayton. 

SOILS— FEETniZEES 

Application of the theory of probability to the size distribution of soil 
aggregates, C. Affueck (8oi7 8oi., 38 (1934), No. 2, pp. 118-119, figs. S).— By an 
application of the theory of probability the author of this contribution from the 
Utah Experiment Station has developed, in a mathematical discussion here fully 
presented, an algebraic equation for the most probable particle size distribution 
in the case of a homogeneous substance broken into fine particles by a random 
process. Because soils, instead of being composed of a homogeneous material, 
consist of “ several kinds of material with different physical properties, each 
of which has a distribution curve of its own ”, the individual curves obtained 
cannot be made to fit actual soil distribution curves; however, by summing 
several terms of the type given it was possible to fit rather closely an experi- 
mental Trenton clay distribution curve, and “ it is clear that by adding subse- 
quent minor distributions a more precise fit may be obtained.” 

Soils of Pondera County: Soil reconnoissance of Montana.-^Preliminai 7 
report, L. F. Giesekee (Montana 8ta. Bill. 291 (1934), PP- 62, fig. 1, maps 4).— 
This bulletin records a reconnoissance survey of this county, its area being 
1,6353 sq. miles. Located in the northwest part of the State, the county lies 
mostly in the drainage basin of the Marias River. 
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The soils are grouped in 19 soil series and 42 soil types, the most extensive 
single grouping being that of the Joplin loams, which were found to cover 9.8 
percent of the area surveyed. Mountains were found to cover 8.9 percent, and 
159.6 sq. miles of other types were so sharply rolling as to be unsuitable for 
agriculture. 

Sandy soils: Methods of management^ G. M. Gbantham and G. E. Millab 
{Michigan Sta, Spec. Bui. 248 (1934), PP- 4^, fiffs. 15).— It is recommended that 
only the better grade of sandy soils should be selected for farming under pres- 
ent conditions. 

“ In order to conserve soil humus and reduce the cost of operation, sandy 
soils should be kept compact and should be plowed and tilled as little as is 
consistent with good seed bed preparation and proper weed control. Botations 
should be arranged to indude a comparatively large acreage of legumes, as 
alfalfa and clover, and the use of green manuring and cover crops in order to 
maintain the humus and nitrogen content of the soil and to reduce the loss of 
plant food by leaching. On most farms where the general or mixed type of 
farming is followed, as much livestock should be kept as can be fed very largely 
from the feed produced imder a good soil management system. All farm manure 
should be handled in a manner to conserve idant food. Commercial fertilizers 
should be used to balance the plant food content of the manure and to supple- 
ment the supply of plant food in manure so that crops are adequately and 
properly fertilized. Marl, limestone, or other forms of lime should be used on 
sour soils to fit them for the growing of alfalfa and clover, to increase the 
efdciency of manure and commercial fertilizer, and to increase the yield of the 
most commonly gi'own crops.” 

Effect of burning on forest soils, H. A. Eoweixs and R. E. Stephenson 
{Soil Sci., 38 (1934), 3, pp. Nitrification in forest soils was found 

by the authors of this contribution from the Oregon Experiment Station to be 
stimulated by burning and the liberation of the basic ash materials. Burning 
and the increased nitrification thereby induced increase the soluble mineral 
nutrients in the soil ** probably for some time after burning.” 

On the other hand, burning destroys not only the organic matter on top of 
the soil but may destroy some of that in the immediate soil surface. The 
temporary effect of burning may be helpful ... in some respects, but, since 
the productivity of the forest soil depends upon gradual mineralization of the 
fallen litter, it does not appear reasonable to expect continuous and often 
repeated burning to improve forest soil fertility.” 

The carbon : nitrogen ratio in relation to soil classification, M. S. Andeb- 
soN and H. G. Byees {Soil Sci., 38 (1934), No. 2, pp. 121-138 ). — ^In a contribution 
from the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, XT. S. D. A., the authors studied the 
available data on the carbon : nitrogen ratio of soils with reference to their 
classification in the great soil groups. In each group the ratio decreased with 
depth, thou^ this decrease was ** neither uniform nor absolutely general.” 
The mean nitrogen content of the surface soils of each of the great soil groups 
is stated. Some further observations were that ” the variations of the carbon: 
nitrogen ratio are so wide as to make the determination of nitrogen wholly 
useless as means of estimation of either carbon or organic matter. The data 
indicate a wide variation in the ratio between the great groups and also a 
highly variable ratio in different soils within each group. The most constant 
ratio is found in the dtiemozem group. It is more variable in the prairie group 
and becomes erratic in the other groups.” The possible and probable factors 
determining the magnitude of the ratio are discussed, and the conclusion is 
100688—35 2 
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reached that the results indicate “ an essential difference in the organic matter 
of the different groups.” 

Laws of soil colloidal behavior. — ^XV, Ionic exchange with hydroxides, 
A. J. Pugh (Soil Sci., 38 (1934), No. 2, pp. 161-173, figs. 5).— The influence of pH 
on the adsorption of oxalate and sulfate ions by various hydroxides was 
determined in the experiments upon which the present paper of this serial 
contribution (B. S. R., 71, p. 593) from the New Jersey Experiment Stations 
is based, and the observed adsorption was correlated with the isoelectric pH 
of the compounds. The lower the pH the greater was the adsorption of anions. 
This adsorption diminished with increasing pH and reached a low value at 
the isoelectric pH. “ With the adsorption of the oxalate ion by aluminum and 
titanium, a secondary effect of diminished adsorption at low pH values was 
observed. This did not occur with the sulfate, and hence solubility is an 
important secondary reaction in ionic exchange reactions with colloids. The 
point of exchange neutrality is independent of the concentration or the age of 
the colloid and of the salt used insofar as determined with solutions of oxalate 
and sulfate salts of different concentration.” 

Anion exchange. — Adsorption of the phosphoric acid ions by soils, 
S. Ravikovitch (Soil ScL, 38 (1934), No. 3, pp. 219-^9, fig. 1). — From the ex- 
periments detailed the author infers that “ in the H soils there are four distinct 
groups representing four deflnite forms of adsorption. The amounts of adsorbed 
FO 4 for these four forms are equal in milliequivalents to about 1, 1.5, 2, and 2.5 
times the exchange capacity of the soil sample, respectively. For the Ca soils 
flve forms of adsorption are established. The amounts of adsorbed PO4 lor 
them are equal in milliequivalents to about 1.5, 2, 2.5, 3, and 3.5 times the 
exchange capacity of the soil sample, respectively. These quantities are true 
only for soils the complex of which is completely saturated with calcium.” 
The differences in behavior among soil : phosphate solution systems of various 
phosphate concentrations, on the basis of which the various types of adsorption 
are postulated, are considered in detail 

Some other observations were that with comparatively high concentrations 
of the ammonium phosphate solutions the adsorption both for the H soils and 
for the Ca soils becomes negative. In all forms of adsorption for H soils the 
proportion of adsorbed PO 4 was altered by changes in the pH value of the 
solution. On the other hand, the changes in pH between slight acidity and 
high alkalinity exert no influence on the PO4 adsorption by Ca soils, by soils 
unsaturated with calcium to a certain degree, nor by soils the amount of 
exchangeable calcium of which exceeds the exchange capacity of the soil, 
established at pH 7.0. This statement is true when the adsorption proceeds 
only according to the flrst form for Ca soils. In the soils partially saturated 
with calcium, where the adsorption proceeds partly according to the first form 
for H soils and partly according to the first form for Ca soils, the amount of 
adsorbed PO 4 is influenced by the pH.” 

Soil profile studies.— <T 1 , Distribution of titanium in soils with special 
reference to podzols, J. S. Joefe and A J. Pugh (Soil Sci., 38 (1934), No. 3, 
pp. 845-257).— In the present installment of this serial contribution from the 
New Jersey Experiment Stations (E. S. B., 70, p. 13), data on the titanium 
dioxide content of soils in the various parts of the world are recorded as show- 
ing that the distribution of titanium dioxide within the soil profile varies with 
the soil zones. It appeared that in general the titanium dioxide behaved as an 
ampholyte somewhat as do the sesquioxides. In the laterites the titanium 
dioxide accumulates in the surface horizon. Similar tendencies in the podsolic 
^ils are noted. 
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“ Data on the TiOa content in podsols and podsolic soils show that the TiOa 
is not mobile to any large extent. Comparisons of the TiOa content in the 
respective horizons in tlie profile bring out clearly that this constituent accu- 
mulates in the profile. Within the profile in the soils of the podsol zone there 
is an accumulation of TiOa in the B and sometime in the Aa horizons.” The 
probable reactions in the light of the isoelectric precipitation of titanium dioxide 
in the lateritic and in the podsol process of soil formation are discussed, as are 
also data on the titanium dioxide content in the colloid fractions of the surface 
soils and subsoils in several soil zones. It is indicated that in the zone of the 
yellow earths and red loams, the transition zone between the podsol and lat- 
erites, there is an accumulation of titanium dioxide in the colloids of the surface 
soil, whereas in the podsolic and degraded chernozem zones there is an accumu- 
lation of titanium dioxide in the colloids of the subsoil. 

]ilicrobial activities in soil. — I, Nitrogen fixation by Azotobacter and 
activity of various gronps of microbes in Palonse silt loam, S. G. Vande- 
CAVETE and B. R. Vuxanueva (Soil ScL, S8 (1934), No. 3, pp. 191-205, figs. 3).— 
Report is made in a contribution from the Washington Experiment Station on 
laboratory observations of nitrogen fixation in 1,500-g samples of three different 
Palouse silt loam soils treated with lime and carbonaceous organic residue and 
of the comparative activity of AzotoMcter, total bacteria, fungi, and cellulose- 
decomposing bacteria in these soils as affected by added carbonaceous organic 
material, reaction, and nitrogen and organic matter content. 

“The quantities of nitrogen . . . varied with the organic matter content 
of the soils. On the basis of 2,000,000 lb. of dry soil, the gain in total nitrogen 
ranged from 36 lb. for the soil with an original organic carbon content of 1.47 
percent to 1,064 lb. for the soil with an original organic carbon content of 2.87 
percent. Nitrogen fixation was greatly stimulated in three of the four soil 
samples which had received large amounts of carbonaceous organic residue. 

“ The total nitrogen content of the soil, the nitrogen : carbon ratio of the 
organic matter, or the comparatively large quantities of nitrate nitrogen present 
in the soils while atmospheric nitrogen fixation was in progress did not seem 
to affect the activity of AzotoMoter to any appreciable extent. In the presence 
of available nitrogen, the fungi and bacteria were first to make use of the 
readily available organic compounds either originally present in the soil or 
supplied by additions of carbonaceous organic material. The activity of Azoto- 
hacter became most intensive after this readily available supply of organic com- 
pounds was exhausted, and apparently these organisms were capable of utiliz- 
ing compounds that are not readily available for fungi. The activity of cellu- 
lose-decomposing bacteria was comparatively small and did not seem to have 
any significant bearing upon the activity of AzotoOacter. The transformation 
of organic residue was associated with a distinct sequence in development of 
important groups of soil microbes through which the process of nonsymbiotic 
aerobic nitrogen fixation appeared to be directly affected. The activity of bac- 
teria, AzotoMcter, and cellulose-decomposing bacteria was not materially af- 
fected by soil reactions ranging between the pH values of 5.5 to 8.1, whereas 
the development of fungi was greatly retarded when the H-ion concentration 
was at pH 8.1 and slightly favored when it was at pH 5.5.” 

Available food supply, “and possibly also the nature of the inherent soil 
characteristics ”, appeared to have more effect on the activity of the soil micro- 
flora than soil reaction, this reaction being assumed to be within the limits 
generally occurring in most cultivated soils. 

Newer aspects of nitrification, I, G. Gopaia Rag (Soil 8oi., $8 (1984), No. 2, 
pp. 14S-159, figs, gf).— The present paper is devoted to the discussion of the con- 
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siderable direct and indirect evidence 'which the author has been able to col- 
lect in favor of the photochemical view of nitrification in the soil. He has 
found that not only ammonium salts but also aqueous solutions of urea, acet- 
amide, hydroxylamine hydrochloride, hydrazine hydrochloride, ethylamine, 
methylamine, etc., are oxidized to nitrite in sunlight under suitable conditions. 
Urea, acetamide, and some other substances are first converted into ammonia 
under the action of light, and then this ammonia appears to be oxidized to 
nitrite. This view is based on experiments on the photochemical oxidation of 
ammonia and its salts, and other nitrogen compounds, in sunlight in the pres- 
ence of such photosensitizers as titanium dioxide, aluminum trioxide, zinc 
oxide, and cadmium oxide. 

Influence of temperature on bacterial nitrification in tropical countries, 
S. P. Tandon and N. R. Dhab (Soil Sci., S8 (19Si), No. 5, pp. 18S-1S9).— -The 
authors of this contribution from the University of Allahabad, India, find that 
the optimum temperature for the nitrite-forming organisms in tropical soil is 
35® C- (95® P.), as against 25® observed in the soil of temperate countries. 
However, “the soil temperature in tropical countries in summer markedly 
exceeds the optimum temperature for bacterial nitrification and may even be 
greater than the maximum temperature at which the nitrite-forming bacteria 
can exist. Hence in summer, nitrification in tropical soil cannot be mainly due 
to bacteria.” Since the nitrate content of the soil is at a maximum in sum- 
mer, and “ most of the bacteria are likely to be killed by the high temperature 
prevailing in the soil”, it is concluded that light plays an important role in 
nitrification in soil. 

The velocity of bacterial nitrification was found to be greater in the presence 
of calcium carbonate than in the presence of magnesium carbonate. 

Physiological studies on Rhizobium. — H, The effect of nitrogen source 
on oxygen consumption by Bh. meliloti, Bh. trifolii, and Bh. phaseoli, 
R. H. Walkeb, D. a. Andeeson, and P. E. Beown (Soil Sci., SS (1934), No. 3, 
pp. 207-217, figs. 7). — ^In continuation of this serial contribution from the Iowa 
Experiment Station (E. S. R., 71, p. 600), the authors report experiments with 
other species of the genus similar to those already performed upon R. JcgmiU 
noaarum. The work here recorded was concerned with the effects of various 
nitrogen souices on ox>§en consumption in R. tnivlii. R. meliloti, and R. pliuse- 
oli. “ The re^-uits indicate that, in general, oxygen consumption and, therefore, 
growth of R. tritolii and R. phaseoli are affected in the same manner as in the 
case of R. Jeguniinosarwn. On the other hand, it seems that R. meliloti reacts 
entirely differently to the compounds of nitrogen, ammonium chloride, sodium 
nitrate, urea, and alanine, but in about the same manner to the yeast extract, 
which is a comi)lex material containing only about 7.6 percent nitrogen. 

“ The reason for this physiological difference in the organisms of the differ- 
ent species has not yet been explained satisfactorily. Neither is it knowm 
whether, after a statistical analysis of physiological reactions of several species, 
the same general conclusions could be applied to the species as a whole, or 
whether certain reactions could be definitely linked with the ^ciency of cer- 
tain strains of the organisms in fixing nitrogen symbiotically.” Further work 
on these points is in progress. 

A blue stain for microorganisms in humus and in soil, L. G. Bomell 
(Stain Technol., 9 (1934), 4 , PP- 141-145 )- — ^To improve color contrast be- 

tween soil micro-organisms stained in accordance with the method devised by 
Conn (E. S. R., 60, p. 20), search was made for a blue dye to replace the pink 
stains of the fluorescein group. It is shown by a consideration of the combined 
effects of the absorption bands involved that dyes of greenish blue hue, even 
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if perfectly selective, cannot give satisfactory color differentiation in the pres- 
ence of the humus colors. Among blue dyes having suitable absorption maxima, 
fast acid blue R (0. I. 760) was found decidedly the most satisfactory. It is 
suggested that a didymium glass may serve as a contrast light filter if such a 
filter be needed. 

The effect of potassium on the production of proteins, sugars, and 
starch in cowpea and in sugar beet plants and the relation of potassium 
to plant growth, G. Janssen and R. P. Bartholomew ( Amer, Soc, Agron., 
2Ji. (J9S2), No. 9, pp. 667-680, figs. 2). — ^This contribution from the Arkansas Ex- 
periment Station presents in full the data and conclusions of work already 
briefly summarized (E. S. R., 66, p. 513). 

A review of the patents and literature on the manufacture of potassium 
nitrate with notes on its occurrence and uses, 0. W. Whittaker and P. O. 
Lunustbom (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Misc. Puh. 192 (1934). PP- 54).—“ Present methods 
and processes are adequate for the production of potassium nitrate for ordi- 
nary purposes, but to date no process has produced this material cheaply 
enough for general fertilizer use. It is doubtful if any process could have 
produced it cheaply enough for such use prior to the decline in price of nitrate 
nitrogen that followed the wide-spread adoption of synthetic ammonia proc- 
esses. The present situation is, however, very different, and tbe interest in 
potassium nitrate production has increased greatly in recent years, as is 
evidenced by the large number of recent patents on the subject. . . . The 
final solution probably lies in those processes which utilize nitric acid or oxides 
of nitrogen and potassium chloride.” 

A classified list of patents is appended, together with more than 60 refer- 
ences to general sources of information on potassium nitrate and its preparation 
and uses. 

A&BICULTTIRAL BOTANY 

Economic plants, E. E. ftiTANFOBo {Pfew York and London: D. AppJeton- 
Ccntury Co., 1934, PP- XXlII+571, figs. 376). — ^According to the author, this vol- 
ume is intended to give a brief survey of several of the more important groups 
of plants and plant products utilized by the human race. A large amount of 
information is compiled and presented in a popular manner regarding the 
botanical origin and distribution, economic value, and methods of collecting 
or growing, preparing, and using these products in modem practice. Two 
chapters are devoted to a brief review of the plant kingdom and of plant 
cells, tissues, and organs. Forest products are then discussed, chiefly with 
reference to the United States, including not only different kinds of wood but 
also resins, tanning materials, and cork. An entire chapter is devoted to 
rubber and other latex products. A chapter on textile plants and products 
treats of cotton, flax, hemp, Jute, and other fibers. Paper making and the 
sources of pulp, as well as its preparation, are presented. The chapters on 
food products are introduced by a brief discussion of the principal food classes 
and a survey of the different agricultural regions of the United States. After 
dealing with the different cereals of this country, a chapter is devoted to 
sugar sources, another to the nonvolatile or fixed oils derived from plants, a 
third to the chief protein-yielding plants, such as leguminous plants and nut- 
bearing trees, and a fourth to the rosaceous fruits, citrus fruits, and grapes. 
A chapter is given to the chief spices used in the United States and to some 
of the aromatic oils and camphor. A chapter on beverage-yielding plants, 
such as tea, coffee, and cacao, is followed by a concluding chapter on medic- 
inal plants, with a discussion of some important drugs. 
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The hook is well illustrated and provided with many instructive charts, 
maps, and tables from authoritative sources to indicate such facts as the 
distribution and economic importance of many of the plant products included. 

Plant material introduced by the Division of Foreign Plant Introduction, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, July 1 to September SO, 1932 (Z7. 8. Dept, Agr,y 
Inventory 112 (1934), pp. 29). — Keve 690 lots of plant material introduced for 
testing in different parts of the United States are listed, with descriptive 
notes, and indexed. 

Experimental investigations on the relations between soil moisture and 
the use of water by plants [trans. title], H. Peterhansel (Bot. Arch., 36 
(1934), No. 1-2, pp. 99-151, ftge. 10; Eng. abe., pp. 149, 150).— The results are 
reported of studies conducted near Leipzig dealing chiefly with the relation 
between water absorption and the moisture content of the soil for winter 
rye, winter barley, winter wheat, summer barley, summer wheal, oats, alfalfa, 
and red clover. A special type of soil borer, devised for the work, is de- 
scribed. Nine thousand samples of soil were taken, and the moisture changes 
in the different plats were determined at intervals throughout the growing 
period. It was found that the moisture taken by the investigated plants was 
withdrawn chiefly from the top 40 cm of the soil. 

Every time soil moisture determinations were made, the transpiration rates 
of the plants in each plat were also determined by the wilting method of 
Arland (B. S. B., 64, p, 526). For this purpose representative plants in each 
plat were pulled up, the root systems dipped in a melted parafBn and oil 
mixture to prevent evaporation from the normally underground parts, and the 
bundled plants weighed, after which the plants from all plats were hung up 
separately in the open at approximately the same time and under approxi- 
mately similar conditions for a uniform predetermined period (in Arland’s 
original procedure this did not exceed % hr.). At the end of this period the 
plants were Immediately taken down and weighed to determine the total water 
loss that had taken place in each lot. From this was determined the average 
absolute water loss per plant in unit time for the different species of plants. 
Then by calculating the number of plants per acre, the absolute transpiration 
rate per acre for the different kinds of crops could be determined and com- 
pared. The absolute moisture loss per plant having been determined, the 
relative transpiration rate per 100 g of green plant weight was also readily 
determined for the different species of plants. 

It was found that only the absolute transpiration flgures disclosed the com- 
parative weight of water removal per unit area by the plants. The relative 
transpiration data, however, gave evidence of the specific ability of a given 
plant variety to protect itself, by limiting transpiration, against death from 
insuflSicient moisture. The author states that drought resistance and water 
used by plants do not always run parallel, and that a naturally drought- 
resistant variety may at times take mudh water out of the soil. 

Water absorption and capacity for resistance to drought were greatly influ- 
enced by the developmental cycle in the different crops studied. Early matur- 
ing varieties were, for the most part, more resistant to drought than late ma- 
turing ones, not so much by reason of shortness of the growing period and 
consequent lesser water consumption as by reason of their capacity for ener- 
getic growth in spite of a lower relative transpiration. Such rapid vegetative 
devdopment was followed at times by a high rate of water absorption, in 
spite of which a low relative transpiration rate was able to produce great 
drought resistance. 
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The results of the work, which are reported in detail for ea<Sh type of crop 
investigated, contribute much to the elucidation of the important question of 
water economy in plants. 

Factors affecting the distribution of iron in plants, 0. H. Rogebs and J. W. 
Shi^T! {Flant Plmioh, t (1932), No. 2, pp. 227-^232, figs. 8).— In the work on this 
problem at the New Jersey Experiment Stations, plants of Oxalis repens, 

Buniex acetosella, tlolanum iuherosum, Glycine mnx Trifolium repens, and 

Zea mays were grown in the field or in artificial media. Some of these have 
naturally very high pH values and others very low pH values for the tissue 
fluids. Samples of stems and leaves were collected at 4-hour intervals on clear 
days and the following nights. A portion of each was used for dry weight 
and total Fe determinations and another portion for sap extraction, after 
freezing, for pH and soluble Fe determinations. Freehand sections were sub- 
jected to microchemical pH and Fe tests. 

It was found that plants which yield composite tissue fluids having high pH 
values in general show very low soluble (filtrable) Fe content but high total 
Fe content, and vice versa. In plants with tissue fluids of very high pH, 
slight fluctuations in pH value were met 'with, due to changes in light intensity, 
and corresponding fluctuations in the opposite direction Were noted in the 
soluble Fe content. The range of pH values over which Fe appears to pre- 
cipitate in plants of different species is wider than the corresponding range 
for inorganic systems. 

The highest pH values of specific tissues for each species studied occurred 
in the phloem, with cortex only slightly lower, and the lowest pH in the xylem. 
Fe accumulations usually occurred in high pH tissues lying adjacent to rela- 
tively low pH tissues with a steep pH gradi^t between. 

It was concluded that this Fe is in a precipitated form and not available 
for plant processes. No Fe accumulations were found in plants with low pH 
tissues throughout. In these plants the Fe content is low and uniiormly dis- 
tributed in practically all of the tissues. The xylem was found to provide the 
main channels of Fe translocation from the roots to the leaves. 

On potato catalase, H. H. Bitnzell and M. B. Kenyon (Buh Torrey Bot. 
Club, 60 (1933), No. 7, pp. 469-474, figs. 2). — Catalase content of various parts of 
the potato plant at different stages of development was determined by the 
Bunzell method (B. S. R., 71, p. 590) . Catalase activity of the foliage is greater 
than of the tubers of the same plant. The catalase content of the foliage 
increases with the growth of the plant, while oxidase activity decreases. 
Throughout the principal period of gi^owth the catalase activity of the juice of 
tubers remains fairly uniform. There is strong indication that catalase activity 
and oxidase activity are reciprocally related.-— Biol. Abs.) 

Vegetation and reproduction in the soy-bean, S. Austin (Science, 78 
(1938), No. 2025, pp. 363, 364) • — ^Under normal seasonal conditions growth in 
soybean plants was found to cease simultaneously, accompanied by decrease in 
the percentages of K and moisture, whether fruiting had been prevented by 
removing the flowers or not. The only difference was that exflorated plants 
showed abnormal carbohydrate storage. Fruiting did not deplete N or mineral 
reserves. 

It is held that since the soybean is a photoperiodic plant the shortening of 
day length probably not only initiates reproduction but also curtails vegetative 
processes. The evidence Indicates that old age and death in the soybean are 
due to circumstances which accompany the reproductive phase but are not the 
direct result of it 
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Cytological studies on some important meadow grasses with special 
attention to structural variations in the chromosome complement [trans. 
title], G. Rancken (Acfa Agv. Fennica, No. 29 (1934), pp. 97, pis. 2, figs. 68; 
Finn, abs., pp. 93-96). — ^The somatic chromosomes and chromosome behavior 
during meiosis, especially with regard to fragments, chiasmata, rings, and 
chains in Festuca (elatior) pratensis, Alopeourus pratensis, Poa pratensis, and 
Dactylis glom&rata, are described and discussed in German. An extended table 
shows the occurrence of fragments in mitosis and meiosis reported for numerous 
plant species by different authors. 

Interspecific and intergeneric hybrids in herbage grasses: Initial crosses, 
T. J. Jenkin (Jour. Genet., 28 (1933), No. 2, pp. 205-264).— OertSLin features of 
combinations involving species of LoUum, Festuca, Glpceria, Daotylis, and 
Arrhenatherum, especially as to seed setting and the obtaining of established 
plants, are described from studies at the Welsh Plant Breeding Station, with 
extended discussion of the results in relation to spontaneous crossing, taxonomy, 
chromosome numbers, and phylogeny. 

Genetics of red clover (Trifolium pratense Ij.), compatibility, I, B. D. 
WnxiAMS and R. A. Snow (Jour. Genet., 27 (19SS), No. 2, pp. S41-562).— Occur- 
rence of intrasterile interfertile classes was demonstrated within red clover 
families derived from the mating of pairs of self-sterile individuals. As in 
Nicotiana and other genera mentioned, self- and cross-incompatibility in red 
clover appeared to be controlled by an extensive series of at least seven 
sterility allelomoi^hs which render pollen bearing any one factor nonfunctional 
on a plant including the same gene in its constitution, by reason of inhibited 
growth of the iiofien tube. A noninhibitory self-fertility allelomorph was shown 
to exist. 

Chromosomes involved in a series of interchanges in maize, £. G. Andeu- 
SON and L W. Clokey (Amer. Nat, 68 (1934), 718, pp. 440-445 ). — ^The 14 

chromosomal interchanges reported were isolated from X-rayed corn (semi- 
sterile lines) at the California Institute of Technology. 

Linkage relations of the Ajis factor pair in maize, M. T. Jenkins (Jour. 
Amer. 8oc. Agron., 26 (1934). No. 9, pp. 719, 720).— The Asfh factor pair con- 
cerned with the production of anthocyanin pigment in corn (B. S. B., 67, p. 
515) seemed to be located in the Pr-Fa linkage group, with a cross-over 
percentage between bt and ua of 7.2, the order of the genes being pr-bt-a*. 
Selective action in favor of pollen carrying A* over that carrying <22 was 
apparent. 

The inheritance of petal colour in gram (Cicer aiietlnum Linn.) , A. R. 
Khan and A. R. Akhtae (Agr. and Livestock in India, 4 (1934), No. 2, pp. 127- 
155, pis. 2 ). — ^Experiments involving five crosses among Pusa types of gram 
(E. S. R., 66, p. 630) showed that blue color of fiowers depends upon the 
factor B and that pink is produced by P in the presence of B. In the absence 
of B, the flower is white whether P is present or not. Greenness in the stand- 
ard develops in the absence of W, being recessive to nongreen. Singleness 
depends upon 8 and is dominant to doubleness. The technic of cros^ng is 
described briefly. 

Crossing over in Xicotiana species hybrids, D. Kostoef (Cytologia, 5 
(1934), No. 8, pp. 573-377). — Several cases are described. 

Studies on the inheritance of tuber colour in potatoes, W. Black (Jour. 
Genet., 27 (1933), No. 2, pp. 319-339 ). — ^Factorial explanation of the production 
of reddish purple and bluish purple tuber skin color, based on results in genetic 
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studies at the Scottish Plant Breeding Station involving a number of potato 
varieties and selections, employs a basic factor D, unable alone to produce pig- 
ment ; jB, which cannot alone produce color, but gives a red color in the pres- 
ence of D ; jET, an inhibitor, incompletely dominant when heterozygous to either 
D or B when one of them is homozygous, or, when homozygous, incompletely 
dominant when both D and B are homozygous; P, a blue producing factor, 
functioning only in the presence of both D and JB and reacting similar to B 
to the presence of D and JBf ; and P, a second factor for blue, resembling P in 
effect. 

Inheritance of albino and white-striped characters in rice, S. K. Mteb^l 
and P. M. Ganqijli {Indian Jour. Agr. Sei., 4 (19S4), No. S, pp. 5S7-n5^5, pis. 3).— 
Behavior of both natural and artificial hybrids suggested that inheritance of 
white-striping is Mendelian, and not more than two factors are involved. A 
factorial explanation is that the plant will be green in the presence of (?, with 
W without G it will be white-striped, and in the absence of both factors an 
albino. 

Chromosome numbers in the genus Saccharum and its hybrids, T. S. N. 
Singh {Indian Jour. Agr. ScL, 4 {1934), No. 2, pp. 290-294, pis. 3) Cytological 
studies on material at the Coimbatore Imperial Sugarcane Station showed a 
range from 27 to 64 bivalents in six wild Saccharums; Vellai (40) X S. narenga 
(15) =34 bivalents; Shakarchynia X 8. spontaneum (32) =47 bivalents; P. O. J. 
2725 (106) X Sorghum durra (10) =58 bivalents; and Co. 213=59 bivalents. A 
striped sport of Go. 213 had 62 bivalents, and it gave rise to three distinct bud 
sports with 46, 58, and 59 bivalents, respectively. 

The segregation of heteromorphic homologous chromosomes in pollen 
mother-cells of Tiiticum vulgare, C. L. Huskins and J. D. Spies {Cytologia, 
5 {1934), No. 3, pp. 269-277, pi. 1, figs. 13). — Study of three wheat plants with 
heteromorphic bivalents showed that a heteromorphic bivalent having one 
terminally and one medianly attached chromosome always segregates reduc- 
tionally in the first meiotic division. Two heteromorphic bivalents with sub- 
median attachments on each chromosome sometimes separate equationally in the 
first division. The spindle attachment was shown to remain unchanged. The 
hypothesis that sister chromatids are associated at the spindle attachment and 
that equational first divisions are due to crossing-over was in full accord with 
the observations. 

Cultivated apple chromosomes, M. V. Boscoe {Science, 80 {1934), No. 2069, 
p. 186). — ^Baxter, Kinkead, Mann, Mother, Opalescent, and Rolfe apples were 
found in studies at Acadia University to possess 17 haploid chromosomes, thus 
placing these varieties in the diploid gi'oup. 

The origin of the plants of maternal type which occur in connection with 
interspecific hybridizations, E. M. East {Natl. Acad. Set. Proc., 16 {1930), 
No. 6, pp. 3^7-380). — ^From a cross made at Bussey Institution between Fragaria 
vesca with 7 and F. virginiana with 28 haploid chromosomes there was derived 
in addition to various hybrids one plant resembling the F. vesca maternal 
parent except in color of fruit, which was red instead of the parental white. 
This plant had 14 diploid chromosomes and was completdy fertile. That it 
was not a mutation of F. vesca was indicated in various minor F. virginiana 
(diaracteristics besides color. 

A nov^ type of hybridity in Fragaria, E. M. East {Genetics, 19 {1934), 
No. 2, pp. 167-174, 2).— A farther study of the diploid seedling discussed in 

the foregoing paper ^owed it to possess definite F. virginiana dbiaracteristics as 
well as red color of the fruits. The center leaflet was dentate only halfway 
to the petiolule in contrast to three-fourths the distance in the case of F. vesca. 
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Also the new cion exhibited marked heterosis and displayed considerably more 
pollen abortion than either parent. Marked variability observed in 18 Fa plants, 
such as triploidy, nonblooming, and sterility, gave further evidence of hybrid 
origin. The explanation is offered that in the original cross the T haploid 
chromosomes of P. vesca combined with one set of 7 of the 28 in the F, virginiana 
gamete, and that the remaining 21 chromosomes were extruded in the cytoplasm 
and lost. In the Fa gene combinations were not so successful, with the result 
that certain seedlings were unable to blossom and others that blossomed were 
completely sterile. 

Principles of banana breeding, E. B. Chessman (Trop, Agr, [Trinidad^t 
11 {mk), Kos, 6*, pp. 132-137,- 7. pp. 176-181; S, pp. 203-209).— A general review 
is presented of banana-breeding activities carried on by the Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, since its inception as the West Indian Agricul- 
tural College in 1922. On the working hypothesis of 11 basic chromosomes in 
the banana, it has been establi^ed (1) that fertile Emiusa species such as 
investigated were diploid, (2) that the majority of edible bananas are triploid 
with a few diploids, (3) that tetraploids may arise from pollination of triploids 
by diploids, (4) that some tetraploids have the general habit and characters ot 
commercial varieties, (5) that tetraploids are generally more fertile than corre- 
sponding triploids, (6) that tetraploids X diploids may give rise to triploids, and 
(7) that polyploids may arise in later generations from crosses between distinct 
diploid species. It is believed that triploids of commercial value may be pro- 
duced by synthesis from diploids or by reduction from tetraploids. 

Chimera in dates, Y. H. W. Dowson (Trop. Apr, [Trinidad] , 11 (iSS4), "No. 8, 
p. 209 ). — ^A record is presented of a chimera in the Lului date observed in a 
garden in Iraq. Commonly of a deep yellow lemon color in the stage observed, 
the chimera showed carmine as a mutant. 

Chromosome fragmentation in Lilinm tigrinnm Ker., J. E. Sass {Amer. 
Yat, 68 (1934), 718, pp. 411-475, figs. 15).— Lagging of one or more pairs of 

chromosomes observed at the anaphase of both divisions of meiosis in the pollen 
mother cells was followed by fragmentation as a result of girdling of the lag- 
ging chromosomes by the partition wall. 

A hereditary lethal muscle contracture in cattle, F. B. Hutt (Jour. 
Heredity, 25 (1934), 1. pp. 41-48, fig. 1 ). — ^An abnormality in calves, involving 

extreme rigidity of the cervical muscles and limbs, is described in a contribution 
from the Minnesota Experiment Station. Five affected calves occurred in 
3 herds, but all calves were sired by the same bull and 4 of the dams were 
either dau^ters or closely related to this bull. The fifth dam was probably 
r^ated. The character which permitted the calves to be alive at term, but 
which was lethal, was evidently due to a simple recessive factor. 

Att^tion is called to the injury resulting to some of the dams. The occur- 
rence of similar or identical abnormalities in Norway, Sweden, and the State 
of New York is noted. 

Inheritance of foot length, 0. V, Geeen (Jour. Heredity, 24 (1933), No. 11, 
pp. 440-442, fig. I).— In continuing the studies of inheritance of size in relation 
to color factors in the cross between Mus 'bactrianus and M. musoiilus (B. S. R., 
70, p. 759), measurements are reported on the length of the hind feet in back- 
cross and Fa individuals. In the black-cross offspring differences in foot length 
between brown and black individuals averaged a4. The probable error observed 
substantiates earlier suggestions regarding linkage relationship between brown 
coat color and size. A similar tendency was suggested, although to a lesser 
extent, in the Fa peculation. 
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Hereditary variations in the gestation period of the rabbit, P, D. Rosahn, 
BL S. N. Gbeene, and C. K. Hu (Science, 79 (1934), No- W58, pp. 526, 527).— Sig- 
nificant differences between breeds were found for the length of the gestation 
periods in 569 pregnancies of 11 breeds and strains. Variance between breeds 
was significantly greater than that within breeds, even after fiiiminaHTig the 
albinos from the analysis. The average gestation periods in the different 
strains ranged from 30.37 days in the Polish to 32.89 in the albinos. This sug- 
gests the operation of hereditary factors on the length of the gestation period in 
the different breeds. Seasonal differences were not significant. The gestation 
period appeared to be related to live weight and size of litter. 

Progeny testing in breeding for egg production, M. A. Jull (Poultry ScL, 
IS (1934), No. 1, pp. 44~-61 ). — ^Based on a discussion of egg production of progeny 
of selected sires and dams at the U. S. D. A. Animal Husbandry Experiment 
Farm, Beltsville, Md., it is pointed out that the daughters of different sires 
varied significantly, whereas the daughters of other sires did not show signifi- 
cant differences. In other matings the sires’ progeny differed as regards this 
performance, depending on the dam to which the sire was mated. Other 
variations in the egg records of related individuals were noted, and the 
importance of repeating matings which have given high-producing progeny is 
emphasized. 

Breeding a low-producing strain of Single Comb White Leghorns, G. 0. 
Hall (Poultry ScL, 18 (1934) t No. 2, pp. 123-127 ). — ^An account is given of low- 
and high-producing fiocks of Single Comb White Leghorns which were started 
in 1913 at the [New York] Cornell Experiment Station. No outside blood was 
introduced in the low-producing line after 1917. 

The data given on the average egg production, days to maturity, fertility 
and hatchability of eggs, and egg weight and body weight for the high- and low- 
producing lines of birds are taken to indicate that in the low line there was no 
significant difference for any of these characteristics beyond seasonal variations 
during the period 1917 to 1933. It is considered by the author that the birds 
in the low line were, according to Hays* theory of the inheritance of egg 
production (B. S. R., 68, p. 266), of the genetic constitution eee'e'WW 
rrr'r'aaocpp. 

Inheritance of abnormal anatomical condition in the tibial metatarsal 
joints, P. J. Seepontein and L. F. Payne (Poultry ScL, 13 (1934), No. 1, pp. 
61-63 ) . — The inheritance of crooked- and straight-legged progeny in matings of 
1 male with 8 females which had never shown signs of slipped tendons, and 
1 male with 7 females all of which had shown a condition essentially char- 
acteristic of slipped tendon except that there was no disturbance in the chemical 
composition of the blood or the histology of the bones, was noted at the Kansas 
Experiment Station. In the straight-legged matings there were 18.63±2.60 
percent of progeny with crooked legs as compared with 50.00±3.18 percent of 
crooked-legged progeny in matings of birds whose bones had previously exhib- 
ited this abnormality. The condition seemed to be hereditary. Significant 
differences between the expression of this abnormality in both sexes of the 
birds from straight-legged parents were noted. In matings of birds whose 
parents had shown the abnormality there were no significant sex differences in 
the offspring. 

Further data on the inhexitance of dwarfism in fowls, 0. W. Upp (Poultry 
Sd., IS (1934), No. 3, pp. 157-165, fig. I).— An analysis is reported of the inherit- 
ance of dwarfism in fowls which appeared at the Louisiana Experiment 
Station. The matings made to work out the inheritance of this characteristic 
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were somewhat involved with the appearance of the character “ stickiness ” in 
one pen, but the results indicated that they were separate and distinct char- 
acters. The ratios of normals and dwarfs produced by 33 dams and 10 sires 
were 434 normals and 123 dwarfs as compared with an expected number of 
441 normals and 146 dwarfs if this character is due to a single autosomal 
recessive factor. Hens which did not carry the factor produced no dwarf young 
when mated with male carriers. The normal condition was not completely 
dominant as some heterozygous carriers of dwarfism could be recognized* 

Hetarded feathering in the fowl, D. C. Wakben {Jour. Heredity, 84 {19SS), 
Xo. 11, pp. 431-434, fiffs. 2).— The inheritance of a character which caused the 
delayed appearance of secondary flight feathers in day-old chicks and retarded 
tail feathers and secondary wing feathers in young chicks is described in a 
contribution from the Kansas Experiment Station. 

Back-cross matings of males showing a retarded feather development to 
heterozygous females produced 134 retarded and 110 normal offspring with 1 
late-feathering (sex-linked) daughter. No sex differences were observed, and 
it was concluded that the character was due to a single autosomal recessive 
factor. 

In other crosses involving late feathering the retarded feathering factor was 
found difficult to follow, but it was evident that the two factors were 
independent. 

Mrmness of albumen as an inherited characteristic, F. W. Lobenz, L. W. 
Tatloe, and H. J. Almqtjist (Poultry 8cL, IS (1934), No. 1, pp. 14^17, fig. 1 ). — 
The California Experiment Station reports the results of a study of family 
differences in the firmness of the albumen of eggs laid by 2 lines designated as 
the high and lovr lines which originated from selections in which these char- 
acteristics showed significant differences. The average percentage of firm 
white in the hiah line was 66.7±0.19 and for the low line 57.2±0.22L The high 
line was carried through 5 generations and the low line through 4, in which 
the mean percentage of firm whites showed significant differences with a 
tendency toward an increase in the percentage of firm white in the inbred 
members of the high line as compared with the random bred stock in this line. 

These results suggest the existence of genetic factors which at least par- 
tially dominate the percentage of fiiun white in the eggs laid. The failure to 
lower the mean percentage of firm white by selection from a group, the ap- 
parent lack of consistent relationship between inbreeding and mean percentage 
of film white in the low line, the actual segregation of relatively high families 
from the low line, and the greater variability in the low line suggest that 
factors for low percentage of firm white may be dominant to those for high 
percentage. 

A rapid test for the diagnosis of pregnancy, C. W. Bellebbt (Nature 
[London'\, IBS (1934)9 ^ 0 . 3361, pp. 494* 4^5). — ^The use of the South African 
clawed toad (Xenopus laevis) in carrying out a rapid test for diagnosing early 
pregnancy is suggested. In such a test pregnancy urine is injected in the 
lymph sac, and ova are usually shed externally within from 6 to 9 hr. In 
positive tests. 

A rapid test for pregnancy on Xenopus laevis, H. A. Shapibo and H. Zwab- 
ENSTEiN (Nature ILondon'], 133 (1934), No. 3368, p. 762).— The advantages in 
using the South African toad as a test animal for diagnosing pregnancy are 
listed, as well as certain precautions which must be observed. 

The experimental development of the mammary gland, C. W. Tubneb 
and E. T. GtoMEz (Missouri 8ta. Bes. Bui. 206 (1934), PP- 44, figs. 24 ).— The ah- 
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stract of part 1 of this publication, previously noted (B. S. R., 71, p. 459) should 
be corrected to read as follows : 

I. Tlie male and female albino mouse, — Growth of the duct system of the 
mammary gland was stimulated by the administration of the estrogenic 
hormones. The growth of the lobules diaracteristic o-f the first 10 or 12 days 
of pregnancy was observed in the male mouse when 0.15 cc of corporin and 
10 rat units of theelin were administered after a preliminary treatment with 
theelin. Castration appeared to have little infiuence on the type or rate of 
growth. 

Experimental initiation of mlllr secretion in the albino rat^ A. B. 
ScHTJLTZE and 0. W. Tubneb {Jour, Dairy fifci., 16 (19S3), No. 2, pp, 129-1S9).-- 
The results of experiments conducted at the Missouri Experiment Station, 
dealing with the infiuence of subcutaneous injections of an oily extract of 
pregnant cows’ urine, corpus luteum extract, an alkaline extract of sheep's 
pituitary, and fresh implants of pituitary glands in the initiation of milk 
secretion in albino rats, are reported. 

The control glands were removed for determination of the development 
following the administration of different substances. Characteristic growth 
resulting in an extensive duct system with a few small lobules was produced by a 
small administration of theelin supplied in the pregnant cows* urine. The lobu- 
lar system was stimulated by theelin and corporin, and secretory activity 
equivalent to that at the time of parturition was initiated by pituitary implants. 

Fertility studies in poultry, 0. Nicolaides {Poultry Set, 18 (JP5-}), No. 3, 
pp. 178-188). — study is reported from the Massachusetts Experiment Station 
of the time required for fertilization to take place and the duration of fer- 
tility from matings in a Rhode Island Red flock. The time elapsing between 
mating to laying of the first fertile egg varied from 19% to 238 hr. in single 
controlled matings, with a mean of 66.24 hr. Hens laid fertile eggs for an 
average of 14.83 days following a mating. From 1 to 14 fertile eggs were laid 
from a single mating. There were no significant differences in fertility result- 
ing from stud mating and pen mating. 

Relation of time of laying to hatchability, E. M. Fxtnk {Poultry 8ci., 13 
{193i), No. 3, pp. ^ comparison is reported of the hatching results of 

16,839 eggs produced at the Missouri Experiment Station before 9 a. m., from 
9 to 12, from 12 to 2 p. m., and after 2 p. m. A significantly higher hatcha- 
bility was observed in the eggs laid in the afternoon than for those laid in 
the morning, although the differences were small. Hatching results were de- 
creased by the use of all-night lights in 1933, but no such decrease was noted 
in 1932. Data are also reported on the infiuence of holding eggs for 6 hr. at 
101° F. immediately after collection. This was found to have no significant 
infiuence on hatchability. 

Morphological study of differentiation of sex of chicks, A. L. Romanoff 
{Poiiltty Set., 12 {1938), \n 5, pp. 305-809, figs. 8). — ^Measurements were made 
at the [New York] Cornell Experiment Station of the heads and beaks and the 
weights and dimensions of some of the internal organs of over 200 day-old 
chicks. These data showed that althou^ minor differences were found they 
were relatively small. In general, body wei^t, size of head and beak, unab- 
sorbed yolk, and internal organs were larger in the male than in the female, 
the exertion to this being the length of the cecum and the weight of the liver. 
However, it was also noted that the size of the chick of either sex was posi- 
tively correlated with the size of head, length of cecum, and weight of the 
liver. 
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[Field crops investigations at the Puerto Kico Insular Station] (Puerto 
Rico Dept Apr, and Com, Sta, Ann, Rpt, 1933, I^pani8li ed,, pp. 21-33, 36-J/3, 58, 
59, 60-62, 63, 64, 104r-108, 115-118, 122, Research with field crops again 

(B. S. R., 69, p. 790) reported on from the station and the Isabela Substation 
comprised variety, spacing, cultivation (of ratoons), irrigation, fertilizer, and 
green manuring tests, breeding work, and studies of selection methods, all 
with sugarcane ; fertilizer, spacing, and irrigation trials and breeding work with 
cotton ; fertilizer and irrigation tests with tobacco ; a fertilizer test with pota- 
toes; variety trials with yautias, yams, cassava, peanuts, and com; and tests 
of chayotes, aiTOw root, seguidilla, yam beans, and Derris spp. 

Grassland and forage crops in Thuringia, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, 
R. O. Whyte, E. Klapp, F. ChmelaS, R. Fleischmann, G. Lbngyel, and G. M. 
Eoseveaee {Imp, Bur, Plant Genet,, Herd, Plante iAheryetwytli], Bui, 15 (1934), 
pp, 57, figs. 9), — ^Environmental factors involved in forage production, producing 
districts, the distribution of individual crops, and research in progress, are dis- 
cussed for Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and the State of Thuringia (Germany). 
Bibliographies of published research are included. 

Winter legumes {Mishiissippi Sta. Bui, 303 {1934), pp, 37, figs, 4). — Informa- 
tion compiled from reports of experiments and studies with winter legumes by 
State experiment stations and the IJ. S. Department of Agriculture covers pro- 
duction costs, increased yields of succeeding crops, residual effects, insect 
pests, diseases and other causes of failure, value for grazing and hay, choice of 
legumes, and the practices of inoculation, planting, grazing, saving seed, har- 
vesting for hay, and time of turning under winter legumes. 

Barley varieties compared under different seed treatments at Chatham 
Station, B. R. Ghxjbchill {Michigafi Sta. Quart, Bui, 17 {1934), No, 1, pp. 41- 
-M).— Wisconsin 38 barley, leading other varieties in yield whether treated for 
disease control or not, seemed very satisfactory for pure seedings, while Spar- 
tan is advised where alfalfa, clover, or grass is sown with barley. QHie yields 
of these and four other barleys under different seed treatments, their tillering, 
and days to heading are indicated, with remarks on incidence and control of 
stripe and covered smut. 

The morphology and biology of Apocynnm sibiricum [trans. title], S. S. 
BekuQlXD and P. I. Boeisov {Trudy Inst, Nov. Lub, Syr. {Lenin Acad. Agr. SoL 

U. 8. 8. R,, Trans. New Bast-Fibers Res, Inst.), 1 {1931), pp. 67-137, figs, 39).— 
The dbdef morphological characters of Apoeynum, its geographic distribution, 
classification of species and varieties, biology of the plants in relation to growth 
and origin, and biological peculiarities of natural varieties, are reported on 
from 4 years’ investigation at the Turkistan Station for Selection and Breeding. 
A key for the various forms is appended. 

A biological study of the flowering and fruiting of Apoeynum sibiricnm 
[trans. title], P. I. Bosisov {Trudy Inst, Nov. Lub. Syr. {Lenin Acad. Agr. Sd. 

V. 8. 8. R., Trans. New Bast-Fibers Res. Inst.), 1 {1931), pp. 152-193, figs. 7).— 
A study of the development of buds, flowers, and fruit, and morphology and 
regularity of flowering in Apocynutn is reported, with remarks on the progress 
of breeding work with the crop. 

Propagating Apoeynum sibiricum by seeds [trans. title], A. Staeoselskii 
{Trudy Inst. Nov. Lub. Syr. {Lenin Acad. Ag7\ Sci. U. 8. 8. R., Trans. New Bast- 
Fibers Res. Inst), 1 {1931), pp. 138-151, figs. 6).— Planting experiments under 
irrigation in Turkistan showed that this crop may be drilled, care being taken 
not to plant the seeds deeper than 1 cm. 
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Growing better kidney beans, H, R. Pettigeove {Midhigwn, 8ta, Quart, Bui., 
17 (193i), No. 1, pp. 28-33. flf/s. i ). — Suitable production practices are outlined, 
with remarks on reduction of loss from bacterial blight and elimination of the 
ofC-type known as faders. The fader, a vine type which fades in soaking 
before cooking or canning from rich red to pinkish gray and differs somewhat 
from the normal red kidney in luster and shape, may be excluded by hand- 
picking the planting seed, roguing vined and off-color-blossom plants in the 
field, and maintaining a rogued seed plat. 

Bluestem pastures, A. E. Aij)oxjs (Kans. State Bd. Agr. Bien. Rpt, 28 (1931- 
32), pp. 184-191, figs. 2). — ^The extent and characteristics of bluestem pastures 
are described, with accounts of research at the Kansas Experiment Station 
on their response in quality of grass to grazing, the effects of deferred grazing 
and burning, and the control of brush and weeds, already noted from other 
sources (B. S. R., 60, p. 358; 61, p. 125; 64, p. 826 ; 67, p. 124; 69, p. 199). 

The influence of storage conditions on hardness in clover seeds, H. 
Stdtz (Uber den Einflms vet ^cliiedenartiger Lagerung axif die JSartscTialigJceit 
von Kleesamen. Diss., Hamburg Univ„ 1933, pp. [o] -f 43).— Storage studies with 
seed of alfalfa and red, white, and alsike dovers, continuing research of 
Esdom (E. S. R., 68, p. 461) , showed that as with lupines, the degree of hard- 
ness depends on the temperature and air humidity of storage. Less hardness 
(at least in the first 8 mo. after harvest) resulted from storage at lower tem- 
peratures in very moist air than at about 18“ 0. (6i.4“ F.) and in drier air. 
Hardness in seed of these legumes did not vary with fluctuations in relative 
humidity as in yellow lupine seed. Clover seed reacted significantly less to 
climatic conditions, alfalfa showed the greatest response, and white and alsike 
clover were relatively stable. Seed appeared to be esi>eeially sensitive for sev- 
eral months after hai-vest and Just after dehulling. Thereafter, particularly 
from spring on, hardness gradually decreases in both cool and warm storage. 
For general practice, cool storage in rather moist air is suggested for the first 
half year after harvest, keeping in mind that prolonged storage under too 
moist conditions may greatly impair germination. 

A comparison of reciprocal top crosses in com, R. R. St. John (Jour. 
Amer. Soc. Agron., 26 (1934), No. 9, pp. 791-724).— Behavior of crosses of Krug 
com X inbreds and their reciprocals in cooperative studies by the Indiana 
Experiment Station and the IT. S. Department of Agriculture suggested that the 
yield of a cross of a commercial variety on an inbred cannot be taken as an 
accurate criterion of the productivity of its reciprocal. Crosses on the variety 
as seed parent not only tended to yield more as an average, but the tendency 
was variable, with many of the reciprocals yielding equally within limits of 
error. 

A comparison of the surface, furrow, and listed methods of planting 
corn, M. T. Jenkins (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 26 (1934), No. 9, pp. 734-737).— 
Comparisons by the Iowa Experiment Station cooperating with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture showed lev^-planted corn to average 67.6 bu. per acre, 
furrow planting 66.7, and listed com (effective in reducing European com 
borer infestation) 70 bu. The furrow and listed plantings had slightly lower 
ears, and more plants erect at harvest, and somewhat larger ears than the lev^ 
planting, while the listed com was later in tasseling and silking and had more 
moisture at harvest than the other plantings. Extra care was reauired to 
obtain comparable stands in the listed plantings. 

Size, shape, and replication of plats for fi^d experiments with cotton, 
B. B. Reynolds, D. T. Khlough, and J. T. Vantine (Jour. Amer. Soe. Agron., 26 
(19S4), No. 9, pp. 725-784, flffs. 2). — Statistical studies by analysis of variance 
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were made on cotton yield (ponnds of lint per acre) data from a blank esqperi- 
ment collected in 1981 at the Texas Experiment Station from 48 36-in, rows, 
300 ft. long, harvested in 48-ft. sections, comprising 288 plats (rows) each 

O. 0033 acre, and from a similar test in 1982 at ChiUicothe on 48 40-in. rows, 282 
ft long, harvested in 47-ft. sections, comprising 288 plats each 0.0036 acre. 
The results indicated that the investigator has a considerable range in selecting 
size and replication of plats, depending on land available. Where land is 
not limited, plats 100 to 150 ft. long replicated six or seven times would be 
satisfactory, but where only a small area is available, smaller plats, 60 to 100 
ft long, with more replications to provide the same accuracy would result in 
more eflScient land use. Shape of plat had no significant effect on variability 
at the station, but long, narrow plats were less variable than short wide plats 
of the same size at Chillieothe. In general, long, narrow plats are preferable. 

Growing cotton under irrigation in the Wichita Valley of Texas, C. H. 
McDowell {Texas 8ta. Buh 494 (1934), PP- ^1, fiffs- 2).— Variety, fertilizer, 
spacing, delinting, and irrigation experiments made with cotton at Iowa Park 
during the period 1927-33 are reported, with recommended production practices 
and comments on dimatic conditions and the incidence and control of cotton 
Insects, cotton root rot, and angular leaf spot. 

Varieties outstanding in yield and quality of staple included Delfos, D. & 

P. L. No. 10, Qualla, Ferguson 406, Missdel, and Acala. Fertilizers increased 
yields about 11 percent on the average, but the increases usually were un- 
profitable. Manure returned the largest gains and its moderate use is advised 
because it also Improves the physical condition of the soU. Cotton evidently 
should not be planted before April 22 or after June 15. Spacing the plants 
from 6 to 24 in. in the row gave best results, with 6-in, spacing slightly leading 
12-, 18-, and 24-in. distances. During 1932-33 maximum cotton yields required 
an average of from 28 to 30 in. of water, including about 14 in. of rainfall 
during the growing season and the remainder supplied by irrigation. Heavy 
irrigations with from 2 to 3 acre-in, of water at longer intervals gave better 
results than frequent light applications. 

The Ishan cotton plant under mixed cultivation, m, E. H. G. Smith 
(Xigeria Agr, Dept, Ann. BuU 10 (1931), pp, 52-60, figs. 2 ). — ^Interplantiug 
Ishan cotton with early (March 30 planted) corn, as with yams in previous 
studies (E. S. R., 66, p. 823), retarded stalk height at one time by about 30 
percent, but recovery was early and rapid and production of flowers and bolls, 
bedding, or yield were not affected and com yields were very satisfactory. 
With late (August planted) com, the growth of the main stem of cotton was 
not altered, but flower and boll production and yields fell from 25 to 30 per- 
cent and boll shedding was affected slightly. Only 49 percent of the late corn- 
stalks produced ears. 

Variations in the characters of cotton fibres with the progress of the 
season, K. R. Sen (Indian Jour. Agr. Bci., 4 (1934), No. 2, pp. 295-319, figs. S).— 
Examination of fiber characters of well-opened bolls of the Punjab-American 
cottons Early Strain, 4F, and 2S9F (E. S. R, 69, p. 41), collected at 2-week 
intervals in the fall months of 1930 and 1931. revealed a progressive deteriora- 
tion of certain fiber characters, e. g., maturity and w^^t, with progressive 
lowering of soil and air temperatures. A significant correlation was noted 
between fiber maturity and fiber weight per centimeter during the different 
pickings, but none between average fiber length and seed Ind^ or percentage 
of lint In the Early Strain torsional rigidity was highly correlated with fiber 
maturity of fiber weight per centimeter, and with advance of the season came 
a slight tendency of fiber strength to deteriorate progressively, torsional rigidity 
diminished, and the percentage of immature fibers 
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A note on the differentiation of hairs from the epidermis of cotton seedSt 
A. N. Gulati {Indian Jour. Agr. 8ci., 4 (19S4), No. 3, pp. 471-475, pU. 5).— Oyto- 
logical evidence in favor of continuons differentiation of hairs on growing 
cotton seeds is presented. Photomicrographs reveal mitotic division of epi- 
dermal cells in longitudinal sections at different stages up to the tenth day 
after flowering and new hair cells near old ones in seeds of the same age. 

Motes in cotton.— I, Punjah-American cotton, M. Afzal and T. Tbotjght 
{Indian Jour. Agr. Sci., 4 {1934), No. 3, pp. 554-573, figs. 2). — ^Motes were fottnd 
to vary from 4.28 to 25.02 percent in individual cotton plants, and within plants 
they varied greatly from boll to boll and lock to lock. The percentage of mote- 
free boUs decreased as the number of locks per boU increased. Motes were 
located in a definite pattern in the lock, being fewest in central or top positions. 
It appeared that mote production might be attributed to nutritional defects of 
individual bolls, and that defective pollination is a minor factor. With the 
4P strain, motes decreased as planting was delayed. 

The effect of irrigation on the development and yield of hemp [trans. 
title], I. E, Rabinovich and A. E. Samoilov {Trudy Inst. Nov. Luh. Syr. {Lenin 
Acad. Agr. Sci. TJ. 8. 8. B., Trans. New Bast-Fibers Res. Inst.), 1 {1931), pp. 
214^232, figs. 2).— More frequent irrigation up to flowering was found to increase 
bud formation, but not to speed up flowering or ripening. Frequent irrigation 
resulted in increased diameter of stems, but after blooming had no effect on 
stem development, and the same held true as to quantity of fiber. Four to five 
Irrigations before flowering made it unnecessary to irrigate thereafter, although 
seed production was lower. 

Experiments on drying hemp seed [trans. title], M. S. Dunzn and L. S. 
Gitman {Trudy Inst. Nov. Lub. 8yr. {Lenin Acad. Agr. 8oi. TJ. 8. 8. E., Trans. 
New Bast-Fibers Res. Inst), 1 {1931), pp. 243-253). — ^Hemp seed could be dried 
successfully at 80** G. for a maximum of 30 min. or at for 4.5 hr. Beginning 
the drying at a lower temperature and completing it at a higher one impeded 
germination. 

Native lespedezas in Kansas, J. B. Bentlet {Kans. Acad. Sci. Trans., 36 
{1933), pp. 78-81, fig. 1). — The distribution and features of seven native species 
of lespedeza in Kansas are described, with remarks on threshing their seed and 
increasing its germination by scarification or by sulfuric acid treatment. 

The poppy, its classification and its importance as an oleiferous crop 
[trans. title], M. A. VeselovskaII (M. Vesselovskata) {Trudy Prikl. Bot, 
Genet, i 8eleJo. {Bui. Appl. Bot., Genet., and Plant-Breeddng) , 1933, Sup. 56, pp. 
[S]+2ISH-XX/I-f [2], pis. 3, figs. 58; Eng. abs., pp. /-XXJI).— Successive chap- 
ters in this work deal with the history and distribution of poppy culture; herit- 
able characters and their variation, based on extensive study of cultures of 
material from many sources ; the differentiation of forms into definite ecological 
or geographical groups; a classification with determinative keys and descrip- 
tions of the groups, subgroups, and varieties of Papaver sonmiferuvfi; r^ation 
of dehiscent poppies and P. seUgerum (44 chromosomes) to P. somniferum (22) ; 
the regional distribution of the poppy as an oil plant in the U. S. S. B., with 
data on the influence of variety, cultivation, and environmental conditions on 
yield and oil content of seed; and the results of a study of blooming, pollina- 
ti(m, and seed setting, with remarks on possibilities of breeding for oU content. 
An extensive bibliography and bilingual tables and legmids are included. 

Growing potatoes in Colorado, G. EL Metzqeb {Colorado 8ta. But 412 
{1934), PP- 102, figs. 68). — Outlining the best-known methods of potato produc- 
tion, this bulletin describes the status of the industry in Colorado, producing 
districts, and the dimatic, soil, rotatimi, and fertility requirements of the cicp; 

100688—35 8 
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indicates suitable varieties and tbeir characteristics ; discusses the certification, 
selection, treatment, and preparation of seed; details cultural and field prac- 
tices. including irrigation and harvesting and storage methods; tells of impor- 
tant plant diseases and insects attacking potatoes and their control; and 
remarks briefly on the marketing of the crop. 

Anthesis and pollination in ragl, Elensine coracana ( Gaertn. ) , the fin- 
ger millet, a X. K. Attaxgae and U. A. TTaeiae {Indian Jour. Agr. 8ci., 4 
{1934), Xo. 2, pp. 386-393, pi, J).— In studies at Coimbatore ragi flowers were 
observed to open from 1 to 4 a. m., spikes with open fingers opening earlier 
than those with curved fingers. A spike required from 7 to 8 days to complete 
flowering. The very short period of anthesis is conducive to self-pollination, 
although natural hybrids are possible. 

Milling and baking properties of the varieties of rye [trans. title], Sh. 
KazamIx fS. Kazaryan) {Trudy Prikl Bot.. Genet., i SeleJs. (Bui. Appl Bot, 
Genet., and Plant-Breeding). 1933, Sup. 55, pp. 134+il'\9 fiffs. [f^]; Bng, aJ)8., 
pp. Milling and baking tests on 171 samples of winter rye, including 

13 sorts of Russian origin and 7 foreign varieties grown in different parts of 
Russia, are reported in detail. Although the technical qualities of rye varieties 
appeared relatively constant compared with those of wheat, they may vary 
considerably with soil and climatic conditions and variety. Foreign ryes 
were inferior in yield, but better in technical properties than the improved 
Russian varieties. Vyatka, a Rus.«!ian rye, proved to be the most generally 
satisfactory. Correlations observed included flour yield and weight per 1,000 
kernels r=0.32±0.07. volume of loaf and weight per 1,000 kernels 0.41±0.06, 
volume of loaf and flour yield 0.22±0.07, weight per 1,000 kernels and 
weight per bushel 0.2±0.06, volume of loaf and grain yi^d — 0.22±0.07, and 
weight per 1,000 kernels and grain yield --0.26±0.07. 

Sorghums for forage and grain in South Dakota, A. N. Hume and C. 
Franzke {South Dakota Sta. Bui. 285 (1934), pp. 62, figs, f 4). —Varieties, cul- 
tural methods, and field practices for growing sorgo, grain sorghum, and 
Sudan grass variously for forage, silage, or seed are recommended from pro- 
longed experiments at the station and four experiment farms, supplementing 
earlier work (E. S. R., 38, p. 341). Discussion is given on the status of the 
crop, its place in the cropping system, characteristics of the plant, varieties 
and their classification, and danger from prussic add poisoning, and data on 
annual rainfall at the several stations are appended. 

Sorghum is considered better for forage than for grain in South Dakota, 
since grain yields of com usually equaled or exceeded those from sorghum and 
the reverse was true in forage production. Varietal comparisons suggested 
some variety or strain of Amber sorgo or a closely related sorgo for high 
yields of forage. Sudan grass yields less forage than Amber sorgo, but pro- 
duces good hay. The area represented by the Cottonwood Experiment Farm, 
west of the ^Missouri River, is most favorable for sorghum growing, while 
in other sections sorghum should supplement rather than replace corn, espe- 
cially in the case of prospective drought or grasshoppers. VThile sorghum 
may be sown in single or double cultivated drills, drilled close, or broadcasted, 
higher forage yields were secured at Eureka and Cottonwood from Sudan 
grass or other sorghums grown in cultivated drills. Seeding rates range 
from 4 to 12 lb. per acre in cultivated rows up to 50 lb. in solid drills or 
broadcasted' and the optimum planting date (for Sudan grass) was about 
June 1 in tests at Brookings and Highmore. 

Fidd experiments with sugar cane, l-IU, C. BL B. Wujuams, R. R. Pol- 
unasSHTTH, and a Caiiieron (Brit. Guiana Dept. Agr., Sugar Bid. 1 (19$$), 
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pp. m+IV+m, figs. 36; 2 (1933), pp. [7] +60, figs. 13; 3 (1934), PP- iB'\+144, 
figs. 4S). — ^Variety, fertilizer, and drainage trials, carried on in British Guiana 
during the 3 yr. ended June 30, 1934, showed the superiority of the Diamond 
10 and P. O. J. 2878 canes and the merits of several other promising varieties ; 
the response in yield and sugar production of plant and ratoon canes on 
flooded and unflooded frontland soil and pegasse soils to nitrogen, lime, and 
potassium; and the advantages of improved drainage. Practical applications 
of the results are discussed. 

Sugarcane variety P. O. J. 2878 in Puerto Rico, R. L. Davis (Puerto 
Bioo Sta. Bui. 35 (1934), PP- 45, figs. 7).— The behavior of P. O. J. 2878 sugar‘% 
cane in different localities in Puerto Bico is described from extensive varietal 
comparisons and general field plantings made under various soil and climatic 
conditions with the cooperation of the Insular Experiment Station and a number 
of centrals. 

P. O. J. 2878 surpassed B. H. 10(12) in sugar production in primavera (spring 
plantings) and ratoons near Cambalache and San Vicente, and was outstanding 
in the San German Valley, especially on clay soils. It equaled B. H. 10(12) on 
heavy soils in gran cultura (summer or fall planting) at Central Coloso. 
P. O. J. 2878 was inferior in gran cultura to B. H. 10(12) on lowland at 
Fajardo and in the eastern end of the island and on lowland subject to overflow 
along the north coast and in the Anasco Valley (where it surpassed S. 0. 12/4 
and P. O. J. 2725 in gran cultura on upland), and on flooded friable alluvial 
soils in the San German Valley. At Isabela in general field trials, P. 0. J. 
2878 was superior to S. C. 12/4 in cane production, but generally lower in sugar 
yield. Neither is satisfactory for the district but both give better results than 
B. H. 10(12). 

The advantages of P. O. J. 2878 Include prolific stooling habit, rapid growth, 
high cane production, resistance to drought and mosaic, ease of harvest due 
to erect growth and free shedding of leaves, ability to recover after being 
flooded, and ratooning power. Objections to P. 0. J. 2878 are a tendency to 
uproot, reduction in cane girth in ratoons, hairy leaf sheaths, profuse arrowing, 
and retarded defecation due to low percentage purity. 

Studies on handling sugarcane frozen early in March in advanced stages 
of development, G. Abceneattx and B. B. Bisland (U. 8. Dept. Agr. Circ. 324 
(1934), pp. 8). — ^Experimental studies in 1932 in Louisiana on methods of han- 
dling sugarcane frozen early in March, when in advanced stages of develop- 
ment, demonstrated that where the cane had reached a stage of growth permit- 
ting the development of aerial shoots from surviving buds on the stalk, removal 
of the frozen growlh was beneficial. With cane in lesser stages of development, 
removal of frozen growth by cutting or shaving generally was not beneficial 
and often resulted in lower yields of cane and sugar per acre. 

The influence of soil treatment upon the composition of sweet clover, 
H. J. Snidee and M. A. Hein (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 26 (1934), No. 9, pp. 
7 40-745). — ^The composition of sweetclover (Melilotus alba), grown on Cisne 
silt loam on the Illinois Experiment Station’s DuBois soil experiment field, 
was studied at different stages of development. Sweetclover on soil treated 
with the combination of residues, lime, phosphorus, and i]t>tassium contained 
throughout the season greater weights per acre of dry matter, nitrogen, and 
potassium, and usually surpassed that on other treatments in total phosphorus. 
Its total nitrogen varied fl’om 106 lb. an acre with lime alone to 163 lb. on the 
above combination. Phosphorus rose from about 6.5 lb. per acre on unphos- 
phated plats to a maximum of about 20 lb. on phosphated plats. Use of potash 
salts increased the mayiTTmiTa amount of potassium per acre to 102 Ib. v. about 
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30 lb. in the sweetclover without potash treatment. The root to top ratio 
indicated that sweetclover concentrates dry matter, nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potassium in the roots during fall and rapidly translocates them to the tops as 
growth progresses in early spring. The maximum amounts were found from 
June 25 to July 21 in the second year’s growth. 

A record of wheat breeding, 1921*1932, G. P. Mobbis, M. El Dib, and 
A. Mtjkib {Egypt Mm, Apr., Tech, and ScL 8erv, Bui. J27 {1933), pp. [5] +127, 
pis. 5).— TVheat breeding activities in Egypt reviewed for the period 1921-32 
included trials of Egyptian and imported wheat varieties, their purification and 
improv^ent by pure line s^ection, production of new sorts by hybridization, 
observation of inddenoe and degree of attack of rusts and other diseases, yield, 
milling and baking tests, chemical analysis, and bulk propagation of promising 
strains. Statistics on producing areas, yields, production, commercial move- 
ment, and consumption of wheat in Egypt and flour prices are appended. 

The relation between awns and yield in spring wheat, 0. S. Aamqdt and 
J. H. Tobeie {Canad. Jour. Res., 11 {193i), Eo. 2, pp. 207-212).— Studies with a 
number of Ft lines of Hevrard X Caesium, and also with awned and awnletted 
strains of Marquillo X Marquis-Kanred, at the University of Alberta, did not 
reveal significant relationships between awns and grain yield. Apparently 
contradictory results obtained by different investigators suggest that the rela- 
tion between these characters differs, depending both upon the material used 
and the environmental conditions under which it is grown. 

Effect of various smut treatments on yi^d of winter wheat, A. F. 
Bbacken {Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron., 26 {1934), Eo. 9, pp. 743-751).— Untreated 
seed in comparisons at the Kephi (Utah) Dry-Farm Substation gave a 10-year 
average acre yield of 24.7 bu., copper carbonate-treated 24.8, copper sulfate 23.4, 
and formalin-treated wheat 21.8 bu. Pall planting in dry soil in most cases 
was associated with a lowering of the yield for the wet treatments. However, 
in two of the four seasons when no difference of yield was shown as to treat- 
ment, ihe wheat failed to emerge until winter or early spring. 

Studies on test weight and flour yielding capacity of wheats, 0. E. Man- 
gels {Cereal Chem., 11 {1934), Eo. 2, pp. 251-255).— Data for wheat varieties 
grown at the North Dakota Experiment Station and Dickinson, 1928-30, showed 
Geres, Power, Hope. Marquillo, Quality, Garnet, and Eota to surpass the actual 
flour yield (73.9 percent) and flour yield-test weight ratio (1.23) of Marquis, 
whereas Beward, Preston, Progress, and Hurdsfidd were lower in these re- 
spects. As indicated by data for Ceres from 1925 to 1932 at the station, post- 
harvest conditions rather than seasonal variation during the growing period 
are the important factor. Begional variation did not appear to be highly 
Important in affecting flour-yielding capacity. 

The connectLon between the physical and chemical characters of wheat 
grain and the yMd of flour [trans. title], M. I. KnIAqinichbv (Knyagd?!- 
CHEV) {Trudy Pnkl. Bot., Genet., i Selek. {Bui. Appl. Bot., Genet., <md Plant- 
Breeding), 27 (1951), No. 2, pp. $0-128, figs. 7; Eng. aha., pp. 122^128).— Exami- 
nation of numerous samples of different types of wheat suggested that weight 
pex bushel rather than i 5 >ecific gravity characterizes the Tniiiing quality of a 
variety. Particulalr attention was paid to X, the ratio between thickness of 
kemdl and depth of crease, which varies with locality, and fluctuates quantita- 
tively m^ in durum, less in hard spring wheat, and least in soft spring wheat. 
Correlations between X and flour yield were 0.96 ± 0.014 in durum, 0.78 0,083 

in soft winter wheat, and 0.67 ± 0.069 in soft spring wheat. F, the ratio'be- 
tween thidmess and width of kernel, varied slightly within limits of a variety. 
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being most stable in durums. The asb content of wheat grain grown on the 
same field was correlated with absolnte weight only when the absolute weight 
of the varieties varied from 8-12 g to 20-22 g and above, but not when the 
absolute weight fiuctuated from 20-22 g andl above. Ash content of grain, 
within limits of one variety, was infiuenced little by absolute weight. 

Baking properties of wheats in mixtures [trans. title], Sn. EAzAsflN (S. 
Kazaetan) (Trudy Prihh Bot, Genet, i Selek. (Bui, Appl, Bot, Genet, and 
Plant-Breedmg), 27 (19S1), No. 2, pp. 3-87/ Eng. abs-, pp. 83-87).— A detailed 
report of the baking quality of fiours milled from various mixtures of varieties 
and of different classes of wheat from different localities in Eussia in com- 
parison with fiours from unmixed varieties is presented, with comments on 
the merits of the several mixtures. 

Crested wheatgrass, H. L. Westoveb (Z7. S. Dept Agr. Leaflet 104 (^934), 
pp. 8, figs. 6). — ^Practical information is given on the characteristics and adapta- 
tion of crested wheatgrass (Agropyron cristatum) (E. S. E., 67, p. 518), seed- 
ing practices, its use for pasture and turf, and on harvesting the seed crop. 

Crested wheat grass, L. E. Tyntir, T. M. Stevenson, and S. E. Glabe:e (Can- 
ada Dept Agr. Pam. 151, n. eer. (1934), PP- 9). — ^Information presented 

on the characteristics of crested wheatgrass, its adaptation in Western Canada, 
its yields, palatability, and composition compared with other grasses especially 
slender wheatgrass and bromegrass, cultural, harvesting, and seed production 
practices, varieties or strains, and its use for lawns, particularly the Fairway 
strain, is based extensively on research at the University of Saskatchewan and 
the Dominion Eange Experiment Station, Manyberries, Alberta. 

Research seed projects, J. W. Zahniet (Earn. State Bd. Agr. Bien. Bpt, 28 
(1931-32), pp. 191-194)- — From germination tests on numerous lots of sorghum 
seed, loss of viability on the approach of the planting season seemed due to 
unfavorable storage conditions rather than natural shortness of life. Very little 
loss in viability occurs during spring months when seed is stored in small 
quantities with low moisture content and kept dry. Longevity tests showed 
y^ow milo and feteiita to lose vitality somewhat faster than sorgo, Sudan 
grass, kafir, or German millet. The hard seed percentage in alfalfa, sweet- 
clover, and Korean lespedeza decreased gradually and fairly rapidly in protected 
outdoor storage begun 3 mo. after harvest and continued 18 ma, whereas in a 
heated room the decrease was slower in alfalfa, practically nil in sweetdover, 
and the rate did not differ appreciably from outdoor storage with lespedeza 
seed. 

Physiological investigations on water-hyacinth (Eichhomia crassipes) 
in Orissa, with notes on some other aquatic weeds, P. Pabua (Indian Jour. 
Agr. Sei., 4 (1934), No. 3, pp. 399-429, pie. 6, figs. 8).— The several experiments 
reported dealt with the dormancy and germination of seeds of water-hyacinth, 
floating of seedlings, effect of H-ion concentration on growth, drought resistance, 
and the effects of poison on this weed and on Pietia etratiotee, and water fern 
(Salvinia cuouXlata). 

Water-hyacinth was observed to set seed only in autumn, L e., in October and 
November. The seeds remain dormant, due to the hard seed coat, for at least 
one season, November until June, and retain viability for several years. Any 
deviation from the optimum, pH 6 to 8, appeared to check growth. The plant 
could survive drought even with soil moisture as low as 5.7 percent. The lethal 
dose of copper sulfate, the most effective chemical, was 0.018 percent, yet even 
strong solutions did not kill all plants, possibly because calcium salts liberated 
by the decaying hyacinths rendered the copper sulfate ineffective to some degree. 
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Consequently herbicides must be supplemented by mechanical clearing. P. 
stmtiotea and 8 , cucMata could be cleared by spraying with kerosene or a 
mixtures of kerosene and copper sulfate (0.006 percent). The author points 
out that the lethal concentration of copper sullate also kills fish. 

HOSTICUITUEE 

The first plant patents: A discussion of the new law and Patent Office 
practice, B. S. Allyx {Brooklyn, X r.; Ed. Found. Inc., 1934, yp. 109, /tps. 
65). — Herein are presented abstracts of 84 patents and a history of the enact- 
ment of the authorizing legislation. 

[Horticulture at the Puerto Bico Insular Station] {Puerto Rico Dept. Ayr . 
and Com. 8ta. Ann. Rpt. 1933, Spanish ed., pp. 4o~55, 56, 62, 63, 109, 120, 121, 
122 , 123, 124 , Herein are presented briefly the results of varietal, fer- 

tilizer, and propagation triabs with cofliee; varietal trials with avocados, man- 
goes, grapes, and various tropical fruits ; fertilizer and other studies with the 
coconut; variety studies with the banana, plantain, bixa, and yam; shipping 
and other investigations with &^^eet com; fertilizer trials with pimiento pep- 
l^ers, tomatoes, eggi»lants, lima beans, cucumbers, and squashes; and miscel- 
laneous studies with oranges, lemons, and pineapples. 

Propagation of plants by cuttings in Hawaii, W. T. Pope (Haioaii 8ta. 
Circ. 9 {1934) , pp. 33, pgs. 4). — ^Thls is a general treatise covering the principles 
underlying the taking and growing of cuttings, supplemented with specific 
information regarding fruits, vegetables, grasses, and other plants grown in 
Hawaii 

Temperature as a factor affecting fiowering of plants, H. G. Thompson 
(Anier. 800 . Sort. 8 ci. Proo., 30 {1933), pp. 4i.0-4id).—A summary is presented 
of the results of extensive investigations at Cornell University upon the effects 
of ecological factors, particularly temperature, upon the fiowering of various 
vegetable crops. For the most part the studies have been previously reported. 
Investigations with lettuce indicated that high temperature (70® to 80® F.) pre- 
vents head formation and materially hastens seeding. Increasing the length 
of day increased the size of lettuce heads growing in a cool greenhouse. 

The effect of soil couditions on the growth and composition of certain 
vegetable crop plants as influenced by soil reaction, M. M. P atoer, J. B. 
HESTE3R, and R. L. Caeolus {Amer. Soc. Sort. 8ci. Proc., SO {1933), pp. 452-457, 
fig. i).— ObseiTations at the Virginia Truck Experiment Station on the growth 
and yield of plants in soils of pH A4, 5, 5.5, 5.9, 6.2, 6.4, and 7 showed marked 
yield reductions in all the species under test w’hen the soil w^as below 5.5. 
Black-eyed peas and radishes were the least injured at pH 4.4. The optimum 
soil reaction for the five crops ranged from a minimum of 5.9 for black-eyed 
peas to 7 for small-seeded lima beans and radishes. Analyses of dried foliage 
of cabbage, garden peas, and large-seeded lima beans showed a tendency for N 
to accumulate in plants at the lower pH values. P was lowest in the plants 
growing under the most acid conditions, both in percentage of dry weight and 
actual amount. P increased to a maximum between pH 5.9 and 6.4 and then 
declined toward neutrality. Ca followed to some extent the amounts applied, 
but Mg was absorbed to a greater extent at the lower reactions and was 
replaced by Ca as neutralitj was approached. K was also replaced by Ca at 
the higher reactions. A gradual decrease in Fe on a percentage basis was 
observed in garden peas as the soil became less acid. It is suggested that the 
large amount of soluble A1 in the soil below pH 5 contributed to the jpoor 
growth. 
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The influence of soil tyi)e on results from paper-mulch trials with the 
pepper and eggplant, K. C. Westover and E. N. McOxjbbin- {Amer. Sog, Hort, 
Sci. Proc., 30 (1933), p. 465). — On a clay soil at Morgantown, W. Va., paper 
mulch significantly increased the yields of peppers and eggplants, whereas on 
a fine sandy loam at Lakin the differences were slight, except for some increase 
in early production. Soil temperature and soil moisture are conceded to be 
the influencing factors. 

The effect of certain truck crops on the yield of truck crops following 
them on the same plots in the next season, W. B. Mack, G. J. Stout, and 
F. W. Hauler (Amer. 8oc. Kort. ScL Proc., SO (1933), pp. 441-451, fig. i).— At 
the Pennsylvania Experiment Station early cabbage, onions, sweet corn, string- 
less beans, potatoes, tomatoes, summer pumpkins, carrots, and late cabbage 
were grown so that each crop followed itself and each of the other crops in 
each year after the first. In the interim between crops rye and winter vetch 
were grown. In 1930 the yields of crops following early cabbage, onions, sum- 
mer pumpkins, and carrots were significantly larger than those of the same 
crops following sweet corn, potatoes, and tomatoes. However, since the re- 
sponse of the crops was not the same year after year, the authors suggest that 
differences may have resulted from conditions other than the direct effect of 
the preceding crop on the soil, perhaps to the condition of the soil at the time 
certain cultural operations were performed. 

The use of evaporation records in irrigation experiments with truck 
crops, B. Mortensen and L. R. Hawthorn (Amer. 8oc. Sort. Sci. Proc., SO 
(1983), pp. 4^6-469). — ^Micrometer readings at the Winter Haven branch of the 
Texas Experiment Station on the accumulated evaporation from a still well 
in a circular tank 10 ft. in diameter were found useful indexes to the irrigation 
requirements of onions, spinach, and strawberries. Too frequent irrigations, 
based on simple observations, were found to decrease yields of onions and 
spinach, but with Missionary strawberries the greatest yields were secured 
with the more frequent irrigations. 

The influence of planting distances on the yield of snap and lima beans, 
W. A. Matthews (Amer, Soc. Sort. Sci. Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 567-510). — ^Using 
as plant material Refugee, Burpee Stringless Greenpod, and Henderson Bush 
lima beans, the author found in these studies at the University of Maryland 
that larger total and early yields were secured from all three varieties from 
3-in. than wider spa<dna:s. There was a consistent increase in the number of 
fniits per plant as the spacing was increased, but this was not sufficient to 
offset the advantage of the greater number of plants at 3 in. 

External and internal factors affecting blossom drop and set of pods in 
lima beans, H. B. Coroner (Amer. Soc. SoH. Sci. Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 511- 
516, figs. 3). — Studies at the University of Maryland upon the flowering habit 
of the individual racemes of Henderson Bush lima beans indicated that the 
abscission of buds occurs almost as frequently as that of flowers, and that rela- 
tively little dropping occurs after petal fall. With an average of almost 53 
potential buds and only slightly over 2 pods setting per raceme, it was apparent 
that a marked excess of reproductive structures are provided. Flowering began 
at the base of the peduncle and progressed toward the terminal. Climatic con- 
ditions of high air temperature and low r^ative humidity apparently favored 
abscission of blossoms, but in the Henderson Bush lima bean the early-bloom- 
ing racemes were more productive than later racemes irrespective of the 
climate. Observations indicated that the racemes of different varieties varied 
with respect to fruiting capacity on the basis of the number of fruits set. 
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The effect of soil type, soil acidity, and organic matter on the growth 
of beets, the solubility of aluminum, andl the availability of plant nutri- 
ents, J, B. Hesteb (Amer. 8oc, Hort. ScL Proc., 80 (1988), pp. 460-464), — ^With 
the same fertilizer treatment applied throughout, wide differences were re- 
corded in the re^onse of beets growing in the greenhouses of the Virginia 
Truck Ezperiment Station in three soil types, (1) Portsmouth loamy fine sand, 
(2) Bladen sandy loam, and (8) Norfolk very fine sand. Soil reaction differ- 
ences brought about by differential lime applications and inherent differences 
in organic matter are believed to be the factors infiuencing the availability 
of nutrients. Aluminum toxicity and the effect of free aluminum ions in tying 
up the available phosphorus were said to be the causes of low yields in all 
three soils at the lower pH values. Applications of organic matter were effec- 
tive even at the low pH values in increasing the availability of phosphorus. 

Color of the central parenchyma of the leaf petioles as an index of the 
internal root color in table beets, O. B. Combs (Amer. 8oc. Sort. Soi. Proc,, 
SO (1933), pp. 4o8, 4o9), — Observations at the University of Wisconsin indi- 
cated that there exists a direct relationship between internal root color and 
the amount or intensity of color in the central parenchyma of the leaf petioles. 
Of a total of 1,901 beets sectioned, 75.4 percent were found to exhibit root 
and petiole colors of the same order. 

Response of early cabbage to manures and fertilizers, T. E. OniAin) and 
F, K. Cea:xdall (Amer. Soc. Rort. ScL Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 47M74).— That 
fertilizer and green manures may be used advantageously to replace animal 
manures in vegetable culture was indicated in these studies at the Rhode Island 
Experiment Station. Sixteen tons of manure supplemented by chemicals 
produced larger and more economical yields of early cabbage than did 32 tons 
alone. An application of 8 tons of manure per acre in the green manure rota- 
tion increased yields about 10 percent above those obtained with green manure 
and chemicals only. N was relatively more effective than K or P in increasing 
the yields of early cabbage. Attempts to substitute limed native peat for 
manure were not successful. 

The premature seeding of celery. — A second report, C. 0. Stabbing (Mon- 
tana Sta. Bui. 292 (1984), PP- 14, flff- 1),— Following an earlier bulletin (E. S. 
B., 62, p. 640) in which it was pointed out that low temperature during the early 
life of the celery plant is a potent factor in its fiowering behavior, the author 
reports success in isolating strains of celery resistant to seeding when trans- 
planted under low temperatures. One sheeted strain of Giant Pascal and four 
of Golden Plume did not develop seed stalks when adjacent commercial sto(±s 
under identical teratment seeded as high as 85 percent. Premature seeding 
appeared due to physiological dianges within the plants resulting from long 
exposure to temperatures below 60® F. Warm house plants set out about the 
time of the last expected spring frost developed no seeders as compared with 
from 2 to 11 percent in plants set out from 2 to 3 weeks earlier. No change 
in soil or in amount of water applied influenced seeding. Trimming transplants 
increased the amount of seeding at low temperatures but had no effect at iii gh 
temperatures. 

Chemical treatments for shortening the rest period in tubers of Jeru- 
salem artichoke, O. B. Steinbaueb (Amer. Soo. Rort. 8<A. Proe., SO (1988), pp. 
47J-47S). At Arling ton Experiment Farm, Va., tubers of four varieties of 
Jerusalem-artichoke dug before freezing and treated with various chmnicals 
to abbreviate the rest period were brought into growth from 15 to 150 days 
sooner than the untreated controls. However, subsequent growth was in all 
cases much slower than where the rest was broken by low temperature. At 
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Arlington the rest period of Jerusalem-artichokes begins about September 1 and 
continues from 160 to 180 days. Some indication of varietal difference in 
response was noted. 

The relation of bulb size to the thickness of the outer scales in the 
onion, J. E. Knott (Awier. Soc, Sort. 8ci. Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 561, 562).— 
Little association was observed in studies at Cornell University with Ebenezer 
and Bed Wethersfield onions between scale thickness, measured with a microm- 
eter at the point of greatest diameter, and the size of the bulb. 

The relative firmness of fifteen onion varieties, B. Magrudeb and E. Q. 
Knight (Amer. 8oc. Sort. 8cL Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 56S-566).— At Arlington 
Baperiment Farm, Va., tests made with a pressure tester equipped with a 
plunger one-eighth inch in diameter revealed certain differences in firmness of 
onion bulbs, but as a whole this was not as reliable an indication of firmness as 
was the squeeze test. The squeeze test showed Yellow Bermuda and California 
Early Bed to be the softest and Australian Brown the hardest of the 15 varieties 
tested. The differences between different-sized bulbs of the same variety were 
rarely significant, but when observed the largest bulbs were usually the hardest. 

Tomato investigations.— n. Staking and pruning experiments in 1932— 
88, A. G. Strickland (Jour. Dept. Agr. Victoria, S3 (1934), No. 7, pp. S40- 
342). — Staking and pruning of tomato plants proved of no value with respect 
to early maturity, size of fruits, or total yield. In 1 of S yr. the staked plants 
produced markedly lower yields than did the decumbent plants. 

Potentially unlimited growth of excised tomato root tips in a liquid 
medium, P. B. White (Plant Physiol., 9 (1934), No. 3, pp. 585-600, figs. 3 ). — 
Excised sections of Bonny Best tomato roots taken from seedlings germinated 
under aseptic conditions and placed in Erlenmeyer flasks containing a nutrient 
salt solution plus sucrose and yeast were maintained for over a year in the 
laboratory. During the day the cultures were exposed to diffused sunlight. 
One culture produced approximately 35,000 growing points and more than 400,- 
000 mm of tissue from an initial section 10 mm long. The author believes that 
tomato root tips are capable of maintaining an independent apparently normal 
existence for potentially unlimited periods under the artificial environment 
employed. 

The replaceable potassium content of orchard soils in Maryland as af- 
fected by potassium-carrying fertilizers, B. F. Chandler, Jr. (Amer. 8oc, 
Sort. 8ci. Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 62-66, fig. 1). — ^Determinations at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland of the replaceable K in four different soils showed much higher 
contents in clays than in sands. With regard to the three upper 6-in. horizons, 
the largest amount of replaceable K was in the top layer. This depth effect 
was most marked in the clay soils, suggesting that the colloidal content may be 
largely responsible for K fixation. Applications of KGl resulted in a sharp 
increase in the r^laceable K, especially in the upper 6-ln. horizon. A very 
considerable increase in residual K was noted in the clay soils after 4 yr. of 
K fertilization and to a lesser extent in the sandy types. De^ite the low native 
content of K in certain of the soils, no signs of K deficiency could be detected in 
the trees, suggesting that the K-supplying power of the soil may not be necessa- 
rily associated with replaceable K content. 

A study of the effect of various potassium carrying fertilizers upon the 
growth and yield of apples and peaches, B. F. Chandler, Jr. (Amer. 8oe. 
Sort. 8ci. Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 67-69).— Beporting further on a study pre- 
viously discussed by Weinbergm: (E. S. E., 64, p. 36), the author states that 
over a 6-year period K-carrytng fertilizers had no consistent effect on growth or 
yield of apple and peach trees in Maryland. There were definite indications 
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that trees on different soil types respond differently to fertilizers in various 
years. TMs location factor was particularly significant in the case of peaches. 

A statistical study of the effect of potassium fertilizers upon the firm- 
ness and keeping quality of fruits, J. H. Beaumont and R. F. Ghandlee, 
Jr. (Amer, Soc, Sort P/*oc.. SO U933), pp. 3 7-4i) .—Records taken over a 
period of 6 yr. at the 3JLaryland Experiment Station on apples and peaches 
harvested from fertilizer plats showed a tendency for a lack of potassium in 
the fertilizer to make the fruits firmer at harvest time, but to soften more 
rapidly in storage. In the case of Williams apples at picking time, size, color, 
and fertilizer treatment all had significant effects on firmness, as measured by 
the pressure test. Random sampling followed by determinations of the various 
factors affecting firmness by the analysis of variance method is suggested as an 
effective means of studying problems of this nature. 

Fertilizers as related to leaf area in apple production, E. L. Ovebholseb 
and F. L. Oveeixy {Amer, Soe. Sort ScL Proc., 30 {1933). pp. o2-o4). — In fer- 
tilizer experiments conducted by the Washington Experiment Station in the 
Wenatchee Talley with mature Jonathan trees there was noted a fairly definite 
relationship between the average leaf area per tree and the average terminal 
growth, average yield, and average size of individual fruits. Trees receiving 
X had relatively large leaf areas, while those receiving P and K alone had a 
relatively small leaf area. It is believed that the response to N may have 
resulted from the increment in total leaf area of the trees. The average 
percentage of leaf color was lower in the X-treated trees. 

Effects of nitrate fertilization on apple fruits, L. Vehner {Amer. 8oc. Hort. 
ScL Froc.. 30 {1933), pp. 32-36). — ^Investigations carried on by the West Virginia 
Experiment Station with York Imperial and Arkansas apples harvested from 
trees receiving large applications of nitrate of soda and from adjacent unfer- 
tilized trees showed the fruits of the fertilized trees to be softer at picking time, 
larger in size, less attractively colored, and to possess a slightly higher nitrogen 
content. There were no significant differences in respiration rates of fruits 
from the fertilized and the control trees, but in York Imperial there was a con- 
sistent but not significantly greater loss of moisture at room temperature from 
the nitrated lot. The reverse was true in Arkansas. Nitrate reduced the aro- 
matic constituents of the fruits to the extent that it was possible to distinguish 
the fruits from the two treatments over a period of several months. Flavor of 
the control fruits was also superior. Stage of maturity at time of picking was 
a more important factor in subsequent scald development of York Imperials 
than was fertilizer treatment. In a single picking from a single tree the 
shaded fruits were greener, of lower dessert quality, and more susceptible to 
scald than were the highly colored fruits. 

The relation of weather to pollination of the McIntosh apple, R. L. 
Boyd and L. P. Latimer (Amer. Soc. Hort. 8ci. Proc., 30 {1933), pp. 12-16, 
fig. f.)— Having noted in 1929 marked differences in the set of fruits from 
McIntosh flowers hand-pollinated on different days and different times in the 
day, an intensive study was conducted at the Xew Hampshire Experiment Sta- 
tion in 1933 with a 14-year-old McIntosh tree inclosed with cheesecloth. 
Wealthy pollen was used exclusively. On bright, smmy days better sets were 
obtained with pollination at 5 p. m. than at 8 a. m. Larger sets were secured 
from pollination during humid, warm days than on dry, bright days. It is 
considered likely that the stigmatic fluid is dried on warm, bright days. Evi- 
dence was seen that heavj’ rains do not wash pollen from the to a 

serious extent Pollination failure in cloudy weather is believed the result of 
low temperature that often accompanies inclement periods rather than the lack 
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'Of simsliiiie. The authors point out, however, that the study did not include 
the effect of weather on insect visitation. 

Apple pollination studies in Maryland, S. W. Wentwoeth (Amer. Soc. 
ISort. ScL P)Oc., SO (1933), pp. 17-21). — Observing tliat solid blocks of York 
Imperial apples were not fruiting satisfactorily, controlled experiments were 
conducted by the Maryland Experiment Station in two orchards, applying 
several different varieties of pollen. It was proved beyond question that the 
York Imperial is commercially self-unfruitful, and that various varieties, includ- 
ing Joyce, Jonathan, Melba, Red Duchess, Red Rome, Rome Beauty, Starking, 
and Wealthy, are satisfactory pollinizers for this variety. Summer Rambo 
proved of doubtful value. In another experiment Golden Delicious proved to 
be commercially oelf-unfruitful but wa« adequately pollinated by Grimo.«! Golden, 
Starking, Deliciou«!, Red Duchess, Red Rome, Northern Spy, Melba, and Che- 
nango. A list is presented of varieties:! which fruited well with Golden Delicious 
poUen. 

The effect of various bactericides on the set of fruit and the germina- 
tion of the pollen of the apple, L. H. MaoDaniexs, E. M. Hildebeand, and 
A. B. Bxjebell (Awer. Soc. Hort Sci. Proc., SO {19SS), pp. 26-SI).— Attempts 
to control fire blight and scab by spraying or dusting while the trees were in 
bloom led to a study by Cornell University of the effect of various chemicals 
on pollination. In tests of 10 materials on 14-year-old Northwestern Greening 
trees in the Champlain Valley, copper sulfate, calcium hydroxide, and Bor- 
deaux mixture were the only substances to cause an apparent reduction in set. 
In experiments at Ithaca with applications of copper sulfate, calcium hydroxide, 
Bordeaux mixture, and zinc lime to 20-year-old McIntosh trees in bloom, the 
only consistent reduction In set was caused by copi)er sulfate. 

Pollen germination studies with apple, pear, and quince conducted by Hilde- 
brand with the same materials employed in the Champlain Valley experiment 
showed serious reduction in germination with all substances except methyl 
violet in a concentration of 1 to 100,000. Where germination occurred, the 
tubes were much shorter than in the controls and in many cases burst while 
yet short. Better results in the field than in the laboratory are ascribed to 
the possibility that various sprays did not wet the stigmatic surface but 
remained in discrete drops between which the pollen grains may have 
germinated. 

Experiments in spraying apples for the prevention of fruit set, E. C. 
Auchter and J. W. Roberts (Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc., SO ilBSS), pp. 22- 
25). — ^Preliminary studies conducted by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
several States using various materials,, including calcium polysulfide, sodium 
polysulfide, copper sulfate, sodium nitrate, zinc sulfate, and an oil emulsion 
in an attempt to prevent fruit setting in the apple, gave un«!atisfactory results. 
The materials that prevented setting caused too great injury to the foliage. 
The same material often caused different effects in different regions, due ap- 
parently to a variation in climatic conditions prevailing at the time of applica- 
tion. It is pointed out that one spraying to prevent setting would not suffice, 
since the fruit buds open at various times on the same tree according to their 
location. 

A two-year study of labor and equipment used in spraying forty-two 
New Hampshire orchards, E. J. RAsaftrssEN (Amer. Soc. Hort. Set. Proc., SO 
(1933), pp. 1-3), — ^Based on records in 42 apple orchards, the New Hampshire 
Experiment Station reports that the primary factors which determine the 
gallons of spray applied per man hour and per machine hour are size of crew, 
topography, water supply, capacity of the machine and nozzle, and size of the 
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trees. Size of crew was the greatest influence on the number of gallons 
applied per man hour and was determined by the time necessary for covering 
the orchard. For example, scab sprays, because of their limited duration for 
application, required the largest crew. Ordiardists with effective refllling 
equipment and convenient water supplies were able to apply as many gallons 
per man and machine hour as those equipped with overhead stationary water 
tanks. Conditions permitting continuous operation of the nozzles promoted 
maximum efSidency. 

Recent experiments in spray residue removal from apples, F. L. Oveslett, 
E. L, OvEBHOLSES, and J. L. St. John (Anter, Soo. Sort. 8ci, Proc, 80 (1938) t 
pp. 4-S). — A brief account of the status of investigations at the Washington 
Experiment Station on the removal of lead and arsenic residues from apples. 

Preliminary report on the removal of spray residues from New York 
apples, W. T. Pentzeb (Amer. Soc. Hort. Sck Proc.^ 30 (1938), pp. 10, 11 ). — 
Methods of removal, relation of spray schedules and materials to removal, etc., 
are briefly discussed. 

Effect of ethylene, ethylene chlorohydrin, and ultra-violet light on 
carbohydrate content of stored apples, B. B. Dustman (Plant Physiol,, 9 
(1934), yo. 3, pp. dS7-d-}S).— Carefully selected Stayman Winesap, Borne 
Beauty, and Ben Davis apples picked from single trees and stored at from 33^ 
to 36® P. were treated the following March at the West Virginia Experiment 
Station with ethylene and ethylene chlorohydrin vapors and ultraviolet rays. 
The actual number of daily treatments was 35, extending over a period of 41 
days. After 4 weeks the ethylene-treated apples showed a more rapid change 
of color, accompanied by considerable softening. By the end of March the 
chlorohydrin-treated Ben Davis apples showed some scald, and all three vari- 
eties were mellowing. A very slight bronzing of the directly exposed surface 
was the only change in the ultraviolet group. Chemical examination failed to 
show any material effects on composition or on the pH of the expressed Juice 
as compared with controls. With respect to sucrose, ethylene treatment slightly 
increased the content in Stayman Winesap, slightly reduced it in Ben Davis, 
and had no apparent effect on Borne Beauty. 

Influence of the rest period on opening of buds of fruit trees in spring 
and on development of flower buds of peach frees, W. H. Ghandleb and 
W. P. Tufts (Amer. Soc. Hort. 8ci. Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 130-136, flg. J).— 
Observations by the California Experiment Station on peadi trees near Los 
Angeles showed that buds on long, late-growing shoots do not have their rest 
broken as readily by low temperature as do those on shorter shoots. Following 
warn winters the contrast was not as striking. The effect of low temperature 
was shown at Berkeley in Early McIntosh apple trees dug October 1 and stored 
near 0“ C. A tree taken from storage December 23 was in full bloom February 
9^, whereas a comparable tree left in the orchard did not reach this stage until 
April 2. Following the warm winter of 1923-30 retarded development was 
observed on long shoots of Northern Spy, Bed Canada, and Cox Orange. The 
authors suggest that observations on cut shoots are not completely reliable, 
because the wound actually contributes to the breaking of the rest. Observa- 
tions on two potted Lovell peach trees, one held at a temperature 15.6® or above 
and the other near 0®, showed as much development in the buds of the low- 
temperature tree in 14 days following removal from storage as occurred in the 
buds of the other tree in the 133 days from October 21 to March 3. 

A seven-years’ study of the fruit bud levdL in Elberta, B. L. MgMunn 
and M. J. Dossey (Amer. Soo. Sort. Sd. Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 176-179, flg. i).— 
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Records taken by the Illinois Experiment Station in an Blberta peach orchard 
in Johnson County, using unbi*anched shoots 5 to 8 ft. from the ground as 
observational material, showed a yearly alternation in high and low fruit bud 
levels regardless of the crops produced. In years of low level more fruit buds 
were noted in the middle than at the basal or terminal sections of the shoots. 
In years of high level the greatest development of buds occurred toward the 
base^ Little evidence was seen that the amount or time of application of 
fertilizers had much influence on fruit bud level, nor could the variations 
observed be correlated either with monthly or total rainfall during the growing 
season. 

The relationship between volume and the dimensions of the Elberta 
peach, R. L. McMunn {Amer, Soc. Sort. 8ci. Proo,, SO (1933), pp, 187-191, 
fig. 1). — ^Measurements by the Illinois Experiment Station on random samples 
of 100 peaches collected from vigorous 7-year-old trees in the university orchard 
at Olney indicated that in immature fruits neither the length nor thickness 
volume computed as that of a sphere having these measurements as diameters 
affords an accurate picture of actual volume as determined by water replace- 
ment in a graduated cylinder. Volumes calculated in the same manner from 
the suture diameter and from the average of the suture length and thickness 
measurements approached the true volume rather closely, especially as the 
fruits enlarged. The suture volume was also the most accurate indication of 
true volume in ripe peaches. Measurements of irregular shaped fruits indi- 
cated that if sufficient individuals are included in the sample the irregularities 
offset one another. Over a considerable range of fruit sizes the suture volume 
closely approximated actual volume, and led to the conclusion that suture diam- 
eter may be used as a reliable index to actual volume of Elberta peaches from 
June drop to harvest and should be valuable in estimating the rate of increase 
of fruits which cannot be removed from experimental trees. 

Further studies of peach fruit growth, R. Y. Lott (Amer. Soc. Hort. ScL 
Proc., SO (1933), pp. 201, 202). — ^In these studies at the Mississippi Experiment 
Station on Hiley and Elberta peaches, it was found that notwithstanding ap- 
parent fluctuations in growth rate, growth, as measured by dry-weight incre- 
ment, proceeds steadily from the time the stone is hard enough to separate from 
the fle^ until full maturity. The stone increased rapidly in dry weight until 
about 4 weeks before harvest and then decreased. The final swell of the flesh 
immediately followed the cessation of stone increment, suggesting that stone and 
kernel are dominant in the peach fruit xmtil their period of greatest metabolism 
is past. In the stone nitrogen decreased markedly after the maximum dry 
weight was attained, and starch and hemicellulose also decreased in the late 
stages. In the kernel, on the other hand, nitrogen, sugar, hemicellulose, a^, 
and ether extract increased throughout the investigation, suggesting that ma- 
terials were being translocated from the stone to the kernel and also that the 
kem^ had not reached physiological maturity at harvest. Excepting hemi- 
G^ulose, all determined constituents increased in the flesh throughout the 
entire period. In Hiley and Elberta 70 and 81 percent of the sugar in the 
flesh accrued, respective, during the period of final enlargement 

Fruit-seed dimensions in Elberta, M. J. Dossirr and R. L. MgMttnn (Amer. 
Soc. Eort. Sck Proc., SO (1933), pp. 190-194) •’-Observations at the Illinois Ex- 
periment Station on a random sample of 3,000-odd Elberta peadhes, taken from 
trees included in thinning experiments, again showed (E. S. R., 69, p. 657) that 
the larger fruits have in general the larger pits but that in fruits of the same 
suture diameter stone dimensions may vary considerably. Maturing fruits 
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tended to increase more in thickness than in length or in suture diameter. It 
was apparent that with one of the outside dimensions known the expectation 
as to seed or stone size may be accuratdy forecast. 

Size and growth relations of fruit in splitting of peach pits, L. D. 
Davis (Amer. Soc. Sort 8ci. Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 155^200).— Studies begun by 
the California Experiment Station in 1929 and concerned chiefly with the 
Tuskena peach, which frequently exhibits a high percentage of split pits, 
showed a large variation in the amount of split pit produced in different years, 
among individual trees in the same year, and even among different locations 
on the same tree. The largest percentage of split pits was produced in a year 
of very light crop due to ^ring frosts. In general the measurements and 
records show a close association between size or growth rate of peach fruits 
and the occurrence of split pits. However, splitting was not conflned to the 
larger peaches. In general it was apparent that split pit is very closely associ- 
ated with those conditions which bring about an increased rate of growth of 
the fruits. 

A fertilizer trial with Bartlett pears, E. L. Pboebsting (Amer. Soo. Sort, 
fid. Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 55-57).— Bartlett pear trees over 25 yr. of age were 
found in experiments conducted by the California Experiment Station to respond 
to N applications with increased yields. There was no consistent difference 
between P and K treatments and the controls. Analyses of the leaves of trees 
in the various plats apparently indicated that relatively large amounts of P or K 
applied to the soil do not insure absorption of these elements on certain types of 
soil. The author points out, however, that since only leaf analyses were made 
some of the P and K may have remained within the tree itself. In spite of 
considerable variation in absolute values, the leaves of trees receiving N tended 
to be higher in N and lower in P than those of the other treatments; yet 
there was no evidence of a P deflciency as indicated by growth or yield. 

Fruit bud formation in brambles, G. F. Wau)o (Amer. 8oc. Sort. 8ci. Proc., 
30 (1938). pp. 255-257, "fig. 1). — On the basis for the most part of free hand 
sections, the author reports that there is a deflnite tendency in red rasp- 
berries for fruir bud formation to begin in the buds at the terminal ends of 
the canes about the time vegetative growth ceases and to progress downward. 
In the autumn-fruiting varieties Ranere and Lloyd George fruit buds formed 
as soon as shoot elongation ceased, but in most varieties, particularly in the 
zone of maximum fruit production 30 to 50 in. from the ground, differentia- 
tion did not show until November or early December. Observations on the 
same varieties in Maryland and in Or^on indicated that the time of differ- 
entiation varies in different sections and that more development takes place 
in winter in Oregon than in Maryland. Fruit bud differentiation in the lateral 
or secondary buds followed that of the primary bud, and injury to the primary 
buds apparently stimulated activity in the secondary buds. Observations on 
black and purple raspberries and blackberries and other Rubi showed flower 
bud formation to occur generally in late autumn. 

The comparative gross morphology of the raspberry, R. H. Stjdds (Am&r 
8oc. Sort. 8ci. Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 261. 252).— This is a brief discussion of the 
root and shoot forming habits in the red and black raspberry. In the red rasp- 
berry adventive buds developing on the roots explain the spreading tendency 
of the species. Comparable adventive buds were not found on black raspberry 
roots. 

A preliMnary study of the fruitii^ habit of the black raspberry— Bubus 

occidentalis, G. Beach (Amer. 8oc. Sort. 8ci. Proc., 30 (1933), p. 368). This 

paper has been presented in a more complete form (B. S. R., 71, p, 324). 
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Relation of benzoic acid content and other constitnents of cranberries 
to keeping qnalit;r, J. A. Ciague and 0. R. Fellees (Plant Physiol^ 9 (1934), 
Ko. 3, pp. 631-636), — At the Massachusetts Experiment Station, determinations 
made in the 1931-^2 season of the benzoic acid from 22 varieties of cranberries 
showed a range of 0.029 percent in the Berry Berry variety to 0.091 percent in 
Early Richards, with an average of 0.065 percent. The total acid range was 
trom 2.08 percent in Berry Berry to 2.8 percent in Smalley Howes, with an 
average of 2.35 percent. Supported by farther records in the 1932-33 season, 
the authors conclude that the best keeping cranberries are not consistently 
those with high benzoic acid content but that apparently other factors are 
concerned. Pectin and soluble solids content did not correlate with keeping 
quality, but in general a large percentage of varieties with poor keeping 
qualities had low total acid contents and vice versa. Tests of the preserva- 
tive power of quinic acid, known to occur as high as 1 percent in cranberries, 
tailed to show any appreciable action on spoilage organisms such as molds and 
yeast. 

Citrus culture in Hawaii, W. T. Pope (Hawaii Sfa. Bui, 71 (1934), pp, 37, 
figs, 5).— Devoted largdy to the description of varieties of oranges, grapefruit, 
lemons, limes, and other citrus, this paper contains information on botanical 
relationships, propagation, culture, control of insect and fungus pests, and on 
harvesting. 

Some effects of thinning orange fruits, E. E. Pabkeb (California Sta, Bui, 
576 (1984), pp, 32, fig, 1).— Investigations in 7 orchards (3 of Washington 
Navel and 4 of Valencia), located on different soil types, showed in the case 
of healthy, mature trees of both varieties in a year of heavy production a 
definite tendency for the thinning of young fruits soon after the normal June 
drop to increase the size of the remaining fruits. This increment increased 
with the severity, of the thinning. However, despite increase in size the total 
crop was smaller on the thinned trees, and there was no influence on the pro- 
portion of fruits in the various grades. The price differential in favor of the 
larger fruits was not sufficient to offset the effect of the decreased volume. 

However, in the succeeding year without further thinning there was a definite 
tendency for the trees originally thinned in the older healthy orchards to mature 
a larger volume of oranges than did the controls. The fruit of the treated 
trees was smaller, but with prices obtaining there was a definitely greater 
return from the treated trees. 

In concluding the author suggests that thinning of orange fruits does not 
appear to be a logical practice except, perhaps, in some groves with a history of 
large crops of unprofitable small fruits. Various uncontrollable factors, such 
as crop failures due to frosts or other unfavorable climatic events, must be 
considered in the thinning problem. 

Comparative yield and tree size of lemons on various rootstocks, BL J. 
Webber (Calif, Citrogr,, 19 (1934), 9, pp. 233, 257).— The value of sweet 

orange and rough lemon as rootstocks for the cultivated lemon was indicated 
in experiments carried on by tlie Citrus Experiment Station, Riverside, Calif., 
and in a commercial orchard in Ventura County. Individual tree records taken 
over three crop seasons showed very marked differ^ces in average yields per 
tree. For example in Eureka lemons at Riverside there was a range from a 
TnayirmiTn of 427 lb. On Bessie Sweet orange to only 39 lb. on Lemon shaddock 
roots. In the Lisbon lemon the range was from a maximum of 619 lb. on 
Bessie Sweet to 225 lb. on Siamese grapefruit. Much the same variation was 
observed in the commercial orchard in Ventura County, The author advises. 
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however, that since the data were secured on young trees Just coining into 
fruiting they should not be taken as conclusive. 

The cross-transfer of water in mature lemon trees, J. B. Fuer and 0. A. 
Tayioe {Amer. Boo. Sm. ScL Proc., 30 (198$), pp. 4&-51, figs. £).— Repeated 
measurements made by the U. S. Department of Agriculture on 30 tagged fruits 
per tree on 30-year-old lemon trees growing at Corona, Calif-, and root pruned 
to various degrees of severity indicated that there is a ready cross transfer of 
water throughout the tree. However, the more drastic the pruning the greater 
was the loss in volume during the day, reaching a maximum of 19.4 percent in 
one instance. The rate of recovery during the night was not significantly dif- 
ferent according to the position of the fruits on the tree. The practical deduc- 
tion was that where Irrigation water is applied on alternate sides of the tree 
there will be a ready cross transfer, even in mature trees with pronounced 
ridges extending from the main roots to the main limbs. 

Refrigeration and ventilation in transportation of lemons, C. W. Maxn 
and W. 0. Cooper (Calif. Citrogr., 19 (1934), No. 9, pp. 234, 257, figs. 3). — Stat- 
ing that standard ventilation has generally been accepted as sufficient protection 
for lemons of good shipping quality during transportation to eastern markets, 
even during the warmer parts of the year, the authors present evidence secured 
during transcontinental ^pments to show that there was a sli^tly lower loss 
from decay in refrigerated cars. 

Modem coffee planting, E. G. 'Windlb (London: John Bale, Bans d DanMS" 
son, 1933, pp. XI+220, fig. i).— General information is offered on the distribu- 
tion of coffee growing, varieties, establishment and maintenance of plantations, 
control of pests, economic factors, and other considerations. 

dimbing roses, G. A. Stevens (New York: Macmillan Co., 1933, pp. 220, 
figs. 7d).— Devoted largely to varieties— their history, characteristics, and 
value— this book presents also general information on planting, pruning, 
training, and culture. 

Colour in the garden, M. E. Stebbing (London: T. Nelson d Sons, 119341, 
pp. 7III+111, pis. 53).— Flowers of the everyday garden are grouped by colors, 
with suggestions for desirable color combinations for different seasons and 
different uses. 

Landscape architectare, compiled by K. McNaacaba (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. School of Landscape Architect., 1934, PP* [7] +353). —This comprehensive 
dassified Ifibliography was pr^aied in the library of the Schools of Landscsgpe 
Architecture and City Planning, Harvard University. 

The care and repair of ornamental trees in garden, park, and street, 
A D. C. Le StOTB (London: Country Life Ltd., 1934, PP* xrv+257, pis. 35 ). — 
Useful information is presented on the planting and care of trees and the treat- 
ment of medianically and parasiticaliy caused wounds. 

The third year of growth experiments with pin oaks, D. Wyman (Amer. 
Soo. Hart. Sci. Proc., SO (1933), pp. 53-df).— In this further contrlhution 
(B. S. B., TO, p. 785) from the [New York] Oomdl Experiment Station, the 
author points out that N and N plus P fertilizers applied in 1932 had a marked 
reddual response in 1933 de^ite no further applications. Where fertilizer was 
ai^lied in 1983 there was a significant increase in the growth of the N plus P 
trees over the N group. Again it was observed that trees with branches all 
along the trunk grew considerably more than did those pruned to top branches 
only. A positive correlation of 0.83±0.02 was determined between branch 
dotation and diameter incr^mt. 
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The theory and practice of silYicnlture, F. S. Bases {'New York and Lon- 
don: McGraW’-Eill Book Co., IBBi, pp. XIV +502, figs, S7) .—Arranged in five 
parts, (1) plant physiology, (2) forest ecology, (3) systematized siMcultural 
experience, (4) the forest itself as a source of silvicultural knowledge, and 
(5) silvicultural literature, this text discusses the principles underlying the 
growth and reproduction of forest trees and successful managemental practice. 

The composition of normal oak forests, A. C. McIittybe (Jour, Forestry, S2 
(1934), No, 4, pp. 495, 496),— As reported by the Pennsylvania Experiment Sta- 
tion, oak stands 10 yr. of age contained approximately 50 percent of other 
species and the basal area of the associated species was about half of the total. 
A subsequent rapid decline in basal area of the associated secies is attributed 
to the death of black locust, black cherry, and other less tolerant species. 

The expression of dominance after twenty years in a nursery seed bed, 
J. L. Deein (Jour, Forestry, 32 (1934), No, 4, PP. 485, 486), — ^Records taken in an 
abandoned 20-year-old white pine nursery in southern New Hampshire showed 
only 720 dominant trees per acre out of an estimated original population of 
over 2,000,000 seedlings. The general character of the dominant trees indi- 
cated that white pine possesses Inherent characteristics which permit the 
species to develop a satisfactory stand on good sites irrespective of the original 
density or uniformity of the stocking. 

The relation between acorn weight and the development of one year 
chestnut oak seedlings, A. L. MgGomb (Jour. Forestry, 32 (1934), No. 4, pp. 
479-484, figs. 2).— Careful measurements of 78 chestnut oak acoms collected 
near Medford, N. J., and the resulting plants, showed a distinct positive rela- 
tionship between the wei^t of the acorn and the growth of the resulting seed- 
lings. The correlation coefficients between acorn weight on the one hand and 
shoot height, leaf area, leaf weight, shoot weight, root weight, and total plant 
weight of the 1-year seedlings on the other hand were, respectively, 0.79, OEL, 
0.81, 0.82, 0.85, and 0.71. 

Soil factors in the failure of lodge pole pine plantings, T. J. Dunnewald 
(Jour. Amer. 8og. Agron., 26 (1934), No. 7, pp. 536-591, fig, 1), — Soils collected 
by the University of Wyoming from four sites, differing sharply in their natural 
capacity for supporting a growth of pine, were found under uniform conditions 
in the greenhouse to exhibit marked variation in their capacity to germinate 
lodgepole pine seeds. Chemical and physical analyses of the soils showed little 
difference in pH, soluble salts, or free calcium carbonate, but the contents of 
humus and organic matter varied sharply and were highest in the soil which 
gave the maximum germination. 

Some factors affecting the bark thickness of second-growth longleaf 
pine, A L. Mackinnet (Jour. Forestry, 82 (1934), No. 4, pp. 470-474). — ^Meas- 
urements taken in a South Carolina 35-year-old second-growth stand where 
different burning conditions were available showed that both annual fires 
and an accidental fire occurring after 14 yr. of freedom reduced bark thi<kness 
appreciably. The author believes that this reduction, though small, should be 
considered in cruising studies in burned-over longleaf pine forests. Data on the 
trees which had not been burned for 14 yr. indicated that height had little 
effect on bark thickness, but that diameter was rather clos^y correlated with 
bark thickness. To secure a mean double bark thickness accurate to fizOJL in. 
in 99 times out of 100 it was found that a single bark thickness measurement 
must be taken on 74 8-in., 156 6-in., and 151 9-in. trees. 

100688—36 i 
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Methods of breaking dormancy in certain forest trees, P. J. E^meb 
{Jour. Forestry, 32 (1934), ^o. 7, pp. '734-^1, fig. i).— At Duke University 
seedlings of yellow poplar, red oak, and white oak, and twigs of beech and red 
gum treated during their dormant period with ethylene chlorohydrin were 
forced into growth considerably in advance of control material. The gain in 
the case of seedlings ranged from 3 weeks to 2 mo. A combination of exposure 
to a period of low temperature followed by ethylene treatment gave the most 
effective results. Yellow poplar kept in the greenhouse in late autumn dropped 
its leaves as early as plants kept out of doors, but the red oak dropped its 
foliage a little later than u&ual. White oak retained its leaves through the 
entire winter until the new leaves pushed forth. 

The significance of the effect of stand density upon the weather beneath 
the canopy, G. M. Jemison (Jour. Forestry, 32 (1934), 4, PP- 44^-451) • — 

Statistical analyses of records taken near Priest River, Idaho, on three sites, 
(1) under dense virgin timber, (2) under partial cover, and (3) in the open, in- 
dicated that observed differences in weather and inflammability are actually 
significant. The forest canopy, by creating more favorable temperature condi- 
tions, favored seedlings and planted stock. The fire hazard was sharply reduced 
because of reduced inflammability due to lower evaporation. A full stand of 
trees eliminated 90 percent of the critical days during July and August 

Comparative values of certain forest cover types in accumulating and 
retaining snowfall, W. L. Maule {Jour. Foresti'y, SB (1934), No. 7, pp. 760- 
765, fig. 1). — Studies made by the U. S. D. A. Forest Service during tiie winter 
of 1932-38 on the accumulation of snow and its melting rate in various forest 
cover types near New Haven, Conn., revealed that among conifers white 
pine permits the greatest accumulation of snow and holds snow for the longest 
period. Norway spruce, with its comparatively short branches and stiff needles, 
held a greater amount of snow in the air in a position for rapid evaporation. 
Hemlock showed little, if any more, capacity for preventing rapid melting than 
did the hardwoods. In the hardwood group, all stands despite their age per- 
mitted practically the same amount of snow to reach the soil. Hardwoods 
had only a slight Influence in retarding the melting snow. A planting pro- 
gram providing for the greatest possible retention of snow is suggested. 

Calcium and magnesium losses from cultivation of forest land, J. T. 
Auten (Jour. Forestry. 32 (1934). No. 4, pp. 419-424, fig. 1). — Comparative 
studies of samples of soil collected in several old-growth forests in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Michigan, with that of adjacent cultivated areas showed a definite 
loss of calcium and magnesium from surface soils as a result of tillage. Appar- 
ently cultivation stimulated a rapid oxidation of organic matter, and the carbon 
dioxide liberated hastened the leaching of the calcium, magnesium, and other 
soluble elements. The loss of the bases brought about unfavorable changes in 
physical properties, such as loss of granular structure and an increased tendency 
to bake and crack. It was found, however, that much of the leached calcium 
accumulated in the subsurface soils where it should be possible for tree roots 
to secure their requirements. The author suggests that where the soil is mani- 
festly exhausted a crop of conifers should be planted to prepare the soil for the 
return of hardwoods. 

Caoutchouc, G. HtiBiJER (Kautschiik. Berlin-Bteglits: Cliem. Tech. Verlag Dr. 
Bodenbender, 1934. pp. XU/-|-i5S, pi. 1, figs. 9). — A discussion is presented of 
rubber production throughout the world, chiefly from the economic viewpoint. 

Value of chemical compounds in fibre extinguishing, fire retarding, and 
fireproofing, when applied to vegetable growth, J. J. Davis and R. E. 
Bei^son (Jour. Forestry, 32 (1934), No. 4, pp. ^-^5).— Experiments by the 
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Los Angeles County, Calif., Forestry Department with many different chemicals 
and combinations thereof indicated that certain mixtures may be effectively 
used in extinguishing or retarding fires in forest areas, especially those with a 
potentially hazardous ground cover of shrubs, grasses, and weeds. Certain of 
the materials could be distributed as dust by airplanes and others used as 
sprays. 

Ohio Forest News, [September 1934] (Ohio Forest News lOfiio 8ta.1t No. 
24 (1934), PP- 8, figs. 2). — ^Included are items of general interest, such as his- 
torical trees in Ohio, planting records for 1934, and a list of cherries, oaks, elms, 
and other hardwood trees in the Wooster Arboretum. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS 

The Plant Disease Reporter, September 15 and October 1, 1934 (U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Indus., Plant Disease Rptr., 18 (1934), Nos. 11, pp. 131- 
140; 12, pp. 141-158, figs. 6). — ^Among other items of current interest, these 
issues contain the following contributions: 

No. 11. — Curly top (western yellow blight) of tomatoes in Utah, by H. L. 
Blood; occurrence of cabbage yellows (Fusarium con glut inans) in Cuba, by 
P. L. Wellman; oedema on lima bean; cucumber mosaic (virus) in Montana 
(first report) ; bacterial stalk rot of corn (Bacterium dissolcens) in Indiana (first 
report), by G. M. Smith; damping-off (Rhisroctonia solani) of black locust seed- 
lings in Tennessee; and rose anthracnose (Sphaceloma rosarum) in Oregon 
(first report). 

No. 12. — Stewart’s disease (Aplanohacter stevoarti on Zea mays) in relation 
to winter temperatures, by N. E. Stevens, giving evidence that periods marked 
by abundance of the disease are apparently closely correlated with preceding high 
winter temperature indexes; “low smut” of wheat (a strain of TiUetia tritici 
particularly virulent on Turkey type wheats, by H. A. Bodenhiser; tobacco 
wilt caused by Yertwillium alboatrum in Tennessee (first report for the United 
States), by 0. D. Sherbakoff ; and Cryptosporium (C. minimum) canker of rose 
(first report for the United States), by A. B. Jenkins. 

[Plant disease studies in Puerto Rico] (Puerto Rico Dept. Agr. and Com. 
8ta. Arm. Rpt. 1933, Spanish ed., pp. 34-36, 16-91). — ^This report contains a brief 
summary of the results of studies on the relative resistance to sugarcane mosaic 
of several of the more promising Puerto Bican seedlings and of several imported 
varieties. It also contains a plant disease survey report for the year and brief 
reports of projects dealing with gummosis, dry rot, poor germination, root 
diseases, variegation, and minor diseases of sugarcane, nematodes, white spot 
of pineapple, and bacterial wilt of the Solanaceae (Bacterium solanacearum ) ; 
the selection and development of disease resistant tomatoes, eggplants, tobacco, 
and cucumbers; and incidental work. 

A list of parasitic fungi collected on Mt. Bayachine, Iwate Prefecture, 
K. Togashi and P. Ontjma (Bui. Imp. Col. Agr. and Forestry, Japan, No. 17 
(1934), pp. 14, figs. 11). — ^Ihis list from Japan includes over 180 secies, of 
whidi 18 species and 1 variety are considered newly recorded for Japan and 
11 secies as new to science. The latter are illustrated, and Latin diagnoses 
are given for each. There is a host index, as well as an index to the fungi. 

A comparative study of the green-fluorescent bacterial plant pathogens, 
P. M. OiAEA ([New rorJfc] Cornell 8ta. Mem. 159 (1934), PP- 36, pis. 5).— Out 
of 40 reported species of green-fluorescent bacteria pathogenic to plants, the 
author made comparative studies of 16 secies and 2 varieties belonging to the 
genus Phytomonas Bergey et aL along with 3 saprophytic green-fluorescent 
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species belonging to tbe genus Pseu4,omonas Mignla. Bach of these was repre- 
sented by a single, well-authenticated isolate, except in four cases where one or 
more additional isolates were included. 

Among a good many culture media tested for the production of green fluo- 
rescence, the best was found to be a medium composed of 0.5 g magnesium 
sulfate (anhydrous), 0.5 g dipotassium phosphate (anhydrous), and 5 g aspara- 
gine per liter of distilled water, or a medium having twice these quantities per 
liter, depending on the species cultured. 

Seventeen species of plants, nearly all of them being the most susceptible 
hosts of certain of the pathogens under study, were cross inoculated in the 
greenhouse with proved virulent cultures prepared in a uniform manner and 
introduced in a uniform way into cuts in the host tissues. An effort was made 
to obtain conditions favorable for bact^ial invasion and to repeat each test at 
several different times. The bacterial pathogens found to have a limited host 
range were Phytomonas medicaginis pUaseolioola^ P. dpii, P. Icichryrnans, P. 
angulata, P. marginalis, P. viridilivida, and P. polyoolor. Those showing a 
wide range of hosts were P. syringae, P. vigme, P. vignae leguminophila, P. 
viridiflwoa, P. cerasi, P. trifoliorum, P. hold, and P. endivUie. The inoculation 
results are tabulated. 

Extensive culture work disclosed a very close relationship among the bac- 
teria studied, indicating that the green-fluorescent plant pathogens constitute 
a natural and well-defined group of nonspore-forming rods, motile by one to 
several flag^. Gram-negative, not acid fast, facultatively anaerobic, turning 
fidlk alkaline, producing ammonia in peptone broth, but not producing hydrogen 
sulfide and indol, or only weakly so, fermenting monosaccharides with the for- 
mation of add but without the production of gas, not hydrolyzing stardi and 
cellulose, a few fermenting rhamose, and some fermenting sucrose or certain 
higher carbohydrates, while others do not. It was found that nearly all the 
plant pathogens fermented sucrose, while only the weak pathogens and non- 
pathogens did not. Except on the basis of pathogenidty, the three species of 
Pseudomonas included in these tests, P. aeruginosa, P. fiuorescens, and P. 
putrida, could not be separated from the Phytomonas group, and of these 
Pseudovnonas fiuorescens was able to attack pear fruit. 

The author holds that, because of their practically identical host and cul- 
tural reactions, Phytomonas vignae and P. vignae leguminopJiUa should be con- 
sidered as synonyms of P. syringae, and P. trifoliorum and P. hold as synonyms 
of P. cerasi. 

A detailed description is given of each species studied, based on the results 
of the investigation. 

Biometrical and biological studies of Albugo Candida (Pers.) O. Kuntze 
in connection with its specialization, Togashi and Y. Shibasaxi {BuL 
Imp. Col. Agr. and Forestry, Japan, Yo. 18 {1934), pp. 88, figs. 7).— Material 
from over 30 different species and varieties of Cruciferae, including Japanese 
cultivated varieties, was used in this study of specialization within the species. 
For measuring conidia on each host, the authors tried to use material collected 
from a wide range of sources and conditions. Two fairly distinct morphologic 
types appeared to exist. That occurring on Brassioa and Bophanus, with 
conidia averaging 20 by IS jte, is givrai the variety name macrospora. The type 
occurring on Cardamine, Capsella, Draba, and Arabis, with ^ores averaging 
15.5 by 1A5 p, is given the variety name microspora. Inoculation results reveal 
five distinct physiol<^c forms, each apparently confined to a distinct host genus. 

IhOGulatioiis showing the wide host range of Botryosphaeria xibiSy C. O. 
Smith {Jour. Agr. Bes. lU. S.l, 49 {19S4)» 2fo. 5, pp. 457-476, pfo, 3).— Cultures 
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of B, rvbis {Bothiorella stage) isolated from Jufflans regia, Persea americana. 
Citrus litnonia, and Cocos plumosa were used at the California Citrus Experi- 
ment Station in inoculating, through bark wounds, over 50 species of plants 
belonging to 39 genera and 20 families. The following successfully infected 
species are reported as among the additions to the already extensive list of 
hosts: Prunus communis, P. armeniaca, P. avium, P. serotina, P, domestica, 
P. salidna, Eriototrya japonica, Pyrus cormmnis, Pyracantha gibhsii, P. yun- 
natiensis, Cydonia oVUmga, J. caUfomica, J, hindsii, J. tnajor, J. sieloldiana, 
Annona cTierimola, Castanea sp., Carissa grandiflora, Ceratonia siliqua, Corylus 
avellana, Diospyros kahi, D. lotus, Feijoa sellofviana, Ficus sp., Fraxinus sp., 
Juniperus procera, Olea europaea, Platanus racemosa, Populus fremonti, Ulrms 
parvifolia. Cocos ’bownetti, C. pUmosa, Erythea eduUs, Phoenix canariensis, 
P. dactylifera, and WcLshingtonia fiUfera. 

Antolysis in Ophiobolus xniyabeanns [trans. title], S. Akai (Forsch, Geh. 
Pflanzenhrank. [Japani, No- 2 (19SS), pp. 257-278, figs. 6; Ger. abs., p. 278 ). — 
Studies on autolysis in different media and at different pH values led to the 
contusion that the end product is chiefly ammonia, and that the pH of the 
medium at the time of the highest mycelial weight probably influences the 
process. 

Studies on plant virus diseases. — XI, Further experiments with a ring- 
spot vims: Its identification with spotted wilt of the tomato, K. M. Sicith 
{Ann- Appl- Biol., 19 {1932), No. S, pp- 305-330, pis. 5, jigs. 7 ). — ^Evidence is pre- 
sented that a ring spot disease previously described from Solanum capsicastrum 
is identical with the tomato virosis known in Australia as ^tted wilt. The 
insect vector is found to be ThHps tabaoi, of which the adult $ is described (by 
J. P. Doncaster). It and the first- and second-stage larvae are figured. Trans- 
mission experiments with T. tabad were carried out by means of an adaptation 
of F. F. Smith’s feeding cell for leaf hoppers. The device is described. The 
host range of the virus has been studied, and it has been transmitted to 20 
species of the Solanaceae (among them Solanum, Capsicum, Nicotiana, Batura, 
Eyoscyamus, Atropa, and Petunia) and also to lupine, dahlia, Callistephus, 
zinnia, and Plantago. The virus was also found naturally occurring in two 
genera of Campanulaceae and in nasturtium {Tropaeolum) , and a severe disease 
was esperimentally produced by inoculating it into Vida faba. The symptoms 
in each host are described. The virus did not pass an Lt Pasteur-Chamberland 
candle, and its viability was lost after 4 hr. aging in vitro. The virus of tomato 
spotted wilt is compared with a tomato virus of the stripe or mosaic type asso- 
ciated with it. 

The spotted wilt virus could not be transmitted by thrips larvae unil 5 days 
after they had been placed on the source of inoculum. Noninfective adults were 
apparently unable to pick up the virus from diseased plants. The author 
believes that his earlier tests, which pointed to Myeus persicae as an occasional 
vector, were open to qaestLm.— {Courtesy Biol. Abs.) 

The relative influence of calcium and magnesium in Bordeaux mixture 
on the transpiration rate, n, J. D. Wilson and H. A. Kunnels {Ohio Sta. 
Bimo. Bui. 170 {19S^), pp. 173-179, fig. 1 ). — Oontinuing work already noted 
(E. S. B., TL, p. 785), Bordeaux mixture prepared with a high-magnesium lime 
changed to a greeni^ tint, became granular, and settled much more rapidly 
between a ratio of 2: 1 and 3 : 1 of copper sulfate to lime. A dtiange of similar 
character did not occur with a high-calcium lime until the ratio was increased 
to 4:1 from 3:1. 

The test for free copper became positive where high-magnesium lime was used 
when the copper sulfate: hydrated lime ratio reached a value of 8: 3, but was 
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iwsitive with the high-calcium material only at a ratio of 11 : 3. Copper sulfate 
injury was noted following the application of a 9-3-50 Bordeaux mixture 
prepared with high-magnesium lime, but did not occur with one prepared from 
the high-calcium »lime until the formula was 12-3-50 or above. Bordeaux 
mixture prepared from a high-calcium material was found to have a darker 
color and to settle out somewhat more slowly than that prepared from the 
high-magnesium material. 

Influence of Bordeaux and oil sprays on the daily curve of transpiration » 
J. D. Wilson and H. A. Runnels (Ohio 8ia. Bimo, BuL m (1934), pp. 119-186, 
figs. 3). — Continuing studies already noted (E. S. R., 70, p. 791), the authors set 
up an experiment to determine the effect of each of these materials on the daily 
march of water loss from plants of coleus, tomato, cucumber, and potato grown 
in half-gallon tinned can**. The plants were divided into lots in such a way 
that the capacity for water loss was practically equal in each lot. One of these 
lots was set aside for an unsprayed check, the second was sprayed with 3-4.5-50 
Bordeaux mixture, the third with oil emulsion (Volck concentrate) 1-125, and 
the fourth with a mixture of equal parts of these two spray materials. Weigh- 
ings were made either at 1-hr. or 3-hr. intervals over a 4-day period, except 
between the hours of 9 p. m. and 5 a. m.. and black and white atmometer 
readme® were made at the same time. 

Bordeaux mixture and a combination of Bordeaux with oil emulsion caused 
an increase in transpiration from approximately 4 p. m. to S a. m. during the 
month of March. The oil emulsion used alone caused a decrease in the transpi- 
ration rate during all of the day period for each of the four kinds of plants, and 
also during the night period for coleus and tomato. Oil-sprayed cucumber and 
potato plants, however, transpired more during the night period than did the 
checks. When the different sprays were applied to cut-off shoots of the tomato, 
water loss was found to take place in the same relative order as in the case of 
the living plants. 

Studies on the direct utilization of mineral snlfnr in the control of 
powdery mildew [trans. title], G. IMalquoei (Ricerca 8cL [Roma], 1 (1934), 
Xo. 8. pjf. 423-433, figs, 4).— The author examined the changes in mineral sulfur 
in calcareous matrix, in the air, and under the influence of sunlight, comparing 
its action with that of various commercial types of pure crude sulfur, with the 
following conclusions: 

Pure crude sulfur and mineral sulfur in calcareous matrix oxidize in the air 
under sunlight, with formation of acid products, H^SO* predominating. During 
oxidation evidence can be found of the appearance of pentathionic and tetra- 
thionic acids. Pentathionic acid was revealed only by sulfurs of high quality, 
the tetrathionic by the mineral sulfur. The SsOb ion decomposes rather rapidly, 
especially at high temperature** in weakly alkaline media, which bolds for the 
mineral sulfur because of the presence of the calcareous base. The stability of 
S4O is greater under similar conditions, and the disappearance of the two types 
of ions is accompanied by the appearance of large quantities of S2O3. The 
author thinks it little likely, however, that the fungicidal action of mineral 
sulfur with calcareous matrix can be attributed to the toxic action of penta- 
thionic acid, advanced by some investigators to justify the fungicidal power of 
pure sulfurs. 

On the influence of iron snlf ate upon the growth and vitality of Piricu- 
laria oryzae, with special reference to temperature as an environmental 
factor, T. Abe (Forsch. Geh. Pfianzenlcrank. [Japan], Xo. 2 (1933), pp. 186-201; 
Eng. aOs., pp. 200, 201). — In potato decoction with 1 percent sucrose, the addi- 
tion of about nAnr ^ Iron sulfate resulted in more vigorous mycelial growth 
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at all temperatures used (from 16** to 32** C.). When the medium was solidihed 
with agar, growth was stimulated by the same concentration of iron sullate 
only at about 28°, the optimum for growth of the fungus strain used. No 
growth occurred at any of the temperatures used with ^ present, while 
with Too ^ or less growth occurred at all temperatures except 32°. Ounidial 
formation and aerial mycelial formation were retarded as the coucentratiou of 
iron sulfhte increased until at lij m they practically ceased. Formation of 
chlamydospores increased as the concentration increased, but decreased as the 
temperatures departed from the optimum tor mycelial growth. In higher con- 
centrations colony coloration gradually turned from grayish white to sooty 
green or greenish yellow. 

Studies on powdery mildew of cereals, A. Gbap-^Jasin ([A’eio York} Cor- 
nell Bta. Mem. 157 pp. ^8, P ) .—A study is reported on certain aspects 

of the physiology of Mrysiphe graminU hordei and of the interrelations between 
this parasite and the barley variety Alpha used as the experimental host. It 
was found that conidia germinated best at 12° G. Germination was much 
better when the conidia were placed on dry glass slides in moist air or when 
immersed in 2.5 percent cane-sugar solution than in water. Newly formed 
conidia germinated better than older ones. Perithecia containing asci but no 
ascospores, when placed in water at 9° for 12 hr. and then transferred to an 
incubator at 21°, developed ascospores in 22 hr. Other treatments were less 
successful. Prior freezing prevented germination at 21°. 

No perithecia developed on young barley plants subjected for various periods 
to various wave lengths of ultraviolet light or to soil and air conditions leading 
to plant starvation. In tests in vrhich perithecia appeared they were produced 
in greater abundance on infected areas as the age of the plants increased, but 
the susceptibility of the plants to infection, and hence the number of infections 
present, decreased with age. It was demonstrated that the germ tubes of the 
conidia could not penetrate the cuticle of old barley leaves, although abundant 
mildew infection was obtained on old leaves when the cuticle was removed and 
the underlying cells were protected from dying. 

Mildewed plants transpired 67 percent more water per unit of leaf area than 
did healthy plants. The increased transpiration was apparently due mainly to 
an increase in the opening of the stomata and to evaporation through the aerial 
mycelium of the fungus. Mildewed plants had fewer and smallei* leaves than 
healthy ones. 

On the relation of air humidity to germination of urediniospores of 
some species of Pucciula parasitic on cereals, T. HEMm and T. Abb {Forsch. 
Geb. Pfianaeiikmnk. iJapan}, Yo. 2 pp. 1-9; Japan, abs., p. 9 ). — The 

urediospores of P. triticlm, P. glumarum, and P. lolii were placed on glass slides 
and kept for 24 hr. at 24:°-25° O. in chambers maintained at 100, 99, 95, and 90 
percent relative humidity by the use of various percentages of sulfuric acid. 
Even where dried spores were placed on dry slides, considerable germination 
took place in all three species in saturated air, while some occurred in all lots 
at 99 percent r. h. At 95 percent r. h., however, no germination occurred in any 
lot except for a bare trace on one slide. 

Although germination took place as indicated without the presence of visible 
condensed moisture on the slides, mia'oscopic examination revealed a thin lilm 
of condensed water surrounding aU the spores which had germinated at 100 or 
99 percent r. h. The authors, therefore, hold that direct contact with water is 
clearly essential for urediospore germination. 

A preliminary note on the recognition of flag smut or bunt infection 
based on the deformation of seedlings, H. R. Angell {Jour. Council Sei. and 
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Iwdftts. iees. 7 {1934), A’o. pp. 110-112, pis. 2).— Infection with flag 

smut (Urocpsfis tritici) and infection by bunt {Tilletia sp.) were demonstrated 
by deformation of very young seedlings grown in sterilized soil at 20^ and 
10° G., respectively. It is held that the total amount of infection may be more 
accurately determined on this basis than by the usual fleld counts. By this 
method it is considered possible to diflerentiate between resistance to infection 
and resistance to the development of the disease. 

Barley diseases controlled by seed treatment, R W. Leiueel and V. F. 
Tapes {U. S. Dept, Agr., Misc. PuJ). 199 (1934), PP- I).— This leaflet 

gives brief instructions for the control, by seed treatment, of covered smut, 
brown and black loose smuts, stripe, and scab seedling blight, with directions 
lor applying the treatments eilher in dust or liquid form. 

On the occurrence, perpetuation, and control of gram (dicer arietinmn 
L.) blight caused by Ascochyta rabiei (Pass.) liabrousse, with special 
reference to Indian conditions, A. Sattab (Ami. Appl. Biol., 20 (1933), No. 4, 
pp. 312-^32, figs. 4) .—This disease of gram or chiclq>ea is especially serious in 
northwestern India, particularly during the blossoming and fruiting period, 
when wet weather may result in total loss. Bsperiments showed that increased 
susceptibility with age was associated with an increase in acid secretion on the 
leaves, mostly malic acid, which was found to favor spore germination and 
infection. 

The chief local source of inoculum appeared to be infested soU and crop 
refuse, together with contaminated and infected seed. Tests indicated com^dete 
disinfection of contaminated seed with a 10-min. soak in 0.5 percent CUSO4 and 
05 percent kill of the fungus in infected seeds by a 15-min. soak in hot water 
at 53° C., without injury to germination in either case. Crop rotation and 
sanitation are advised. 

Investigatlous on the ** bakanae ” disease of the rice plant, m, IV [trans. 
title], F. Seto (Forsch. Oeb. Pfiansenkrank. (Japan}, No. 2 (1933), pp. 125-153, 
figs. 2; Ger. al>s., pp. 136. 137, 152, 153). — Two papers are presented. 

III. The relation Itet'tjoeen soil moisture and the incidence of the dieease from 
soil infection (pp. 125-137).-— Although seed infection is usual in disease, 
caused by Gihherella fujikuroi, infection from contaminated soil does occur, 
and the seedlings will show the characteristic bakanae acceleration symptoms 
in high moisture soils under warm temperature conditions. In dry soils, on 
the other hand, affected plants as a rule exhibit foot rot symptoms of a growth- 
retarding sort. 

IV. The relation between soil temperature and the incidence of the disease 
from soil infection (pp. 133-153).— In tests involving the use of soil temperature 
tanks it was found that a soil temperature of 35° C. favors infection as w^ 
as seedling growth. At 40° growth was much delayed and the emergence of 
the diseased seedlings retarded. At 25° the infected seedlings still showed the 
bakanae symptoms, but not, in general, at 20°. The pathogen, however, was 
reisolated from nearly 100 percent of the outwardly healthy seedlings grown 
at 25°. Such occurrences, according to the author, are attributable to the effect 
of the soil temperature on the seedlings themselves rather than to the virulence 
of the fungus. 

The Tarying response of rice seedlings to attack by the “bakanae" dls< 
ease [trans. title], I. Sisco (Forsch. Get. PflamenJerank. UapanJ, Ifo. t (i9d3), 
pp. 20-29; Japan, aha., p. 89).— la isolation work with rice 
over 2 yr., the author seemed strains of Fuaarivm ai^arraitl; identical with 
toe (me prodneing bakanae disease (Gmerella fujiburoi) from appnHdmatay 
87 percent of those toowing toe ty^eal bakanae symptoms^ tann about 82 
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percent of the apparently healthy ones, and from about 04 percent of those 
which were dwarfed and yellowing. 

In one test, rice grains from blossoms inoculated with a Fusarium strain 
obtained from a bakanae type plant were planted and grown at constant tem- 
peratures of 35®, 30®, 25®, and 20® 0. At 35® and 30®, 42.9 and 18.5 percent, 
respectively, of the seedlings showed the growth acceleration characteristic of 
the bakanae disease. None showed it at the lower temperatures. At the three 
lower temperatures 11.1, 14.8, and 13.8 percent, respectively, were dwarfed, but 
none at the higher. Thus temperature was found to exert a very definite 
influence on the type of response to infection. 

In another experiment with infected seedlings grown at relatively high tem- 
peratures, it was found that soil moisture exerted an important influence, the 
bakanae type of response occurring only when the soil was saturated. In dry 
soil a growth checking effect was observed. 

It was also found that the filtrate from cultures of some isolate'^ of the 
pathogen accelerated the growth on rice seedlings in the field, while that from 
another such isolate strongly retarded growth. 

The author indicates that the effects of attack by G. fujiTcuroi on the seedlings 
will depend upon the degree of aggressiveness of the fungus strain involved in 
relation to the degree of susceptibility or resistance of the plant, as well as 
upon the type of parasitic behavior (accelerating or retarding) possessed by 
the pathogen, and will be influenced by the prevailing environmental factors. 

On a disease of the rice plant caused by Gibberella sanbinetii, J. Iketa 
(Forsch. Gch. Pflansenhranh, [7apan], No. 2 (1933), pp. 292-313, 1, fig, 1; 

Eng. ahs., p, 313 ). — On the basis of similar morphology, physiology, and patho- 
genicity on rice, it is concluded from these studies, reported in Japanese, that 
a fungus isolated from a rice seedling is practically identical with strains of 
G. sauMnetii isolated from wheat heads. The fungus injured seed germination 
in rice in soils kept at 28® and 32® C. less than it did in soils kept at 20® and 24®. 

On physiologic specialization in the rice blast fungus, Piiicularia oryzae, 
S. Konishi (Forsch. Geb. PflanzenJcrank. [Japan], No. 2, (1933), pp. 55-^t, pi, 
1, figs. 5; Eng. abs., pp. 76, 77 ). — ^The results of culture studies on artificial 
media and of infection studies with rice seedlings, reported in Japanese, show 
that this fungus consists 'of different physiologic forms distinguishable by ap- 
pearance in cultures, by differences in temperature relations for mycelial growth, 
and by differences in vinilence. Most strains studied developed submerged my- 
celium well at 32® 0., but some grew poorly at this temperature. At 36® some 
formed good colonies, while others failed to grow at all. Sectoring was met with 
on agar, the saltant continuing to show the new characters in succeeding conidial 
transplants. Cultural strains of P. ssingiberi and P. grlsea showed no resem- 
blance to any strains of P. oryzae used. 

On the influence of soil temperature upon the dlevelopment of the blast 
disease of rice, T. Abe (Forsch. Geb. Pflanzenkrank. [Japan^, No. 2 (1933), pp. 
30-64; Eng, abs., pp. 53, 54 )^ — ^In this work on infection by Piricularia oryzae, 
reported in Japanese, soil temperature tanks were kept at 32®, 28®, 24®, and 
20® C., respectively. Soil temperatures at 32® and 28® gave the best germina- 
tion and growth. At 20® germination was slow and irregular, and etiolation 
often resulted. 

The percentage of infected seedlings and the number of leaf lesions were 
at a minimrim at 28® and at a maximum at 20®. Thus susceptibility seems to 
be lowest when rice seedlings grow at the optimal soil temperature for growth 
and increases as the soil temperature becomes more unfavorable for growth. 
Likewise the lower the soil temperature the more severe is the seedling foot 
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rot pha«!e of the disease. Low soil temperatures may brinsr about these results 
more by reason of their retarding effect on the host than by their influence 
on the pathogen. 

On the relation of atmospheric humidity to the infection of the rice 
plant by Piricnlaria oryzae, T. Abe (PorficlL Gcb. P/Ion^onJirnuJo, 

No. 2 {1933), pp. 98-12i; Enq. aU., pp. 123, 72}).— Rico seedlings grown in 
water culture were inoculated with a spore suspension and kept for 24 hr. in 
desiccators in which the air had boon adjusted to 100, 02, and 90 percent relative 
humidities by HjS 04 in various concentrations, then were transferred and grown 
for a week on a greenhouse bench. The lots inoculated and kept in the desic- 
cators in 100 and 92 percent r. h. showed typical lesions of blast disease, while 
those kept at 90 percent remained healthy. 

In another test, drops of a «.uspension of spores were dried at room tem- 
perature and placed in Petri dishes for 24 hr. at 24‘*-25® O. at different air 
humidities. At 96 percent r. h. the spores germinated slightly, but not at all 
at 92 percent. The same was true for the spores of Peronospora apiiwciae. 
Drying of the spore suspensions of both these fungi, however, caused a high 
reduction or retardation of germination. When undried drops of spore sus- 
pension were placed under similar conditions, the Piricula^ia spores germi- 
nated fairly well at 96 percent r. h., but not at all at 92 percent. A few 
Peronospora spores, however, germinated at 89 percent r. h. 

It is deemed reasonable to assume that no infection of rice seedlings by the 
blast fungus takes place in relative humidities lower than 90 percent. 

On the relation of soil moisture to the development of the rice blast 
disease, with special reference to the results of inoculation experiments 
on the resistant and susceptible varieties of the paddy rice and the up- 
land rice, H. Suzuki (ForseJt. Geb. Pflan^cnlcrank, [Jopaw], No. 2 {1033), pp. 
78-97; Eng. abs., p. 97). — ^Inoculation experiments, reported in Japanese, witli 
PirieuXaria oryzae on a resistant and on a susceptible variety of paddy rice 
and on two varieties of upland rice grown on soils differing in moisture led to 
the conclusion that the susceptibility of rice to tbc blast disease decreases as 
the soil moisture increases in amount or in duration. 

On the relation of soil moisture to the development of the blast disease 
of rice plant, with special reference to the results of inoculation experi- 
ments on seedlings and pedicels of spikes of plants grown on soils differ- 
ing in the time and duration of drying and irrigation, II. Suzuki {Forsch. 
Geb. Pflanzenkrank. No. 2 (J9J3), pp. 172-18.1, fiq«. 2; Enff. abs., pp. 

184, 1S5). — ^In these studies, reported in Japanese, the supceptihility of seedlings 
and of panicles of rice to Pirlcularia orifznc was found to increase with the 
duration of dry soil conditions and to decrease with the dunilion of irrigation, 
but at the same time to vary with the stage of growth of the rice. The most 
infection was attained where the soil was not irrigated at Jill through the 
growing period, and the least whei-e it was continuously irrigated. Tliero 
appeared to be a definite relation between susceptibility to blast disease and 
thickness of the outer walls of the epidermal cells or the amount of silica in 
them. 

On the relation of soil moisture to the development of the blast disease 
of rice, with special reference to the inoculation experiments on plants 
grown on soils differing in moisture and amount of nitrogenous manure, 
H. Suzuki {Forsch. Geb. PflanzenTcrank. [Japan'i, No. 2 {1933), pp. 279-291; 
Eng. abs., p. 291). — ^Regardless of the amount of nitrogenous manures or the 
growing period of rice, its susceptibility to PirieuXaria oryzae increased, In 
these Japanese studies, as the water content of the soil decreased. Seedlings 
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and adult leaves and racbiscs o£ rice grown on flooded soil with a certain 
amount of nitrogenous luamire were more resistant than those on arid soil 
^vith half the amount of llie same manure. The degree of silicification of 
adult leaves in the lirst inslance was higher than in the latter. Hence the 
author concliidos thal the dogroo of silicification in the leaf epidermis is 
correlated with icsLstance. 

Studies on sclorotium diseases of the rice idaiit, VI— VIII {For sell. Qeh, 
Pflauzcnlcrank, [Jai)a)iU Ao. ^ {FM), pp. 202-218, 219-237, 238-256, figs. 2; 
Eng. ahH., pp. 217, 2/8, 237, 256). — ^Three pajiers are given in Japanese. 

VI. On the relation of Irmpcrature and period of continuous wetting to the 
infection of the rice plant hg Hypochnus sasakii, T. Ilemmi and S. Bndo. — ^By 
inserting sclerotia of the fungus between the leaf sheath and culm of full- 
grown potted plants and placing Uiom in moist cliambers running at different 
control temporal uros, later removing them at different intervals to gi’eenhouse 
stands and taking the sclerotia aAvay, it was found that the optimum tempera- 
ture for infection was about i28®-32° 0., or about the optimum for mycelial 
growth, with little or no infection taking place at 3C® and 24®. The minimum 
period of (‘outinuous wetting necessary for mfection was about 18 hr. at 32® 
and about 124 hr. at 28®. The disease was most severe at 32®. Besides the 
Japanese strain ot* the fungus used, a Philii>pine strain, assumed by another 
worker to belong to the Fhhoclonia solani group, was included in all tests 
and found to reacmble closely the Japanese strain of H. sasakii. 

VII. On the infiutnee of continuous wetting and discontinuous wetting on 
infection of the rice plant hy Hypochnus sasakii, S. Ikeno. — Infection took 
place in these tests more abundantly the longer the sclorotium was in contact 
with the host, i. e., under discontinuous welting and with shorter total time 
of exposure to moist conditions. When the sclerotium was placed between the 
leaf sheaf and culm, infection occurred at suitable temperatures under ordi- 
nary greenhouse conditions without an external water supply. The minimum 
incubation i)erlod in these tests was from 1 to 3 days. 

VIII. On the relation of temperature and period of continuous wetting to 
the infection of soybean by the sclerotia of Hypochnus sasakii and on autolysis 
of the same tungus, H. Ikeuo. — ^In these tests the minimal periods of continuous 
wotting nec’essary for infeetion of soybean leaves were about 24 hr. at 24® C. 
and about 18 hr. at 28® and 32®. No iurcctioii occurred at 34® and 3(5®. In 
cultures of IT. sasakii on Kichard s^mthclic solution aulolysis was clearly 
recognizable. 

Siiccossivc body weight determinations on a rusted and a sound wheat 
plant firans. tille], (). Wkunkk and H. Stisinek (Jiiol. (Jen., 9, pt. 1 {1933), Ho. 
2, pp. 331-35Ji, figs. 3).— Successive weight determinations were made simulta- 
neously on a wheat plant infected with Pucainia triticina and on a comparable 
healthy control ])lant of the same pure line. This brought out the relation 
between yield and reduction of physiological activity due to rust attack. In the 
lest conducted, significant reduction of the latter did not occur until long after 
infection, hence only a slight decrease in dry weight was sustained. 

Selenium injury to wheat plants and its inliibition by sulphur, A. AI. 
IIxjed-Karree {Jour. Agr. Res. [U. jS.J, {193^), No. pp. S43-357, pis. 2, 
figs. 4). — ^In pot tests sublethal concentrations of sodium selcnate added to the 
soil (15 to about 30 p. p. m. selenium in Keyport clay loam) produced a snow- 
white chlorosis of wheat plants. In sand cultures this symptom was often 
accompanied by a pink coloration of varying iiilensity. Iii water cultures 
selenium concentrations as low as 0.1 p. p. m. produced distinct injury after a 
few weeks with nutrient solutions containing no sulfate, whereas a concentra- 
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tion of 18 p. p. m. was reatiired for this degree of injury in solutions eontaining 
192 p. p. m. sulfur. There was no visible injury where the ratio of selenium to 
sulfur was 1 : 12 or less, the iwint for minimum detectable injury being approxi- 
mately 1: 10. Where the ratio was 1: 8 or greater, the plants were chlorotic 
and stunted, and when the ratio was as high as 1:2, growth was almost com- 
pletely inhibited. 

In soil the injury was inhibited by the addition of excess sulfur either in 
the form of sulfates or as elemental sulfur. The amount required to offset a 
given addition of selenate varied with the latter’s toxicity in the particular soil 
involved. Inhibition of injury is accompanied by a reduction in the amount of 
selenium taken up by the plant. The selenium-sulfur relationship seems to 
constitute a hitherto unreported instance of antagonism, possibly explainable 
through application of the laws of mass action, assuming a substitution of 
selenium for sulfur in some organic compound. 

Some factors involved in damage to wheat quality, C. O. Swanson (Cereal 
Chetn,, 11 (lOSJ^), Ko. 2, pp. 173-109 ). — ^This contribution from the Kansas EJx- 
periment Station reports the results of e3q>eriments undertaken to determine 
the relation of storage conditions to mold development and baking quality. The 
author stored samples of recently harvested wheat and also of older wheat 
(5 mo. after harvest), with different moisture contents under three different 
temperature conditions in gallon glass bottles, some sealed, some cotton-plugged 
and some well aerated by aspiration for half an hour daily. The condition and 
quality were determined at inleivals for 1(1 weeks. 

Unless inhibited by total exclusion of air fx*om without or by treatment of 
the seed with an effective fungicide, the higher the storage temperature, the 
higher the moisture content of the grain, and the longer the period of storage, 
the greater was the visible mold growth. At 60® F. no mold appeared in wheat 
with IS percent of moisture or less. At 95®, however, some appeared in samples 
containing as low as 14 percent of moisture. Acidity (rancidity) failed to 
develop when external air was excluded, Diastatic activity was highest in 
low-moistnre wheat, but sugars did not increase until the moisture exceeded 
18 percent. The absence of mold or rancidity, however, did not prevent damage 
to baking quality by storage under high moisture, high temperature conditions. 

Nature of injury to forage legumes by the potato leaf hopper, H. W. 
Johnson (Jour. Apr. Res. [U. 8.], 40 (1034), S, pp. 379-406, flga. Jl).— 
Symptoms almost identical with those caused by the feeding of the potato leaf 
hopper Mmpoaaca faMe were produced artificially by mechanically severing all 
but one of the vascular bundles in Ladino clover petioles and by girdling Ladiuo 
petioles and alfalfa stems with live steam. Leaves reddened and yellowed as 
a result either of artificial girdling or of leaf hopper feeding were shown to be 
higher in dry matter, osmotic pressure of cell sap, reducing sugars, sucrose, 
starch, total acid hydrolyzable substance, and alcohol soluble nitrogen, but 
lower in total nitrogen than healthy green leaves. The n^ative results secured 
from artificial inoculations with juice from yellowed and reddened leaves and 
from adults and nymphs of this leaf hopper and the failure of symptoms to 
develop on plants started as shoot cuttings from leaf hopper yellowed and red- 
dened plants and protected from infestation provide further evidence that a 
specific inciting agent (virus or toxin) is not involved in the production of the 
symptoms. 

It appears that the reddening and yellowing caused by the potato leaf hopper 
on forage legumes are due to an overaccumulation of the carbohydrate products 
of photosynthesis above the points where interruption of the functions of vascu- 
lar tissues is caused by the leaf hopper in its feeding upon the veins of stem 
tips, petioles, and leaf blades. 
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Studies in the physiology of the Tims diseases of the potato. — [I], A 
comparison of the carbohydrate metabolism of normal with that of leaf- 
roll potatoes, E. liABTON-WmcnT and A. McBain {Roy, 8oc. Edinh, Trans., 
57 (J952-53), pt. 2, pp. 309-SJiO, figs. Variations in the carbohydrate con- 
tent of laminae and petioles of normal and diseased plants of Arran Victory 
and President potatoes were followed at 19 or 20 successive hourly intervals 
at different times in the growing season. Variations in radiation and tempera- 
ture were also measured at the same time. 

It was discovered that in healthy plants hexose and not sucrose was the 
first sugar of photosynthesis while sucrose was the sugar of translocation, there 
being a high correlation between sucrose in the laminae and sucrose in the 
petioles. In diseased plants in the “ secondary ” leaf roll condition photosyn- 
thesis was much reduced in the early part of the growing season, the main 
reactions proceeding in the laminae being conversion of starch to hezose, hexose 
to sucrose, and sucrose back to stareli. The same was true in the primary ” 
leaf roll condition, except that photosynthesis was not so much reduced. In 
primary leaf roll hexose was apparently the sugar of translocation, probably 
traveling down the ground pareiich^ma and not down the phloem as in normal 
plants. In leaf I’oU plants sucrose was never i>resent in the ijetioles. Later in 
the growing season the starch content of leaf roll plants was much reduced, 
while the amount of photosynthesis had increased. 

Studies in the physiology of the virus diseases of the potato, II, 111, PI. 
Babton-Wbioht and A. MoBain (Ann. AppL Biol., 20 (1933), No. 4, pp. 525-548, 
figs. 12; 542-589, figs. 17 ). — ^These two papers continue the series noted above. 

n. A comparison of the carbohydrate metabolism of normal with that of 
orinicle potatoes, together vAth some observations on carbohydrate metabolism 
in a ** carrier** variety. — ^In the early stages of Murphy’s crinkle (E. S. E., 46, 
p. 145) on Arran Victory, samples of leaf laminae taken hourly from 2 a. m. 
to 9 p. m., inclusive, revealed no statistically significant difference in carbo- 
hydrate formation as compared with healthy plants. However, the percentages 
(based on residual dry weight) of hexose, sucrose, and starch wrere higher in 
the diseased leaves, and the maximum and minimum percentage points in the 
crinkle leaves preceded those in tlie healthy leaves by approximately 2 hr. 
When both healthy and diseased plants showed marked signs of senescence, 
sucrose showed a significant increase in the diseased leaves as compared with the 
healthy leaves, being formed apparently by the hydrolysis of starCh, whereas 
in the healthy leaf a more important method of its formation is its synthesis 
from hexose which in turn results from starch hydrolysis. Sucrose is hold to 
be the sugar of transport in diseased and healthy plants. In the late stages 
Its passage down the petiole appears to be impeded. 

Paracriukle oC E. N. Salaman and E. H. Le Pelley, when carried as a latent 
virus in the President variety, produced no significant difference in carbo- 
hydrate formation from that in healthy plants, either at the beginning or close 
of the growing season. 

HI. A comparison of the rUtrogen metabolism of normal with that of leaf- 
roll potatoes. — On two different days in the growing season estimations of the 
total nitrogen, ammonia N, a^aragine N, amino acid N, nitrate N, residual N, 
and protein N in the leaves and petioles of leaf roll and healthy Arran Vic- 
tory and President potatoes were made bihourly for 24 hr. Weekly determi- 
nations of total nitrogen and the above N fractions in the leaves were also 
made throughout the growing season. 

The statistical evidence, based on associations of fluctuations, indicates that 
there is apparently no fundamental difference in the nitrogen metabolism of 
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healthy and leaf roll plants. The formation of nitrogenous compounds is held 
to proceed along the same lines in both cases. A theory is advanced to account 
for protein synthesis direct from nitrate N and not via amino acids. It is 
considered that the residual N fraction plays an important part in nitrogen 
trani^ort. The gradient for various N fractions from the eye to tlie medulla 
of the tuber is presented for leaf roll and healthy plants. — iCourivfti/ liidl. 
AJ)S.) 

Potato trial at Palmerston North, 1033—34: A report on the growing 
of forty-eight lines of commercial seed potatoes, J. H. Glauidge (New Zeal. 
Jour. Agr,, No. 1, pp. 25-30, figs. 2).— In a test of seed potato samples 

obtained from many different growers, certain varieties appeared to be more 
susceptible than others to the brown fleck condition, whereas the district in 
which the tubers weie grown did not, trom the c\idcncc available, appear to 
have any influence on the amount of this supposedly physiological trouble in 
the harvested lots. Correlation between the presence of virus diseases and 
low yields is reported. 

The ecology of seedling beets with reference to diseases: The faculta- 
tive parasites, their mutual behavior and relations to the host plant, 1, U 
[trans. title], F. NEuwiRTn (Ztschr. Zuckerindub. Gechoslovak. Repub., 58 
(1933), No. 13, pp. 97-103; 5S (193i), No. 21, pp. 153-160).— The first part pre- 
sents a complete list of the organisms which have ever been reported in the 
literature as being associated with root rot of sugar beets, and adds to it some 
which have been occasionally isolated from diseased beets and which so far 
have not been reported, namely, Acrostalagmus sp., Didymium sp., and RJiissopua 
nigricana. 

The second part is summarized as follows : The characteristic disease symp- 
toms of young beet plants, which are produced through the action of the micro- 
organisms, may also be produced in sterile cultures by unfavorable growing 
conditions without the action of fungi and bacteria. The microbes attack only 
seedlings which have been weakened by unfavorable growing conditions. In 
this way, those micro-organisms which meet with favorable conditions gain the 
upper hand over their competitors. The products of metabolism which are 
secreted into the substratum play a very important role in this struggle. 

The measures of control must be concerned with the improvement of cul- 
tural practices and growing conditions in the field. This necessitates a thorough 
knowledge of field conditions and of biological principles . — (Courtesy Biol. Aba.) 

Parasitism of Rhizoclonia solaiii on sugar boot, K L. LeGlebg (Jour. Agr. 
Res. lU. 8.), 49 (1934) t No. 5, pp. 407-431, JUfH. d). — ^Piold and greenhouse inoc- 
ulations showed that Rhizoctwiia root rot of sugar beets is caused by pathogenic 
strains of R. solani which are distinct from the strains pathogenic to potatoes. 
Fifty-one isolates from sugar beets and 27 from potatoes from widely different 
geographic localities were studied, and it was found, by direct inoculation, that 
those from sugar beets were pathogenic to sugar beets while those from 
potatoes were nonpathogenic under tlie same conditions. The sugar beet isolates 
caused a higher percentage of damping-off of sugar beets and table beets, while 
both groups of isolates were about equally destructive to alfalfa seedlings. 
Stunting of host plants was caused by some isolates and not by others. 

A marked difference was found in rate of growth of different isolates from 
beet and potato on the same and different media. The optimum temperature 
for growth on artificial media for some isolates is 25® O., while for others it is 
30®. Low temperature (1®) inhibits growth without causing permanent injury 
to the fungus. It was found that 5 Isolates grew over a wide range of H-ion 
concentrations, the optimum for 1 being about pH 5.6 and for the 4 others 
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pH 0.2. A soil temperaluro of approximately 25® to 33® was most favorable for 
tbe production of JRUhoctonia root rot of sugar beets by one of the isolates 
from the same host. 

Studies oil the stem rot (split stem) of sweetpotatoes, T. IIemmt and 
T. Wat\nare (Fontch. Orh. P/IaiKmlTanl', IJapau], No, 9 (W3S), pp. 31/^827, 
pi. Jf; Eng. ahs., pp. 320, 327). — ^This disease caused by Fusarium, and very de- 
structive in certain districts in Japan, was previously considered as due to 
Ncctria (Ilgpofiiyccs) ipomocae. The couidial characters of the isolates which 
the autliors studied, however, differed from those of N. ipomoeae and resembled 
those of F. Matatis iind F. hyperowysponm. In stem infection experiments, 
soil infection through wounds seemed to occur best at 32® O. and a little more 
readily in plants grown on arid than on moist soil. 

The influence of the basicity of the soil on tobacco and some other 
tropical crops in Deli in respect to growth and to slime disease [trans. 
title], J. VAN Di^R PoEL {liul. DcU Froefsta. Medan, No. 31 (193Jf), pp. Oi; Eng. 
als., pp. 59-62). — ^The throe principal soils of the Deli tobacco belt wore ren- 
dered more acid by adding flour of sulfur, and less acid by adding hydrated 
lime and marl in various amounts. Peanuts, soybeans, rice, castor-bc'an, tobacco, 
and maize were then planted. It was found tliat maize preferred an alkaline 
1 ‘oaction. Th(‘ rest produced their best growth on slightly acid or neutral soil, 
although good results were also obtained on alkaline soil. Deli tobacco grow 
best on slightly acid soil, and the more acid or the more alkaline the soil was 
made the worse was the growth of the tobacco. The varying responses of the 
different crops are described. 

Slime sickness (Bacterium HOlanaccarum) did not appear on tobacco or 
castor-bean on soil made strongly acid with sulfur or strongly alkaline with 
lime, nor did it roai)poar in soils so treated on changing back the soil reaction 
to one favorable to the disease. Potassium bicarbonate and tobacco ash added 
lo slime-sick soil eliminated the trouble, proving that other alkaline materials 
besides lime will suppress the disease. 

Top sickness (boron deficiency?) seemed to require strongly alkaline soil for 
its appearance. None occurred at pH 7.0 or 7.55, while at 7.0 or 8.0, up to 90 
percent of the plants wer(‘ aff<H*ted. 

Hoot knot nenialode attack on Mimosa invisa and on tol)ac<*«> was partly or 
(uitirely sui)pres^HMl by adding sulfur f<i badly infested seed bed soil and giving 
5 mo. rest. 

The etiology and control of chile wilt, produced by Fusarium aimunm, 
K. F. ('RAWK)Ri) (New Mryico Hta. But. 223 (t93i), pp. 20, figs, d).— This Imllc- 
tin summarizes the results of investigations extending over a number of years. 
The symptoms and effects of the disease, its mode of diss(*inination, the caustil 
fungus, and the ndatioii of tcmp<»rature, soil moisture, and niltural practices are 
described. 

Sudden wilting of the lower loaves of the chili plants [Capsicum annuum 
aeuminaUm | is followed by death and browning of the foliage. At the base of 
the stem, gradually girdling, brown cankers are formed. Attacked root lissue.s 
soften, appear water-soaked, and eventually, along with the stem tissues, turn 
dark brown. Wilting of the plants was found not to be caused by a plugging of 
the water-conducting tissues but by a breaking down and disintegration of the 
invaded tissues. 

It was found that the fungus can live indoflnitely in the soil, and that it is 
spread with loose soil during sand stems and also hy irrigation water. Tesrts 
indicated that the disease is not seed borne. The fungus was found to be very 
susceptible to changes in temperature. The optimum was apparently about 
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27® C., and little growth took place at 17®. The experimental data show very 
clearly the advantage of the farrow-ridge system of culture over the level 
method in reducing the percentage of plants attacked by chili will, the soil 
temperatures in the root zone under the furrow-ridfiie system being lower and 
more unfavorable for the fungus than with level culture. 

On the basis of the results obtained in all plats over a period of 7 yr., the 
lowest percentage of soil moisture and wilt occurred in the furrow-ridge plats 
irrigated at 21-day intervals. It was found that when the soil moisture exceeds 
12 percent a considerable amount of wilt is to be expected. The furrow-ridge 
system of culture, the avoidance of heavy soils, and the provision of good drain- 
age are advised as means of reducing the disease. 

Bottom rot of lettuce, G. R. Townsend {[New Torfc] Cornell Bta. Mem, 
158 {1034), pp. 46, figs, 15).— -This disease, considered the most serious cause 
of loss to lettuce growers in New York State, is described. The results are 
reported on the host and environmental relations of the pathogen {Rhizoctonia 
solani), and on control methods. 

Isolates of Rhizoctmia from various species of plants vary greatly in the 
aggressiveness of their attack on lettuce. A strain isolated from lettuce dam- 
aged lettuce more severely than it did certain other well-known hosts of 
Rhizoctonia, some of which were hardly attacked, or not at all, in these tests. 
No resistant or immune varieties of lettuce were found, though some varieties 
tended to escape infection because of their upright growth. 

It was found that the fungus entered the leaf both by penetiatiiig tlie cuticle 
and by p<i«sing through stomata. It survived unfavorable conditions by pro- 
ducing sclerotia and resistant mycelium. In culture, the optimum temperature 
for gi’owth was found to be about 26® C. (79® F.). There was little gi’owth 
below 10® C. or above 32®, The mycelium was killed by exposure to 38® for 3 
days. With high soil moisture and high relative humidity of the air, the growth 
of the fungus was favored, and the disease made its appearance within 48 hr. 
after inoculation. It was most severe in the field when the moan daily tem- 
perature was above 19.5® and the daily minimum temi)eraturo was above 10®. 
Wet weather favored the disease, hut was not so essential as high temperatures 
and a plentiful supply of soil moisture which maintained hniiiid conditions 
under the lettuce heads. Soil temperature within limits did not influonce 
bottom rot but had an elfect on damping-off caused by the same pathogen. 

The fertilizers used did not infiuence the incidence of the disease in muck 
soil, except that increased size of the plants favored bottom rot. Crop rota- 
tions, the removal of all crop refuse, the use of green mamires, and careful 
cultural practices were found to help reduce the losses caused by bottom rot. 
None of the copper or sulfur fungicides tested proved toxic to the fungus or 
controlled the disease. Mercuric oxide, calomel, and ethyl mercury arsenate 
were found effective in controlling bottom rot, but injured the crop. Ethyl 
mercury phosphate, however, when used in a 2.42 percent concentration at the 
rate of 20-25 lb. per acre and dusted under the plants from 7 to 17 days before 
harvesting gave excellent control. Special traction dusters devised for applying 
this fungicide are described. 

Iieaf mold resistance in the tomato, L. J. Alexandeb {Ohio Sta. BuL 5S9 
{1934) i pp- 26, figs, 5 ), — ^This bulletin reports the progress made in the selec- 
tion and breeding of tomatoes {LtmpersiQvm esculentum) for resistance to 
CUtdosporium fulvum. About 180 commercial varieties were tested for resist- 
ance by a uniform technic. Of these only 5 showed resistance, but this was 
partial and did not prevent serious attack following a prolonged infection 
period. In one of these, Stirling Castle, resistance appeared firom the progeny 
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recordb to bo reooibrtiNO. In nnotlior, Satihfa»*tion, it apiK*ar<Ml lo Ik* doniinjiTH 
None of the 5 was consUlored suilable for forlhcr breeding work. 

The Red Curraiit toiiialo (L, pimphwnitolivm=^olanuin racemigcrum) proved 
liighly resifitaiit, as did two off-type tomato plants (perhaps hybrids of this 
species with common tomato) foniid iimong plants of the Globe variety. One of 
these off-type plants, through selling for four generations, gave rise to four Fi 
progenies apparently hoiuozj goiis for resistance. The high type of resistance 
ill this strain was shown to be dominant. It was, thereCore, used in crosses 
with desirable coinincroial varieties. Encouraging progress is reported toward 
combining in this way (dfective resistance lo leaf mold with satisfactory 
vegetative and fruit characlcristi<'s which the parent strain lacked. 

Studies on resistance of apple and other rosaceous plants to fire blight, 
L. SIEAW (Jour, Agr, 7?cv. [U. Sf.], 40 (1984), No. //, pp. 283-^13, figs. In 
studies conducted on nursery trees in pots in a greenhouse at the Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Station, measurements were made of the fire blight resistance of 31 
rosaceous species involving the following genera: Amelancliier, Aroiifa, Cofo- 
ncaster, Crataegus, Malm, Pyrus, and Sorhus. Differences in resistance wore 
iis marke<l between species of the same genus as they were between genera. As 
a group, the plants belonging to the genus Mains were the least resistant to 
blight. Of the four varieties of M. wains studied most intensely, Nor th west (‘rn 
Greening was the most resistant and Yellow Transparent the least. IMclntosh 
and Wealthy were intermediate, with McIntosh characteristically the more ro*- 
sistant. Increased fire blight resistance in apple shoots was favored by (1) 
increasing age, (2) low soil nutrients, (3) low and high soil temperatures, (4) 
high atmosplicric temperatures, and (D) by low soil moistures. Increased sus- 
ceptibility was favored by the intermediate or opposite conditions. Brief ex- 
posures of plants to a Iiigh atmospheric humidity very greatly reduced fire blight 
resistance. The cork layers formed at the margins of fire blight lesions ap- 
l)eared to be relatively effective barriers against further advance of the patho- 
gen in the tissues. Rapid corking off of blight lesions was found to he associ- 
ated with increased blight resistance. 

The relation of tiie growtii status of apple and pear trees to injury by 
fire blight, M. A. Bii\KK {Nvia Jersey Hins. Giro. 327 (1034) ^ pp* 4)- — 
popular discussion, tho author holds that periodic lire blight ouU)roaks in New 
Jersey are associated with the general effc'cls of jieriodic climatic changes upon 
tile growth stains of the host trees. The effect of climatic changes and of soil 
condilions on blight susceptibilily are discussed. The grower is advised lo avoid 
an excessively high N, low carbohydrate status by adjusting his cultural, prun- 
ing, and feriilizing jiractiecs to that end. 

Control of the Idossoni bliglit stage of fire blight, If. R. Roskn (Seivuee, 
70 (J03i), No. 1070, pp. //}7, 44 ^)- — work at the Arkansas ExpevimoiU 
Station, a block of 1(57 Jonathan trees was selected in which 05 and 60 percent 
of the blossom clusters had lilighled in 1930 and 1031, respectively. About two- 
thirds of the trees were spra.vod with Bordeaux mixture (about l-li-fK)) five 
times as follows : In the pink bud stage, at the time one-fourth of the blossoms 
were open, at the time foui-liflhs wore open, at tlie time about sevcn-eigiitlis of 
the petals had fallen, and about 19 days later. The rest of the trees were 
sprayed with lime-sulfur 1.5-50 in the usual three applications. Before the 
end of the first week in May the lime-sulfur sprayed trees showed more or less 
blossom blight in nearly every tree, while the Bordeaux mixture sprayed trees 
were entirely free from blight. 

Apple scab control, h\ I>. Fromjme (Va. State Jloi't. Soc. lipt., 38 (1083), pp. 
Ufi-J40 ). — This contribution from the West Virginia Bxporimont Station is 
] 006S8— 35— — 5 
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a popular discussion of apple scab. Rainfall data from 1918 to 1033 for April 
and May at Windiest or, Va., were correlated with the severity of scab infect ion. 
Variations in April rainfall were apparently of no significance, but severe infec- 
tion occurred when the May total was above normal. The chnrsiclor and dura- 
tion of the rainfall and relative abundance of overwintering inoculuiu wtaa' 
important. 

The phoney peach and other i)each diseases in Virginia, It. II. Uukt (V</. 
fiiate llort. kioc, Rpt., 88 {1983), pp. 64-69 ). — This is a po])iilar discussion of 
the phoney peach disease, not known at the time to occur in Virginia. II a]M<» 
describes the peach brown rot and bacterial shot hole situation in Virginia. 

The effect of ammonium hi-carbonatc on the storage of oranges, A. 
Obasovsky and M. Shifp {Hudar, 7 (1984), No. 7, pp, 168-112, figs. {). — In tests 
extending over two seasons, the use of crystals of ammonium bicarbonate 
lengthened Ihe keeping period of sound, cull, and bruised oranges, as well as 
of those from trees affected with Diplodia or those inoculated with Pmicilli/um 
digitatum and P. italicim. The effect was greatest when the chemical was put 
into the wrappers, and its effect diminished with its distance from the fruit. 
Physiological break-down of the peel was increased, hut in all cases the bene- 
ficial effects were greater than the loss due to break-down. 

The foliar reddening of the kaki (Japanese persimmon). — ^First note 
Itrans. titlel, 0. SnaivAzzi {BoL Lab. Sper. Fitopat. \Tonno\, 2,0 (1934), No. 4, 
pp. 122-187, figs. 5 ). — ^Tho redness of the leaves of Diospgroa kaki was fouml 
associated with the presence of a fungus described as Goiyncum dellcatiH 
11 . sp., of which a Latin diagnosis is given. The conidia are broadly fusoid, 
straight or slightly curved, 5-septu1o, 37-40 the apical hyaline coll 
usually being curved into the form of a hooked beak. Cultural characteristics 
are given. Artificial infection of old leaves was unsuccessful. The fungus is 
considered a saprophyte which under certain conditions may become parasitic. 
Tt is supposed that the fungus overwinters on dead leaves on the ground in the 
conidial state. 

Studies on septorioscs of plants.— V, Septoria menthae (Thiini.) On<l. 
causing the serions leaf-spot disease of cultivated mints in Japan, ^r. 
Hemmi and S. Kuiuta (Forsclt. Oeh. Pfiamenlnink. [Japan'], No. 2, (1938), pp. 
10-19, figs. 6; Japan, ahs., p. 19). — ^Tliis disease, common and deslniclivc 
throughout .lapan, is described. Morph<»Iogic and cultural characters of tlu^ 
causal fungus are given. On artificial media, the best growth look place at 
about 24“— 28® C. Little or none oc«*urr(*(l at Ilfi® and only slight gn)wlU at 
In greenhouse inoculation tests the incubation period was about 12 days under 
temperature conditions varying from 11® to 27®. 

This is a continuation of studies reported elsewhere (B. S. R., C9, p. 22J>). 

Sclerotium stem rot of delphinium and other ornaiiieiital plants in 
Trinidad Valley, Mountain Province, Philippine Islands, T. G. Bajaiux) 
(Philippine Jour. 8cL, 51 (1988), No. 4, PP- 4Vi^56, pis. 8).— The author foniid 
a stem rot, widely distributed in Luzon, attacking delphinium, carnation, 
amaryllis, ^Vat8onia, petunia, Amazon lily, and a palm (Adonidia mcrrillli). 
It was caused by a fungus considered from its cultural and morphological 
characteristics to be aV. rolfsii. 

Physiologic investigations on Ceratostomella ulmi, M. S. J. TiKUEiJOKit 
(Physiologiscbe ondcf'zoekingen ocer Ceratostomella ulmi (tSvMcarz) Buisman. 
Proefschr., Rijks-Univ., Utrecht, 1984,PP- 1ig8.8; Oer. abs., pp. 89^91).-^ 

The author studied the physiological characteristics of the fungus responsible 
for the well-known elm disease, chielly by Uie use of synthetic nutrient solu- 
tions. At 8.5® C. tlw fungus gr<‘w fairly well. The etpfimum was about 25® 
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andi tho iiinximum about 81°. The portion of sunlight which is not absorbed 
by orclmary glass was especially favorable to the formation of coreniia. The 
optimum pH for onlinary nutrient solutions was around 6 to 7, the minimum 
being about 5, and the inaxijimm about 8, but when peptone was present growth 
was still i) 0 ssjbl<» at pH Il.O. 

Tho author describes the effc(*ts on growth of \arl<»us 0 and N source's and 
also of the elements K, Na, Mi?, Ca, Zn, Fe, Cu, Mu, and Hg in various forms. 
Bios accelerated growth at tho beginning but did not result in maximum yield, 
<luo to the development of autolysis. Tannin did not stimulate growth. 

The chemical materials tested as possible control agents produced very strong 
injury to the ehns at tho lowest concentrations which would chock tho growth 
of the pathogen. 

Studies in the physiology of wood-destroying fungi. — 1 , The effect of 
nitrogen content upon th<‘ rate of decay of timber, P. K. Findi.w (Ann, 
Hot [Lowdowl, 48 (1034) i No. 180, pp. 109-117), — “The early theories regarding 
tho influence of albuminous substanees upon the decay of wood uro briefly re- 
\iewetl. Experiments are described in which small blocks of the wood of Sitka 
s|)rucc (Picca ftUchcnfth) and of beech (Famft avlvatica) w'ere treated with 
various conc(‘ut rat ions of niirogi'uous substances and exposed to the attack of 
the fungi T[ramcieH] nciiolis and PloljfaticiuHl versicolor growing under con- 
trolled conditiojis. The results obtained showed that aminonium nitrate in low' 
coneent rat ions slightly imTeases the rate of decay of the spruce wood by 7'. 
serial is and possibly of beech by P. versicolor. Treat immt of Sitka spruce with 
organic sources of nitrogen caused a large increase in the loss of weight due to 
decay, spc'cimons treated with 1 percent peptone losing 40.82 percent as com- 
pared with a loss by the controls over the same period of 20.83 percent.” 

Studies on X^olyporus luikadoi and P. patouillardii causing the heart rot 
of deciduous trees, T. Nojima (Porsch, Ooh. P/iamsenJerank. [Japan], No. 2, 
(1933), pp. 154-171, pis. 2, figs. 4^ al)S., pp. 170, 171). — Sporophores of P. 
mikadoi, mostly imbricate, often grow on the sides of trunks of almost (l(»ad or 
w'eakened cherry trees. Those of P. patomllardii occur on tht*- trunks or butt 
sections of living Pasania cuspidala, Quercus gilva, and Q. glauea. Both fungi 
are lignin-dissolving and produce small white iwckets in the wocxl. 

Th<‘ results of microsc<d)ic studies and of culture studios on artilicinl media 
are reported in Japaiu^sc. The optimum temperature for growth appean'd to lu* 
about 80° 0. for Polgjmrtis mikadoi and 28® for P. patouillaHlii. 

On Steroum indnratuni and Trainetes dickinsii causing dry rot of faga- 
ecous woods, T. (P'orseh. (!eh. Pflanzenkrank. [Japan], No. ,* (1033). 

pp. 328-333, pi. 1, figs, 2; IQng. ahs., p. 333). — K imlnraiwm is widely dislribut<»d 
near ICyoto and in Shikoku, causing a white pocket wood rot chiefly of i^iicrcns 
gilva, Q. stcnophylla, and Q. myrsimcfolia. 

T. dickinsii causes a brown cubical rot, is widely distributed throughout 
JapjUi, and is limited in tho author’s collections to siMicics of Qiicreus, ilasiaiita, 
Fagys, and Pasania. 

Tho Interrelationships of bark beetles and blue-staining fungi in felled 
Norway pine timber, J. G. LB\on, L. W. Orb, and 0. Christensen (Jour. Agr. 
Res. [U. 8.], 40 (1934), No. 4, pp. 315-341, figs. 13).— A study of two species of 
bark beetles (Ips pini and I. grandicollis) and the fungi associated witli them 
was made as part of a general study, at the Minnesota Experiment Station, of 
the interrelations of insects and fungi in tho deterioration of felled Norway 
pine logs. Experimental proof is presented that these bark beetles introduce 
blue-staining fungi into the logs and Uiiit the fungi are rarely, if ever, intro- 
duced in any other way. Tho most prevalent of those fungi was Oeratostomclla 
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ips. A faecond blue-stainiug fungus, apparently not previously reported, is 
briefly described as Tulerculariella ips n. sp. Cbaracterislic yeasts also were 
constantly associated with the beetles. The lucthods of dissemination as de- 
termined by cultural and histological means arc described. 

Plant parasitic nematodes and the diseases they cause, T. Goowjfly (Lon- 
don: Metimeti <§ Co., 1933, pp. XX+306, figs. 136).— Tha author has collected 
and made available in concise form a large amount of imiiortaiit information 
on this subject which hitherto has been difficult of access because widely ilis- 
tributed chiefly as separate papers in the scientilic and leclinical literature. 
In its taxonomic treatment it reflects many necessary recent changes in 
nomenclature. 

The bulk of the book deals with the individual parasitic species, in each case 
giving the synonymy and discussing in separate paragraphs, as far as existing 
knowledge permits, such subjects as the historical status, morphology, life his- 
tory, symptoms, pathology, encystment, dormancy, dispersal, movement in the 
host, movement in the soil, passage through animals, temperature reactions, 
moisture relations, natural enemies, hosts, gcograiffiic distribution, and methods 
of control. 

Chapter 1 outlines the usual technical nietliods for the oxsiniination and 
manipulation of plant parasitic nematodes, describes the basic ncnialwle slru<*- 
ture, indicates the method of using conventional signs and incasurcniciits to 
make a convenient, compact descriptive formula, and lays down the fundamental 
structural differences which distinguish the main genera with which the hook 
is mainly concerned. 

Chapter 2 discusses species of Anguillulma causing galls on shoot sti'ucturcs ; 
chapter 3, species of Anguillulim parasitic on shoot structures ; chapter 4, root 
parasites — ^species of AnguilliiUna and TgJencliulus semi-pc net vans, the citrus 
root nematode; chapters o and 0, root parasites — species of Jlctcrodcra; and 
chapter 7, species of ApJielenehoidcs. Chapter 8 treats of nematodes other than 
obligato parasites, which are sometimes to he found living in or upon phiiit 
tissues. Chapter 9 deals with biologic races in plant parasitic nematodes, using 
Anginlhtlina dipsaci and H. schachtU as examples. 

Relerences to pertinent contributions in scientilic literature follow oacli 
chapior. There is an excellent analytical general index, which includes Uie 
names of Uioso whose work is cited in the text. 

The root-knot nematode, Heterodera radieieola (Greef) Muller, of to- 
mato and other plants in the Philippine Islands, T. G. Fajaudo and M. A. 
Palo (rhiUppuie Jour. ScL, 51 (1033), No. 4, pp. 457-484, ph. S).— The root 
knot nematode fl. manoni (ll. radiclvola) is reported as coiuiuon and wi(l<* 
spread in the Philippiues, although thus far not a limiting factor in the i»r<» 
duction of any important crop. No evidence of diverse biologic strains has been 
found. Infection was obtained at any soil moisture capable of supporting 
plant growth, wdiether very w’et or very dry. The percentage of infection was 
greatly deereasod wrhen the soil w^as kept lloode<l for 35-10 days. Air-drying 
freed the soil from nematode infestation in 25-35 days. Larvae wore killed 
within 10-15 min, by drying in the laboratory, the young larvae succumbing in 3 
min., but remained alive after being suspended in water for 35 days. 

All of the American and Philippine tomato varieties tested were susceptible, 
but the wild, small-fruited type showed some resistance. Rice, corn, garlic, 
onions, siucamas, and seguidilla were found highly resi.stant. 

A number of common economic crops and weed species in the Philippines are 
reported for the first time as sns<*cp1 ible hosts. 
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Report of the State game warden of Maryland, E. L. LEOoMFrE {Md, Con- 
aero. Dept. Atm. Dpi., 11 (IPJ^i), pp. T3-1U, fujH. It ). — Included in this report is 
a disciisbion of i;amc conditions in JMaryJaiid in which bobwliite, rabbits, wild 
turkey, ruJTed i;roiiho, deer, woodcock, lailbird, inuxated pheasants, sciuirrcis, 
doves, wild Jowl, and muskrat are considered. The Annual Report ol [the I 
Muskrat Iineslii;alion Lahoratory, (Munch Cheek, Md., by IT. R. Smith 
(pp. OC-101) ; rropaaation of Rob-white (luail by Klectricity, October 1, li)o2, 
lo September :U), lOoo (pi). 101, 102) ; and account of work at the Gwynbrook 
State Game Farm No. 1, by C. J. McPhail (pj). 102r-lll), are incorporated in 
the report. 

Hints on live trapping, T. IT. Scjii^iek {Jour. Mammal., 15 (lOSJi), No. 3, 
pp. 197-202, fififi. 5). — ^Alethods in the live trapping of animal pests are described 
and illustrated. 

Burrows and burrowing habits of the Douglas ground squirrel, E. B. 
Edoe (Jonr. Man/wal., ir> (iO.ii), No. 2, pp. 180-193, pi. 1, fiq. i).— The author 
reports upon studies of Otospcrmopliilm douglasU conducted in the general re- 
gion of Eugene, Greg., where during the years ll)29^‘>0, 14 burrow systems wore 
dug out in a variety of habitats. Certain areas of the State favoral)ly located 
with respect to availabillly of food, suitability for burrows, and freedom from 
distnrbauee by enemies are sjiiil to support relatively dense populations of lids 
rodent. 

Color changes in siiowshoe hares, S. IIvdwen (Caiiad. Jour. Res., 10 (1934), 
No. 5, pp. 539-550, /iqa. fO). Gbservalhms of the color chaiiges in Lepus ameri- 
canus mrgUiianvft in Ontario here roeordtHl have showm that “the production of 
pigment may be influenced by the fact that the hares can have more than one 
litter per season. Th<» skin is thicker in (he unprirae condition than in the 
prime. Erom a study of melanin formation in the hair roots it was found that 
there are produc*cd in succession several kinds of pigments which form the color 
pattern in the full-grown hair. The structure, percenlages, an<l types of hair are 
discusseil. Koiniiy fibers are recorded. A dillorcnt Upo of hair on (he solos of 
(he feet is described. This hair apparendy grows independently of the hair on 
otlMU" parts of lh<‘ body. Reasons are given for (he creetness of winter fur as 
opposed to flat-lying >oung summer fur. Ilares were elippcxl on ono side of the 
body. In two cases the r<‘growth of fur produced bands of color and then 
whiUuuxl above; Ihe bairs wore idontilitMl by the cut ends. D,\eing experiments 
shoN\ed that when ]>n»wn hair whitened it lost part of its own natural pigment 
and the dye as well. In two eases where the tips of the hairs had been cut, the 
dye ran Inside aiwl permanently marked them,” 

RauaeuUiire, I. (3. S< iio»is<’ii {Philndelphm: (Uoigc Jl. Bnolianan Co., 1933, 
PP.IX+H7, IplfH.] 2). Thi^ is a practical accouul of the trog, its culture, ability 
and a<laptabUily, and the commercial aspects of ranaciilturc. A bibliography of 
85 titles, tables giving the generic characteristics of Amphibia and of Ranidac, 
a key for the identhication of (he several species of the genus Jdajia, detachable 
tables for the ideutlHeation of new amphihiun species, and tables showing the 
maximum number of eggs dopositod, tadpole transformations, rate of growth of 
frogs based on 10-yr. avoJ'ages, size of full-grown edible frogs, wei^ts of live 
male bullfrogs and of the edible portions of dressed meat, and oulsput of ftogs 
legs in 1U08, 1022, and 1031 are included. 

LOoniribiitions on animal parasite's j (llelminthol. Soo. Wash. Proc., 1 
(1984), No, 2, pp. 31-34, 30-5 i, Oi 00, Jigs. 11). — ^Among the contributions here 
presented relatiug (o lieliuinlln»- and ihMo parasites (E. S. K., 71, pp. SOS, 800) 
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are the following: Losses among Wild Bucks Bue to Infestation with Sphacridi- 
otrema glohulus (Rudolphi) (Trematoda: Psilostomidae) (pp. 31-34) and A 
New Term [Haptor] for the Adhesive Organs of Trematodes (p. 34), both by 
E. W. Price; A New Trematode, Notocotylus haasalU n. sp. (Notocotylidnc), 
from a Meadow Mouse [Miorotus pcnmylvanicus pennsylvaiticufi], by A. and 
G. E. McIntosh (pp. 3(5, 37) ; A New Variety oC Alloioucma (Nemat(«la: I)ii» 
logasteridue) [A. appendiculatum duhiah, with a Note on the Genus, by B, G. 
Chitwood and A. McIntosh (pp. 37, 38) ; DIcclis nira u. sp. (Nematoda: Bril- 
onematidae) LParasitic on Earth woi-rns], by B. G. Cliitwood and J. T. Luclvcn* 
(p. 39) ; The Incidence of Worm Parasites in Swine in the Southern United 
States (pp. 4(M2) and the Effect of Copper Sulphate on Infective Laiwao of 
the Nematodes Sleplianurus dentatus (Stephanuiidac) and OcaophugoHlomum 
spp. (Strongylidae) (p. 42), both by L. A. Spindler; Observations on Slophauo- 
filariasis in Cattle, by G. Bikmans (pp. 42, 43) ; The Nematode Genera Ilyatnif- 
naihus Leidy, LepUlonema Cobb, and Artigasia n. g. (Thehistomatidae), by 
J. R. Christie (pp. 43-48) ; Recent Records of the Gizzard Worm, Acuarin 
anthuris (RudoJphi, 1819) (Nematoda: Acuariidae), with Observations on Its 
Life History (pp. 48, 49) and Orthopterans and Pigeons as Secondary and 
Primary Hosts, Respectively, for the Crow Stomach-Worm, Microtetramcrca 
hcliJ} (Nematoda: Spiruridae), both by E. r>. Cram (p. 50) ; Ooei.istence of 
Adult Male and Female Tetrameres (Nematoda : Spiruridae) in Provcntri<»ulus 
of the Florida Grackle IQuiscalus quiscwla aglacna'y, by K. E. Wehr (p. 50) ; 
Egg production by Nematodirus spp. (Trichostrongylidae) and by Vhaboritu 
ovina (Strongylidae) Following Repeated Experimental Iniections of Sheep 
with These Nematodes, by J. S. Andrews (p. 51) ; Observations on the Bevelop- 
ment to Egg-Laying Maturity of Qongylonerm pulcliruui (Nematoda: Spiru- 
ridae) in the Guinea Pig, by J. E. Aiicata (pp. 51, 52) ; Cysticercoids of the 
Crow Cestode, Hymenolepis mriaUli^ (Mayhew, 1925) Fuhrmann, 1032 (Hy- 
menolepididae), by M. F. Jones (pp. 62, 63) ; New Bird Hosts [Dumetella 
carolmenais and Eylooichla sp.] for the Acanthocephalid PUigiorhynchus lor- 
moaua (Echinorhynchidae) , by E. Cuvillier (p. 63) ; New Records of Helminth 
Parasites (pp. 63, 64) and Nasal Granuloma in Cattle (p. 64), both by G. 
Bikmans ; The Suborders and Superfumilies of Acarina (pp. 64, 65) and The 
Identity and Proper Scientific Name for the Sucking Louse of North American 
Bomesticated Pigs [Baeniatopinus adventicius chlnansia Fahrenholzl (pp. 65, 
66), both by H. B. Ewing; and A Case of Prolonged Cecal Coccidiosis, by E* 
A. Allen (p. 66). 

Development of the human hookworm, Nccator omericanns, in guinea 
pigs, B. ScHWABTz and J. E. Alioata (Amer. Jour. Eyg., 20 (1034), No. 2, pp. 
317-S28, figs. 2).— dPhe authors have found guinea pigs to be susceptible to in- 
fection with N. avnericanus when the latter are administered by mouth or placed 
on the denuded skin. “Irrespective of the path of entry, the larvae appeared 
in the lungs before they were found in the intestine. In the lungs the larvae 
increased in size considerably and showed evidence of an approaching molt, 
indicating the completion of the third stage. Larvae were recovered from tho 
lungs of experimentally infected guinea pigs at various intervals up to the 
ninth day foUowing exposure to infection. The available evidence indicates 
that the larvae migrated from the lungs to the intestine; larvae were found 
in the intestine 9, 12, and 16 days after experimental infection, but they were 
absent from the intestine of guinea pigs examined 24 days after exposure 
to infection or later. The worms recovered from the intestine of guinea pigs 
were in the fourth stage. They were provided with a provisional buc‘cal caj)- 
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sule, armed with 3 teeth at its base; from 14 to 16 days after experimental 
infection the worms in the intestine showed unmistakable sex difEereiitialioii. 

“Marked lesions, raiigiiij? from small petecliiae to larne and striking hem- 
orrhagic au'as, woie noted in the lungs of guinea pigs examined post mortem 
within about a week iollowing exposure to in lection; the hemoiThagic areas 
began to fade out during tlie second week following infection.” 

Observations on Trirhostroiigyliis tenuis infestation in domestic niul 
game birds in the United Stsites, E. 1 >. (Jbam and E. Cuvillier {ParasUology, 
Hi 5, pp. JJfO-Jio ). — CUiiieal trichostrongylosis, caused by T, Unuta 

(Mehlis 18-J6; U. & H. 1909) in the cco, pic\iouaiy known in epizootic form 
[imong gallinaceous birds in Great Britain, is hero reported for the first 
time in the United States in native domestic geese in the District of Columbia 
and in imported pheasants in Michigan. 

Three new trichomonads from birds, B. V. Travis and F. N. Hamersteom, 
Jr. (Iowa Stale Col Jour. Sd , 8 (tOSJf), No, [H, pp, 537-543, figs. 7).— Cou- 
tiibuting from the Iowa Experiment Station, tlie authors describe two new 
species of trichomonads from the nighthawk (Ohordeiles minor Forster) under 
the names Triehomonas (Tritrichomonas) chorddlis and Trirhomona*s (Tr/- 
ihomonaft) ioioetmis and one species, T. (Trichomonas) pisohiac, from three 
species of sandpipers, Pisohia minutUU Violllot, P. melanotos Vioillol, ami JSre- 
unctes pusiiluh Linn. 

A inaiiiial of entomological equipment and methods, 1, A. PErniisoN (Ann 
Aihor, Mich : IMivmds Bros., Jl93i, pL /, pp. 21+U0]+Xin, pis. J38).—A brief 
introduction to this work (pp. 1-3) is followed by discussions of a field 
insedary (pp. 4-9) and the environment within cages and containers (pp. 10- 
19). Plates are then given illustrating, largely with outline drawings, and 
describing the various pieces of equipment employed in entomological work and 
their use. Explanations and references to tho literature, where they may bo 
found, or the names of tho contributors appear with the plates. Supplementary 
informalimi is presented in appended tables, and indexes of authors and con- 
tributors and subject matter arc included. 

A second part will deal with various used rearing methods, other investiga- 
tional tc<‘hnic, and miscellaneous topics. 

An eiitomotograph, an instrument for recording the appendienlar or 
locomotor activity of insects, J. F. Ykager and II. B. Swain (loioa State Col. 
Jour. S<i., 8 (1934), No. 14U PP- 519-525, pis. 2). — ^A description is hero given of 
an instrument called aii eiitomotograph, wiiich was devised for the purpose ot 
recording tho appendicular and locomotor activity of larval, nymphal, ami 
adult iiis(»cts. By calibration tho force exerted by the insect can be measured 
in grams or dynes. “With this instrument it is possible to record graifiiically 
the olfccls on activity of various chemical substances applied to the animal’s 
I) 0 dy. It has been shown that the entomotogram of the normal roach (Pfe/^- 
plancta'\ americana L.) (large nymphs and adults) is quite recognizable and 
reproducible. The marked effects of applying one drop of benzol to the insc<*t’s 
abdominal cxoskoloion have been demonstrated. It has been shown that the 
application of <me drop of acetone to the insect’s abdominal exoskeleton is 
without appreciable effect and that, therefore, acetone may be used as a solvent 
in solutions of certain organic coiiuiouiuls applied in this way. It is sugge'=!tod 
that this method may be of use to insect toxicologists, applied entomologists, 
and other investigators in tho field of insect control who are interested in the 
effects of chemical compounds upon insec*t activity.” 

1 Contributions on economic insects] (Conn. Pomol. Soc. Proe., 4S (1933), 
pp. 59 85, 110-114, 208 ,a/d).- Coiitrlbulhms here presented (E. S. R., 71, p. 
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r»04) relaLiug to ecouomic iuseclb aiitl Llu‘ir control are ns follow' Sonu' linpor 
tant Orchard Insects, by J. A. Evans (i>p. 50-09) ; Resolution coucorning Spra^ 
Residue Tolerance (pp. 09, 70) ; Report im Results of Tests with Lead Arsenate 
Substitutes, by P. Garman (pp. TO-'SO) ; Report on Plans for SuiJplyiim Peaeli 
Moth [Oriental Fruit Moth] Parasites to Oonnectieut Peach Growers, l>y P. 
Garman, J. Lyman, and H. C. C. Miles (pp. 81-83) ; Report of Conunitte<' on 
Injurious Insects, by W. E. Britton, J. A. Manlor, and A. T. Henry (pp. 110 - 
114) ; and Connecticut Inaugurates a Fruit Pest Control Program (pp. 208-210). 

[Contributions on economic insects and th<Mr control in Indiana I 
noH, 8oc. Trans. JOS.l, pp. PJ, 90).— (^aitributions presented at the an- 

nual meeting of the Indiana Horticultural Society at La Fayette in January 
1934 include the following: Results of the Codling Moth Studios of 1933 at the* 
Vincennes Laboratory* by R. F. Sazama (pp. 05-09) ; Past Season’s Plot E\i)eri- 
ments, by G. E. Marshall (pp. 09-73) ; results of experiments with the codling 
moth in southern Indiana in 1933, by R. Dorman (pp. 73-75) ; Codliug Moth 
Control in 1934 (pp. 75-78) and Screening Packing Sheds for Codling Moth 
Control (pp. 95, 96), both by J. J. Davis; and Experience with Codling Moth 
Traps, by C. Clements (p. 90). 

[Work with economic insects and rodent control at the Xhicrto Rico In- 
sular Station] (Puerto Tiico DepL Am\ and Com. 81a. Ann. Kpt. 19^3, Spanish 
Mi, pp. oJ, JO, 57, 99-193, 113, l/J, 123, Z-V/).— The work of the year referred 
to (E. S. R., 69, p. 824) includes that with red sfjuill for the destruction of rats ; 
*‘Weeti'»ota1o weevil control; the sugarcane root borer {Diapropcs allrcviatns 
L.) and Us control, particularly by parasites; ant control; the pink bollworm; 
the lima bean pod caterpillars {Manna tcstulalis, lima bean pod borer, and 
Fundclla ctstipennis Dyar) and their control; inti^oduclion of Tricliopranmia 
mlnuium from California by airplanes; parasites of the sugarcane mealybug; 
ii coffee leaf miner; the cottony-cushion scale; fruit tlios {Anastrepha spp.) ; 
the banana root borer; miscellaneous cooperative work; and apiculture. 

Some insects collected in Mexico, mostly in association with man and 
animals or animal products, R. A. Roiuluts {Jour. N. Y. JSnt. 8oc., {193i), 

Xo. 3j pp. 2J/9-262 ). — ^An annotated list of insects and Txodoidea, i)rosented in 
ctiiiiiection with tabular information. 

I Contributions on economic entomology] (XMir. Angew. hint,, 20 {193S)j 
Vo.v. 1, p 2 ). 1-161, fit/s. 53; g, pp. lG9’-3%3, 327, 328, fitjs. J/8; 3, pp. 329-466, ftps. 
57; 20 {1934). Xo. //, pp. 4S9-(H5, fif/s. -}7).— The eontrilmtions presented (E. S. 
U., 69, p. 233) are as follows : 

Xo. J . — Studies on the Ecology, pnrluularly the Population, of the Nun Moth 
Lyman tria monacha L. (The Potential of Increase and the Mortality of the 
Developmental Stages in Their Relation to Tein])erature and Atmosphorit' 
Moisture), by W. Zwolfer (pp. 1-50) ; The Tnlluence of StaiTalion and (3os(* 
(''onfinemont on the Growtli and lleprodu<*t ion of Lepidoptora, by C. Ilofinanii 
ti)p. 51-84) : The Influence of Environmental Conditions (Temperature and 
Food) oil the Egg Production and Longevity of an Insect {8itona Ihieata L.) 
with Post Melabolous Egg Development and Prolonged Oviposilion Periml, by 
K. T. Andersen (pp. 85-116) ; Remarks on the Contribution of Rudolf Geiger: 
“Meteorological Observations in the Course of Control Work with the Pine 
Noctuid [Panolis flammea] in Middle Franconia through Use of Airplane and 
Motor Duster in the Year 1931 ”, by F. Borchers (pp. 117-125) (B. S, R., 69, 
p. 233) ; Experimental Contribution on the Biology of Mosquitoes— III, The 
Digestion of Blood and the Maturation of Eggs in Anopheles mO/CsuVpennis at 
the End of Hibernation, by O. Uecht (i)p. 126-135) (B. S. R., 69, p. 234) ; 
Investigations of the Size of the Particles of the Active Substance in Aqueous 
Suspensions of Pyrethrum Insect Powder, bj W. Buebmann (pp. 130-149) ; and 
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The Method of Sarvivtil of Bjictoria in the Puparia of the Seed-Corn Maggot 
(Hiflcmiiia oilicrurn ISond.) [in Engliblil, by J. G. Loach (pp. 150-161). 

No, 2 . — ^Tho Dovolopmont t>f (lie Pine Noctuiil {Panolis flammea Schiff.) in 
1931 in the Loronzor State For(‘st, I),\ P. A. Marcus (pp. lGt)-203j ; Ooniparatn(» 
Morphology of th<‘ Aliiaoiiiar,\ Caii«il and Its Append ages in the Lepidoptera, by 
K. Dauberschmidi (i)p. 201“20'<) ; A Sovoio At lack h,^ Li/da arvtusis Panz., by 
J, E. V. Boat) (pi). 208 2S0) ; A Conlribiilioii to the Knowledge of the DgacIoj)- 
nient of Ilaploilinpa omit a I U6 l<\, b> A. Korting (pp. 281-295) ; Contri bat ions 
to tlio Knowledge of the Biolog.\ o( Aguofcn hmalUH L. and A. ohscurus L., IT, 
by 11. Langonbuch (pp. 2t)6-:u.(*.) (E. S. U., C9, p. 233) ; Braconids and Their 
Hobts, by J. Fahringcr (pp. 307 323) ; Maggot Infections {Lucilia sericala) in 
Sheep in the Zuider Zee Uepariuic^nl, b> E. A. U. P. Baudot and O. Niesclmlz 
(pp. 321, 323) ; and GhortophiUi n(l)tcola n. bp., a Post of Raspberry Shoots, b.\ 
G. Enderloin (pp. ;'>27, 328). 

No. 3 . — Studies of the Ecologj^ of the Pine Spinner (Dendrolhnus pini L.) : 
The Influence of Temperatui*(‘ and Ilnmidity on ]Mortality and Period of De- 
velopment, by T. Kojima (pp. 329-^i53) ; Experimental Investigations of the In- 
llncnce of Tempera lure and lluniidity on the Deveh»i»mout of the Gypsy Moth 
{Portlietria dispar L.), by M, AU (pp. 351-381) ; Investigations of Fiuit-Tree 
Oarbolineums (Tar Distillatcss), by P. Reran and (>. Watzl (pj). 382-434) ; On 
the Relation between Population Density and Egg Production of the Females of 
the Willow S<*alo (O/iiouaspis saiiris L.), by E. Smirnov and N. Wiolovitsh (pp. 
415-424) ; On tbe Manner of Pupation of Some Parasites of the Pine Noctuid 
(PamliH fUiniDH a 81 * 11111 .), by R. Kmilz'^ (jip. *123-431) ; On the Development of 
an Acdcs Mosqujto Plague in the Summer of 1932 in Swinemiinde, hy W. Hcrold 
(pp. 435-441) ; Forest Entomology Investigations in the District of Lunz — ^III, 
Investigations of the Course of Absolute Humidity in the Cambium Zone of 
Fallen Trap Trunks, by O. Berun (pp. 142-448) (E. S. R., 07, p. 285) ; Statistical 
Investigations of the Head Capsule of Sa\\iUe«, by K. E. Scliedl (pp. 449^-460) : 
Irrigation and IMalaria, by S. Kousuloli* (pp. 401-163) ; and Boarmia hislortata 
Goeze as a Primary Enemy of Fir 'Frees, by S. S. ProsorofC (pp. 4C:i-4C6). 

No. ^ — ^Tho Action of Pyrelhrum on Forest P(‘sts under the Influence of the 
Physiological Condition of tbe Pests and of the Effect of Ecological External 
Factors, by K. Gosswald (pp. I.S9-530) ; A Contribution to Uie Biology of (7o?c- 
iHvclla Nburni Pa.>k., with Particular R<‘gard to Brood Protection and to the 
Anatomical and Physiological P^mliaritios (Connected with This Insect, by M. 
Liihmann (pp. 531-564) ; Fruit Tree Carb(diu<‘um (Tar Distillate) as an Insec- 
ticide, by W. Speyer (i)p. 065 5S9) ; 'File <}uestion of Vital Optimum Tempera- 
ture — ^11, The Temperature I )epen(U*n(*e of Individual Physiological Proeeswes and 
Their Relation to the Vital Optimum of tlic Organism, by I. W. Kozhantschikow 
(pp. 5J)0-C10) ; lelmeumonoid Parasites Reared in Recent Years from Posts in 
Russia, by N. F. ^ley(»r (i)p. 613-618) ; Some Quantitative Relations in Insect 
Epidemiology, by G. F. Gausc (pp. 6irX-C23) ; A Simple Home-Made Thermohy- 
grostat with Internal Air Circulation, by E. Meyer (pp. 624-635) ; The Bionomy 
of Eolopsocm parviUus Kolbe, by K. ELschericli] (pp. 630-638) ; A Brief Con- 
tribution to tlie Knowledge of Wood Pests, by K. Schedl (i)p. 638, 639) ; Tlie 
IMacrofauua of Forest Litter, ])y A. Ulrich (pp. 64(M>42) ; and Notes on Cochli- 
dion Umacodcs Hfn., by K. Elsclierieh] (pp. 642-645). 

[Contribatloiis economic insects in Chosen (Korea) J (Chosen Govt. 
Hen. At//. I’jjspt. Blu. Jour., No. /M (tOJJ), pp. 00, pis. No. 10 (X9SS), 
pp. 48, pis. 7, figs. It). — contributions prcsenhsl in No. 18 are as follows: 
lUologieal Studies on tlie Dermeslid Beetle Trogoderma grmarium Everts (pp. 
1-23, Eng. abs. pp. 20-22) and Biological Studies on the Rice Weevil (Oalamdra 
oryzae Linn.) (pp. 26-69, Eng. abs. pp. 62-65), both by S. Nakayama. 
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The contributions in No. 10 are Biological Studies of Diatraca sliariinensift 
Eguchi, by M. Eguclii (ih>. 1-20, Eng. abs. p. 19) ; Biologicial Studies of Auada\s- 
tus fucosus Lo^^is, by S. Nakayama and I. Tal^ashi (pp. 21-32, Eng. abs. p. 32) ; 
and Notes on the Life History and Control Measures <jf Pliaedmi inccrlum I>al.\, 
by S. Nakayama, J. Masaki, and I. Tabashl (pp. 33-4S, Eng. abs. pp. 47, 48). 

[Economic insects in South Australia] iVniv. Adclnulc, Ho. Aust, Waiic 
Aijr. Rrt<. Inst Rpt, pp. oiSS, flffs. 8).— This contrilmtiim presonts 

notes on investigations under way in South Australia. Pt‘sts considered iiiclu<lc 
the lucerne flea (Smintliuru's viridis L.), the red-legged earth mites {Ilaloty- 
daeua destructor Tucker and PrntJialeus hicolor Froggatt), cockchafer grubs, 
particularly those vt Aphodius sp., thrips {Franldiniella insularis Franklin) on 
tomatoes, the apple thrips {Thrips imaginis BagnaU), green peach aphid, and 
blowfly enemies of sheep. The effect of climate and weather on insect abun- 
dance is briefly noted. 

The annual wheat insect survey, with special reference to the Hessian 
lly situation, 1934, T. H. Packs (Ohio Sia. Bimo. Bill. 110 {1934), PP- 
171-174. figs. 3). — In tliis annual survey (E. S. R., 70, p. 61), 350 Tvbeat fields lo- 
cated in 34 counties were examined just previous to harvesting the 1934 wheat 
crop. The average infestation of the Hessian fly for the entire Slate was 
found to be 15.5 percent, as compared with 8.1 percent the preceding year. The 
lly was found to have increased in 19 counties and decreased in 7 counties. 

While the chinch bug, which was enc( wintered during the survey, was present 
in larger numbers than in many years, it did no great damage to the wheat crop 
except in certain spots of the heavier populated fields. The wheat midgo and 
the wheat jointworm were found to be very scarce. 

Maps are given indicating the percentage of wheat straws infested with the 
Hessian fly, the Hessian fly-free seeding dates, and the area showing the chinch 
bug outbreak area of 1934. 

[ContHbutions on forest entomology] (In Union Internationale des Insti- 
TKis de Rcchercha Forest idres. iongns de Haney , 1932, Gomptes Rendus. 
Haney: liupr. Berger-Levrault. 1933, pp. oo3-o69, 721-735). — ^Tho contributions 
relating to forest insects (E, S. R., 69, p. 234) are Comparative Immunity of 
Mediterranean Forests as Regards Parasitical Insects, by P. de Peyorimlnjff 
(pp. r».T3--ri69, Ger. ab.'*. pp. 567, 5GS, Eng. abs. pp. 568, 569) ; The Forests of 
France Discussed as a Whole from Point of Their Resistance to the Attacks 
of Insects, by A. Barbey (pp. 721-727, Ger. abs. pp, 723-723, Eng. abs. pp. 725- 
727 > ; and Problems of Forest Entomob^gy in the Netherlands Bast Indies, by 
L. G. E. Kalshoven (pp. 72S-735, Ger. abs. p. 734, Fr. abs. pp. 734, 735). 

Spray problems, old and new, P. J. Paebott {H. X. State HoH. Soe. Proc., 
7S (1033), pp. 5-14). — ^This contribution from the New Xork State Experiment 
Station relates particularly to spraying programs for the cherry maggot and 
codling moth. 

Note on experiments made with the object of finding an cfiicicjit and 
economical Insecticide spray for the destruction of mosqnitocs and flies, 
E. B.VBEa {Jour. Boy. Army Med. Corps, 62 (1934), Ho. 6, pp. 41I-4I8).— The 
author’s tests of insecticide sprays, conducted in the Union of South Africa, 
have shown a high percentage of recoveries in i>eriods of from 3 to 12 hr. and 
demonstrated the futility of judging the killing power of an insecticide by the 
number of insects apparently dead after a lapse of 3 hr. or less. 

“ The efiicieucy of iireiiared pruprielai-y insecticides was found to vary con- 
siderably. The fixing of some specified biological standard of efficiency for 
insecticide sprays would appear to be desirable. A simple saturated solution 
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of naphthalene in parafSn oil was found to provide a moderately effective 
insecticide spray. Its low cost is an important consideration. Mosquitoes 
proved to be infinitely more susceptible to the action of insecticide ^rays than 
files. A higher Mil resulted with mosquitoes than with fiies even with one- 
thirtieth the quantity of insecticide spray. Mosquitoes were found to be 
peculiarly susceptible to the action of insecticides prepared from liquid extract 
of pyrethrum. Prepared extract of pyrethrum proved to have very high Mll- 
ing powers and to provide a ready means for the preparation of a useful 
insecticide. The addition of oil of citronella resulted in a definite increase in 
the killing powers of pyrethrum extracts. A formula which included prepared 
liquid extract of pyrethrum, oil of citronella, petrol, and paraflin oil was found 
to provide a vei*y efficient and economical insecticide for the destruction of 
fiies and mosquitoes and gave results superior to all others tested.” 

Soybean oil meal emulsifies mineral oils, G. O. Eddy (Ky. State Hort, Goc. 
Trans., 1933, pp. 139-141 ). — Contributing from the Kentucky Experiment Sta- 
tion the author reports that laboratory work conducted during the dormant 
season of 1932-33 indicated the possible value of soybean oil meal as an emul- 
sifier for mineral oils for dormant spray purposes. This led to a cooperative 
experiment at Henderson in which soybean oil meal was used in making tank- 
mixed emulsions. No Injury was caused, and the results appear to be quite 
as satisfactory as the tank-mixed emulsions made with calcium caseinate. An 
improvement is said to have been made in the method of preparing soybean oil 
meal for emulsification purposes, with a saving in expense of approximately 15 
percent instead of the 10 percent of the 1932-33 season. The soybean oil meal 
is said to be proving satisfactory in both the tank-mixed emulsions and in the 
making of stock solutions which contain 83 percent oil. Preliminary freezing 
tests failed to break or injure the S3 percent stock emulsions in any way. It 
is pointed out that about 10 percent of caustic pota^ is needed with the soy- 
bean oil meal since it is very nearly neutral. 

“ Soybean oil meal may be prepared for emulsification purposes by cooking 1 
part meal with about 150 parts of water until all of the meal is in a perfectly 
smooth condition, after which about 10 percent caustic potash (based on weight 
of soybean meal) should be added with constant stirring. After this procedure 
the meal used in the experiments mentioned was in the condition of a jelL It 
is necessary to use about 10 percent of this soybean jell to make an S3 percent 
oil emulsion.” 

The soybean oil meal used in these experiments is said to have analyzed 
protein G6.8 percent, fat 2.7, adi 2.7, moisture 8.6, and nitrogen-free extract 
19.2 percent. 

Investigations of sulfur dust for citrus thrips and certain scales, E. A. 
McGregor (Calif. Oitrogr., 19 (1934), No. 9, pp. 232, 254-256, figs. 9).— In 1932 
the author arranged for the manufacture of sulfur dusts of three degrees of 
fineness— a coarse dust, a standard dust, and a dust of special fineness, passing 
65, 90.1, and 95.8 percent, respectively, through a 325-mesh screen. Extensive 
counts at picking time of oranges grown on 2 test plats whidh received 8 ap- 
plications of these sulfur dusts revealed a strong correlation between fineness 
and effectiveness against thrips injury, the finest dust being most effective. 
Tliese results were duplicated in similar experiments in 1933. 

Since the thrips were not generally seriously abundant in southern California 
in 1933, attention was directed chiefly to a study of the effect of sulfuring 
against citrus scales. The results of the work of that year in 11 citrus dis- 
tricts in the southern part of the State extending from Redlands to West On- 
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tario, reported upon in tabular form, include the detaUs of citricola, black, 
.and yellOAv «scale coxmts of 3S sulfur-du&ted orchards, 1 lime-sulfur-^rayed 
orchard, and 3 untreated orchards applied largely during October or earlier. 
The final counts of li\ e j oung scales hi the sulfured aroves range from none to 
S.3 per unit. The average number of live young scales (lumping together cit- 
ricolu and black scales) in 38 orchards dusted with sulfur iu 1933 was 0.98 per 
unit. It is pointed out that “dusting is most effective in the hotter, inland 
districts, and there is no evidence at pre'^^-nt to indicate that sulfuring possesses 
any economic possibilities in the strictly coastal districts. Since sulfur seems 
to have little effect on the red scale, a program of sulfur dusting without ade- 
(iUate measures to combat this insect might permit excessive infestation of tlie 
red scale to ])mld up in certain districts. The factor of sulfur bum is a hazard 
that makes the full dusting schedule for the black scale a somewhat risky one 
because or the high temperatures that might occur in connection with sulfurings 
during June, July, and August. In the case of lemons, also, dusting is attended 
with risk of burn, especially during the summer months, and particularly in 
i irhards subdivided by windlireaks. TTliere an orchard is surrounded by tree 
h(il.,os, the air circulation is reduced, and the sullur gas concentration becomes 
relatively liich and active.” 

Effect 0 £ arsciilcjd and copper insecticides on the natural control of 
white-flics and sc.tle insects by fungi on orange trees in Florida, S. B 
Him:, Ji!., W. Yoiheus, and It. L. Miller {Fla, Ent., 18 (ISSJf), No. 1, pp. 

— It found n rk in Floriila that “lead arsenate, cryolite, and po- 

tavMum aluminum fluoride allowed white flies to iucrease on orange trees at 
Orlando so that after 8 mo. the iufestation was from 1.5 to 5 times as great 
as on unseated checks, whi^e copper tompoiuj's allowed white flies to increase 
to an infestation fritm 5 to 10 times as great as on the checks. Unsprayed 
groves at Orlando may have a natural fungus control of the white fly as high as 
00 percent, but when groves are sprayed with any mixture containing a copper 
compound, such as Bordeaux mixture, only about 40 or 50 percent of natural 
control can be expected. Copper compounds used on orange trees at Orlando 
allowed the purple scale to increase to a population nearly twice as great as 
That on untreated checks. Lead arsenate, crjolite, and potassium aluminum 
fluoride had no measurable effect on the amount of scale fungus or on the live 
scale population. Bordeaux mixture ^,as the most serious in allowing scale to 
increase, and copper carbonate followed chjsely. A natural control of about (K) 
percent in unsprayed groves can he expected, but when the groves are sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture only about 20 percent control can be expected.” 

An antomatic distributing machine for paris green mixtures, P. F. Rus- 
SEtx and L. S. Eaton {PliiUpphie Jour. ScL. 33 No. 4, pp. J, 97-503, pU. 

2. fig^. 2 ). — ^Diagrams and denser iptbrns are given of an automatic distributitia 
machine for paris green mixtures devised by the authors. This powder dis- 
tributor is motivated by the current of the stream in whh'h the laiTicide is t<» 
be distributed. It is considered to be a low-priced and effective mechanism, 
which in some places materially reduces the cost of malaria prophylaxis. 

The “lucerne flea“ Smynthurus viridis L. (GoUembola) in Australia, 
J. Uavidsox {Aust. Council 8ci. and Luhis. Res. Bui 79 (1934), PP- 00, pU. 5, 
figa. 28). — This account (E. S. R., 70, p. 0.12) is presented in connection with a 
list of 45 references to the literature. 

The “lucerne flea” problem in South Australia, J. Davidson (So. Aust. 
Dept Agr. Bui 286 (1923), pp. 7, jigs. J). — ^This contribution relates to the most 
serious pest of clover and lucerne pastures with which the South Australian 
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farmer lias to couleiid. Tn fnvorabie, wet seajsons it msiy be also Iroublesonie 
on other crops. 

Kedescriptions of Noilh American Smiutlinridae, J. W. Folsom {Iowa 
State CoL Jour. 8cL, 8 {1934), No. UJ, pp. 461-511, flffs. 151).— The author here 
redescribes 19 species representing the genera Sminthurinus, BourletieUa, Smhi- 
thurus, Dicyrtoniina, and Ptenothrix, 15 of which have been redescribed and 
figured from cotypes. A list is given of 65 references to the literature. 

The bdcUid mite Biscirus lapidarius Kramer, predatory on the lucerne 
flea Sminthurus viridis L. in Western Australia, G. A. Cttbbie {Jour. Council 
Sci. and Indus. Bes. lAtist.'], 7 {1934) t A’o. 1, pp. 9-20, figs. 3). — In a survey 
made of the agricultural areas of Western Australia to ascertain the status of 
the bdellid mite B. lapidarius, previously reported by ^Yomersley (E. S. R., 68, 
p. 500) as an enemy of the lucerne flea (8. viridis), evidence was found in 
support of the claim that in certain cases it does control that pest, 

"A method of collecting mites in large numbers was devised and a technic 
developed for transporting them alive over great distances. Over 13,000 mites 
were collected and sent as experimental colonies to various points in Western 
Australia, South Australia, Victoria, and Tasmania, Some statistical data 
showing the effect of the mite attack on the numbers of fleas were obtained and 
are represented graphically. The problem of whether the mite is an indigenous 
or an introduced species is considered. The type of control exercised by the 
mite is discussed. Suggestions are made for the direction of future work,” 

Non-arscnical stomach poisons for grasshopper control, W. L. Thompson 
(Fla, Ent, 18 (1934)} yo. 1, pp. 5-10). — ^The details of control work with grass- 
hoppers in Florida through the use of dusts, sprays, and baits are presented in 
tabular form. While grasshoppers are not as a rule a serious pest of citrus 
trees over 3 or 4 yr. of age. they caused severe damage during the fall of 1931 
in some orange groves in the central part of the State, the American grass- 
hopper causing the most damage. 

Out of 200 grasshoppers that were not exposed to poison, only 6 tachinid 
parasites were observed. 

” Sodium fluoride and Kalo gave the best results and were the most eco- 
nomical. Both of these materials compare with the kill obtained by using paris 
green bran bait in like amounts. No burning of foliage was observed when 
sodium fluoride or Kalo were used in the bran bait, which was thrown on the 
plants. Copper caihonate gave only fair results unless used in rather large 
amounts.” 

The gladiolus thrips (Taeniothrips gladioli M. & S.), E. A. Herb {Ohio 
8ta. Bui. 537 {1934), PP- 64, figs. 12).— This is a summary of information, pre- 
sented in connection with a list of 26 references to the literature, on the his- 
tory, morphology, economic importance, and control of the gladiolus thrips, 
the details being given in 33 tables. This thrips appeared simultaneously in 
Ohio and in Ontario, Canada, in 1929 and has since become widely distributed 
in North America and the most serious pest of gladiolus. 

“Every part of the plant except the cormel or bulblet is subject to attack; 
the flower spike suffers the greatest injury, and the loss in cut flowers alone may 
amount to from $1,500 to $3,000 per acre. In addition, the loss due to injured 
corms and stunted corm growth are items of no small moment to the grower. . . . 

“ Parthenogenesis in this species of thrips may oeChr, and the progeny in all 
such cases noted were males. Because of the polygamous habits of the males, 
it is probable that very few unfertilized females occur normally. Hibernation 
in Ohio occurs largely, if not entirely, on the conns in storage. No insects were 
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observed to survive the winter out-of-doors. The development of all stages of 
the gladiolus thrips on corms in storage was acc^erated with an increase in 
temperature. The developmental period of all stages for five different tempera- 
ture levels is given. The developmental period of the various stages in 
the field is similar to those reported by Smith and Nelson [B. S. R., 69, p. 688]. 
During the period from June 10 to October 15, 1932, nine generations were 
reared in the insectary at Wooster, Ohio. Additional generations may have 
developed in the field before June 10. 

“ Both adult and nymphal stages are secretive in habit and quite sluggish in 
movement in comparison with some other species of thrips. Considerable mi- 
gration occurs, however, under heavy infestation conditions. Natural infesta- 
tions of gladiolus thrips have been found on Japanese and German iris, calla 
lily, montbretia. torchlily, and tigerflower. It has been taken on many other 
fiowers and plants both in the field and the greenhouse. 

“ Only one natural enemy was observed and this is not significant. Heavy 
rains, however, perceptibly reduce thrips population on growing plants. Re- 
sistance and susceptibility to thrips attack were demonstrated among gladiolus 
\arieties. Proper methods of har\esting corms in infested plantings aid ma- 
terially in the control of this pest. Proper methods of storage where low 
temperatures are maintained prevent injury to the corms. From the standpoint 
of the small grower, an outdoor pit storage offers promise. Thorough treat- 
ment of the corms in storage with naphthalene flakes, ethylene dichloride 
(3 parts) -c*urhon tetrachUuide <1 part), and with calcium cyanide will insure 
clean corms. The most favorable results were obtained by treating the conns 
in small lots before they were placed in storage in the fall. If treatment is 
delayed until spring, the insecticidal dips, mercuric chloride (corrosive subli- 
mate) and Semesan, should be used. Other fungicidal dips, such as Calogreen 
and calomel, did not give 100 percent control when used as recommended for 
the control of diseases. None of the corm treatments which are recommended 
showed any ill effect on subsequent conn development if the corms were dor- 
mant when the treatment was applied. The outstanding field treatment is a 
weekly application of a spray consisting of paris green (0.5 lb.) and brown 
sugar (33% lb.) to 50 gal. of spray. Slight burning occurred when paris green 
was used at the rate of 0.5 lb. to 50 gal., but burning was severe when 1 lb. was 
used. Some varieties of gladiolus are more susceptible to spray injury than 
others.’’ 

Banana thrips and the problem of its control, J. H. Smith {Queensland 
Agr. Joiir„ 40 (1933), Xo. 6, pp. o08-^24; 4 I {1934), Ko, 1, pp, 5-29, figs, 3),— 
This is an account of Scirtothrips sigmpennis Bagn., which causes rust of the 
banana through its feeding on the surface of the fruit 

Grass thrips attacking tobacco plants (Anaphothrips obscuriis Miill) , 
G. B. CoGHiAy and R. T. M. Pescott (Jour, Dept, Agr, Victoria, 32 {1934), Ko, 
7, pp. 357-339, figs, -}).— An account i.s given of the so-called grass thrips A, 
olscurus, which as.sumed economic importance in Victoria in 1933-34 for the 
first time for its damage to the leaves of tobacco. It has previously been 
known to occur in Victoria, having appeared annually on the seedlings in the 
seed beds, causing a certain amount of weakening of the young plants. 

Thrips investigation, H, HI {Jour. Council Sci, and Indus, Res, [Au8t,1, 7 
\19S4), Xo. 2, pp, 61-69, fi^s, 2; 70-72). — ^In the second contribution (B. S. R., 
70, p. 209), Some Factors That Regulate the Abundance of Thrips imaginis 
Bagnall. by J. W". Evans, particular attention is paid to rainfall as a factor 
limiting thrips abundance. The third contribution, Some Observations on the 
Loss of Toxicity of Certain Dust.s Used in Experiments on the Control of the 
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Apple Thrips {T. imayinis Ba^nall), by H. W. Wlieoler, reporlb on faOinc pro- 
liminar> experiments that have been made with pyrethium and derris exposed 
for different peiiods in order to determine their toxicity against T, imaginis 
and the relation Ijetween toxicity and chemical composition. 

Studies of derris, nicotine, paris green, and other poisons in combina- 
tion with molasses in the control of the gladiolus thrips, H. H. Kich.vbdson 
{Jour. Agr. Res. [U. S.], J^D (1934), No. 4, pp. 359-373, figs. 4i- — ^This contribu- 
tion reports upon investigations commenced and carried out in 1932-33 under 
laboratory and greenhouse conditions. The deposits left by combination sprays 
of molasses solution with deiTis extract, or paris gi*een, or hellebore powder 
were all toxic to the gladiolus thrips. Derris-molasses deposits retained tox- 
icity much longer when exposed to sunlight than derris alone or in combina- 
tion with soap or suUunated castor oil. Derris extract-soap deposits deterio- 
rated exceptionally fast. Derris-m<»lasses spray gave commercial control of 
Thrips nigropilosus Uzel on Cineraria, but \\as ineffective against the onion 
thrips on onion. Derris-sulfoiuilcHl cahlor oil was effective against the onion 
thrips on onion and also against the red spider mite Tetranychus limaculatus 
Harvey on roses and other plants. Pails green is much more soluble in 
molasses than in brown sugar solution, and the former combination appeared 
l)romising as a substitute for the latter spray. Nicotine suUate-molasses 
deposit remained toxic for a much longer time than other nicotine sprays, 
but was not sufficiently effective against older larvae and adults to give 
good control. Pyrethrum extract-molasses deposits had little toxicity. Results 
wdth tartar emetic, borax, calcium arsenate, lead arsenate, and copper sulfate 
are also reported. The toxicity and stability of a spray deposit are important 
factors in thrips control. 

The green stinkbug, G. W. Underhill (Virginia 8ta. Bui. 294 (^534), pp. 86, 
figs. 10 ). — Studios of the life history, habits, natural enemies, and control 
measures are presented, the details being given in six tables. 

This pest has been found in some 20 counties of Virginia, where it feeds 
and develops (B. S. R., 69, p. 689) on 52 or more wild and cultivated plants, 
bean pods and peach fruits being the principal crops injured. When found 
on beans, it is always accompanied by a disease, the cause of which INcmato- 
spora phaseoli\ is inoculated into the growling bean as the insect freds. Be- 
cause of the presence of this disease, a few bugs frequently cause injury out of 
proportion to their number. 

“ There is only one brood of the insect during the season. The winter is 
passed in the adult stage under leaves and trash in the woods. The adults 
appear about the middle of June at Richmond. The overwintered bugs are 
most numerous in the latter part of June and throughout July, the majority 
dying by the middle of August. . . . Egg laying begins about the middle of 
June or the last week in June, and usually most of the eggs are deposited 
duidng the first and second weeks of July. Tlie eggs are generally pea gi*een 
in color but may be yellow, and are laid in clusters averaging about 36 in 
number. A female deposits 75 to SO eggs. The eggs change to a rose pink 
color in about 3 days and hatch in about 8 days. The first nymphs hatch 
out about the last week in June and are present in the field until the middle 
of November. They molt 5 times. The length of the first to fourth instar 
ranges from 5 to 7 days, and the firth is about 2 weeks. The total develop- 
ment period from egg to adult averages a little over 6 weeks. The new brood 
adults are reaching maturity from the last week in July until November. They 
enter hibernation mainly in September and October. 
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‘'The green stinkbug has many natural enemies, among which are several 
species of common birds. This insect is also preyed upon by predacious and 
parasitic insects. A tachinid fly attacks the older nymphs and adults, while 
the egg parasites, of which 6 species have been recorded, very effectively destroy 
the eggs. In these studies from 16 to 27 percent of the eggs have been found 
to be parasitized. No parasitic fungi have been observed attacking the stinkbug 
during these studies. 

'* Numerous tests were made with all of the available contact sprays to 
determine their effectiveness against the nymphs. Some experiments were also 
made by applying sprays to the eggs and to the adults. All stages of the insect 
are very resistant to insecticides, but the njTnphs can be killed by using strong 
solutions of soap or mixtures of sprays containing soap and pyrethrum, or soap 
and rotenone. None of the combinations proved effective against the adults 
and eggs.*' 

Studies of this pest in Ohio by THiitmarsh have been noted (E. S. R., 37. 
p. 25S). 

Biology of Enschistus variolarius P. De B. (Family Pentatoniidae; 
Order Heniiptera) , H. E. Paeish {Ann, Ent. 8oc, Amer,, 27 (1934), No. i, pp. 
50-54), — ^Notes are presented on the distribution, hibernation, influence of tem- 
perature on activity, duration of the incubation and nympbal stages, host plants, 
and detailed descriptions of the various stages, together with a list of dipterous 
parasites reared from adult E. variolarius. 

Three tachinids, namely, Triclwpoda pcnnipcs Fab., Gpmiiosoma fulighiosa 
Desv., and Cistogoster immaculata Macq., were reared from overwintering 
adults of E, variolarius at Ames, Iowa. Of the above 5.peeies, T. pennipes is the 
m<JSt importanx:, parasitizing 3.S percent of the adults collected in the spring of 
1920. 

Tingitoidea affecting cotton, P. A. Feitton (Canad, Ent., 66 (1934), No. 9, 
pp, 198, 199). — ^This is a contribution from the U. S. D. A Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and the Texas Experiment Station, cooperating. The species identified as 
Gargaphia iridescens Champion was found to be the cause of a peculiar leaf 
injury to young cotton plants at Presidio, Tex., in May 1933. It has also been 
recorded as collected at several other points in Texas and in New Mexico, 
Arizona, Colorado, California, and Mexico. An annotated list is given of eight 
other species of Tingitoidea said to have been recorded as feeding on cotton in 
the New World. 

Notes on the biology of Acanthoioma dentLcnlata Stal, (Heniiptera, 
Scntelleridae) , H. M. Haeeis and P. Ai^dee (Ann. Ent. 8oc, Amer., 27 (1934), 
No, 1, pp, 0-J5, pis. 2). — ^These notes relate to a scutellerid beetle that feeds on 
the flower heads of the native perennial plants Ceanothus and 

C. ovatus in the vicinity of Ames, Iowa. 

Chrysanthemum lace-bng (Corythucha marmorata), E. I. McDaniel 
{2nchigan Sta. Quart. Bui, 17 (1934), No. 1, pp. 28, 24, fig- 1).—A brief practi- 
cal account is given of C. marmorata, which occurs throughout the United States, 
hi*eeding freely on weeds of the family Compositao, from which it migrates into 
cultivated areas and attacks garden flowers. Of its native host plants it seems 
to prefer wild aster, goldenrod, and ragweed, while on cultivated plants it is 
m<»st destructive to a.ster, chrysanthemum, dahlia, and ASea&iosa. There are 
several annual generations. The infested foliage usuallj’ is splotched with pel- 
lets of waste material, and when the insects are present in large numbers the 
foliage dries up rapidly. 

The insect is readily controlled by contact sprays or dusts in both the adult 
and njinphal stages. 
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The mango hoppers and their control in the Konkan, Bombay Presi- 
dency, P. V. AVagle {Agr. and Livestock in India, 4 (1934), 2, pp. 17&-188, 

pis. 2). — This contribution relates to the biology and control of three species 
of mango hoppers, Idiocenis niveosparsus Leth., I. atkinsonl Letli., and I. 
•‘Igpealis Leth., of which the last mentioned is the most important. They at- 
tack the inflorescence and young fruits, which wither away. The damage is 
said to be estimated at 60 percent in certain years. The life history of these 
hoppers under the Konkan conditions is nearly the same for all the three specie^* 
and extends over a period of from 15 to 19 days. 

Insect parasites of Psyllidae, K. B. Lal (Parasitology, 26 (1934), 3, 

pp. 323-334, figs. 4)- — ^This contribution, which supplements that of Waterston 
previously noted (E. S. R., 48, p. 753), gives tables with the parasites attacking 
nymphs and adults and the hyperparasites attacking primary encyrtid para- 
sites. Notes on the parasite Prinomitns mitratus and the hyperparasite I/ygo- 
ccrus semiraniosiis Kieff. and the biology of Endopsylla n. sp. are included. 

Psyllid yellows of potatoes, with a preliminary report on the control of 
the insect Paratiloza cocker eUi Snlc., G. M. List and L. B. Daniels (Jour. 
Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sci.. 1 (1934), 6, pp. 74, 75). — ^This contribution from the' 

Colorado Experiment Station is based upon the work previously noted (E. S. R., 

71, p. 221). 

The green peach aphid (Myziis pcrsicae Sulzer) in relation to the peach 
in Victoria, and the measures investigated for its control, I— m, K. hi. 
W.viiD (Jovr. Detit. Agr. ’Victoria, 32 (1934), Nos. 2, pp. 97-104, figs. 6; 3, pp. 
134-14^, figs. 8; 5, pp. 238^268, figs. 7). — ^Part 1 of this contribution deals with 
the economic importance and life history studies conducted from 1930 to 1933 ; 
part 2 with the metamorphosis and reproduction of the green peach aphid in- 
cluding descriptions of the principal forms, the forecasting of general outbreakN, 
and parasites and predators; and part 3 takes up control measures. A list is 
given of the several species of parasites and predators observed to be associated 
with this pest, the most important enemy of the peach in Victoria. Laboratory 
tests with various ovicidal spray materials show that a tar distillate wash pre- 
pared according to the Long Ashton formula is most effective, although lime- 
sulfur also is highly toxic. 

Reproduction in mealybugs, A. J. Basinger (Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer., 27 
(1934), No. 1, pp. 17-20). — ^nie data obtained in studies conducted at the Cali- 
fornia Citrus Experiment Station show Pseudococcus gahani and Phenacoccus 
gossypii to be nonparthenogenetic and to have sex ratios approximating 0.5. 

Queensland citrus scale insects and their control, W. A. T. iSUMM:EBViLLE 
(Queensland Agr. Jour., 4I (1934), Nos. 5, pp. 450-486, pis. 7; 6, pp. 368-391, 
pis. 6; 42 (1934), Nos. 1, pp. 4-^^ 2, pp. 186-207 ) .—This is an extended 
account of the biology of the coccid enemies of citrus in Queensland, their 
natural enemies, and control measures. 

Contributions towards the knowledge of the red scale (Ghrysomphalns 
am*antii Mask.) in Palestine, F. S. Bodenheemeb (Eadar, 7 (1934), No. 6, pp. 
139-148, figs. 4). — ^This is a detailed report of studies of the biology of the 
California red scale, the details of which are presented in table and chart form. 

Effect of temperature and humidity on fumigation for red scale, H. J. 
Qxjatle (Calif. Citrogr., 19 (1934). No. 10, p. 264). — Contributing from the Cali- 
fornia Citrus Experiment Station, a preliminary report is made of studies of 
temperature and of humidity in hydrocyanic acid fumigation for the California 
red scale. 

In the flrst series of exi>erimeats, in which the red scale on lemons was 
fumigated at different temperatures (the fruits having been brought from 
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ordinary room lemptjratures), there was no Hijeniheaut cliifcrence between a 
temperature range of 50® and 90® F. With infested lemons that had been 
preconditioned for from 4^to 48 hr. at 50®, 75®, and 90°, with a relative liu- 
uiidity in eadb case of TOjj^ there was a higher percentage of scales killed wlien 
preconditioned at 50° than at 75® or 90°, mid in every case there was a higher 
percentage killed when preconditioned at 75® than at 90°. The increase of per- 
centage of scales killed where the insects were preconditioned at 50® as coin- 
liared with 90® ranged in the different series from 2.3 to IS percent. There 
was no difference in the fumigation results where the scales had been pre- 
conditioned at 35° as compared with those at 50°. 

Ko significant difference was shown in the number of scales killed when 
the humidity ranged from 50 to 50 percent as compared to SO or S9 percent, 
the tempei*ature in either case being G5°. As between the extremes of humidity, 
however, there seemed to be a consistent difference in the fumigation results. 
These extremes of humidity were reiiresented as from 22 to 50 percent as 
compared with from 90 to 100 percent. With excessive humidity there was 
ii decrease in the number of scales killed. 

Spray-famigation treatment for resistant red scale on lemons, H. J. 
Quayle and W. Edeling {California Sffa. Bui, 583 {1934), VP- IS )- — 

Experiments conducted with a view to comparing accurately the results of 
the spray-fumigation treatment with those obtained by spraying alone and by 
two fumigations are reported. Data on the advantage or disadvantage of ap- 
pljing the spray first: the most satisfactory interval between treatments; 
the best kind of spray to use; the relation of spray coverage to fumigation 
results; the most satisfactory interval for two fumigations; and the effect of 
the si)ray-fumigation treatment on the tree and fruit, and its relation to the 
general program of pest control on lemon trees are included. 

The work is based upon experiments in 13 lemon groves in Los Angeles and 
Orange Counties, selected because of the heavy infestation with the California 
red scale. “ There were 6 different plats of from 25 to 30 trees in each grove. 
Six different spray treatments were applied, each of which was followed by 
fumigation of two different dosages at intervals of from 4 days to S mo. 
The insect mortality was determined in all cases before treatment and exten- 
sive counts made as to the results following the treatment. The average 
results of all of the different sprays in all of the groves ranged from 72.8 
to 91.9 percent of the scales killed on the branches and from 91.0 to 97.5 
percent of the scales killed on the fruit. The range in spray-fumigation results 
in the different groves and at all intervals and dosages was from 99.03 to 100 
percent of the scales killeil on the branches and from 9S.S6 to 100 percent 
of the scales killed on the fruit. The range in results in the two groves where 
fumigation alone was employed was, for a single fumigation, from 97.1S to 100 
percent of the scales killed on the branches and from 91.0 to 100 per(*ent on 
the fruit. The results of two fumigations ranged from 99.42 percent to 100 
percent of the scales killed on the branches and from 97.35 to 100 poi’ccut 
un the fruit. 

The figures given for the spray-fumigation treatment, and also for the two 
fumigations, represent high insecticidal efficiency. A high percentage of effi- 
ciency may be misleading to the gi'ower whose criterion of effective treatment is 
a reasonably clean gi-uvc for at least 1 jr. If there is a high population of the 
red scale to start with. 99 percent c*onlrta is scarcely sumciont. If 99 percent 
control can be obtained, however, even severe infestations can be reduced by re- 
peated treatments. Once the population Is low, satisfactory control can be main- 
tained. In much of the citrus area spraying is necessary anyway for the red 
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spider ; hence, the cost of the spray-fumigation treatment should not be charge- 
able to the red scale alone, since it practically completes the annual pest-control 
program for lemons.” 

Inflammation in the caterpillars of Lepidoptera, G. B. Gasieson {Jour. 
Path, and Bact., 88 (1934), No. 3, pp. 441 ^ 488 , pis. 2, fiffs. 2).— The author has 
found that “ caterpillars possess an effective phagocytic mechanism composed of 
(1) the blood cells, of which there are three main types, (a) lymphocytes, (b) 
leucocytes, [and] (c) spherule cells; (2) the pericardial cells ; [and] (3) cer- 
tain cells in the fat body. Of these the blood cells are the most active, taking 
up foreign particles, cells, and bacteria soon after they are introduced into the 
body cavity. Both lymphocytes and leucocytes are actively phagocytic; the 
spherule cells as a rule are not. The proportion of lymphocytes rapidly increases 
during the period of phagocytosis but returns to normal by the time the foreign 
substance has been removed from the circulating blood.” 

Relation of the virus and the inclusion bodies of silkworm “ jaundice 
B. W. Glasee and G. W. Lacaillade, Je. (Amer. Jour. Eyg., 20 (1934), No. 2, 
pp. 454 - 494 ) • — It was found that when blood containing polyhedral bodies was 
freshly drawn from affected silkworms and immediately centrifuged, the super- 
natant fluid freed from the inclusions was highly active. “ If infectious blood 
was permitted to stand for some time, the inclusion bodies settled and in the 
upper layer of the fluid which was free from them no virus was found. The 
polyhedra continuously lubt virus when washed in water, but could not be freed 
from the infective agent in this manner. A similar result was obtained when 
the reaction of the wash water was purposely varied. The results with the 
wash waters could not have been due to a high dilution of traces of the original 
infectious blood. Though diseased blood was infectious occasionally when diluted 
10-“ times, it lost its activity at 10^“. 

“ The polyhedra could not be freed of virus by the use of certain chemical 
agents. Heat, however, was effective in rendering inactive the virus associated 
with them. When they were now brought in contact with active polyhedra-free 
blood, some of the virus became associated with them. 

“ The inclusions are evidently physical carriers of the virus, but the experi- 
ments do not lend support to the view that they are etiologically important in 
the sense of a genetic relationship.” 

An. account of the eastern hemlock looper, EUopia fiscellaria Gn., on 
henodock, with notes on allied species, J. J. de Gbyse and K, Schedl ( 8 ci. 
Agr., 14 (1934), No. 10, pp. 523-639. pi. 1, figs. 3; Fr. aOs,, p. 539 ). — ^The results 
of a study made during the summers of 1928 and 1929 of an outbreak of the 
hemlock spanworm in the region of the Muskoka lakes in the Province of On- 
tario, Canada, are reported. Predators appeared to be of minor importance in 
checking the infestation in that region. Four dipterous parasites and 8 species 
of Hymenoptera were found to attack this spanworm. Of 800 specimens exam- 
ined in 1928, 20.12 percent were found parasitized — 8.25 percent by Diptera anti 
11.75 percent by Hymenoptera. 

Earlier records of infestation, its bionomics, and control are considered. 

The codling moth (Oarpocapsa pomonella L.), R. T. M. Pescott (Jot/r. 
Dept. Agr. Victoria, 32 (1934), No. 7, pp. 34'1-J52, figs. 6 ). — ^The author recom- 
mends for Victoria that 2 or 3 sprayings of a recognized white oil emulsion, 
1 in 60, be incorporated in the spray programs for codling moth, to follow 
the initial sprayings with arsenate of lead. 

Studies on Platyedra gossypiella Saunders, the pink bollworm of cot- 
ton, in the Punjab. — ^Part m. Phototropic response of P. gossypiella, M. 
Atzaz Husain, M. Haboon Khan, and G. Ram (Indian Jour. Agr. 8ci., 4 (1934), 
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.Vo. Vr fiffH. J).— Tlii^ third part (F. S K a\ p 65/1) deals witli 

the phototropio response of the pink bollworm. 

liow-cost method of hghting a major corn pest, R O. Bukdette (Canning 
Age, 15 dm), Xo, 9, pp. 399, 400, m* fiU- J).—- In a note to this account of 
control work conducted by the New Jersey Experiment St.’tions with the com 
ear worm based upon work previously noted (E. S. R., 71, p. 73), it is an- 
nounced that ground i)yrethrum flowers soaked in water added to the tartar 
emetic syrline spray has given striking results when used in cloth cages. There 
is said to be some recovery of the moths that teed and drop within 15 to 20 
min. from the effect of the pyrethrum when this insecticide is used alone. 
No egg laying was observed in the cages by moths that had fed on the pyre- 
thrum syrline spray. 

Demis and pyrethrum dusts for control of cabbage and cauliflower 
worms, S. C. McCampbeix. (Jour, Colo,AVyo. Acad. 8ci., 1 (193^ i. No. 6, p. 
73). — ^The author reports that derris and pyrethrum dusts have been used suc- 
cessfully against the imported cabbage worm, the cabbage looper, and the 
diamondback moth. 

Macrolepidoptera and their parasites reared from field collections in the 
northeastern part of the United States, J. Y. Sciiaftner, Jr., and C. L. Gris- 
wold (U. S. Dept. Agr., 21 he. Pub. 188 (1934), pp. 160). — ^This contribution 
con«?ists of a rdsume of the data obtained during the course of studies of the 
enemies of the gypsy moth and brown-tail moth from 1013 to 1029, inclusive. 
Following a brief introductory account, a host-parasite list is gi\en (pp. 5-lOC), 
for each of wliich hosts is included its (1) food plants (2) occurrence, 
(J>) total number examined, (4) periods in which the larvae, pupae, and 
adults occur, and (5) tabular lists of its parasites, with the number reared, 
the number of years each species of parasite has been reco\ered, number of 
collections, and number of larvae reared. A parasite-host list, with details 
regarding each of the parasites, both Diptera and Hymenoptera, including its 
host, locality, adult period, number per host, generations, and method of hiber- 
nation, follows (pp. 106-153) . An index to the genera and species is included. 

The families and genera of North American Diptera, C. H. Curran (New 
York: Author. 1934, pp. 312. pis. 2, figs. 244) • — An introductory discussion is 
foUowetl by tables for the separation of tamilies and descriptive accounts 
thereof which include keys to the genera. 3Iany of the illustrations are said 
to have been reproduced from cuts used in tlie Manual of Diptera (third 
edition), by S. 37. Williston (E. S. R., 23, p. 700). A glossary of terms used in 
dipterology, references to the literature, and an index are included. 

New Jersey Mosquito Extermination Association, twenty-first annual 
meeting (N. J. Jlosquito Extemiin. Assoc. Proe., 21 (1934). pp. J5o+[5], pis. 
S).--This report of the annual meeting (E. S. R., 70, p. 213) indudes the 
following contributions: Mosquito Work in New’ Jersey for the Year 1933, by 
T. J. Headlee (pp. S-37) ; Resume of Mos(iuito Work Throughout the World 
in 1933, by F. C. Bishopp and C. N. Smith (pp. 37-G7) : The Club Women’h 
Interest in Mosquito Prevention, by H. E. Marsh (pp. G7-G9 ) ; Mosquito Work 
of the Civil Works Administration Throughout the CVuintry, by L. W. Smith 
(pp. 69-75) ; the results of mosquito control work by several authors in several 
counties of New Jersey (pp. 75-96). in Florida by M. V. King (pp. 96-100), 
in Alabama and Mississippi by G, H. Bradley (pp. 100-102), ia Canada by A. 
Gibson (pp. 102-112), in Connecticut by R. C. Botsford (pp. 112-114), in 
Massachusetts by B. Wright (pp. 114-118), in Long Island by A. D. Jaques 
(pp. 118-121), and in Delaware by L, A. Stearns and D. MacCreary (pp. 328- 
136) ; Mosquito Larvicides, by J. M. Ginsburg (pp. 321-128) ; A New Develop- 
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ment in Mosquito Trays, by T. D. Mulheiu u»i>. IH7-140) : Pul>li<* Education 
in Mosquito Work, by H. N. Prickitt (pp. 3 40-142) ; Tke Habits of Shellfish 
of New Jersey Waters Adjacent to the Salt Marshes, by T. C. Nelson (pp. 
149-153) ; and Relation of Mosquito Centred to Other Shore Interests of New 
Jersey, by B. F, Engle (pp. 153-155). 

Predators of the Oulicidae (mosquitoes), I, n, E. H. Histman {Jour. 
Trop. 2Icd. and Hyg. {London^, 37 {193^), Xos, 9, pp. 129-13^: 10, pp. 145- 
150 ). — The first part of this contribution deals with the predators of larvae 
and pupae, exclusive of fish; the second part with the predators of adult 
mosquitoes, in connection with a three-page list of references to the literature. 

The robber flies of Texas (Diptera, Asilidae) , S. W. Beomlet {Anii. Ent. 
8oc. Amer., 27 (1934), No. 1, pp. 7^-113, pis. 2). — Contributing irom the Texas 
Experiment Station, the author records 161 species of Asilidae from Texas, 
of which IS are described as new. Two genera (Promachina, ProctacantJiella) 
are erected. Keys to the subfamilies, tribes, genera, and species are included. 

The ox warble fly, S. K. Sen {Ayr. and LivestocJz in India, 4 (1934). No. 2, 
pp. 189-196, pis. 3). — In this d><aission of the warble fly it is stated that of 
the three well-known species, Hypoderma lineatum, H. crossi. and H. bovis, 
only the first two are definitely known to occur in India. 

The tacliinid parasites of Avoodlice, W. R. Thompson (Parasitology, 26 
(1934), No. 3, pp. 378-448. pis. 8, figs. 5).— This contribution from the Imperial 
Institute of Entomology reports upon a study of the larval morphology and 
biology of dipterous parasites of the terrestrial isopods or wood Uce. 

*^Porcellio scaber L., Oniscits asellus L., Meiaponorthus pruinosus Brandt., 
and Amiadillidium vulgare Lat., were found to be attacked by one or more of 
the parasites. 

“ Seven dipterous parasites have been reared and identified from wood lice : 
Plesina maculata Pall., Melanophora roralis L., Pliyto melanocephala Meig., 
Sfyloneuria discrepans Band., Frauenfeldia nibricosa Meig.. Cyrillia angusih 
from Rond., and Rhinophora lepida Meig. The biology and larval forms of all 
of these except B. lepida are described and figured, together with those of two 
undetermined species, ‘A’ and ‘BV’ 

Field observations on weather stain and blowfly strike of sheep, with 
special reference to body strike, F, 6. Hold.\w'at and C. R. Mulheaex (Aust. 
Oounril SgL and Indus. Res. Pam. 48 (193 Vi, pp. 35, figs. 7 ), — ^The authors found 
in field observations in New South Wales that bacterial conditions of w\»ol, 
known collectively as “ weather stain ”, may be the forerunner of fly attack in 
the wool on parts of the body other than in the breech, on the prepuce, on th(» 
head, or on wounds. Following a discussion of field observations and of rain- 
fall prior to the observations, W’eatlier siaiu and body strike, the relation ol 
weather stain and body strike to (1) yolk color and (2) wool density, and the 
relation between susceptibility to weather stain and body strike and suscepti- 
bility to crutch strike are considered. A list is given of 20 references to the 
literature, and the details are presented in 13 appended tables. 

Studies on the influence of the environment on the sheep blow-fly liucilia 
sericata Meig. — ^I, The influence of humidity and temperatiu'e on the egg, 
A. C. Evans (Parasitology, 26 (1934), No. 3. pp. 366-377, figs. 8). — In this con- 
tribution many factors governing loss of water from the egg of L. sericata are 
discussed, the loss of water having been found to be the probable cause of 
mortality and failure to complete dev^opment at different combinations of tem- 
perature and humidity. 

Experimental studies on the biology of Lncilia bufonivora [trans. title], 
E. Beuhpt (Ann. Parasifol. ffnmatne et Oonipar., 12 (1934), No. 2, pp. 81-97, 
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itgs. 6). — ^This contribution (B, S. E., 70, p. 811), presented in connection with 
a list of 51 references to tlie literature, brings together the results of observa- 
tions and reports for the first time on the complete life cycle of a dipterous 
parasite of amphibians. The author has found L. l>ufonivor(i to be a parasite 
closely restricted in its host relations, oviposition having constantly taken place 
on Bufo vulgaris and Alytes dbstetricans. A single oviposition on Rama escu- 
lenta and on Salamandra maculosa is recorded. It is thought that there are 
probably three active generations annually in Normandie (Normandy) and 
Brittany. 

The walnut husk maggot, F. L. Gahbbell {yorfh, "Nut Qrowers Assoc, 
Proc., 22 (19Sl)j pp. 110-113). — ^This is a practical account of the walnut husk 
fiy contributed from the New York State Experiment Station. It is pointed 
out that this pest appears to be rather generally distributed throughout north- 
eastern and central United States, it being not uncommon to observe infested 
nuts anywhere within this area. Experiments are said to indicate that two 
applications of 3 lb. of arsenate of lead, preferably combined with lime-sulfur, 
dry-mix, kayso, or lime, will afford a satisfactory degree of control. The first 
spray is usually applied about the last week in July and the second from 10 days 
to 2 weeks later. 

The apple maggot, A. C. Hodson (Minn. Sort, 62 (19S4), No. 7, p. 138. 
figs. 2). — ^A practical contribution from the Minnesota Experiment Station. 

Biological studies on the cucurbit-leaf beetle, Oeratia similis (Olivier) 
(Ghrysomelidae, Coleoptera), with special reference to control with ar- 
senical insecticides, V. J. Madbid (PWippine Agr., 28 (19Si), No. 8, pp. 191- 
223, figs. 2).— This contribution relates to a beetle widely distributed in the 
Philippines and Indo-Malayan countries, where it is a serious pest of cucur- 
bitaceous plants, including squash, upo, melon, cucumber, etc., and wild cucur- 
bits. Studies of its biology and means of control are reported, the details being 
presented in 16 appended tables. The complete life cycle (from egg to egg) 
ranged from 86 to 131 days, with an average of 104.84^11.75 days. Lead 
arsenate spray and calcium arsenate, either in the form of dust or spray, have 
been foimd effective in controlling the attack of the beetles. 

New species of the genus Chrysobothris, with a key to the species of 
Horn’s group IV (Coleoptera, Buprestidae) , W. J. Chambebun (PavrPa- 
cific Eni., 10 (1984) , No. 1, pp. 33-42, figs. 28).— In this contribution from the 
Oregon E:^eriment Station the author describes two new fiat-headed borers, 
C. cnnadensis and C. oregona, both from Oregon and the former also from 
Alberta. An illustrated key for the separation of species of GhrgsoOothris of 
this group is included. 

The life-history and seasonal abundance of the vesicating beetle, Pae- 
derus fuscipes Curt., P. V. Isaac (Indian Jour. Agr. Sci.. 4 (1934), No. 1, pp. 
200-202, pi. I).— A brief summary of information on the biology of this beetle. 

Phyllophaga of Iowa, B. V. Teavis (lotca State Col. Jour. Set, 8 (1984), No. 
2, pp. 313-343, pis. 9, figs. 2). — ^This contribution from the Iowa Experiment 
Station recognizes and describes 33 species of May beetles of the genus Phyl- 
lopliaga found in Iowa. A table for their separation and a 4-page list of 
references to the literature are included. 

The use of naphthalene against the Japanese beetle, W. E. Fleming and 
P. E. Bases (XI. B. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 427 (1934), 28). — ^In this contribu- 
tion the authors bring together the results of experimental yrork relating to the 
use of naphthalene against the Japanese beetle. 

It is pointed out that “the determination of naphthalene as naphthalene 
picrate is relatively slow and requires careful standardization of each step in 
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the procedure to obtain consistent results. The cleterminatiou or the compound 
Iiy oxidation to phthalic acid is more rapid and t^ives results in (dose agreement. 

“The phj !siologi<*al action of the vapor on the immature stages of the Jap- 
aiiosG beetle is not clearly understood. Eggs and larvae exposed to the vapt^r 
become reddish in color, the intensity depending on the period of exposure. The 
vapor paralyzes llie immature stages and finally causes their death. The 
resistance of the different stages increases in this order: (1) Lai*va, (2) egg, 
and (3) pujia. The i»eriod of exposure necessary for a saturated atmosphere 
of naplithalene to kill depends upon the temperature, ranging from 12 hr. at 
80® P. to 120 hr. at oO®. The relative humidity of the atmosphere infiuences to 
some extent the insecticidal action on larvae, the mortality increasing with the 
increase in relative humidity. 

“ The larvae can be dessjtroj ed in potting soil by applying naphthaleue crystals 
at the rate of 5 lb. per cubic yard, provided the soil is moist (but not wet) and 
free from large liiiiips ; that the temi>erature is above oO® ; and that the soil is 
left undisturbed for 1 week. Insecticidal tests and chemical analyses show that 
naphthalene is decomposed rapidly in the soil and under normal conditions 
would disapi)ear within 14 days. Organic matter in the soil in the form of peat 
hastens the de<‘omposition. Different potted plants, including Araucaria exceUa, 
Cyviamcii sp., AsiMistra sp., Poinsettia sp., Rosa sp., Hydrangea and 
Dcutsia sp., have boon grown successfully in soil iireviously treated with naph- 
thalene crystals. It was found impossible to apply naphthalene crystals to the 
soil of potted hydrangeas in sufiieient quantity to destroy the larvae without 
causing serious injury to the plants. 

* When infested pots of soil and infested soil balls were placed in a saturated 
atmosphere of naphthalene, the vapor pentrated only slowly into the soil. The 
best results were obtained by vaporizing the ciTstals over hot water in an 
atmosphere having a relative humidity of 00 to 05 percent. The plants, how- 
ever, could not withstand the long exposure necessary to destroy the insect 

“ Naphthalene vapor did not protect either roses or ripening fruit from attack 
by the adult beetle. 

“Mixing naphthalene crystals with soil at the rate of 1,000 lb. per acre was 
found, under insectary conditions, to prevent oviposition but did not keep the 
females from burrowing into the soil The periodic application and in wing of 
naphthalene into soil about the roots of annual flowers during the flight of the 
adult beetle reduced the larval population in the soil; however, the results were 
not sufficient to waiTant recommending the procedure as a control measure. 

“ From this investigation it was concluded that naphthalene when applied to 
soil is an effective insecticide for destroying the immature stages of the Jap- 
anese beetle. It cannot be used in insecticidal concentrations to destroy the 
insect in the soil about the roots of growing plants. Thus, its use is limited to 
conditions where the soil can be treated before the plants are set. The com- 
pound has little value as a repellent against the adult beetle.” 

A list is given of 55 references to the literature. 

Control of white gmbs in Quebec [trans. title], G. H. Hammond and G. 
IMaheux (Min. Agr. Prov. Qiiihec Bui. ISO (1934), pp. 15, figs. d).--TIiis contri- 
bution presents notes on the biology of white grubs and deals at some length 
with means for their control in three zones in the Province of Quebec. 

The detcrniination of larval instars and stadia of some wireworms 
(Klatcridae) , W. A. McDougall (Queensland Agr. Jour., 43 (1934), 1, pp. 

43-10, figs, d).— Tlie details of a study conducted by the author are presented in 
tabular, photographic, and graph form. The reliability of larval length, anten- 
nal segment ratios, head width, and the greatest width of the ventral mouth 
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parts as criteria for determining larval instars of Lflooit variaWis are dis- 
cussed. 

The effect of cool temperatures on some stages of the cigai'ette beetle, 
S. E. Ceiimb and F. S. Chambeelin (Fla. But., 18 (1934), ^o. 1 , pp. 11-14 )- — 
The commercial use of cool chambers for the storage of surplus stocks of cigars 
led to a study of the effect of these moderately cool temperatures, 50® to 65® F., 
on the cigarette beetle. The results of experimental work conducted at Tampa, 
Fla., in 1927-28, the details of which are presented in tabular form, have led to 
the conclusion that “ at a temperature of from 50® to 60® eggs do not hatch and 
they are nonviable upon removal to normal temperature after an exposure of 
35 days: a limited number of experiments with just-hatched laiwae indicate 
that these larvae do not survive an exposure of 21 days ; large larvae survive 
for at least 45 days and sometimes puncture cigars at this temperature. At 
56" eggs do not hatch, and they are nonviable upon removal to normal temper- 
atures after an exposure of 33 days. At a temperature of 65® development of 
all stages of the beetle continues at a reduced rate ; eggs hatch, larvae pupate, 
adults emerge, and adults and the surviving larvae puncture the cigars. The 
newly-hatched larvae seem to be very susceptible to reduced temperature, and 
very few small larvae survive after the eggs and resulting larvae have been 
exposed for a period of 32 days at this temperature.” 

Notes on the life-history of the death watch beetle, D. E. Kimmiks {So. 
London Ent. and Fat. Hist. Soc. Proc., 1033-84, PP- 133-137, pi 1). — ^This con- 
tribution relates to Xestohium rufovillomm DeG., the larva of which bores in 
dead wood and structural timber, it having been recorded from oak, chestnut, 
willow, beech, hawthorn, and ash in the open, and indoors in structural oak 
and chestnut, while occasionally pine has been damaged when fastened against 
oak. The burrows have also been found in old books, into which the larvae had 
tunnelled from old oak bookcases, and the pest is a frequent cause of damage 
to the roofs of old buildings. 

The egress of the ichnenmonid parasite Xemeritis canescens Grav. from 
and the role of olfaction in its return to the host [trans. title], I. von Stein- 
Eeltxg (Biol ZentW., 54 (1934), yo. 3-4, PP- W-lOB, figs. 3). — ^This contribu- 
tion on the biology of the JV. cancscens parasite of the Mediterranean hour 
moth deals particularly with its food habits and liight experiments. 

A list is given of 15 references to the literature. 

The development of a colony of Aphelinns mali Hald., W. R. Thompson 
(Parasitology, 26 (1934), 3, pp. 449-453, fig. 1). — A brief account is given 

of the development of a colony of the chalcid parasite Apliclinm mali Hald. 
at the expense of its host, the woolly apple aphid. 

Some effects of refrigeration on the biology of Trichogramma in artiii- 
cial breeding, J. C. Scheead and P. Gasman (Jour. y. 7. Ent. Soc., 42 (1034), 
yo. 3, pp. 203-283).— It was found that T. pretiosa and T. minutum reared in 
Angoumois grain moth eggs arc affected by refrigeration in tlie following ways: 
“(1) At temperatures below 47" F. mortality is gradual and increases with the 
length of exposure. There is some survival with refrigeration oxtondod lo 72 
days, but the percentage is so small that it is worthless for production purposes. 
(2) The sex ratio is upset when temperatures below 47® are employed, the 
change being more evident in the generation following than in the generation 
emerging from refrigerated eggs, (3) TTing deformity is directly proportional 
to length of refrigeration and indicates a general weakening of the individuaLs. 
There are some differences in the ability of the two species considered to survivi' 
oxix'sure to cold. 
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Results of a eomparison of refrigeration of the parosite in oriental fruil 
moth and grain moth eggs indicate (1) that mortality in general is creator with 
short exposures in fruit moth eggs than in grain moth eggs. (2) At 37® mor- 
tality of [!r.] prefiosa is less in oriental fruit moth eggs after 30 days than in 
grain moth eggs. (3) There is some indication that mortality is lower with 
[T.] pretiosa, the yellow species native to Connecticut, than with [T.] tninutum, 
both in grain moth and fruit moth eggs. (4) The survival in grain moth eggs 
for [T.] pretiosa is greater than fmit moth eggs at the same temperature, but 
less in grain moth eggs for [T.] minutum; the latter results, however, are not 
strictly comparable because of differences of humidity.” 

A new wheat pest in Ohio, J, S. Houser (Ohio Sta, Bimo. Bui. 110 {1084), 
pp. 169-111, figs, 2), — ^During the course of the azmual wheat field survey in 
Ohio, noted on page 218, a new pest which has been identified as the black wheat 
stem sawfly, Trachelus tabUlus (Fab.), was discovered attacking wheat and 
causing significant damage. This insect. European in origin, was first discov- 
ered at Riverton, N. J., some time prior to 1899. It was recorded by B. N. 
Cory in 1914 as an enemy of wheat in Maryland. In Ohio it was first found in 
a field near North Lima, Mahoning County, in which the standing grain was 
seriously lodaed. Later infestations were found in some 10 other counties in 
('astern Ohio. The most severely damaged field was encountered in Columbiana 
County, in which G8 percent of llie straws of a sample selected at random in the 
field was infested. One field of rye grovsing in the area of severe infestation 
was not damaged, but two others were 7 and 1C percent infested, respectively. 
No infestation was found in oats. 

Reference is made to the report of a study of the pest by Gahan (E, S. R., 
43. p. 368). 

Further observations on the control of the apple sawfly, Hoplocampa 
testudinea (King.), H. G. H, Kearns and T, Swabbbick {Ufiic, Bristol, Agr, 
and Sort, Res, 8ta., Long Ashton, Ann. Rpt„ 1932, pp. 90-94) • — ^In further work 
(E. S. R., GS, p. 781), an efiScient control of apple sawfly {H. testudinea) larvae 
on the Worcester Pearmain variety is said to have been obtained by spraying 
the fruitlets with a nicotine wash, at the rate of S oz. to 100 gal. of water plus 
ii suitable spreader, from the sixth to twelfth day after petal fall. 

A derris rape oil emulsion provided a result equal to that obtained witli a 
nicotine ^^’ash applied at the same date and period after petal fall. A derris 
hoap wash (repi’esenting a concentration of 0.004 percent of roteuone) provided 
a fairly satisfactory control, but not equal to that obtained with the derris 
emulsion or with nicotine. 

A colloidal lead arsenate M’ash and a pyrethrum emulsion (representing a 
concentration of 0.5 percent of the flowers) each reduced the infestation by 
r»0 percent. 

A new predacious mite from southern GaRfomia (Acarina, Erythraei- 
dae) , W. Ebeling (Pan-Pacific Ent., 10 (1934), So. 1, pp. 33, 34, flO- i)- — 'Lo con- 
iributing from the Calif omia Citrus Experiment Station the author describes a 
new predacious mite, found on the branches of lemon trees heavily infested with 
the California red scale, under the name Brythraeus aonidiphagus n. sp. 

AHIMAl PEODUCTIOir 

[Experiments with Rvestock in Puerto Rico] (Puerto Rico Dept. Agr. and 
Com. 8ta. Ann. Rpt 1933, Bpanish ed., pp. 112, I J3) .—Results are reported on 
the feeding of byproducts of the alcohol industry to cattle and on the feeding 
of minerals to hogs. 
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Effect of feeding Tdth corn, barley, and other cereals on the develop- 
ment and chemical composition of the bones [trans. title], J. G. dei K. db 
W iLDT and E. Beouwer {Dept. Berm. Zaken en Arteid [Netherlands'], Yerslag. 
Landhouick, Onderzoeky No. 38 G (7.952), pp. 27S-300, fig. 1; Ger. ahs., p. 299; 
Eng, ahs., p. 300). — ^Esperiments with rats at the Imperial Agricultural Station, 
Hoorn, showed that barley meal (from the whole grain) contained appreciable 
amounts of vitamin D, while corn contained none of this vitamin. In a misluro 
of gluten meal, calcium carbonate, and salt 20:3:1, the addition of 76 parts 
of either com, barley, rye, wheat, or oatmeal caused varying degrees of rickets. 
The severity of rickets was most pronounced on the com ration and least pro- 
nounced on barley. Adding small amounts of sodium phosphate to bring the 
phosphoms content of the diets to the same level caused no appreciable change 
in bone formation or composition. 

A nim als on the oats ration made the least growth and those on the barley 
and rye rations the best growth. The wheat and com rations occupied an 
intermediate position, with wheat slightly superior to corn in this respect. 

Emergency feeding of livestock, J*. L. Lantow and O. C. Cunningham 
{New Mexico 8ta. Bui. 227 {1934), PP- Id, figs. 5).— This bulletin was prepared 
to call to the attention of stockmen the value of various available low-grade 
feeds for carrying their livestock through the period of extreme feed shortage. 

The nutritive value of legume husks, R. G. Linton, A. N. Wilson, and 
S. J. Watson {Jour. Agr. 8ci. [England], 24 {1934), No. 2, pp. 260-268).— In 
this paper from the Royal Veterinary College, Edinburgh, the chemical composi- 
tion. digestibility, and nutritive value of bean husks, pea hu^s, and lentil husks 
are reported. Both bean and pea husks had fairly high starch equivalents. The 
starch value for lentil husks was of the same order as that of bean husks, but 
in addition they also contained some digestible crade protein, 

Nutritive value of lucerne, I, H, H. E. Woodman, R. B. Evans, and D. B. 
Noeman (Jour. Agr. 8ci. [England], 23 {1933), No. 3, pp. 419-438; 24 {1934), 
No. 2, pp. 283-311).— This^ series of investigations was undertaken at Cambridge 
University to determine the nutritional characteristics of lucerne (alfalfa). 

I. PreUminarg studies of yield, composition, and nutritive value {eewson 
7.9J2).— This paper presents preliminary results of studies on lucerne crops of 
various ages taken during the season of 1932, which was characterized by its 
cold, wet, late spring and by drought during June. 

On a dry-matter basis the prebudding plants contained 35 percent of crude 
protein and 13.7 percent of fiber. The bud-stage plant bad 20.4 percent of 
protein and 24 percent of fiber, while at the flowering stage there was present 
17.4 percent of protein and 29,7 percent of fiber. The lime content varied from 
2.2 to 2.5 percent in the different samples, and there was no evidence of a rise 
in this factor as the plant matured. The phosphoric acid content was highest 
in the early samples and lowest at the flowering stage. The potash content 
also decreased as the plant matured. Lucerne was lower in ether extract and 
slightly lower in nitrogen-free extract and chlorine, and the organic sulfur 
content was about the same as that obtained for pasture herbage. 

Digestion trials showed that lucerne, both in the hud and flower stages, was 
distinctly inferior in respect to digestibility and nutritive value to pasture 
herbage cut at intervals of from 1 to 5 we^ks. 

II. Investigations into the influence of systematic cutting at three different 
stages of grotctli on the yield, composition, and nutritive vahie of lucerne.— 
This ifliase of the above study was planned to determine the composition, di- 
gestibility, and nutritive value of first-, second-, and third-cutting lucerne under 
conditions of systematic cutting at the bud and flower stages. The digestibility 
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and nutritive value of the plant in the prebudding stage was determined, and 
account was taken of the effect of cutting at different stages on the yields of 
dry matter per acre, starch equivalent, and digestible protein, and on the health 
and vigor of the crop. 

The highest digestibility was obtained at the earliest stages of growth, at 
which time the dry matter was richest in starch equivalent and digestible pro- 
tein. The dry matter of the prebudding lucerne approximated that of a pro- 
lein-rich concentrate. Young lucerne produced fiber much more rapidly than 
grass. Because of this fiber content and its relatively low content of digestible 
organic matter and starch equivalent, the dry matter of lucerne, in both bud 
and flowering stages, was comparable in nutritive properties to a superior 
coarse fodder rather than to pasture herbage. 

Third-cutting lucerne was richer in protein than first or second cuttings. The 
second prebudding growth had the lowest dry matter and crude fiber contents 
and the highest crude protein and phosphoric acid contents. The later cuttings 
had a higher leaf-stem ratio than the earlier cuttings. Second-flowering growth 
was distinctly superior in digestibility and nutritive value to first-flowering 
growth, but this distinction was not evident in the budding cuts. Cutting at 
the flowering stage produced 7,551 lb. of dry matter per acre, at the budding 
stage 84.4 percent of this yield, and at the prebudding stage 52.5 percent of this 
yield. Early cutting appeared to injure the plants and shorten the life of the 
btand. 

Vitamin A value of alfalfa cut at different stages of maturity, S. M. 
Hauge (Jour. Assoc. Off. Agr. CJiem., 17 (1934), 'No. 2, pp. 80^^07, fig. 1 ). — 
Continuing the investigations on alfalfa hay at the Indiana Experiment 
Station (E. S. K., 67, p. 59), samples were selected from luxuriantly growing 
young alfalfa plants cut when 10 to 12 in. high and before they showed any 
bloom and from vigorously growing plants in the full-bloom stage. The samples 
were cured in different ways. The vitamin A value of the samples was de- 
termined by biological assays and by the use of the curative method with rats. 

It was found that young alfalfa was much higher in vitamin A content than 
alfalfa in the full-bloom stage. The leaves contained the highest concentration 
of vitamin A, while the stems had a low value. Alfalfa products that were ster- 
ilized immediately after cutting and th^ sun-dried had a higher vitamin A 
value than unsterilized alfalfa either sun-dried or field-cured. The degree of 
maturity of the plants, the conditions of the curing process, and the retention 
of leaves were important factors affecting the vitamin A value of alfalfa 
hay. 

Orading meat: The prices given for carcasses of different weights and 
qualities, J. BUMmomo and G. N. Mueeay (Jour. Agr. Sci. lEngland'i, 24 (1934), 
No. 2, pp. 233’-249, figs. 5). — ^In this paper from Cambridge University the re- 
sults are reported of an attempt to obtain facts on which a scientific system of 
grading meat carcasses conld be based. The prices obtained for the carcasses 
at the anction sale at the Smithfield ^ow in London were statistically analyzed, 
the breed, age, and weight of each carcass for the years 1922 to 1981, inclusive, 
being recorded. 

There was a greater difference in price due to weight than to quality of car- 
cass. On this basis it would seem that the first essential in grading meat car- 
casses would be to make weight classes and then to subdivide these classes into 
grades according to quality. Within each weight class the quality would de- 
pend upon the proportions of fat, mnscle, and bone in each carcass. Within 
each breed of livestock, the decrease in price with increase in wei^t of carcass 
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was due to an increase in tlie size of cuts and to an increase in tlie proportion 
of fat with increasing weight. 

From the weight-price curves it was possible to calculate with a fair degree of 
accuracy the price of carcasses of any other weight when the price at any one 
weight was known. 

Methods of ntilizing the corn crop for fattening steers, G. A. BbanaiiIAn 
jiiifl R. S. Hxjdsox (Michimni Sta. QuaH. Bui., 17 (1934), 1, pp- 24-28 ). — 

(Jontinuing this study along the same lines (E. S. B., 70, p. 75), it was found 
that the steers receiving ground shock com made an average daily gain of 1.8 
lb., those re 'eiving corn silage 2.1 lb., and those receiving shock corn 1.7 lb. per 
head during a 154-day feeding period. The returns per acre of com as fed were 
?7.58, $28.13, and $12.79, respectively. The labor and machinery costs for grind- 
ing the shock corn w’ere responsible for the poor showing of this lot. 

The test was continued for an additional 32 days, and for this period the re- 
spective lots made average daily gains of 1.6, 1.9, and 1.6 lb. per head. The 
price of cattle rose sharply during this last period so that the return per bushel 
of corn fed was 31, 89, and 42 ct. as compared with a return of 19, 70, and 32 ct. 
per bushel in the respective lots that would have been returned at the end of the 
154-day feeding period. 

Cottonseed meal in rations of horses and mules, R. H. WiLLiAiis and 
J. M. and J. H. Jones (Texan Sta. Bui. 492 (1934), pp. 30, fign. 10). — ^In this 
investigation 9 comparable groups, including more than bO aniuials of varying 
ages, were fed for periods of from 224 days to 2 yr. to determine the nutritive 
\alue of cottonseed meal. 

Heavy artillery horses that received cottonseed meal made average daily gains 
of 23.3±9.5 and 20.9±5.5 lb. more per head during 2 tests of 1 yr. each than 
the control groups fed tlie standard army ration of oats and prairie hay. Young 
mules and colts fed cottonseed meal from weaning time developed faster, shed 
earlier, and weighed more at 1 yr. of age than those not receiving this supple- 
ment. Mares fed 2 lb. of cottonseed meal were good sucklers and raised heavy 
foals. 

A ration containing 1 lb, of cottonseed meal was palatable to 95 percent of 
I he animals, and no difficulty was esperienced in getting the animals to eat 2 lb. 
Some animals were slow in acquiring a taste for cottonseed meal, but none re- 
fused it. No injurious effects ivere observed when either 1 or 2 lb. of cottonseed 
meal were fed daily, and if added to a ration not adequate in protein content it 
was a useful and economical feed. 

Keeping a dog: Its training and care in hcaltli and sickness, R. F. Wall 
\ London: A. A C. Black. 1933, pp. X+135, pis. 2, figs. 6). — ^In this treatise the 
author gives practical advice on the choice of a dog, training, housing, feeding, 
breeding, and care in health and sickness. 

More fur-bearing animals, H. Patton (Chicago: Clement T. Ritter, 1934, PP- 
XI+191, figs. 39). — ^This is a supplement to the treatise previously noted (B. S. 
R., 54, p. 273) and includes information on the care and raising of the Ang<ua 
wool rabbit, fitch, nutria, and fisher. Revisions on silver fox, mink, and 
muskrat management are also included. 

Studies in the nutrition of the chick: An attempt to simplify the suc- 
cessful diet, W. R. Gbaham, Jr., J. H. Pettit, J. F. Sykes, and G. B. Howell 
(Poultry 8ci., 13 (1934), 3, pp. 166-177, figs. 7). — A series of experiments 

at the Ontario Agricultural College with chicks fed various simplified diets from 
their fibrst feed showed that normal growth from hatching np to 12 weeks of 
age could be obtained on a diet of technical casein, cornstarch, yeast, wheat 
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uerin, salt mixture, and cod-liver oil 20:46:15:10:4:5. TMt. diet when con 
tinned aKo hupporled reproduction. 

The rehults are reported of an attempt to extract from wheat germ middlings 
the factor active in promoting growth and livability. 

Ground oats as a substitute for wheat bran and wheat middlings in 
rations for chicks, R. E. Roberts and C. W. Caeeiok (Poulttif 8cL, 13 ( 1984 ) • 
Ao. J, 2 >p. Lli-Vfi). — series of experiments involving 14 lots of chicks was 
conducted at the Indiana Experiment Station to obtain information on the 
relati\e \alue of oats as a substitute for wheat bran and wheat middlings in 
•starting rations. 

It was found that substituting 30 percent of ground oats for 15 percent each 
of wheat bran and wheat middlings did not materially affect the rate of growth, 
mortality, or amount of feed required to produce a unit of gain during the first 
s or 10 Avoeks. When used in the above manner ground oats had the same 
(fliciency regardless of whether a combination of 12 percent of meat and hoiio 
scraps and 4 percent of dried milk or 15 percent of meat scrap and 5 or G 
percent of dried milk was nsed as a protein supplement. 

Comparison of scabbed barley, normal barley, and yellow corn in diets 
for laying chickens, H. W. Titus and A. B. Godfrey (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Tech. 
Bui. 435 ( 1934 ), PP* 10 , figs. 3 ). — ^Thi<5 study was undertaken to determine tho 
ei.mpai*alive value of rations containing relatively large quantities of the abo\e- 
named grains. Tests of 100 and 48 weeks, respectively, were conducted, in the 
first of which Rhode Island Red pullets were used, and in the second test Wliit^ 
Leghorn pullets. 

In neither test Avero significant differences in live weight betAveen lots ob- 
serA'ed. During molt the Rhode Island Reds that received the com ration lo'^t 
more Aveight than birds from the other pens. The egg production was quite 
similar in the comparable pens, except that one pen of Rhode Island Reds re- 
cehing scabbed barley did not lay as well as the other pens. In both tests the 
birds receiving com produced more eggs per pound of feed consumed than did 
those receiving either normal or scabbed barley. Scabbed barley whether 
slightly, moderately, or heaAdly scabbed could he expected to give essentially 
the same results as normal barley for the maintenance of live Aveight, egg 
production, and economy of egg production. 

The comparative antirachitic efficiency of irradiated ergosterol and cod- 
liver oil for the chicken and a description of a more reliable method for 
the determination of rachitic leg weakness in haby-chickens, M. 5. L. Dols 
(Aroh. yeerland. 8cL Exact, et Nat., 19 No. 2, pp. 290 - 294 )- — ^In studies 

at the University of Amsterdam day-old chicks were fed a basal rickels-prodncing 
ration of ground yellow corn, wheat middlings, crude casein, dried breAA'ers' 
yeast, precipitated calcium carbonate, and salt. This ration contained 0.45 per- 
cent of phosphorus and had a calcium-phosplioras ratio of about 4:2. In tlic 
lots receiA’ing irradiated ergosterol, carotene was added tis an additional source 
of vitamin A. The vitamin D potency of the cod-liver oil and the solutions of 
irradiated ergosterol were tested on white rats receiving the same basal ration 
as the chicks. For estimating the prophylactic dose of vitamin D the X-ray 
examination was nsed, and for determining the presence of rickets the post- 
mortem examination of tlie ribs was applied. 

The following supplements in tho order of their value AA’ere protective against 
rickets : 2 percent of cod-liver oil, irradiated ergosterol dissoh’ed in 2 percent 
of peanut oil with carotene equal to 200 percent of cod-liver oil, and 1 percent 
of cod-liver oil plus 1 percent of peanut oil Avith carotene. The supplements 
irradiated ergosterol dissolved in peanut oil with carotene equal to 2 and 20 per- 
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cent of co(l-li\tir oil, respectively, v^ere not protective against rickets. The ribs 
of rachitic birds showed an inward curvature at the junctions of the vertebral 
and sternal portions, beading, and enlargements at the costovertebral junctions. 
A wavelike formation of the ribs was also noted. 

The author discusses the value of the methods Ubed for determining the 
vitamin D requirements of chicks. 

The amount of vitamin A potency required by hens for egg production, 
R. M. Sherwood and G. S. Fbaps (Tcjus 8ta, Bui, Jf93 (19Si), pp. 22). — Con- 
tinuing this study (E. S. R., 71, p. 6SC), White Leghorns that had been raised 
i>n a standard ration including free access to green feed were divided into three 
lots of 18 pullets and IS hens each. Two cockerels were rotated from group to 
group for a period in order to secure eggs suitable for hatching. The basal ration 
was the same for all lots, but in one group 4 percent of heat-dried alfalfa leaf 
meal and in a second group 8 percent of the same meal replaced like amounts 
of wheat bran. These rations supplied 224, 336, and 444 rat units of vitamin A 
daily. The e:^erimental period was of 290 days* duration. 

Mortality was highest in the lot receiving the lowest amount of vitamin A. 
Body weight was highest in lot 3 and progressively decreased with the vita- 
min A content of the ration. The differences in weight appeared after tlu^ 
fourth month of feeding. The egg production was approximately the same in 
the two lots receiving the lower amounts of vitamin A, but was 35 percent higher 
in the other lot. The vitamin A content of eggs from all lots decreased as the 
laying period progressed, the rate of decline being highest in the lot receiving 
the highest amount of vitamin A. At the end of 9.5 mo. feeding, the yolks of 
the respective lots contained 6, 12, and 15 units of vitamin A per gram. In 
two tests the percentage of eggs hatched increased with the increase in the 
amounts of vitamin A in the feed, but the percentage hatch was not closely 
related to the amount of vitamin A in the eggs. One unit of vitamin A in 
the eggs required 6.3 units in feed when 270 units daily were fed, 5.7 units when 
336 units were fed, and 4 units when 444 units were fed. 

It is concluded that rations usually fed to laying hens do not contain enough 
vitamin A for maintenance and high egg production unless birds have access 
to green feed. 

Phosphorus partition in chicken blood as related to diet and bone mala- 
dies, V. G. HRrj.Fai, B, Zimmeomax. and R. B. Thompson (Poultry 8cL, 13 
(1984), A’o. J, pp. 141-141, fig, 1), — Continuing the study of the blood phos- 
phorus of chickens at the Oklahoma Experiment Station (E. S. B., 68, p. 367), 
mature chickens and young chicks were fed rations containing various levels of 
both calcium and phosphorus. 

The data obtained indicated that the reported total inorganic phosphorus of 
the blood serum as determined by many investigators was subject to criticism, 
ind that such reports probably did not accurately picture the real conditions. 
This was especially true in view of the very high total phosphorus of the blood 
of the chick and the possible activity of enzymes capable of converting one form 
of the phosphorus to another. 

The effect of kaniala on egg production and egg weight, A. J. G. Maw 
(Po7ittry Sci,, 13 (1934), ^o. 3, pp, 131-134, figs, 2).— In an experiment at Mac- 
donald College, Canada, it was found that the administration of 1 g of kamala 
to pullets shortly after they began to lay invariably brought about a decrease in 
egg weight, and except in a few individual cases a decline in production. While 
all parts of the egg decreased in weight, the yolk showed the largest per- 
centage decrease. There was considerable individual variation in the reaction 
of birds to kamala, and the recovery from its effects was quite rapid. 
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Gossypol, a cause of discoloration in egg yolks, P. J. Schaible and L. A. 
.‘tnd J. M. Moore (Soienccj 79 (1934), ^Ool, p. S7£) .—Cottonseed meal, 
cottonseed meal autoclaved at 20-lb. pressure for 4 or 24 hr., acid- and ether- 
extracted cottonseed meal, raw cold-pressed cottonseed oil, and crude and puri- 
fied gossypol were fed to laying birds at the Michigan Experiment Station. 
The yolks of the eggs produced by these birds were naturally discolored or 
developed discoloration during storage at 30® 0. or in the atmosphere of am- 
nifHiia. Ferrous sulfate fed at levels of 1 or 2 percent protected against 
discoloration in rations containing as much as 40 percent of cottonseed meal. 

Quercetin, cottonseed hulls, refined cod-liver oil, acid-extracted cottonseed 
meal, and ether-extracted raw cottonseed did not discolor egg yolks. Since 
gossypol was present in the rations that caused discoloration and absent in those 
that did not discolor yolks, it was concluded that free or bound gossypol was 
responsible for the condition. Feeding gossypol resulted in yolk-spotting and 
small egg size similar to the conditions in eggs produced when cottonseed 
products were fed. 

Natural iron found in feeds of high iron content was beneficial but insuffi- 
cient to take care of 25 percent of cottonseed meal in a ration. The beneficial 
effect of soluble iron was proportional to the gossypol content of the cottonseed 
meal used. It was suggested that from a commercial standpoint eggs suspected 
as coming from flocks fed cottonseed meal be tested by the ammonia treatment 
and if yolk-spotting occurs the eggs should not be placed in storage. 

Interrelationship of body weight, prodnction, and egg weight, G. W. 
Knox, Jr. (Poultry 8eL, 13 (1934), No. 4, PP. 227-239).— This statistical analy- 
sis was based on the records of 9i4 White Leghorn pullets and 3C5 general- 
purpose pullets (Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, and Wyandottes) from 
the fifth Georgia egg-laying contest and the second, third, and fourth Louisiana 
egg-laying contests. 

A significant correlation was found between initial body weight and average 
egg weight, indicating that the heavier the bird in the fall the larger was the 
average egg weight for the j’ear. Tlie same correlation was found between 
average body weight during the pullet year and average egg weight. A signifi- 
cant negative correlation was found between initial body weight and total num- 
ber of eggs laid in one group of White Leghorns, but in no other case were these 
charactei’s significantly associated. The relationship of yearly egg record and 
average egg weight was not significant. None of the correlations had any 
value for predicting egg production of Leghorn or general-purpose pullets. 

The relationship of anatomical measurements to egg prodnction, M. W. 
Miller and J. S. C.n.rvei4 (Poultry 8ci., 13 (1934), No. 4, pp. 243-249, figs. 3 ). — 
Measurements were taken on hens near the end of the first producing year at 
the Washington Experiment Station to determine the relationship of certain 
head and body measurements to egg production. This was done with the idea 
that a method for selecting hens for egg-producing qualities might be developed, 
doing away with the necessity of using trap nests. Both White Leghorn and 
Rhode Island Red hens were measured. 

No significant relationship was found between anatomical body measurements 
and egg production of either breed. Small and fairly significant negative co- 
efficients of correlation were obtained between head measurements and produc- 
tion of Rhode Island Red hens, but these factors were not related in White 
Leghorns. A multiple correlation coefficient of 0.391±0.056 was found between 
the head measurements of the Rhode Island Reds and their egg production. 

It was concluded that eulUng score car<ls phice too much emphasis on the 
anatomical characteristics of White Ijeghoi-n and Rhode Island Red birds. 
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Relation of juvenile plumage to growth and sexual maturity, D. B. Mab 
ULE (Poultry 8cL, 13 (1934), PP- 155-2 W).— Analyses at the Pennsylvania 
Experiment Station of data on 00 Single Comb 'V^Tiite Leghorn females and 73 
males from 1 day old to 20 weeks of age showed two peaks of body molt and 
one complete wing and tail feather molt following the original growth of these 
leathers. Tliere was no significant change in the rate of body growth during 
lliese peaks of body plumage development. However, there were significant 
li*)Sltive correlations in both sexes between the body weight at 4, S, 12, 16, and 
20 weeks of ase and the amount of body molt completed at the respective ages. 

Analyses of data obtained on White Leahorn pullets (79 in 1930 and 308 in 
1932) showed that it was not possible to predict the date of first egg on the basis 
of primary fetither development examination at 8 or 10 weeks of age. There 
wa-i a tendency for early-maturing pullets to carry over one or more chick 
leathers during the first laying year. 

The feasibility of sex segregation in day-old chicks, M. A. Jtol (Poultry 
8ci., 13 (1934), ^' 0 . .}, pp. 230-254, fias. The results are reported of an ex- 
amination of several thousand chicks ranging from about 12 to about 33 hr. old 
]>y four technical investigators at the IT. S. D. A. Animal Husbandry Experiment 
Farm, Bcltsville, Md., to determine the practical a«:pects of segregating sexes 
uiiiong day-old chicks. 

Sexing baby chicks, C. S. Gibbs (Poultry Scl, 13 (193 i), No. 4, PP- ^08- 
ill ). — In this article from the Massachusetts Experiment Station the author 
describes the principles and practices of differentiating sex in living baby 
(hicks. 

Fertility studies iu poultry, C. Nicolaides (Poultry 8ci., IS (1934), No. S, 
pp. 179-1S3). — Studies were conducted at the Massachusetts State College to 
throw light upon the problem of fertility in the domestic fowl. Fertility results 
were obtained from single controlled matings and from a direct comparison of 
lertility under stud mating and pen mating with Rhode Island Bed birds. 

Tlie data showed that fertilization may take place in the upper end of the 
albumin-secreting portion of the oviduct of the hen. The time elapsing between 
mating and the appearance of the first fertile egg varied from 19.5 to 238 hr., 
with an average of GGJ2 hr. Ordinarily a fair percentage of fertile eggs was ob- 
tained the day following mating. From 1 to 14 eggs were fertilized from a 
'single mating, and there was a tendency for the more intensive layers to show a 
liigher fertility. The average duration of fertility from a single mating was 
14.S days with a maximum of 29 days. Of the 68 single matings, 58 produced 
Tertile eggs and 82 percent of the total eggs were fertile, indicating that in stud 
mating, mating after each egg was not required. There was no significant 
difference in fertility resulting from stud mating and pen mating. 

Relationship between age, fecundity, and hatchability, J. H. Mabtzn and 
W'. M. Iis’SKO, Jb. (Poultry 8ci., 13 (1934), No. 3, pp. 133-190, fig. Jf).— In this 
parser from the Kentucky Experiment Station the egg production of White 
Leghorn hens, selected on the basis of a 200-egg production during the pullet 
>ear, over a period of 7 yr. is reported. The hatching records of the birds over 
*his same period are also presented. There was a slight tendency for fertility to 
ilecline with age. 

Relation of time of laying to hatchability, E. M. FinsK (Poultry Set., IS 
(1934), No. 3, pp. 184-187). — ^The Missouri Experiment Station made a study of 
the hatching results of 16,839 eggs laid at different times of the day during the 
hatching seasons of 1931, 1932, and 1933. 

Eggs laid in the afternoon had a statistically significant increase in hatch- 
ability over eggs laid in the morning. Holding eggs in an incubator at 101® F. 
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/or 6 hr. immediately after Idyinjj and before the eggs were cooled did not 
significantly mcrcaf*e hatchability. During 1933 an extremely cold week cansed 
a wdde variation in hatching results with a significant decrease in hatchability 
of eggs laid before 9 a. m. Increasing the length of day by the use of lights 
decreased the difference in hatchability of eggs laid at different times of the 
day (luring 1933, hut had no ai»parent effect in 1932. 

Management of early hatched pullets, L. M. Black (yeio Jersey Stas, 
Uints to Pouliryhieii, 21 4, pp, 4). — ^Practical suggestions are given 

for the feeding, housing, and management of early-hatched pullets. 

Studies of indlvidnai layers, D. G. Kennabd and V. D. Chai^eblin (Ohio 
Sta. Dimo. Dul, 170 (1934), pp. 1S6-189). — ^Preliminary results of a study of 
individual laying birds and their significance are discussed. 

Production of Ohio Pecord of Performance flocks, G. S. Yickebs (Poultry 
Sci, 13 (1934), ^ 0 . 3, pp. Joo, 136). — ^The author has continued a tabulation 
of the results of the Ohio Record of Performance flocks (B. S. B., 69, p. 847). 

DAIRY FARiniffG— DAIRYING 

[Proceedings of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh annual State Col- 
lege of Washington Institute of Dairying] (TTas/i. State. Col., Inst, Dairying 
Proc., 4 (1931), pp. 154; o (1932), pp. III+lBl; 6 (1933), pp. [21+103; 7 (1934), 
pp. figs. 2). — ^Tho following papers were presented at the fourth an- 

nual meeting hold at Pullman in February 1931 : Making 93 Score Butter and 
Prevention of Waste in the Creamery, by S. G. Gustafson (pp. 3-5) ; Milk and 
Cream Grading for Butter Making, by W. G. Eddy (pp. 6, 7) ; Butter and 
Cheese Cultures, by G. Wilster and F. E. Price (pp. 8-24) ; The Manufacture 
of High Scoring Butter, by G. Wilster (pp. 25-36) ; Results of Researches on 
the Correlation of Various Cream Quality Tests with Resulting Butter Scores, 
by H. A. Bendixen (pp. 37-50) ; Bacteriological and Physical Effects of Alka- 
lies and Chemical Sterilizers on Dairy Equipment, by C. C. Prouty (pp. 51-50) ; 
Cream and Milk Cooling Experiments, by F. E. Price and C. J. Hurd (pp. 
6(WG) ; Results from Six Months’ Research in the Manufacture of Butter from 
Electrically Refrigerated Cream, by L. D. Searing (pp. G7-69) ; Market Milk 
Plant Problems, by G. W. Wilson (pp. 70-73) ; Modem Trend in Ice Cream 
Manufacture (pp. 74-87) and New Method of Standardizing the Ice Cream 
Mix (pp. 88-93), both by H. A. Bendixen; Standardization of Milk with Skim 
Milk Powder for the Manufacture of Cheddar Cheese, by H. C. Hansen and 
D. R. Theophilus (pp. 94-96) ; Acidophilus 3klilk— Details of Manufacture and 
Importance as a Dairy Product, by G. W. Wilson (pp. 97-101) ; Casein Manu- 
facture as a Cleans of Utilizing Waste Skimmilk, by H. A. Bendixen (pp. 
102-110) ; The New Magnetic Milker, New Milking Barn Arrangements, and 
the Rotolactor, by G. S. Gilmour (pp. 111-115) ; Latest Vitamin Developments 
of Interest to Dairy Men, by J. Sotola (pp. llG-119) ; How May City Inspec- 
tion Be Made More Effective, by F, B. Smith (pp. 120-124) ; The Effect of 
Delayed Cooling on the Bacterial Content and Flavor of Raw Milk, by B. 
Sweeting and D. S. Courtney (pp. 123-137) ; Educating the Consumer to the 
Marvelous Value of Dairy Products in the Diet, by B. N. Hutchinson (pp. 
138-144) ; Air Conditioning of Milk Storage Rooms, Direct Expan^on Freezers, 
and Other New Developments in Dairy Machinery, by L. B. Doutre (pp. 145- 
150) ; and Cooperative Marketing, by P. S. Cornelius (pp. 151-154). 

The following papers were presented at the fifth annual meeting held at 
Pullman, February 15-20, 1932: The Microscopic Examination of Butter and 
Its Application (pp. 1, 2) and Churn Coiitam!nati(»n and the Determination of 
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Keeping Quality oX Butter under Practical Conditions, (pp. 3, 4), both by 
J. A. Nelson ; Latest Dovelopinoiits in the Manufacture of Ice Cream, by H. A. 
Beiidixen (pp. .>-11) ; TIio Vogt Instant Proozor, by J. Gihnoro (pp. 12-14) ; 
Tho Use of Pure Vanilla Extract Irom an Esthetic, Commercial, and Pure Food 
Standpoint, with Brief History of Its Source, by G. H. Parley (pp. 15-20) ; 
OofToe Cream and ‘Wliippini; Cream Problems, by G. W. Wilson (pp. 21-20) ; 
(Jradiim Market Milk lor Quality, by J. A. Nelson (pp. 27, 28) ; The Present 
SlatuH and PuJuro Possibilities ol the Manufacture of Cheddar and Foreign 
T.>p(‘S of Cheeses in llio Pacific Northwest, by \V. J. Wyrick (pp. 2t>-35) ; Col- 
luee Cheese Today is Not Just “Curds and Whey”, by II. A. Bendixen (pp. 
.‘>(5-41) ; Milk Sugar and Its Beta Ihnhathe; 'file Importance and Possibilities 
as a Pood, by P. IVI. Greonleaf (pp. 42-48) ; Noufchatel and Cream Clieese, by 
n. A. Bendixen (pp. 49-51) ; Quality Control of Market Milk, by B. Sweeting 
tpp. 52-58) ; Plash Heating and Cooling of Cream and Market Milk, by A. 
Jen&en (pp. .50-77) ; The Nature and Control of Thermophilic Bacteria, by 
G. C. Prouty (pp. 78-f^3) ; Discussion, by .T. Loop (pp. 84, 85) ; Sterilizing Dairy 
Utensils on (he Farm, b^ D. U. Theopliilus tpp 8G-SS) ; The New Minnesota Bab- 
cock Test Iieag(mt, by H. A. Bondi K'on (pp. 89-93) ; Minnesota Babcock Reagent, 
by .T. P. Loop (pp. 04-102) ; Treatment of Water for Factory and Farm Use, 
by n. L. Cole (pp. 103-100) ; Some Physiologic Actions of Milk Products, by 
E. N. Hutchinson (pp. 107-111) ; The Vitamins as They Concern the Dairyman, 
hy J. Sotola (pp. 112-119) ; Feeding for Milk Production in 1932, by J. C. Knott 
(pp. 120-126) ; Pasture Imi)rovement, by R. B. Hodgson (pp. 127-130) ; Paraici* 
Contacts, by R. Oowjui (pp. 131-133) ; Parmer Contacts, by G. S. Bulkley (pp. 
134-l.‘i7) ; Summary of Dairy C<»st of Production Study, by B. M. Turner (pp. 
138-140) ; The Mineral Requirements of the Dairy Cow, by J. 0. Knott (pp. 
141-145) ; Abortion Disease, by B. B. Wegner (pp. 140-148) ; Udder Troubles, 
by J. E, McC<»y (pp. 149-151) ; and Detection of Mastitis Milk, by C. 0. Prouty 
(pp. 152-154). 

The following papers were presonied at the sixth annual meeting bold Feb- 
ruary 13-18, 1933: Cream Grading in Alberta, ('anada, by W. C. C^amerou 
(pj). 1-13) ; N<dos on ('ream Grading in Washington, by L. \V. Hanson (pp. 
l.*>-17) ; Increasing Vitamin D Potency in Milk, by E. V. Ellington (pp. 17-20) ; 
The Permeutation of Proteins in Cream, by C. 0. Prouty (pp. 20-25) ; Oreamer.s 
Butter Manufacture in Alberta, by W. 0. Cameron (pp. 25-37) ; Neutralization 
of Cri‘am for Butter Making, by N. S. Golding (pp. 37-41) ; Butter Grading, 
by W. C. Cameron (pp. 41-48) ; Recent Developments in the Pat-Soluble Vita- 
iniiKs of Milk, by E. L. Batchelder (pp. 48-57) ; The Desirability of a Test f<a‘ 
Coli-Aerogenes Bacteria iu Milk, by C. C. Prouty (pp. 57-59) ; Tho Presca’va- 
lion of Composite Samples, by G. W. Wilson (pp. 59-Cl) ; Commercial Soft Curd 
Milk, by D. S. Courtney (pp. 61-07) ; Some of the Heat Resisting Organisms in 
Evaporated Milk, by D. R. Theopliilus (pp. 67-72) ; The Price Level: Deflation, 
Reflation, by R. B. Heflebower (pp. 78, 74) ; Some Factors Influencing the 
Creaming Ability of Market Milk, by D. S. Courtney (pp. 75-80) ; A Review of 
Recent Books Published on Dairy Manufacture, by N. S. Golding (pp. 81, 82) ; 
Manufacture of Natural Sour Casein, by B. Wood (pp. 83-87) ; The Pun(*ti<>ns 
of a Breed Assochition, by C. W. Robinson (pp. 87-90) ; Dairy Cattle Shows 
and a Discussion of Some Factors Comiectcd with Their Success, by H. A. 
Matliiesen (pp. 90-93) ; The Dairy Program, by J. O. Tretsven (pp. 93-96) ; 
and The Value of Dairy Herd Improvement Associations, by G. S, Bulkley 
(pp. 96-98). 

The following papei*s were iuv.sent<‘d at the seventh annual meeting held 
March 5-10, 1934: Bacteriological Defects in Butter and How to Prevent 
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Them, by B. W. IlammcM' (pp. S-0) ; Lossons from the Monthly Butter S(‘oriims, 
by H. A. Bendixen (pp. 7-15) ; Butter Flavors, by B. W. llammer (j>p. Iti-liO) ; 
The U&o of Paper for Packas;iiig Dairy Produclb, by C. G. Bennett (i»p. 

27) ; Bacteriology of Ice Cream, by B. W. llainnier (i)p. 28-30) ; Studies in 
the Manufacture of Dairy Products in BuroiKi, by U. A. Bendixen (pj). 31- 
38) ; Cheddar Choe&e from Pasteurized Alilk, by J. L. Gaisor (pp. 39-41) ; 
The Possibilities for Rotpiefort Cheese in tlic Stale of Washington, by N. S. 
Golding (pj). 42-46) ; Vitamin D in Milk Products, by B. L. Batchelder (pj). 47- 
50) ; Bdmational Program oC the Washington State Dairy Council, by M. G. 
Flaniey (])p. 51-53) ; Quality Milk — ^Problems oi Production and Distribution, 
by C. B. Webster (pp. 54-CO) ; Latest Developments in Chemical Sterilization, 
by C. C. Prouty (pp. 61-^) ; Heat Resistant and Heat Loving Bacteria and 
Their Control in Pasteurizing Plants, by O. W. Bspe (pp. 65-72) ; Advertising 
Health by the Dairy Industry, by S. B. Whitlow (pp. 73-75) ; Where is the 
New Deal Taking Us? by R. B. Hetlebower (pp. 76, 77) ; Our Creamery Op- 
erators’ Association’s Aims and Problems, by 11. S. Miller (pp. 78, 79) ; Some 
Applications of Psychology to Industry, by C. I. Erickson (pp. 80, 81) ; Feed- 
Water Purification, by F. W. Candee (pp. 82-84) : Caro of Creamery Bquip- 
ment, by L. O. Ott (pp. 85-03) ; Bxperhnental Methods with Dairy Cattle, 
by B. E. Hodgson (pp. 91-102); The Cost of Producing Dairy Products, by 
R. M. Turner (pp. 103-105) ; The Functions and Opportunities of State Breed 
and Dairy Associations, by 1. W. Youngqui&t (pp. 10(^-109) ; Dairy Production 
Experiments in Progress at Various Experiment Stations, by R. B. Hodgson 
dip. 116-116) ; A Program for the Pure-Bred Breeder, by C. W. Robinson (pp. 
117-119) ; and Minerals for Dairy Cattle, by J. C. Knott (pp. 12(^126). 

A plan and preliminary results of a permanent pasture grazing test, E. 
C. Bltino and J. P. LaMasteb (Jour. Dairy Sci.n t7 {193Ji)f No. 6, pp. 
fio- /).— During the growing seasons of 1929 and 1932, inclusive, the South Caro- 
lina Exiicriment Station conducleil tests on 46 plats of old Bermuda grass 
Iiaslurc sod to detonnine the effect of various fertilizer treatments on the 
yield and composition of grass. The plats wore on Cecil sandy clay loam 
with an average pH of 6.3, It was found that the only profitable iertilizer 
treatments were lime and phosphorus. Applying lime alone increased the yield 
33.6 percent over the check plats, while phosphorus alone increased the yield 
41 iiercent. A c*oinbination of lime and phosphorus increased the yield 79.5 
percent. 

During 1933 a grazing ti'st was conducted to determine the value of estab- 
lished Bermuda pasture under thrcK^ systems of ferlilization. The first year’s 
results showed that tlie apiilieation of 450 lb. of 16 percent superphosphate per 
acre yhdded 927.5 more pounds of total digisstiblc uutriculs per acre than a 
similar field that bail received no i»hosi)homs feililizer. This increase was 
equivalent to 1,796 lb. of alfalfa hay per acre that could be attributed to the 
fertilizer. Another iiasture thal received a heavy application of manure as 
the only treatment yielded 1,000.5 lb. more total digestible nutrients than the 
untreated pasture, a difference equivalent to 1,938 lb. of alfalfa hay. 

The results indicated that Bermuda grass may be considered a very satis- 
factory dairy pasture, and that when it is supplemented with hop clover two 
weeks* earlier grazing may be secured. 

Comparison of oat feed and oat straw for dairy cattle, G. E. Taylob and 
B. L. Anthoitt (Miohiffan Sta. Quart. Bui., 17 (19Si), No. i, pp. IM3).— Using 
the double reversal method of feeding two tests were conducted with milking 
cows to compare the feeding value of oat feed and oat straw. In both tests 
a grain mixture, hay, and silage were fed. 
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It was found that tliese feeds were approximately equal as sources of energy 
for lactating cows. Both were slightly unpalatable when included in the grain 
mixture at the rate of 25 percent of the mixture. It is concluded that when ont 
feed could be purchased at a price equal to or lower than that of high-qualUi 
oat straw its use in the ration for dairy cows can be recommended. 

Efficiency of feed utilization in dairy cattle, W. T. Smith and V. A. Kick 
{Guernsey Breeders" Joitr,, }d (1934), No. 5, pp. 11G, I't't, 2.37, figs, 2). — 
study at the Massachusetts Experiment Station was based on the lecords of 42 
cows with 136 lactations of more than 200 daj^s* duration each. 

It was found that the average efficiency of feed utUiz:itiou, based on lotal 
digestible nutrients in feed and milk, was approximately 30 percent. The level 
of efficiency was apparently an inherited characteristic, and was maintained by 
the animals from lactation to lactation. There was a decided positive correla- 
tion between the level of production and efficiency, but little or no correlation 
between age, weight, or amount of feed and efficiency. The range of efficLeiK'y 
for individuals varied from 18.1 to 39.6 percent. 

The influence of inhezatance and environment on the milk production 
and butterfat percentage of Jersey cattle, J. W. Gowin {Join, Ayr, Res. 
[U, 8.], Jf9 (1984), Ao. 5, pp, 483-465, figs. 6 ). — ^In this study at the Maine Ex- 
periment Station the 364- to 366-day milk yield and butterfat records, corrected 
for age, of 14,000 Jersey Registry of Merit cattle were examined. Parent and 
offspring, grandparent and offspring, sistership and cousiuship correlations were 
presented. These correlations showed that inheritance was responsible for 
about one-half of the observed variation in milk yield and four-liftlis of the ol)- 
served variation in butterfat percentage. Environmental variations wore the 
cause of little of the variation in butteitat percentage and for only 10 percent ol 
the milk yield variations. Dominance, assortive mating, and emironmcntal va- 
riation common only to the individual cow were responsible for the rest of the 
variations in milk production and butterfat percentages. 

The vitamin A requirements of dairy cow^s, G. S. Fraps, O. C. Copei:.ani), 
imd R. Treichles (Texas Sta, Bui. 405 (1984), PP- 21, fig. 1 ). — ^This investiga- 
tion, including two separate experiments, was undertaken to dotcrinine the rela- 
tion of the vitamin A content of butterfat at various stages of lactaU(»n to the 
vitamin A content of the feed and to obtain informaUou regarding the number of 
units of vitamin A required for maintenance «and for the secretion of vitamin A 
in butterfat 

The vitamin A in butterfat fi*om a cow receiving 37,006 units iii 6 to 7 lb. (»f 
yellow corn daily decreased from about 38 rat units per gram at the beginning 
of the test to 16 units in 4 weeks and 5 units in 5 mo. With a cow receiving 
116,000 units daily from 7 lb. of corn and G lb. of heat-dried alfalfa meal the 
butterfat decreased from 33 units per gram at the beginning to 20 units in 4 
weeks and 12 units in 8 weeks, remaining at this level for about 5 mo. The 
vitamin A content of the butterfat of two cows that had been producing fat con- 
taining 1 and 5 units, respectively, increased to 35 and 25 units within 2 weeks 
when placed on pasture. Cows were able to utilize the vitamin A and carotene* 
of pasture grass in such a manner as to produce butterfat high in vitamin A 
even toward the end of lactation. 

The average apparent percentage of vitamin A in feed recovered in the butter- 
fat was 47 percent for a cow receiving 8,432 units daily, 21 percent for a cow 
receiving 60,189 units, and 10 percent for a cow receiving 116,101 units daily. 
The daily intake of 17,000 units of vitamin A was not sullicieut to maintain the 
health of the cow. The number of units of vitamin A in the feed over mainte- 
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iiancc roquirenienis necessary to produce 1 unit in the buttorfat varied with the 
individual animals, but on the average amounted to 11 units. 

It is concluded thtil in order for cows to continue to produce a butterfat high 
in vitamin A the feed must be extremely rich in this factor. Green growing 
pasture grasses appeared to be needed to maintain this production. 

The i-elativo value of irradiated yeast and irradiated ergosterol in the 
production of viiaiiiiii J> milk, W. 0. llussEix, D. B. Wn-cox, J. Wadpexl, 
and L. T. Wilson {flour. Ihuru ^rL, 17 (LW/), No, 6, pp, 4i5-Ji53, fig, 1).— 
Tlie New Jersey Exixn-iniont Stations conducted a series of investigations in 
whi(*li accurately assayed irradiated yeast and solutions of irradiated ergos- 
lerol, with and without liMiroquinono, wore fed to cows at various intervals, 
and the butterfat i)roduccil was assayed for antirachitic potency. 

When fed at the rate of 00,000 units per cow ijer day irradiated ergosterol 
vas approximately as enicicn< as irradiated yeast in producing vitamin D milk 
with a potency of oo to 40 iiiiils per quart. At levels of 180,000 units per cow 
per day irradiated yeast feeding produced milk with a potency of from 150 
lo 100 units per quart, while the irradiated ergosterol milk was only potent 
io the extent of from 120 lo i;>0 units. Increasing llio daily allowance of 
irradiated erg<isLorol to 300,000 units caused only a slight increase in the vita- 
min I) potency of the milk. The addition of hydroquinone increased the 
effectiveness of irradiated ergosterol, but it exerted its greatest effect at the 
lt>\\cr levels of feeding. In the case of both products less than 2 percent of the 
ingested antiraebitic units appeared in the milk. 

frracliaied milk: The transmission and antirachitic activation of milk 
films by nitraviolet radiations, G. 0. Suitled and M. J. Dorcas {Jour, Dairy 
Hci., 17 {li)3fi). No, d, pp, figs, 4)* — Continuing the studies with irradi- 

ated milk (E. S, R., OS), p. 154), it was found that only 20 to 40 percent of 
the ullraviolot radiaUons between 2,500 and 2,850 a. u. striking the surface 
of the milk at right angles are transmittcil by films 0.02 mm thick. Films 
0.11 mm thick transmitted 5 percent or loss of the radiation between these 
limits. As the fat percentage of the milk increased the ultraviolet transmitting 
properties decreased somewhat, but not in proportion to the amount of fat 
present. Tlie transmission curves of certain milk derivatives of widely differ- 
ent character were similar to those of natural whole milks of variable fat 
content. 

Milks and milk derivatives wore more transparent to long wave ultraviolet 
radiation l)elwe(‘n 2,Sb0 and 3,300 a. u. than to short wave radiations. The 
degree of autiriiehitic activation imparted to milk bore only an apparent gen- 
eral relationship to the fat (‘onteni. Because of the opacity of milk it was 
necessary to use ndatively liigh intensities of ultraviolet radiation for efllcicnt 
and effective activation. It was foimd that extremely thin slow-moving films 
showed a less degree of activation after a momentary exposure than did 
thicker and faster moving films. It was probable that tlie synthesis of vitamin 
D by direct radiation takes place at, or suhslantially at, the surface of the 
milk. 

Vitamin sindles XX. — The effect of various methods of pasteurization 
on the vitamin B and the vitamin G content of cow’s milk, R. A. Dxttoher, 
N. B. GukbR-vnt, and J. G. McKei.vey {Jour, Dairy SoL, 17 (1584), ^o, 6, pp. 
453-466, figs, 2). — Continuing tiiis scries of studies at the Pennsylvania Experi- 
ment Station (E. S. R., 68^ p. 8G0), this investigation was undertaken to obtain 
information regarding the vitamin B and G content of milk obtained from cows 
fed under controlled conditions. It was also planned to determine the thermo- 
stability of those vitamins when subjected to various methods of pasteurization. 
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Raw milk was found to contain appreciable amounts of vitamins B and G, 
and 3 ml i)er day were sufficient to furnish at least one Sherman unit of each 
vitamin. Vitamin B was the limiting factor when 3 ml were fed as the sole 
source of these vitamins, but the vitamin B potency was not as low as has 
been repoited. The raw milk potency of these two vitamins was remarkably 
constant throughout the year. 

The greatest loss of vitamins B and G occurred when milk was pasteurized 
under reduced pressure. Some loss of the vitamins occuiTcd in all mol hods 
of pasteurization, but there was less destruction when milk was boiled for 
10 min. under a reflux condenser. The maximum loss of either vitamin due 
to the method of pasteurization was 38 percent, and this destruction under 
carefully controlled plant conditions need not be so great. 

The results suggested that the relative requirements for vitamins B and G 
by the rat vary with the age of the animal, the vitamin B requirement being 
greater in the young rat and the need for vitamin G increasing as the animal 
matures. 

The effect of homogenization on cci*tain characteristics of milk, 0. d. 
Babcock (U. S. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 4JS (1934), PP- figs, A series ol 
tests was undertaken to determine the effects of homogenization on milk. 11 
was found that pasteurized homogenized milk was as palatable to the average 
consumer as was pasteurized unhomogeuized milk. Because of the dc\olopmcnt 
of rancidity in raw milk, homogenization cannot be extensively applied to this 
product for conamercial purposes. The oiitimiun lcmi>erature for developing 
rancidity in homogenized raw milk ranged from 30® to 40® C. (80® to 101® F.). 

For market purposes milk i^ould be homogenized immediately after being 
l>asteurized or vice versa. The homogenization should be carried out at or 
above the pasteurizing temperature. The sediment found in homogenized milk 
consisted largely of leucocytes and epithelial cells, which in unhoniogenized 
milk are carried up with the rising fat globules and held in the cream layer. 
To prevent this sedimentation homogenized milk should be chirified before 
processing. 

The Babcock test for butterfat was not so high for homogcnizeil milk as it 
was for the same milk before processing. Homogenization lowered slightly 
the specific gravity of milk, but not to an extent where it materially affects 
the percentage of total solids as calculated from the specific gravity. 

The boiling point elevation of concentrated milk solutions, A. \V. Scon' 
(Jour. Bog. Tech. Col. iOlasgowl, 3 (1933), No. 1, pp. 113-130, figs. 3 ). — ^The 
results of a study on the boiling point elevation o£ concentrated milk products 
are reported. It was found that with the maximum concentration of unsweei- 
ened milk used in practice the boiling point elevation was not Likely to exceed 
2® F. The corresponding figure for sweetened condoused milk was 6®. 

A new method of converting average whole milk into soft curd milk, 
E. Ltjndstbidt (Milk Blani Mo., 23 (1934), No, 7, pp. 32-34, 37, 38, 39, fig. 1 ). — 
In this article the author describes a new method for converting average milk 
into soft-curd milk. The method is based upon a change in the character of 
the casein complex brought about by mechanical removal of lecithin from the 
surface of the fat globules. The active lecithin set free is then adsorbed by 
the casein network, where it acts as a protective colloid, preventing the milk 
from forming a firm coagulum and thus rendering it soft curded. 

Sediment in homogenized cream, G. M. Tbottt (MioMgan 8ta, Quart. Bui., 
17 (1934), No. 1, pp. 38-40 )* — Studies were made on sedimentation in bottled 
cream that had been partially separated, pasteurized, and standardized to 20 
percent butterfat with either whole milk or skim milk. 
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Olariflcalion prevented some but not all of the sedimentation in cream so 
treated. Filtering cream and homogenizing resulted in less sediment than un- 
filtered cream but more than the chirified. There was a tendency for the 
leucocytes to settle out as a result of liomoi?cnization. Skim milk was more 
desirable from the standpoint of sediment eliiiiination as a standardizing agent 
than whole milk in the homogenized product, especially at the lower pressures 
of homogonizalion. Tlic results showed that sedimentation may occur In 
homogoiiizod cream as well as in homogenized milk, and that clarification 
remove<i Sf)me but not all of the st^dimont. 

Th(^ relation of dry skim milk to several of the physical and chemical 
propeities of whipped cream, W. II. E. ItEin and W. C. Eckles (MlSBOuri 
Huh (J19SJ/), pp, J6*, J.}).— The relative influence of dried skim 

milk on several of the properties of cream prior to its being whipped and 
subsequently were determined, and consideration was given to factors other 
than the scrum solida-not-fat content, which also affects the production of 
desirable whipping cream. 

It was found that adding dried skim milk to cream for whipping and then 
aging iiUTeas(‘d markedly the viw'osity of the cream and the acidity but had 
little influoiu'e on tlu‘ surfa(‘e tension. The dried skim milk was added in the 
form of a cold paste. Adding dried skim milk to fluid skim milk increased its 
foaming ability and \ls(*osity and slightly reduced the surlace tension. Of the 
Pair <liltoront t,\pes of wliippers uswl, the air whipper proved to bo the most 
satisfactory. 

The addition of C pen'eut of dried skim milk improved cream for whipping 
purposes l)y inu)artlng a more desiraldo flavor, by ghing a closer, more uniform, 
and smoother texture, by increasing the reslslauce of the body and reducing the 
material tliat drained fr<mi tlie Ilnishetl product, by imparting a more glossy 
<lesirablo appearance, and by promoting a whip in some creams that would 
otherwise be undesirable for this purpose. The intensity of color, flavor, and 
fat clumping w'as largely due to the type oC whipper used. The more pro- 
nouiu-ed the clumping, the more gi*oasy and less desirable was the flavor in the 
linisbed i)roduct. Adding sugar before aging the cream improved the flavor of 
tli(' flnislied product, reduced tlie (»vurnin, iini>roved the body, and decreased the 
amount of material that drained off. 

It was coiK'liidod that pasteurized cream was satisfactory for whipping, that 
aging cream for tJ4 hr. was enough to insure proper whipping if the hutlerfat 
(‘onfent was Idgb, that JW percent of cream was uniformly satisfactory, and that 
a whipidng and tvging temperature of 42“ F. was satisfactory. 

The relation of dry skim milk to several of the physical and chemical 
properties of cream cheese, W. H. E. IIetd and n. B, Aiijr? {UiRBOuri Bta. 
Rva. Huh 213 (1034), pp. 40, fliia, 7).— This investigation was undertaken to 
study the influence of dried skim milk on several of the physical and chemical 
properties of sweet-cream er<'am chei»se and to determine the influence of vary- 
ing percentages of fat on tlie quality of the eheesc. 

When the fat content of clieoso did not exewd 25 percent the most desirable 
amount of dried skim milk to use was 15 to 18 percent. The development of a 
desirable, typical cream cheese flavor was retarded somewhat liy adding more 
than 10 percent of dried skim milk, but tiie spreading, slicing, and keeping 
((ualities of the cheese became more desirable as the dried skim milk content 
was increased to 18 percent. For immediate consumption an excellent cheese 
could be made by using 20 percent of buttorfat, 18 percent of dried skim milk, 
and 3 percent of starter, and a lilglily desirable cheese was manufactured with 
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20 percent of butterfat, 15 percent of <liied skiin milk, 0.4 pereenl of ijelnlin, 
and 3 percent of starter. 

The rate and amount of lactic acid produced depended upon llie amount and 
quality of starter added and the composition of the mix. It was not possible 
to produce a desirable flavor in clieebc made with 20 percent of dried skim milk, 
even though starter was added at the rate of 20 percent by weight. With a fat 
content above 25 percent the body of the cheese be<*amc more resistant, sliclvy, 
and gelatinous. A high fat content tended to submerge the desirable mild a<*id 
flavor developed by the lactic acid and gjive a rich creamy flavor that became 
rancid more rapidly than cheese with a lower iat content. Up to 0.4 percent 
of gelatin appeared to be the most desirable amount to use in the cheese manu- 
facture when the fat content was 20 to 25 percent. Iliglier amounts of gelatin 
imparted a curdled appearance to the cheese when spread and produced a 
spongy, very resistant, dry cheese. Increasing the homogenizing pressure from 
2,000 to 3,000 lb. made the texture of Uie cheese closer and the body firmer, due 
to the increase in viscosity, surface tension, and clumping of fat. 

Disturbances in the natural oxidation-rednetion equilibrium of nilUi 
with special reference to the use of the dehydrated milks in the manufac- 
ture of cottage cheese, W. H. E. Rcid and R. L. Beoctc {Mis'^oitri Sta. Rch. 
Buh 216 (19Si)y pp. 26, figs. 19). — ^This investigation was designed to study the 
conditions of manufacture and storage of cottage cheese made from dehydrated 
milks, to determine the factors detrimental to quality, and to develop possible 
corrections for application in the milk plant. 

The natural oxidation-reduction equilibrium of fresh raw milk appeared to 
be well poised, but could be altered to a sensitive condition. Exposure to 
room temperature for 5 hr. or more decidedly changed the chanictcr of the 
Eh in milk. The Eh of whole milk was more stable than that of fluid skim 
milk. While normal pasteurization did not alter the character of the Eh of 
raw fluid whole milk appreciably, temperatures above 143® P. and holding 
periods longer than 30 min. affected the Eh in proportion to the excess 
processing. 

The character of the Eh in reconstructed dry milk was more sensitive than 
that of fluid raw or pasteurized milk, and when dry milk was us(‘(l in Sts 
manufacture the character of the Eb <*f cottage choose was altoro<l. Ootlage 
cheese made with dry milk was more sensitive to oxygen, light, lactose, lacti<‘ 
add, and electrolytes, with a corresponding change in its physical and cliomical 
properties. Eh appeared to he related to the physical and chemical properties 
of milk and cottage choose, and adjustment of olcctrolj’tos to more nearly that 
of fluid milk was accompanied by more normal chemical and physical properties. 
Sodium hydroxide of 0.00002 n concentration or loss in reconstructed milk was 
more desirable than calcium compounds or higher concentrations of either 
sodium or calcium. 

Standardls and methods of analysis of dry skim milk, E. 0. Thompson, 
A. H. Johnson, and M. Kloser (Jour, Dairg 8ci., 17 (1934), No. 6, pp. 419- 
4^4) • — ^This is the first revision of the standards for grading dried skim milk 
previously noted (E. S. R., G4, p. 472). 

The relation of the freezing procedure and the composition of the mix- 
ture to the physical and crystalline structure of ice cream, W. H. E. Reid 
and M. W. Hales (Missouri Sta. Res. Buh 215 (1934), PP- ^0, figs. Ji).— The 
mixes used in this study were so compounded as to be representative of average 
commercial mixes and of extremes, by using variable increments of butterfat, 
solids-not-fat, sugar, and gelatin. The effect of a single ingredient upon the 
crystalline and physical structure of the resulting ice cream was determined 
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by varying only one ingredient at a tiJne. A petrographic microscope was 
used JTor idenlir3dng the crystalline aiul noncrystalline materials in the ice 
cream. 

It was found that the composition of a mix materially affected the crystal- 
line and pliysi(‘al struclure of the ice cream. Increasing the percentage of fat, 
solids-uol-fat, sugar, and gelatin changed the t exlure from a coarse condition 
li> a lino erjstaUiiio and physical structure. The crystals shown in the micro- 
pliolograplis w(M*e identified as ice crystals. Fine texture in ice cream was 
associated with the presence of uniformly dispersed small angularly shaped ice 
crystals and jagged tapering air cell boundaries. 

Immersion oil was superior to air as an embedding medium for studying the 
crystalline and physical structure ol ice creams. 

Low pressure steam slcrilizcr for milking pails on dairy farms, J. £2. 
Nicholas (Mtlh Dealer, S3 {lOoJt), No. 11, pp. 68-10, fig. J).— In this paper 
from the Pennsylvania Exiicrinient Stalion a “low pressure steam sterilizer” 
is described that cun be economically operated for the sterilization of milk 
pails. It is possible with this ciinipmcnt to obtain a temperature of 215*' F. 
with a very small amount oi* water and to reach this lemporalure in a rela- 
tively short healing period. 

VETEMITAaT MEDICINE 

Parasitism ami disease, T. Saiitii {Piincvlov, N. J.: Princeton Vniv. Pi'caa; 
London: Oxiord Univ. Prcha, /06i, pp. Xin+196; rev. in Arch. Path., 18 (1934), 
No. 3, pp. 4*'>dt — ^"fhis series ol lectures on the relation between disease 

and i)urasltlsui in its bfoa<lest manit*estalious is presented under the headings 
of predation and parasitism, the life cycle of parasites, aberrant parasitism 
and incomplete cycles, the stage of conflict between host and parasite, cell 
parasitism and pbngocyto.'^Ls, variation and mutation among parasites, the 
^ul•\ival of parasites and movement Irum host to host, epidemiology, and the 
utilization of dlscovorles in parasitism. 

Handbook of general hematology, T, edited by H. Hibschfedo and A. Hitt- 
MAiB (Uaudbuch dcr aUttcmcinm Jfdmuiologio. Berlin and Wien (Vienna): 
Urban d? Schwameubvig, loL t, 193 i, pi. 1, pp. 151+134, ph. 11, flga. 40; 1933, 
Id. 2, pp. pla. 30. flga. 122; rev. in Arch. Int. Med., 52 (1933), No. 

5, pp. 821-S25).— The 24 contrilmtions by many antbors appearing in this first 
volume, which is issut'd in two parts, are, with one exception, accompanied by 
extensive bibliographies, Tlie review is by 11, Downey. 

Uelatiouship of veterinary science to animal breeding and public 
health— legal protection of ilic practice of veterinary science, J. 11. Mohleb 
(Jour. Amcr. Vet. Mid. Aaaor., l<5 (tVo4), No. 4t PP- 4^^i40)- — This is tlie 
presidoutiai a<Ulr<sss d(4iveiHMl at the twelfth annual International Veterinary 
Congress licld in New York, N. Y., in August 1934 (E. S. R., 73, p. 433). 

Annual report of the Civil Veterinary Department, Bengal, and Bengal 
Veterinary College for the year P. J. Kerb and A. D. MaoGebgob 

(Civ. Vet. Dept.. Bengal, and Bengal Vet. Col. Ann. Ept., 1932-33, pp. 14, 
figs. 4). — ^The pix»vcntivc inoculation and treatment of diseases of livestock dur- 
ing the year in Bengal are reported, the detiiils of their occurrence being 
presented in tabular form, 

[Studies in comparative pathology, etc., in Japan] (Jour. Japan. 8oc. 
Vet. ScL, 13 (mi), Noa. 1, pp. 1-68, pU. 5, figs. 2; 2, pp. 11-161, pla. 6).— The 
contribiilhms presented (E. S. It., 71, p. QC) in No. 1 include tlie following: 
A Case of Blastomycosis on Pelvic Bones of a Horse, by Saijo, H. Imaoka, 
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and T. Yata (pp. 1-D, Eng. abs. pp. 8, 9) ; A Bare Case of Aiieur.M!.ma Found 
in the Beginning Portion of Aorta in a Horse, by M. Saijo and T. Kato (pp. 
10-18, Eng. abs. pp. 17, IS) ; Tlie Value of Fonuolized Blacklej; Vaecme [tvans. 
title], by T. Konno and K. Hasbimoto (pp. 19^S, Japan, abs. pp. 30-38) ; On 
the Identity between the Virus oi Contagious Epilbelionia of Fowls and tin* 
Vaccine Virus — I, The Gallinizatiun of tbe Vaccine Vims tlirougb Fowl Passai;e, 
by T. Matsuiniira (i)p. 39^0, Eng. a])s. pp. 49, 50) ; and A New Apparatus! ioi* 
the Simple CultiTation of Anaerobic Microorganisms and Some Experiment*, 
concerning Its Practical Application, by X. Tsiiji (pp. 31-08, Eng. abs. pp. 00-08). 

The contributions presented in No. 2 include the following : On tlio l^almonella 
Infection among Foxes and Dog, by S. Watanabe (pp. 77-91, Eng. abs. pp. 90, 
91) ; On the Identity between the Virus of Contagious Epithelioma of Fowls 
and the Vaccine Virus — II, The Vaccination of tlie Epithelioma Virus through 
Babbit Passage, by T. Matsumura (pp. 92-104, Eng. absi. pp. 103, 104) (sec 
above) ; On tbe Identity between tbe Virus of Contagious Epithelioma of Fowls 
and tbe Vaccine Virus— III, Bevorsion of the Modiiied Vira to tbe Original 
Ones, IV, Comparison of Pathogenicity among Vaccine, Epitlielioina, Gulliiiized 
Vaccine, and Vaccinized Epithelioma Vira, and V, Conclusion, by T. Malsumura 
(pp. 105-117, Eng. abs. pp. 115-117) ; Pathological Studios of Binderpcsl- - 
Beport I, Tbe Histological Obanges in tbe Liver, by T. Fukushinia (pp. IIS 
138, Eng. abs. pp. 133, 130) ; and A Bare Anomaly of the Kidney of the Horse* 
[trans. title], by O. Emoto and S. Yamamoto (pp. 131>-142, Japan, abs. p. 142). 

A study of twelve strains of Bacillus neevophorus, with observations on 
the oxygen intolerance of the organism, W. I. B. Beveridge (Jour, Path, and 
Bact,, S8 (1934), 3, pp, 49'^-491). — ^The author briefly reviews tbe literature 

in connection with a list of 56 references, and reports upon morphological, cul- 
tural, and biochemical studies of 12 strains of B, nccrophonis, C isolated from 
abscesses in bovine livers and 6 from eases of “jaw disease” in kangaroos and 
waUabies. Sufficient similaritj^ was shown by all strains to justify their group- 
ing as a single species, there being no evidence of host-specitic strains. 

Bntero-toxaemia in herbivorous animals— its possible bearing on grass 
sickness in horses, W. S. Gordon (Vet. Rcc., 14 (1934), No, 34, pp. 1013 
•/d27).— Filtrates that were prepared from the intestinal contents of lambs, 
sheep, and horses which died after an acute illness under circumstances sug- 
pstive of a toxemia w^ere shown to contain a tt»xiu lethal to mice when injected 
intraven()USlJ^ This toxin is neutralized by antisera prepared from Baoillu>s 
ovitoxicus (Bennetts) and B. wvlchU (Wilsdon type “D”). Among fiom<‘ of 
the recopiiZGd clinical conditions in which this toxin has been detected there* 
may be included certain cases of lam!) dysentciw, grass m, a braxjliko diseasi* 
in lambs and older sheep, a toxemic condition in pregnant owes, and grass 
sickness in horses. 

Laboratory and field methods lor the detection of mastttls, TI, J M 
Rosbix {Oanad. Pub. BealtJi Jour., 2S (1934), A'o. 4 , pp. f80-f8{).— This secojid 
eontnbntion (B. S. R., 71, p. 845) deals briefly with the bacteriolosy of cflironh- 
streptococcal mastitis. Btreptococcuu mastltidts (agalaetiae) is said to bo 
responsible for 85 percent of the ordinary forms on both the European and 
American Continents. 

Belapsmg fever in Texas. ^IV, Ornithodorus turicata Duges, a vector of 
the disease, H. A. Kemp, W. H. Motjesxjnd, and H. E. WmoHr (Amcr. Jour. 

P9- 47S-4S7).— In eontinuaUou of theh studies 
(E. S. R., 71, p. 530) tile authors found 0. turicata to be a common vector of 
relapsing fever in Texas. . It has a fairlj' wide distribution over the Slate but 
IS more common in the s<mth central part, wheiv It is fouml in sandy caves. 
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The life history does not appear to differ very much from that of other members 
of the same genus. 

“ Once infected, the tick remains so for life. All stages are infective, and 
infection may be produced merely by tlie act of biting. As indicated by Wol- 
bach’s studies on B\orrilHi\ duttom and B, kochi in 0. mmlata [E. S. R., 31, 
p. 811, ingested spirochetes make their way very quickly to practically every 
organ of the body. The large numbers found in connective tissue seem to indi- 
cate multiplication without, possibly, any dellnite cycle oC development. Infec- 
tion may be hercdltarj in this tick. 0. turicata and the relapsing fever 
spirochete of Texas appear to bo ratlier closely adapted one to the other.” 

Studies on the bionomics and control of the bnrsate nematodes of 
horses and sheep. — ^1, The effect of urine on the eggs and larvae in the 
feces, I. W. PvRNEix (Cannd. Jour. Res., 10 (1984) , No. 5, pp. 533-538).— The 
author finds that “ the addition of urine, even when diluted with 25 percent of 
water, to both horse and sheep feces, proves to be lethal to the eggs and larvae 
of all the bursatc nomatodos in as short a time as 24 hr. Higher dilutions kill 
a large proportion of eggs and larvae in the same time, and the use of this 
agent is suggested as being of probable practical value in the control of these 
parasites.” 

The development of the trichostrongyle, Nippostrongylns mnris, in 
rats following ingestion of larvae, B. Schwartz and J. B. Alicata (Jour. 
Wash. Aead. iSfc/., 24 (1934), No. 8, pp. S$4-^38). — ^The authors find that N. muris 
passes through three distinci developmental phases in the course of its life cycle, 
namely, (1) the free-living stage, involving one eedysis, following which the 
worms emerge as second-stage infective larvae; (2) the pulmonary parasitic 
stage, in the coarse of which the laiwae develop to the third stage and finally 
to the fourth stage, the latter stage preceded by an eedysis; and (3) the intes- 
tinal parasitic stage in the course of which the larvae grow to the fifth or final 
stage, preceded by a third oedysis, followed subsequently by the development of 
the worms to fertile maturity. 

Skrjabjnenia oreanini sp. nov., a nematode parasite of Oreamnos ameri- 
canus and Bangifer sp. in Canada, W. E. Swales (Canad. Jmir. Res., 10 
(1934), No. 5, pp. 527-53/, fi(js. 11). — ^The author here records an oxyurid 
nematode of the genus Skrjahinema from the Oolumblan mountain goat and 
mountain caribou in Canada. This parasite is the first Canadian and second 
North Anuuican record for the genus and is described as a new species. A key 
to the species of Nkr§al)}n<ma is included. 

Certain poisonous plants of Wyoming activated by selenium and their 
association with respect to soil types, O. A. Beath, J. H. Draize, H. F. 
Kppson, C. GiiiumT, and 0. C. MgOrrabt (Jour. Amor. Phann. Assoc., SS 
(1934), No. 3, pp. 94-97). — In reporting up(»n a further study of the poisonous 
properties of the two-grooved milk vetch (B. S. R., 67, p. 738), it is stated that 
Asiraaalus bisutcalus plants yielding a decidedly offensive odor are more toxic 
th.iu plants of this species lacking in this characteristic. The only variable 
factor eontribuUng to this difference so far determined is the presence of 
selenium. 

In work in cooperation with the State geologist, S. H. Knight, and his staff, 
a (‘orrelation was made of some range plants bearing seleninm with the geologi- 
cal formation upon which the plants grow. “ Three species of astragali, A. hisul- 
catus, A. grodfi, and A. peotimtus, Xylorrhim parryi, Oonopsis condensata, Stari- 
lem bipimala, and MmiUclia ilecapetala repi-esent at this point in our investi- 
gations definite indicator plants that have shown the constant presence of 
selenium when collected on one or more of the following formations: Niobrara, 
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Steele, Pierre, Morrison, Wasatch (as represented by Cooper Basin), Benton, 
HUliard-Cody, Lewis, Brids:er, and the dark band of the Dakota. These forma- 
tions are mostly shale. The so-called indicator plants are the richest in 
selenium when they occur on the undecomposod shale. The clement selenium 
is distributed throughout the entire make-up of these plants. The amount in 
the aboveground portion of a plant exceeds that found in the root system and 
quantitatively varies irom a trace to a tenth of one percent seloiiiuni (air-dry 
basis). Poisonous range plants containing selenium occurring on the Niobrara, 
Steele, or Pierre shales are more poisonous to livestock, on the average, than 
the same plants found on the other formations listed above.” 

It is known that A, lisulcatns free from selenium is poisonous to livestock, 
although very much less so, as brought out in this experimental work. It ap- 
pears that the toxic principles of 5 out of 7 of the selenium-bearing range 
plants (A. lisulcatus, A. grayi, A. pcct hiatus, 0. condensata, and X parryi) 
may bo extracted freely from water. Similar data for 8. htpimata and 
Jlf. decapetala have not been obtained. Native gras‘**os growing in close prox- 
imity to type selenium-bearing range plants were found poisonous to guinea 
pigs when these pigs were allowed to feed on such areas. Vicia linearis, 
Thennopsis divaricarpa, Solidago mollis, McUlofus sp., Tris missouriensis, Jun- 
cus 'balticus, and some native grasses represent a partial list of plants that have 
been found to contain selenium which were apparently influenced by those 
plants yielding soluble selenium compounds. A partial list is given of 20 re]3- 
resentative plants collected on well-defined shales found to be negative for 
selenium. 

The acute and chronic forms of poisoning here described are said to bo re- 
sponsible for heavy livestock losses in Wyoming. “ There appear to be several 
manifestations of selenium poisoning of livestock. Livestock grazing upon 
selenium-bearing plants may exhibit slightly different types of poisoning, de- 
pending upon the species of such plant ingested. Since such variations do 
occur, it would seem evident that one of two conditions applies. First, the 
various selenium-bearing plants may carry the element in different chemical 
combinations, or, second, the selenium may be present in all plants in a similar 
chemical combination but the presence of other toxic substances may account 
for variations in the manifestations of poisoning.” 

The form of selenium poisoning recently described by Nelson, Hurd-Karrer, 
and Robinson (E. S. R., 70, p. 208) appears to be quite different from that 
noted with the selenium-bearing range plants of Wyoming. 

Report on a preliminary field survey of the so-called alkali disease ** 
of livestock, K. W. Fbanke, T. D. Rice, A. (I, Johnson, and H. W. Schoening 
(D. 8. Dept, Agr, Circ, 320 (193i), pp. 10, figs. 7).— This is a report of work 
relating to an affection of livestock met with for a number of years in certain 
areas of the north-central Great Plains which has been referred to as “ alkali 
disease.” Although the specific cause is not known, it is evident that either 
grain or forage grown in certain areas may cause the disease. The possibility 
that it might be caused by traces of selenium absorbed by the plants was sug- 
gested by H. G. Knight as early as May 1931. The present circular is restricted 
to a historical summary and the results of a field survey made in July and 
August 1931 through the central and southwestern parts of South Dakota, 
parts of northern Nebraska, and the eastern edge of Wyoming by the South 
Dakota Experiment Station and the U. S. Department of Agriculture, cooperat- 
ing. The malady was found locally in these areas on horses, cattle, swine, and 
poultry. It was also rei)orted on mules. Very few sheep were found in the 
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afCectod territory, ai^d no depcnclablo information was obtained as to tbeii 
susceptibility. 

The sniToy has shown that the “ toxicity of the grains and grasses grown 
in some locations is greater than the toxicity of those grown in other loca- 
tions ; also tlior(‘ seem to be variations from season to season. Therefore losses 
vary 'v\Jlh the degree of toxicity of grains and grasses under any given sot of 
conditions. Where th<* disease is severe, considerable livestock may die or 
have to he killed, and eggs cannot be used for hatching purposes. In such 
lo *alitios the raising of hogs or poultry, or both, and even cattle, has been dis- 
continued, and tractor farming of small grain for the market is the sole sub- 
stitute. Such grain, known to have been produced on affected soil, brings only 
minimum prices. Li two siiecific cases noted in 1931 the so-called “ alkalied ” 
grain brought only half the price of good grain from unaffected farms. Like- 
wise, affected animals usually bring only minimum prices when marketed. 
Horses that are so severely alkalied as to lose their hoofs cannot be worked 
for months, during which time they require special care. In some cases they 
become repeatedly alkalied, so that they cannot be worked for a year or more. 
Owners of some badly affected farms have abandoned them, chiefly on account 
of this trouble, not being able to finance, lease, or sell them. In many cases 
now renters of affected farms, unfamiliar with the conditions, have had heavy 
losses within a year after moving to such farms. 

“At piesonl the only control measures known are: (3) Affected animals 
should bo transferred to feed on unaffected areas; (2) alkalied grain, hay, or 
grass should not bo used for feed or pasture; (3) areas definitely known to 
produce alkalied grain and forage should not be used for the production of 
grains or forage; and (4) suspected areas should be carefully studied as 
promptly as possible to determine definitely whotber or not they produce toxic 
grain and forage,” 

Beincdies for cyanide poisoning in sheep and cattle, A. B. Clawson, H. 
Bunykv, and J. F. Ooucii (»/owr. Wash. Acad. 8ci., 2/f (1934), No. PP- SdP-385).— 
The results of experiments with sheep and cattle conducted with a view to 
cleteruiiiiing the relative efliciency, under practical conditions, of several sub- 
stances that have been suggested as roniodies for cyanide poisoning, namely, 
in(»thyleno blue, sodium telrnlhionate, sodium thiosulfate, sodium nitrite, and a 
coiiihinatioii of the two Jailer, are reported. “ The animals were given drenches 
t>f i)otassiuui c.vanide in walor, and the remedies were given at various times 
after the cyanide was administered. Except for two sheep for which the 
rem(Hly was mixed with the cyanide and administered as a drench, the remedies 
wore Injected iJitra])(‘ritoneally and in the cattle they were injected into the 
Jugular v(‘in. All uf the substances tried offered some protection against tbe 
poisonous action of the cyanide. 

“The minimum lethal dose of hyd»*ocyanic acid, administered as potassium 
cyanide in a drench, was detenu ined to be for sheep 2.315 mg per kilo, for cattle 
nearly 2.042 mg per kilo. The minimum toxic dose was found to he for sheep 
0.092 mg per kilo and for caltlo somewhat loss than 0.882 mg per kilo. 

“In the experimental work with sheep 50 cc of methylene blue protected 
against 1.42 lethal doses of cyanide, although 30 cc failed to do so. Of the 
other remedies tried, sodium lelrathionate and sodium nitrite, each protected 
against 1.42 m. 1. ds. but failed lo do so against slightly larger doses. Sodium 
thiosulfate protwted against 1.G2 m. 1. ds. The combination of sodium thiosul- 
fate and sodium nitrite was not tried with sheep. 

“ In the cattle experiments sodium nitrite protected against a single minimum 
lethal dose of cyanide but failed to do so when 1.5 m. 1. ds. had been giveu« 
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Sodium thiosulfate protected against 1.39 m. 1. ds. With cattle the best results 
were obtained with a combination of sodium nitrite and sodium thiosulfate 
which protected against 2 m. 1. ds. Methylene blue and sodium tetrathionate 
were not used with poisoned cattle. 

“ The results strongly indicate that in administering any of the substances 
tried as remedies it is of the utmost importance that they be given very 
promptly after tymptoins of poisoning develop and before the period of respira- 
tory paralysis sets in,” 

Possibility of the simultaneous diagnosis of tuberculosis and infectious 
abortion of bovines by allergic reactions [trans title], C. Dubois (Compt. 
Rend. 8oc. BioL [Pariti], 115 {im), No, 10, pp. 1065-1068) .--Of 103 bovines 
to which the intradermal tuberculin and abortin tests were administered simul- 
taneously, 17 reacted to tuberculin only, 15 to abortin only, and 12 to both 
antigens. Of the 12 animals that reacted to both antigens, all showed lesions 
of tuberculosis at autopsy and 3 reacted positively to the agglutination test for 
infectious abortion. The abortin test was found to be much more sensitive 
than the scrum agglutination test. 

The findings are considered to have demonstrated that the two infections can 
be simultaneously diagnosed in this way. Prom a practical standpoint, the 
region of the caudal folds is considered the best for injection of the antigens. 

A new Bartonella of the bovine, B. bovis n. sp. [trans. title], A. Donatien 
suul F. Lestoquakd {Bui. 8oc, Path. Bxot., 07 (193^), No. 7, pp. 65^54 ). — 
The authors describe a new Bartonella from the bovine, for which the name 
B. ho vis is proposed. As high as 20 percent of the erythrocytes may be para- 
sitized, but no clinical symptom appears. 

Economic Advisory Council Committee on Cattle Diseases report, F. G. 
Hopkins bt al ( [Gf. Brit.1 Econ. Advisory Council, Com. Cattle Diseases Rpt., 
1934, pp. idi).— This is the report of a Committee on Cattle Diseases consist- 
ing of seven members appointed by the British Prime Minister (ui November 2, 
1932, “ to consider what practical measures can be taken to secure a reduction 
of disease among milch cattle in this country, and to report upon any changes 
desirable in the existing a<lmiuisti*atiYe practice and, in particular, upon the 
value and practicability of methods for reducing the incidence of bovine 
tuberculosis and improving the milk supply,” 

Folhjwing a brief introduction, part 1 deals with the production and distri- 
bution of milk and their relation to cattle diseases and imblic health (pp, SMS) ; 
part 2 with iwssible linos of administrative development, including the furtlu^r 
development of the veterinary inspection of dairy cattle, methods of eradica- 
tion, the pasteurization of milk, and the inteiTclation of the various XK)licies 
advocated (pp. 49-GO) ; and part 3 with recommendations. Including adminis- 
trative changes and the financial effect of the measures recommended (pj). 
07-80) . Part 4 consists of a suuimai*y of principal conclusions and recommen- 
dations (pp. 87-98). Among the subjects dealt with in the 13 appendixes are 
the average life of dairy cows (pp. 113-118), the estimated loss to the farming 
industry from cattle diseases (pp. 118-120), the percentage wastage of dairy 
cuttle according to the proportion of homebred cows entering the herd (p. 121), 
milk-borne epidemics reported in the United Kingdom since the beginning of the 
twentieth century (pi». 124-130), bibliographical references to papers referred 
to in the section of the report dealing with the effect of pasteurization on tlie 
constituents of milk (p. 131), i*eturns prepared by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries and the Department of Agriculture for Scotland, showing the 
extent to which veterinary insiiection of dairy cattle is undertaken by local 
authorities (pp. 132-141), certain particulars of legislation relating to cattle 
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diseases and tlie milk supply in the United States, Canada, Denmark, Nether- 
lands, Germany, and Norway (pp. llo~in2), numbers of infected milk samples 
in county boroughs drawing suiipliob oi milk irom the West Riding of York- 
shire (p. 15.*5), and an example of rules drawn up lor the management of a 
herd in wihich an al tempt is biung iiiad(‘ to eradicate bovine tuberculosis 
(pp. 15Xr-157). 

“The incidence of bovine tuberculosis am(>iig cows is probably as high in 
Great Britain as anywhere 4'lse in the world. Cattle may bo shown to be 
infected with it by their reactions to tests wdth tuberculin. At least 40 percent 
of cows are infected with it in such degree that they will react to the tuber- 
culin test. . . . Cattle are probably infected wdth contagious abortion in as 
great numbers as with tuI>erculosis. . . . The incidence of Johne’s <liseaso 
varies greatly throughout tlie country. In some districts it is increasing and is 
causing considerable anxiety. . . . Thirty percent of the milking cattle in 
this country are probably infected with mastitis other than tubercular mastitis. 
Chronic streptococcal masti<is is responsible for 90 percent of the cases. . . . 
Bovine tuberculosis is responsible for over 2,500 deaths annually among lh(‘ 
human population in Great Britain and for a still greater amount of serious 
illness. Most bovine tuberculosis in Imniau beings is attributable to milk. At 
least 5 cows in every 1,000 yield milk inlected with tuberculosis. As the result 
of the mixing of such milk with pure milk, OM‘r 5 percent of samples from 
individual herds are infected. A very much larger percentage of the milk con- 
veyed in large containers is infect ( mI. . . . Undulant fe\er, the disease asso- 
ciated with contagious abortion in cattle, is very rarely reported in Great 
Britain, though possibly the disease ofteji passes unrecognized. . . . Ap- 
proximately 100 outbreaks of epidemic <liseuso attributable citber to mastitis 
among cattle or to subsequent infection ol milk by those handling it have boon 
recorded in this country since 19011.” 

Field reports of cattle losses in North Dakota due to arrow grass, J. W. 
Robinson and T- O. Biundenbubg {Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Ansoc.^ 85 (103//), 
No. J/, pp. 458, 450).— A brief report is made of losses of cattle in North Dakota 
resulting from feeding uj)oii arrcnvgiass (TiitjlovhUi inarithiia). It is con- 
sidered probable that cattle cal little of this grass when other torago is avail- 
able, but when duo to the drought other grasses were scarce a letlial amount 
W’us consumed. Au excessive rainfall which lollownnl a severe drought period 
caused the rapid and luxuriant growth of this ijlaiit and the production of a 
large amount of Jiydr(»cyanLC acid. 

Some notes on the tr<^atiiieiit of anaplasinosis with iiovarsciiobillon, 
U. B. II. Mtjbkay (Vci. N(C., /} H034), No. 30, pp. 85}, 8JJ).— -The intravenous 
injection of 1.8 g of novaiwiioldlhni dissohed in disliU(»il water is said to have 
resulted in an une\enttiil n*covcry of a 2-ycai’ol(l Ayrsliire bull suirering frojn 
amiplasim)sifc< (Iii(‘ to Amplusma marmuulv. haler 7 cal\<*s that were Irciitcd 
as they bec*auie naturally inltM'led UH*o\ered alter treatim'ut, wiiile (> lolt 
untreated succuml>ed. 

Ranges disease of cattle Itrans. tltloj, G. Finzt (Profilansi, 7 (1034) t No. H, 
pp. 281-288; Fr., Eng. abn., pp. 287, 288). — ^A discussion of the relative value of 
the several diagnostic measures and of cUemo- and vacci no-therapy. 

Results of compulsory tests for Bang’s disease, B. J. Kiijlham (Micliigm 
k^ta. Quart. Bui, n (1084), No. 1, pp. kk-h't; Jour. Amer. Wt Mod. 

Assoc., 85 (1934), No. 5, pp. 664-008) .— This contribution reports upon tiie r('- 
Bults of tests for infectious abortion in cows supplying milk to the city of 
Jackson, Mich., where an ordinance requiring sik'U tests became olToclivc in 
iho fall of 19a:-4. In the conrse of lliis WM)rk 1,;>S2 animals over 1 yr. of aae in 
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294 herds in IS of the 19 townships in Jackson County wore given the aga:luti- 
nation test, of which 10.7 percent of the animals were pobilive reactors and 

6.7 percent suspects. Of the herds tested, 44.2 contained positive redactors and 

17.7 suspects. In comparing these re'^ults with tin se obtained by Fileli and 
Donham in 2 Minnesota townships (B. S. It., 71, p. 99), it is iK>iiiled out that 
much of the difference in the 2 States could piobably be aitribided to the laet 
that in Jackson County in many instances the younger cattle, which usually 
show a lighter infection, were not included in the test. 

Some field experiences in the conti*ol of contagious abortion in cattle 
with the use of a commercial dead Taccine, W. S. Loisnie (Vet Itcc., 
(19S4), No, 33, pp, 927-930),— The experiments here reported led the author to 
consider the dead organism to be a satistactory means for iiiimuiiizing against 
Bang’s disease. 

Infectious bovine mastitis. — The streptococci of chronic bovine mas- 
titis, W. N, P1ASTRID6E, E. 0. Anderson, G. D. Brigham, and B. H. Spaulding 
ilConneoticut'i Storrs Sta, Bui. 195 (1934), pp> 19, fig, 1 ), — ^This second of a series 
of bulletins on infectious bovine mastitis (B. S. R., 70, p. 08G) relates to the 
etiological significance of different tjpes of strei)tococci found in freshly draw^ii 
milk samples. Data are presented on tlie characteri^li<*s of the streptococi'i 
isolated from bovine udders, the details being given in tabular form and the 
findings correlated with laboratory evidence of mastitis preceding and following 
the time of making the isolation. 

“Of 208 strains of udder streptococci isolated from cases of chronic 
bovine mastitis, 204 were divided into twro principal groups on the basis of 
biochemical differences. Eighty-seven percent of the strains studied fell into a 
single gi’oup designated as group A, w’hich possessed the properties usually 
attributed to Sltreptococcual nuistitidis (S, agalactiae). This group could bo 
further subdivided into six subgroups on the basis of ability to ferment glycerol, 
trehalose, and salidn. However, repeat tests on strains kept in the laboratory, 
and tests made on several isolation from the same quarter, sliow’cd that 
reactions given by these substances may be subject to great variation. Exclud- 
ing the results obtained with glycerol, trehalose, and saliciii, the data preseiilcd 
indicate that streptococci of the group A type represent a well-defined group of 
oi'ganisms wliich are distinct from the sai)ropli5’lic streptococci of bovine origin. 

“Eleven percent of llie strains studied were idaced in a socoml group (group 
B). These strains differt‘d markedly Irom those in grouj) A, both in roRi)ect to 
biochemical reactions and in tlioir ability to become permaiu'iitly established in 
the bovine udder. 

“The relation of the different groups of udder streptococci to other laboratory 
evidence of mastitis and duration of udder infection is discussed. A plan is 
presented for facilitating the separation of the organisms iouiul to be iU'iSocialed 
with chronic bovine mastitis into groups A and B, and for difforeutiating thes(‘ 
strains from fecal, skin, and oral strains of bovine origin. The data presented 
show that strains placed in group A were associated w’ith chronic mastitis of 
long duration, and that strains placed in group B were associated witli a mild 
form of chronic mastitis of relatively short duration.” 

The authors emphasize the fact that the data which they present and those 
of others, references to w’liich are given, show that the sli’ejjtococci most com- 
monly found to be associated with chronic bovine mastitis do not ferment 
raffinose and inulin, as reported for 8. maatitidis in Bergey's IMauual of Deter- 
minative Bacteriology (B. S. R., 71, p. 28), and suggest tliat tlio term 8. 
imsUtidis be limited to streptococci i)ossessing the characteristics of their 
group A, 
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The morj[>hology, culture, isolation, and immunity studies of Actinomy- 
ces necrojjhorus in calf diphtheria, L. H. Scbtvner and A. M. Lee {Jour- 
iJolo.-Wno- Avad. Hd- 1 (JOJi), No. d, pp, 53, 54). — CjNmtribuUng from the Wyo- 
mlu {4 ExpcrimL'iil Station tlie unthorb descrilic n new method for the isolation 
of A. uGoiophct lift, a nnne detailed account of whicli has been noted (B. S. R., 
72, 1). 101). 

Oontrihutioii to the stiody of tlie piroplaHiiioses of sheep. — ^First observa- 
tion oi auaplcsniosis in France (iraus. ILIlej, Gujlle, Chelle, and Cazatjx 
(Rev. Oen. J/cW. I a., 43 (J03i), No. 507, pp. 120--U1, fig. I).— In addition to 
the occuiToiico of i)abosicllooi.s of sheep in France, reported by Ouille and his 
asb 0 ciat(‘s in 1t).‘i0 ior the lirst lime in that country, the authors record the 
t)CCurrenco of aiiaplasinosis. Tliis disease, which has been observed for many 
years in the southwest of France, particularly in the Departments of Aude and 
Haute-G.u’onne, corix'sponds to the affection observed as early as 1S34 and 
referred to in veterinary literature under the name of jaundice or hemorrhagic 
icterus. It wa^ iii\-.t observed in November 1027 in a hock near Trebes, in Aude. 

A list is given of 21 rcforeuces to the literature. 

Tuberculosis iu a. ^^ont, (1. P. Ihsnop, IM. F. Bvjines, and J. B. Kbidy (Jour. 
Amer. Vcl. Med. Aa^iov., ^5 (/iJ3i), No. 4, pp, 458). — ^A report of an instance 

in which an inlectcMl g<»al jmrehased by the owner and given access to the barn 
and yard in whicli a lierd of tuborculobis-frce cattle were maintained resulted 
in 13 of 17 head reacing ^^JUuu ti mo., and following replaccmeiilb from negative 
herds 15 of 17 reacled at the GO-day retest 

Bquiiie cucephaloniycUtis, It A. KiLSin (Vd. Alumni Quart. (Ohio State 
Uuiv.}, (fi)34), No. 3, pp. i5-o1). — A practical summary of information on 
this disease. 

Fliik<* diseuho in iiortliorii Hhuiitoba sledge dogs, J. A. Aixen and It A. 
VVabdlk (Oanad. Jour. R(h., tO (1034)9 No. 4, pp. 404-408, pi. 1). — ^Aii opisthor- 
(*hiid trematode, Parametorehis manito'beusitt ii. sp., is recorded from the livers 
or sledge dogs in northern Manitoba, in which it i)roduces chronic cirrhosis and 
anemia, followed by muscular weakness and death. Infoslalion with this fluke 
is believed to he contracted by ingestion of mctacercariae in Catostomm com- 
memouii, and prophylaxis would consist of the thorough boiling of such lish 
before use as dog food. A key to tlie known species of this genus of flukes is 
included. 

Uabbit pox, I, II, fl. S. N. (ha.KNH' (Jour, Ii],rpt. Med., 60 (1034), No. 4* PP- 
V37-440, pts. 3; 4i/-}f75, pU J).— Th(» iiisl part of this contribiiluui deals with 
the clinical maid ftvst at ions and course of the disease, the second part with the 
pathology of tin' epidemic diseas'd* as it aiipoarod in a colony of rabbits in 
Deceniiier 1032. A brief suiuiimry of the outstanding features of the disease 
has he(‘n noted (B. S. It., 70, p. 003). 

Studies oil Ccstoda of poultry found in and around Douglas County, 
Kansas, Q. B. Fluky (Amcr, Afid/and Nal., 15 (1934), No. 5, pp. 586-504, pis. 
3). — Tu a study conducted in and around Douglas County, Kans., for the deter- 
mination of the species and extent of tai>eworm infestation of the common fowl, 
(i2 percent of those examined were found infested by RailUetina cesticillus. 
“The number per fowl was fairly constant, except in two extreme cases in 
which one had 233 worms and the other had 334. Three species of cestodes, 
Amochotuinia HpImioUles, Choanotaenia infundihuliformis, and R. eehUio'bo- 
thrida, appear to be nncommou parasites of domebtic ‘Chickens of this region. 
The first was found in 4 percent of the fo^\ls, the second in 2 percent, and the 
third in 4 percent. Thirty-eight percent of the chickens were parasitized by 

100688—36 8 
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Jd. tetragona. The threadlike tapeworm Symenolepis carioca, which infested 
40 percent of the chickens, and A. sphenoid^s were localized in the duodenum.” 

A list is given of 22 references to the literature. 

The diseases of poultry in Greece [trans. title], M. STruANOPoULOs and 
G. Debon^ra {Rev. Gdn. M6d. Vdt., 43 (1934), No. 508, pp. 193-212). --This sum- 
maiy of information on the diseases of poultry in Greece records the more impor- 
tant affections in the order of importance as fowl cholera, pullorum disease, 
spirochetosis, fowl pox (epithelioma contagiosa), fowl typhoid, infectious coryza, 
and parasitism and the paralytic affections. 

Cross-species transmission studies with different strains of bird-pox, V. 
Irons (Awer. Jour. Syg., 20 (1934), No. 2, pp. 329-351). — ^Tho results of a com- 
parative study of the behavior of nine strains of bird pox, in which tests wore 
made over a period of 4 yr. and involving more than 1,400 animals, are described. 

“ The virus of pigeon pox gave mild infections in the chicken. Its virulence 
for chickens was greatly enhanced on passage in the chicken. After a single 
passage in the chicken the virus of pigeon pox was greatly attenuated for the 
l)igeon. Hepented passage of the virus of pigeon pox in the chicken with on(^ 
possible exception failed to destroy the infectivity for the pigeon. One strain 
of fowl-pox virus was transmissible with gradually increasing virulence in the 
pigeon, but was temporarily attenuated for the chicken. Two other strains of 
fowl-pox virus were noninfectious for the pigeon. Very weak virucidal sub- 
stances were rarely demonstrable in the sera of hyperimmunized birds. We 
were unable to distinguish different immunological strains of bird-pox virus. 
The chicken was susceptible but the pigeon was refractory to experimental 
turkey pox. The turkey was susceptible to experimental fowl pox. 

“ Ducks, guinea fowls, starlings, and several other species were refractory to 
our strains of bird pox. One strain of bird pox, virus G of pigeon pox, proved 
infectious for the English sparrow and certain related species. Aside from 
their severity, the lesions in the English sparrow were not essentially different 
trom those encountered in the pigeon and chicken. Aside from differential 
infecticjusness, virus G was indistinguishable from other strains. Bird-pox 
virus was not pathogenic for small laboratory mammals. Repeated attempts 
to infect the fetal rabbit by placental passage failed. While the chicken was 
susceptible to our strahis of vaccine vinas, pigeons and English sparrows were 
refractory. 

** The lesions of vaccinia and of bird pox could readily be distinguished on 
the chicken by the inclusion bodies. The vaccinia lesion was not altered esseu- 
tially by repeated iwssage of vaccine virus in the chicken. Vaccinia and fowl 
pox failed to give cross-immunity on the chi(*ken. The -virus of vaccinia and 
that of fowl pox filtered inconstantly with comparable dilBculty when eaeJh was 
present in like amounts in the same menstrum. The strains of bird-pox viruses 
showed a closer relation between themselves than did any one of them to the 
vaccine virus.” 

A list is given of 36 references to the literature, 

A report of some investigations of infectious laryngotracheitis, O. A. 
Hbandly and L. D. Bushnell (Poultry Sci., 13 (1934), No. 4, pp. 212-217 ). — 
In the studies at the Kansas Experiment Station here reported, the virus of 
infectious laryngotracheitis “ could not be demonstrated on the surface of eggs 
laid by a flock during an active outbreak of the disease nor on eggs from a flock 
harboring ‘ carriers.’ Artificially" contaminated eggs may carry virus for vary- 
ing periods of time, depending to some extent on the temperature at whicli 
they are stored. The etiological agent of infectious laryngotracheitis may pass 
through V and N IS<n’kofeld filters in a large majority of cases when a proper 
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suspending vehicle is employed. A loss of potency of virus suspensions of 
from 10 to 100 times was demonstrated as a result of V and N Berkefeld 
lUtration. The addition of testicular extract to infectious laryngotracheitis 
virus does not bring about infection when administered intravenously in the 
guinea fowl, duck, pigeon, white rat, or guinea pig. Serial passage of the virus 
of infectious laryngotracheitis through baby chicks docs not decrease its viru- 
lence for mature birds.” 

Infectious laryngotracheitis vaccination, C. S. Gibbs {Mass<iehUBett8 Sta. 
Bui. S11 pp, 20, 2). — In continuation of the author’s studies of 

infectious laryngotracheitis (M. S. It., (59, p. 802), a report is given of laboratory 
and Held experiments relating to the production of immunity through vaccina- 
tion. It is pointed out that the success of vaccination against the disease 
depends upon the number of “takes.” The most favorable time for reading 
lakes was found to be the fourth and fifth days after vaccination. Takes may 
be classified, according to the degree of information, as poor, fair, good, or 
excellent. Occasionally lakes occur in the bursa of Fabricius which are not 
visible at the lime of examining the live birds. 

“ It has been determined that 94 percent takes in chickens 1 to 3 mo. of age, 
97 percent takes in pullets and cockerels 4 to 7 mo. old, and 90 percent lakes in 
hens and roosters S to 12 mo. of age insure a satisfactory degree of immunity 
tor a fiock a whole. The takes should be good, fair, or excellent, for the im- 
munity tends to wear off in birds showing poor takes. When vaccinating is once 
started it should be pushed on to completion with as little delay as possible in 
order to avoid outbreaks of the disease. After this laboratoiy information had 
been obtained, field vaccination was successfully accomplished in G Hocks, or 
11,204 birds. 

“A study of disease simulating infectious laryngotracheitis was made for 
dilterential diagnostic purposes, and it was found that autogenous vaccines wer(» 
specific for infectious laryngotracheitis, coryza, and rhinosinusitis, but not for 
(*ach other. Therefore, it cannot he emphasized too strongly that before vac- 
cination is resorted to for tlie control of infectious laryngotracheitis a correct 
diagnosis of the disease or diseases infecting the flock is necessary for success. 

“Since laboratory vaccines for iniectious laJTngotracheitls have not been 
entirely successful in the hands of poulti'jTnen, autogenous vaccines may have 
some use because of their speciiicity and availability at the time of greatest 
need. A method of preparing and using autogenous vaccines in infectious 
lai*yngc^tracheilis is outlined. It should be understood that this method of vac*- 
ciimtion will save the Hock if properly applied, but it cannot be depended upon 
to eliminate carriers, and for the good of the poultry industry as a whole it 
should bo followed by the compUie eradication and ssinitary control of the 
diseases Vaccination for infectious laryngotracheitis merely enables the poiil- 
trymun to choose the time for disposing of his birds and cleaning and disiu- 
fec'ting the promises occupied by them. When accepted in this light vaccination 
is a valuable contribution to the control of infectious laryngotracheitis.” 

Immunization against infections laryngotracheitis of chickens by ** in** 
trabursal ” injection of vims, J. B, Beach, 0. W. Sohalm, and R. E. Lubi»- 
nusEN {Poultry Sci., IS {19SJi), No. 4, pp. 218-^26, fiffs. 5 ). — ^The findings of 
Beaudette and Hudson on immunization against iniectious laryngotracheitis 
(E. S. B., 69, p. 279) have been confirmed by the authors. 

“A vaccination procedure constlsling of the application to the cloacal mucous 
membrane by means of a brash or swab of a glycerine suspension of virus has 
varied greatly in its effectiveness in the establishment of cloacal infection or 
‘ takes.’ This variability has in some cases appeared to be related to the age 
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of the chickens, in some to the vinilence or concentration of the vims in the 
fflyceriue suspension, but more oflen to the method of application of the virus. 
The conclusion was reached that virus applied to the surface of the cloacal 
mucous membrane became exposed to presumably unfavorable influence of the 
cloacal discharges which might, and in many cases did, cause its deslnicli(»n 
or removal before the infection had become c^lablislied in tho tissues. 

“Vaccination by injection of virus suspension directly into the bursa of 
Fabricius with a hypodermic syringe was tried In coiapari-sou with application 
of virus to the cloacal mucous membrane with a brush and was found to be a 
more certain means of establishing cloacal infection. The general character 
of the reaction in the tissues or of the lake was essentially the same for both 
methods. ... It was found that an inlrabursal injection can bo easily made 
and is a practical method of vaccination for use on poultry farms. 

“It is believed that, in the application of cloacal or bursal vaccination to 
the control of laryngotracheltis on poultry farms, the precautionary practi<*e 
of examining the fowls on the fifth day for the pui*pose of detecting and rcvac- 
cinating those which do not exhibit a take sliould be a regular part of the 
vaccination procedure. 

“Satisfactory results in inlrabursal vaccina I ion were obtained by using a 
1--500 dilution of desiccated virus which would produce infection when 0.1 cc 
of 1-6,000 or 1-10,000 dilution was injected iutratracbeally. Viius of lower 
virulence gave less satisfactory results, especially with respect to the production 
of visible takes. 

“ Twenty-eight fowls taken from vaccinated flocks at various times from 61 
to 300 days after vaccination have been refractory to exixisure to laryngo- 
tracheitis virus by intratracheal inoculation. In the flocks in poultry diKstricts 
in which laryngotracheitis is endemic that have been vaccinated with the pro- 
duction of takes in 80 poi'cent or more of the fowls, a negligible number of 
cases of the disease has been seen during the six months to a year that has 
elapsed since they were vaccinated. 

“The absence of larjmgotracheitis among 123 normal chickens that were 
added to a flock a month after it liad been vaccinated and have been there for 
10 mo. is regarded as evidence that cloacal vaccination does not cause fowls 
to become carriers of the virus,” 

Find cause of leukemia in poultry, R. Fulqhum {Fla. QrOKev, 43 ( Wii/f ) , 
Vo. 6, p, 8, fi(f. 1 ), — ^Tliis contribulum i‘elating to work at the Florida Kxperl- 
laent Station supplements the account by M. W. Eminel, previously noted 
(E. S. B., 71, p. 704). 

Observations on fungal pneumonia in the domestic fowl, A. Z. Bakmu, 
J. CotiBTBNAY-DTJNN, and M. D. WmonT (Vet, Jour., 90 U934), No. 9, pp. 385-^ 
389, pis. 4 )» — ^The authors report upon the post-mortem findings in examinations 
of fowls of all ages made during the course of more than 100 outbreaks of 
pneumonia in various parts of England and Wales. 

Agglutination tests for the detection of pullorum disease of fowls, J, 
JtiELY and B. A. Lloyd (Vet Beo., 14 (1034), No. 31, pp. 87S-859).--ThiR review 
of the subject is presented with a list of 14 references to the literature. 

The diagnostic value of the various tests for puUoium disease, W. A. 
Higgins and 0. H. Rcheoeder (Poultry 8ci., IS (1934), No. 4, pp. 339-®,}!).— 
In the authoi-s* studies, the details of which are summarized in tabular form, 
“ very close, but not quite complete, agreement was attained between the results 
from the tube agglutination test as compared with the rapid, whole-blood test 
with four of the five stained antigens in this test. Excepting the one lot of 
stained antigen which produced results at marked variance, the rapid, whole- 
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blood test with stained antigon waf? ni equal diagnostit* niluo a« tlip lubo 
agglutination lest for Slalmnmlla] pnllorvm:^ 

Effects of different brooding toniperaitires on piilloruin disease, W. L. 
Mallmann {Vet, Med,, 29 (1934), No, G, pp. 25^, ?5J).— The author found the 
loss of chicks from pullorum disease in infected and mixed lots to be six or 
seven times as high in chicks brooded at Tii® V, as in those brooded at 06®. 
The transmission of lh<' disease from the infeeled to the nninfoeied stock was 
much higher at the unfavorable temperatures of brociding. The information 
obtained is considered to cmphafcize the extent to which unfavorable conditions 
lower the vitality of chicks and render them more susceptible to pullorum 
disease. 

A study of egg-production, fertility, and halchability of a flock of tur- 
keys with ccennoLS occluded, 0. F. ScHLorrnxVUER, F. 0. Mann, and H. E. 
Essex (Jowr. Amer, Vet, Med. AfiHoc,, 85 {193Ji), No, 4, pp. — ^The au- 

thors have found tliat the occlusion of the ceca of turkeys apparently does not 
affect egg production, fertility, or hatchabillty. 

Gochlosoma rostratum sp. nov., an intestinal flagellate of domesticated 
ducks, G. G. KiMTJitA {Amer. Micros, fioc. Ttans., 53 {1934), No, 2, pp. 102-114, 
pi. 1, figs, d). — ^This contribution reports upon a study made of C. rostratim, 
which appears to be wide-spread among domestic duck, 2;» of 30 ]VIiis'*ovy and 
White Pekin ducks collected in central California having been found infectetl. 
It has l)eou observed in both healthy and sick ducks and apparently has no 
ill effect. 

A nematode parasite in Chinese ringncck pheasants (Phasdanus tor- 
quatns) in the vicinity of Greeley, Colorado, IL W. Micke {Jour, Colo.AVyo 
Acad. 8ei., 1 {1984), No. 6, p. 17 ). — In a survey of 76 Chinese rlug-ueckod 
pheasants in the vicinity of Greeley, between October 8 and December 30, 1932 
61 pheasants wore examined and 42.62 x>eiceiit found parasitized by Jletcrakis 
gallinae. From March 11 to 24, 1933, 15 birds were cxtimiiUMl and 86.67 percent 
found parasitized. The infestation was heavier among mature birds than among 
the young. Turkeys and chickens were also found to be parasitized by this 
nematode, although the extent of infestation among these fowls was not deter- 
mined. No indications of ill effects due to these parasites were apparent in the 
birds examined. 

Enzootic botulism amongst wild birds, E. IVlumivY Pullau Vet 

Jour., JO {1084), No. 4, pp. 128-135. figs. 8 ). — ^The author des<'ril)es localized epi- 
demics of botulism that have occurred in Victoria among wild wahu- and shore 
birds. The disease apj)oars to bo associated with rotling vegetation and hot. 
dry weather rather lliau highly mineralized watcu’si. Tin* toxin-producing 
organism was identified as OlosiridUinu {Bacillus) parahotulhium by Ihc toxin- 
antitoxin tesl, Otlier theories as to the causation of the disease are disciissed. 

AGRICTriTITEAL ENGUffEEBING 

[Agricultural engineering investigations at the Puerto Rico Insular Sta- 
tion] {Puerto Rico Depi. Agr. and Com. 8ta. Ann. Rpl. 1033, Spanish cd., pp. 
75, 76, 119 ). — ^The progress results ore briefly presented of experiments witli 
land terracing for soil erosion control and with land drainage by underground 
tile^ and on the vertical movement of irrigation 'water in line sand soils to 
determine the absorptive capacity and velocity of percolation. 

Surface water supply of Hawaii, July 1, 1931, to June 30, 1032 {U. S. 
Oeoh Survey, ’Water-Supply Paper 740 {1934), PP- V+lSf). — ^This report, pre- 
pared in cooperation with the Territory of Hawaii, presents the results of 
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measTjrements of the flow of streams and ditches in the Territory during the 
year ended June BO, 1932. 

Brick Mning used for irrigation canal in Texas, W. I. Gilson (Engin. 
News-Bec-t IIS (1934) , No. 8, pp. 27/6, 247, figs. 3).— An account is given of the 
lining of an experimental 500-ft. section of irrigation canal. 

The cost data indicate that the cost per square foot for this lining is less than 
for most types of concrete linings. No equipment is required for its installation 
other than simple devices which any intelligent foreman can make. Observa- 
tions to date indicate that tliere is less cracking resulting from setting and 
temperature changes than in some forms of concrete lining. The semicircular 
section provides desirable hydraulic characteristics. 

Public Roads, [September 19341 (U. 8. Dept, Agr., Public Roads, 15 
{lB34)t No, 7, pp. 165-184, figs, lg).--This number of this periodical contains 
the current status of XJ. S. Public Works road construction as of August 31, 
1934, data on State motor-vehicle registrations and State motor-vehicle registra- 
tion fees, 1983, and part 2 of an article on Power-Shovel Operation in Highway 
Grading, by T. W. Allen and A. P. Anderson (pp. 165-177) (E. S. B., 72, p. 113). 

The physical properties of lumber, G. F. Ivey (Hickoiy, N. C.: Southetn 
Pub, Co., 1934, PP- X+26S, figs. 3.^).— Tliis book contains practical information 
on the physical properties of lumber. It contains chapters on properties of 
woods in general; grading; weight; hardness; shrinkage (both radially and 
tangentially) ; strength, elasticity, and crushing strength ; production ; and a 
description of the principal species of trees. 

Tests on nailed joints provide data on strengths, J. B. Wells (Engin, 
Nem-Bec., US (1934), No. IS, pp. 391, 392, figs. S). — ^Tests conducted at Stan- 
ford University to measure deformation and ultimate strength in about 175 
various nailed joints are reported. All lumber used was Douglas flr. All joints 
were made up with lumber of ordinary sizes and were nailed with common wire 
nails, except that in testing plywood galvanized, cement-coated, and barbed nails 
were used in addition to the common variety. Bach joint was constructed ol 
three pieces, a thick central block with a thinner piece nailed on each side. All 
nails were in single shear. 

The data are presented graphically but no conclusions are drawn. 

Data on structural use of plywood from two new test series, G. W. 
Tkayer (Engin. Neics-Bec., US (WSi), No, 6, pp. 172-176, figs. 5).— Two series 
of tests completed at the U, S. D. A. Forest Products Laboratory furnish now 
data on the use of plywood, particularly from a structural viewpoint. In the 
first tests the action of plywood when utilized as a structural covering for frame* 
walls and wall units was studied, while the second investigation covered floor 
panels with stressed plywood coverings. 

The results of both tests are significant. Briefly, for wall units, well-nailod 
plywood in large sheets was shown to contribute strength and rigidity comi>a- 
rable to that obtainable with diagonal lumber sheathing and much gretitor than 
that obtained with horizontal sheathing. By gluing the plywood instead of 
nailing it, strength and rigidity may be increased enormously. 

In the floor-panel tests unusual advantages were demonstrated for units using 
plywood nailed and glued to the top of +he joists as a subfloor and to the bottom 
of the joists as a ceiling. Such construction permits the plywood to contribute 
to the flexural strength of the floor system, and in effect reproduces tlie action 
of a box girder. Shallower joists are permissible, and greater stiffness and 
strengtli are obtainable with stressed plywood coverings. 
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Asphalt concrete for floor consttmction, C. 11. Jeb'jjiuison (Mfc/iiffan 8ta. 
Quart, Bui, 17 (193i), No, /, pp, 3-0, fiffs, 7). — ^Practical information is given 
on the use of asphalt conorelo f<»r Iho construct ion of floors in farm buildings. 

The principles of electric welding, 11 . 0. Stockton (LoMov: Imac Pitman 
rf Sous, 1933, pp. VIJ +134+23, figs, 73), — ^Tliis liandhook contains cliapters on 
thermal and other methods of joining metals, i>roporties of metals, metallic arc 
welding, examples of welding practice, testing welded work and welding mate- 
rials, and eh'Ctrical notes. 

Photographic study of combustion in compression-ignition engine, A. M. 
RoTiutocK (K. A, E, [Sor, Automotice Engiu,] Jmir,, 34 (1934), No. 6, pp, 203- 
210, figs, 7). — ^Tliis combustion study was made in a high-speed compression- 
ignition engine. A high-speed motion-picture camera and an optical indicator 
were used to take motion pictures of the flame travel and the piessure of develop- 
ment during combustion in the National Ad^isory Committee for Aeronautics 
(ombustion apparatus. Tests were made in which both the injection-advance 
angle and the eiigine-coolaiit temperature were varied. The results show that 
in a compression-ignition engine with a quiescent combustion chamber the flame 
first appears in the spraj envelope and from there spreads to other parts of the 
chamber. Tlie (*ourse of the combustion is controlled by the temperature and 
pressure of the air in the chamber from the time at which the fuel is injected 
until the time at which combustion starts. 

The conclusion is presented that in a compression-ignition engine the ignition 
lag should bo d(*crcased to the largest value that can be used without excessive 
rale of pressuie rise. Any further decrease in this lag decreaKses the combustion 
etlicioncy of the engine'. 

Spark arresters for motorized equipment, J. IK Faiukank and R. Bainku 
{CaUfornia Sla, Bui 577 (1934), PP- 4% 22).— The results of a large num- 

ber of held and laboralory studies are reported. Equipment devised for heating 
carbon to known temperatures and quickly ejecting it into vegetation to deter- 
mine the sizes an<l temperatures necessary to start fires is described, A 2,5-kw. 
high-tempevature, combustion lube furnace, rated at working temperatures up 
to 2500° h\, was used for healing the carbon particles. Current was supplied 
by an engine-generator set mounted on a truck, and the temperature was con- 
trolled by voltage regulation. Eive classitica lions of carbon sizes were used. 
The basis for segregation was a sot of Tyler s(iuar(*-mesh screens in which the 
tUameler of each succeeding opening was one-half that of the one preceding. 
The sizes of oiM'iUugs through which the carbon particles numbered 1 to 5 
would pass w(»re <l.:i7l, 0.185, 0.05)8, 0.010, and 0.028 in. 

It was found that the amount of carbon cjccltMl with the exhaust gas for tlie 
a\erage tractor (»ngine varies from less Iban 0.1 g to 3.0 g per hour, according 
io the ('ondition of iJie engine. On the average, 50 percent of this carbon is of 
a size that will not pass a 28-uu‘sh, oi size 5, screen. Since the kindling tem- 
lierature for this carbon varknl from S87® lor size 5 to 1022® for size 2, evidently 
carbon can be ignited by the temperatures existing in the exhaust system of an 
internal-combustion engine. 

Fires can be consistently started in dry vegetation by carbon particles, sizes 1, 
2, and 3, with initial temperatures of 1500® to 1000®, during the normal summer 
conditions in California. In extremely warm dry weather fires may be started 
with those sizes at temperatures as low as 3300®. 

Fires can be started by size d with an initial lemi>eruture of 150(1® under 
conditions favorable to lire. 
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Carbon size 5, when heated to an initial temperature of 1500®, can start a 
fire in dry grass on extremely hot, dry days. This size of i)article, however, 
lost its heat so rapidly that it censed to glow within a distance of 9 ft. from 
the furnace when licatod to au initial temperature of iSOO®. In practice, there- 
fore, the exhaust pipe could be turned up, discharging into the air, thus provid- 
ing the necessary distance for cooling the smaller particles before they reach 
the ground. 

The tendency for brush-field and pine-nccdlo litter to be ignited by carbon 
sparks is about the same. Botli catch fire less easily than dry grass. Punk, 
however, was found not only to be readily ignited but to cause hang fires ; that 
is, the material did not blaze imi*iediately but continued to smoulder and finally 
burst into flame. In one case the time was 40 min. 

Exhaust pipes having surface temperatures of 1200® may start fires upon 
contact with dry grass. Surfaces with temperatures as low as 838® may ignite 
dry vegetation after several minutes of contact, which could occur if dry grass 
or straw lodged on an exhaust manifold. If the surface shows even the slight- 
est red color when viewed at night it is dangerous, and the part should be so 
placed or guarded that it will not touch vegetation. 

Several conmiercial spark arresters now on the market were above 05 percent 
in eflSiciency in stopping carbon sizes 2 and 3, but all were 80 percent or below 
in efiSciency for size 4. One commercial arrester was below 20 percent in 
efficiency for all sizes of carbon. The efficiency of one arrester was increased 
from G9.3 to 97.0 percent for size 4 carbon by a slight modification in design. 
One experimental arrester had an efficiency of 93 percent or higher for carbon 
sizes 2, 3, and 4. The arrestors with the highest efficiency created the least 
back pressure on the exhaust system. The average muffler cannot be considered 
a satisfactory spark arrester, though no doubt it assists somewhat, especially 
in the cooling of particles. 

Iron screen over the exhaust pipe presents considerable danger, as holes may 
burn through without the operator’s knowledge, thus presenting a fire hazard 
from an unprotected exliaust system until replaced. Alloy sci'eens consisting 
of 80 percent nickel and 20 percent chromium stood up much better than iron 
screen. The cheaper grades of these alloy screens, however, contain varying 
amounts of iron and are therefore unsuitable for this type of apparatus. 

Xjuhricating oil tests, J, I. Olowi*b (Va, PolytecK InaL But., 27 (1934), No. 
11, 2 Jt 2, pp. 4U IJ).— This is a practical interpretation of the significance 

of the chemical, physical, and mc*c*hauieal tests commonly applied to lul)ri- 
eating oils. 

Centrifugal pumps, turbines, and propellers, W. Spannhake (Oamibridge: 
Maas. Inst. Tech,, 1934, pp. XIV+32S, )7p«.JS2).— This translation from the Ger- 
man, by J. B. Drisko, is a comprehensive treatment of the fluid mechanics of 
rotary hydraulic machinery. It is divided into sections relating to the essentials 
of hydromechanics, the full-admission turbo-runner in enclosed flow, full- 
admission turbo-runners in unenclosed flow, and the modern impulse turbine, 
and contains chapters on tlie properties of ideal, constant-volume fluids— funda- 
mental concepts and definitions ; the characteristic types of motion of flowing 
fluids, with descriptions; dynamics of ideal fluids; viscous liquids; forces 
acting and exchange of energy between flowing fluids and still or moving rigid 
bodies ; description of the full-admission runner in enclosed flow and its field 
of flow; forces acting and exchange of energy in the full-admission turbo-runner 
in enclosed flow ; similitude relations and type series of turbo-machines ; supple- 
ment to the basic theory of full-admission turbo-runners in enclosed flow ; jet 
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theory of axial roniiors in nnonclosecl flow: and nnidinn'nsional llio(»ry of Iho 
Polton turbine. 

A. new typo winnowing machine for the separation of grain and bhoosa, 
T. A. M. Bbownlib (Ayr. and LlrcHlock in Indian j} (WJJt), No. L pp. 29-35, pis. 
2 ), — ^This madiiuo is described and illustrated, and the tests forming the basis 
of its development are reported. The tests definitely showed that owing to the 
liahtnoss and flaky nature of bhoosa the simplest method of separation friim the 
grain was by aliowing the mixture a perfectly free fall in a continuous stream 
of definite width and trifling thickness and by passing a cun^ent of air through 
this falling curtain of the material. 

Tests with air currents from 9 to 20 miles per honr indicated that the graiii- 
bhoosa mixture could not be satisfactorily separated when falling through an 
air current of less than 4.5 ft diameter, and the most satisfactory and ecoiiomi- 
<‘ai results were obtained with an air current of 5 ft. diameter and a wind 
velocity between 11 and 16 miles per hour. To meet these i*equiremenls a 
blower of the impeller type was adopted, this constituting a new development 
in winnower design. 

The resulting machine comprises a steel frame on which is mounted a fl-blade 
fan of the impeller type, 5 ft. in diameter, discharging 25,000 cu. ft. of air per 
ininulo at a velocity of 14 miles per hour and having an oflicicncy of over 
00 permit. Surrounding the fan and (*arried on tlirec rollers of the drum tj^ie 
is a c<mveyor of the flexible ladder and scraper bucket typo. The buckets, or 
scrapers, carry the grain-bhoosa mixture up a nearly vertical guide plane ami 
(hence over a horizontal distribution platform above the fan. Tlie horizontal 
distribution platform is cut away at an angle to its length, thus permitting 
(lie conlents of each bucket to discharge gradually over the entire length of the 
cut on to a chute in front of the fan. Thus a (‘oulinmnis stream of the grain- 
iihoosa mixture in the form of a curlahi of width less than the diameter of the 
fan and a thickness just over 1 in. falls into the air current and at right 
angles to that current. 

Problems in heating the wash water in apple washing machines, A. H. 
Reed (IlL Fttaie TIort. 8oo. Trans., 67 {1933), pp. 276-292, 2).— In a contri- 

bution from the Illinois Experiment Station the methods of operating tlie vari- 
ous systems of heating wash water are described and their advantages ami 
disadvantages discussed. 

Oondensation of moisture in flues, W. U. ]Morg\n (HI. Engm. Expt. Sla. 
Virv. 22 (19S4)j PP. 22, figs. ,9).— Tlie moisture content of flue gases resulting 
from (he combustion of anihracite, seniibituminous, and bituminous coals, oil, 
natural gas, and manufactured gas were calculated f(»r a total of 28 individual 
fuels. The (‘ondensation lo bo expected with anthracite and soft coal and with 
manufactured gas was computed, using the calculated average moisture content 
of the flue gases for each iypa of fuel and the experimentally determined flue- 
gas temperatures for a wide range of firing rales. Ihroni these data the satura- 
tion temperatures of the flue gases and the amount of condensation at normal 
chimney temperatures for such fuels have boon determined. 

It is evident that for any given firing rate and fluo-gas lomporature, condensa- 
tion is highest for the fuel having the highest dew point and lowest for the fuel 
having the lowest dew point. 

In studios of an actual installation it was found tiiat no condensation occurs 
with anthracite because the temperature of the flue gases is never below the dew 
point. A small amount of condensation may occur with soft or bituminous coal 
at low firing rates. Extremely heavy condensation occurs with manufactured 
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gas but under distinctly different conditions than witli coal. Witb gas a loaxi- 
mum condensation of about 6.75 lb. per hour occurs witb a firing rate of 84,000 
B. t, u. per hour, corresponding to an outdoor temperature of approximately 
15" F. The maximum condensation for soft coal occurs in mild weather, while 
for the gas the mfn rimnm condensation, approximately 18 times the maximum 
for soft coal, occurs when the outdoor temperature is about 13" above zero. 

Because of the less severe temperature conditions in the flue when gas is 
used as fuel, vitrified imi)ei*meable liners, provided possibly with sockets, could 
l>e used without much danger of breakage or disintegration. Such liners would 
eliminate seepage, and for this reason it would be necessary to make provision 
tor drainage of the condensate from the chimney. 

An appendix descidbes the methods of calculation used in the study. 

A&EICTIXTTIEAI. ECONOMICS 

[Farm economics studies in Great Britain] {Farm Ecoii. [Oxford JJniv.l, 
1 {10H)> ^ 08 . 6, pp. 105-128; 7, pp, 125-151). —Included ai*e articles as follows: 
Variations in the Cost of Wheat Growing, by II. McG. Carslaw and A. L. Jolly 
(pp. 105-109) ; Piece Work on the Sugar Beet Crop, hy K. N. Bixey (pp. 1(^9, 
110) ; Cultivation Costs on a Mechanised Crop Farm, by J. R. Lee (pp. Ill, 
112) ; The Profitability of Cattle and Sheep Farming in 1932-33, by W. H. 
Long and 0. Baniel (pp. 113, 114) ; Recent Modifications in Ponlti*y Manage- 
ment, by A. G. Ruston (pp. 115, 116) ; Replacement Costs on the Commercial 
Egg Farm, by F. S. Dennis (pp. 117, 118) ; Indicators of Success in Milk Pro- 
duction, by C. V. Dawe and D. F. Ruston (pp. 118, 119) ; Faiin Transport by 
Motor Lori*y, by A. Bridges (pp. 129-122) ; Changes in Rents of Mid-Devon 
Fai-ms, by J. J. MacGregor (pp. 129, 130) ; Cost of Rearing Sex-Linked Pullet 
Chicks on a Midland Farm in 1933, by J. R. Lee (pp. 131, 132) ; Capital Re- 
quirements of Poultry Farms in the Bristol Province, by C. V. Dawe and J. D. 
Nutt (pp. 132^ 133) ; Cropping Records for Farm Management Control, by 
A. Bridges (pp, 134, 135) ; The Financing of the Marketing Boards, by K. A. H, 
Murray (pp. 136-138) ; Cost of Production as a Basis for Hop Prices, by R. L. 
Cohen (pp. 139-141) ; The Influence of Price Fluctuations on Consumer De- 
mand, hy A. W. Menzies-Kitchin (pp. 141-143) ; and The Extent and Means of 
Assistance to the Sugar Beet Industry, by A. Bridges and K. A. H, Murray 
(pp. 144-147). 

Bach number includes charts showing tlie [Uices of agricultural commodities 
in England and Wales, 1931-34, and Hats of recent articles on farm manugomtmt 
in England, Scotland, and Wales, 

[Farm econoxnics research in England, 1932], C. S. Obwin {Jour. Boy. 
Ayr. Soo, England, H {193S), pp. 2^7-257) .—The research work in 1932 is 
briefly described and some findings are given under the headings of policy and 
organization, farm management, markets and marketing, prices, and miscella- 
neous studies. A list of publications during the year is included for each 
division. 

[Papers presented at 1933 meetings of the [British] Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Society] {Jour. Proc Agr. Boon. Boo, S (1534), 1, pp. 13-6S; 2, pp. 

70-112 ). — ^Included are the following papers and discussions thereon presented 
at the meetings h^d at Cambridge, June 39 and July 1, and London, December 
5 and 6^ 1983 : Presidential Address— The State and Agiiculture, by J. A. Venn 
(pp. 13-24) ; The Distribution of the Agricultural Income, by D. A. B. Ilarkness 
(pp. 25-39) ; The Value of Physical Data in Farm Mauagemeul Prol)lems, by 
W. H. Long (pp. 40-50) ; The Connection Between Tenant-Right Valuation and 
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Farming EfOicienQ , b,\ E. F. Weller (pp. 51-C3) ; The Agricultural Maikcting 
Act, 1933, by R. C. IlinUm (pp. 70-81) ; IMarkel Intelligence— Collection and 
Uses, by G. S. Dunnett (pp. 82-4)3) ; The Uolation of Uie Agricultural Econo- 
mist to Practical Pai-in Management, by J. II. Currie (pp. 94-104) ; and Organ- 
ised Marketing in Relation to Progress in Production, by J. U. Davies (pp. 105- 
112 ). 

Cost per unit as a measure of eflieicncy, M. A. Knox {Jour, Southeast, 
Aqr. Col, W^c, Keut, No, 32 {1933), pp, 38-il)- — ^Briof analysis is made of cost 
I)er unit as a measure of economic elB<*icucy in agriculture. The author linds 
that notwithstanding its familiarity and importance in many directions, “(1) as 
a measure of the efficiency with which one particular factor is handled it suf- 
fers in that it can be directly influenced by matters whi(*h have no direct 
bearing on that particular factor”, and “(2) as a measuie of the combined 
influences of all factors it suffers in that it cannot reflect all matters whicli 
the farmer must take into consideration.” 

Rate of turnover as a factor influencing farm profits, M. A. Knox {Jour, 
Southeast, Agr. Col., Wye, Ken2, No, 3i {1934), pp, 1D-2S), — ^Brief analysis is 
made of rale of turn-over of capital as a factor influencing farm profits. 

The agricultural situation in 1932—33 {Roma: lutcjnatl, Inst, Agr., 1934, 
pp, VIII +580), — ^Tliis economic commentary on the International Yearbook of 
Agricultural Statistics for 1932r-33, previously noted (E. S. B., 71, p. 552), is 
the fourth in the series of commentaries on such yearbooks (B. S. R., 70, p. 
113). The several chapters (1) discuss the economic tendencies in world 
agriculture in si'Ctions on planned economy and its problems, the evolution of 
modern commercial policy, and economic planning in agriculture; (2) sum- 
mariase the position and tendencies during the year of the international markets 
for cereals, sugar, coffee, tea, cacao, wine, olive oil, textile materials, live- 
stock, and livestock products; (3) set forth the results, so far as they concern 
agriculture, of impoilanl international conferences held during the year; (4) 
describe, by countries, the government measures for farm relief and the actions 
taken by voluntary organizations in the interest of producers; and (5) discuss 
the agricultural conditions of agriculture in different countries. 

Corn and hogs uxidier the Agricultural Adjustment Act, D. A. Fxrz Obbald 
{Waslungiou, J). C,: Bi'ookings lust,, I9$4, PP- X+107, fig. 1), — ^This pamphlet 
is the first of an informational series on various phases of the operation of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. The Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, trade associations, cooperative organizations of farmers, and educational 
institutions were drawn upon for information through a system of more than 
25 ** resident observers” located in the principal market centers or attached to 
the various agricultural colleges. 

The information is presented in seHions on the coni-hog situation, steps in 
the (lovolopment of the corn-hog program, the emergency hog marketing cam- 
j)aign, Federal distribution of meat for relief purposes, corn loans, corn-hog 
production control, and financing the corn-hog progi'am. Appendixes include 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the proposed marketing agreement for the 
meat-packing industry, and short discussions of the effect of the emergency 
campaign on hog prices and of the gi'oss income to hog producers from the 
emergency campaign. 

Dairy products under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, F. F. Lininoxeb 
{Waahdngton, D, C,: Brooldinffs Inst,, 1934, PP, vni+99, figs, 2). — ^This Is the 
second of the series noted above. The material is presented in sections on the 
dairy situation, 1933-, the marketing system for dairy products, the Adminis- 
tration faces the dairy problem, fluid milk agreements in 1933, licenses and 
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enforcemeui, iialional agreements, stabilization operations in the butter mar- 
ket, production control, and recent changes in policy. Appendixes include the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, statistical tables, a summary o£ the Agricultural 
Adjubtmont Administration daily plan, and agreements and correspondence 
pertaining to the Chicago milk strike. 

Wheat under the x^gricultiiral Adjustment Act, S. JouNbON {Waaliington, 
D. C,: BiooUnga mj, pp. VfTI+m, fw. i).— This is the tliird of the 
series noted above. Following a brief summarization of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration wheat program, the material is presented in sections 
on the wheat adjustment program as evolved, expected effects on growers’ 
prices and incomes, administrative policy and organization, the educational 
campaign, the application sign-up and local organization work, problems met 
and dealt with, and some early results of the program. The Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act is included in an appendix. 

An analysis of agriculture on the hlilk River irrigation project, P. L. 
Slagsvolu and G. n. Bingham Oroniana Sta. Bui, 290 {1934), pp, 80, figs, 20 ), — 
The development of the project, the dimale, topography, soil, water supply 
and irrigation, drainage, maintenance and operation, construction charges, 
financial conditi<m of the irrigation districts, taxes, transportation, markets, 
etc., are described. The development of agriculture on the project is sum- 
marized, and an analysis is made of the crop and livestock combinations in 
1920, 1930, and 1933. Some recommendations are made as to farming practices 
for the project, and the use of the budgeting method of planning a farm busi- 
ness is illustrated. 

A study of land utilization in Grafton County, K. B. BAaiiACi.ouGH and 
C. E. Walkee (Jour. Forest) g, 32 (1934), No. 7, pp, 695-700). — ^In this prelimi- 
nary report on a study conducted by the Now Hampshire Experiment Station 
in a rough and rocky region lying in and about the town of Dorchester, the 
authors discuss the agricultural history of the locality and suggest a plan of 
public ownership of the forest lands with a view to providing work for the 
rapidly declining population. In 1840, when agriculture reached its peak, there 
were 840 people in Dorchesler as compared with 115 at present. In ISiO, 
39 percent of the township consisted of cleared land as compared with only 
3 percent at present. 

An economic study of farms in the spring wheat area of South Dakota, 
C. M. Hampson and P. Oubistophehsen (South Dakota Sta, Giro. 19 (1934), PP 
19 j figs, 3). — ^lliis is the first of a series of three circulars on the economics of 
sigricailtiire in the ^.pring wheat area of South Dakota. It is based upon 283 
records obtained during the >ears 1930 to 1033, inclusive, from fanner co- 
operators in 7 counties in a study made in cooperation with the Bureau ol 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A. It describes the climate and soils of the 
area and cliange^ in faming since j800, and discusses the size, types, organiza- 
tion, and ownership of the farms, production of crops and livestock, and the 
returns to different types of farms, to different ownership classes, and for the 
different years. 

Estimated returns from farms of large, medium, and small size of 
business in the spring wheat area of South Dakota, G. M. Hampson and P. 
Chbistophersen (South Dakota Sta, Giro, 20 (1934), pp, 23, fig, I).— This is the 
second of the series of circulars noted above. It ** discusses the comparative 
returns that may be expected from farms of large, medium, and small size of 
business, under different situations of prices, production, and land valuations.” 
In each size group a diversified farm farmed r*ithep intensively and one fanned 
rather extensively are used for illustrations. 
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Eistimatcd vciuwis from opcratin^^ 800 acres in the spring wheat area 
under four dllTerent plans, C. M. Uahpson and P. Chbtstophebsbn {South 
Dakota Sta. Circ. 21 (19^), pp. 20, ftps, 2). — This is the third circular o£ the 
series noted al)OYi'. It and (‘omparcs the returns Hint may be expected 

from an yuo-aere <livei\sifK*d faun operated under 4 different plans of organiza- 
iion common to tlie area, and under different price and prodiution situations. 

liaiiil) feeding costs and returns in Michigan, P. V. Ayleswobth (Michi- 
gan Sia, QiiaH, Bui., Jl7 No, 1, pp. 9^15). — ^Itecords of lamb feeding costs 

during the 19uJr-o4 feeding sen ‘•on obtained from 50 feeders are analyzed. A 
I able shows for the 50 feeders and for the 10 liigh- and 10 low-profit feeders 
Iho average charges, credits, amounts of feed fed, etc., per farm, per lamb, 
and per pound of gtiin. Comparisons are made with findings in the three 
previous years. Tlie factors affecting costs and returns are discussed. 

The returns per dollar’s worth of feed fed averaged $2.21 for the 50 feedei's, 
$2.40 fc»r the 10 high-piotit feeders, and $1.18 for the 10 low-profit feeders. 
The average profits per lamb were $1.79, $2.74, and {\2 et., respectively, and per 
l)ound of gain 7.7, 9.1, and 2.2 ct., resi)octively. 

1033 dairy costs and returns in Alichigan, K. T. Wmoht (Michigan Sta. 
Quavt, Bvh, 77 (1994), No, 7, pp, 84— 3H ), — Analysis is made of records obtained 
from 74 herds included in dairy lierd improvement associations. Tables show 
Ihe average (‘barges, credits, profits, amounts of feed fed, ole., by herd, 100 lb. 
of milk, and ihu* pound of l)iitl(u*fat producoil. The factors affecting costs and 
returns are discussed. Scored ou the basis of whetlu'r costs per pound of 
Imtterfat for feed, labor, buildings, etiuipnamt, and depreciation in cows and 
whether the average buttoifat production per cow were above the average, the 
group of herds with the lowest score averaged 278 lb. of butterfat per cow, a 
butterfut cost of 39.2 ct. per ijound, and a loss of $11.21 per cow. The high 
scoring group averaged 380 lb. of buttcuffal per cow, a butterfat cost of 24,4 ct 
per pound, and a prolit of $20 i) 0 r cow. 

Development of the sugar industry in Mysore, L. 0. Coleman (Mysore 
Dept. Ayr., Gcu, Sir. Bui. 18 (I9Si), pp. i5]+25, pis. 77).— A short record is 
given of the work of tlie Mysoio Agricultural Department and the Mysore 
Sugar Company toward the eslablislimcmt of a sugar industry in the Mysore 
State. Intonsho \vork in the new ami beginning in 1031 is described. 

Jiiconoiuic handbook of the 1’acific area, edited by F. V. Field (Garden 
City, N. y.: Doubleday, Doran <£ Co., 1984, PP- XL+949, [pZ.] 1, [figs.l 
“This volume attempts a sur\ey of the economic factors underlying present 
international forces in the Pacific area, and takes as a starting point the relation 
between tlu‘ po])ulutiou of i*iu*li ctiunlry and its pliyslcal environment.” The 
bevwal chaptta-s deal with pojmlation, land utilization, food production and 
consumption, transportation, piiblu* finance, capital movements, trade, inter- 
national mineral jiroducts, and iulernatioual agricultural and textile products. 

Assessineiit of farm property iu Ontario, S. C. IIudson (ScL Agr., 14 
(1984), No. 11, pp. 024-020, figs. 2).— Analysis is made of the ratios of tax 
assesjameiits to actual farm values as esliniated by tlie farm operators, and of 
the relations of value and size of farm, per acre value, and proportion of total 
value of buildings to the same ratios in nine townships in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada. The assessed values ranged from about 15 to over 115 per- 
cent of the estimated actual valuations, averaging 53.0 percent. Of the farms 
22 were assessed from 15 to iiO.O pennsit, 109 from 40 to 74.D percent, and 25 
from 75 to 119.9 percent of their aetua! valuations. The study shows that (1) 
lower-valued farms wore assessed at a higher ratio than higher-valued farms 
and the assessments wei*e less accurate, (2) farms of a low per acre value were 
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assessed at a higher ratio than those with a high per acre value, and (3) farms 
with a relatively small proportion of the total value in buildings were assessed 
at a distinctly smaller ratio than those with a large proportion of the value in 
buildings. 

Farm real estate tax deUnqnency in South Carolina. — A prcUminary 
report, G. n. Atnx and E. Riley (South Carolina 8ta. Bui, S98 (1934), PP- 
30, figs. 6). — ^This is a preliminary report of the results of a study made in 
1934 in cooperation with the Federal Civil Works Administration and the State 
Emergency Relief Administration. It is largely a tabular presentation, tables 
being included showing, by counties, by years 1928-32, the number of farm 
properties and total acreage returned for taxation, the number and percentage 
of farm properties and of acreage on which taxes were allowed to become 
delinquent, total taxes levied on farm real estate and the percentage such taxes 
were of all taxes levied on real estate, amount and percentage of farm real- 
estate taxes delinquent, and the percentage of total delinquent farm real-estate 
taxes paid in years subsequent to the delinquency date. The accumulated 
amounts of farm real-estate taxes becoming ddinquent and the ainounts paid 
on such delinquencies during the period 1928-32 are also shown by counties. 

The tariff: A bibliography (Washington: U. S. Tariff Oomn,, 1934, pp. IX+ 
980), — ^This is a select list of references grouped under the following headings: 
General collections of treaties, tariff acts, regulations, and decisions (texts 
and digests); dictionaries and encyclopedias; theory; history, policy, and 
practice; administration; legislation; economic aspect; tariff controversy; 
local protectionism ; bibliography ; and debate material. The parts on history, 
policy, and practice and economic aspect include sections on agriculture. 
Appendixes include a list of periodicals devoting ** more than passing attention 
to tariff matters ”, a list of libraries “ that lay more tlian ordinary stress on 
the tariff”, and a list of congressional and departmental docomients, reports, 
etc. Author and subject and title indexes are included. 

Intemational yearbook of agricultural legislation, 1932 [trans. title] 
(Inst. Intematl. Agr. [JRoma], Ann. Internatl. L6g. Agr., 89 (1932), pp. 
TjXXXVIII+15H)- — ^Tliis volume continues the scries previously noted (E. S. 
R., 99, p. 448). The most important legislative measures and decrees and 
references to those of secondary importance showing the title, date of promul- 
gation, and official publication in which they appear are included. The intro- 
duction briefly describes the contents of laws and orders and the genenil 
tendencies of the agricultural legislation during the year. 

Horticultural accounts, J. Wyllxe (Jour, ISotaheost, Agr, Col, Wye, Kent, 
No, 32 (1933), pp. 8-j^97).— Horticultural account-keeping is discussed under 
the headings of objectives, valuations, methods of accounting, and interpre- 
tation and use of results. 

Interrelationships of daily prices and supply in the New York egg 
market, K. Vogt ([New York] Cornell Sta, Bui 596 (1934), PP- 50, figs, 48 ), — 
This study covers the years 1923-29 and is " an attempt to analyze the rela- 
tionships which exist between daily prices, daily receipts, and other factors 
in the New York wholesale market for eggs.” The general price situation 
jmd the yearly receipts of eggs in New York City, 1900-1932, and the sources 
of shipments of eggs to New York City, 1923-29, are discussed. Analysis is 
made (1) by days of the week, usually for the entire year, and by the periods 
December-March, April'-July, and August-November of the average receipts 
in New York City, cold-storage holdings and movements, market-storage hold- 
ings and movements, trade output, prices, etc. ; (2) the effects of daily receipts 
on iMTioes and on daily cold-storage and market-storage movements; and (3) the 
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efiEects of daily prices and previous price development on receipts. Some of 
the findings were: 

The average daily receipts for the period varied from 34,780 cases on Mondays 
to 13,010 cases on Saturdays, tbe weekly average daily receipts being 23,120 
cases. The average daily cold-storage holdings did not vary more than 1 
percent during the week. Market-storage holdings were only 7 percent as 
large as holdings in cold-storage houses. Daily market-storage holdings fluctu- 
ated more during the week than cold-storage holdings, being relatively low on 
Monday morning and increasing until Thursday. The day-to-day market-storage 
fluctuations were greatest from April to July, and the movements relative 
to receipts were largest from August to November and smallest from December 
t(' IMarcli. Trade output varied less than receipts throughout the week. Prices 
(lid not fluctuate much during the course of the week, but were slightly lower 
than the average on Tuesdays and Thursdays and slightly higher on the other 
days. 

Day-to-day fluctuations in prices were largest from August to November and 
from Monday to Tuesday and smallest from Friday to Saturday. The elas- 
ticity of daily prices to daily receipts was greatest from December to March 
when ]i|ric*es fell. From April to July, when many eggs were moving into 
storage, there was practically no relationship. Eggs were moved more readily 
into market storage than into cold storage, but were removed more readily 
from cold storage. Receipts affected cold-storage movements for several days. 
The effect was greatest from Apiil to July. Receipts did not affect market- 
storage nunements longer than one day. Relatively low prices caused de- 
(*reases and relatively high prices increases in la^cr receipts. While pilces 
on the first three days of the week alf<?cted receipts on later days, the receipts 
on the first three days were least effected by previous prices. Prices showed 
the liigliest and quickest effect on later rec^eipls from August to November and 
iiad practically no effect from April to July. High prices affected later re- 
ceipts more after a previous price decline than after a previous price advance. 
The elTect was greatest after prices had moved in tlie same direction for two 
(lays. Longer previous movements did not stimulate the effect on later re- 
(^eipts. Wednesday’s prices affocted rcceii^ts on the follo\yiug Monday and 
Tuesday only when the pjice previous had cbangctl in the same direction for 
mono than one day. The greatest effect was wlien tlie price movement started 
in the preceding calendar ^^eek. 

Crops and Markets (August— September 1P34J {V. 8, Dept, Agi\ Oropa 
and Markets, 11 {lOU), Nos. 8, pp. 273-836, figs. 3; 9, pp. 3S7-S76, figs, 3).— 
Included in both uuinlK>rs are tables, reports, summaries, charts, etc., of the 
usual fonns covering crop and livestock estimates, market reports, and the 
price situation. An article in No. 8 entitled Income from Farm Production in 
the United States, 1033 (pp. 314-335), includes and discusses tables showing 
(1) for production as a whole in the United States for 1933, with compari- 
sons for previous years, the gross income from farm production, total and 
by groups of commodities, estimated operating expenditures for different pur- 
poses, cash income, production expenses, and cash available after deducting 
such expenses, income available for operators’ capital, labor, and management, 
changes in the value of farm operators’ capital of different kinds used in agri- 
cultural production, and the distribution of income available for operators’ 
labor, capital, and management; and (2) for 1081, 1932, and 1933 (preliminary) 
tbe estimated farm value of and gross and cash income from farm production, 
by States and commodities. 
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Index nnmbcrs of production, prices, and income, J. I. Falcon lr (Ohio 
m. Bimo, Bvl. m (mV), p. JfflO).— The table previously noted (E S. R., 71, 
p. 866) is brought down through July 1934. 

SURAL SOCIOLOGY 

Elements of rural sociology, N. L. Sims CNew YorJc: Thonias Y. Crowell 
Co., mh rev. ed., pp. XV+HIS, ipls. 5\, figs. [72j).— A reNisod and (nilargod 
edition (B. S. B., CO, p. 591). 

The technique of social investigation, C. L. Pry (New YorJc and London: 
Harper & Bros., t9S4, pp. XII+S15, Ipis.l 4, [fins.] 2).— This volume attempts 
to describe and illustrate concretely certain elementary but basic issues con- 
nected with the task of making a dependable social study. It is intended 
primarily for the use of investigators who have had little or no experience 
with the actual problems of social inquiry. 

California county expenditures, J. K. Galbraith (California 8ta. BvL 
582 (1934), VP* 108, figs. 22). — ^This study is based chiefly on compilations made 
by the State Controller’s Office and published annually under the title of Finan- 
cial Transactions of Municipalities and Counties of California. In the analysis 
district expenditures for education and highways are included with county 
expenditures, but expenditures on account of reclamation, irrigation, a»id 
levee districts are excluded. Expenditures for the redemption of debt, both 
on county and district bonds, are also excluded in the historical analysis. No 
extended consideration is given to sources of funds. 

The study is made in three stages : A historical analy&is of county expendi- 
tures, 1914-15 to 1931-32, an analysis of the situation in county expenditures, 
1929-30 to 1931-32, and an appraisal of the financial i)ORsibilities of various 
suggested reforms in county expenditures. The historical analysis includes 
tables showing, by years, the expenditures, total and per capita, in all (57) 
counties of the State, exclusive of San Francisco County, and in the 54 coun- 
ties, exclusive of San Francisco County and the metropolitan gi*oup (San 
Diego, Alameda, and Los Angeles Counties), and the total expenditures and 
indexes of such expenditures in the 54 counties for education, highwa>s, 
charities and corrections, general government, protection to persons and i)rop- 
erty, health and sanitation, recreation, iutere->t, and miscellaneous expenses. 
Charts are also included and discussed comparing the indexes oC I lie expendi- 
tures for different purposes with those for total expenditures. 

In tlie analysis of average expenditures from 1929-30 to 1931-32, the coun- 
ties are divided into seven groups on the basis oC population in 1930, the 
seventh group being the three metropolitan countii's. Tables show for each 
county the amount and tlie per capita levels of all exijenditures, the expendi- 
tures for the various purposes studied in the historical analysis, anil for 
debt redemption and subgroups under the different purposes. Charts sliow 
the comparative per capita expenditure and the proportion of all expenditures 
for different purposes by the county groups. The section on expenditure 
reform discusses the possibilities of retrenchment in expendituics, county 
reorganization, and the consolidation of counties, especially those u ith smsiller 
populations. 

The per capita total expenditures in the 54 coimties were $27.30 in 1914-15, 
were from $27.80 to $29.14 in the next four jear^, increase<l from $35.71 in 
1919-20 to $51.77 in 1922-28, decreased to $47.10 in 1925-26, were between 
$48.82 and $51.79 during tlie next four years, inci'ensed to $54.99 in 1030-31, 
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and decreased to $52.02 in 1931-32. The index numbers in 1931-32 (1914- 
15=100) were for education 405.9, hi^ways 163.4, charities and corrections 
503.6, general government 190.7, protection to persons and property 315.3, 
health and sanitation 1,186.9, recreation 1,293.8, miscellaneous 87.0, and in- 
terest 459.4. For the period 1929-30 to 1931-32, the average per capita total 
expenditures for the different county groups were (1) 5,000 or less popula- 
tion $77.85, (2 ) 5,00(X-10,000 population $59.95, (3) 10,000-20,000 population 
$64.27, (4) 20,000-40,000 population $55.70, (5) 40,000-80,000 population $55.21, 
(6) 80,000 and over, except counties in the metropolitan group, $53.78, and the 
metropolitan group $51.78. The percentages of total expenditures ($55.46 per 
capita) in the 54 counties for different purposes were for education 60.3, high- 
ways 14.8, charities and corrections 8.5, general government 7.6, protection to 
persons and property 4.6, health and sanitation 1.6, recreation 0.6, miscel- 
laneous 1.2, interest payments 5.0, and redemption of debt 5.7. 

The growth of the farm family in relation to its activities, C. P. Looms 
(TSforth Carolina 8ta. Bui. 298 (1934), PP- S9 ). — This study sedss to 

measure the influence of growth of farm families upon their internal and ex- 
ternal social development and upon some of their economic activities. It ob- 
serves the changes in the size of the family or housdiold group with the passing 
of time and the influence of these changes upon some of the more general 
traits of agricultural, social, and economic life. 

The study includes 345 white owners and 264 white tenant families in Wake 
County. Since in part of the analysis the families with dead parents are ex- 
cluded, the number most often used is 311 owner and 256 tenant families. 
Including 2,045 persons, these 567 families represent about 14 percent of the 
total white farm families in the county and 15 percent of the total white 
farming population. 

The life cycle of the family or household may be said to have its positive 
basis in part in (1) additions due to births of children and (2) additions due 
to relatives who are not children. The negative basis lies in the gradual 
hreaking-up of the family unit as the children leave the parental home. The 
growth of the family unit resulting from additions of persons who are not the 
children of the parents indicate that the rural family is a protective society for 
the aged and also for helpless children. Instead of establi^ing old age and 
other insurance systems, the rural fUmily itself may be considered as an insur- 
ance institution. 

The process of breaking up of the family unit follows a different pattern 
for owners as compared with tenants. Tenant children leave home earlier 
and directly for marriage to a greater extent than owner children. On the 
whole about the same proportion of owner and tenant children continue the 
industry of farming. These data refute the contention that rural society se- 
lects its h'ast competent persons to remain on the farm and sends its best 
elements to Iho city. 

The more working units there are in the farm family the more land it will 
be likely to farm. The increase in the acreage as the family grows and its 
decrease as the family becomes smaller must be significant because without a 
doubt the other forces are working also. On the whole the income accruing 
to the family from the farm enterprise follows the same pattern as does the 
number of crop areas famed by the family in the different stages of the life 
cycle. The income per adult unit does not fiucluate greatly. The large family 
tends to earn a larger income than does the small family. The owner family 
100688—35 ^9 
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puts more money into the farm enterprise and into invebtmenls in laud, 
whether computed on the basis of average per household or propoition of the 
total budget, during the time the family has the largest working force. This 
is not true in the case of the tenant family. The large family tends to spend 
a larger proportion of the total budget for food than <h23s the small 'family. 
In the case of tenants, this is also time for clothing. In general, the lamily 
with many small children and the family made up of the old paients ai*e, rela- 
tively speaking, most burdened with sickness. As the family grows it does not 
increase the size of the home as it does the farm land acreage. 

Negro life in rural Virginia, 1865—1934, W. B. Garitot and J. M. Eni- 
soN (Virginia Sta. Bui. SOS (i934), pp. SO, figs. i-J).— Negroes coustituto a 
little over one-fourth of the rural population of Virginia, and the conditions of 
life of such a large group of people affect the welfare of the State in many ways. 
This bulletin, based mainly on field data, is also one of a related series of rural 
organization and rural community life studies (E. S. E., 64, p. 91; 70, p. 122). 
The two chief points of emphasis are (1) conditions and trends in Negro 
community life, and (2) the progi-ess Virginia Negroes are making along va- 
rious lines, especially in those fields having the most bearing on community 
life. It is written primarily from the rural viewpoint, though urban data 
are included at various points for comparisons or where the two cannot be 
segregated. 

The percentage of N^oes in the State’s rural population is steadily declin- 
ing in sections where Negroes are in a minority. In most of the 21 counties 
where this race is in a majority, Negroes have shown an increase in numbers 
Since 1870. The decline in Negro population is making it difficult in some sec- 
tions to keep up the schools and other Negro community instltutlonB. 

Negroes have made good progress in improving their standards of living, but 
their Incomes are generally too low to maintain good living standards. Few 
have such conveniences as running water, ^ectric lights, telephones, or radios. 
Greater progress has been made in the improvement of their educational level 
than in almost any other aspect of Negro life. Negro school facilities are 
improving, but taken as a whole they are still very inferior to those of the 
whites. 

Health conditions are improving, but for several diseases the death rate for 
Negroes is still nearly double that of the whites. Progress in improving health 
conditimis is greatly handicapped by ignorance, low incomes, and low standards 
of living. 

Several cases of highly developed, w^-rounded community life were found 
in the eastern part of the State. In each of these instances the development 
appeared to be due to a good economic base and strong resident leadership. 
Community life in the Piedmont and Southside Counties is often poorly de- 
veloped. Community groups in these counties are frequently weak and in 
many cases growing weaker through migration. 

Data from penitentiary records show that the Negroes have a higher crime 
rate than the whites- Negroes do not generally vote, altliough a gi’owing urge 
is expressed for more participation in citizenship privileges. On the whole, rela- 
tions with the whites are denned good, but under the surface the author men- 
tions “ much bitterness over various discriminations and discourtesies to which 
N^oes axe frequently subjected.” There is a growing interest among tlie 
whites in interracial problems and a growing disposition to correct causes of 
friction. The Interracial Commission is doing much good work to improve 
racial relations. 
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AOBIOTTITUKAL ASB HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

Directory of agricultural and home economics leaders (Cambridge^ 
Mass.: Wiiliam Grant WiUm, 1931^, 16, ed,^ pp, — ^This directory includes 

the technical personnel of the TJ. S. Department of Agriculture, the Slate 
agricultural colleges and esperimenl stations, State depaitments of agriculture,, 
and agricultural organizations, and other data for the United States and 
Canada. 

International agricultural directory, edited by J. W. Pincus (Oamhridge, 
Mass,: William Grant WiUon, 1984, [S. ed.], pp. [^] +805-896). —This supple- 
ments the directory noted above by similar data for institutions in other 
countries. A list of national and international organizations doing colonial 
or other agricultural work is included for the first time. International agri- 
cultural conferences and agricultural congresses and conferences in the United 
States are also listed. 

A study of rural education in Illinois with special reference to Toca- 
tional agricultui-al education for the fiUtteen-year period, 1917 to 1932, 
0. Colvin (Aha. Thesis, Univ, III, XJrhana, 1984, pp, 15).— This is an abstract 
of a thesis submitted to the University of Illinois in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy in education. “ This study 
is concerned with the elements of rural life that demand special attention in 
a program of rural education. For purposes of this study, rural education ia 
intended to signify, not the total education of rural people, but rather that 
part of such education which deals with activities that are unique in rural 
life and that belong to a program designed to prepare for living on the faim^ 
The specific problem may be slated as follows : (1) To list and briefiy examine 
the important organized agencies that contribute to rural education. (2) To* 
identify the activities which should be of major importance in rural life. (3> 
To examine in detail the program of and contributions to rural education, of 
vocational agricultural education in Illinois, for the 15-year period closing 
June 30, 1932.” 

A study of teachers of vocational agriculture in the Philippines, F M:. 
Saoay (PhUippme Agr„ 28 (1984), No. 2, pp, 98-115).— “The purpose of this 
study was to find out the technical and professional training and experience of 
teachers of agriculture in the Philippines^ Other factors which influence the 
efficiency of teaching, such as age, occupational badsground of the teacher, and 
variety of subject taught, were also included in the study. On the basis of 
the findings, certain implications were drawn concerning the program of training 
teachers of agriculture,” 

Form poultry production, L. E. Gabd and M, Hesndbbson (lUrhana, lit: 
Authors}, 1988, pp, 353+ [8], figs. 65).— Tills text was prepared with a view 
to having it particularly adapted to the needs of students of vocational agri- 
culture in sections where poultry is an important part of the farm business but 
where specialized poultry farming is rather uncommon. The several chapters 
cover the business of poultry keeping, jtidging fowls for egg production, feeding 
hens, housing farm poultry, maintaining a healthy flock, hatching and raisins 
chicks, increasing returns by better marketing, and improving the flock 
breeding. 

FOODSk-HUMAN NUTMTION 

The influeuce of chenoical and physical factors on egg"White foams, MI 
A. Babmobs (Colorado 8ta. Tech, But 9 (1984), pp. 58, figs. 6^).— The appara- 
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tus used in this study included an electric food mixer capable of operating the 
double whip free of any material at 400, 660, and 1,000 r. p. m. at first, second, 
and third speed settings, and at 925 r. p. m. at the third setting in the egg 
whites ; a photomicrographic equipment ; a chainomatic balance with a platinum- 
iridium ring for surface tension measurements; Ostwald viscosity pipettes; and 
a quinhydrone apparatus tor pH measurements. The eggs were obtained either 
on the day laid or the fallowing morning from a local poultry flock of White 
Leghorns and w’ere stored at room temperature until used. The whites of from 
12 to 15 eggs were stirred in the quart bowl of the electric mixer for from 5 
to 25 min. at low speed to insure uniform mixing, and for each of the tests 
made 53 cc of the mixture was measured out and placed in a similar bowl and 
the mixer started at the third speed. 

In the study of the effect of physical factors on foam characteristics, the 
first variable selected was that of beating time. The egg whites (3 days old) 
were stirred for 15 min, and then beaten as described at room temperature for 
periods varying from 1 to 5 min. Specific-gravity measurements were then 
made and a small portion of the foam placed on a microscope slide, covered with 
a cover glass, and photographed 2 min. after the beating had been stopped and 
again without being moved 8 min. later. The curve of foam specific gravity 
plotted against beating time showed a sharp drop at first, followed by a flatten- 
ing out after from 25 to 3 min. The photomicrographs showed that the longer 
the foam was beaten the smaller and more unstable were the bubbles. A de- 
crease in the stability of the foam with length of beating was also shown by 
the amount of draining of 53 cc of the egg white through filter paper in a 135-nmi 
funnel covered with a watch glass. Changes in temperature from 20® to 34* 0. 
did not affect the foam stability. 

The effect of the age of the egg on the foam stability was tested by keeping 
eggs from the same lot for various periods of time up to nine days and con- 
ducting draining tests after beating for different lengths of time. The data 
thus obtained showed that when beaten equal lengths of time, increasingly 
unstable foams were produced the older the eggs. The specific gravity of the 
foam produced on beating for any given period was in almost every case pro^ 
gressively lighter the older the eggs. 

A large number of batches of egg whites, including whole mixed white, 
thick and thin separated white, and whole white from eggs of different ages, 
were beaten and various measurements made on the resulting foam, including, 
in addition to other tests already mentioned, measurements of viscosity re- 
ported in centipoises and determinations of grams of insoluble protein. This 
value was obtained by allowing the foam to drain for 18 hr. and then washing 
it vigorously with a total of from 500 to 1,000 cc of distilled water on a weighed 
fiOLter paper in a Bucdiner funnel, drying at room temperature, and weighing. 
As the principal measure of foam stability, the maximum rate of draining 
expressed in grams per minute was used. This value is variously expressed 
in the publication as rate of draining, slope, and foam stability. Data are 
given showing that within the limits of experimental error there is a linear 
relationship between foam specific gravity and stability, that the stability is 
affected both by the viscosity and specific gravity, that the insoluble protein 
increases with decreases in specific gravity and stability, that heat treatment 
of the egg white up to a temperature of 50* 0. for 30 min. has no effect on 
the foam but higher <-emperatures decrease its stability, that neither the 
viscosity nor the stability of the foam is affected by the radius of curvature 
of the beater or its beating edge, that the addition of egg yolk in quantities 
of from 0 to 3 drops per 53 cc of the white has no effect on its stability. 
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and that variations in altitude from 5,000 to 10,000 ft have no effect on foam 
behavior. 

The first chemical factor to be studied was the effect of various amounts 
of potassium acid tartrate on the stability of egg foam beaten for 2 min. The 
addition of this acid salt was found to increase the foam stability to a con- 
siderable degree. Other acids were also found to produce the same effect in 
varying degree. In an attempt to find an explanation tor this stabilizing 
effect, the specific gravity, rate of draining, viscosity, pH, and in some cases 
the surface tension were determined for the foams treated with potassium 
acid tartrate, acetic acid, and citric acid. The addition of any of these mate- 
rials resulted in a decrease in the pH of the egg white draining from the 
foams. The foam stability reached a maximum at pH 8. On adding more 
of the acid the pH was reduced still further, with accompanying decrease in 
stability in the case of the foams treated with acetic or citric acids but not 
with potassium acid tartrate. The viscosity likewise increased with the addi- 
tion of the acids to a maximum at pH 8.5 to 8, and then decreased for all 
of the acids. There was no significant difference in the amount of soluble 
protein obtained with these changes in pH, nor did tlie values for surface 
tension change significantly. 

Small changes in viscosity, produced by extending the beating time, brought 
about a greater change in the rate of draining of foams produced from egg 
white in the presence of than In the absence of acid. The foams produced in 
the presence of potassium acid tartrate contained 'more nitrogen or protein than 
those produced in its absence. 

A sample of commercial dried egg white was regenerated by soaking in water 
to give a solution With a nitrogen content approximately the same as that of 
fresh eggs and the regenerated white was beaten with various amounts of 
acetic acid and a small amount of sodium hydroxide. None of the treatments 
affected the foam stability or the viscosity of the material draining from the 
foam. 

Foams produced from egg whites with small amounts of yolk in the presence 
of potassium acid tartrate were much more unstable tlian in the absence of the 
yolk. The addition of NaaSOs, Oa(OH)a, or NaOH had no effect on foam stabil- 
ity, nor did the addition of Oa(OH) 3 , in quantities sufficient to neutralize the 
potassium acid tartrate, decrease the stability of the foam even when the acid 
and base were added alternately. When potassium add tartrate was added at 
different times during the beating period the best results were obtained when 
the acid was added at the beginning of the period. Finally, a number of batches 
of egg white were beaten with throe types of hand beaters and the same tests 
were made on the foam characteristics. The rates of draining calculated from 
viscosity were in fair agreement with experimental values, but tho.se calculated 
from specific gravity were in every case different from the values obtained 
with the use of the electric beater. 

In conclusion, the sources of error in the measurements made are discussed 
and the data are interi)reted from the standpoint of the characteristics of 
egg-white foam and as far as possible from the standpoint of the practical 
application of the findings in the selection of eggs for commercial and 
domestic cakemaking. An extensive literature review and bibliography are 
included. 

The nutritive value of the mountain apple, Eugenia malaccensis or 
Jambosa malaccensis, 0. D. M3Cujb2E6, E. 0. Robbins, and K. Hajda (PMippine 
Jour. 8oi., 58 am), No. 5, pp. 211-821, pi. 1, figs. 3).— In this contribution 
from the Hawaii Experiment Station, the mountain apple, “a refreshing 
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fruit of the tropical islands of the Pacific Ocean ”, is described, with photograph, 
and data are reported on its proximate and mineral composition and qualitative 
vitamin values. 

Average values obtained in two analyses of the fruit were moisture 91.64 
percent, protein (NX6.25) 0.33, ether extract 0.06, crude fiber 0.8, ash 0.26, 
carboliy<b:ate by difference 7.01, acid as citric 0.15, calcium 0.007, phosphorus 
•0.013, and iron 0,00038 percent, and reducing sugars and sucrose none. 

The fruit was found to be a relatively poor source of vitamins A, B, 0, 
and O. 

A study of the compositiou of human milk: The influence of the method 
of extraction on the fat percentage, S. T. Winnows and M. F. Iowenotuo 
(Biochem, Jour.^ 27 (19S3), No. 5, pp. 1400-1410). — ^In this extension of an 
investigation noted previously (E. S. B., 64, p. 283), a study was made of the 
fat content of human milk throughout the whole coui*se of lactation, particular 
attention being paid to the percentages of fat in the milk when obtained by 
digital expression and by gentle suction with a breast pump. Analyses were 
also made of milk which had dripped from the breast Included among the 
data reported are some of the results of the earlier studies. 

Pressure proved to be the most important factor in the production of milk 
■with a high percentage of fat. Factors influencing the percentage of fat in 
samples extracted by the same method (either by digital pressure or breast 
pump) are the period of lactation (the percentage of fat increasing between 
the first and fourteenth day), the individuality of the woman, and sudden 
changes in the volume of milk. 

Percentage of fat iu human milk: Influence of the method of extrac- 
tion, M. F. LowiasriELD, S. T. Widdows, and H. H. 0. Gbejqobt (Lemoet ILofir 
don], 19S4, /, No. 19, pp. 1003, After investigating the milk of 51 

mothers and determining the fat contmit of 294 samples extracted by methods 
described in the paper noted above, the authors conclude that “ in any given 
sample of milk, other factors being equal, the percentage of fat present will 
depend inversely on the quantity of milk in the breast at the time of taking 
the sample and directly upon the degree of pressure exerted upon the areola 
and nipple in the process of extraction. The practical use to which the above 
facts have led has been in the treatment of certain clinical difficulties 
occurring in connection with breast-fed infants.” 

Two types of difficulties are des'ertbed. In one of tliese the infant secures 
milk of too high fat content as the result of vigorous suckling from a none 
too plentiful supply. The other represents the opposite condition, a milk 
supply so abundant that the infemt does not have to suckle vigorously enough. 
The first is remedied by administering boiled water before and during the 
nursing period, or by preventing the infant from taking the strippings. The 
other condition is remedied by lengthening the interval between feedings so 
that the infant will suckle more vigorously, or by withdrawing some of the 
milk before nursing. 

The nutritional aspects of milk pasteurization, E. V. MoCollttm: (Amer. 
Jour FuO. Health, 24 {1934), No. 9, pp. 556-958).— This report, presented before 
the nutrition section of the American Public HeaJth Association at its 1934 
meeting, consists chiefly of a review of recent literature, which, according to 
the author, “ should finally silence the critics of pasteurized milk.” 

Ohanging concepts of nutrition, J. S. MdaSSTiSB {Jour. Amer. Med. Aasoc.^ 
IQS {1934), No. 6 , pp. 383, $84)^ — ^The changing concepts discussed are chiefly 
those concerning tlio nutritive needs of the sick person. These are illustrated 
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by tbe changes which have taken place in diet recommendations for typhoid 
fever, gastric ulcer, nephrosis, Bright’s disease, vascular hypertension, diabetes, 
tuberculosis, and chronic arthritis. “ Formerly, in planning the patient’s food, 
physicians thought solely in terms of the local pathologic condition, of the 
harm they might do some impaired organ ; now they think chiefly in terms of 
general physiology, of the good tliey can do the patient as a whole.” 

Attention is also called to the wide variety of foods given infants at the 
present time, and. Anally, the prediction is made that there will be dietary 
changes in the obstetric practice of the future, particularly as regards restric- 
tion of protein and of all food. It is pointed out that ” during pregnancy the 
woman needs, more than at any otlier period of her life, an abundant diet which 
provides in adequate amounts all necessary food factors, not only carbohydrate 
and fat but proteins, vitamins, and minerals as well. To deny her this, even 
in small degree, is to court disaster.” 

Diet and personality, L. J. Boqeet [Ncm York: Macmillan Co,, 1934, PP* 
IX+22S ), — ^Ihis volume, which contains an introduction by L. B. Mendel, gives 
suggestions in simple nontechnical terms concerning diets for slender and 
stocky people, for active and sedentary people of medium build, for the over- 
weight and underweight, for those who are susceptible to infections, and for 
those who suffer from indigestion or constipation. There are also chapters on 
nervous strain, city perils (lack of exercise, fresh air, and sunshine), the 
importance of posture, food and health habits, and the food faddist. 

The control of carbohydrate metabolism, J. J. R. MacLeod (Bui. Johns 
Hopkins Hosp, 54 (1954)9 No, 2, pp, 79^139, figs. 13 ). — series of three lec- 
tures delivered under the Christian A. Herter Foundation at the Johns Hopkins 
University, January 23^ 26, and 27, 1933. 

Mental effort in relation to gaseons exchange, heart rate, and mechanics 
of respiration, F. 0. and 0. G. Benedict (Carnegie Inst. "Wash. Pub. 449 
(1933), pp. 83, pis. 2, figs. 3).— This is the complete report of an investigation 
noted essentially from another source (H. S. H., 64, p. 268). 

Mental effort and metabolism (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 102 (1934)9 No. 7, 
p, 6^6).— This editorial on the studios noted above closes with the assurance 
that ” on the basis of all these carefully established observations, one may well 
agree with the conclusion reached by the Benedicts that mental effort per se is 
without signifleont influence on the energy metabolism. Mental achievement, 
therefore, need not be curtailed because of the high cost of living— at least so 
far as calories are concerned.” 

On natural colouring matters related to vitamins; Carotenes and flu- 
vines, R, Kuhn (Jour. l3oc. Chem. Indus., Chem. and Indus., 52 (1933), No. 49, 
pp. 081-980, jfigs. 3).— In this lecture, delivered at the 1933 meeting of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Science, the author reviews briefly the 
literature, consisting largely of contributions from his own laboratory (B, S. R., 
70, p. 666), on the chemical constitution of the various carotenoid pigments 
and the distribution, isolation, vitamin activity, and biological b^vior of the 
flavines (vitamin B/?). 

Evidence is summarized which suggests “ for the first time a reversible rela- 
tionship between a vitamin and an enzyme. One may imagine that vitamin 
Ba is the exogenous precursor of the yellow oxidation enzyme. The formation 
of the enzyme is supposed to occur by combination of the flavine with a col- 
loidal carrier. In this connection it is very remarkable that we have observed 
an excellent increase in growth of animals deficient in vitamin B* which have 
been given well dialyzed preparations of the yellow enzyme. Therefore, there 
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exist not only free vitamin which dialyzed easily, but also vitamin B* at- 
tached to carriers of high molecular weight, which cannot be dialyzed — ^just as 
in the case of the flavines.” 

It is also shown that flavines can act as biological hydrogen acceptors with 
a great variety of substrates, including lactic acid and pyruvic acid. This 
property is thought to explain the action of vitamin Ba as an intermediate 
substance in cell respiration. 

Further evidence of the existence of Reader’s vitamin B* (E. S. R., 65, p. 594) 
is afforded by the fact that crystallized lactoflavine, when first administered as 
a source of vitamin Ba to rats on the basal diet of Bourquin and Sherman (E. 
S. R., 66, p. 410), proved completely inactive in doses as large as 50X10-* g 
per day. When the diet was supplemented by vitamin Bi, the lactoflavine pro- 
moted good growth in doses as low as 5X10~* g per day. “ Crystallized lacto- 
flavine is, therefore, the most active preparation of vitamin Ba hitherto ob- 
tained. Whether the biological activity is due to the pigment itself should be 
further investigated. For the present, we can say that the vitamin activity 
remains not only after repeated crystallizations but also after purification by 
preparation of the chloroform-soluble acetyl compound and regeneration of the 
lactoflavine from this.” 

Natural pigments and vitamins (Jour. Amer. Med, Abboc,, 102 {lOH), No, 
2S, pp, 1944i 194S), — In this editorial discussion of the summary by Eluhn, 
noted above, the opinion is expressed that “ with the final chemical characteri- 
zation of ovoflavine and lactoflavine another of the vitamins [vitamin G] will 
have been completely identified. . . . The close connection between certain of 
the natural pigm^ts and indispensable nutritional factors emphasizes again 
the wisdom of a wide choice of foods and of consuming some foods in the 
uncooked natural state.” 

The biological relation between carotene and vitamin A, J. 0, Dsummonu 
and R. J. MAcWALTEa (Btocn&ti, Jour,, 27 (1983), No, 5, pp, 1342-1347, figs, g).— 
In a further attempt to demonstrate the conversion of carotene into vitamin A 
in the animal body (B. S. R., 70, p. 878), carotene was injected into the portal 
circulation of rabbits after a portion of the lobe of the liver had been removed 
aseptically under ether anesthesia. After a certain number of days, varying 
from 1 to 20, the animals were killed. The excised portion of the liver and a 
portion from the same lobe after the treatment were analyzed for vitamins A 
and D spectroscopically. There was no evidence of an increase in the vitamin 
A content of the liver until 8 days after the injection of the carotene. There 
was some loss of carotene, although not nearly as much as previously observed 
with cats. 

The authors conclude that the formation of vitamin A may have occurred 
earlier than 8 days, but that it was either utilized and converted into another 
substance or formed in too small amounts to be detected by the technic used. 

Further attempts to reproduce the conditions under wliich Olcott and McCann 
(B. S. R., 66i p. 607) observed the conversion of carotene into vitamin A are 
reported, but with negative results. 

Carotenoids and the vitamin A cycle in vision, G. Wald (Nature [Iron- 
134 (1934), No, 3376, p, 65, fig, 1), — ^In this extension of the author’s 
observations on the occurrence of vitamin A in the eye tissues of various 
animals (B. S. R., 70, p. 877), a brief report is given of an examination of the 
carotenoids of the frog’s eye, with a diagram illustrating the elements of visual 
purple vision in this animal. Evidence is presented leading to the conclusion 
that visual purple is probably “ a conjugated protein in which vitamin A is the 
prosthetic group.” It is pointed out that, since the ultimate source of vitamin 
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A in any vertebrate is in the diet, “ this is, at least in part, the reason for the 
failure of the visual purple mechanism (night blindness) in avitaminosis A,” 

Fish liver oils rich in vitamin A, J. A. Lovesn (Nature [London], 1S4 
(1934), No. 3385, p. 4^3). — It is noted briefly that samples of sturgeon 

sp.) liver oils have been found to resemble halibut liver oil in varying) 
widely in vitamin A potency, with some samples having a very high potency. 
The best sample examined had a value of 4,000 blue units in the antimony 
trichloride tost for 0.2 cc of a 20 percent solution. 

Tliree samples of the liver oil of the tunny (tuna) fish (Thunnm thynnus) 
caught ofl! Scarborough, England, gave blue values of 1,927, 1,993, and 2,724 
units, showing that tuna fish oil is r^tively rich in vitamin A. The livers 
contained from 20 to 25 percent of oil. 

Vitamin A and colds, E. L. and F. W. Gabdneb (Amer. Jour. Diseases Chil- 
dren, 47 (1934), No. 6, pp. 1261-1264)^—10. this study, carried out at Loma 
Linda, Oalil, two groups of 25 childr^ each from 6 to 14 yr. of age were 
paired as to sex and as nearly as possible as to age, nutritional condition, and 
susceptibility to colds. Eadbi member of group I was given daily one capsule 
of haliver oil (plain) containing at least 8,500 units of Vitamin A. An addi- 
tional group of 5 children was given 10 drops each of haliver oil representing 
1,000 units of vitamin A. The members of group II were placed on a diet so 
selected as to furnish about 10,000 units of. vitamin A daily. The range of 
intake, as calculated from food records kept by the mothers, was from 6,000 
to 12,000 units daily. A control group of 25 children received no treatment 
or special diet. Owing to the desire of the parents to place all children who 
were most susceptible to colds in the experimental groups, the children in the 
control group in general were those who had a much higher natural resistance 
to colds. 

The experiment began on November 20, 1932, and continued for 12 weeks, dur- 
ing which the occurrence of colds and the other essential data were reported 
weekly by the motheis. The children were weighed and measured at the be- 
ginning and end of the experiment. The mothers also filled out a questionnaire 
at the end of the period. 

The numbers completing the test were 28 for group I and for those receiving 
additional haliver oil, 19 for group II, and 22 for the control group. Of these, 
75 percent oC group I, 69 percent oC group II, and 14 percent of group III were 
considered to be susceptible to colds. During the experimental period the aver- 
age number of colds pe^r child was practically the same for the three groups, 
1.5, 1.6, and 1.6, respectively, lu the haUver-oil groups the colds during the 
experimental period wt're considered less severe than before in 53 percent and 
less prolonged in 40 percent of the entire number. Corresponding figures for 
group II were 36 and 27 percent. The average gains in weight for each child 
were 0.23, 0.24, and 0.15 lb. per week, resi)ectlvely. In group II the beneficial 
effects were most apparent among those whose intake of vitamin A was the 
highest, with possibly two exceptions. The diets of these two were found to be 
definitely lacking in foods containing vitamin C. The children whose diets in- 
cluded liberal amounts of milk and greens showed a satisfactory gain in growth 
and increased rehistauce to colds. In tlie contit>l group there were 3 children 
who had no colds during either the preliminary or experimental period. The 
diet in each case was found to be well balanced, with an abundance of spinach, 
carrots, and tomatoes. 

The authors conclude that haliver oil or a balanced diet including an abun- 
dance of foods containing vitamin A plays a definite role in decreasing the inci- 
dence and severity of colds among school children. Increased resistance is ao- 
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componied by a higher degree of general health, as is shown by an increase in 
weight” 

On the effect of linoleic acid and yeast upon the growth of rats on high 
fat diet, T. Sahashi (Bui, Agr, Chem, Soc, Japan, 10 (1934), ^o. pp, 
8&-~86, figa, 9). — ^Data are given on the specific gravity, refractive index, acid, 
saponification and iodine values, and vitamin A content (+ values) of samples 
of butter, beef fat, lard, cod-liver oil, blubber and intestine oils ol the finback 
whale, soybean oil, white sesame oil, peanut oil, coconut oil, palm oil, oiul olive 
oil. 

These fats and oils were also tested on rats in diets in which the fat compiised 
15 or 20 percent of an otherwise satisfactory diet. The rats failed to grow 
satisfactorily on all of the diets except the one containing butter. When the 
same diets were supplemented with 50 to 100 mg of linoleic acid per rat per 
day, growth was satisfactory on all the diets except the one containing cod-liver 
oil. This is thought to demonstrate anew the importance of linoleic acid as a 
dietary element. 

Oomparative determinations of the antinenritic vitamin content of rice 
made by experiments on the rice bird and by the rat tests, J. P. Sfbtjyt 
{Arch. NicJland, Physiol. Eomme et Anim, 19 (1984), B, pp. 29S-300 ). — 
Determinations of the vitamin Bi content of six samples of rice, using ricebirds 
and rats, in both cases with the international vitamin Bi standard in compari- 
son, are reported with almost identical results. 

Vitamin Ba and the pellagra-like dermatitis in rats, P. Gtobgy (Nature 
ILondon'l, 188 (1984), No. 8861, pp. 498, 499).— In this preliminary report evi- 
dence is summarized briefly, leading to the conclusion that the antidormatitis 
factor in what was formerly called vitamin Ba is not contained in the vitamin Bi 
as isolated in flavone pigment. “ This antidennatitis factor cannot be identical 
with vitamin B* for the following reasons: (1) Our animals show no signs of B* 
deficiency ; (2) the skin lesions can be alleviated by alkaline autoclaved marmite 
in which, according to Reader, the vitamin Bi must have been destroyed. One 
might rather identify it with the alkali-stable factor 7 of H. Chick and A. M. 
Copping [B. S. R., 55, p. 592] or the Bb pigeon factor. In order to avoid con- 
fusion, we have for the time being named this ‘ rat pellagra preventive factor * in 
its narrow sense vitamin B«.” 

The vitamin content of Philippine foods.— 11, Vitamin C in various 
fruits and vegetables, A. J. Hebmano and G. Sepulveda, Jb. (Philippine Jour. 
8ci., 53 (1984), No. 4, PP- 879-890, pi. 1, figs. 16). — In this continuation of the 
series of studies noted previously (B. S. R., 63, p. 692), the vitamin C values of 
15 kinds of fruits and leafy vegetables purchased in the public markets of 
Manila were determined in curative tests on guinea pigs. Tlie fruits were pre- 
pared by cutting the pulp in fine pieces, grinding thoroushly in a porcelain mor- 
tar, and squeezing through cheesecloth. The vegetables were for the most part 
fed in the fresh state. In general the materials to be tested were fed in only one 
dosage. 

Of the fruits tested, the sugar apple (Annona squamosa), in doses of 10 cc of 
the strained pulp and juice of the matured ripe fruit, promoted growth at an 
average rate of 4.74 g daily and was pronounced an excellent source of 
vitamin C. 

Soursop (A. muricata), which brought about an average daily gain of 4.21 g 
“When fed in 8-ec doses,, was also considered an excellent source of vitamin 0. 
The Mango (Mangifera indica) and the mandarin (Citrus noMUs) were classed 
as very potent sources of vitamin C. In two tests of the mango, doses of 6.7 g 
daily brought about gains in weight of 4.98 and 7.14 g daily, and in a single 
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test of tlio mantlariu 5 g, a gain of 5.19 g. Lanzones (Lansium domoaticum) 
contained vitamin C in small amounts, 10 cc of the material inducing a gain of 
only 2.15 g daily. 

Tho leafy vegetables wore all fed in 10-g quantities, using the leaves and in 
most cases the tender shoots, Vinespinach (Basella mWa ) , Tcanhong (Ipomoea 
reptans), amaranth (Amaranthus riridis), lettuce {Lactuca aativa), Chinese 
cabbage {Bramca cJiinmais), and jute leaves (Corchonis olitorius) were aU 
considered excellent sources of vitamin C, causing gains of between 5 and 6 g 
daily. Chili leaves {Capsicum frutcscens), Chinese mustard (B. integritolia) , 
and an edible fern {Athyrium esculenfum) contained no appreciable amounts of 
vitamin C. 

Glutathione and vitamin 0 in the crystalline lens, E. 1. Evans (Nature 
ILondon], 134 (1934), No, S379, pp, ISO, 181).— It is noted briefly that an ex- 
amination of tho ascorbic acid content of the crystalline lens by the indophenol 
titiation method ol Tillmans indicated that the lens contains about 0.26-0.46 mg 
ascorbic acid per gram, but that doses of 2.5, 3.5, or 5 g of fresh crystalline lens 
added daily to the scorbutic diet of guinea pigs did not support growth or pro- 
long tho survival period. This is thought to indicate that the crystalline lens 
contains only small amounts of ascorbic acid. The absence of free cysteine or 
cystine was also demonstrated. 

Glutathione and vitamin O in the crystalline lens, T* W. Bisgh and W. J. 
Dann (Nature [London], 134 (1934), No. 3384, P- 383).— In reply to the claim 
of Evans, noted above, that tlic crystalline lens contains only an insignificant 
amount of ascorbic acid, attention is called to the diflSiculty in u‘=Jing the lens 
in curative or prophylactic biological tests on account of a toxic action. On 
using the tooth structure method and administering the material sei)arately 
instead of with the diet, the presence of ascorbic acid in considerable amounts 
has been demonstrated. Attention is also called to the fact that the iodine 
titration of tho lens extract measures the content of glutathione and indo- 
phenol-roducmg substances together instead of glutathione alone. 

Synthesis of vitamin O by the infant, P. Bx>Kwm, U. Sanders, and N. 
Bbzssonoff (Nature [London], 134 {1934), No, 33*iS, pp, IJfi, 143, fig, I).— The 
authors note briefly that testa oC the urine of infants for vitamin C by the 
Bezssonoff color reagent (E. S. B., 51, p. 714), which has been standardized 
against pure crystalline ascorbic acid, showed wide variations with age and 
diet “Like the rat and the bird, the human infant possesses the faculty of 
producing vitamin 0. This faculty, markedly evidenced up to the age of 5 
mo., is aftcM’wards diminished and disappears in infants of 14 mo. or above- 
It should he mentioned that the excretion of vitamin 0 in the urine often 
ceases in sick or dysli*ophic Infants.” 

A comparison of solar ultraviolet radiation in Baltimore and Bogota, 
A. P. ('HAVARitfA and P. Gomez-Vega (Amer. Jour. Hyg., 20 (1934), No, 2, pp. 
303-512, fig. J ), — ^Measurements of solar ultraviolet radiation made by the zinc 
sulfide metliod in Bogota, Colombia, are compared with the results reported by 
Clark for Baltimore, Md., using the same method (E. S. It., 65, p. 96). 

“ In Bogota there are two periods of maximum intensity during the year, 
one in the spring and one in the autumn. Maximum values for clear days at 
noon are approximately the same as those obtained in Baltimore in July (6,000 
e per square centimeter per second), but during the winter minimum, which is 
more pronounced than the summer minimum, the energy does not fall below 
2,000 e per square centimeter per second, which is four times as great as the 
midwinter intensity In Baltimore.” 
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A specific dietary factor for lactation, W. Nakahaba, F, Inxjkai, and S. 
Kato {Imp, Acad, [Japan} Proc., 10 (IW), No, 5, pp, 2^8-870).— In this pre- 
liminary report, data are summarized leading to the suggestion that the lacta- 
tion-promoting substance shown to be absent from the synthetic diet previously 
described (E. S. B., 71, p. 420) is not related to the vitamin B (wmplex. On 
supplementing the diet with a concentrate of acidified 60 percent alcohol extract 
of beef liver, an adsorbate of this fraction on acid earth, and the nonadsorbable 
fraction obtained by filtration, considerable success in lactation was secured 
with the whole extract and the nonadsorbable fraction but not with the 
adsorbate. The percentages of young in the first litters weaned at the age of 
21 days were 1.02 percent for the basal diet alone, 41.02 percent for the diet 
supplemented with the whole extract, 9.83 percent for the diet supplemented 
with the adsorbate, and 57.50 percent for the diet supplemented with the non- 
adsorbable fraction. 

The authors suggest that “the lactation promoting substance of liver may 
constitute a new dietary principle, for which we propose the designation of 
* lactation factor * or * factor L ’. It seems probable that this lactation factor 
is present in yeast, rice polishings, etc., but in so small an amount that very 
large quantities of these materials are required to support lactation as observed 
by previous workers.” 

Dietary depigmentation of young rats, F. J. Gobteb {Nature [I/yadon}, 
1S4 (19S4), No, 3384, P- S82, figs, 2).— It is noted briefly that young black (or 
hooded) rats on a ration containing much carbohydrate, vitamin Bi as the 
acid clay standard, Ba furnished by egg white or horse flesh, A and D as a 
standardized cod-liver oil, McCollum salt mixture, and the necessary amino 
acids in the form of casein, egg white, or horse flei^ frequently ifliow symptoms 
of yellowish depigmentation of the fur after about 2 mo. The symptoms are 
less pronounced if the carbohydrate contains much cellulose, and develop more 
rapidly if the diet contains much fat or sugar. 

Among a number of foodstuffs tested for curative properties, lemon juice 
effected partial cure in one of several rats and slight improvement in two others. 
Whole yeast brought about slow cure, which was complete in about 2 mo. 
When the yeast was omitted depigmentation again took place almost imme- 
diately, sometimes with loss of fur on the head, neck, and back. 

Various suggestions are given relating the phenomenon described to possible 
vitamin deficiencies. The diet used was thought to be deficient in the pellagra- 
preventive factor B(. of Gyorgy noted on page 282 or the growth factor Y of 
Chick and Copping (B. S. B., 65, p. 502). The possible relationship to pellagra is 
also suggested by the symmetrical distribution of returning pigment and by the 
alleged relation, as noted by Leader (B. S. B., 64, p. 595), between pellagra 
and diets rich in sugar. 

TEXTIUES Am) CLOTHUra 

Properties of knit underwear fabrics of various constructions, C. H- 
H a ml in and B. K. Wobnfb {[U, 8,} Bur, Standards Jour, Res,, IS (1934), No. 
3, pp. 311-^29, pis. 2, figs. 7).— The thermal transmission, air permeability, 
thickness, weight, compressional characteristics, and coefficient of friction, 
measured under specified conditions, are recorded for 97 representative under- 
wear fabrics of given constructions and fiber compositions. Interrelations 
between properties are shown graphically with the constructions and fiber 
compositions of the individual fabrics indicated. In general the thermal trans- 
mission and air permeability of these fabrics varied inversely with thickness 
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and with weight, the total compression varied directly with thickness, and the 
compressibility varied directly with density. The coefficient of friction was 
lowest for fabrics made from continuous filament silk and rayon yams. It 
was evident however, that when any one propeity is fixed the other properties 
may be varied considerably. 

Quality guides in buying ready-made dresses, G. L. Scott (U. 8. Dept, 
Agr Leaflet 105 (1934), PP- S). — Suggestions are given for judging ready-made 
•dresses for the quality of the fabric in cotton, silk, rayon, and other synthetic 
labrics and wool, and also tor quality of cut and workmanship. The principal 
points to look for when buying a dress are summarized as style and fabric 
suited to the needs; a label that tells what kind of fibers make up the ma- 
terial; definite information about shrinkage, weighting, or sizing, and color 
lastness to sunlight and washing; fabrics made of durable yams, with firm, 
balanced weave; staple fabrics rather than novelties for economy; all pieces 
cut the right way of tlie goods ; full cut with plenty of room ; neat, appropriate, 
and serviceable workmanship; and allowances for alterations, particularly in 
growing girls* dresses. 

The effect of dry-clcaning and mechanical cleaning upon furs, K. 
Cranob, V. Fishek, a. SrNDT, L. Perrin, A. Meyer, and V. Clark (Iowa State 
Col, Jour, 8ci„ 8 (193 f), No, 3, pp, -{37-447, pis, 5, flgs, 7). — ^This is a progress 
report of research which is being conducted in the department of textiles and 
clothing at Iowa Slate College. The furs tested included Hudson seal, North- 
ern seal, opossum, skunk, muskrat, beaver, squirrel, rabbit, fox, and raccoon. 
The furs w*ere all cured by salt alum tannage, the samples used in the com- 
parison of the two methods of cleaning were matched as closely as possible 
as to location and quality, and the cleaning was done in commercial establish- 
ments according to standard methods. 

Of the nine to.sls made on the furs cleaned by both methods, six were in 
favor of mechanical cleaning (tossing in a cleaner drum with “Polar Bear 
Meal*’, a corn product) — other-soluble content, breaking strength, elongation, 
thickness of pelt, abrasion, and length of hair. 3?he other three tests, which 
were in favor of dry cleaning, were increase in gloss, diameter, and reflection 
factor. The better results obtained in these tests with dry cleaning were 
Jvttributed to the paralfin-oil rinse. 

Microphotographs of the hair structure of the different furs before and after 
cleaning are included, and show not only the effect of the cleaning process but 
also the wide differences in appearance of the more durable and loss durable 
furs. “The less durable furs had large medullas an<l sharp scales. Beaver 
had the smallest medulla and rabbit the largest medulla in proportion to the 
cortex of any of the furs studied.” 

HOME MAHAGEMEISTT AND EttlllPMENT 

Ldving expenditures of a group of Illinois farm families, 1930, 1031, 
1932, R. C. Freeman (Tlhnois Sta. Bui, 4 O 6 (1934), pp. 365-406, flgs. 6).— In 
this study the same plan was followed as in an earlier study reported in 
Bulletin 372 (B. S. R., 66, p. 494). The report covers the analysis of 429 farm 
family records sent in to the University of Illinois for summarization during 
the 3-yr. period 1930 to 1932, inclusive. Of these records, 111 were for 1930, 
and 159 each for 1931 and 1932. Among them w’cre continuous records for 
the 3-yr, period from 56 families. 

For the three years 1930, 3931, and 1932, the averages for the number of 
meml)ers per family were 3.8, 3.9, and 4,1, respectively; the percentage of 
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owners, 63.6, 47, and 47 peicent; the number of acres farmed per family, 202, 
209, and 216; the number of rooms in the house, 8, 7, and 7.7; the realized 
income, $2,190, $1,791, and $1,308; and the money value of commodities and 
services fuimished by the farm, $635, $645, and $560, respectively. 

The lower income-groups put a higher proportion of their savinscs into life 
insurance, while the higher income-groups used other forms of investment to 
a greater extent. During the 3-yr. period there was a tendency to use savings 
to offset a declining income and to supplement the income where possible by 
working away from the farm. The amount of home-produced food increased 
considerably in 1931 over 1930 and only slightly in 1932 over 1931. The average 
daily food cost per adult male unit was 43 ct. in 1930, 40 ct. in 1931, and 31 ct. 
in 1932. Eight percent of the total realized income was used each jear for 
operating expenditures. Cash expenditures for shelter decreased markedly 
in 1932 from those of the other two years, particularly in the highest and 
lowest income-groups. The average amount spent per family for repairs for 
the house dropped from $39 in 1930 to $10 in 1932, and furnishings and furni- 
ture from $83 to $26. The average expenditure per family for clothing declined 
48 percent from 1930 to 1932, with a greater proportion of the decline in the 
wives’ clothing than in the husbands’. Expenditures classed as general declined 
more than any other class. 

The changes made during the 3-yr. period by the 56 families keeping accounts 
for the entire time corresponded closely with the general figures. The per- 
centage reductions in total realized income and in available cash for family 
living were exactly the same — 40 and 52 percent, respectively. In all of the 
items the percentage reductions showed close agreement, leading the author to 
conclude that the variations in the composition of the larger groups was not 
a significant factor in causing the variation in incomes and income distribution 
from year to year. 

Arranged in decreasing order on the basis of the purchasing power of the 
dollar, the average retrenchments! in expenditures from 1930 to 1932 were in 
recreation, gifts, automobile, savings, education, repairs and furnishings, 
church, operating, personal items, health, and clothing. Food consumption in- 
creased on account of the increase in home-produced food. 


MISGEII.ANE0US 


International directory of agricnltaral experimental institutions in hot 
countries {Roma: Internatl. Inst Agr,^ 19S4i pp. XV+SeS, figs 13).— This sup- 
plements the publication previously noted (E. S. B., 69, p. 481) by a replace- 
ment of an earlier monograph (E. S. B., 66, p. 88). The material presented 
is extensively revised and published in parallel columns in French and English. 

[Annual Report of Puerto Rico Insular Station, 1933], F. A. LOpez 
Doi&dNOTJEz {Puerto Rico Dept Agr. and Oow. 8ta. Ann. Rpt 1933^ Spanish eA, 
pp. J25).— The experimental work not previously referred to is for the most 
part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

[Miscellaneous papers from the Michigan Station] (Michigan Sta. Quart 
Bui. 17 (1934) t ^ 0 . 1, pp. 69, figs. 13).— In addition to papers noted ^sewhere 
in this issue or previously, there are included abstracts entitled Dissociation 
in Yeasts, by F. W. Fabian and N. B. McCullough* (pp. 51, 52), and A Portable 
Small Grain Thresher (describing a smaU thresher designed for threshing small 
grain from experimental plats), by A. G. Weidemann* (p. 53). 


»Jour. Bact, 27 (1934), No. 6, ' 
* Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 26 (19 


. flga 15. 

). No. 4, pp. 346-352, figs. 2. 



NOTES 


Louisiana Station. — ^Dr. Alfred EL Meyer, associate soil technologist since 
1929, died September 15, 1034, iiom injuries lollowing an automobile accident 
Di\ Meyor was born in Grafton, Wis , in 1888, graduated from the University 
of Wisconsm in 1911, and received the Ph. D. degree in 1927. He became asso- 
ciated with the U. S. D. A. Soil Survey in 1911, resigning to take charge of 
the soil survey of the University of Georgia in 1920. He was appointed asso*- 
date professor of agronomy and associate agronomist in Clemson College and 
the South Carolina Station in 1927. At the time of his death he was serving 
as regional director ol Louisiana pi ejects in the Soil Erosion Service of the 
U. S. Department of the Interior, 

American Society of Agronomy. — ^This society held its twenty-seventh 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., November 22 and 23, 1934. The sessions 
were preceded by those of the American Soil Survey Association, held Novem- 
ber 20 and 21, making a very full and comprehensive program for the week. 

The address of the president, R. I. Throckmorton of Kansas, was entitled 
The Hesponsibilities of Agronomists. The view was expressed that “ whether 
the agriculture of the country becomes definitely organized, regimented, or 
more stabilized through education, it seems that the scientists in the various 
fields of research in soils and crops are facing a period of increased activity 
and responsibility.” 

The address of the president, B. L Ihrockmorton of Kansas, was entitled 
enlists in agronomy should be true scholars, men of learning who have a 
broad vision and who can see the field of agriculture as a whole. The edu- 
cational trend of today, however, tends to produce men of skill and of high 
specific knowledge. Technical skill in working with plants or soils in the 
field, greenhouse, and laboratoiy is essential, but it is not enough. The agrono- 
mist must have not only skill in his technical field, but he must also have an 
eager and questioning mind if he is to be responsive to his obligations. He 
must also be able to appreciate and understand the relation of his problems 
and of his findings to the entire field of agriculture. The man who is inten- 
sively trained in a narrow field, regardless of how important that field may be, 
will not, unless he is an exceptional human being, be able to see the broader 
aspects of the results of his research to society.” Moreover, ” if agronomists 
are to bo developed who can successfully meet the problems of the future, it 
will be necessary during their undergraduate days to do more than insist upon 
good training in the basic sciences and in agriculture. These men must be 
taught the importance of cooperating with other scientists, and they must be 
bellied to understand how to work with others and to be tolerant of their 
ideas. This spirit and altitude must be developed during the undergraduate 
days, while the student’s mind and reaction may be more readily molded to 
such a pattern. The spirit of cooperation has always been important but is 
rapidly becoming more essential in agronomic research. As more attention is 
given to fundamental research in agronomy the problems become more clos^ 
related to other sciences, and the cooperation of men in these related fields is 
necessary for their solution.” 

The report of the editor, J. D. Luckett of New Tork, showed that substantial 
publication difficulties had been largely overcome within the year with the 
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restoration of the normal space limits of the Journal, an exceptionally small 
carry-over of papers, and an interval between date of acceptance and date of 
publication of contributions reduced “to the lowest point practicable in the 
printing of a monthly magazine.” 

Announcement was made of the acceptance by the society of the administra- 
tion of an annual award of $5,000 ofEorcd by the Chilean Nitrate Educational 
Bureau for research in the iniportaiice of the rarer elements in agriculture. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year included H. K. Hayes of Minnesota 
as president, R. M. Salter of Ohio as vice president, and R. D. Lewis of Ohio 
and C. E. Alillar of Michigan as chairmen, respectively, of the sections of crops 
and soils. J. H. Parker of Kansas, F. D. Richey of the U. S. D. A. Bureau of 
Plant Industry, and R, M. Salter of Ohio were elected fellows. 

Sixth Interaational Botanical Congress. — ^The preliminary program for 
this Congress, to be held in Amsterdam September 2-7, 1935, includes the fol- 
lowing topics: Agronomy interactions between roots and soil, interactions 
between plants, virus dis(»ascs, weed flora as an indicator of soil conditions in 
agri(‘nltnre, and grassland associations; c>tolog.v and genetics — structure of 
chromosomes, crossing over v. conversion, terminology of cytology and genetics, 
pairing of chromosomes in iwlyploids. reduction division in fungi, chain and ring 
iormation of chromosomes, microscopical slructure of the cell wall, vncuome, 
chondriome, and idastids, colloid chemistry of protoplasm, vital staining, ex- 
perimental mutations, genetieal basis of size and form, sexuality in fungi, 
genetics and breeding of inimuiio vaiieties and inbreeding, taxonomy and 
genetics, plasm and gen(UM)e in their mutual relations, and lethal factors; 
geobotany, ecology, and phytogeography — climax associations in northwest 
Europe and North Amerha, cartography, plant geography in younger forma- 
tions, the halophyte problem, and classification and nomenclature of vegeta- 
tion units; morphology and anatomy — size and form, genetieal basis of size 
and form, phytohormones, leaf arrangements, flower morphology, female fruc- 
tification and phylogeny of conifers, wood anatomy, relations between anatomy 
and external morphology, and morphology of bryophytes; mycology and bac- 
teriology-differential characters in hymenomycetes, nomenclature of fungi, 
sexuality in fungi, retluction division in fungi, biologic foiins of fungi, im- 
portance of microbiological inve.sligalions in the study of agricultural problems, 
and phylogeny and taxonomy of phycomycetes ; phytopathology — ^biological basis 
of plant quarantine, virus diseases, immunization, and physiologic diseases; 
and plant physiology — photosynthesis, phylohormones, oxidation, reduction, and 
metabolism, permeability and the accumulation of mineral elements, sub- 
microscopical structure of the cell wall, translocation of plastic materials, and 
influencing the cycle of development in ))lants. Sections are also included on 
paleobotany and taxonomy and nomenclature. . 

New Journal. — LnntJtruh'Hliogskolans Annaler is being issued by tbe Agri- 
cultural College of Sweden at Uppsala. The initial volume contains the fol- 
lowing articles in English, with Swedish summaries : Fat and Calcium Metab- 
olism — [I] and II. by A. Wesicrlund (pp. 1-31) ; The Chemical Characteristics 
of Soil Profiles — I, The Podz^d, by S. Mattson and Y. Gustafsson (pp. 33-68) ; 
and Continued Research upon Variation and Heredity of Some Characters in 
White Leghonis, Rhode Island Reds, and Barnevelders, by J. Axelsson (pp. 
69-207). An article in Swedish, with English summary, is also included en- 
titled Agricultural Chemical Factors Leading to Anemic Conditions with Local 
Occurrence in Northern Sweden, by O. Svanberg (pp. 209-250), 
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EDITORIAL 

THEOBALD SMITH (18S»-1934) 

In the TTords of a recent tribute in Nature, “ with the death on 
December [10] of Dr. Theobald Smith, there has passed away a 
great figure in the science of animal pathology. Much of his life 
was spent in research on veterinary science, and his work illustrates 
the natural intimate connection between human and veterinary 
medicine, for his researches were of so accurate and fundamental 
a character that they made far-reaching additions to knowledge of 
disease both in man and the lower animals. The bieadth of his 
outlook was remarkable, and many branches of pathology have been 
enriched by his keen insight.” 

A distinguished speaker at Dr. Smith’s funeral pointed out that 
he was the originator and the builder of the opportunities and the 
fields in which he worked. His long public service began with his 
appointment in 1884 in charge of investigations of infectious animal 
diseases in the newly created Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. He left the Department in 1896 
to become director of the pathological laboratory of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Health and built up both this laboratory and the 
department of comparative pathology in Harvard University. In 
1911 he was selected to organize and direct the recently established 
department of animal pathology of the Rockefeller Institute, located 
at Princeton, N. J., retiring as director emeritus in 1929. At essen- 
tially all stages his work was that of a pioneer. 

Dr. Smith’s period of productive activity covered approximately 
half a century, but the discovery with which his name is most widely 
associated came at the beg innin g of his career. This dealt with the 
role of the cattle tick in the spread of Texas fevei-. In 1889, with 
his coworker Dr. F. L. Kilbome, director of the B. A. I. Experiment 
Station, he accurately described the causal protozoan responsible 
for the disease, and in 1893 they showed that it was transmitted from 
one animal to another by the progeny of cattle ticks which had lived 
on infected cattle. In this way it was proved conclusively for the 
first time in history that the essential etiological factor of an infec- 
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tious disease may be a microparasite that reaches its victims only 
through an intermediate host. In the words of President Thomas 
of Eutgers College, this fnndamental discovery “ approaches in im- 
portance the pioneer work of Pasteur . . . , providing a new 
approach to the study of communicable diseases and placing agri- 
culture forever in his debt by saving the cattle industry of the South 
and Southwest.” Probably of greatest importance was its contingent 
bearing on tihe combating of such human diseases as malaria and 
yellow fever. 

Other early studies dealt with the bacteria associated with specific 
diseases. Among these were hog cholera and swine plague, in con- 
nection with which the first attempt was made to immunize with 
killed bacterial cultures; his differentiation of a number of strains of 
tubercle bacilli and the forms of the disease which they produced; 
and his observations, reported in 1895-96, of scurvy in guinea pigs 
following their maintenance on oats and bran without green feed. 

Natwe points out that many of his findings were of striking origi- 
nality, although they were often unheeded and rediscovered later by 
others. “ The discovery of new phenomena,” according to that jour- 
nal, “ appears to have been his chief interest, though the subjects at 
which he worked had eminently practical aims, and his career Illus- 
trates the fundamental value of informed and intensive observation 
by those engaged in work on practical issues.” 

Kecognition of the full significance of much of Dr. Smith’s work 
was frequently belated, but he lived to see it widely known and gen- 
erally appreciated. He was the recipient of many honors in this 
country and abroad, including a long list of honorary degrees from 
some of the world’s great universities, membership in the National 
Academy of Sciences, the Eoyal Society of Great Britain, and many 
others, and the Copley Medal of the Eoyal Society and the Manson 
Medal of the Eoyal Society of Tropical Medicine. His death 
brought forth many striking encomiums upon his achiev^ents, but 
perhaps none was more appropriate than the following tribute of 
President Eliot of Harvard University upon his departure from that 
institution in 1915 : “1 have felt under great obligations to Dr. Smith 
ever since 1 first made his acquaintance 20 yr. ago. He has stood 
for me ever since as completely satisfying my ideal of the type of 
modem scientist — simple, diligent, loving truth, seeking truth, but 
se^dng it for the promotion of the welfare of mankind.” 

The constructive infiuence of such a career will not soon be 
forgotten. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


AGEICULTITKAL AND BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTBY 

Studies on the combinations of certain amino acids and proteins In the 
solid state with certain gaseons acids and bases, E. J. CzABiTsrrzKT and 
G. L. A. Schmidt {Jour, Biol, Chem., 105 (19S4), No. 2, pp. 801-511, figs. 5).— 
The combining capacities of a number of amino acids, proteins, and some re- 
lated compounds were determined by means of a gasometric titration of which 
the end point consisted in the sudden break in the partial pressure curves of 
the gaseous acids and bases used at the moment of completion of the stoichio- 
metric reaction which, within certain limiting conditions, was found always to 
take place. 

“ It was found possible to correlate roughly the combining capacities of cer- 
tain proteins in the dry state for ammonia with the content of free carboxyl 
groups. The combining capacities of certain proteins for hydrogen chloride 
are approximately determined by the content of eamino nitrogen of lysine, 
the imino nitrogen of tryptophan, the guanidine group of arginine, the tertiary 
and imino nitrogen groups of histidine, and the tertiary nitrogen of the 
— CON — groups (based on the content of proline and hydroxyproline) . 

“ On the basis of the phase rule diagrams, it is concluded that tlie combi- 
nations between the solid proteins cited and hydrogen chloride as well as 
ammonia are chemical in nature and within certain limits take place in 
stoichiometric proportions. The change In heat content with dissociation, the 
change in free energy with dissociation, and the change in entropy with dis- 
sociation have been calculated for the ammonium and hydrogen chloride salts 
of certain amino acids in the solid state. The dissociation pressures of these 
salts have been determined at three different temperatures. Similar data are 
presented for the compounds formed by treating the hexone bases with 
hydrogen sulfide.” 

The stability of cystine in acid solution, E. Shinohaba and M. Esupatbick 
(Jour. Biol. Chem., 105 ^9S^), No. 2, pp. 2il-251 ). — Cystine in solution in 
hydrochloric acid was found to be unstable, producing, on standing, a reduc- 
ing substance which could be detected by means of a titration with iodine. In 
an atmosphere of nitrogen and at room temperature, the change became de- 
tectable after an induction period of about 7 days. The decomposition was 
observed to take place in the dark, also, and in the absence of iron and copper 
ions. “At 80® [0.] the change is more rapid, becoming distinct by the end of 
6 hr. The reducing substance is mainly cysteine, the source of its production 
being the hydrolysis of cystine. An alkaline solution of cystine undergoes a 
similar change at a much faster rate.” 

A modified nitroprusside test for the determination of organic thiol com- 
pounds and a cobalt complex test for the determination of cysteine in the 
presence of cystine are described as follows: 

“(1) Modified nitroptnaside test— Two cc of 0.2 m zinc acetate solution, then 
2 cc of 1 M ammonium hydroxide solution, were added to 5 cc of test solution 
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cooled to 25®. To the solution 0.5 cc of 5 percent sodium nitroprusside solution 
was added, and the final mixture was shaken. The color was compared with 
the colors of a series of standards. 

“(2) Cohalt complex test . — ^Two cc of 0.2 m cobaltous chloride solution were 
added to the 5 cc of the test solution cooled to 25®, and the mixture was then 
made strongly alkaline by the addition of 4 cc of 0.5 n sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion. After thorough shaking 1 cc of 3 percent hydroneii peroxide solution 
was added, and the cobaltic hydroxide was removed by fill ration or centrifug- 
ing. The brownish yellow color of the solution was stable for more than 12 hr. 
The final color was compared with the color of standards prepared in thi^ 
same way.” 

The electric charge of the colloid particles of protoplasm, 11. Sen {Ann. 
Bot. [London], 48 {1934), No. 189, pp. lJtS-151, pi. 1, fig. J).“-The cataphoretic 
migration of the particles of living protoplasm in the single cells of the petiole 
hair of Ui'tica dioica and of the root hair of Azolla pinnata was observed in a 
hanging-drop preparation in dark-field illumination. 

When the current passing through the water drop in which the cell was 
mounted was not permitted to exceed 15Ata and was not applied for more than 
5 sec. at a time, the protoplasm appeared not to be injured! and the cataphoretic 
response of the same cell could he observed repeatedly. Larger currents or 
longer periods of application caused coagulation toward the anode. The poten- 
tial applied was from 2 to 40 v, with similar results in all cases. 

“ These observations show that (1) tlie particles of protoplasm carry a nega- 
tive charge, since their cataphoretic migration is always toward that end of 
the cell whose adjacent electrode is made the anode; (2) immediately at the 
‘break’ of the current the particles migrate In the opposite direction; (3) 
when the intensity of the current is not such as to injure the protoplasm, these 
observations can be repeated several times on the same hair with reversal of 
the direction of current. Further, the velocity of cataphoretic migration of 
single particles of protoplasm of the Azolla root hair has been measured, and 
this velocity has been found to he independent of the shape and size of the 
particles.” 

Separation of cellulose particles in membranes of cotton fibers by treat- 
ment with hydrochloric add, W. K. Fabb and S. H. Fosebson {Contrih. Boyce 
Thompson Inst., 6 {1934), No. 3, pp. 309-313, figs. 2 ). — ^The microchomicul 
method of removing noncellulose material from cotton coll walls by means of 
the less active pectin solvents became less effective when applied on a larger 
scale. Seeking a method which would yield larger quantities of the pure cellu- 
lose particles required, the authors found that “ treatment of mature cotloii 
fibers with HGl (sp. gr. 1.19) for periods ranging from 0.5 hr. to 5 days re- 
sulted in the removal, during the longer intervals, of the noncellulose constit- 
uents. Large quantities of cellulose in the form of particles were obtained 
for experimental purposes. Microchemical, optical, and X-ray diffraction 
analyses showed that the essential cellulose nature of the particles was 
unaltered.” 

X-ray diffraction patterns of cellnlose partides and interpretations of 
cellulose diffraction data, W. K. Fabb and W. A. Sisson {ContHb. Boyce 
Thompson Inst., $ {1934), No. 3, pp. 31S-321, fig. i).— Using separated and puri- 
fied cellulose particles obtained by means of the method of Farr and Eckerson, 
above noted, the authors found that this material, “when pressed into pellets 
and mounted upon an X-ray diffraction apparatus, gave a typical Bebye- 
Sherrer cellulose pattern. When the particles were treated with 18 percent 
NaOH a pattern characteristic of mercerized cellulose was obtained. 
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Certain X-ray diffraction phenomena which heretofore have seemed to neces- 
sitate the assumption of the existence of hypothetical submicroscopic micellae 
are explained equally well by these microscopically visible particles of cellulose, 
observable as units in the youuff cotton fibers but united in the later stages of 
growth by nonccllulose cementing substances to form fibrils in which the 
cellulose particles can no longer bo seen as individuals.” 

Some physico-chemical properties of lactose, I, II, B. L. Herbington 
(Jour, Dairy Sci., 17 (1934), Nos, 7, pp, 501-518, figs, 5; 8, pp, 533-542, figs, 3 ), — 
Results of a scries of investigations are reported. 

I. The spoiUaneous a'ystalUxation of supersaturated solutionis of lactose , — ^It 
was found that lactose solutions could be supercooled greatly without crystal- 
lization taking place, and in the absence of agitation the degree of supercooling 
necessary for crystallization was less for concentrated than for dilute solu- 
tions. There was no sharp dividing line between the metastable and labile 
zones in supersaturated lactose solutions. During the supercooling of a solution 
of lactose the rate of nuclei formation passed through a maximum, the tem- 
perature for the most rapid formation being higher in the case of concentrated 
solutions. 

The rate of crystal growth passed through a maximum as the temperature 
was lowered. In the absence of agitation at low temperatures the rate of 
crystallization was so slow that mutarotation could not be the limiting factor. 
Lactose solutions could he so greatly supersaturated that they resembled solids, 
at room temperature if protected from moisture. Lactose glasses were hygro- 
scopic, absorbing moisture from the air until dilute enough for crystallization 
to take place. These glasses wore supersaturated with both alpha hydrate and 
beta anhydride. Lactose glasses, when desiccated, lost part of their moisture 
quickly and came to an apparent constant weight, but the removal of the last 
portions of water from such glasses was very slow. Precipitating lactose with 
alcohol did not produce equilibrium lactose. Alpha lactose was more readily 
precipitated from solutions by alcohol than beta lactose. Precipitated lactose 
varied in composition and usually contained more alpha lactose than was 
present in the equilibrium moisture. 

II. Factors infieivomg the crystalline hahit of lactose , — ^The crystalline habit 
of alpha hydrate was found to vary greatly under different conditions of crystal- 
lization. The principal factor governing this habit was the precipitation pres- 
sur(‘, the ratio of the actual concentration to the solubility. When this ratio 
was varied, a great variety of crystals were produced. Sucrose did not have 
a specific action upon the crystalline form of lactose, but it did have a precipi- 
tating effc^c't upon that sugar. Both alpha hydrate and beta anhydride formed 
needles if crystallized rapidly. The two could be readily distinguislied, how- 
ever, by the fact that the prisms of alpha hydrate were always straight and 
those of beta anhydride cuiwed. 

The physiologico-biochemical principles of tobacco curing and fermen- 
tation, A. 1. Smirnov (Ficiologo-hiokJiimicheskie osnovy ohradotJei tahachnogo 
syr^td, Krasnodar: VsesoiJlm, Inst, Tabach, Promysh,, 1333, pp, XI'V+507, pis, 
2, figs. 36; Eng. ahs., pp, 495-499 ), — A short introduction discusses bilefiy the 
peculiar properties of tobacco as a commercial product, the difficulty of an 
objective appreciation of the commercial value of tobacco, “curing” and 
“ feimentation ” considered as processes creating the quality and peculiar 
features of a given commercial type of tobacco, the corrdation of the changes 
undergone by tobacco leaves during their life and of those during the suc- 
cessive processes necessai*y for their preparation, the empirical character 
of practical methods of curing tobacco material and the importance of scien- 
tific research concerning this problem, and the scope of the present monograph. 
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Part 1, on ripening of tobacco leaves, contains chapters on dry matter of 
tobacco leaves and its water-holding capacity, the matnring of leaves as shown 
by changes in their carbohydrate group, nitrogenous substances, organic acids, 
and other components of tobacco loaves. Part 2, on curing, tates up the state 
of tobacco leaves at the harvesting time and changes occurring in them after 
they have been harvested, curing of tobacco without artificial heat, use of 
artificial heat for the curing of tobacco, use of artificial air conditioning for 
tobacco curing, dry matter, water content, and mineral substances of tobacco 
leaves in the curing process, carbohydrates and their changes, nitrogenous 
substances and their changes, ether extract, organic acids, and gaseous metab- 
olism in tobacco, and coloring of tobacco and the infiuence of curing by entire 
plants and by primed leaves. Part 3, on enzymes, their content in tobacco, 
and their changes during the process of curing, deals with curing as process 
determining changes in the activity of enzyme complex of tobacco and enzymes 
of tobacco and their properties. Part 4, under the general head of fermentation 
of tobacco, contains chapters discussing changes occurring in tobacco in the 
period between its curing and fermentation in the warehouse, importance of 
the fermentation and methods used in tobacco industry, changes in the composi- 
tion of tobacco during its fermentation, conditions of labor in tobacco ware- 
houses briefiy characterized and comparative survey of the physiological ac- 
tion of the smoking of different sorts of tobacco, microbiological hypothesis of 
the fermentation of tobacco and possibility of the development of micro-organ- 
isms on tobacco and control measures against them, chemical and biochemical 
character of the fermentation, and rationalized fermentation of yellow tobaccos 
and the process of aging. 

The preparation of enzymatically pure proteinase and the quantitative 
determination of the influence of protaminase, L. Weec. (Jour. Biol. Chem., 
lOo (1934), No. 2, pp. 291--299, fig. 1).— A method for the preparation of enzy- 
matically pure proteinase is given. For the quantitative determination of 
protaminase, a substrate and its preparation are described. 

** Protaminase is activated by enterokinase.. Proteinase requires no free 
amino or carboxyl groups for its activity. The substitution of these two 
groups shows no inhibition of the activity of proteinase.” 

The Inactivation of pepsin, trypsin, and salivary amylase by proteases, 
H. Taubes and I. S. Keeineb (Jour. Biol. Chem., 105 (1934), No. 2, pp. 411’^ 
414 ). — The authors found that pepsin and trypsin may be digested by each 
other if the proper H-ion concentrations are maintained. At pH 5.5, pepsin is 
inactive but is not destroyed. Therefore pepsin cannot attack trypsin at this 
pH, which is favorable to tryptic activity, and accordingly pepsin is readily 
digested by trypsin. If, however, a mixture of these two enzymes is kept at 
pH 2.0, the pepsin digests the trypsin, since trypsin is inactive at pH 2.0 but is 
not destroyed. Erepsin does not inactivate trypsin at pH 7.3, and this indicates 
that the trypsin molecule is relatively lai'ge. 

Salivary amylase is also inactivated by trypsin, but at a slower rate than 
most of the other enzyme digestions which the authors have studied. Papain 
(activated by HaS) inactivates salivary amylase more slowly than does trypsin. 

“ These results show that urease, maltase, rennin, pepsin, trypsin, and salivary 
amylase are of protein nature.” 

An apparatus for determining the rate of carbon dioxide production 
during yeast fermentation, K. W. Fbanke and A. L, Moxon (Jour. Biol. 
Chem., 105 (1934), No. 2, pp. 4^5~-41S, figs. 2 ). — A contribution from the South 
Dakota Experiment Station debcribes an apparatus of which the essential 
principle is that of the electrical counting of drops of a salt solution, dii^aoed 
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by the carbon dioxide as it is evolved, as they drop between platinum points in 
a 45-v. battery-recorder circuit. 

“ The fermentation is carried out in a lOd-ml wide-mouth bottle fitted with a 
1-bole rubber stopper. This bottle 'is connected, by means of glass and heavy- 
walled rubber tubing, with a 500-ml bottle containing a 10-percent sodium sulfate 
solution. A 3-hole rubber stopper closes tliis bottle. The tube just through the 
stopper connects with the fermentation bottle. The second tube, reaching to 
the bottom of this bottle, is closed with a piece of rubber tubing and pinch 
clamp and is used to fill the bottle with the sodium sulfate solution and for 
saturating this solution with carbon dioxide. The last tube also reaches to the 
bottom. This is connected by heavy-walled tubing with the drop counter. . . . 
The tube containing the capillary is placed so that the drops leave the end of 
the capillary before touching the platinum points. As each drop falls between 
the tips of the platinum wires, it closes an electric circuit produced by a 45-v. 
dry cell. This operates a time marker to which a fountain pen, similar to those 
used on temperature recorders, has been attached. Each drop is recorded on 
a moving strip of paper (adding machine) on which 5-min. intervals are also 
recorded. . . . The size of the drops can be varied by using capillary tubes of 
different sizes. The total number of drops divided by the total volume In 
milliliters for each unit gives the average number of drops per milliliter.” 

A rapid chemical method for determining the readily available potash 
of soils, N. J. Volk and E. Tettog {Jour, Amor, Soc. Agron., 26 (103^), No/7, 
pp, 537-^46). — ^nie authors of this contribution from the Wisconsin Exi)eriment 
Station report a study of the relation between the readily available and the 
exchangeable potassium content of the soil, an investigation undertaken with the 
purpose of developing a rapid chemical method for the determination of the 
potassium requirement. The results are summarized as follows : 

“ Normal ammonium acetate of pH 6.8 was found to be more satisfactory as 
an extractant than other sail solutions and dilute acids, and the use of 15 parts 
of this extractant to 1 part of soil in 5 min. of intermittent handshaking resulted 
in an average extraction of 96 percent of the exchangeable potash.” This 
method of extraction was adopted, a detailed procedure for readily available 
potash, involving precipitation and titration as the cobaltinitrite salt, being 
given. “ With this method, an analyst can make 25 to 30 determinations per 
day. 

“The results by the chemical method agreed with those by the Neubauer 
method [E. S. B., 53, p. 319] on 72 samples in respect to positive or negative 
response to potash fertilization, and also correlated rather well with those by 
the Mitscherlich, the field plat, and the Aspergillus tiiger methods. The influence 
of kind of crop, subsoil, and climate must be considered in arriving at the 
minimum level of readily available potadbi for any particular case.” 

Quantitative determination of sulphur on leaves by titration, C. G. 
Small {PhytopatTiology, 24 (1934), No. 3, pp, 296-299, fig, i).— In a contribution 
from Cornell University, the author reports upon a method consisting essen- 
tially of an extraction of the sulfur from the leaves with carbon tetrachloride, 
evaporation of the solvent and solution of the sulfur in an exactly known 
quantity of strong sodium hydroxide solution, oxidation of the sulfur com- 
pounds formed to sulfate by means of hydrogen peroxide, and titration of the 
excess sodium hydroxide with hydrochloric acid. 

“Four about 300 cc carbon tetrachloride into a larger beaker. Immerse 
about 40 leaves in the tetrachloride and let stand for 10 min. Turn the leaves 
over with a glass stirring rod and let stand for another 10 min. Remove the 
leaves a few at a time, pulling them out by the stems, and rinse in a second 
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beaker containing about 250 cc of carbon tetrachloride. Carefully shake off 
all droplets of the solvent and discard the leaves. Immerse successive 40-leaf 
portions of the sample in the first beaker and repeat the washing until all 
of the sample [about 150 leaves] has been treated. Filter the contents of 
both beakers through a thin tuft of absorbent cotton and place the filtrate in 
a 500-cc fiorentine flask. Rinse all beakers and the Alter with clean carbon 
tetrachloride and add the rinsings to the flask. Place the flask on a hot plate 
and distill until the volume of the sample has been reduced to about 10 cc. 
. . . Heat the sample on a steam bath until all of the solvent has been removed. 

“Add 5 cc of distilled water and make neutral to methyl red indicator, using 
approximately 0.1 n solutions of either hydrochloric acid or sodium hydroxide. 
Using a pipette, add 20 cc or more of a 2 n solution of sodium hydroxide, close 
the flask with a ‘ protection tube ’ . . . , and heat on the steam bath until there 
is no free sulfur remaining in the flask. Allow the sample to cool to room 
temperature, and then slowly add a 30 percent solution of hydrogen peroxide, 
using 5 cc for each 20 cc of sodium hydroxide. Heat on the steam bath for 
3 to 5 hr., cool, and add a second portion of hydrogen peroxide. Heat again for 
1 hr. and then allow to cool. 

“ Titrate the remaining sodium hydroxide against a standardized 1 n solution 
of hydrochloric acid, using methyl red indicator. 

“ Run a blank determination with each set of samples, using the same amount 
of sodium hydroxide as was used in the samples. Titrate this blank 
to determine the exact amount of sodium hydroxide used.” 

Starch determination methods involving solubility in acids, P. E. Denny 
{Contm, Boyce Thompson Inst., 6 (1934), No. S, pp. 331-333).— The Bask 
method (B. S. R., 57, p. 204), in which the starch is extracted from plant tissue 
by cold concentrated Hd, was found to be inaccurate if the starch were calcu- 
lated from the weight of the alcohol precipitate but accurate if the precipitate 
were hydrolyzed with taka-diastase. Determinations of the starch of 12 differ- 
ent kinds of plant tissue, principally leaves, were made by a modified Rask 
method, use being made both of HGl and of H2SO4, and these values were com- 
pared with those obtained by the calcium chloride method (in which the 
starch is extracted from the tissue by hot concentrated CaCh) and by the 
taka-diastase method (in which the enzyme is added directly to the tissue and 
the resulting increase in copper-reducing power is taken as a measure of the 
starch without subsequent acid hydrolysis of the enzyme digest). In certain 
tissues the same or similar starch contents were indicated by all four methods, 
but in other cases the taka-diastase values vrere much higher than were those 
obtained by the HCl, HsS04, and GaCh extraction methods; a result taken as 
corroborating the view that the taka-diastase method gives starch values which 
are too high because of the hydrolysis by taka-diastase of nonstarch constit- 
uents, present in many plant tissues, into substances possessing a copper- 
reducing power. 

The determinatioii of carotene in butter fat, H. M. Babnett {Jow. Biol. 
Chem,, 105 {1934), ^9 PP- ^59—267, fig. 1 ). — A new spectrophotometric method 

for the determination of the carotene content of butterfat is based upon trans- 
mittancies at different wave lengths of varying amounts of pure carotene dis- 
solved in butterfat. 

Determinations by the new method have been made on five samples of 
butterfat. Results ranged from 7.3 to 13 mg of carotene per kilo of butterfat 
The new method was found applicable to other dilute solutions of carotene in 
oil. A comparison of determinations of the carotene content of various butter- 
fats and of other oils by colorimetric and spectrophotometric methods wgs 
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made. A factor of 0.28 was obtained which may be applied to colorimetric 
determinations where a spectrophotometer is not available.” 

Making cider for roadside stands, D. K. Tbessleb {Farm Res. [New York 
State Sta.}, 1 (1934), No. t, p. 5, fig. 1). — ^This brief note contains a part of the 
information presented in working detail in Circular 149 (B. S. R., 72, p. 158). 

AGEICTJITTIEAI METEOEOLOGY 

Progress in development of the U. S. Weather Service in line with the 
recommendations of the Science Advisory Board, W. R. Gregg (Science, SO 
(1934), No. 2077, pp. 349-351). — ^This article, by the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, states briefly what the Bureau has done and is planning to do, in 
line with recommendations of the Science Advisory Board (E. S. R., 70, p. 
582), r^rding especially “(1) an extension of the air-mass analysis method 
of forecasting; (2) consolidation of weather and communication service 
under the Weather Bureau.” Other recommendations of the board, such as 
‘•decentralization of the general forecast service, special training of qualified 
personnel, improved exposures of instrumental equipment, an increase from 
two to four observations daily, and more detailed information in those obser- 
vations ”, are al&o briefly considered. 

Micro-climatology, L. A. Ramdas (Cur. ScL [India], 2 (1934), No. 11, pp. 
445-44'^). — ^Reference is made to previous investigations, by the author, of 
phenomena taking place in air layers near the ground (E. S. R., 72, p. 13) 
and to that of other investigators in this field. The aims of microclimatological 
studies arc stated, and some of the important aspects of this new subject are 
briefly summarized, more pai'ticularly the role of solar radiation, since, as 
the author states, *‘most variations of atmospheric conditions may be traced 
ultimately to (1) variations in the intensity of solar radiation received at 
the earth’s surface, and (2) variations in the disposal of the thermal energy 
derived by the earth’s surface from solar radiation.” 

Humus ortstein and bleichsand as products of opposite kinds of climate 
[trans. titlej, W. Beijhbiwck (jBT. Akad, Wetcnsoh. Amsterdam Proc., 37 (1934), 
No. 2, pp. 93-99, fig. 1).— Evidence is presented from which the conclusion is 
drawn with a reasonable degi'ee of certainty that bleichsand (bleached sand) 
and humus ortstein (hardpan) are products of opposite kinds of climate in 
the sense that the first is the product of moist, mild climatic conditions and 
the second is a i*esidual product of Arctic climatic conditions. 

Precipitation trends, J. B. Kincer (Sul. Amer. Met. Soc., 15 (1934), No. 8-9, 
pp. 191-193). — ^This article briefly summarizes results of a comprehensive study 
of precipitation trends in each Slate east of the Rocky Mountains. This shows 
“ a well-marked tendency during the past quarter of a century to descending 
trends in much of the North, especially the Northwest, and to rising trends 
in the South. In most cases in the South and East the curves have changed to 
downward in recent years.” 

The penetration of rainfall through hardwood and softwood forest 
canopy, H. W. Bball (Boology, 15 (1934), yo. 4, PP> fig. f).— One sea- 

son’s records taken by the Petawawa Forest Experiment Station, Ontario, in 
coniferous and hardwood stands showed approximately 60 percent of the total 
rainfall reaching the forest floor in the former and 80 percent in the latter 
situation. In a pure stand of white pine with 96 percent canopy 57 percent 
of the total rainfall reached the soil. Where gages were placed within 1 ft. 
of the trunks the recovered moisture was much lower than that farther out 
under the branches. 
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Inflaence of a forest on the temperature of the air [trans. title], P. 
Seltzeb (Compt. Rend, Acad, 8ci, [Paris], 199 (1934)9 No. 6, pp. 435-438, figs. S; 
abs. in Sci. Abs., Sect. A— P7i^s., 57 (7554), No. 442, p. 572).— Prom observations 
in a forest of young oaks the conclusion is drawn that in general there is a 
cooling of the air in such forests, but especially near the surface of the soil, 
as a result of the sinking down of colder air. 

Influence of weather conditions on the growth and yield of wheat, J. W. 
Hopkins (Canada Natl. Res. Council Ann. Rpt., 16 (1933), p. 28). — From an 
analysis of data for a period of years at seven experiment stations in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta on the yield of wheat as related to seasonal weather condi- 
tions, it is concluded that ‘‘above average rainfall in the early part of the 
growing season appears to result in increased yields. Prom 30 to 90 days after 
seeding, the beneficial eflect, as measured by the increase in yield due to each 
additional inch of rain, shows a progressive diminution. Rain falling in the 
period 95 to 110 days after seeding seems to be definitely detrimental. Higher 
than average temperatures at the time of seeding and during the first month 
of the growing season are associated with increased yields. During the period 
30 to 85 days after seeding, however, high temperatures appear to be unfavor- 
able, the maximum detrimental effect being experienced approximately GO days 
after seeding. Subsequent (85 to HO days after seeding) above average 
temperatures are again beneficial.” 

Bally forecasting of wind velocity for tobacco growers [trans. title], 
0. Kassnee (Ztschr. Angew. Met., Wetter, 51 (1934) f No. 9, pp. 306, 307). — ^Atten- 
tion is briefly called to the importance of wind velocity in connection witli 
control of ventilation in^the curing of tobacco and to the system of the Meteoro- 
logical Magnetic Observatory in Batavia, Java, of daily forecai^ting and 
reporting wind v^ocities to tobacco growers. 

SOUS— FERTIIIZEBS 

[Soil work of the Florida Station] (Flm^ida Sta. Rpt. 1933, pp. 67, 68, 69- 
73, 165-169, 171, 772).— Data are reported on the determination of the effect of 
varying amounts and different carriers of potash on the composition and yield 
and quality of citrus fruits, effect of various fertilizer formulas on citrus, pota- 
toes, and tomatueSj and studies of concentrated fertilizers for citrus, all by 
R. W. Rupredtit; determination of the effect of green manures on the composi- 
tion of soil, by R. M. Barnette; and soil and soil fertility investigations in the 
Everglades, by R. V, Allison, J, R. Neller, A. Daaue, P. D. Stevens, and R. B. 
Robertson. 

[Soil work of the Hawaii Station] (Hawaii Sta, Rpt. 1933, pp. 4, 5). — ** In 
continuation of work on the relation of colloid material and organic mattei 
to soil moisture conditions and the wilting point of plants grown on the soil, 
detailed studies were made with IS soils collected on the islands of Hawaii and 
Maui, [soils] which have been formed under widely varying conditions of 
rainfall and temperature.” Ratios of moisture equivalent to wilting percentage 
on these soils are reported. 

[Soil and fertilizer investigations of the Utah Station] (Utah Sta. Bui 
250 (1934), 2>p. 27, 43, 44, 50). — Soil work noted in the report includes analysis 
of factors responsible for loss of nitrogen and organic matter from the. dry 
lands, by A. P. Bracken and J. E. Greaves; factors influencing the bacterial 
activity of the soil, by Greaves; permanent fertility studies, by Greaves, 0. T. 
Hirst, and Z, R. Stevens; and technical studies of the physical and physico- 
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cliemical properties and processes in soils, by D. S. Jennings, W. Gardner, 
and O. W. Israelsen. 

Organic base exchange compounds in soils, W. T. McGfobge {Jour. Amer. 
8oc. Agron., 26 (1934), No. 7, pp. 575-579). — Green manures and crop residues, 
including plant roots, showed themselves capable of increasing materially the 
base-exchange capacity of such soils as wore examined by the author of this 
contribution from the Arizona Experiment Station, who further considers that 
an inorganic fraction of plant material also possesses the property of base 
exchange. 

“ Whether of the nature of isoelectric precipitates or synthetic zeolites, the 
bases adsorbed by the inorganic fraction of this exchange complex, as well as 
those adsorbed by the organic fraction, should be in an easily available form 
because of their noncrystalline structure.” 

Declining nitrate levels in Putnam silt loam, W. A. Albbeght (Jour. Amer. 
8oc. Agron., 26 (1934), No. 7, pp. 569-574, 4)-— -The author describes a lest 

of some years’ duration made on a Putnam silt loam soil of the Missouri Ex- 
periment Station, drawing the general conclusion that “ these data emphasize 
with significant force the lowering of the nitrate level with time and at rates 
varying with difl!crent crops. Further, they point out that this decline is little 
disturbed by common fertilizer applications and continues under fallow even 
in the face of relatively heavy applications of green manure. The data suggest 
that much nitrate production is going on at the expense of the virgin organic 
matter in the soil. Such changes in fertility lc\ols refioct themselves in 
variable clover stands and in the crops following, suggesting that other fertility 
factors besides nitrogen may be following a similar doeline and may be asso- 
ciated with the causes in operation.” 

Displacement of soil solubles through plant roots by means of air 
pressure as a method of studying soil fertility problems, 0. W. Laubitzen 
(Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron., 26 (1934), No. 10, pp. 807-819, fig. 1). — ^The author of 
this contribution from the Michigan Experiment Station devised an apparatus 
by means of which stem stubs of plants growing in pots can be connected to 
delivery tubes passing through the end of an airtight pressure chamber, in 
which the pot is placed in a horizontal position for the experiment. The pres- 
sure chamber is provided with an inlet for compressed air, a pressure gage, a 
safety valve, and an outlet valve, and, in the form in which it is illustrated, 
with three delivery tubes. Of the nature and significance of the results 
obtained, it is noted in part that: 

“The exact nature of the solution forced from the cut stem stubs of the 
plants by the application of air pressure is not knowm. There can he no doubt 
that it is not unaltered soil solution, nor can it bo entirety root sap squeezed 
out by the pressure applied, inasmuch as the amount obtained in many cases 
is equivalent in weight to several thnes the weight of the green plant top cut 
from the root. To say that the solution obtained is soil solution which is altered 
as a result of being forced through the plant roots is probably as complete 
and accurate a statement as can be made. 

“The solution is altered more by living than by dead roots, if it can be 
assumed that a dilute acid extract of the soil is an index of the soil solution. 
. . . The fact that the concentrations of phosphorus and potassium are much 
higher and that the concentration of calcium is much lower in the solutions 
obtained by means of living roots than the concentrations of these elements 
in the solutions obtained by means of dead roots would lead one to believe 
that the condition of the roots, as to whether or not they are ahve, is in some 
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way re^onsible for the marked differences in concentration in the solutions 
obtained. Again, since the concentrations of these nutrient elements in the 
solutions obtained by means of dead roots approach much more closely the 
concentrations of these elements in the soil extract, it would appear that the 
living root under the conditions of this experiment retains, to some extent at 
least, the power of selective intake of nutrients which some believe to be an 
inherent property of the roots of growing plants. . . . 

‘*G?he use of air pressure as a means of forcing solution from the soil 
through plant roots appears to offer a profitable means of investigating soil- 
plant nutritional problems, although the investigation using this method has 
not been sufficient to prove its value conclusively or to define its scope and 
limitations. Thus far the method has been applied only to plants grown in 
potted soil, but there appears to be no reason why it cannot be applied to 
plants grown in the field if the soil containing the roots is removed intact 
and placed in a pressure chamber. The method could be applied equally well 
to plants growing in sand or water cultures, and it appears that this procedure 
offers an opportunity for studying the effects of the various solubles common 
to nutrient media in regard to their individual and relative concentrations on 
the intake of the separate elements from solution.” 

Acidity, antacid buffering, and nutrient content of forest litter in rela- 
tion to humus and soil, M. J. Puce ({New York] Cornell Fita, Mem. 166 
(19S4)j PP> fig. 1 ). — ^Determinations of the content of lime and other princi- 
pal bases, antacid buffering, acidity, and total nitrogen content in the fresh, 
mature, leaf, or needle litter of some northeast-American and a few other trees 
are reported in part 1 of this paper. Some other determinations, including 
silica content of tree litter and potash and phosphorus content of a few forest- 
ground plants, are reviewed biiefiy. 

“Great differences according to species were found. The variation within 
a species may be considerable, but mostly it showed only an obscnre relation 
to the presence or absence of carbonates in the soil. No consistent relation 
between base content, antacid buffering, and acidity of the litter was found, 
many species ranging very differently in these respects. A hyperbasic, a middle, 
and a superantacid series are distinguished. In the last two, particularly the 
last one, the antacid buffering is not nearly accounted for by the content of 
mineral bases.” 

In part 2 are reported studies made on the humus layer in chosen localities 
with different tree covers as to acidity, antacid buffering, lime content, depth, 
type, and nitrogen mobilization during storage. Parallel observations and 
determinations on horizons of the subjacent mineral soil are reported in many 
cases. 

“A distinct influence of the tree cover and clear relations between properties 
of the litter and of the humus layer were found in several instances, these 
being clearest in the case of hemlock. The specific effect of the tree cover is 
easily offset however, by variations in site, as was indicated by a study on a 
mapping basis made in the nearly virgin Heart’s Content forest area in north- 
western Pennsylvania.” Descriptions and chemical analyses of four type 
profiles (different shades of podsols) from the area mentioned are appended. 

Moisture and pH studies of the soil under forest trees, G. M. Sheae and 
W. D. Stewabt (Ecology, IS (1934), No. 2, pp. 14S-tS3) .-The investigation 
reported npon in this contribution from the Illinois Experiment Station was 
concerned with the pH value and moisture content of soil samples from d^ths 
down to 10 ft, taken at various times from November 1927 to May 1929 under 
five species of trees grown in pure stands on prairie soil 
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In the cases of all species except white pine, water was found to be removed 
from tho soil most rapidly at about the time new foliage is produced. Larch, 
white oak, and white pine removed more water from the first 4 ft. of soil 
during the growing season than green ash and silver maple. Soil samples to 
a deptli of 10 ft. under white oak, 9 ft. under larch, 8 ft. under silver maple 
and white pine, and 7 ft. under green ash show that me moisture content of 
the soil to these depths is afCected by the trees. The water table fluctuated 
from 3 to 4 ft. down to these depths. “The soil was more acid to a greater 
depth under white oak, with decreasing acidity under white pine, larch, green 
ash, and silver maple in the order named. Regardless of differences in the 
fiuctuation ot the water table, the soil reached a fairly constant pH at 6 ft. 
under all species.” 

Dangers of deterioration under continuous cropping, H. H. Mann ( [Roth- 
amsted Expt. 8ta., Harpenden], Rothamsted Cmfs,, No. lH pp. 30-34).— 

In presenting and discussing field plat data, recorded from 1877 to 1926, to 
show the steady decline in yields from continuously cropped land, the author 
admits that “at present the explanation evades us” but issues “a warning 
against the idea that by the use of artificial manures or any other means the 
falling off in value of continuously grown crops can be avoided. It is often 
... a great temptation to grow a valuable crop very frequently, if not 
continuously, and trust to heavy artificial manuring to maintain the fertility of 
the land. This policy is definitely dangerous, and, if long continued, all the 
evidence available would indicate that the land will deteriorate in value.” 

Reclamation of virgin black alkali soils, J. L. Wursten and W. L. Powers 
(Jour. Amcr, 8oo. Agrotu, 26 (19Si), No. 9, pp. 'i52-762). — ^Work on the restora- 
tion of hard virgin black alkali soil to a normal fertile state as determined by 
crop yields and soil analyses is reported in a contribution from the Oregon 
Experiment Station for the oldest alkali experiment field in the Northwest. 
“ Sulfur, gypsum, and manure are used in various combinations and amounts 
as supplements to deep drainage and copious irrigation. Rye, sweetclover, and 
alfalfa are repeatedly seeded until a good stand of alfalfa is establi^ed.” 

Check plats treated in every case identically as were the treated plats with 
the exception of chemical treatments have not as yet shown much improvement, 
“ which indicates that black alkali soils cannot be reclaimed by irrigation and 
drainage alone in any reasonalde length of time.” The check plats were found 
to contain about 4 times as much of alkali salts as did the treated plats. The 
reaction has been reduced to about pH 7.6 on some of the more favorably 
treated plats, but nmiaius about pll 9.0 on the check plats. Base-exchange 
studios have shown that the clay complex in the treated plats contains mainly 
calcium and vciT little sodium, while on the check plats this relation is reversed. 
A good correlation between the crop yields secured and the proportion of 
calcium in the exchange complex of the soil was demonstrated. 

Sulfur has proved to be the most effective and economical single chemical 
treatment if used in sufficient amounts. Sulfur and gypsum used in combination 
are more effective than either used alone. Manure alone is rather ineffective, 
but 500 to 1,500 lb. of sulfur per acre used in combination with manure is 
very effective. One thousand lb. of sulfur per acre used with manure would 
perhaps give the most economical returns per unit invested. Gypsum even when 
used in very large amounts has been less effective than sulfur. . . , 

“The results obtained clearly indicate that reclamation of virgin black 
alkali soil is possible by the use of chemical treatments together with drainage 
and irrigation.” 
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Effect of composting on the chemical and biological changes in peat and 
in wheat straw, A. J. Battb (Jour, Amer. 800 , Affron., 26 (1934) ^ No. 10, pp. 
S20-S50).— This contribution from the [New York] Cornell Experiment Station 
reports upon a study of decomposition under the influence of various supple- 
mental treatments of two muck soils, a peat, and composted straw. 

** The well-decomposed Bose and Montezuma mucks were not greatly affected 
by any of the treatments. The use of lime alone eau’^ed no signiflcant chemi- 
cal or biological change. Superphosphate plus potassium chloride with and 
without lime decreased nitrates, but had no effect on the number of hetero- 
trophic micro-organisms. Some of the composts received ammonium sulfate 
either alone or with a complete fertilizer. Nitrate accumulation was high in 
these cases, due mainly to the nitrification of part of the applied ammonium 
sulfate. The use of ammonium sulfate alone or with superphosphate, potas- 
sium chloride, and lime temporarily increased the number of bacteria but 
decreased the fungi. The manure inoculum had very little effect, but any differ- 
ences noted were in favor of increased nitrates and micro-organisms. The con- 
trol composts showed a rapid accumulation of nitrates, a low content of 
ammonia, and large numbers of bacteria and fungi. 

“An application of lime to the poorly decomposed Cicero peat caused nitrate 
accumulation. This effect was not demonstrated consistently by any of the 
other treatments. lime alone or with nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium 
greatly increased the number of bacteria during the first part of the incubation 
period. All of the treatments except lime alone and manure increased the 
ammonia content and the number of fungi in these composts. 

“ The application of complete fertilizer with lime hastened the decomposition 
of straw by immediately increasing the number of micro-organisms. Nitrates 
accumulated in these composts.” 

Potassium chloride depressed the accumulation of nitrates in the Bose and 
Montezuma mucks, and proved to be toxic to the devdopment of autotrophic 
organisms. This effect was not observed when either potassium sulfate or 
dipotassium acid phosphate were used. 

B^tive numbers of three species of Bhizobium in Dunkirk silty clay 
soil, J. K. WmsoN (Jour, Amer, Soc. Agron,, 26 (1934), No. 9, pp. 745-748 ). — 
This contribution from the [New York] Cornell Experiment Station presents 
evidence indicating that neither the acidity nor the alkalinity of the soil have 
anything to do with the capacity of soils to maintain various species of the 
root nodule bacteria. “No significance can be attacfiied to the moisture con- 
tent of the soil, to the season of the year when the samples were taken, or 
to the crop on the soil as bearing any relation to the findings. No direct data 
are available to ea^^lain why soils vary in their capacity to support the various 
species of the root nodule bacteria. It might be pointed out that this numer- 
ical relationship coincides very closely with the hardiness of these three species 
when they are grown on an artificial medium in the laboratory, and also with 
the hardiness of the three host plants wh^ they are grown in the field.” 

The fertility requirements of Bedford silt loam, G. P. Walker (Jour. 
Amer. Soc. Agron.. 26 (1934), No. 9, pp. 767-772, figs. 5).— Data contained in 
this contribution from the Indiana Experiment Station indicate lime as the 
first requirement of the soil in question, followed by phosphates and nitrog- 
enous fertilizers. Potassium compounds had little effect, and manuring gave 
but small increases when used for crops other than com. 

“A system of returning the manure produced, supplemented by 700 lb. of 
commerd^il fertilizer in the 4-yr. rotation on limed land, has mainained yield 
levels of 31 bu. of com, 9.5 bu. of soybeans, 14 bu. of wheat, and about a ton 
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of clover hay per acre above the production levels of untreated Bedford sUt 
loam over a 16-yr. period.” 

Soil, j&eld-crop, and pasture management for Herkimer County, New 
York, I, m ([New Yorfc] Cornell Sta. Bui 612 (1934), VP- 3-34, 78-83, figs, 16, 
map 1), — ^Parts 1 and 3 of this bulletin, here dealt with, cover the pedological 
phases of the subject. Part 2 is noted on p. 318. 

I, Soil and fieldrCTop management. A, P. Gustafson. — This part takes up, 
among other topics, the climate, topography, drainage, and soils of Herkimer 
County; soil areas and their composition; the comparative use of the land; 
the lime needs and crop adaptations of Herkimer County soils ; production and 
use of farm manure; the use of fertilizers in Herkimer County; fertilizer 
experiments ; and rotation of crops, induding cropping plans, fertilization, and 
rotations for the different types of soils. 

III. Soil map and soiJrtgpe descriptions, P. B. Howe and A. P. Gustafson.— 
This part contains concise descriptions of the 27 soil series found in Herkimer 
County and of the 40 types and 4 phases included in them, together with a soil 
map of the county. 

The use of rapid chemical tests on soils and plants as aids in determin- 
ing fertilizer needs, S. P. Thornton, S. D. Conner, and R. R. Praser (Indiana 
Sta. Giro. 204 (1934), VP- 16, pis, S, figs, d).— Rapid chemical tests on soils and 
plants are considered to offer a practical and inexpensive method for deter- 
mining soil reaction and available plant food supply. The system of testing 
described makes use of practically identical reagents, equipment, and technic 
for both soil and plant tests, indicating, in soils, the reaction, the dilute acid- 
soluble phosphorus, and the water-soluble and replaceable potassium, and, in 
plant tissues, the relative importance of nitrate, phosphate, and potassium in 
relation to other possible limiting factora 

“ Such tests supply valuable information regarding plant food supplies from 
which it is possible to make recommendations for the proper use of fertilizers. 
As a basis for a definite fertilizer recommendation, the test results should be 
coupled with the general experience as to amount of fertilizer and time and 
method of application which has been found profitable. Since the productiveness 
of a soil is not solely a matter of a certain number of pounds of plant food per 
acre, full consideration should be given to other possible limiting factors.” 

A comparison of the Neubauer, plaut-sap analysis, and Hoffer stalk- 
test methods for determining the nutrient supply of soils, N. A. Pettinger 
and S. F. Tuornion (Jour, Amcr. Soc, Agron,, 26 (1934), No, 7, pp, 547-561, 
figs. 2).— The authors compare with the Neubauer (E. S. R., 53, p. 319) and 
Hoffer (E. S. R., 56, p. 220) methods of determining the nutrient requirements 
of soils a sap analysis test (E. S. R., C6, p. 19) whidi has also been used for 
the same purpose, in a contribution from the Indiana and Virginia Experiment 
Stations. The Hoffer method results correlated with those of the Neubauer 
method rather better than did those of the sap test with respect to potassium 
availability. 

“The average nitrate values obtained by the stalk-test and sap-analysis 
methods were correlated to the extent of +0.77±0.076. Under the conditions 
of the experiment this is considered to be good agreement. Because of the 
presence of clo\er in the rotation, the nitrate estimates by these two methods 
show only a fair degree of correlation with the application of commercial nitrog- 
enous materials. The average available phosphorus estimates obtained by 
the Neubauer and sap-analysis methods were corrdated to the extent of 
-|-0.92±0.028, and therefore show nearly perfect agreement The values ob- 
tained by these two methods were also in excellent agreement with phosphatic 
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fertilization and in estimating the effectiveness of the different phosphorus car- 
riers used. The average available potassium estimates by the Neubauer, sap- 
analysis, and stalh-test methods were all strongly correlated, and therefore in 
excellent agreement The following correlation coefficients were obtained : Be- 
tween average Neubauer and sap-analysis values, +0.92±0.027 ; between avei-age 
Neubauer and stalk-test values, -|-0.96±0,014 ; between average sap-analysis 
and stalk-test values, -f 0.96±0.013.” 

Fertilizer analyses for different Noi*th Carolina crops, including the 
best percentages of water-insoluble nitrogen of totals in fertilizer mixtures 
recommended (North Carolina 8ta, Ag}'OiL Inform, Giro. [88] (1934), PP> 14) • — 
Fertilizer recommendations are made for the various soil provinces of the 
State. In a final table are given “ the recommendations of the department ot 
agronomy with reference to the most suitable water-insoluble nitrogen coni out 
of fertilizer mixtures for different crops grown on different classes of soils 
in average condition of the three main soil provinces of the State/* 

Suitable fertilizer mixtures for different crops, including the functions 
of chief plant nutrients, H. B. Mann and W. H. Rankin (North Carolina 
Sta, Agron, Inform, Circ, 89 (1934), pp, J8).— Practically the same information 
is given in this as in the circular above noted, except that the reeomiuenda- 
tions are grouped under primary heads of the various crops, with secondary 
reference to soil provinces. 

Interpreting fertilizer analyses with reference to the sources of nitrogen, 
A. W. Blaie (New Jersey Stas, Circ. 331 (1934), PP^ 4 )> — ^This circular presents 
a brief popular discussion of the effect of fertilizers containing their nitrogen 
in the form of ammonium salts or of ammonia-yielding compounds in increasing 
the acidity of the soil. 

The fact that acidity is developed when ammonium salts are used need not 
be construed as condemning the use of these materials, but rather as condemn- 
ing the practice of using them without keeping a careful check on the lime 
requirement of the soil,” 

Potash occurring in irrigation water in relation to plant fertilization, 
F. B. Hance, Q. H. Yuen, E. K. IIamamuba, T. Nishimuba, and P. E. Chu 
(Eawau. Planters' Rec., 38 (1934), 3, pp. 234-352 ), — Irrigation waters 

tested were found to contain potassium in varying quantities; and inasmuch 
as the potash removed by the sugarcane crops of two fields exainiued was in 
excess of that supplied by fertilizers and that lost by the soil, it is considered 
that “ the potash occuring in irrigation water functions in plant nutrition." 

The efficiency of certain ammoniated superphosphates and other phos- 
phate fertilizers, F. B. Smith, P. E. Bbown, H. T. Muxeb, and C. 0. I^Iensing 
(Jour, Ame/. 8oc, Agron,, 26 (1934), No, 7, pp, 591-599 ), — ^The various ifiios- 
phates subjected to comparative trial in the experiments reported upon in this 
contribution firom the Iowa Experiment Station included three sui>eri)hosphates ; 
six ammoniated superphosphates; mono-, di-, and tricalcium phosphates; a mix- 
ture of tricalcium phosphate with monoammonium phosphate in the proportion, 
4:1; slags; steamed bone meal; a calcined phosphate; natural ii-on and alumi- 
num phosphate ; bone ash; and phosphated rock samples of various origins. 

“ In general, a close correlation was found between the crop response to these 
fertilizers and the amount of available phosphorus in the variously treated 
soils as determined by all the laboratory methods except the Bray test [E. S. 
R., 62, p. 13], It was also noted that the superphosphates were more efficient 
than the natural rock phosphates in increasing the crop, and the soils treated 
with superphosphates were higher in content of available phosphorus than the 
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soils treated with rock i)hosi)hate by all methods except by the Truog test 
[E. S. B., 64, p. 312]. However, no one test showed the eflSiciency of all ferti- 
lizers accurately under all conditions.” 

Phosphate fixation in Hawaiian soils. III, L. E. Davis (Hawaii. Planters' 
Rcc., 38 (193 ft), No. 3, pp. 206-215). — Continuing a discussion initiated by Hance 
and extended by Ayres (E. S. K., 71, p. 754), the author considers, with a par- 
tial presentation of his experimental results, the three possible mechanisms of 
soil phosphate fixation — (1) precipitation by cations dissolved from the soil 
mass and reacting with the soluble phosphates added as fertilizer, (2) soil 
colloid adsoiT 3 tiou, and (3) solid phase absorption to form solid solutions. 
Precipitation and adsoii;)tion having been shown to account for only a minor 
proportion of the observed fixation, ‘‘the single alternative explanation for 
phosphate fixation ” is that phosphates are absorbed by the soil material, ac- 
tually penetrating the solid phase to react and form new compounds in solid 
solution. 

“It is shown that while most of the absorbed phosphate is not immediately 
available, an equilibnum concentration of available phosphate is maintained in 
the soil solution. Due to the slow rate of fixation, some available phosphate 
remains for some time after fertilization. Fixation is not entirely harmful. 
It conserves the phosphate supply. In some cases it may be feasible to build 
up a phosphate reserve by an initial heavy fertilization, followed by lighter 
applications. In other cases this may not be practicable, and phosphates should 
probably be supplied in briquettes or in Insoluble forms.” 

Studies in the absorption of calcium from nutrient solutions, with 
special reference to the presence or absence of boron, K. Waeington (Ann. 
Bot. [London’l, iS (1931/), No. 191, pp. 743-776, figs. 8). — In part, the results of 
the investigation reported upon in this contribution from the Kothamsted 
Experimental Station indicated that in a 9-week growth period Viola fa’ba 
seedlings absorbed calcium in increasing quantities up to the fourth week in 
the absence of boron, and up to the seventh week in the presence of traces of 
boron. “Less calcium was absorbed from solutions renewed at we^ly or 
fortnightly intervals than from unrenewed solutions when boron was present, 
but the reverse was the case if boron were not provided. This difference is 
attributed to the fact that renewal of the solution delays the appearance of 
the boron deficiency symptoms, and thus prolongs the absorbing capacity of 
the ifiaiit. The quantity of calcium absorbed was approximately proportional 
to the calcium supplied, irrespective of the presence or absence of boron, 
although the total calcium taken up was much reduced under the latter 
condition. 

“ No correlation was found between the calcium supplied and the nitrogen or 
potash content of the plant, both the latter showing a closer affinity with the 
pi'oduction of dry matter. Under full nutrient conditions the N/Oa and K/Ca 
ratios in the plant fell as its age increased, the fall being more marked in the 
presence than in the absence of boron. A lack of boron, therefore, reduced 
the uptake of calcium more than that of nitrogen or potash. 

“ In the presence of boron, the calcium absorbed per unit dry matter pro- 
duced was higher from a pure solution of calcium chloride than from a com- 
plete nutrient medium containing a similar quantity of calcium. In the absence 
of boron, death^ ensued the more rapidly in the plants grown in the single salt 
solution, so that the presence of other nutrients apparently increased the re- 
quirement of the plant for both calcium and boron. Although the evidence is 
not conclusive, indications of an association between boron and calcium were, 
therefore, obtained.” 

106831—36 2 
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A niag n e sl'nTii deficiency induced by previous fertilizer treatments, II. C. 
KnobIiAT 7 CH and T. E. OniiAND (Jour, Anier. Soc. Agron , 26 (1934), 7, pp. 

609^15 ). — investigations recorded in this contribution from the Rhode 
Island Experiment Station include both field and greenhouse experiments in 
which a chlorosis and poor growth of potatoes on certain of the station’s 
experimental plats, suggestive of a deficiency in some essential element, were 
traced to an insuflacient supply of magnesium in the soil. 

“It was found that magnesium was the deficient element and that a high 
potash supply in the soil under acid conditions facilitates a magnesium defi- 
ciency. Probably the cause of the magnesium deficiency is that the fertilizers 
applied have been relatively free from magnesium and that there has been a 
continual loss of this element by crop removal and leaching. Further, it is 
probable that the high concentration of potassium has largely displaced the 
available magnesium of the soil and that the excess concentration of potassium 
has interfered with magnesium absorption.” 

“With a fertilizer hi^h in pota^ and on an acid soil, the yield was mu(fii 
reduced from that obtained with the standard fertilization. When magnesium 
sulfate was applied to the high-potash soil in 1931 and 1932, a significant in- 
crease in yield was obtained. However, supplementing the normal fertiliza- 
tion with magnesium sulfate gave a much larger relative increase. In 1933, a 
significant response was also obtained from the magnesium sulfate, but the 
depression in yield observed the two previous years with the high-potash soil 
did not occur. When lime is used, the best yields of potatoes are usually 
obtained on those plats with a relatively high-potash fertilizer. In experi- 
ments where different magnesium sources were used, all were found effective 
when supplying a minimum of 20 lb, of MgO per acre. Larger quantities than 
this did not give further increases in yield. The greenhouse tests with a high- 
potash soil ^owed a significant response to magnesium sulfate. While supply- 
ing magnesium was beneficial, it did not give as large an increase with the 
high-potash fertilizer as was obtained from the low-potash and magnesium 
treatment” 

AGBICXTLTTIBAL BOTANT 

Cell size and structure in plants as affected by various inorganic ele- 
ments, B. F. Lutman (Vennont Sta, Bui, 383 (1934), PP* 54, figs, 22). — Follow- 
ing a review of literature dealing with this subject and a digest of available 
information on the particular effects of N, P, K, Oa, and Mg in plants and of 
the effects of deficiencies in these elements, the author presents the results of 
studies of Japanese millet, potato, buckwheat, rape, and garden beets extending 
over 2 or 3 yr. 

The plants were grown under comparable conditions in glass sand with nutri- 
ent solutions lacking some one of the elements mentioned, and in some cases 
containing an excess of one of them. The comparative effects are described 
and illustrated by photographs and drawings. A list of over 150 references is 
appended. 

Marked differences were observed in the responses of the different kinds of 
plants to the different nutritional situations created. The plants, however, 
according to the author, were probably able to secure some of the lacking ele- 
ments from the seed, some from impurities in the chemicals used, and possibly 
some from the walls of the container. The types of tissue compared were the 
root tips, ^idexmis, leaf palisade and pulp parenchyma, and stem cells. It 
was found that lack or excess of a given inorganic nutrient revealed itself 
soon, even in the very young organs. 
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The root tip colls showed lack of most of the studied elements by a premature 
yacuoli 2 sation, indicative of maturity and senescence. An excess of any given 
element did not affect root tip cells materially, except that in the excess-N 
plants these cells contained very large nuclei and very dense cytoplasm. 

Selecting for study lea\es of approximately similar areas, the author found 
that epidermal and gunrd wlls from plants grown in solutions lacking one 
element sometimes manifested marked differences and sometimes but slight ones. 
In Japanese millet the epidermal cells and nuclei of no-N plants were smaller, 
but no material differences were seen in the size of the guard cells or stomata. 
In rape the no-K plants had smaller epidermal and guard cells, the excess-K 
plants larger ones, while with the other solutions differences were not marked. 
In buckwheat no-N epidermal and guard cells were smaller, the no-P and 
no-K cells somewhat smaller, while the guard cells were very small, and the 
epidermal walls were very diflacult to distinguish when Ca was missing. In 
beet the epidermal and guard cells of the first leaf of no-N plants resembled 
those of the second leaves of complete-solution and excess-N plants, but were 
very small. Those from no-P and no-Oa plants were also small. On the other 
hand, with excess N, P, K, or Ca the cells from the first leaves were found 
to be larger than with the other treatments, whereas the differences were less 
marked in the second leaves. 

The size of the cells within the leaf was reflected in the size of the plant. 
It was found that early maturity and senescence in these cells may result 
from lack of an element, while excess of it may d^ay maturity and senescence. 
In potato long, slender cells with few chloroplasts were produced in the absence 
of N, and large, intercellular spaces occurred in the leaves. Excess N produced 
small, closely appressed palisade and pulp parendiyma cells, and the inter- 
cellular spaces were small and fewer. A lack of P or Mg exerted less influence 
on cell structure and contents. In millet fewer and smaller chloroplasts were 
formed with lack of N, whereas they were large and numerous with excess N. 
When Mg was lacking fewer chloroplasts per cell were formed. A lack of P 
exerted little effect. In rape, the size of the palisade cells was somewhat in 
accord with leaf size. Tliis observation also held true for buckwheat, especially 
for the no-N and no-K plants. The smaller tlie cells, the smaller were the 
nuclei and chloroplasts, and vice versa. 

Correlation between any given plant and the size and number of its vessels 
and bast flbers is marked. This was true in the stems of rape. Furthermore, in 
this plant the cortical cells of the stems of the no-Ca lot seemed larger than 
those of plants treated othei'wise. In buckwheat stems the same holds true for 
the vascular buudles, but the cortical and pith parenchyma cells of plants 
grown on complete and no-Mg solutions were much larger than in any other 
cases. The cells in the uo-N plants were particularly small, and those in the 
no-K and no-Oa plants were almost as small. 

The better nourished plants (those grown with excess N, the complete, and 
the no-Mg solutions) had thicker cuticles than the others, except for the 
epidermal cuticles of rape or buckwheat, which seemed little influenced. 

Factors affecting the development of the cotyledonary bnds of the 
common bean, Phaseolus vulgaris, G. F. Mobmaitd ( [Neto Yorfo] Cornell Btw. 
Mem. 167 (1934), PP- 2S, pis. 2, figs, if).— Most of the earlier investigators 
working with this si}ecies have concluded that the normal inhibition of the 
growth of the cotyledonary buds is due to the production and transfer of an 
inhibitory substance (hormone), or the transmission of an inhibitory influence 
from the apical growing points, and not to a food or water relation within the 
plant. The author conducted a variety of experiments to gain farther informa- 
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tion as to the nature of the inhibition, and obtained rather definite evidence 
indicating that the growing, expanding leaves of the growing apex somehow 
draw to themselves the supply of nutriment and thus prevent these axillary 
buds from growing. 

In these tests plants were grown 4 or 5 in a pot for about 3 weeks before 
treatment. Some were then decapitated at various heights. In others various 
leaves were removed. It was found that growing, expanding leaves had a 
more pronounced inhibiting effect than the apical bud had on the development 
of the cotyledonary buds. In other plants the phloem continuity between these 
axillary buds and the terminal growing regions was interrupted by ringing, 
V-notching, scalding, or splitting and severing one-half of the stem. The coty- 
ledonary buds developed to a greater or less extent after all of these treatments. 

The failure of the cotyledonary buds to continue growth after their growth 
was initiated by ringing the intemode above them appears to be explained by 
the discovery that new phloem elements were regenerated in the ringed region, 
within 4 days after ringing, through merislematic activity of protoxylem 
parenchyma. 

When the carbohydrate or nitrogen content in the plant was altered and the 
effect on bud development noted following decapitation, it was found that if 
either carbohydrates or nitrogen were too low bud development was not 
initiated. 

By suitable treatments the cotyledonary buds could be made to develop while 
the growing apex was still intact. By other treatments the buds were caused 
lo remain dormant even though the gi'ouing apex had been removed. Sub- 
mergence in warm water or in 3-percent thiourea failed to initiate the growth 
of the cotyledonary buds. 

The author does not consider that the data obtained prove conclusively that 
growth-inhibiting substances do not exist in the normal bean plant which 
prevent the growth of the basal buds, since the treatments devised to alter 
the nutrient supply to the buds may also have altered the supply of an inhibit- 
ing substance. He does, however, hold that the data offer evidence indicating 
that these buds normally fail to develop because of a deficiency of some material, 
apparently nitrogen, which the growing top takes away from them, rather 
than because they receive any substance from above that prevents their 
development. 

The influence of ultraviolet radiation on the germination and first 
vegetative period of certain seeds [trans. title], F. Reichebt and E. F. 
Patjlsbn (Rev, FacuU. Agron, y Vet, Buenos Airee, 7 (1934), Ko. 3, pp, 501--506, 
figs, 2). — ^Dry seeds of maize, wheat, alfalfa, lupine, vetch, flax, beets, cabbage, 
radish, lettuce, tomato, etc., were exposed from 5 to 60 min. to the rays of a 
mercury vapor (original “Hanau”) lamp with a Uviol filter passing ultra- 
violet light They were then germinated in covered dishes on filter paper. In 
general, the effect on vigor proved favorable with summer growing types, but 
unfavorable or absent in the case of winter types. Maize, especially, was 
very favorably influenced in every one of about 30 tests in which different 
varieties were used and subjected to different conditions. The effect on wheat, 
however, was always unfavorable. 

Water and cane ripening, C. E. Habtt (Hawaii. Planters* Rec., 38 (1934), 
No, S, pp, 193-206 f figs, 2). — ^This contribution from the Hawaiian Sugar Plant- 
ers* Association Experiment Station describes preliminary experiments in which 
potted sugarcane plants, some in moist soil and others in soil so dry as to 
stop elongation, were exposed to li^t for 7 hr. and analyses made to det^mine 
the effect of the soil moisture differences upon photosynthesis and carbohydrate 
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accumulation. While greater synthesis of sucrose was found in the blades of 
plants supplied with water, the author considers that final conclusions should 
not be drawn from the data presented until the experiment is repeated. 

GENETICS 

A bibliographical monograph on plant genetics (genic analysis) , 1900— 
1929, H. MATsmcTRA (Sapporo: Eokhaido Imp. TJniv., 1933, 2 ed., rev. and 
enl., pp. XX+787). — ^This monograph embraces a comprehensive review of genic 
analyses of plants compiled alphabetically in order of specific names; a list 
of 2,077 titles, each briefiy annotated, arranged chronologically ; and indexes 
of subjects, species, families, and authoi-s, indicating the genera investigated by 
each author. Forewords by B. B. Babcock and K. Fuji! are included. 

Linkage of a quantitative andl a qualitative character in barley, H. 
WEXEL6EN (Eereditas, 17 (1933), No. 3, pp. 323-3^1, figs. 2). — ^In a cross between 
Machine with rough awns and rachis internodcs averaging 3.5 mm long and 
Smooth Awn (C. I. 4252) averaging 4.05 mm, rough awn behaved as a simple 
dominant, whereas differences in internode length seemed due to two inde- 
pendent factors with about equal effect, their effect in a heterozygous condition 
being about half that in homozygous. One factor was linked to the factor for 
rough awning witli about 10 percent cros&ing-over. The presence of a third 
factor was indicated. 

Quantitative inheritance and linkage in barley, H. Wexelsen (Eereditas, 
18 (1934), ^ 0 . 3, pp. 307-348, figs. 3). — ^Further studies involving the hlachine, 
Smooth Awn, Asplund, Sacramento, and Abed Binder varieties dealt with the 
genetics of the internode length of the barley spike and its linkage relations 
with qualitative characters. Single factor differences were observed between 
long v. short rachilla hair (LI), rough v. smooth a^viis (Rr), teeth on dorsal 
nerves of the lemma (Gg) and 2-row v. C-row (Za). R was linked with L and 
Z Tvdth G, with about 30 and 12 percent crossing-over, respectively. 

As to the inheritance of length of internode of the spike, segi’egations of 
one, two, and probably up to five factors were noted. The factors In, Ls, Li, 
La, La, and L\ differ in eflCecte on intemode length when heterozygous. I® and 
Lo in the homozygous recessive condition produce shorter lower internodes, 
resulting in pyramidal spike shape. Ia was linked to R, with about 10 percent 
crossing-over, probably being situated between L and R. Linkage of La to Z 
(40 percent crossing-over) and Q placed it in the same linkage group I. The 
date of heading of the Fj families Tvas correlated with G and Z, showing that 
a factor for earliness also is situated in group I. Correlation foimd between 
date of heading of Fa families and L and R demonstrated the presence of a 
factor for earlineas in linkage group II. 

Linkage data on the R-gi chromosome of maize, J. B. Wentz and S. N. 
Smith (l(noa State Col. Jour. Sci., 8 (1934), No. 2, pp. 295-SdJ).— Linkage data 
presented on five genes (gtru, pgi, h, U, and gi) previously found located on 
the R-gi chromosome generally substantiate the relative positions of the genes 
on the chromosome as summarized by B. A. Emerson and associates in 1930, 
except for a currently unexplained absence of linkage between gmz and either 
h or Ia. 

The genetics of cotton, IX— XI (Jour. Genet., 28 (1933), No. 2, pp. 315-325, 
pi. 1; 28 (1934), No. 3, pp. 437-513, figs. 20; 29 (1934), No. 2, pp. 181-195). -JChe 
series (B. S. B., 69, p. 783) is continued. 

IX. FmrtJier experiments on the inheritance of the orinMed dnoa/rf miUant 
of G. harbadense L. in interspecific crosses and their bearing m the Fisher 
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theory of dO'mlmifice, S. 0. Harland. — ^In a further study (B. S. R., 67, p. 227), 
observations were made on characters of crinkled when transferred by repeated 
backcrossing to Goasypium Mrsuty/m. Selfing of the heterozygotes of the fourth 
and also the sixth backeross plants produced normal, intermediate crinkled, 
and extreme crinkled in a 1 : 2 : 1 ratio. Transfer of crinkled to other types of 
G. Mrsytum, Triumph and Virescent Yellow, revealed complete or nearly com- 
plete dominance of G. hirsutum to the crinkled type, Discusi^on of the bearing 
of the experiments on Fisher’s theory of dominance suggests that its modifica- 
tion is necessary. It is concluded that modifiers of dominance are of advantage 
to the wild type and are thus selected on their own account. 

X. The inheritance of leaf shape in Asiatic GossypiumSy J. B. Hutchinson. — 
Studies of crosses between representative types of G. arhor&am and G. herha- 
ccum and their more important varieties, the multiple allelomorph series and 
mutable genes, the leaf shape of the hybrids of G. stocksii, the mutation rate, 
lint characters and leaf shape, and linkage relations are reported. 

The main differences in leaf shape in Asiatic cottons result from the action 
of a multiple allelomorph series of five, of which Ir® and I give dominant and 
recessive broad, respectively, dominant intermediate broad, Ir* laciniated, 
and L narrow leaf. L^, L, and Z give intermediate heterozygotes. Zf® and 
are dominant over all other members of the series. L, and I occur in nature 
in G. arhoreum and its varieties. Ir® and arose by mutation in cultures of a 
laciniated G. arhoreum strain. All G. herhaceum varieties so far reported carry 
1. The diflferences in leaf shape of taxonomic value are differences in minor 
genes affecting such characters as lobe shape, leaf size, and rumpling, and not 
laciniation. 

The leaf ^ape multiple allelomorph series is linked with K for brown lint, 
with about 30 percent crossing-over. The Burma Laciniated strain is mutable 
at the L locus and at the K locus. mutated to Zi®, and Z. Mutation oc- 
curred in about 1 per 1,000 of gametes, in about 1 percent of homozygous L- 
plants, and in 1 in 450 plants of Burma Laciniated X 1304 Fi. K mutated to k 
in about 1 in 500 gametes. 7^^ mutated to L®, and L® mutated to h G. cenmnm 
is mutable in the L gene. Mutation was observed from L to Z, and probably 
occurred from L® to L, No dominant mutants were obtained from G. cernmm. 
Mutation occurred from L to / in two G. arhoreum types, Oawnpore White and 
A13, in heterozygotes with Mutant Broad. No mutation was discovered in 
recessive broad. Mosaics and chimeras of two different leaf shape genotypes 
were observed in several crosses. The mosaics were very unstable and changed 
rapidly by further mutation to homogeneous mutant types. 

Fi hybrids of G. stocksii by four of the five leaf shape allelomorphs had leaf 
indexes of the same order as in cultivated Asiatic typesL 

Linkage existed between the leaf shape allelomorph series and genes affecting 
lint length, seed weight, and lint percentage. 

The L series and the corolla color (F) series assorted freely. There appeared 
to be linkage between the L series and the anthocyanin (R) series in a single 
cross. In other crosses the two allelomorph series assorted freely. 

XI. Further experiments on the inheritance of chlorophyll deficiency in New 
World cottons, S. O. Harland. — ^Flirther experiments dealt with the mode of 
inheritance and distribution in six species of New World cottons of a pair of 
duplicate factors (G*®, G*®) for chlorophyll deficiency (E. S. R., 67, p. 227). 
Results could be explained without assumption of a third factor (G^®). Dupli- 
cation of factors was considered to have occurred through polyploidy, with 
subsequent mutation of one or other of the members constituting the pair in 
some of the species. G. harJnidense and G. daruHnU became monomeric through 
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the loss of O'*®, while G. purpurascens, G, hirsutum, and G. taitense, when mon- 
omeric, lost 0*®. The data supported Haldane's view that in polyploid species 
one member of a pair ol duplicate genes may mutate without disadvantage, 
provided its functions can be performed by a gene in one of the other sets of 
chromosomes. The taxonomic and evolutionary significance of the results is 
discussed. 

Irregular sporogeuesis and polyembryony in some Iieguminosae, J. N. 
MiusTiN and J. R. Watt (Iowa State Gol. Jour. Set., 8 (1934) j No. 2, pp. S03S07, 
figs. 9). — ^Two types of pollen in MeUlotus alba and the tendency of Trifolium 
pratense, T. repens, M. alba, Medicago satvoa, and Yicia americana to produce 
multiple mother cells and embryo sacs are discussed. Polyembryony in M. 
sativa and MeUlotus alba is described, with consideration of the probable re- 
lation of the irregularities in the reproductive processes to seed production 
in these legumes. 

A single factor mutation in Melilotus alba Besc. having multiple 
effects on homologous structures, L. £. Einx and J. M. Aumstbong (Gonad. 
Jour. Res., 10 (1934), No. 6, pp. 787-792, pi. 1, figs. 2).— In the cutleaf mutant 
noted in M. alba a single factor recessive to normal affects shape of leaflets 
and petals, position of staminal column, morphology of the pistil, female fer- 
tility, and growth vigor. Sterility of cutleaf plants is attributed to defective 
pistils and not to lack of viable pollen. The mutant was normal (2»==16) in 
chromosome number and behavior at meiosis. 

Metaxenia in the apple and squash, A. D. Hibbabd (Amer. Soo. Mort. Set. 
Proc., SO (1933), pp. 14O-I42). — Observations at the Missouri Experiment Sta- 
tion on Ingram apples produced by blossoms cross-pollinated with Ben Davis 
or Wealthy showed the Ingram X Ben Davis fruits to be significantly heavier 
than the Ingram X Wealthy group. The difference in seed count, although in 
the same direction, was not significant. In a second trial, where Ben Davis and 
Wealthy pollens were applied to Golden Delicious fruits the average weights 
of the resulting fruits were practically equal. 

Application of pollen of Big Tom and White Bush Scallop squashes to White 
Bush Scallop fiowers and of White Bush Scallop and Big Tom pollens to Acorn 
flowers failed to show any significant metaxenial effects in shape, weight, qual- 
ity, or color of the flesh. 

The origin of the Pomoideae, K. Sax (Amer. Soo. Sort. Sci. Ptoc., SO 
(1933), pp. 147-150).— All examination of the meiotic divisions in several genera 
of Pomoideae failed to reveal any evidence of multivalent chromosome associa- 
tion in diploid forms, but there were Indications of secondary pairing varying 
with the genera. Although there is good evidence, such as sterility in certain 
forms, supporting the polyploid origin of Pomoideae, the author believes it 
rather probable that the Pomoideae subfamily of Bosaceae is of allopolyploid 
origin and was produced by hybridization between different primitive forms 
followed by chromosome doubling. From a possible cross between 8- and 
d-chromosome forms the author suggests that there might have been produced 
an entirely new type, with chromosomes sufficiently homologous to permit 
hybridization between two species or genera, but not similar enough to insure 
pairing and the production of fertile gametes. 

Breeding and improvement of farm animals, V. A. Bice (New York and 
London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934, od., pp. XIII+516, figs. J 4 I).— This is a 
textbook on animal breeding, based on newer knowledge and developments in 
animal genetics. An appendix is presented which gives a discussion of the 
present understanding of the inheritance of various characters in domestic 
animals. 
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Possible cytoplasmic as well as chromosomal control of sex in haploid 
males, W. E. Castle {Natl Acad, 8ci, Proc., 20 (mi), No, 2, pp, JOI, Z03).— 
In discussing the relationship of chromosome complexes to sex determination, 
the author concludes that haploid males are only somatically male but that 
they transmit potentially female determinative chromosomes. The theory of 
balance in sex determination will account for this condition, especially in these 
and similar cases, if it is assumed that the cytoplasm as well as chromosomes 
may influence somatic sex determination. 

The inheritance and linkage relations of a new recessive spotting in the 
house mouse, P. H. Clabk (Genetics, 19 (1934), No, 5, pp. 365-393, figs, 3 ), — 
The hereditary behavior of a mutant character designated as bellyspot in the 
house mouse is described in several types of matings. The character consists 
of a small white spot about the size of a dime on the belly which is recessive 
and independent in inheritance of piebald and dominant spotting. It was found 
to be very closely linked with the flexed-tail-anemia complex previously noted 
by Hunt and Permar (B. S. R., 62, p. 215). 

Prenatal mortality of anemics was practically the same as normals, but 21.56 
percent of the anemics died between birth and from 20 to 30 days of age as 
compared with 9.S5 percent of normals. 

There was no linkage found between bellyspot and piebald, dominant spotting, 
sex, pink-eye, Roberts* pink-eye, agouti, dilution, chocolate, naked, rodless, 
\»altzing, brachyury, leaden, dwarf, or Zavadskaia shaker characters. 

liiukage studies of brachyury (short tail) in the house mouse, F. H. 
Olabk (Natl Acad, 8cL Proc,, 20 (1934), No, 5, pp, 270-279).-- Data are reported 
on the results of tests of linkage of brachyury (short tail) in the house mouse, 
with 14 other mutations. The mutations tested were flexed-tail, albinism, 
chocolate, Idiaden, dilution, Roberts’ pink-eye, naked, rodless, w^altzing, Zavad- 
skaia shaker, hairless, dominant spotting, dwarf, and hydrocephalus. All of 
these showed only insignificant departures from the random segregation 
expected for independent characters, 

A test of the possible effects of visual stimuli upon the hair color of 
mammals, F. B. Sumner (Natl, Acad, 8ci, Proo., 20 (1934), No, 6, pp, 397- 
402). — ^Negative re.sults were obtained in a 7-week test of the influence of 
black-, white-, and yellow-colored surroundings on the pigment in newly devel- 
<»ping hains of young mice which had been depilated in spots. 

Hairless mice and ultra-violet light, J. Davis (Amet\ Nat,, 68 (1934), No. 
718, pp, 478-439). — ^Hairless mice exposed to X-rays for six generations were 
able to withstand X-ray exposure somewhat better than controls whose ances- 
tors had not been subjected to periodic X-ray treatment. It is suggested that 
the differences may have been due to the inheritance of acquired resistance, 
inadvertent selection for resistance to irradiation in the line, or pur^y a 
random difference expressed in the offspring. 

Blood-group incompatibility in rabbit embryos and in man, 0. E. E'TingT.TnR 
and W. B. Castle (Natl Acad, 8ci, Proc,, 20 (1934), No, 5, pp, 273-278).— The 
results of two experiments with rabbits are cited in which females of the 0 
blood group, after receiving repeated injections of blood containing HiH* ag- 
glutinogens, were mated with bucks heterozygous or homozygous for a single 
a^lutinogen. Several normal young were produced, from which it is concluded 
that the embryo may receive through the placenta, without harm, an agglu- 
tinogen from the blood of its mother antagonistic to an agglutinogen which 
the embryo possesses through inheritance from the father because of the 
continuous neutralization of the incompatible agglutinogeoi in the circulation 
of the fetus. 
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The influence of pregnancy upon the titre of immune (blood-group) 
antibodies in the rabbit, C. E. Keeler and W. B. Castle (Natl, Acad, Sci. 
Proc., 20 (1934), No, 8, pp, 465-i70, fign, 2). — ^It was found that female rabbits 
showed material decrease in the agglutinins present in the blood during the 
second and third weeks of pregnancy. This was followed by a sharp increase 
in the liter of the antibodies, especially evident during the first few days after 
parturition. This condition was observed in females bred to males carrying 
the agglutinins, as well as in mating with 0 bucks, proving that the lowering 
of the titer is a phenomenon of pregnancy and is independent of the genetic 
constitution of the embryos. 

Physiology of reproduction in the rabbit: Age of sexual maturity, breed- 
ing season, duration of normal pregnancy, and ovulation, M. Manbesa 
(Philippine Jour, Sci., 51 (1933), No. 3, pp. 323-330). — In a study of the normal 
breeding and reproduction in rabbits, it was found that the age at first coitus 
varied from 83 to 308 days in 126 does tested. The first fertile mating varied 
from 113 to 308 days. The normal gestation period was from 30 to 33 days in 
the rabbit in Wisconsin. The moat favorable season for breeding was from 
March to July, and the least favorable was from July to September. There 
was a correlation of — 0.2645±0.0422 between the size of the litter and the 
duration of pregnancy. Spontaneous ovulation did not occur after parturition 
in the rabbit. 

Effects of follicle-stimulating and luteinizing pituitary extracts on the 
ovaries of the infantile and juvenile rabbit, R. Hertz and P. L. Hi saw 
(Amcr. Jour. PhynioJ., 108 (1934), 'No. h pp. 1-13, fipfi. 7). — In studying the 
relative response of infantile rabbits to purified follicular-stimulating and 
unfractionated pituitary extracts, it was found that the ovaries of 4-week-old 
rabbits were unmodified, although the doses were sufficient to elicit a maximal 
response in juvenile animals. With continuous treatments with these products, 
the ovaries, which enlarged fivefold in juvenile animals, decreased to their 
normal dimensions at 15 days. Nearly half the juvenile rabbits tested showed 
response to treatment with luteinizing powder following a moderate treatment 
with follicular-stimulating hormone. There was much variation in this group. 
It is pointed out that the histology of the ovary of the infantile rabbit shows 
it to be much loss developed than the ovary of the juvenile animal. 

The effect of anterior lobe extract or concentrated human urine of 
pregnancy upon the early part of gestation in the rabbit, G. B. Wislocki 
and L. Goodman (Anat. Rc<\, 59 (1934), No. 3, pp. 375-381). — ^Varying amounts 
of anterior lobe extract or anluitrin S were administered to 0 rabbits during 
the first week of gestation. Those produced corpora lutoa and hemorrhagic 
follicles two or three times in excess of the original corpora lutea formed at 
mating. Injections during tlie first week after mating did not interrupt 
gestation or delay implantation. 

Studies on the effect of pregnancy on the ovary, H. Ret.ye, J. B. Colcjp, 
and D. L. Thomson (Anat. Pec., 58 (1934), No. 2, pp. 139-143, figs. 3 ). — ^The 
ovaries of 10 female rats hypophyscctomized during the latter half of pregnancy 
showed that the corpora lutea of pregnancy were not altered, but there were 
signs of hormone deficiency in the thecal cells which could be largely prevented 
by the administration of the gonadotrophic hormone ftom the anterior pituitary 
or the urine of pregnant women. 

Responses of the reproductive system of hypophysectomized and nor- 
mal rats to injections of pregnancy-urine extracts, I, n, P. E. Smith and 
S. L. Leonard (Anat. Rec., 58 (1934), No. 2, pp. 145-173, pis. 2; 175-203, pis. 2).— 
Two papers in this series dealing with the influence of injections of pregnancy- 
urine extracts from 3 sources are presented; 
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I. The male. — ^Pregnancy-urine extract injections started immediately after 
hypopliysectomy of immature male rats profoundly slowed the loss in weight 
of the testes and caused material enlargement when not initiated until after 
atrophy had set in. Pregnancy-urine extracts administered to the hypophysec- 
tomlzed aniinaiF i usually caused enlargement of the accessory reproductive 
glands for 20 days, hut when continued longer retrogression followed. The 
enlargement of the testes of hypophysectomized individuals resulting from treat- 
ments with pregnancy-urine extracts was associated with active spermatogene- 
sis and the presence of normal sperm in addition to the hypertrophy of the 
interstitial tissue. Mating ability and fertility were also maintained in these 
animals. Administration of from 10 to 50 rat units of the pregnancy-urine 
extracts daily to normal mature and immature males for from 8 to 62 days did 
not hasten maturity or interfere with normal mating or fertility. 

II. The female.— SunHsLT tests with immature hypophysectomized females 
showed that the pregnancy-urine extracts caused enlargement of the ovaries 
if administered after retrogression had set in, or maintained the size when 
treatment started immediately after hypophysectomy. The enlarged size of the 
ovaries was associated with hypertrophy in the interstitial cells. The develop- 
ment of the follicular cysts and blood follicles present in normal female ani- 
mals to which pregnancy-urine extracts were administered was characteristi- 
cally absent Evidently the hypophysectomized females produced estrin, and 
there was an enlargement of the uterus and opening of the vagina associated 
with it as in normal animals. Certain newly formed bodies appearing strik- 
ingly identical with corpora lutea were observed in the ovaries. Pregnancy- 
blood serum was found to have a physiological action similar to that of 
pregnancy urine. 

The effect on the weight of the offspring of administration of antnitrin 
G to the pregnant rat, L. W. Sontag and P. L. Munson (Amer. Jour. Physiol., 
108 (193i), No. S, pp. 593-598 ).— DslUy doses of 0.5 cc of antuitrin G admin- 
istered to pregnant rats from the eighth to the tenth day of gestation and 1 cc 
thereafter caused an increase in the birth weight of the young which continued 
to the fiftieth day of age as compared with controls. Prenatal mortality, espe- 
cially of the males, was also increased. 

Observations on transplanted immature ovaries in the eyes of adult male 
and female rats, L. Goodman {Anat. Rec., 59 (1934), "No. B, pp. B23-251, pis. 4 ). — 
Technic for implanting immature ovaries in the eyes of male and female adult 
rats is described. The operation was most successful in spayed females. Nor- 
mal vaginal cj'cles and follicle and corpora lutea formation were observed. No 
corpora lutea were found in the implantations on males, although the incidence 
of successful implants was high without demonstrable deleterious effects on the 
testes. 

The distribution and source of oestrin in the pregnant mare, H. R. 
Gatchpolb and H. H. Cole (Anat. Rec., 59 (1934), No. S, pp. 555-347).-— Data 
are presented from studies made at the University of California on the estrin 
content of the placenta, gonads, liver, kidneys, and blood of fetuses ,* and urine, 
kidneys, liver, serum, ovaries, and endometrium of pregnant mares and mares 
at term. The data show a large amount of the hormone present in these organs 
and tissues, particularly in the mare serum and ovaries and fetal liver, gonads, 
kidneys, and blood. 

Gan mammalian eggs undergo normal development in vitro? G. Pincus 
and B. V. Enzmann (Natl. Acad. Sci. Proc., 20 (1934), No. 2, pp. 121, 122).— In 
studying the development of rabbit ova in vitro, an account is given of a case in 
which 10 ova were recovered from the Fallopian tubes of an agouti doe 13 
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hours after copulation with a vasectomized English-spotted budc. The ova 
were fertilized in vitro by sperm from a self-colored nonagouti black male and 
later transferred to the Fallopian tube of a New Zealand Red doe rendered 
pseudopregnant by a previous mating with a vasectomized English-spotted male. 
Seven dark gray young were produced, demonstrating the fertilization of 
the rabbit ova in vitro. 

In another case 5 ova in the 1-cell stage were cultured in Carrel flasks for 
20 hours and transferred to the left Fallopian tube of a pseudopregnant doe. 
Two young were produced. 

These experiments also demonstrate that the corpora lutea of pseudopreg- 
nancy are fully functional. 

ITEU) CBOFS 

[Crop prodnctioii research in the Sonthem States] (Assoc. South. Aqt. 
’Worlcers Proc., 33 (1932), pp. 27-31, 33-45, 68, 71-74, 76, 84. 85, 108-110, 117- 
IfP).— Papers of agronomic interest presented at the convention of the Associa- 
tion of Agricultural Workers at Birmingham, Ala., February 2 to 4, 1932, in- 
cluded Fertilizer Placement Results of Georgia Tests, by G. A. Crabb (p. 
27) ; Co-operative Fertilizer Placement Tests with Cotton in Seven States, 
1931, by G. A. Oumings and W. H. Sachs (pp. 27, 28) ; Report of Expcrimentsi 
with Lespedessa sericea, by C. A. Mooers (p. 28) ; Response of Certain Soil 
Types to Various Rates of Application of Calcium Arsenate, by W. R Paden 
(p. 29) ; Response of Some Common Field Crops to Various Rates of Application 
of Calcium Arsenate to Several Soil Types, by W. B. Rogers (pp. 30, 31) ; 
Fertilizer Placement Experiments with Cotton at the Georgia Experiment 
Station, by G. A. Hale (p. 31) ; New Measures of Rainfall, Temperature, and 
Soil Richness for Crop Production, by P. Tabor (pp. 33, 34) ; Determination of 
the Rate of Decomposition of Organic Matter under Field Conditions, by M. B. 
Sturgis (p. 34) ; The Correlation Between the Truog Phosphate Method and 
Phosphate Response, by F. L. Davis and G. D. Scarseth (pp. 34, 35) ; Relation 
of Ash Constituents of Carpet Grass from Feitilizer Plats to the Oxidation- 
Reduction Potentials of the Metallic Nutrient Elements, by H. P. Cooper, J. H. 
Mitch^l, and E. D. Kyzer (pp. 35, 3C) ; The Effect of Fertilizers and Rainfall 
on the Length of Cotton Fibers, by B. B. Reynolds and D. T. KillougU (p. 30) ; 
Limestone in Mixed Fertilizers for Cotton, by R. P. Bledsoe (pp. 30, 37) ; Soil 
Types a Factor in Crop Production, by G. A. Crabb (p. 37) ; Relation of Fertili- 
zation and Selling Price to Profitableness in Cotton Production, by C. B. 
Williams (p. 38) ; The Lime Requirement of South Carolina Soils and its 
Ration to the Hydrogen-Ion Concenti-atioii of Their Soil Solution, by G. H. 
Collings (pp. 38, 39) ; Importance of the Chemical Analysis of Soils Used 
for Fertilizer Experiments, by G. S. Fraps (pp. 39, 40) ; Some Factors Af- 
fecting the Length of Lint of Cotton, by D. G. Sturkie (pp. 40, 41) ; The Present 
Status of Peanut Breeding, by F. H. Hull (pp. 41, 42) ; Suggestions Regard- 
ing Small Grain Nursery Technique, by C. B. Cross (p. 42) ; The Possible 
Causes of Undulating Subsoil-Surface Soil Lines in Some Texas Soils, by 
W. T. Carter (pp. 43, 44) ; Soil Types as a Factor in Crop Production, by 
G. A. Crabb (pp. 44, 45) ; A Method of Studying Soil Erosion, by M. L. Nichols 
and H. D. Sexton (p. 68) ; Experimental Tests Comparing the Quality of 
Machine-Snapped Versus Hand-picked Cotton, by D. W. Teare (pp. 71-74; 
The Effect of Fertilizer on the Yield and Composition of Permanent Pastures, 
by B. 0. Biting (p. 7C) ; Pasture Fertilizing Experiment, by J. L. Fletcher and 
B. H. Lush (pp. 84, 85) ; Progress Report of Pasture Fertilization at the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Experiment Station, by A. D. Pratt (p. 85) ; Factors Con- 
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ceming the Growing of a Late Crop of Potatoes in Oklahoma, by G. W. 
Cochran (p. 108) ; Experimental and Field Results with North Carolina No. 1 
Improved Strain of Porto Rico Sweet Potato, by R. Schmidt, B. B. Morrow, 
and H. R. Niswonger (pp. 100, 110) ; and A Summary of Recent Potato Inves- 
tigations in Louisiana, by J. C. Miller and W. D. Kimbrough (pp. 117-119). 
Most of these are in summary form, and a number have been reported in full 
elsewhere. 

[Experiments with field crops in Florida] {Florida 8ta, Rpt, 198S, pp. 
28-31, 32-40, 45-njJ, 74. 97-99, li9-134, 162-164, 180, 181, 183-188, 191-194, 199, 
201-204, 206^08, flffs. 2 ). — ^Investigations with field crops (E. S. R., 69, p. 199), 
by W. E. Stokes, J. P. Camp, J. D. Warner, F. H. Hull, G. B. Ritchey, R. M. 
Barnette, W. A. Leukel, M. R. Ensign, W. A. Carver, R. R. Kincaid, R. M. 
Crown, L. 0. Gratz, A. Daane, B. A. Bourne, P. D. Stevens, H. S. Wolfe, and 
W. M. Fifield, again reported on from the station and substations included 
breeding work with corn, cotton, peanuts, and sugarcane; variety trials with 
corn, oats, rye, cotton, sorgo, sugarcane, peanuts, potatoes, tobacco, crotularia 
for pasture and silage, alfalfa, sweetclover, miscellaneous forage and pasture 
grasses and legumes, and winter cover crops ; variety-time-ot-planting tests with 
cowpeas and soybeans; fertilizer tests with com, oats, rye, cotton, sugarcane, 
potatoes, Napier grass, Austrian winter peas, and vetch and other legumes for 
green manure; date and rate of planting and turning under winter legumes 
for com and their phosphorus needs and effects on following crops ; soil amend- 
ment studies with potatoes and peanuts; cultural (including planting) trials 
with corn, cotton, gi*ain sorghum, sugarcane, potatoes, peanuts, clover, sunllowers, 
buckwheat, fiber crops, velvetbeans, and crotalaria; a photoperiodism experi- 
ment and study of effects of sulfur dusting cut sets with potatoes ; germination 
studies with tobacco seed; seed storage tests; effect of ethylene chlorohydrin 
on boenting in sugarcane; estimation of sugarcane damage by rats; and crop 
rotations using winter legumes. Pasture research dealt with effects of ferti- 
lizers and frequency of cutting on yield and composition of grasses ; compari- 
sons of native v. improved, burned v. unburned pastures, and of methods of 
preparing land before seeding ; fertilizer, lysimeter, and nitrogen accumulation 
studies with pasture grasses ; the growth behavior of and influence of different 
fertilizer formulas on yields of Bahia grass ; and pasture studies on peat and 
muck soils. A number of the projects W'ere in cooperation with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

[Field crops work in Hawaii] (Hawaii 8ta. Rpt. 1933, pp. 5-9, 10-13, 26, 
figs. 2 ). — ^Experiments at the station and Haleakala Substation for which re- 
sults are reported briefly included breeding work with pigeonpeas; variety 
tests with legumes for cover and green manure crops, soybeans for seed, forage, 
and culinaiT properties, potatoes, and sweetpotatoes ; trials of miscellaneous 
forage grasses and legumes; the composition of pasture grasses and their 
response to fertilizers and cultivation; fertilizer tests with potatoes; and a 
production test of marrow-stemmed tree kale for forage. 

[Field crops research in Utah], D. W. Pittman, D. G. Tinget, A. F. 
Bbacxen* j. W. Cablson, L. Wilson, I. D. Zobell, J. A. Eagab, G. Whobniiam, 
B. F. Hulme, j. B. Greaves, C. T. Hirst, and R. J. Becrait (Utah Sta. Bui. 
250 (1934), pp. 16-18, 19, 20, 21-24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 44 , 61, 69).— Progress 
is reported from continued agronomic experiments (E. S. R., 68, p. 183), car- 
ried on ut the station and substations for the biennium ended June 30, 1934, 
including variety trials with spring and winter wheat, oats, barley, com, grain 
sorghum, sorgo, field beans, potatoes, alfalfa, and miscellaneous forage grasses 
and legumes for hay and pasture; cultural tests with sugar beets, stock beets. 
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iind seed bed preparations for cereals and peas ; studies of effects of different 
rates of manuring and irrigation on land in continuous corn and fallow ; resid- 
ual effects of fertilizers, soil amendments, and manure on a highly calcareous 
dolomitic soil and on yields and quality of crops grown; fertilizer trials with 
various faim crops; crop rotations; weed control with tillage and chemicals; 
and range reseeding experiments, including a spacing test with mountain 
broniegrass and depth of planting bluestem wheatgrass. Other alfalfa studies 
considered climate, especially air temperature and relative humidity, soil mois- 
ture, soil type, and field practice and pollination as factors in seed production. 
Wheat experiments also dealt with tillage, seed treatments, planting methods, 
manuring, green manuring, stubble burning, yields in rotations and alternate 
cropping, and the mineral content of the grain of different varieties. Several 
lines ot work were in cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The nodules of leguminous plants, their form and effect in diffei*ent 
strains [trans. title], G. Bjalpve (K. Landtlr, Akad. HandL och Tidskr,, 72 
(1933), No. 3, pp. 393- jJ3, figs. 5; Bug. als., pp. i30>-432). — Strain differences 
observed in root systems and size and set of nodules when different strains of 
vetch were grown on several media and inoculated with several strains of 
bacteria isolated from Vicia suggested the possible existence of a heritable 
factor influencing nodulation, as in size and situation, which in time affects 
yield. 

Grazing and manurial trials on permanent and prepared swards and 
factors affecting seed production of red clover (WeWi Plant Breeding Sta., 
Aberystwyth, [Bui], ^er. H, No. 11 (1921-1929), pp. 15]+91, figs. 5).— The first 
three articles — The Yield of Sharply Contrasting Pasture Types and Their 
Response to Manures, by R. G. Siapledon and M. T. Thomas (pp. , The 
Effect of Manures on the Nitrogen and Mineral Content of Upland and Low- 
land Pastures, by T. W. Fagan and A. L. Provan (pp. 27-37) , and The Effect 
of Varying the Periods of Rest in Rotational Grazing (B. 93. Spring Field), 
by M. G. Jones and L. I. Jones (pp. 38-59) — prefer to preliminary experiments 
in pasture management to be supplemented by more elaborate research. The 
article by R. D. Williams, entitled Some of the Factors Influencing Yield and 
Quality oC Red Clover Seeds (pp. 09-^1), reports studies showing that red 
clover seed crop ripen very unevenly, due to variations in blooming, that rate 
of seed development depends largely uiwn the date of pollination, and that for 
best quality of seed the crops evidently should be cut about 5 to 6 weeks after 
full bloom. Information is also given on the effects of overripeness and im- 
maturity itti quality, the relation of varietal, seasonal, and individual plant dif- 
fereures and color to seotl weight, on variation in hard seed production by indi- 
vidual plants, and correlations among genninabiUty, germination energy, num- 
ber of hard seeds, and weight of seeds. 

Putting green grasses and their management, H. F. A. North: and T. E. 
Odlakd (Rhode Island Uta. Bui 2^5 (193Ji), pp. H, figs. Jjf). — ^Extensive trials of 
numerous strains of velvet, colonial, and creeping bents and several other 
grasses for adaptation and quality of turf produced, a fertilizer and liming 
test with four classes of bents, and studies of the control of weeds and dis- 
eases and insect pests affecting turf are reported on, with descriptions of sev- 
eral strains of bent and a suggested system for maintaining putting green 
turf in Rhode Island. 

The* fine bents were the only grasses foimd suitable for producing turf of 
the desired quality. Bluegrass, fescue, redtop, and several poor strains of 
creeping bent proved unadapted for gi'eens in the region when clipped as close 
as 0.25 in. The velvet bents us a class were rated higher in quality than the 
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colonial bents. However, tbe velvet bents varied rather widely in quality and 
only exceptional strains were rated higher than the average of the colonial bents. 
The outstanding varieties were B. P. I. 14,276, Kernwood, Mountain Bidge, 
and Valentine No. 2. The three types of colonial bent tested differed in the prev- 
alence of rhizomes, color of foliage, and production of nap. Differences in the 
quality of the turf and its susceptibility to brown patch were found in the 
different strains of common colonial bent. As a group the colonial bents have 
been the most rigorous in gi'owth. Creeping bents were rated lower in putting 
green qualities than the colonial bents. Stolon creeping bents as a group 
were of about the same value as the lots of seaside creeping bents tested, 
although the wider variations in quality were found among the stolon strains 
such as Washington and Virginia. 

Turf of velvet and creeping bents grown from seed resembled in quality 
that produced from stolons of the same strain. Likewise the turf of colonial 
bent and seaside creeping bent from seed grown in Rhode Island one generation 
produced turf very similar to that of parent grasses. The seeded turf usually 
was found more susceptible to disease than tbe parent stolon turf. 

Fertilizer treatments used — usually an application of ammonium sulfate 
alone or a complete fertilizer about once a month from April to October, 
inclushe — ^and soil reactions maintained (pH from 4.8 to 5) seemed to have 
been generally satisfactory for most of the bent grasses. Lime was found 
beneffeial on plats that had become very acid. Creeping bents as a class were 
less tolerant of acid-soil conditions than were velvet or colonial bents and also 
required heavier or more frequent composting. 

The velvet bents were rather generally susceptible to dollar spot and colonitil 
bent to brown patdti, while creeping bents were mildly susceptible to both 
diseases. Snow mold was found in creeping bent turf. Disease control obtained 
with mercurial fungicides is tabulated for each species of bent, and general 
instructions are given for the control of dollar spot, brown patch, snow mold, 
and scald. 

Bluegrass webworm was best controlled with a spray of from 1 to 2 lb. of 
lead arsenate in from 10 to 20 gal. of water per 1,000 sq. ft. Measures for 
control of earthworms, June beetle grubs, and ants are also outlined. 

Crabgrass. attributed to the use of weedy compost, has been the worst weed in 
the plats. It was observed that the quantity of lead arsenate required to con- 
ti’ol earthworms would also control mouse-ear chickweed. Clover and other 
weed pests were largely controlled by the applications of ammonium sulfate. 
Equipment for sterilizing soil and compost by steam is described. 

The prairie, J. E. Weaves and T. J. Fitzpatrick (EcoL MonOff., 4 (19S4), 
No. 2, pp. 109’-^95, figs. 121). — “ The present study treats of the structure of the 
vegetation in the several types of prairie, the secondary grasses, the ecology of 
the forbs, together with a general survey of contacts, invasion, and succession.” 
See also another and earlier contribution from the University of Nebraska 
(E. S. R.. 67, p. 235). 

The establishment, persistency, and productivity of selected pasture 
species on an irrigated reclaimed swamp, H. C. Trtjmboug and J. G. Davies 
(An^t. Council Bci. and Indus. Res. BuL BO {19S4), pp. 32, figs, d).— Trials of 
species, strains, and mixtures demonstrated the worth of simple mixtures of 
permanent strains of perennial ryegrass, white clover, and red clover. Such 
mixtures yielded about twice as much as the best pure perennial ryegrass and 
77 percent better than alfalfa cut every 56 days. 

Soil, ffeld-crop, and pasture management for Herkimer County, New 
York. — n. The improvement and management of permanent pastures, 
D. B. Johnstone-Waxlace ({New Yorfc] Cornell Sta. Bui. 612 (1934), PP* S&-TT, 
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figs. 26). — ^Hae types of pastures in Herkimer County, N. Y., their botanical 
composition, the mineral composition of their herbage, and the plant food needs 
of important soil types are described and suggestions are made for their im- 
provement by fertilization, seeding with or without plowing, grazing manage- 
ment, and for the supplementary feeding of cows on pasture. 

Cereal grain crops for annual pasture, L. E. Kibe, J. G. Davidson, and 
S. N. Hamilton (jS'ci. Agt\ U {IQSJf), No. 10, pp. 569-679, figs. 8; Fr. aOn, p. 
57P).— -When cereals were compared in 1932 and 1933 at Indian Head, Saskatch- 
ewan, as to yield, feed value, and use as annual pasture crops, oats always 
surpassed barley, wheat, and spring rye, in order, in acre yield of dry matter 
and protein percentage, but had a lower dry matter percentage. Oats out- 
yielded the other grains in the same order in total yield of protein and by 
larger margins in early than in late seedings, and also produced more cuttings 
in each season. The total pasture yield of all crops increased and the percent- 
age protein decreased as the first date of cutting was delayed. Oats furni^ed 
its largest yields of protein per acre when pasture cuttings were begun at the 
5-leaf stage. Oats from early seeding produced 3,000 lb. of dry matter per acre 
with an average protein content of 25 percent, which exceeded a carrying 
capacity obtained at Ottawa on good quality native bluegrass sod. 

Alfalfa varieties in the United States, H. L. We&toveb (TJ. S. Dept, Agr., 
Farmers' Bui. 1731 (1934) t PP- flQS. 4). — ^The history, cultural status, 

characteristics, and adaptations of the principal varieties included in the com- 
mon, Turkistan, variegated, and nouhardy groups of alfalfa are summarized, 
with remarks on varieties for different sections of the United States and safe- 
guards in buying seed. This is a revision of and supersedes Farmers’ Bulletin 
1467 (B. S. R., 65, p. 32). 

Improvement of alfalfa seed, production by inbreeding, H. M. Ttsdal and 
I. Glaek (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 26 (1934), No. 9, pp. 773-78d).— Alfalfa in- 
breeding studies carried into the third and fourth selfed generations by the 
Nebraska Experiment Station and the U. S. Department of Agriculture ^owed 
that decreases in seed production may be expected in a general selfing program. 
Rigid selection of advanced generations for this character resulted in actual 
increases in seed production in self-pollinated lines. While all high seed-pro- 
ducing plants did not breed true for high seed production, enough inherited 
this character, particularly in advanced generations, to furnish decided in- 
creases. The seed production of the same strains under different environmen- 
tal conditions suggested that higher temperatures, perhaps alternating tem- 
peratures, and a high percentage of total sunshine may be important factors 
in seed production. 

Adapted red clover for New Jersey, H. B. Spbague (New Jersey 8tas. Oirc. 
330 (1934), PP- 4)- — ^The superiority of adapted red clover to alsike for New 
Jersey, the inferiority of foreign seed compared to native strains, the merits 
of adapted American clover, especially from Ohio and nearby States and 
Tennessee anthracnose-resistant seed, and the value of buying certified seed 
of superior strains are pointed out, with brief suggestions on producing red 
clover seed in New Jersey. 

Influence of adjacent plats in variety tests with com [trans. title], N. 

Sauubsou and B. Gluco (An. Inst. Oercet. Agron. Eomdmei (Ann. Inst. Rech. 
Agron. Romianie), 5 (1933), pp. 241-252; Ger. al)S., pp. 251, 252).— The com- 
parative development and yi^ds of plants in border and central rows of 
plats of com varieties suggested that only corns similar as to time of maturity 
should be planted in adjoining plats. Border rows should be discarded during 
harvest, especially between varieties differing much in growth characteristics. 
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Second conference on cotton growing problems, Jnly 1934 — ^Report 
and summary of proceedings (London: Empire Cotton Crowing Oorp., IdS^y 
pp. SiO, figs. 16). — ^The proceedings of the second conference of British Empire 
cotton workers (E. S. R., 69, p. 43), held July 18-i'0, 1934, in London, are 
reported. Papers of interest to agronomists and plant breeders, presented 
with discussion, included The Practical Application of Ccnetical Science to 
Plant Breeding, by A. B. Watkins (pp. 14r-22) ; The Value of Inter-Specific 
Hybrids in Cotton from the Standpoint of Genetics (pp. 22-30) and Selection 
Effects in Pure Lines of Sea Island Cotton Self-Fertilized for Seventeen 
(Stenerations (pp. 31--46), both by S. C. Harland; Oi^to-Genetics in Relation 
to Plant Breeding in Cotton, by A. Skovsted (pp. 46-51) ; Preliminary Testing 
of New Varieties or Types of Cotton, by T. Trought and H. B. King (pp. 51-60) ; 
Cotton Breeding Problems in Northern Nigeria (pp. 60-67) ; The Cotton 
Problems of Kenya (pp. 68-73) ; Purity Targets, by C. G. Hansford and J. D. 
Jameson (pp. 74r-78) ; The Observation, Measurement, and Recording of Crop 
Loss and Crop Yield (pp. 78-83) ; Analysis of Variance and Analysis of Co- 
Variance, Their Meaning, and Their Application in Crop Experimentation, by 
J. Wishart (pp. 83-96) ; Sampling and Growth Observations in Plant Develop- 
ment Studies on Cotton, by O. V. S. Heath (pp. 96-119) ; The Health and 
Vigour of the Cotton Plant in Relation to its Environment, by P. K. Jackson 
(pp. 199-296) ; Some Outstanding Physiological Problems in the Culture of 
Cotton in the Sudan, by F. G. Gregory (pp. 206-222) ; Physical Measurements 
of Soil in Relation to Soil Type and Fertility, by B. A. Keen (pp. 311-319) ; 
and Soil Organic Matter and Crop Rotation, by B. M. Crowther (pp. 319-339). 

Cotton pests and di«!eases were considered in papers entitled Field Studies 
on the Relation of Insect Pests to Climatic Conditions, with Special Reference 
to Cotton, by C. B. Williams (pp, 111-125) ; Climatic and Soil Factors in 
Relation to Prevalence of, and Damage by. Insects — ^Possibilities of Reduction 
of Loss of Crop Due to Insects, by the Selection and Restriction of Sowing 
Periods and by the Propagation of Cotton Strains Better Adapted to Local 
Conditions, by H. Hargreaves (pp. 125-131) ; Investigations on Insect Pests 
of Cotton, by F. S. Parsons (pp. 131-135) ; Investigations on the American and 
the Red BoUworms of Cotton, by F. S. Parsons and G. 0. Ullyett (pp. 135-146) ; 
Investigations on Cotton Stainers and Internal Boll Disease, by B. 0. Pearson 
(pp. 146-155) ; The Interrelationship of Wild Host Plants and Cotton with 
Reference to Variation in Stainer Population in Northern Rhodesia, by A. G. 
Bebbington and W. Allan (pp. 156-167) ; Problems Connected with the Control 
of the Pink Bollworm (Platgedra gossypieUa, Saunders) in the Sudan, by 
H. W. Bedford (pp. 167-175) ; Angular Leaf Spot and Blackarm of Cotton 
Caused by B. malvacearum B. F. S., by R. B. Massey (pp. 175-178) ; Blackarm 
Disease in Uganda, by C. G. Hansford (pp. 178-195) ; and Leaf Curl Disease of 
Cotton in the Fiji Islands, by R. R. Anson (pp. 195-198). 

A symposium on fiber properties of cotton embraced Studies in Variability 
of Cotton with Special Reference to Immaturity, by F. T. Peirce and E. Lord 
(pp. 223-252) ; The Most Troublesome Impurities in Cotton— Bearded Motes 
and Neps, by G. G. Qegg (pp. 252-266) ; A General Review of Spinning Tests 
on Empire Cottons, by C. Underwood (pp. 267-280) ; The Relation Between 
Fibre Properties and Spinning Value, by A. J. Turner and 0. Underwood (pp. 
280-291) ; Brokers’ Reports on Cotton Samples (pp. 291r-297), The Effect of 
Type of Gin on the Spinning Properties (and' hence Value) of Uganda Cotton 
(pp. 297-302), and The Tobler Bale Sampler for Lint Grading Purposes (pp. 
302-306), all by H. R. Hosking; and Progress Note on Measurement of Moisture 
in Bales by Radio Technique, by W. L. Balls (pp. 306-310). 
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laroTization of cotton [trans. title], N. P. Zinichbnko (Bor^'ba Khlopoh, 
No. 2-S (19S3), pp. 18B-188, fig. 1). — ^Vernalized seed of American cotton varie- 
ties hand-sown just after treatment emerged earlier, growth, square forma- 
tion, blooming, and ripening were accelerated, bolls were larger, and substan- 
tial yield increases over controls usually were obtained. Even seed dried to 
normal moisture content and planted about 15 days after treatment gave good 
yield increases. It seemed feasible to drill iarovized seed if germination is not 
too advanced. — {Courtesy Biol. Abs.) 

larovization of cotton [trans. title], A. N. Tashlanov and Z. M. Ptjiovkina 
{Bor^ba KMopoh, No. 1-2 (1934), pp, 150-155, figs. 2). — Seedlings from ver- 
nalized cottonseed emerged several days before controls, and certain Egyptian 
and American varieties respectively bloomed from 3 to 6 and from 1 to 3 days 
earlier and ripened from 5 to 11 and from 2 to 4 days earlier than controls. 
Substantial yield increases were noted in the first pickings, depending on 
variety. Usually no differences were noted in boll size and fiber length and 
percentage. Varietal differences were evident. — {Courtesy Biol. Abs.) 

The value of single lock samples as a measure of seed purity in cotton* 
J. H. Moore {Jour, Amer, Soo, Agron., 26 {1934), No, 9, pp. ’781-185, figs. 3).— 
Results obtained by the North Carolina Experiment Station in 1933 indicated 
that the method of studying variability of combed staple length by picking 
one lock from a plant was reasonably accurate in measuring the variability of 
the population of four strains of upland cotton studied, although the method 
had limitations in measuring combed staple length variation as applied to the 
performance of individual plants within a variety. The correlation of combed 
staple length of the individual parent and progeny plants in the strains ranged 
from 0.416±0.074 to 0.633±0.06, indicating that a considerable percentage of 
the variations of combed staple length was not inherent. The correlation of 
the standard deviations for combed staple length in the parent and progeny 
samples was 0.937±0.032. 

The analysis of variance method of measuring differences between 
staple-length designations of press-box and cut samples of cotton* F. H. 
Harper and W. B. Lanham {V. B. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ., 1933, pp. [SU- 
SP) .—The average of staple-length designations of samples cut from cotton bales 
slightly exceeded that of staple length designations of samples taken from the 
gin press-box. Differences between staple length designations of press-box 
and cut samples from the same bales were very inconsistent, but at least a part 
of sudi inconsistency might be accounted for by the element of tolerance. In- 
(*onsistency of differences in staple length distribution with either group of 
samples as the base was so great that variability contributing to bias or 
difference, on the whole, between tlie two series of staple length observations 
was negligible compared with variability associated with inconsistency in 
staple length designations. Discussions on the measurement of average differ- 
ences in two series of observations and on the analysis of variability in replicate 
observations are appended. 

ActiLou of an electric current on cottonseed [trans. title], I. I. Iahobson 
{Bor^ba Khlopok, No. 1-2 {1934), pp. 156, 15’7, fig. I). —Passage of a 0.05-ampere 
current through cottonseed soaked in a sodium chloride solution is said to have 
accelerated germination 2 to 3 days, and in experimental plants increases of 
from 10 to 20 percent in bolls per plant and from 9 to 20 percent in seed cotton 
per boll over controls were reported. Limitations of the method are indi- 
cated. — {Courtesy Biol. Abs.) 

Cold resistant potato varieties [trans. title], G. M. KovAi;EiNE:o {Truds/ 
Prikl. Bot., Genet., i Belek. {Bui. Appl Bot., Genet., md Plant Breeding), Ser. 

105831--36 3 
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A, No, S (1932), pp. i27-iS0).— OulUvated varieties from Peru and Bolivia and 
several native species were especially resistant when subjected to —5.1® C. 
(22.8® B.). Varieties found most resistant included Solamum juzepcsmkii, 8, 
ajanhuiri, 8. curtilo'bum, a type of 8, andiff&mm, 8. acauZe, 8, hukasovii, 8. 
demiBsuni, and several interspecific hybrids. Intra varietal diHorences also were 
noted. See also another note (E. S. R., 72, p. 41) by Bukasov. 

Effect of size of seed piece of Irish potato on recovery from freeze 
injury, W. D. Kimbrough and D. (Dosta (LouiBiana 8ta. Bui. 254 (1934), pp- 
12). — Sets of Triumph potatoes, cut to 0.5, 0.75, 1, 1.5, and 2 oz., were planted 
January 15 and February 21. The early planting was frosted when about 1 
to* 3 in. high and also when the plants began to grow again, while the later 
pi Anting was not harmed by frost. When early plantings bad small marble- 
sized tubers and 1 week after late plantings were up, half of the plants of each 
lot were cut off even with the ground to simulate a freeze. Sets were removed 
for analyses at intervals during growth. 

Yields, and to some extent recovery after freeze injury, varied with the size 
of set planted. While the larger sets outyid.ded smaller sets, crops from plants 
cut back when tubers were very small were of no consequence. Cutting back 
1 week after plants marked the row reduced yields markedly. With uncut 
plants the larger yields came from the late planting. The dry matter in the 
sets, largely food reserves of starch, dropped from 23 percent before planting 
to 3-3.5 percent 3 weeks after the plants came up, when practically all reserves 
had been used. The percentage composition of food reserves was maintained 
at a higher level in the larger sets for a short time. The greater recovery by 
plants from larger sized sets cut back 1 we^ after coming up, it is suggested, 
might be due to greater sprout production with fewer hills killed entirely or 
more vigorous sprouts. A practical suggestion is to delay planting until frost 
danger is past, with 1.5-oz. sets preferred to smaller sets so far as recovery 
from freeze injury is concerned. 

Studies of the effects of storage temperature on the propagation value 
of potato tubers, J. D. Habtman ([Veto York) Cornell 8ta. Mem. 168 (1934), 
PP- 39, pis. 3, figs. 9)- — ^Tubers of a line of Green Mountain potatoes stored at 
50® P. after they produced fairly large sprouts and tubers stored at 32® seemed 
to lose moisture faster than tubers stored at 40® and 35® under conditions 
favorable for evaporation of equal quantities of water from a free water 
surface. This held true for tubers stored at 50®, even after sprouts were 
removed. The plants grown from tubers stored at 32® produced more stalks 
and more tubers per plant than plants from tubers stored at 40® or 35® for 
the same period. A constant temperature of 40® appeared better for storage 
of seed potatoes than 35®, which in turn seemed better than one of 82® main^ 
lained up to planting. 

With about the same weather conditions, yields of plants were nearly pro- 
portional to numerical differences between the number of days that plants 
had some green foliage and 42 days. Departures from this rule were in the 
right direction, and apparently of such magnitude that they appeared due to 
l*lat competition and removal of one crop of sprouts. Because plants from 
tubers planted at the same time died at about the same time, yield depended 
greatly on the number of days after planting that plants came up. For 
given soil conditions, the time required for tubers to produce plants in the 
field was determined almost wholly by the average size of sprout developed 
in storage. The propagation value of potatoes stored at different temperatures 
depended primarily on the size of sprout developed, and secondarily on whether 
desprouting was practiced. A sprout as large as possible which does not pro- 
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trade so far out of the eye that its tip may be damaged badly or which ib 
protected from injury by greening is considered the chief desirable character of 
healthy seed tubers at time of planting. 

Buds at the beginning of storage were characterized by the presence of laru^o 
tannin vesicles in the cells at their bases, and large white sprouts developing 
in the 50“ and 40“ storages were characterized by the presence of smaU starch 
grains in the cortex and pith. Histological and microchemical difCerences 
found in sprouts from difterent storages appeared to be correlated closely 
with the size of sprout. Storage temperature seemed to affect growth rate 
bu not type of growth of sprouts. The older tissues of green sprouts con- 
tained more tannin and solanin than the older tissues of white sprouts. Most 
of the surface of green sprouts was covered by a well developed layer or two 
of suberized cells, whereas white sprouts had a layer of subeilzed cells only 
at their bases. 

Study of field plat technic showed it possible to obtain an average probable 
en-or of the single observation as low as 2.6 percent in field experiments. Plats 
consisted of single rows 90 ft. long, planted with 75 or 100 whole tubers, and on 
each side of each plat a check row was planted and used in making correc- 
tions for soil variation. This method is adapted for determining accurately 
mean differences of 7 percent or less between treatments. Competition between 
plats affects the results obtained. 

The fall crop of Irish potatoes (AlaMma 8ta. Leaflet 11 {19Si), pp. 4).-— 
Practical suggestions for growing the fall crop of potatoes in Alabama, l)<isod 
largely on station experiments, are given on varieties and seed sources, methods 
of shortening the rest period and hastening sprouting, planting dates, and 
soil, cultural, and fertility needs. 

Wild rice of Kwangtung and new variety bred from the hybrids of wild 
rice with cultivated rice, Y. Tewo {Sun Yatsen JJnlv,, Col. Agr., Agron. Buh 
3 (1933), pp. 25, pU. 3). — ^The characteristics and distribution of wild rice 
(Oryza satwa var.) in Kwangtung are described, with accounts of pedigree cul- 
tures and the segregation of hybrids, especially in tiller type, awning or color 
of leaf sheath, inner glumes, and kernel. Yatsen No. 1, the new variety, is 
said to surpass other cultivated sorts in vigorous growth and tillering and in 
enduring low temperatures and high soil acidity. 

The sterile flower of wild rice (Oryza sativa L.) of Kwangtung [trans. 
title], L. T. Lin and Y. Ting (Sun Yatsen Univ., Col. Agr., Agron. Bui. 4 
(1934), PP» 54; AV/p. abs., pp. 23-26). — Morphologically the flowers of wild rice 
did not seem to differ much from those of cultivated rice except for their larger 
anthers and stigmas and elongated pollen grains. Incomplete anthesls and poor 
germination of pollen appeared to be the main causes of sterility in the wild 
rice. 

Agronomic evaluation tests on mechanical blocking and cross cultiva- 
tion of sugar beets, A. W- Skudedna, H. B. Bbkwbaees, 0. E. Goemany, C. A. 
Lavis, S. B. Nugkols, C. Pbice, F. R. Immeb, J. O. Culbeetson, G. W. Deming, 
and E. M. Meevine (U. 8. Dept. Agr. Cwo. 316 (1934), PP- 23, flgB. 3).— Results 
obtained in cooperative experiments in several Western States in 1931-32, 
wherein mechanical (E. S. R., 70, p. 258) and hand blocking of sugar beets 
were compared, indicated that so far as the study had gone, mechanical block- 
ing, if done carefully on fi^ds where the stand is adequate and the seed bed 
suitable, is entirely practicable and may improve rather than depress yields. 
Medbianically blocked plats showed generally favorable yield results when a 
space allotment per plant approaching the standard (240 sq. in.) was used. 
The results indicated that no detrimental effects are to be expected from block- 
ing a number of days before thinning provided that soil moisture is adequate 
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for the needs of the small beet plants. Be^onse of cross cultivation appeared 
to be conditioned by the importance of the weed factor, and the cultivations in 
themselves did not seem to influence yield or quality greatly. A chart showing 
the proper spacing of tools on the cultivator to obtain a certain percentage 
stand of blocked beets is presented. 

Sugarcane breeding and cultivation in Floridaf R. L. Davis {Pue/tto Rico 
Sta, Agr. Notes No, 67 (1934), pp, S).— The behavior of the principal varieties 
of sugarcane grown is described briefly, and methods used for control of rats 
with baits of wheat poisoned with thallium sulfate, in making prcsharvest 
analyses, and in testing and analyzing seedlings are outlined. 

Studies on the germination of sugarcane cuttings, R. H. King (Sugar 
News, 15 (1934), No, 6, pp. 315-320, figs. IS).— Initial germination of sugarcane 
sets requires 5 weeks during the cool winter months in the subtropical delta 
region of Canton, China. A. L. Bantug, working at the Philippine College of 
Agriculture, observed that germination or weight of shoot development were not 
increased by soaking 1-eye cuttings of P. O. J. 2878 in solutions of certain chem- 
icals. Soaking in water for 12 hr. and a solution reaction of pH 6 to 7 gave 
best results. Cuttings in the field at Canton covered with ash of bagasse and 
rice straw germinated 3 weeks before those covered with soil. 

The results of cultivation tests with sugarcane [trans. title], E. Demandt 
(Arch, Suikerindus, Nederland. Indie, Meded, Proefsta, JavorSuikermdus,, 1934t 
No, 4, pp, 111 - 140 , fig, 1; alB. in Internatl, Sugar Jour., 36 (1934), No, 428, p. 
320), — Sugarcane in Java is planted in a trench 8 to 12 in. deep which is filled 
in gradually after germination until the soil finally is ridged against the base 
of stalks. Average results of 129 field experiments showed the combination of 
three fillings, hilling, and clean cultivation to result in about 15 percent more 
cane and sugar than simply leveling the ground after the cane was well devel- 
oped. Iiess intensive cultivation gave somewhat smaller gains than the best 
method. 

Root distribution of sugar-cane in different soils in Trinidad, F. Habdy 
(Trop. Agr. {Trinidad), No, 10 (1933), No, 6, pp. Wr-T^3, fig, 1), — ^T!he root 
distribution of plant and ratoon canes of the B. H. 10 (12) and Uba varieties 
grown in light and heavy soil was examined by the soil core method. No simple 
relationship was evident between root weight and crop weight (stool-stem 
weight) of sugarcane growing in Trinidad. The roots of ratoon canes appeared 
more superficial than those of plant canes and roots of Uba canes generally 
more superficial than roots of B. H. 10 (12) canes of the same stage of growth. 
The elBEect of soil texture was not very marked ; the weight of roots produced in 
heavy soil tended to exceed somewhat that in light soil. Vertical root distribu- 
tion appeared to be controlled by fluctuations in ground water level, which 
impress certain distinctive features on the soil profile. 

Tobacco culture in Connecticut, P. J. Anderson (Connecticut {New Haven) 
Sta, Bui. 364 (1934), 2>P. 713-810+LN:I-LXV, figs. 36).-— Practical information, 
based extensively on experience and research at the Tobacco Substation at 
Windsor (E. S. R., 71, p. 318) and elsewhere in the Connecticut Valley, is given 
on acreage and distribution, soils, seed beds and their management, preparing and 
fertilizing soils, setting plants, cultivating, side dressing, topping, suckering, 
curing, handling the crop for the market, cover crops, and on tobacco diseases 
and insect pests of economic importance in Connecticut and their control. 
A description of the construction of a shade tent, statistics on yi^ds and 
acreages of different types of tobacco, and an index are appended. 

Greenmaiiuring of tobacco with crotalaria [trans. title], D. Tcuotaab 
(Proefsta. Vorstenland. Tatah [Netherlcmd East Indies), Meded. 80 (1934), 
PP^ l3)’4-43, figs. 5; Eng. ahs,, pp. -JI-^S).— Orotalaria, preferably C. funcea, as 
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a green manure for tobacco was found to replace stable manure satisfactorily 
without disturbing the usual rotation and resulted in improred fire-holding 
capacity and a lightly more uniform, light colored, and finer quality of leaf. 
The length of leaf was as good, and the crotalaria contained less chlorine and 
phosphorus than the manure. Stacking air-dry green mateidal seemed prefer- 
able to composting. Cultural practices are outlined. 

Tests with imported seed of Vicia rillosa, R McKee, H. A Schoth, and 
P. Tabob {Jour, Amer, Soc, Agron., 25 (1983), No 8, pp. 555, 55d).— Field studies 
of imported seed of V. viLloaa, made in 1929^1 by the TJ. S, Department of 
Agriculture cooperating with the Georgia State College of Agriculture and the 
Oregon Experiment Station, showed that both smooth vetch and hairy vetch 
are imported under the name hairy vetch, and that hairy vetch seed is produced 
in the more northern regions while seed of both vetches is produced in more 
southern areas. In general, smooth vetch will make a stronger winter growth 
in the Southern States than hairy vetch. It is suggested that more attention be 
paid to the source and type of V, villosa seed intended for use as green manure 
in the Southern Statea 

Field experiments with vernalized wheat, H. H. McKinney, W. J. Sando, 
A. P. Swanson, V. C. Hubbabd, G. S. Smith, C. A. Sxjneson, and J. L. Suther- 
land (Z7. 8. Dept, Agr. Circ. 325 (1934), pp, 8), — ^Experiments with certain 
standard winter and spring wheats, made in 1933 in Virginia, Kansas, Nebra^a, 
Montana, and North Dakota, to obtain inlormatlon on the possible commercial 
value of vernalization before planting in the spring are summarized, and the 
merits, limitations, and possible application of the practice are discussed 
briefiy. 

Varieties of winter wheat headed when the germinated seed was chilled 
(vernalized) for suitable periods and sown in the spring, while little or no 
heading resulted from nonvernalized seed. The period required for complete 
vernalization (50-65 days) depended on the variety and environmental condi- 
tions after sowing. Shorter periods seemed to be needed at the northern sta- 
tions than at those farther south. EarUness in the spring wheats was modified 
so slightly by chilling that the effect was not of practical consequence. At 
Langdon, N. Dak., vernalized Kanred slightly outyielded the nonvernalized 
Marquis controls, but produced slightly less grain than Mindum nonvernalized 
controls. The highest yields among the spring varieties at Langdon were ob- 
tained in the vernalized group, although the increases in yield were not large. 
**The information now available seems to indicate that the method does not 
offer great possibilities in commercial wheat production.” 

Lodging of wheat [trans. title], M. Fbutzkova, M. Lebedeva, A. Meejsvihov, 
and S. Ostanin (Trudy Prikl, Bot,, Genet, i Seleh, (Bui, Appl. Bot, Genet, 
and Plant Breeding), 8er. A, No. S (1932), pp. 67-87, figs, 20), — ^Examination 
of 17 varieties of spring wheat showed that the wheats resistant to lodging 
had shorter stems and especially shorter first and second lower intemodes. 
Kitchener and Marquis excelled in strength of culms. Anatomical exami- 
nations made during growth and after harvest are illustrated and described. 
Varieties not subject to lodging contained higher amounts of ether-soluble sub- 
stances, hemiceUuloses, cellulose, and lignin and smaller amounts of dry 
matter (water and alcohol extract) and sugar than the lodging varieties. 
No difference was noted in the quantities of ash and nitrogen. 

A study of carotene content and other quality characters in a series of 
hybrid wheats, 0. H. Goulden, W. F. Geddes, and A. G. O. Whiteside (Cereal 
Chem., 11 (1934), No, 5, pp, 557-566, figs, 9),— Baking tests on the flour and 
carotene determinations on the flour and whole wheat were made for 139 
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miscellaneous and new hybrid strains grown at Winnipeg in 1933. Statistical 
study of the r^ation between the carotene in the flour and Uiat in the whole 
wheat indicated that carotene tests in the whole wheat might be ol considerable 
value in breeding work if applied in early generations and continued on the 
progeny for two or three years. In a group of 48 strains from H-4Jr-24 X 
Marquis, results resembled those for the entire series except for a negative 
correlation between carotene and protein. Correlations among nine quality 
factors are tabulated. 

SLandbook: of instructions for the installation and operation of the 
Tag-Heppenstall moisture meter, D. A. Colkman and H. C. Fsixows (U. £>. 
Dept, Agr,, Bur, Agr, Econ,, 1934, pp. 27, figs, 3).— Practical instructions are 
given for the electrical determination of the moisture content of different 
classes of wheat, rye, eastern and western barley and oats, corn, rough and 
milled rice, sorghum, soybeans, and vetch. 

Control of leafy spurge and review of literature on chemical weed 
control, H. L. Baenett and H. O. Hanson (North Dakota 8ta, Bui, 277 (1934), 
pp, 32, figs, 7), — In comparative tests during 1931-33, sodium chlorate killed 
leafy spurge (E. S. B., 69, p. 364) better than did ammonium thiocyanate, being 
more effective in killing the roots, although the top kill was equally good with 
either chemicaL Mowing the weed before spraying with sodium chlorate 
apparently did not affect the kill obtained and is recommended because fire 
hazard is reduced. The methods of applsdng sodium chlorate seemed to make 
little difference in the control of leafy spuige, whereas ammonium thiocyanate 
in solution gave a better kill than in dry form. Three applications of the chlo- 
rate during a season were more effective than the same quantity in one appli- 
cation. Plats treated with sodium chlorate, 6 lb. per square rod in three 
applications, showed a 98-percent reduction in leafy spurge 14 mo. after the 
final treatment. Initial applications of sodium chlorate at blooming in early 
summer (mid-June) gave slightly better results than beginning later. Second 
and third applications should be made when the new top growth is about 
3 to 4 in. high, and if needed for complete eradication, a fourth treatment 
should be given the next spring when the plants are from 3 to 4 in. tall. 

Almost 2 yr. after sodium chlorate was applied, toxic effects were observed on 
com grown in pots in soil from the second and third foot levels of treated plats. 
Low rainfall probably was a factor influencing the slow decomposition and 
leaching of the chlorate. Plants grown in a soil treated with ammonium thio- 
cyanate were normal and apparently in the same condition as those in un- 
treated soil. The frequency and abundance of other weed species on the plats 
after treatment are described. 

Frequent and thorough hoeing of leafy spurge for two seasons gave good 
control. It appeared that on large areas thorough and frequent cultivation 
throughout one season, followed by well cultivated com the second season, 
would effectively control leafy spurge. 

The literature reviewed on chemical weed control embraced 57 titles. 

HOETICTTLTinttE 

Gardener’s handbook, L. H. Baiiet (New York: Uac 7 nillan Co„ 1934, PP- 
IS] +292, figs, 69).— Brief suggestions are given for the growing of flowers, 
vegetables, and fruits in the home garden. 

[Horticulture at the Florida Station] (Florida 8ta. Rpt. 1933, pp, 41-45, 
86-97, 99-109, 141-149, 164, 165, 197-199, 200, 201, 204-206, 208, figs, 4).—The 
results are discussed of studies in the development of new sweet corn varieties 
by conversion of field to sweet types, by P, H. Hull ; varietal, fertilizer, propa- 
gation. cover crops, and storage requirements of pecans, by G. H. Blackmon; 
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varieties of grapes, zinc sulfate as corrective for bronzing in tung-oil trees, 
storage of narcissus bulbs, citrus hybrids, varieties of x>ears, avocadoes, and 
berries, and rootstocks for Satsuma oranges, all by H. Mowry ; varieties of let- 
tuce and other vegetables, by ]il. R. Ensign ; mulching citrus, by A. P. Camp ; rela- 
tion of nitrogen absorption and storage to growth and reproduction in citrus and 
pecans, by Blackmon and Camp; the preseiwation of citrus juices and pulps, 
by Camp; cold storage of grapefruit and Valencia oranges and the effect of 
varying amounts of potash in the fertilizer and of various gases and absorbents 
on the keeping quality of grapefruit, by Camp, L. W. Gaddum, and A. L. Stahl ; 
bud selection, propagation, hybridization, new and hybrid forms, and varieties 
and rootstocks for citrus, by J. H. Jeffries; and cover* crops for citrus, by 
W. E. Stokes and Jefferies. 

A brief report is given of fruit-tree trials at the Everglades Substation, by 
R. V. Allison, G. R. Townsend, and R. N. Lobdell. 

Among studies reported at the Subtropical Substation at Homestead are 
trials of windbreaks and ornamental species; fertilizer needs of the avocado 
and varieties of orange, grapefruit, and other citrus, both by H. S. Wolfe ; and 
the fertilizer and cultural requirements of the tomato and pepper and varieties 
of tomato, both by Wolfe and W. M. Pifield. 

[Horticulture at the Hawaii Station] {Uawaii Sta. Rpt. 1933, pp. 9, 10, 
12-20, flffs. 5). — Brief reports are presented on investigations of varieties of 
sweet corn; varieties and fertilizer requirements of cabbage; varieties and 
breeding of lettuce; cultural, fertilizer, and keeping requirements of the 
Macadamia nut; various introduced fruits and ornamentals; citrus; native 
raspberries and other Rv1)U8 species ; varieties, culture, pruning, and propagation 
of coffee ; and the value of coffee pulp as a compost for coffee fields. 

[Horticulture at the Utah Station] (Utah Sta. Bui. 250 (193i), pp. 24, 26, 
28, SI, 6S-55, 56, 57). — ^The results are briefly discussed of vegetable trials at 
the Sanpete County Substation, by L. Wilson ; alkali- and cold-resistant quali- 
ties of various vegetable and windbreak plants at the Carbon County Sub- 
station, by I. J>. Zobell ; the yields of beans, turnips, and rutabagas, and the 
growth of various windbreak species at the San Juan County Substation, both 
by J. A. Eagar; the adaptability of hardwoods in the Panguitch Valley, by 
B, P, Hulme; cherry understock trials near Farmington, afterripening of 
mazzard and mahaleb cheri^^ seeds, and variety testing of cherries, peaches, 
plums, apricots, and apples, all by P. M. Coe ; tomato improvement by selection, 
development of ear worm resislant strains of sweet corn, and onion variety 
standardization at the Davis County Substation ; factors influencing the keep- 
ing quality of onions, use of plant protectors and paper mulch in vegetable 
growing, factors underlying the formation of double and scallion onions, 
variety testing of small fruits, and relative efficiency of various sources of 
heat for hotbeds, all by A. L. Wilson. 

Factors influencing the growth of plants in cloth houses, W. G. Pijbdy 
(Amer. Soc. Hort. 8<^. Proo., SO (1933), pp. 518, 579).— Using different colored 
standard tobacco cloths with mesh 22 by 22 per inch, there were observed at the 
Ohio State University decreases of light intensity of 35, 40, and 47.5 percent 
under white, yellow, and red cloths, respectively. In no case was there a 
difference of 2“ in temperature under and outside the cloth. Relative humidity 
was slightly greater under cloth during the hotter portion of the day. 

Carbon dioxide content of the air in glasshouses [trana title], E. 
Johansson (MeMel. Alnarps TrMgdrMrs ForsoksverJes. [Sweden], No. 35 
(1934), PP- 13-20; Fng. al)S., pp. 19, 20). — ^Determinations of the carbon dioxide 
in greenhouses with and without additional beds of stable manure and straw 
indicated that the supplemental treatment increased materially the percentage 
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of carbon dioxide in the air. At the stage of greatest difference there was abont 
twice as much carbon dioxide in the air of the treated house as in the control. 

Anhydrous ammonia as a fertilizer, D. D. Waywick {CaZif. Citrogr,, 19 
(1934), No. lly pp. 295, 310, 311, figs. 2). — ^The direct application of ammonia to 
the soil resulted in a temporary sharp increase in acidity. The dii^lacement of 
calcium, magnesium, and potassium by ammonium sulfate was much larger than 
that obtained with ammonia in equivalent quantities. Whereas not a trace of 
phosphoric acid was found in the leachate from soils after 10 applications of 
ammonium sulfate, successive applications of ammonia resulted in an increased 
liberation in the same soils. Nitrification of ammonia proceeded much more 
rapidly in all soils with ammonia than with ammonium sulfate. 

The production of spring vegetables in the lower Bio Grande Valley, 
W. H. Bbibnd and S. W. Claek {Texas Sta. Giro. 72 (1934), pp- 56, figs. 5 ). — 
General information is presented on climatic and soil rdations, choice of crops, 
essential equipment, preparation of the soil, culture, irrigation, control of pests, 
and the spedjQc requirements of the principal vegetables grown. 

Transplanting vegetable plants, W. E. Loomis (Iowa State Hort. Soc. Rpt., 
68 (1933), pp. 221-224). — ^At the Iowa Experiment Station, transplanting in the 
greenhouse of cabbage and tomatoes from flats into pots had no significant 
effect upon yields. Eeduction of the number of leaves of sweetpotatoes at the 
time of planting reduced materially the marketable yield, particularly in a 
season of dry, hot weather, thus refuting the common belief that it is necessary 
to reduce the top in accord with root damage. Presumably if top reduction is 
necessary the plant adjusts itself by dropping some leaves. It is suggested that 
the maximum leaf area be left on transplanted vegetables, since the food manu- 
factured in the leaves produces the new roots. 

Seasonal variation in the tenderness of asparagus, J, H. MaoGiluvbat 
(Amer. Soc. Sort. Sci. Proc., SO (1933), pp. 558-560) .—Using a fruit pressure 
tester with a modifled plunger, the author, in studies at the Indiana Experi- 
ment Station, tested individual spears of Martha Washington asparagus at three 
different times during the usual spring cutting period. In 1930 there was a 
tendency for the stalks to become more resistant to the tester as the season 
advanced, but in 1931 the situation was reversed. The base of the spear was 
usually tougher than the tip, but it was possible to And all sorts of individual 
variations. There was a slight increase in toughness as the number of days 
required to grow a 7-in. spear increased. 

Cabbage varieties, G. Mobbison, H. Dbewes, and H. N. Coulter (MioMgan 
Sta. Spec. Bill. 249 (1934), pp. 68, figs. 20). — This paper, prepared in greater 
part by plant breeders employed by a well-known Michigan seed house, presents 
a brief history of the cabbage ; a description of its botanical characters ; a review 
of br^ding studies; a discussion of the origin and development of cabbage 
varieties ; classification of varieties based on ripening season, color, shape, and 
leaf characters; and finally a descriptive account of individual varieties. 

Carrot breeding experiments, H. A. Bobthwick and S. L. Bmswellbb 
(Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc., SO (1933), pp. 531-^33).— At the California 
Baperiment Station the introduction of flies into muslin-screened cages In 
which were growing individual umbels of Danvers Half Long carrot flowers 
failed to yield seed due to the fact that the anthers of a single umbel dehisce 
several days before the stigmas are receptive. On the other hand where entire 
plants were enclosed with flies good crops of seed were secured. Without flies 
only a few seeds were obtained. By introducing umbels of another variety into 
the cage successful hybridization was accomplished. Inbreeding of Danvers 
Half Long, Coreless, and Nantes resulted in a pronounced loss of vigor in the 
Ft generation. 
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The vegetables of New York, Vol. I, pt. S: Sweet corn, W. T. Taplby, 
W. D. Bnzie, and G. P. Van Eseltine {New York State 8ta„ 1934, pp. V+111, 
pU. 24, 2). — ^This, the third in a series (B. S. R., 67, p. 525), presents the 

historical and botanical status of maize, complete horticultural descriptions of 
all recorded sweet and other types of corn used as vegetables, and a history of 
the development of these varieties. 

Hybrid sweet corn for the home and market gardener, E. S. TTATacR {Iowa 
State Eort. Soc, Rpt., 68 {1933), pp. 101-106 ). — Stating that it requires from 
4 to 6 yr. for a selfed line of sweet corn to become homozygous or nearly so, 
the author reports that in studies at the Iowa Experiment Station certain 
Golden Bantam recombinations outyielded the parental variety by as much as 
100 percent and in addition were more uniform in ripening and also in size of 
ears. Similar results were secured with the Evergreen variety. The pressure 
test was used as a measure of uniformity. 

Barworm damage in sweet corn varieties, L. R. Hawthobn and R. K. 
Fletcheb {Amer. Soo. Sort. Sci. Proc., SO {1933), pp. 550-553 ). — Of 22 strains 
of sweet corn selected in 1931 and 1982 as promising for their resistance to 
corn ear worm, all were found in 1983 trials by the Texas Experiment Station 
at Winter Haven to have 86 percent or more of infested ears. The extent of 
damage differed sharply with the varieties. Honey June and Surcropper Sugar 
with less than the average of uninjured ears produced notably high percentages 
of marketable ears, 84.8 and 73.3, respectively. Oregon Evergreen with 48.8 
percent of marketable ears rated high. 

At College Station, in a test of six varieties, Surcropper Sugar and Honey 
June yielded 99 and 98 percent of marketable ears. These two varieties were 
produced by the station (E. S. R., 71, p. 194) . 

Irrespective of the season or type, ovipositing by the ear worm did not occur 
extensively until silking was in process. 

Cucumber growing in New York, W. D. Bnzie {New York State Sta. Giro. 
150 {1934), PP- fiO- 1 )- — General cultural information is presented. 

Cultural trials with hops. — ^I, The effect of distance of planting and 
number of bines per string — a progress report, F. H. Beabd {East Mallmg 
[Kent'] Res. Sta. Ann. Rpt., 21 (1983), pp. 132-136).— Records taken over 3 
cropping years on hops planted 3, 6, and 9 ft. between hills in the row showed 
that the acre yield increases and the hill yield decreases with close planting. 
The usual commercial spacing of 7 by 6 ft with two bines per string appeared 
very satisfactory. 

Natural cross-pollination in lettuce, E. C. Thompson (Amer. Sog. Eort. 
Set. Proc., 30 {1933), pp. 545-547).— At Arlington Experiment Farm, Va., a 
green-leaved variety of lettuce, White Chavigne, was grown alternately with 
Mignonette, a variety with red-pigmented leaves. Seed taken from the White 
Chavigne plants were sown and in every case produced a small percentage of 
pigmented plants, averaging 2.02 percent in 10 progenies in 1932 and 3.0t per- 
cent in the same number in 1933. The author points out that the lettuce flower 
generally remains open for one-half to three-fourths of an hour in early morn- 
ing, but that on cool, cloudy days it may remain open for several hours. During 
the delayed period two species of insects {Malictus spp.) were observed to visit 
the blooms. 

Further studies relative to fertilizer treatment of lettuce, L. L. Clat- 
poon {Amer. Soc. Eort. ScL Proc., SO {193$), pp. 548, 5^9).— Continuing the 
study (E. S. R., 70, p. 618), the Washington Experiment Station again found 
that N is the iiTnitiTig factor in the production of New York lettuce on 
irrigated soils at Prosser. That P was also beneficial was shown in the fact 
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that the heaviest heads and largest yields of seed in 1933 were produced 
on the NP plats. The NK plats were little better than N alone. Since the 
manure plats did not equal the leading commercial fertilizer areas, it is con- 
cluded that inorganic fertilizers provide the necessary nutrients for lettuce 
production. 

Influence of temperature and nutrition on the growth and duration of 
life of Oucumis melo seedlings, T. I. Edwabds, B. Pe^asl, and S. A. Gould 
{Bot. Gas., 96 (1934), A"a. I, pp. 113-135, figs. 5). -—Studies at Johns Hopkins 
University upon musknielon seedlings grown on plain and nutrient agars in 
darkness at five constant temperatures ranging from 15" to 33® O. (59® to 95® 
P.) showed that the optimal temperature for hypocotyl development was 30® 
and for roots 15® or 20®. The differences between hypocotyl growth on nutrient 
and on plain agar were greatest at the temperature extremes and least at the 
optimal. The most rapid growth was associated with short life duration. 
In the 10 different environments provided, roots and hypocotyls had different 
degrees of development, and the amount of nonaqueous material lost in res- 
piration during the life of the plants differed also. 

Carbon dioxide experiments in frames with melons [trans. title], E. 
J 0 HAITSS 017 (Meddeh Alnarps Tradgdrdars Forsoksverks. [Sweden], No. 35 
(1934), pp. 1-12; Eng. abs., pp. 11, 12). — ^Attempts to increase the carbon diox- 
ide production in frames heated with steam or hot water by the introduction 
of cut straw resulted in a marked increase during the first 6 weeks. Yields 
were highest in the cut straw and stable manure beds, and since the other beds 
were liberally supplied with nutrients the author concludes that carbon dioxide 
output from the straw bed must have been an effective factor. 

Anatomy of the vegetative organs of the parsnip, W. C. Wabning (Bot. 
Oaz., 96 (1934), No. 1, pp. 44-'t2, figs. 4t)> — ^The results are presented of a 
cytological study of the structure and structural changes in the Hollow Crown 
parsnip during its two years of development It was observed that the greater 
portion of the root and hypocotyl remain in the parenchymatous state during 
the first year, and that increment in size results from the enlargement of indi- 
vidual cells. 

The influence of planting depth on the shape of the Scarlet Globe 
radish, J. B. Edmond (Amer. Soc. Eon. Soi. Proo., SO (1933), pp. 55^-557).— 
Measurements at the Mississippi Experiment Station upon two strains of Early 
Scarlet Globe radish developed from seeds sown at 0.5 and 1.5 in. depth ^owed 
in all cases that roots from deep plantings were longer and of lesser width 
than those from shallow plantings. The two strains differed somewhat in 
form but not to the extent induced by planting depth. Similar results were 
secured with another strain in the greenhouse. Since the round, globular 
type is preferable, shallow planting is obviously the more desirable. 

Spinach varieties, E. S. Habeb (lotoa State Sort. Soc. Bpt., 68 (1933), pp. 
224r-230).—Over a 3-yr. period King of Denmark was consistently more pro- 
ductive in tests at the Iowa Experiment Station than any other of 10 spinaches. 
Anstvorskov proved identical with King of Denmark, and Giant Leaved Noble 
with Noble Gaudry. In April plantings permitted to flower, Virginia Savoy 
was the first to develop seedstalks. Ranked in order of seedstalk appearance 
were (1) Virginia Savoy, (2) Bloomsdale Savoy, (3) Long Standing Blooms- 
dale and Viroflay, (4) Princess Juliana, Triumph, and Victoria, (5) Giant 
Leaved Noble and Noble Gaudry, and (6) King of Denmark. Descriptions are 
presented. 

Squsish varieties for winter use, W. T. Tapley (Farm Res. [New Vorft 
State Sta.], 1 (1934), No. 1, p. 6). — ^Among winter squashes discussed as desir- 
able are Boston Marrow, Golden Delicious, Green Delicious, Quality, Banana, 
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Improved Hubbard, Golden Hubbard, Warled Hubbard, and Blue Hubbard. 
A temperature of from 50® to 55® F. with dry conditions is suggested as favor- 
able for the storage of winter squash. 

Sweet potato propagation as affected by temperature and character of 
the bedded roots, R. A. McGinty and E. B. MTTT.m (Amer. 8oc. Uort, 8cL Proo., 
SO (1933), pp. 338-340)- — Observations at the Oklahoma Experiment Station 
on Porto Rico sweetpotato plants grown in electrically heated beds in which 
the soil was maintained at approximately 75®, 85®, and 96® P. showed a re- 
sponse to heating in number of plants in all three beds, with definite indi- 
cations that 85® was the most beneficial temperature. At this point the plants 
were large and stocky while those at 95® were spindling and tender. In the 
heated beds, plants appeared above ground much sooner and were ready for 
use many days ahead of the controls. Based on the results in the three heated 
beds and the check bed, small potatoes sdelded a higher average number of 
plants per pound of bedded potato than did large potatoes. Halving medium- 
sized potatoes did not increase the number of plants. However, in the green- 
house with soil at 85® halved roots sprouted more quickly and yielded 83 plants 
as against 59 from whole roots. 

The effect of date of planting on the shape of Porto Rico sweet potar 
toes, J. 0. Muxeq and W. D. Ktmbeotjgh (Amer. Soc, Sort- ScL Proe., 30 
(1933), pp. 341-344i fiO- !)• — Stating that the Louisiana Experiment Station 
had been unable to observe any effect of either nitrogen or potassium on the 
shape of Porto Rico sweetpotatoes, the authors report significant effects of time 
of planting on shape, the early plants resulting in chunkier, shorter roots. 
The length-diameter ratios for the crop of U. S. No. 1 roots from early plantings 
were 1.67±0.014 and 1.33±0.023 in 1932 and 1933, respectively, and for the late- 
planted crop 2.78±0.024 and 2.23±0.039. It made no difference whether plants 
were produced from slips or from vine cuttings. 

The effect of varying amounts of potash on grade and yield of the 
Porto Rico sweetpotato, J. H. Beattie, J. D. McCown, and E. E. Halt. 
(Amer, 8oc. Uort, 8cL Proc,, SO (1933), pp, 334-337) .—At the Pee Dee Substa- 
tion, Florence, S. 0., 500 lb. of 3-8-9 and S-S-12 fertilizer produced significant 
increases in total yields of sweetpotatoes above equal quantities of a 3-8-3 mix- 
ture. The 3r-8-9 treatment was significantly more olTcctive than the 3-8-6. 
Most of the differences occurrod in the oversized or jumbo grade; in fact, in 
the No. 1 size there were no significant differences in yield, and in the No. 2 
grade the only differences were negative. Yield increases obtained with the 
high-potash fertilizers wore not profitable. 

Tomato storage: Further observations on the storage of tropically 
grown tomatoes, C. W. Wakdiaw and L. P. McGthbe (Trop, Agr. [Trinidad'], 
10 (1933), No. 6, pp. 161-163).— Ill this further report (E. 8. R., 68, p. 477) the 
authors, working with Bonny Best tomatoes grown on differentially fertilized 
plats, found that tomatoes kept well for 17 days at 47.5® F. and did not de- 
teriorate rapidly upon removal. The occurrence of fungus infections prevented 
drawing any deductions on the effect of fertilizers. Phoma destructiva was by 
far the most important fungus parasite. 

The relation of experiment station work to the fruit industry, E. O. 
Johnson (Wanh. State Uort, Assoc. Proc., 29 (1933), pp. 21-31), — This is a 
discussion of the horticultural program of the Washington Experiment Station, 
citing the more important results obtained during recent years. 

An investigation of solvents for the removal of lead arsenate residues 
from fmits, R. H. Carter (Jour. Bcon. Bnt., 37 (1934), No. 4, PP* 848-833).— > 
Among various inorganic acids, hydrochloric proved to be most effective in 
dissolving both lead and arsenic, which went into solution in the same ratio 
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that they were present in the lead arsenate. Organic acids were apparently 
too weak, but were capable of undergoing chemical reaction with lead arse- 
nate, causing precipitation of insoluble lead salts. Certain alkalies, especially 
sodium silicate and sodium hydroxide, could dissolve appreciable quantities of 
both lead and arsenic, but weak alkalies, such as ammonium hydroxide and 
organic amines, had no appreciable action. Wetting agents and degumming 
soaps had very little solvent power when used alone. Any increased eflOiciency 
due to adding these compounds is believed the result of increased wettability 
rather than solvent power. 

Injection of fruit trees: Preliminary experiments with artificial ma- 
nures, L. A. Thomas and W. A. Roach (Jour. Pomol. and Eort. Soi., 12 (19Si)y 
No. 2, pp. 151-166, figs. S). — ^At the Bast Mailing Research Station, Beauty of 
Bath and Cox Orange Pippin apple trees worked on Mailing stocks I, V, and 
XII were injected through holes in the trunk with solutions of various 
nutrient salts in n/ 5 and n/ 10 concentrations in winter and summer, respec^ 
tively. Injury which followed injection in many cases was found to vary 
with (1) the scion variety, (2) the rootstock, (S) the material injected, (4) the 
concentration, and (5) the total amount injected. For example, potassium 
nitrate and ammonium nitrate caused no injury to either variety on stock XII 
but did cause serious damage to Beauty of Bath on V. Summer injury, 
except in the case of ammonium sulfate and ammonium nitrate, was manifested 
in a scorching of the leaf margin typical of potassium deficiency. Winter 
injury was generally confined to the bark and buds. It is b^eved that most 
of the damage from winter and a certain amount from summer injections 
could have been avoided by a careful selection of compounds. When equal 
amounts of nitrogen were used, toxicity decreased in the order potassium 
nitrate, ammonium nitrate, and urea. With all the nutrient salts tested solu- 
tions of 0.25 percent were safe, and sufficient quantities were absorbed in 
about 24 hr. to bring about growth increases as great as any caused by the 
heaviest soil applications^ 

Tree injection: A progress report, W. A. Roach (Bast Mailing [Xent] 
Res. 8ta. Ann. Rpt., 21 (19SS)f pp. 1S7-H1, figs, d) .—Discussing methods of 
direct injection of nutrient solutions into the tree, the author reports that 
injections of potassium nitrate into a large tree actually doubled the new 
growth and increased the size and vigor of the foliage. Some evidence was 
seen that the injection of sodium thiosulfate may control attacks of apple 
mildew. 

A method of converting unprofitable fruit trees, R. J. Gabker (Bast 
Mailing [Kenf} Res. 8ta. Ann. Rpt., 21 (1933), pp. 103-107, pis. 2, figs. 3 ). — 
Observing that severe deheading of mature apple trees preparatory to rework- 
ing often resulted in disease entrance, the author describes a successful method 
of whip-and-tongue grafting. An average of 177 grafts were inserted in each 
tree. Good success was also secured in top-working Laxton Utility plums. 

Scion rooting at Bast Mailing Research Station, R. G. Hatton and N. B. 
Baoenai. (Bast Mailing [Kenti Res. Sta. Ann. Rpt., 21 (1933), pp. 243-246, pi. 
1). — Citing instances of scion rooting in apples and pears, the authors point 
out that certain varieties show a special tendency in this direction, and make 
the practical suggestion that in planting the unions be placed above the soil. 

The use of rubber strips in budding fruit trees, R. J. Garner (Oard. 
Chron., 3. ser., 94 (1933), No. 2427, pp. IS, 14» cdso un Bast MaJLwig [Xentj 
Res. Sta. Am. Rpt., 21 (1933), p. Comparisons of rubber strips and 

raffia for binding the grafts of apple trees showed 92 and 79 percent success 
for the two materials, respectively. 
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Winter injury to fruits uddespread, R. Wellington {Farm Rea, [New 
York State Sta,}, 1 (Jf9S4), No, J, p. S). — ^Describing the winter of 1933-34 as 
the severest since the station was established in 1882, the author discusses 
the behavior of various raspberries, grapes, peaches, plums, cherries, pears, and 
apples. Injury to grapes was related directly to their percentage of vinifera 
parentage. The McIntosh group of apples again demonstrated its hardiness, 
and the European or domestica type plums fared better than the Japanese. 
The sour cherries suffered much less injury than did the sweets. 

H^dy stocks for fruit trees, H. L. Lantz {Imoa State Sort. Soc, Bpt., 68 
(1933), pp, 17-22), — Observations in an orchard at the Iowa Experiment Sta- 
tion in which Jonathan, Grimes Golden, Willowtwig, and certain other varieties 
of apples were budded in 1925 on Virginia Grab and Hibernal stocks showed 
considerable differences in total growth and yield made by the same varieties 
on the two stocks. The varieties, particularly Delicious and Grimes Golden, 
topworked on Virginia Crab were consistently more vigorous than when on 
Hibernal. Summarizing the production data for 1932 and 1933, varieties on 
Virginia Crab yielded an average of 59.4 lb. per tree as compared with 24.8 
lb. for the Hibernal group. Viiginia Crab trunks showed a tendency to crack, 
but with no indication of harmful effects. 

Further observations on the parts played by root and stem in stock 
influence, R. 0. Knight (Bast Mailing [Kefun Res, Sta. Ann. Rpt, 21 (1933), 
pp. 114-116, fig, I).— Records taken on the total shoot growth and blooming 
performance of Lane Prince Albert trees double-worked in various ways on two 
rootstocks, one dwarfing and the other vigorous, showed that the root system 
has more influence on the tree than does the intermediate stem piece. The 
insertion of an intermediate piece of dwarfing stodk resulted in the sixth year 
in less than half the shoot growth made by trees double-worked on vigorous 
stocks. 

The testing of new varieties of apple rootstock, H. M. Tydescan (East 
Mailing [Kent} Res, Sta. Ann. Rpt., 21 (1933), pp. 9-J-99).— Records taken over 
a 3-yr. period on the vigor, as expressed in shoot growth and diameter incre- 
ment of the trunk and in quantity and quality of bloom and fruits, of Lane 
Prince Albert apples on selected seedling rootstocks of two families, namely, 
Mailing No. VIII X Mailing No. IX and Northern Spy X Mailing No. II, showed 
striking differences between the two groups and within each group. In the 
Mailing No. VIII X Mailing No. IX group the most vigorous trees produced 
on the average over throe times as much wood, both at 2 and 3 yr., as did the 
weakest trees. In the Northern Spy X Mailing No. II group the differences 
were so limited that the author doubts their significance. In their third year 
the 90 trees on Northern Spy X Mailing No. II roots produced 13.9 blossom 
clusters and 4 fruits per tree as compared with 56.9 clusters and 6.3 fruits for 
the other group of 218 trees. 

The distribution of growth between roots, stems, and leaves in a young 
apple tree and its possible bearing on the problem of stock effect on tree 
vigour, M. 0. Vyvtan (East Mailing [Kent} Res. Sta. Ann. Rpt., 21 (1933)9 pp. 
122-131, figs. 3).— Repeated determinations taken on rooted shoots obtained 
from stool beds of Mailing No. XIII showed that the total annual increment 
in wel^t varied in approximately constant proportions between roots, stems, 
and leaves irrespective of the size and age of the trees. In both roots and 
shoots the rate of increase in weight attained a maximum in June and July. It 
is suggested that when a stodk and scion are combined to form a tree their 
respective growth rates are probably adjusted to a common and intermediate 
value. 
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Boot studies. — ^TV, A method of observing root growth in the fidld, il- 
lustrated by observations in an irrigated apple orchard in British Co- 
lumbia, W. S. Rogers (East MalUng [Kenf\ Res. 8ta. Ann. Rpt, 21 (1988), pp. 
86-91, pU, 2, fig. 1). — Continuing this series (E. S. B., 69, p. 654), a descrip- 
tive account is presented of a glass-sided observation trench and eQUipment 
by means of which it was possible to make detailed observations on the growth 
of apple tree roots. Observations at Summerland, B. G., on a IG-y ear-old 
Mclnto^ tree on seedling roots showed that soil temperature and soil moisture 
have a profound effect on root development. A deficiency of moisture rapidly 
checked root growth. 

Boot studies. — Y, Bootstock and soil effect on apple root systems, W. S. 
Rogers and M. C. Vyvyan (Joiur. Pomol. amA Hart. 8ci., 12 (198^), No. 2, pp. 
110-150, pis. 7, figs, fd).— Observations at the Bast Mailing Research Station 
upon the roots of 26 Lane Prince Albert apple trees worked on several different 
rootstocks, ranging from the very dwarfing No. IX to the very vigorous No. XVI, 
showed that the scion has a profound influence on the roots. The trees were 
10 and U yr. of age at the time of digging. The type of soil also had an 
influence on root spread, penetration, and type. For example, in sand tlio root 
spread was 2 to 3 times and in clay 1.5 times that of the branches. In general 
the trees on dwarfing stocks had deeper roots than those on the more vigorous 
stocks. On any given stock the roots in sand were shallower than those in clay. 
In sand the roots were long, thin, and straight, while in clay the loots wore 
short, twisting, and branching. However, in the 10 yr. neither soil nor scion 
effects were sufficient to change the original stock beyond the point of recogni- 
tion. 

The influence of winter stem pruning on subsequent stem- and root- 
development in the apple, R. C. Knight (Jour. Pomol. and Sort. 8ci., 12 
(1984), No. 1, pp. 1-14) • — ^In experiments at the Bast Mailing Research Station 
in which several varieties of apples grafted on different clonal rootstocks were 
pruned with varying degrees of severity, it was found tluit subsequent produc- 
tion of new roots was decreased and that of new shoots increased by pruning, 
unless the treatment was very severe. Pruning apparently diverted a propor- 
tion of the nutrients ordinarily devoted to thickening of old stems to the produc- 
tion of new shoots. The ratio of new stem growth to new root growth remained 
very uniform under all conditions of pruning. 

The effect of size of tree on the relations between various records of 
roots and stems of apples, R. C. Knight and T. N. Hoblyn (East Mailing 
[Kent'l Res. 8ta. Ann. Rpt., 21 (1988), pp. 117-121). — ^Weights and measure- 
ments taken on the stems and roots of a batch of nearly 400 2-year-old Grenadier 
apple trees grafted on Mailing No. VI showed that the percentage of fibrous 
roots decreases with increasing weight of the root system. The proportion of 
stem to root was remarkably constant throughout the entire group of trees. The 
ratio of the weight of scion to cross sectional area of the trunk increased \\ ith 
the total weight of the tree. 

Factors affecting small size of individual apples during the 1933 sea- 
son, E. L. Overholser, F. L. Overlet, and L. L. Ci.A.ypooL (Wash. State Hort. 
Assoo. Proo., 29 (1988), pp. 116-120).— Records taken on the size of Jonathan 
apples harvested from different fertilizer plats indicated that fertilizers have a 
much greater influence on the total crop than on the size of individual fruits. 
It is concluded that the unusually small fruits in 1933 are not attributable to 
the lesser amount of fertilizer used by growers but rather to a combination of 
factors, such as short growing season, low winter temperature, and abnormally 
hi^ summer temperatures. 
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A comparative study of the intercellular spaces of apple leaves, W. F. 
Pickett (Amer. 8oc. Eort, ScL Proc., SO (19S3), pp. 153-161, figs, 2), — Observa- 
tions at the Kansas Experiment Station on fully grown leaves of Jonathan, 
Delicious, Gano, Lowland Baspberry (Liveland), Wealthy, Winesap, and Tork 
Imperial collected in August 1932 and June 1933 showed highly significant 
differences, both in the average cross sectional area and the average perimeter 
of the intercellular spaces, between certain varieties and no significance between 
others. The differences between the means of Lowland Raspberry and the other 
varieties were outstandingly large. Stomatal behavior studied in samples 
collected several times during July 10, 1933, a clear, bright day, showed the 
stomata to close shortly after 9 a. m. and stay closed the remainder of the day. 

An unusual leaf valuation of the apple, A. P. Pbench {Amer, 8oc, Eort, 
Sd, Proo,, SO (193S), pp, 143-H6, figs, 2). — ^An account is presented of the dis- 
covery in a commercial nursery near Rochester, N. Y., of a Red Astrachan 
tree bearing normal leaves and also leaves so peculiar in form as to scarcely 
resemble apple. Buddings from the abnormal sections of the tree produced 
both normal and abnormal trees, suggesting that there was an uneven distri- 
bution of the mutating tissues in the original bud stick. The original tree when 
shipped to the Massachusetts Experiment Station developed all normal foliage. 

Influence of the amount of air supplied to apple leaves upon their 
COa assimilation, E. P. Cheistophee (Amer, 8oc, Eort, 8oi, Proo,, 30 (193S), 
pp, 435-489, figs, 9), — ^Using the Heinicke-Hoffman apparatus (E. S. R., 68, p. 
744), the author in studies with potted McIntosh and Baldwin trees found that 
Increasing or decreasing the rate of air flow to the leaf had a direct influence 
on the amount of COa assimilated. Corroborative data were secured on Baldwin 
trees in the orchard. Rates higher than those observed by other workers with 
COa enriched air were secured. The author suggests that in work with apple 
leaves an air flow of from 2 to 2.5 1 pev square centimeter per hour should 
be employed to provide a normal COa supply. 

Apple manurial trials, T. N. Hoblti? and W. A. Bane (East Mailing [Kent^ 
Res, 8ta, Ann, Rpt,, 21 (1933), pp, 59-85, pis, 3, figs, 4), — ^Twelve-year-old Bram- 
ley Seedling and Worcester Pearmain apples on different clonal rootstocks and 
growing under tillage without fertilization were subjected to heavy dressings 
of sulfate of ammonia and sulfate of potassium. The latter had a remarkable 
stimulating effect on shoot growth and on quantity and quality of the crop. 
Nitrogen alone was generally harmful, but when combined with potassium gave 
further increases in growth and production but decreased color. 

Results were somewhat different in an orchard in grass. Here heavy appli- 
cations of a nitrogen fertilizer, Nitrochalk, increased growth materially but 
affected unfavorably the color and firmness of the fruits. Moderate applications 
of Nitrochalk were benefidaL 

Fei*tilizer responses of Baldwin apple trees on an acid soil, R. C. Gollt- 
soN and J. D. Haelan (New York 8tate 8ta, Bui, 646 (1934), PP- ^4)- — Studies 
in a well managed Wayne County Baldwin orchard located on a soil the sur- 
face layers of which ranged from pH 4.5 to 5.2, despite an abundance of lime 
at a depth of from 30 to 36 in., showed the acid nature of the surface soil to 
have a marked effect on fertilizer rei^onses despite the underlying calcium. 
Unless provisions were made for correcting their potential acidity, nitrogen 
materials and combinations in which the nitrogen was entirely or predomi- 
nantly in ammonia form gave lower yields, a smaller proportion of marketable 
sizes, and less terminal growth than did trees receiving nitrogen in nitrate 
form, in organic form, or with some provision for correcting acidity. The 
lowest total yield of all treatments, 341 bu., over the 4 yr. was produced by 
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the trees receiving ammonium sulfate alone, and the highest yield, 475 bu., 
was produced on the potassium nitrate block. Applications of lime to an am- 
monium sulfate block increased sharply the quantity and quality of the fruit 
and growth, but since the liming did not meet the lime requirements of the 
soil the authors assume that the presence of active calcium was an important 
consideration. 

^Determinations at the end of 4 yr, showed that ammonium fertilizers had 
increased acidity in the surface soil and that urea had no influence, whereas 
nitrates had a moderate and lime and cyanamide a pronounced tendency to 
correct acidity. The very favorable effect of potassium nitrate is believed asso^ 
elated with a more efficient assimilation of nitrogen by the trees and to some 
extent the greater assimilation of potassium from tliis salt 

'Winter injury of Baldwin apple trees and its relation to previous tree 
performance and nutritional treatment, E. C. Oollison and J. D. Hatilan 
{New York State Sta. Bui. 647 (1984), pp. JS).— Observations in the above or- 
chard in the spring following the se\ere winter of 1933-34 showed certain very 
definite correlations between winter injury and preceding fertilizer treatment 
There was found a significant tendency for high yields of the preceding season 
to accompany winter injury, the coefficient of correlation, as determined from 
computations of data recorded May 18, being 0.277±0.047. However, on the 
basis of 4 years’ yields, fertilizers containing nitrogen in nitrate form and 
those which supplied available lime increased resistance against winter injury 
despite their marked stimulating effect on growth and yields. On the low-lime 
soil characterizing this particular orchard, those treatments which gave larger 
yields and better growth were the ones which best fortified the trees against 
low temperature despite the fact that high yields of the preceding year had 
a definite tendency to increase winter injury. 

Spring and mid-summer applications of nitrogen in the apple orchard, 
G. F. PoTTEB (Amer. 8oc, Eort. 8oU Proc., 30 (1933), pp, 164-133; also New 
Hampshire 8ta. 8ci. Contrib, 42 [19331, PP- 134^168).— Working with paired 
trees of Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, and McIntosh located in a com- 
mercial orchard at Temple, the New Hampshire Experiment Station failed 
to find over a period of several years in any Instance adequate evidence that 
dividing the application of nitrogen into two parts had significantly altered 
the growth or functioning of the trees as measured in average annual yield, 
average size of apples, average percentage of color, percentage of spurs forming 
blossom buds, percentage of blossoming spurs setting fruit, average annual 
twig growth, and increment in trunk diameter. Apparently where the level 
of nitrogen metabolism was maintained satisfactorily, it made no difference 
whether the suply was replenished once or twice a year. 

The apple variety question is acute, E. Wellxngton (Farm Res. (New 
York State Efa.], 1 (1934), No, 1, pp. 1, 2).— Pointing out the continuous pro- 
gressive change in apple varieties, the author comments on the valuable qual- 
ities of certain new apples, such as Macoun, Kendall, Milton, Van Buren, 
Bed Duchess, Bed Gravenstein, Bed Spy, and Bed Delicious. 

A sweet Jonathan hud “ sport ”, L. B. Tucker (Arryer. 8oo, Eort, 8c%, 
Proc., SO (1933), pp, 154, 155).— A single tree occurring in a lot of 70-odd 
Jonathans growing near Fruitland, Idaho, was found by the Idaho Experiment 
Station to bear fruits identical with Jonathan in every reject except acidity, 
whidbL was even less than in the Delicious. The v^etative characters were 
apparently identical with Jonathan. The name “ Sweet Jonathan ” is suggested 
for this apparent sport 
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Pollination studies with the apple [trans. title], G. Oaixkab and E. 
Johansson (Sveriges Pomol For. Arsskr,, 35 (1934), No, 3, pp. 169-196 ). — 
Briefly reviewing investigations in England, (Germany, Denmark, the United 
States, and Sweden, the authors discuss recent results obtained in orchards 
near Stockholm. 

The relation of weather to pollination of the McIntosh apple, B. L. 
Botd and L. P. Latimer (New Hampshire 8ta, 8ci. Contrib. 4S 11933), pp. 12- 
16, fig. 1). — ^This paper was abstracted from its original source (B. S. B., 72, 

p. 186). 

A two-year study of labor and equipment used in spraying forty-two 
Xew Hampshire orchards, E. J. Basmussen (New Hampshire 8ta, 8oi. Con- 
trlb. 44 [1933], pp, 1-3). — ^The material herein was previously noted (B. S. B., 
72, p. 187). 

Chemical studies in the physiology of apples. — ^XIV, A method of esti- 
mating chemical change and rate of respiration in stored apples, G. Laul 
(Ann. Bot. ILondon), 43 (1934), No. 189, pp. 273-292, figs. 3). — Continuing 
these studies (E. S. B., 68, p. 333), the use at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology of the half fruit method of determining respiration losses 
and chemical changes in apples showed that the difference in composition of 
corresponding halves is somewhat less than between separate fruits. The 
variation in respiratory activity of the paired halves was very small. Cutting 
stimulated the rate of respiration during the first few days at 12** C. so that 
records were not taken on carbon dioxide output until from 10 to 14 days 
after cutting. Differences were observed in the metabolism of the Worcester 
Pearmain and the Bramley Seedling varieties. Apparently in the former the 
sugar underwent a more or less complete oxidation to carbon dioxide, while 
in the latter it was apparent that certain volatile products other than carbon 
dioxide must have resulted from sugar oxidation. The author suggests that 
the type of respiration observed in the Bramley Seedling may be associated with 
its heavy waxy coat. 

Handdiug of Jonathan apples for storage, F. Gebhardt and B. D. Ezeul 
(Wash. State Hort. Assoc. Proo., 29 (1933), pp. 100-103, fig. 1). — Studies by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture at Wenatchee, Wash., ^owed the importance 
of carefully timed picking of the Jonathan apple. Fruit left on the trees to 
secure Increased color and size developed excessive amounts of soft scald when 
stored at 32® F. Prompt storage after picking proved an important factor in 
reducing scald losses. Storage at 36® produced notably less soft scald than at 
32®, and internal breakdown was less than 1 percent at both temperatures. 

Getting fruit to consumers in better condition, E. Smith (Wash. State 
Hort. Assoc. Proo., 29 (1933), pp. 105-109) .—Incident to a discussion of the 
effects of different washes on the keeping of stored fruits and on the protection 
of fruits during transportation to market, the author points out that Starking 
and Bichared may be picked from 4 to 6 days earlier than Delicious but warns 
that too early picking simply on the basis of color results in tough, astringent 
apples which will undoubtedly destroy the market for these new varieties. 
The pressure test was not found a completely r^iable index to maturity in 
the Delicious apple. 

Refrigerated transportation of Bartlett pears from the Pacific North- 
west, E. D. Mallison and C. L. Powecx (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 434 
(1934), 30, figs. Id).— Based on 4 years* work involving five complete trans- 

portation tests ftom Medford, Oreg., or Yakima, Wash., to New York City, 
mostly during August and September, it was found that precooling pears prior 
105831—35 
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to loading in refrigerator cars made possible a material increase in the number 
of boxes of fruit that could be placed in a car without increasing the transit 
temperature or accelerating the rate of ripening. Precooled pears shipped 
in 720-box loads arrived at the market in a firm condition and were as suitable 
for storage as those shipped in 520-box loads. The heavier loading made 
possible a material saving to both shippers and caiTiers. 

In precooled shipments the placing of 75 or 50 lb. of salt on the ice at each 
icing station produced lower and more uniform temperatures and was more 
effective in retarding ripening than was the application of 3 percent of salt. 
It was found desirable in precooled shipments to place the boxes closely with 
an air space between the fruit and the side of the car. In conclusion it is em- 
phasized that Bartlett pears firom the Pacific Northwest when picked at tlie 
light stage can be shipped at an average temperature as high as 41® to 43® F. 
for the 10^ or 12-day trip and remain in good marketable condition after 2 mo. 
of subsequent storage at 32®. If intended for immediate consumption, the 
transportation temperature may be as high as 50®. 

Xenia and metaxenia in the Bartlett pear, W. P. Tufts and G. J. Hansen 
{Amer. 8oc, Eort. 8ci, Proc,, SO (1933), pp. 134-139, fig. 1). — Oross-poUination 
studies conducted by the California Experiment Station in two orchards in 
Santa Clara County showed that the poUen parent influenced the shape of 
the fruit, but examination of the seeds suggested that this variation may be 
due to the ability of certain pollens to fertilize embryos rather than to meta- 
xenia. There appeared to be a negative correlation between the length-diameter 
ratio and the number of seeds. Pollen of long-fruited varieties, such as 
Beurre Bose and P. Barry, did not produce longer Bartlett pears tlian did 
that of short-fruited varieties, such as Anjou. Witli one exception, diameter 
increased with the number of seeds, whereas length, with one exception, was 
not influenced. The conclusion is reached that if metaxenia of form existed 
in the Bartlett crosses it was hidden by the seed effects. Some evidence was 
found of the influence of pollen on the shape of the seed. 

The influence of branch pruning of cherries on the growth of suckers, 
N. H. Grubb and K. C, Kitight (East Mallmg (Kent) Res. 8ta. Ann, Bpt,, 21 
(1933), pp. 92, 93). — Severe dehorning of previously moderately pruned Mo- 
rello cherries growing on vegetatively propagated rootstocks resulted in an 
increase approximating 100 percent in root suckers. 

An unfruitful sport of the Shadow Amarelle cherry [trans. title], K. 
Kboemee and H. Schandeiil (LanOw. JnJirJ)., 79 (1934), PP- ^77, 178 ). — 
Of two strains of Shadow Amarelle cherries, one with round and the other with 
acute buds and growing in the experimental orchards at Geisenheim, the acuto- 
budded strain faile<l to set fruit. Pollination studies showed this strain to 
be almost completely self-unfruitful, although the round-budded strain was 
fully self-fruitful. Black Tartarian, Ostheim, and Donissen Yellow proved sat- 
isfactory pollinizers. The self-fruitful strain failed to fertilize the self-unfruit- 
ful, whereas the reciprocal cross was highly successful. 

Orchard trials of nitrogen and phosphorus, E. L. Pboebsting and 0. F. 
Kinman (Amer. 8oo, Hoi't. 8ci. Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 426-430, fig. i).— Fertility 
studies carried on near San Jose, Calif., with mature apricot, prune, and 
peach trees growing in a very deep gravelly loam failed to show any effect of 
nitrogen or phosphorus or both on yield or increment in trunk girth. Nitrogen 
did increase the amount of shoot growth, abundance of foliage, and color of 
leaves, and delayed leaf abscission and the time of ripening. The placing of 
fertilizer at the bottom of furrows failed to increase the assimilation of phos- 
phorus as measured in leaf analyses, despite a marked proliferation of roots 
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in the fertilized area. Placement had no noticeable influence on growth or 
yield. 

In the leaf analyses the variations of phosphorus and nitrogen in any single 
treatment were largo, reaching maxima of 25 and 15 percent of the means, 
respectively, and appai*ently masking small clilterences attributable to treat- 
ment. However, an interrelation of phosphorus and potassium was evident, 
since the nitrogen content of leaves was highest and the phosphorus content 
lowest in the trees receiving ammonium sulfate. The phosphorus-nitrogen 
ratio was lower in every case where nitrogen was applied, whether phosphorus 
was or was not used. 

The gerinmation of “ non-viable ” peach seeds, 0. W. Davidson (Amer, 
Soc, Eoit. 8ci, Proc,, 30 (1933), pp. 129-132). — ^Earlier studies by Connors (B. 
S. E., 57, p. 737) having shown that the seeds of peaches ripening before Carman 
were either nonviable or possessed very low viability, peach seeds of several 
varieties collected in the orchards of the New Jersey Experiment Stations 
from July 7 to August 30 were placed in sand and in agar cultures in an attempt 
to secure germination. None of the various agar nutrients was satisfactory 
because the germinating seedlings rarely produced roots. Good results were 
secured in sand cultures, the seeds germinating in from 14 to 21 days. Light 
appeared necessary for the development of abortive peach embryos, apparently 
supplying through photosynthesis the necessary carbohydrates. A temperature 
range of from 20® to 30® C. was favorable. A tabulation of results shows 5 
peaches, Greensboro, Mayflower, Early Wheeler, No. 168425, and No. 172425, 
which failed to germinate. Although afterripening apparently was not essen- 
tial to the germination of mature, viable peach embryos, such treatment ap- 
peared necessary for normal growth of seedlings. All peach seedlings de- 
veloped in 1933 in artifleial cultures were abnormal, with unusually small, 
wrinkled leaves and dwarfed growth. On October 20, when top growth ceased, 
the largest seedlings were not more than 4 in. tall. 

The mode of duplication of petals in the double flowers of Prunus 
mume, Y. Imai (Jour. Col. Agr., Imp. Univ. Tokyo, 12 (1934), No. 3, pp. 387- 
408, pi. 1, figs. 5).— The nature of doubling in the flower of P. mume is dis- 
cussed, with special reference to the mode of duplication of the petals. Petalo- 
many occurs in definite schemes with different degrees of primary, secondary, 
and tertiary duplications with imperfect stages. 

Plum rootstocks: A note on some root-systems, B. G. Ing (East Mailing 
[Kent} Res. 8ta. Ann. Rpt., 21 (1933), pp. 108-110, pis. 3). — ^Brief descriptive 
notes are presented on the nature and growth habits of several vegetative and 
sexually propagated rootstocks. 

A complex experiment in the propagation of plum rootstocks from root 
cuttings, season 1031—1032, T. N. Hoblyn and E. 0. PALi»fEB (Jour. Pomol. 
and Eort. iSef., 12 (1934), No. 1, pp. 36-56, pis. 2. figs, g) .—Utilizing two varie- 
ties, Common Mussel, which roots readily from cuttings, and Pershore Egg, 
which propagates with difficulty, records were taken at the Bast Mailing Ee- 
search Station on various factors, such as size of cutting, time of planting, etc., 
that might be concerned with rooting. Since only a few random cuttings of 
Pershore Egg rooted and these were not connected with any one treatment, 
results with this variety were omitted. In the rather mild winter there was 
little difference in survival or growth of cuttings made and planted in October, 
December, January, and February. Cuttings taken and planted in April showed 
lower survival and made very poor growth Bedding of cuttings in sand until 
spring proved actually detrimental. Size of cuttings was a material factor in 
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survival. Within the limits of the lengths employed, 12 cm was more success- 
ful than shorter lengths. Diameter appeared to be less important than length. 

New varieties of rootstock for plums: A preliminary report on trials 
with seedlings of Pmnns divaricata, H. M. Tydbman (Ea^t Mallmg IKenf] 
Res. Sta. Ann, Rpt., 21 (1933), pp. 100-102).— Observations on Czar plum trees 
budded on a batch of 150 seedlings comprising 29 families of P. divaricata 
obtained from western Asia showed none of the families to be completely in- 
compatible with Czar. There was, however, a wide range of variation in the 
length of shoots on the various families, the most vigorous having shoots aver- 
aging approximately 2.5 times as long as those produced by the least vigorous 
family. Lateral shoot development also varied sharply. 

The maintenance of predetermined soil-moistnre conditions in irriga^ 
tion eigperiments, A H. Hendbzceson and F. J. Veihmeteb {Amer. Soc. Sort. 
8cL Proc,, 30 (1933), pp. 421-425, figs. 2).— Asserting that soil moisture is 
equally available to plants at all moisture contents from field capacity to about 
the permanent wilting percentage, the authors present data obtained by the 
California Experiment Station in a mature pnine orchard at Davis. The 
records show that the rates of extraction of water from differentially irrigated 
plats proceeded at uniform rates until the wilting point of the lesser irrigated 
plat was approached. There was a slow extraction of water after the perma- 
nent wilting percentage was reached. Because of this uniform rate of water 
utilization by the trees it is possible to forecast fairly accurately the date of 
available water exhaustion. The authors conclude that under conditions such 
as exist at Davis decisive differences in experimental treatments are needed to 
secure significant differences in resjponse of deciduous fruits to irrigation. Cer- 
tain of the difiiculties in irrigation studies, such as taking of samples in a 
variable soil, nonuniform wetting, and in the case of young trees incomplete 
distribution of roots, are discussed. 

Plant spacing, a major factor in the local adaptation of strawberry 
varieties, G. M. Dabbow (Science, 80 (1934), No. 2015, p. 515).— Becords taken 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture at Willard, N. C., on Blakemore straw- 
berry plants spaced 30, 4, and % plants per square foot showed yields of 
42^-, 119-, 131-, and 99-bu. crates of marketable fruit per acre. Adding these 
records to observations on Dorsett, Fairfax, and other varieties, the author 
concludes that the number of plants per given area is an important factor in 
determining the adaptation of varieties. 

Beaction of the nutrient medium as affecting growth of strawberry 
plants, J. H. Ciaek (Amer. Soc. Sort. Sci. Proc.. 30 (1933), pp. 283-287).— 
At the New Jersey Experiment Stations runner plants of Howard 17 removed 
from the fidd on October 4 and placed in white quartz sand were supplied with 
constant drip nutrient solutions of reaction levels maintained by the addition 
of sulfuric acid or potassium hydroxide. Sufficient quantities of the solutions 
were passed through the pots to prevent large fluctuations of pH due to 
differential absorption. Observations after 41 days showed the greatest total 
growth in the calcium nitrate series at pH 4.6 and in the ammonium sulfete 
series at pH 6.4. 

Baspberry and blackberry cane measurements, G. M. Dasbow and G. F. 
Waibo (Amer. Soc. Sort. Sci. Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 269-274, fig. 1). —Measure- 
ments in two Cuthbert plantations near Tacoma, Wash., in which wide differ- 
ences in acre yields had been recorded, showed that in the more productive field 
the canes were longer, had greater basal diameters, fewer buds on the part of 
the cane left after pruning, and less taper in the first 5.5 ft. Measurements the 
next year in the productive plantation showed more canes with smaller diameter 
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than were present the first season. Becords taken in 1933 on 25 canes of each 
of 6 varieties of red raspberries at Corvallis, Oreg., showed more buds and 
fruiting laterals on the basal 4 ft. of less vigorous canes, l^our of the six 
varieties produced more berries on the larger canes with fewer buds and 
laterals. 

Observations on blackberry and dewberry canes in well managed planta- 
tions in western Oregon showed many more buds per cane and per foot of 
cane on mature plants of Logan and Young than of Himalaya, Evergreen, 
Dellsweet, and Thornless Evergreen varieties, with fewer and thicker canes. 
The time of rapid increase in length and diameter differed with varieties. 
There was noted a strong correlation between diameter of individual canes 
in May and in November. Summing up, the number of strong canes i>er plant, 
cane diameter and length, buds and laterals per foot, and berries per lateral 
were indicative of vigor and productive capacity. 

A rapid method of propagating raspberries and blackberries by leaf-bnd 
cuttings, V. T. STOUTEiMrrER, T. J. Manet, and B. S. Pickett (Amer, Soo. Sort, 
8ci- Proc., 30 (1933), pp, 278-282, flgs. 3).— Leaf cuttings of black raspberry 
with an axillary bud at the base of the petiole and a small heel of bark and 
wood attached rooted 100 percent when taken in late July and placed in sand or 
sand plus peat in heated frames. Bepeated trials with leaf-bud cuttings of 
Chief and Latham red raspberries were unsuccessful despite abundant callusing. 
Some success was secured with blackberry cuttings in a peat and sand mixture. 

Preliminary studies in the fertilization of red raspberries, A E. Stenb 
(Amer, 8oc, Sort, 8cL Proo,, 30 (1933), pp, 275-277). — ^Utilizing a recently 
cleared piece of land, the Bhode Island Experiment Station again found (B. S. 
B., 66, p. 231) that red raspberries respond markedly to pota^ fertilizers. 
Bating complete fertilizer yields as 100, the yidds of the che<^, no potash, no 
nitrogen, and no phosphorus plats were, respectively, 37, 53, 69, and 84. 
There was surprisingly little difference in yields obtained with 500, 1,000, and 
1,500 lb. per acre, being in the case of the complete fertilizer series 32.4 =k 
2.7, 35.6 ± 3.5, and 33.3 ± 2.9. In the minus-potassium plats the respective 
yields were 19.9 ± 1.7, 17.4 ± 1.7, and 16.7 ±. 1.6. 

A note on the training of loganberries and bla<M>erries, A B. Beak- 
bane (East Mailing IKent] Rea. 8ta. A7in, Rpt., 21 (1933), pp. 247-249, figs, 
4). — ^Various methods are described and the suggestion made that the cane spot 
^sease (Pleotodiacella veneta) of loganberries may be checked by training the 
young canes away from or above the fruiting canes. 

Primordial development of the inflorescence of the Concord grape, J. 
0. Sntdeb (Atner, 8oc, Eort, 8fci. Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 247-252, flga. 2).— Based 
on cytological studies at the Iowa Experiment Station, a descriptive account 
is presented of that part of the development of the inflorescence of the Concord 
grape occurring before the androecium and gynoedum undergo specialization. 
Flattening of the floral axes in cluster 1 at the time of the spring enlargement 
of tertiary clusters in the first cluster and of secondary clusters in clusters 
2 and 3 was the first evidence of flower bud formation. The initiation of 
definite floral structures Immediately followed the flattening of the floral axis. 

Scion influence in citrus, F. F. Hai,ma (Jour. Pomol. <md Sort. Soi., 12 
(1934), No. 2, pp. 99-104, pla. 5). — ^At the Citrus Experiment Station, Biverside, 
Calif., Eureka lemons gitffted on twigs or piece roots of sour orange influenced 
the inherent form of the sour orange root system and modified the color reaction 
of the root-bark extract and the external color of the roots. In the reciprocal 
grafts the effect of the sour orange scion was limited chiefly to a modification 
of the external root color. Since similar phenomena were not observed in budded 
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trees, the author suggests that the method of propagation is involved in the 
results. 

B^ation of foliage to fniit size in the Marsh grapefruit, A. D. Shamex. 
and 0. S. Pomeeot {CaUf. Citrogr., 19 (19Si), No. 11, pp. 296, 329, fig. i).— Ad- 
justment of the leaves per fruit on ringed branches of vigorous, productive 
grapefruit trees growing on the Corona ranch in southern California to 25, 
40, 50, 60, 75, and 90 leaves per fruit, respectively, indicated that 60 or 75 
leaves are needed to produce fruit comparable in size to that developed on 
untreated limbs. With 90 leaves the fruits were notably larger than the usual 
tree run, packing out approximately 54 per box as compared with 96 for the 
60- and 75-leaf groups. Apparently a thrifty grapefruit tree, such as included 
in the test, bears sufficient foliage to produce marketable fruits. 

Variation in the fruits of Washington Navel oranges with reference to 
the standardization of quality by means of the sugar/acid ratio, P. E. v. 
D. E. CoPEMAN iJovr. Pomol. and Hort. 8ci., 12 (1934), No, 2, pp. 81-98, figs. 
4 ), — Statistical studies at the Government laboratory Johannesburg, Union of 
South Africa, upon the results of analyses of Washington Navel oranges showed 
that the experimental errors of a single determination of the sugar or acid 
content were ±0.3 to ±0.4 percent of the reading. The probable error of a 
single determination of soluble solids was ±0.1 percent. The relationship 
between sugars and soluble solids in the juice was linear over a wide range, 
indicating that soluble solids may be used as a measure of the sugar content 
of the juice. Since acidity is closely related to flavor, acid content determina- 
tions are suggested as an index to quality. The maximum limit of acidity for 
export fruit is set at 2 percent 

Investigations on the storage of mangoes, B. N. Banesjee, D. V. Kab- 
MABKAE, and G. E. Row (Agr, and Livestock in IndHa, 4 (i9S4), No, 1, pp. 36- 
53).— At the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, mature mango fruits as 
harvested contained 0.58 percent protein, 2.1 percent reducing sugar as glucose, 
3.1 percent total sugar, and 15.5 percent total carbohydrates. At O'" G. mature, 
unblemished mangoes kept for from 3 to 5 weeks in satisfactory condition. 
The critical temperature below which mangoes would not ripen was about 
5®. Whole fruit and sliced pulp when preserved in sirup kept satisfactorily 
for from 3 to 4 mo., beyond which time the pulp became very soft. The addi- 
tion of a little vinegar, tartaric acid, or citric acid aided preservation. 

Embryogeny of Carya and Juglans, a comparative study, L. M. Lang- 
DON (Bot. Grass., 96 (1934), No. 1, pp. 93-117, pi. 1, figs. 56 ). — ^Based on approxi- 
mately 350 fixations of material collected at frequent intervals from April to 
August, a picture is presented of the development of the reproductive tissues 
and the processes of pollination and fertilization in Hiooiia glabra and J. 
mandBJvuTica. 

After-ripening and germination of Ootoneaster seeds, J. Gdsksbach 
{Contnb, Boyce Thompson Inst., 6 (1934), No. 3, pp. 323-338, figs. 8).— At the 
Boyce Thompson Institute, seeds of €. dielsiana and C, ssabeli gave nearly 100 
percent germination after 4 months’ storage in granulated peat held at 10® 0. 
(50® F.), whereas seeds of 0. acutifolia, o. apiculata, C. horisontaUs, and O. 
lucida germinated poorly even after 10 mo. However, when seeds of the last 
four species were held in the coldframe for two winters they gave excellent 
germination the second spring. The author concludes that dormancy in the 
Cotoneaster is the result of two factors, (1) an impervious seed coat, and (2) 
the need of afterripening after the seed coat is penetrated. The coat effect 
was removed by treatment with acid or by mechanically removing the seed 
coat 
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Studies of the effects of cheese cloth enclosures on the flower produc- 
tion, underground development, and rate of transpiration of flower 
crops, F. S. Batson {Amer, Boo. Sort. Bci. Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 580-58B ). — ^In 
Mississippi a cover of yellow cheesecloth 22 mesh to the inch raised the rela- 
tive humidity 5 to 8 percent from noon to 5 p. m. on clear days and the tem- 
I>erature as much as 3® F. Stem length of gladiolus, snapdragons, asters, and 
dahlias was consistently increased under cloth. Gladiolus produced slightly 
less and snapdragons slightly more florets per spike under cloth, and the 
average diameter of asters and dahlias was slightly greater. The number of 
dahlia blooms was greatly decreased. Disease losses with asters and snap- 
dragons were less under the clolh. Transpiration studies with Clerodendron 
thomsonae growing in moisture-sealed pots i^owed materially less loss under 
cloth than in the open. 

Nutritional studies with chrysanthemums, H. Httx, M. B. Davis, and F. 
B. Johnson (Sd. Agr., 15 (IBSJi), No. 2, pp. 110-125, pi. 1, figs. 5; Fr. abs., p. 
125 ). — Chrysanthemums grown at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
Canada, in pots of ground sandstone supplied with various nutrient solutions 
were found to respond markedly to differential treatments, both externally and 
in chemical composition. K proved an important nutrient, an N-K ratio of 
1:2 producing flne, vigorous plants. Lack of K was evidenced in weak, 
spindling plants with leaves 1 ‘educed in size and showing burning from the 
base two-thirds up the stem. A lack of P was shown in greatly reduced vigor, 
stunting, and reddening of the leaves. Bloom color was intensifled as the con- 
centration of K was increased, and the decreasing effects of N on color wei*e 
oflfeet by increasing the K. A deflcient supply of P tended to increase the depth 
of color. Increased N supply did not increase the nitrate niti'ogen in the 
leaves but was reflected in the stems. Heavy K feeding was reflected by high 
E in the stems. In general there was a negative correlation of the N-E ratio 
on the acumulation of E, Ca, Mg, and P in the plant ash and an antagonism 
between E and P- There was some indication of moderate varietal differences 
in response to the same treatment. Comparable results were secured with 
plants grown in river sand and supplied the same nutrient. 

Gladiolus forcing: Effects of exposure to high temperatures before 
planting, B. O. Volz and O. G. Eeyes (Amer. 8oc. Sort 8ci. Proc., SO (1933), 
pp. 583, 584).— At the Iowa Experiment Station a total of 40 varieties of 
gladiolus corms were exposed for 2 weeks to a temperature of 86® F. The 
high temperature lot developed their flrst vegetative shoots 12 days after plant- 
ing on February 1, as compared with 25 days for the control corms, which 
were held at 50® preceding planting. The heat-treated corms bloomed on the 
average 8 days in advance of the control, with certain varieties exhibiting 
much greater differences. There was no apparent difference in quality of 
blossoms firom the two lots. In both lots the period from planting to bloom 
was much shorter in summer than in the early spring. 

Care and pruning of ornamental shrubs (Alal)aim 8ta. Leaflet 12 (1934) i 
pp. 4 ). — General information is presented on cultural care and pruning. 

rOEESTEY 

Forest tree breeding, C. S. Labsen (K. Vet. og Landboh0jskole IDenmarlc], 
Aarsskr., 1934, PP- 93-113, figs. 10).— Briefly discussing the status of tree breed- 
ing in various countries, the author outlines the methods of technic employed 
at the Eoyal Veterinary and Agricultural College, Denmark. In self-pollina- 
tions entire trees of larch were covered with cloth tents. The author suggests 
that promising parental trees be increased in number by vegetative propagation. 
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The importance of the origin of forest seeds, H. I. Baidwin (Empire 
Forestry Jour. [London^, 12 (193S), No. 2, pp. 198-210).— A. brief review is 
given of European and American investigations on the subject, supplemented by 
a comprehensive bibliography of over 80 titles^ 

Leader, needle, cambial, and root growth of certain conifers and their 
interrelations, R. Kienholz (Bot. Oats., 96 (1934), No. 1, pp. 73-92, figs. 5 ). — 
Observations at Keene, N. H., during 1931 on the seasonal course of leader 
elongation, needle elongation, and cambial growth of red, white, and pitch 
pines, white spruce, and balsam fir showed conspicuous species differences. 
In red pine leader ^ongation began in late April and continued approximately 
105 days. From June 13 to June 29, 60 percent of the elongation occurred 
during the night with a correlation of +0.744±0.075 between night growth 
and mlTiimnin temperature. Needle elongation in red pine began about May 15 
and continued for 110 days. Cambial growth began in early May and con- 
tinued for 150 days. In white pine leader elongation started later than in 
red but attained the maximum at the same date, June 10. In all the conifers 
studied there was noted a surge of growth in leaders, roots, and cambium in 
early June, apparently at the expense of reserve foods. After the reserves 
were exhausted, subsequent development apparently depended on the elab- 
orated foods, water, and possibly mineral nutrients. 

Distribution of moisture in pines, R. A. St. Geobge and B. J. Hxtcken- 
PAHLEB (Jour. Forestry, 32 (1934), No. 8, p. 885). — ^At the Appalachian Forest 
E3q)eriment Station, Asheville, N. C., the moisture content of the wood of 
healthy shortleaf pines was found to be lowest at the base and highest at the 
top of the tree, increasing in nearly a straight-line correlation from 78 percent 
at the base to 184 percent (oven-dry basis) at the top. Moisture content 
was higher in spring and summer than in fall and winter. 

Some effects of three annual fires on growth of longleaf pine, A. L. Mao- 
Kinitby (Jour. Forestry, 32 (1934), No. 8, pp. 879-^881).— Measurements taken 
by the Appalachian Forest Experiment Station in three groups of plats in a 
second-growth longleaf pine stand of an average age of 31 yr. showed that in 
every density class where comparisons could be made the mean basal area 
growth (inside bark) was materially less per tree where annual burning had 
occurred, the reduction ranging from 36 to 75 percent of the growth on the 
unburned plats. The reduction in height growth was usually greater in small 
than in large trees, both in actual values and in percentages. 

The rate of growth of the ponderosa pine in Estes Park, Colorado, 0. 
B. Sperry (Bui. Torrey Bot. Chib, 61 (1934), No. 1, pp. 19-34, figs. Pon- 
derosa pine, found in an altitude range of from 5,200 to 9,700 ft., thrived 
best between 6,000 and 8,500 ft. and on the exposed south ^opes. Growth 
rate was directly proportional to the available water supply. The form of the 
trees was modified by the density of the stand, the available light, and the 
angle of the slope. The rate of growth was most rapid during the first century 
of the tree’s existence. When the rate of growth of a single tree slowed down 
materially, the summer wood became less distinct as compared with spring 
wood. 

dean cutting of ponderosa pine versus selective cutting, 1. Y, Anderson 
(Jour. Forestry, 32 (1934), No. 8, p. 888).— Studies at the Northern Rocky 
Mountain Forest and Range Experiment Station, Missoula, Mont., showed that 
sdective cutting which rejects small diameter trees and large trees with 
defects results in a higher net return per acre. With selective logging a net 
return of $40.72 per acre was produced for a production cost of $195 as 
cmnpared with $30.17 for dean cutting at a production cost of $365 per acre. 
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Growth, specific gravity, and shrinkage of twelve Delta hardwoods, 
B. H. Patji. and R. O. Maets {Jour, Forestry, S2 (1934), ^o, 8, pp, 861-87S, 
figs. 8). — ^Data taken in southern Mississippi and in Louisiana on 12 different 
species of hardwoods showed that the various oaks growing in areas not 
deeply flooded by backwater or growing on adjacent bluffs maintained a fairly 
rapid growth rate and produced wood which, with few exceptions, did not 
vary greatly in specific gravity. The heavier oak wood was found in young 
second-growth trees of rapid development located on bluffs and on Ddta 
areas not flooded annually. Cedar elm, a rather slow-growing species, was 
less affected by flooding than most of the lowland trees, but tupelo gum was 
found the best species next to cypress for almost permanently wet situations. 
In the periodically flooded areas the wood at the base of ash, tupelo gum, 
hickory, and persimmon trees was lighter than higher up the tree, and at any 
given height differences in specific gravity could be traced to differ^ces in 
growth rate. 

What is the relationship between durability and specific gravity of 
wood? S. Btjokman (Jowr. Forestry, 32 (1934), ^o. 7, pp. 1125-728, figs. 2).— 
Analyses of data on the resistance of the woods of longleaf, shortleaf, and 
loblolly pines to the fungus Lenzites sepiaria are said to indicate that in the 
shortleaf and longleaf species heartwoods with high specific gravity are less 
durable than those of lower specific gravity. 

The climbing method for taking tree measurements in plantations of 
the Central States, L. P. Kellogg (Jour. Forestry, 32 (1934) t No. 7, pp. 704- 
708, figs. 2). — ^A description is offered of a new technic for the study of stand- 
ing trees. This is said to provide for greater safety for the climber and a 
minimum injury to the tree. 

The Naval Stores Station of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, P. P. 
Veitoh (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Misc. PuJ). 206 (1934), PP- H, fiffs. 10).— A brief 
account is presented of the new experimental station recently established in 
the Osceola National Forest about 12 miles east of Lake City, Pla. In addition 
to describing the buildings and equipment, the purpose and proposed experi- 
mental program are discussed. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS 

[Papers presented at the annual meeting of the southern division of 
the American Phytopathological Society, Memphis, Tenn., JTanuary 31 to 
February 2, 1934] (Phytopathology, 24 (1934), No. 7, pp. 836-844)- — ^The fol- 
lowing papers are abstracted : Studies on Potato-Scab Control, by J. J. Tauben- 
haus (p. 836) ; Studies on Nailhead Spot of Tomatoes, by G. P. Weber (p. 836) ; 
Studies on the Control of the Seedling Blight of Bice in Arkansas, by E. M. 
Cralley (p. 836) ; Treatment of Sweet-Potato Plants for the Control of Black 
Bot, by L. B. Miles (pp. 836, 837) ; Preliminary Report on an Anthracnose of 
Lima Bean, by T. D. Persons (p. 837) ; A Report on the Use of Creosote Oil 
to Control San Jose Scale and Peach Leaf Curl, by W. W. Stanley, S. Marco- 
vitch, and J. O. Andes (pp. 837, 838) ; Recent Investigations of Cotton Boot 
Rot in Texas, by D. C. Neal (p. 838) ; Reversible Vegetative Dissociation of 
Str^s of Phymatotri^Jwm omnworum, by W. N. Ezeki^ and J. J. Taubenhaus 
(p. 839) ; Insects as Possible Distributing Agents of Cotton Root Rot Caused by 
P1i4/matotficfi4im oimlnjorim, by J. J. Taubenhaus and L. D. Christenson 
(p. 839) ; Further Studies on the Toxic Principles that Determine Immunity 
of Monocotyledonous Plants from Phymatotricimm, Root Rot, by W. N. Ezeki^ 
J. J. Taubenhaus, and J. F. Fudge (p. 839) ; Insects as Possible Distributing 
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Agents of Cotton Wilt Caused by Fu&arhum vaMnfectiim, by J. J. Taubcnbans 
and L. D. Christenson (pp. 839, 840) ; Studies on the Fusarium Wilt of Cotton, 
by V. H. Young and J. O. Ware (p. 840) ; Seed-Treatment Studies with Fungi- 
cidal Dusts at the Arkansas Experiment Station, by V. H. Young (pp. 840, 
841) ; Observations on the Control of Black Rot of Grapes, by V. H. Young 
(pp. 841, 842) ; Control of Fire Blight, by H. R. Rosen (p. 842) ; High Points 
in Apple Spraying in Tennessee, by J. O. Andes (p. 842) ; Control Measures for 
Rosette of Blackberries and Dewberries in Louisiana, by A. G. Plakidas (pp. 
842, 843) ; StiLhum on Fig in Louisiana, by B. C. Tims (p. 843) ; New or 
Unusual Diseases Reported or Observed in Mississippi in Recent Years, by 
T. D. Persons (p. 843) ; Sorosphaera veromcae (Schr.) on Corn or Wall 
Speedwell, Veronica arvensis, by L. Donald (pp. 843, 844) ; and VerticilUtm 
Wilt of Cotton in Greece, by L. B. Miles (p. 844) . 

The Plant Disease Reporter, October 15, 1934 (Z7. 8. Dept. Agr.^ Bur. 
Plant Indus., Plant Disease Rptr., 18 (1934), Fo. 13, pp. 159-161, fig. J).— 
Among other items of current interest, this number contains an article on a 
method of estimating the percentage of infection of apple leaves by rust, with 
observations on the relative susceptibility of species and varieties of Mains and 
Juniperus, by P. R. Miller; weather and disease in Massachusetts, by O. C. 
Boyd ; weather as a factor contributing to some unusual plant disease losses in 
Tennessee in 1934, by Miller ; and Dutch elm disease in Indiana (reporting the 
discovery of four trees affected in Indianapolis), by R. K. Beattie. 

Diseases of field crops in Arizona, J. G. Brown and R. B. Streets (Arir 
zona Sfa. Bui. H8 (1934), PP- 85-228, figs. 59). — ^This presents first a compact 
key to the diseases most prevalent in Arizona on alfalfa, barley, broomcom, 
corn (maize), cotton, flax, Johnson grass, oats, peas, red clover, rye, sesame, 
Sesbania, sorghums, soybean, Sudan grass, wheat, and white sweetclover. This 
key briefly describes the symptoms of each disease, names the causal agent, and 
gives a brief rdsumd of recommended control practices. The second section is 
devoted to more detailed descriptions of these diseases, followed by more com- 
plete discussion of preventive measures. Footnote references are given to perti- 
nent literature. Well selected illustrations, often enlarged, aid the grower in 
recognizing and understanding the diseases. 

Seed treatment methods and soil disinfection are presented in the third 
section. There is a comprehensive index. 

[Plant disease studies in Florida] (Florida 8ta. Bpt. 1933, pp. 16, 110-126, 
m, 135, 131-141, 149, 150, 113-111, 181-183, 190. 191, J94-J96) .—Brief reports 
are given of investigational work on the following subjects : Cyanainide as a 
means of controlling nematodes and susceptibility of crololaria to nematodes, 
by J. R. Watson ; gumming of citrus or psorosis, by A. S. Rhoads ; downy mildew 
of cucurbits and nail head spot of tomatoes, both by G. F. Weber ; diseases of 
strawberries, including Diplodia on the roots, by A. N. Brooks and R. B. Nolen ; 
diseases of potatoes, including stem rot and late blight, and brown rot disease 
(Bacterium solanaoearum) of potatoes and related plants, both by A. H. Bd- 
dins; a disease of corn caused by PJigsoderma zea maydls, and seedling, stalk, 
and ear rot diseases of corn caused by Diplodia spp. and by Fusarium spp., all 
by R. K. Voorhees; diseases of gladiolus, narcissus, and Easter lily, by W. B. 
Shippy; Fusarium wilt of watermelons and gummy stem blight (Myoosphaerella 
dtrullina), anthracnose, and mosaic disease of watermelon, all by M. N. Walker ; 
blight or “ rust” of Asparagus plumosus, by Shippy; control of tomato wilt, by 
Weber and D. G. A. Kelbert; mushroom root rot (Olitocyle talesoens) of citrus 
trees and other woody plants in Florida, by Rhoads; control of black spot 
(Phoma destruotiva) of tomatoes in Florida and in transit, by W. B. Tisdale 
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and S. Hawkins; strawberry wilt or crown rot, by Brooks; decays of citrus 
fruits in storage (D. natalemia and Altemaria oitri), by Tisdale and E. West; 
spraying requirements for gmpes in Florida, by K. W. Loucks; a trunk-girdling 
disease (DtpZodm and another fungus) of lime trees, by Tisdale and Hawkins; 
occurrence and pathogenicity of Nemato^pora spp. in Florida and stem canker 
(Crotalcvria spectaMlis) , caused by Diaporthe crotalariae n. sp., both by Weber; 
downy mildew {Permospora Jiyoscpami) and black shank disease {Phytophthora 
parasitica nicotianae) of tobacco, by L. O. Gratz; die-back of citrus, by B. R. 
Pudge; melanose and stem-end rot (D. citri) of citrus, by G. D. Ruehle and 
W- A. Kuntz; citrus scab and its control, by Buehle; stem-end rot of citrus 
caused by Phomopsis citri, by Kuntz; plant disease survey in the Everglades, 
spraying and dusting celery for the control of early blight, carrot dusting and 
spraying for the control of leaf blight, seed treatment experiments, potato seed 
piece decay, testing potato seed from various sources for freedom from virus 
diseases, and bean yellowing, all by G. B. Townsend; the role of special ele- 
ments in plant growth and injury on peat and muck soils of the Everglades, 
by B. V. Allison; ring spot disease (HelmMliosporium ocellum plus other 
fungi) of sugarcane, brown spot disease of sugarcane, and comparative studies 
of varietal resistance of sugarcane to mosaic, all by B. A. Bourne; and nema- 
tode control in the Everglades, disturbances of plant nutrition in various crops, 
including sugarcane, associated with chloride assimilation, phosphorus avail- 
ability and assimilation in shallu, oxygen balance and root respiration, and the 
effects of unbalanced mineral nutrition (particularly potash deficiency) on car- 
bohydrate elaboration and progiess toward maturity in sugarcane, forage crops, 
and truck crops, all by J. B. Neller. 

[Plant disease studies in Utah] (Utah 8ta, Bui 250 (1934), PP- IS, 16, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 36-43, 55). — ^The results ai'e briefly noted of investigations dealing 
with the following subjects: Bacterial wilt of alfalfa, agronomic studies, by 
B. J. Evans; a genetic study of the resistanc(‘ of wheat to physiologic forms 
of loose and covered smut, and bunt control, both by D. 0. Tingey; similar 
studies with smut at Nephi Dry-Farm Substation, by A. F. Bracken; virus 
diseases of the potato and factors influencing their development and control, 
pathological aspects of psyllid yellows of potato, bacterial wilt of alfalfa, patho- 
logical aspects, and strawberry root rots, all by B. L. Richards ; Fusarimi and 
rdated wilts, bacterial canker, and mosaic diseases oi tomato, and curly top 
and psyllid yellows of tomato, both by H. L. Blood; nature and control of 
chlorosis in Utah, x>fiy»lological and biochemical studies of psyllid yellows 
of the potato, and curly lop of tomato, all by F. B. Wann ; and the development 
of chlorosis-resistant varieties of small fruits, by A. L. Wilson. 

A modification in incubator construction, B. A. Steinberg (PhytopatJwl- 
ogy, 24 (1934), No. 7, pp. 829-831, fig. J).— A low cost, electrically heated 
incubator of 18.5-cu. ft. capacity, in which the air is circulated, is described. — 
(Courtesy Biol. Als.) 

Growth of microorganisms at and below O'* 0., J. A. Bebby and 0. A. 
Magoon (Phytopathology, 24 {1934), No. 7, pp. 780-796, fig. i).-— Proof of the 
growth of numerous micro-oigiiiiisms at and below 0® is reviewed in the liter- 
ature from 1887 on, and demonstrated by specific experiments involving Pseudo- 
monas fluorescens, Laetotacillus, Torula, Monilia, and Penioillium spp. at —4®, 
and Cladospoiim^ and Sporotrichum spp. at —6.7®. The organisms mentioned 
were isolated from spoiled frozen-pack fruits and vegetables. Growth at such 
temperatures is relatively slow, although a strain of Pseudomonas fluorescens 
in 8 percent NaCl bouillon increased at — 4® from 200,000 to 6,000,000 cells per 
cubic centimeter in 36 days. It is suggested that apart from cold, such factors 
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as ice formation in the substrate and oxygen supply may affect microbial 
growth at low temperatures. That any microbial reproduction can occur below 
— 10® seems unlik^ from the evidence. The existence of a special group of 
cold-loving micro-organisms is doubted . — {CouHesy Biol. Abs.) 

Ornamental flowering plants naturally infected with curly-top and 
aster-yellows viruses, H. H. P. Sevebin and J. H. Fbeitaq (Hilgardia ICali- 
fomia flfta.], 8 (1934), ^o. 8, pp. 2S3-260, pU. 4, figs. 17).— In an effort to deter- 
mine to what extent common ornamental flowering plants might become natu- 
rally infected with curly top in California, the authors, in connection with 
cooperative studies by the station and the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology, 
brought to the station plants showing suspicious symptoms and placed upon 
them previously noninfective beet leaf hoppers (Eutettix tenellus), or Cicadula 
divisa, which were removed after 2 or 3 days of feeding and placed on healthy 
beet seedlings or healthy aster and celery plants, respectively. If the beets 
developed curly top symptoms or the other plants developed symptoms of yellows 
it was a clear indication that the originally suspected plant had been infected 
with the disease indicated under natural conditions. In this way 14 species 
of ornamental flowering plants in 13 genera belonging to 10 families were 
found to be naturally infected with curly top, and 8 species and 3 varieties in 
7 genera belonging to 4 families were found to be naturally infected with aster 
yellows. These are listed. Dianthus caryopjvyllas and Matthiola incana mnua 
plants were found showing reliable symptoms of curly top, but the virus could 
not be recovered by the method used. 

Weed host range and overwintering of curly-top virus, H. H. P. Severin 
(Eilgardia ICalifornia 8ta,), 8 (1934), No. 8, pp. 263-280, pla. 2, figs. 8).— This 
article reports the results of cooperative work between the station and the 
U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology, in which wild plants from cultivated and 
uncultivated areas of California showing symptoms of possible curly top infec- 
tion were tested in the manner described in the foregoing artide. It was found 
that 14 species of wild plants in 13 genera b^onging to 8 families, growing on 
uncultivated plains and foothills, were naturally infected with curly top, as were 
26 species of weeds in 15 genera belonging to 9 families occurring in the culti- 
vated areas. The virus was found to overwinter in 11 species of annuals and 
3 species of perennial wild plants growing on uncultivated areas, and in 4 species 
of perennials and 3 species of weeds, sometimes annual and sometimes perennial, 
growing in cultivated areas. Economic plants which may enable the virus to 
overwinter were found to include Hairy Peruvian alfalfa (Medioago sativa), 
horseradish (Armoraoia rustioana), parsley (Petroselimm 7iorten«e) , and potato 
(Bolanvm tuberosum). The author lists the weeds growing on uncultivated 
areas in California, and on cultivated areas in California which were success- 
fully infected with curly top by experimental means. These include 57 species 
in 28 genera b^onging to 16 families. 

In the case of naturally infected horseradish, the virus was rarely recovered 
during the summer and not at all during the autumn, nor from cuttings grown 
from naturally infected horseradish roots. 

Culture of Phytophthora infestans, W. Cbosier (Phytopathology, 23 
(1933), No. 9, pp. 713-720, 1). — Suggestions are given for growing P. infes- 

tans in pure culture and on potato foliage and tuber slices. Bacterial con- 
tamination was decreased or eliminated by incubating the inoculated tuber 
slices at low temperatures (4®-15® O.) or at low relative humidities (b^ow 90 
percent). Sporulation required saturated air and took place at temperatures 
ranging from 3® to 26®. Viability of the sporangia was preserved only with 
hi^ humidity and was prolonged by low temperature. The optimum for 
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swarm spore formation by the sporangia was and for germ tube for- 

mation 24®. The sporangia germinated only in the presence of liquid water. 
Various substances increased the percentage of indirect germination. Swarm 
spores remained motile 22 hr. at 3°, but only 30 min. at 24®. Infection by 
swarm spores occurred to some extent in from 1% to 3 hr., penetration being 
most rapid at 20®-25®. P. infcstans appeared to spread most rapidly in the 
field when the temperature favored swarm ^ore formation. 

Humus extract agar favorable for oospore production in Pythiumt B. D. 
Rands and E. Dorr (Phytopathology, 23 (1933), No, 9, p. The addition 

of soil and humus extracts to grated carrot agar stimulated the development of 
normal oospores in most of a series of isolates of PytMum from sugarcane roots, 
enabling their identification. Woodland and garden soil and sugarcane filter 
press cake served as suitable sources of humus extract, but synthetic humic 
acids prepared from dextrose were ineffective. — (Courtesy Biol. Ahs.) 

An undescribed sclerotium fungus prevalent in northeast Texas, D. G. 
Neal and R. E. Westeb (Phytopathology, 24 (1934), No. 5, pp. 328-333, 
figs. 4)- — On decayed cotton stalks, roots, and old cotton leaves a little below 
the soil surface at the U. S. Cotton Breeding Station, Greenville, Tex., in 
September, 1932, a readily isolated, white or yellowish fungus was found which 
produces abundant white or yellowish sclerotia as elongate swellings along 
mycelial strands. Although resembling Phymatotricimm omnivorum, it is con- 
sidered distinct on account of the apparent saprophytic habits, rapid formation 
of sclerotia on agar, absence of right-angled branches or aclcular hyphae, and 
other characters, and is described as Oisonlum temnum n. sp., with Latin diag- 
nosis. No spore stage was found. 

Fungicidal effect on Sclerotium rolfsii of some compounds in aqueous 
solution and in the gaseous state, J. Osebeowsxy (Phytopathology, 24 
(1934), No. 7, pp. 815-819, fig, 1), — The effect of vapors of 52 substances on 
mycelium and sclerotia of 8, rolfsii, enclosed in stender dishes, was investigated 
at the University of California. The toxicity to sclerotia of 19 compounds in 
aqueous solutions was also tested. Mycelium of 8, rolfsii was not killed, but 
its growth was inhibited during 2-4 days’ exposure to saturated vapors of 
naphthalene at 29®-30® G. The vapors of a-monochloronaphthalene and 
a-monobromonaphthalene inhibited growth of mycelium and were lethal to 
some of the cultures. The mycelium was killed by the saturated vapors of 
trioxymethylene, benzene, toluene, xylene, nitrobenzene, and ortho-, meta-, 
and paradichlorobenzcne. 

Sclerotia were killed by 3 days’ exposure, at 25®-26®, to the saturated vapors 
of benzene, toluene, xylene, ethylbenzene, n-propylbenzene, chlorobenzene, chloro- 
form, carbon tetrachloride, bromopicrin, iodine, carbon bisulfide, and trioxy- 
mcthylene. Sclerotia were killed also after immersion for 1 day in 1 ; 33 dilu- 
tion of ** Merthiolate ” and in 0.1 percent solution of hexylresorcinol, and for 
5 days in 0.1 percent of o-chlorophenoL 

Substitution of an NOa radical in the benzene ring resulted in a greater 
toxicity than the substitution of either NHa, Br, or 201 atoms in the para posi- 
tion. Substitution of Br for 01 in chloropicrin enhanced the toxicity, — 
(Courtesy Biol. Ahs.) 

Investigations on flag smut of wheat caused by Urocystis tritici Koern, 
W. B. MrcxEE and 0. B. Millekan (Jour. Dept. Agr. Tictoria, 32 (1934), Nos. 
7, pp. 365-380, figs. 10; 8, pp. J^18-Jlfi2, figs. 5).— The result? are reported of 3 
years’ investigations on the relation of environmental and other factors to the 
incidence of this increasingly important disease in Victoria and on varietal 
resistance and control. In tests where Federation wheat was sown about 
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every 2 weeks, the minimum temperature for spore germination in the soil 
was found to depend upon the moisture present and proved to be lower than 
14® 0. (57.2® r.), previously accepted as the minimum. In very wet soil, in- 
fection was low even when the temperature was favorable. Infection was 
found to be favored by absence of excessive moisture, by the occurrence of 
temperatures above 10® C., and by conditions which increase the duration of 
the susceptible stage of the wheat plant. 

In testing, for resistance, 55 varieties of wheat, the seed lots were uniformly 
dusted with a weighed amount of smut and planted in six different localities. 
Fifteen varieties were classed as resistant, among them Ghurka, a rather 
prolific sort. Free GaUipoli, the leading Victorian variety, was very suscepti- 
ble, and Federation even more so. Tests of the progeny of Nabawa (resistant) 
X Indian H. (very susceptible) indicated that resistance in this case is prob- 
ably recessive and possibly due to a single factor difference. Selection tests 
for resistance within varieties were reported to have given thus far conflicting 
results. 

The effects of fertilizer treatments were not consistent, but barnyard manure, 
sulfur, and sulfur compounds, notably ammonium sulfate, appeared to result 
in a definite decrease in infection. The rate of growth of the host appears 
to have an important Influence on the disease. Therefore, it is h^d probable 
that the lower amount of infection on some plats was due to the increased 
growth of the wheat promoted by the fertilizer used. High infections were 
obtained on soils with pH values ranging from 5.5 to 8.7. 

Seductions in yield in excess of that due to plants showing visible symptoms 
indicated decreased vitality in some of the remaining plants as a result of 
** suppressed ” infection. No consistent relation could be found between the 
presence of infection and an abnormal abundance or deficiency of any im- 
portant plant constituent. Deep sowing led to more infection than shallow. 
Cutting back infected plants also resulted in increased losses from flag smut. 

Seed treatment with copper carbonate powder did not give complete control 
in cases of heavy seed-borne infection, but was reported as satisfactory under 
ordinary conditions. Cultural practices which tend to reduce soil contamina- 
tion and infection are suggested. The use of resistant varieties, like Ghurka, 
is recommended as the most efficient method of preventing loss. 

Ascospore discharge in Opbiobolns graminis, and its probable relation 
to the development of whiteheads in wheat, G. Samuel and S. D. Gasbett 
(Phytopathology, S3 (1933), 2^o, 9, pp. 721-728). — ^Moistened perithecia of O. 
graminis ejected into the air as many as several hundred ascospores per 
minute from a single diseased wheat culm. Spore viability lasted from 3 to 
4 days under dry conditions, and as much as a week under moist conditions at 
a temperature of 12® O. The greatest loss in South Australia occurs from the 
whitehead stage of the lake-all disease when showery weather lasts almost 
until heading. In crops rapidly “going off” with a scattered whitehead 
infection, patches were always found where the plants had died before flower- 
ing and on whidi perithecia were present. This suggests that epidemics of 
whiteheads may result from wind-disseminated ascospores. 

Reaction of alfalfa varieties to stem blight, B. L. Riohabds (Phytopa- 
thology, 24 (ISJ-i), 'No, 7, pp. 824-827, fig. 1 ). — ^This paper from the Utah Experi- 
ment Station reports the reaction of 43 strains of alfalfa to bacterial stem 
blight under field conditions. The different strains exhibited wide differences 
in the degree to which the first crop stems were damaged by the disease. All 
Ladak strains remained practically free from stem blight. A single strain 
of Hardigan and 1 of Grimm also ranked high in freedom from the disease. 
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Turkistan and French varieties were among the most severely affected. Some 
plants in all varieties remained free from stem blight, suggesting the pos- 
sibility of finding blight-resistant plants in all strains under the test. Although 
the results reported represent but single season observations, the number of 
replications of the strains and their effective distributions in the field render 
the data significant. No correlation was found to exist between the degree 
to which strains were damaged by bacterial stem blight and their reported 
resistance to bacterial wilt. — (Comtesy Biol, Al>8,) 

The comparative behavior of four clover-leaf parasites on excised 
leaves, 0. E. Yaewood {Phytoyailtology, 24 (1934), 7, pp, 797-806, figs. S).— 

In this work at the Indiana Experiment Station, excised leaflets of red clover 
(Trifolvam pretense) showing different degrees of vigor, taken from leaves 
of different ages and at different times of day, were floated in Petri dishes or 
watch glasses on water and on sucrose solutions of different concentrations. 
They were then inoculated with four leaf parasites. 

The two obligate parasites, rust (Uromyces fallem) and powdery mildew 
(Erysiplie polygoni), developed best on vigorous leaflets, especially those floated 
on 10 percent sucrose. On the other hand, the two facultative parasites, 
Macrosporium sarcinaefotme and Colletotrichum tnfolii, developed best and 
caused the most severe disease symptoms on relatively weak leaflets, especially 
those obtained in early morning and those floated on water or on weak (2 
percent) sucrose. — (Courtesy Biol, Abs,) 

Angular leaf spot and blackarm of cotton caused by B[acterium] mal- 
vaceamm E. F. S., B. E. Masse? (In Second, conference on cotton growing 
problems, July 19$4r— Report and summary of proceedings, London: Empire 
Cotton Crowing Corp,, 1934, PP> 175-178), — ^A compact discussion is given of the 
disease and its control in the Sudan. Here the bacteria survive on the seed 
and particularly in plant remains as long as they keep dry between crops. 
Complete flooding of fields for 4 days resulted in successful disinfection of the 
plant debris. 

Blackarm disease in Uganda, G. G. Hansfobd (In Second conference on 
cotton growing problems, Jvl/y 1934— Report and summary of proceedings, 
London: Empire Cotton Crowing Corp,, 1934, pp, 178-185), — ^This paper gives 
a short summary of the work done on black arm of cotton (Bacterium mat- 
vacearum) in Uganda since 1931. The destructive stem form of the disease 
was found to originate from leaf infection under cool, moist conditions which 
prevent the leaves from drying up and forestall petiole abscission until the 
bacteria have succeeded in invading the stems through the petiole tissues. In 
Uganda, danger of stem infection is greatest in the early part of the season and 
again just before blooming on the sympodia. The only important source of 
carry-over in this region is held to be in or on the seed, but under Uganda 
conditions seed disinfection is held impracticable. A promising start has been 
made in the breeding of resistant varieties. 

Cucurbit mosaic transmittedi by muskmelon seed, J. B. Kendbice (PJiy- 
topathology, 24 (1934), No, 7, pp, 820-823, fig, 1).— In controlled greenhouse 
studies by the University of California at Davis, seeds from 23 quarter-pound 
packets of commercial muskmelon seed, representing 12 varieties, were grown 
in steam-sterilized soil and protected against external infection. Seed trans- 
mission of cucurbit mosaic was demonstrated in a small number of cases, 27 
seedlings showing symptoms out of a total of 11,519. 

Stem-spot of rhubarb, C. O. Smith (Phytopathology, 24 (1934), No, 7, pp, 
832, 833, fig, 1).— The spotting on stems of Rheum rhaponticum has been known 
in California since 1914 and now occurs in many rhubarb fields. The causal 
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organism, PTiylloBtvcta straminella, was readily isolated from the spots. Inocu- 
lations made at the Citrus Experiment Station, Riverside, Calif., produced 
more or less typical lesions 1-15 by 1-3 mm. in size on rhubarb stems in from 
30 to 45 days. Spots are oval to elliptical and reddish browm. The fungus was 
isolated from 5-year-old herbarium material. — (Courtesy Biol. ABs.) 

Sweet-potato ring rot caused by Pythium ultimum, R. F. Poole {Phyto- 
pathology, (1934), yo. 7, pp. 397-314, ngs. J).— A soft, ringlike rot of sweet- 
potatoes occurring in storage was claimed by Halsted in 1894 (B. S. R., 7, 
p. 691) to be due to a Fusar^mn {Kectria iponuoeae) and attributed by Tauben- 
haus in 1915 (E. S. R., 32, p. 51) to RhUsopus nigricans. The results of recent 
studies conducted at the North Carolina Experiment Station showed that the 
disease is due to P. ultmium. 

A discussion is given of the activities of P. ultimum as compared with those 
of JR, nigricans on this host. The soil is shown to be the source of infection. 
Prompt harvesting of the crop before wet, cold soil conditions prevail was found 
to give practical control — {Courtesy Biol. Als.) 

Prevent storage rots of sweetpotatoes, J. I. Laubitzest and L. L. Habteb 
(Z7. 8. Dept. Agr. Leaflet 106 (1934), PP- 1^+5, figs. 2).— A popular discussion 
is given of the most effective practical means worked out for the control of 
black rot and wound rots, such as surface rot, charcoal rot, Java black rot, 
Fusariiim rot, and Rhizopus soft rot 

Tomato investigations: Results of Bendigo tests. — ^m, Disease investi- 
gations, A. G. Stbicbxand {Jour. Dept. Agr. Victoria, SB {19Si), No. 7, pp. SiBr- 
345, figs. i). — ^In three successive seasons spotted wilt caused 40, 100, and 40 
percent, respectively, of diseased plants. The round, smooth-skinned varieties, 
especially those of American origin (e. g., Norton and Marglobe), showed 
marked susceptibility to this disease, while the most resistant proved to be the 
locally popular " Pale-leaf ” and South Australian Dwarf Bed. Dusting toma- 
toes every 3 days with nicotine-sulfur or every week with elemental sulfur 
failed to affect the incidence of spotted wilt. Equally ineffective were shading, 
the insertion of copper wire into the plants, and the use of copper sulfate by 
irrigation or by injection. 

A species of CoUetotricImm was proved to be responsible for the “Black 
Dot” root rot disease of tomato, whidh has resulted in considerable loss in 
Bendigo. It appeared probable that it also caused damping-off in the seed bed, 
and that it is transported to tlie field with later serious results. 

In plats from which every second irrigation was omitted, blossom-end rot 
was almost seven times as abundant as in plats irrigated regularly as the 
grower judged necessary. 

Occurrence of watermelon mosaic, M. N. Walker {Phytopathology, BS 
(1933), No. 9, pp. 741-744, figs. 9).— According to this contribution from the 
Florida Experiment Station a natural occurrence of watermelon mosaic, pre- 
viously known only as a result of artificial infection with cucumber mosaic 
viruses, was observed in Florida in 1932. Affected plants showed a distinctive 
crowding, stunting, and rolling of leaves. Young leaves were diffusely mottled, 
older ones more conspicuously so, but mottling was less characteristic than 
malformation. Flower abnormalities, necrosis, and shedding of blossoms also 
occurred- No m^ons set on severely stunted vines, but on vines infected late 
in their growth the melons showed a pronounced mottling of slightly raised, 
dark green areas. Evidence of spread was noticed, but only about 1 percent 
of the plants in the field, concentrated in certain areas, was affected. There 
was a concurrent heavy infestation by Aphis gossypH, but no mosaic-infected 
weeds were observed. The disease did not recur in 1988.— {Courtesy Biol. Ahs.) 
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Black spot of germinating x)ea seed, W. Obosier (Phytopathology, 
(i934), No. 7, pp. 827S29, fig. 1). — According to this contribution from the 
New York State Experiment Station, i^ea and bean seeds germinated in the 
seed-testing laboratory are commonly spotted by black mycelial masses of a 
fungus considered to be JDemafium pulhdana. The fungus was not pathogenic 
to growing plants of 49 varieties of peas and beans whether inoculation was 
attempted by spraying or by puncture. It is believed that infestation occurs 
during harvesting or handling of the seed. 

Vitality and vitality determination in potatoes, 0. Appel (Phytopathology, 
24 (1934), No. 5, pp. 482-494)- — ^Tlie author discusses the copper probe method 
of Bechhold and Erbe (E. S. R., 71, p. ^'2) for determining the presence, in 
lots of seed potatoes, of tubers lacking in normal vitality and compares it with 
the potentiometric determination of seed potato vitality, as worked out by 
Wartenberg and Hey and developed at the Biological Reichs Institute for 
Agriculture and Forestry in Borlin-Dahlcm. The latter method is considered 
the more serviceable. It is claimed that by its use it is possible to predict the 
character and extent of degeneration in a particular seed potato lot with a 
100- to 120-tuber sample, that a satisfactory indication of the vitality classes 
and their frequency may be expected from a sample of 50 or 60 tubers, and 
that with only 20 or 30' tubers it can be determined whether or not there are 
a considerable number of degenerated tubers in the material. 

Pathologic changes in the anatomy of leaves of the sugar beet, Beta 
vulgaris L., affected by curly top, K. Esau (Phytopathology, 23 (1933), 
No. 9, pp. 679-712, figs. 10). — Curly top induced prommneed anatomical changes 
in affected leaves, involving hypertrophy, hyperplasia, hypoplasia, and ne- 
crosis. Necrosis was observed only in the primary and secondary phloem and 
pericycle. Hypertrophy and hyperplasia occurred in the phloem and pericycle 
before and after necrotic lesions were formed. Stimulation to growth and 
division of cells adjacent to lesions resembled w ound-healing reactions. Phloem 
parenchyma, starch sheath, and cortical parenchyma participated in the pro- 
liferations near the lesions. 

Abnormal, irregularly distributed xylem frequently differentiated in the 
proliferated tissue in the phloem region. Within leaves, this xylem was not 
connected with the normal xylom and, unlike normal secondary xylem, had no 
fibers or pitted vessels, but did have spiral vessels along with scalariform types. 

Hypertrophy and hyperplasia also occurred in cortical tissue. The mesophyll 
cells next to the p]ilf)eui, <lue to abnormal growth and division, became closely 
packed, devoid of air spaces, aiul had few, small, and pale chloroplasts, often 
of irregular Hliai)o, indicating d(»generation. These changes are held responsible 
fctr the symptom called clearing of veins. Iialcr, thickening and distortion of 
the veins and the formation of protuberances occurred. Hypoplasia was mani- 
fested mainly in the dwarfing and stunting of the plant. 

It is suggested that the causal factor of curly tt)p is active mainly within 
the phloem, and that after necrosis the changes occurring in the phloem region 
or outside of it are mostly secondary responses to internal injury or results of 
inhibited conduction. 

Studies on the ring spot disease of sugarcane, B. A. Bourne (Florida 8ta. 
Bui. 267 (1934), PP- 76, figs. 25).— Hie author presents the results of work 
conducted mostly^ from 3930 to 1933 in the Lake Okeechobee region of Florida, 
together with the results of laboratory studies carried on at Oom^ Uni- 
1 ersity. A discussion is given of the history of the disease, the symptoms and 
effects produced by it, its distribution, and its economic importance. Former 
views as to the etiology of the trouble are shown to be erroneous, and convine* 
105831-— 35 5 
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ing proof is presented that the ring spot effect is due to tiie subsequent invasion 
of lesions already started by the eyespot fungus HeTmvnthoaporium ocelUim, 
chiefly by Pkyllostiota sorghina, and sometimes by Nigrospora sp., Lepto- 
sphaeria saocTiari, or other fungi, none of which is able to attack the healthy 
tissue. 

P. sacGharksola w&s shown by isolation and culture work to be connected 
with the perfect stage, L, sacchari, formerly considered the primary cause of 
ring ^ot. P. sorghina was found on several species of Pmioum and on Eolcm 
sorgfmm in association with similar ring spot lesions initiated by other fungi. 

The comparative susceptibility of a number of varieties of sugarcane to ring 
spot is reported, and the results are given of 7 yr. of breeding experiments for 
the development of resistant hybrids. It was found that crosses between 8ac- 
cMrum offlcinarum and 8. 'barheri gave a high proportion of susceptible prog- 
eny, while those between the former and iSf. spontaneum gave markedly re- 
sistant seedling populations. Grosses between a sugarcane variety and two 
varieties of E. sorghum saccharatus in some instances yielded remarkably 
resistant types and in others rather susceptible types. There is indication 
that continued work may result in the development of desirable commercial 
types resistant to the disease. 

Weak Bordeaux spray in the control of fire blight of apple, M. McCown 
{Phytopathology, 23 (1933), No, 9, pp. 7SP-75S).— In tests conducted by the In- 
diana Eiq?eriment Station, Bordeaux mixture 1-3-60, applied early in the full- 
bloom period, reduced fire blight infection in Grimes blossom clusters inocu- 
lated immediat^y after spraying and 24 hr. after treatment. In 1931, while 
all the inoculated check clusters became infected only 48 percent of the sprayed 
clusters inoculated immediately after spraying and 50 percent of those inocu- 
lated 24 hr. after treatment blighted. In 1932, while 57 percent of the un- 
treated check clusters blighted, only 10 percent of the sprayed clusters developed 
infection. Natural infection in Jonathan clusters in 1930 was reduced 67 
percent by one spray of Bordeaux mixture 1-3-60 applied at full bloom. No 
apparent injury to fruit or foliage, and no reduction in set of fruit, was 
Observed- 

Observations on Gynmosporanginm germinale, F. H. Steinmetz and M. 
T. Hilbobn (Phytopathology, 24 (1934) j No. 7, pp. 833, 834).— From the Uni- 
versity of Maine it is reported that apples infected by G. germivale were found 
on trees from 3,900 to 4,500 ft, distant from heavily infected Juniperus com- 
munis depressa. Calyx end infection has been found on 16 varieties of apples, 
among which Red Delicious, Golden Delicious, Cortland, and Wealthy are 
apparently the most susceptible commercial varieties in Maine. 

Investigations on methods of control of the blue-mold decay of apples, 
K. F. Baker and F. D. Heald (Washington 8ta. Bui. 304 (1934), PP- 32 ). — ^Thc 
heavy load of blue mold (PenieilUum ex pansum) spores present in the air of 
packing houses was found to be the main source of fruit contamination in the 
State. Boxes used for picking and storage, as well as conveying and handling 
equipment and fruit-washing tanks, were also important sources of apple in- 
fection. In these studies P. expansum spores were found viable when kept air- 
dry for more than 2 yr. Uniformly contaminated pieces of apple boxes, when 
sprayed with sodium hypodilorite (0.08 percent available Cl) , showed a marked 
reduction in the percentage of viable spores, the toxic action continuing to 
reduce viability for over 12 hr. Exposure for 20 min. to saturated solutions of 
copper sulfkte, sodium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, and sodium tetraborate 
^d not prevent good spore germination. HgCh 1-1,000 and 5 percent copper 
boride killed the i^res within 5 min., and a saturated solution of qTnTOnTiiflt«=^^ 
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copper carbonate killed most of tbem within 10 min. Chemically treated apple 
wrapping papers proved insufficiently effective because of limited contact. 

Sodium hypochlorite was tested in various strengths and for various periods 
of time for the treatment ol both injured and uninjured apples and resulted 
in marked reduction in tlie viable spore load, as well as in the percentage of 
blue mold decay. When, following the usual washing treatment, fruit was 
treated with sodium hypochlorite rinse there was great reduction in decay. In 
one typical case the use of a sodium hypochlorite solution with 0.4 percent 
available chlorine in the second rinse tank following sodium silicate treatment 
resulted in reducing decay in uniformly punctured fruit from 40.2 to 6.4 percent. 
Treating apples in such a solution for at least 1 min. is therefore recommended, 
especially for fruit from orchards where considerable decay in the crop has 
prevailed over a period of years. 

A bacterial canker of pear trees new to California, E. E. Wilson (Phyto- 
pathology, (IS5-4), ^o. 5, pp. 5SJir-537, fig. i).— -A bacterial canker disease oc- 
curring in several counties of California on Bose, Easter, Nells, Hardy, and 
other pears (Bartlett was relatively free) is described from the California 
Experiment Station as attacking chiefly the cortex, which becomes spongy and 
light tan or buff, and over which tlie periderm becomes loosened and eventually 
transversely and longitudinally cracked. It is active in the cool weather of 
autumn, winter, and early spring. The necrosis occasionally penetrates to the 
cambium and may kill branches or entire trees. Dark stieaks often extend 
for several inches into the apparently healthy bark beyond the upper and 
lower margins of the canker. 

A green pigment-forming bacterium was consistently isolated from natural 
(‘ankers and reproduced typical symptoms upon reinoculation into pear. It 
was quite unlike BaoiUua amylovoms in characteristics and behavior, but was 
very similar to the organisms which have been known as Pamd^omonas cercbsi 
and Phytomonaa utiformica, and to an organism producing a pear blossom 
blight in California which is unlike fare blight. 

Variability of Pseudomonas cerasi in physical characteristics of growth 
on solid media, E. E. Wilson (Phytopathology, 24 (1934), 5, pp. 548-^50, 

fig. 1). — Studies at the California Experiment Station have revealed that the 
stone fruit canker organism, P. ceraai, varies not only in pigment production 
but in colony growth characteristics. Variants from the characteristic type 
sometimes appeared as small, hemispherical pustules in the growth of agar 
stroke cultures. A single-cell culture changed from flat to convoluted type 
of gi'owth, still retaining pathogenicity. 

Unmasking new citrus tree root disease, A. S. Bhoads (Fla. Grower, 40 
(1932), No. 8, pp. 6 , 16, figa. 2). — ^This article describes the disease of citrus trees 
caused by Clitocyhe taheacena, the occurrence of which in Florida was first 
definitely known in December 1929, although this fungus had been recognized 
on other hosts in that State as early as 1902. Surgical methods to remove 
diseased root tissues, followed by aeration and the use of a fungidlde on the 
treated surfaces, are suggested as control measures. 

Observations and notes on citrus diseases in Minas Geraes, Brazil, A. S. 
MtiLUEE (Phytopathology, 23 (1933), No. 9, pp. 7S-J-7S7). — ^This paper lists the 
diseases found in the noncommercial, mostly crowded, and ill-conditioned plant- 
ings of citrus in this Province. Five fungi parasitic on scale insects of citrus 
are also listed. 

Black rot of coffee in Mysore, M. J. Nabasimhan (Phytopathology, 23 
(1933), No. 11, pp. 87&-886, figa. d).— GChe disease caused by CorHdvm hoHeroga 
is described and illustrated. In the early pellicle stage the fungus grows over 
the lower surface of the leaf as a white uniform film of interwoven hyphae. 
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Hyphal fusions occur repeatedly, forming binucleate cells. Basidia, 8.5 by 12 ii, 
are formed at tbe ends of lateral branches. The basidiosi)ores, 9.1 by 3.4 /a, 
are borne at the tips of long tapering sterigmata. During this stage the fungus 
is entire superficiaL 

During the later stage hyphal clumps (sclerotia) are formed all over the 
affected leaf, the intervening mycelium being thin. The color of mycelium and 
sclerotia changes to a fuscous browii. H^phae emerging from the sclerotia 
enter the stomata and permeate the spongy parenchjma. The leaf becomes 
brown only after penetration. Secretion of oxidase by the hyphae is thought 
to cause blackening of the leaf. 

There appeared to be insuflBcient grounds for conbidering, as different from 
this disease, similar diseases on coffee occurring elsewhere, with the exception 
of the thread blight in Java. — {GouHesy Biol. Ahs.) 

A Pusarium disease of Cereus schottii, A. M. McLaughlin (Phytopathol- 
ogy, B4 (1934), Ko. 3, pp. 495-506, figs. 3).— An apparent variety of F. oxy- 
sporum was isolated from a large, dark-colored, sunken lesion of the rot type 
affecting the stem of a plant of (7. schottii from Sonora, Mexico, and later from 
a plant growing at Tucson, Ariz. Pathogenicity was proved by wound inocula- 
tions. The pathogen is described and illustrated. 

Positive infection trials with elm wilt ” fungi, A. S. Peisce (Science, 
80 (1934), Ko. 2018, p. 385). — Successful wound inoculation of 3-year-old elm 
seedlings is reported for two strains of Coniothyrium isolated from diseased 
American elms (Vlmus aniericana) in Illinois. A strain of Phoma similarly 
isolated successfully infected and produced mature pyenidia within 5 days in the 
mesophyll of severed leaves, on the surface of which drops of spore suspension 
had been placed. 

Stereum gausapatum, cause of heart rot of oaks, R. W. Davidson (Phy- 
topathology, 24 (1934), Fo. 7, pp. 831, 832).— A large percentage of the many 
pure cultures of fungi isolated, by the U. S. D. A. Division of Forest Pathology, 
from decay in living oak trees in the eastern United States since 1928 have been 
identified as 8 . gausapatum Fr., a fungus not previously known to cause decay 
in living trees in the United States. This fungus, which causes a white-lined 
or mottled decay, may be of considerable importance in sprout-grown oaks. It 
seems to enter through the old stumps <»r dead (‘ompanion sprouts. — (Courtesy 
Biol, Ahs.) 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOIO&T 

Game laws for the season 1934*35: A summary of the provisions of 
Federal, State, and Provincial statutes, H. P, Sheldon and F. G. Grimes 
(U. 8. Dept. Agr., FarmeiV Bui 1742 (1934), PP- 11+38).— This is the thirty- 
fifth annual summary of the Federal and other game laws and i^egulations 
(E. S. R., 70, p. 354). 

Check-list of birds of the world, Vol. n, J. L. Phters (Cambridge: Har- 
vard TJniv. Press, 1934, '^ol. 2, pp. XVII+40I). — This second volume of the 
check list previously noted (E. S. R., 66, p. 845) lists birds of the world be- 
longing to the orders GaUiformes, Gruiformes, Diatrymiformes, and Chara- 
driiformes that were described pilor to January 1, 1933, and gives the normal 
range of eaCh form. 

The exotic birds of Hawaii, B. L. Caum (Bernice P. Bishop Mus. Occas. 
Papers, 10 (1933), No. 9, pp. 55). — ^An annotated list of 96 forms of exotic birds 
of Hawaii is presented in connection with a list of 30 references to the literature. 

Status of waterfowl in 1934, W. B. Bell and E. A. Preble (Z7. 8.* Dept. 
Agr., Misc. Puh. 210 (1934), PP- 18, figs. 24)- — ^This contribution, which pre- 
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sents maps with the breeding ranges of the more important waterfowl in 
North America, is an enlarged edition of that previously noted (E. S. K., 71. 
p. 215). 

Local investigations on the introduced tropical American toad Bufo 
marinus, C. E. Pbmbekton {Hawaii. Planters* Bee., 38 {1934), Ho. 3, pp. 183- 
192, figs. 2), — ^Tlie giant tropical American toad B. marinm, introduced into 
Hawaii more than 2 yr. previously from Puerto Rico (E. S. B., C9, p. 70) 
has increased to many thousands from an original field liberation in April 1932 
of 80 in a taro patch bordering a rice fieltl at Waipio, Oahu, and OS in some 
swampy land in the Manoa Arboretum at the head of Maiioa Valley, Honolulu. 
Commencing in May 1933, a few distributions were made from these points to 
other localities on Oahu. During the latter half of the year the species rapidly 
gained headway, and by its end 947 had been moved to many places on Oahu 
and some had been sent to other islands. In the first half of 1934, thousands 
were obtainable at Waipio and distributions were made to every plantation in 
the Territory to a total of 103,517 by July 23, 1934. 

The eggs, estimated to total at least 10,U0O per egg mass, hatch within a 
few days after oviposition, some kept under observation during May 1933 hav- 
ing commenced to hatch in 2 days and 20 hr. Egg masses have been found in 
the field at Waipio in almost every month of the year. The tadpole stage, 
under natural conditions, occupies al)out 30 days. While the newly developed 
toad is hardly over % in. long, the growth is rapid and they seem exception- 
ally able to find and capture all the insect food that they require. At the age 
of 3 mo. their length varies from 2% to 3 in. and they swallow mature Chinese 
grasshoppers, Oxya cJiinensis, One of two young toads placed in a aige in 
February 1933 and fed all that they would eat up to July 23, 1934, attained a 
length of 6 in. and more than 4 in. in width at the widest part It is estimated 
that in order to attain such growth in 16% mo. an individual toad consumes 
from 1,500 to 2,000 insects of various kinds. Prom the local observations of the 
author it “ is apparent that B. marinus will eat any insect that comes within 
its reach,, large or small, providing the toad has grown sufficiently to enable 
the victim to pass down its throat. We have fed them grasshoppers, army 
w<»rms, beetles, earthworms, scorpions, wasps, moths, bees, house lizards or 
geckos, ants, many sorts of caterpillars, snails in the shell, cockroaches, and sow 
hugs or slaters, all of which were taken with little discrimination. The geckos 
are usually too quick and secretive to be caught without our assistance.” 

Attenu>ts to breed this toad in confinement are said to have been unsuccess- 
ful. It is evident from the few records kept of the length of life of the toad 
in confinement in other couiitiios that they will live for many years. Refer- 
ence is made to a published account of a European toad, B. vulgaris, that was 
kept in a box and provided with footl and water for 32 yr., at the end of which 
period it remained unchanged and normal. 

Lizards as a factor in the control of range insects, O. F. Kitowlton 
{Jour. Boon. Ent., 27 {1934), No. 5, pp. 998-1004)- — ^Data secured by the Utah 
Experiment Station through microscopic examination of the stomach contents 
of 5,446 range lizards, including 12 forms and extending over a period of four 
seasons, indicate that lizards render a distinct service to the livestock industry 
in the Rocky Mountain areas. They are said to be abundant in many parts 
of Utah and to be active during the entire warm season. 

[Notes on economic insects and insecticides] {Jour. Boon. Ent, 27 {1934), 
No. 5, pp. 973, 1100-1104). --H:he notes here contributed (E. S. R., 72, p. 74) 
are as follows : Collecting Hydrophids with Pyrethrum Flower Dust, by E. A. 
Richmond (p. 973) ; Another Species of Thrips [FranMiniella gossypii Morg.] 
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on Citrus Fruits, by H. J. Quayle (p. 1100), contributed from the California 
(.'itrus Experiment Station ; An Artificial Food Medium for tbe Mediterranean 
Fruit Fly {Ceratitis capita ta Wied.)i by R. H. Marlowe (p. 1100) ; Food Plant 
Studies of tlie Cliincli Bugr, b.\ B. D. Burks (pp. 1100, 1101) ; Difference in 
Action of Derris and Pyrethrum against the Imported Cabbage Worm Shown 
by Experiments with Gelatin Films Containing These Plant Materials, by 
M. C. Swingle (pp. 1101, 1102) ; Nicotine Kills Codling Moths, by W. S. Hough 
(pp. 1102, 1103), contributed from the Virginia Experiment Station; A Note 
on Barium Fluosilicate Injury to Dahlia Flowers and the Results of a Test 
to Determine the Toxicity of This Material to Blister Beetles [Margined Blister 
ISeetle], by L. W. Brannon (p. 1103) ; and Notes on the Occurrence of the 
European WeevU [Clover Head Weevil], TycUus {MUxiOtrogus) picirostris 
Fab., in Western Washington, by W. W. Baker (pp. 1103, 1104). 

[Contributions on insect pest control in Alabama] (Alahama Sta, Leaflets 
S {1934), PP- 4/ 9, pp. 8, figs. €; 10, pp. 8, flgs. 3). —These leaflets on the con- 
trol of insect pests are as follows: No. 8, Control of Insect Pests in Stored 
Grains, Peas, and Beans; No. 9, Control of Corn Insects and Diseases; and 
No. 10, Control of Cotton Insects and Diseases. 

[Contributions on economic insects and other animal pests in Colo- 
rado] (Colo. Agr. Col. Circs. 58 (1933), pp. 12, figs. 6; 59 (1934), PP. 16, figs. 
10; 60 (1934), PP- 8; 61 (1934), PP- 23, flgs. 12; 62 (1934), PP. 28, figs. 14) — 
Practical contributions from Colorado include the following : The Alfalfa Web- 
norm {Loxostege commixtalis Walker), by J. L. Hoerner; How to Control 
Grasshoppers, by F. T. Cowan; Recommendations for Codling-Moth Control 
in Colorado for 1934, by G. M. List and J. H. Newton ; Some Colorado Rodent 
and Bird Pests with Suggestions for Control, by W. L. Burnett; and Introduc- 
tion to Beekeeping, by R. G. Richmond. 

[Work with economic insects and control of insects and rodents by the 
Florida Station] (Florida Sta. Rpt. 1933, pp. 75, 76-80, 149, 150, 151, 169-171, 
I77-I7S). — ^Reference is made (E. S. R., 69, p. 231) to the Florida flower 
tlirips (Frankliniella Uisularis and the gladiolus thrips) and the onion thrips, 
by J. R. Watson; the introduction and study of Lets dimidiata ‘ 15’Spilota 
Hope, by Watson and W. L. Thompson; the larger plant bugs on citrus and 
ti'uck crops (including UtetJiesia bella, the leaf-footed bug, and AcawthooepJiala 
spp.), by H. B. Bratley; lime-sulfur as a control for scale, rust mite, purple 
mite, 6-spotted mite, and white fly, and dry wood termites (Neotermes cas- 
tanem Bum.) as enemies of citrus, by Thompson; the potato leaf hopper, by 
A. N. Tissot; the green citrus aphid Aphis spiraecola, by Watson, Thompson, 
and Tissot; control of the cigar casebearer, by F. W. Walker; the beet army 
worm on Asparagus plumosus, by J. W. Wilson ; insect and other animal pests 
of watermelons, by 0. O. Goff; diseases of citrus aphids, by W. A. Kuntz; 
cutworms (granulate and black), potato leaf hopper, aphids, corn ear worm, 
cucumber beetles (12-spotted and striped), prevalence and control of the 
sugarcane borer in south Florida, including work with parasites (TricJio- 
gramim minutum, Ipohracon, and Paratheresia) , and prevalence and control 
of rats, all by R. N. Lobd^l. 

[Contributions on economic insects] (Mass. Fruit Growers^ Assoc. Rpt., 
40 (1934), pp. 26-34, 53-73, 78-80). — Contributions are presented as follows: 
The Possibilities of Parasites in the Control of the Oriental Fruit Moth, by 
H. W. Allen (pp. 26-34) ; Trends in Codling Moth Control, by R. L. Webster 
(pp. 53, 54, 56-64, 66-70) ; Orchard Insect Pests of 1933 in Massachusetts, by 
A, I. Bourne and W. D. Whitcomb (pp. 71-73) ; and Apple Pest Control Project 
Nt>. 27, by S. L. Davenport (pp. 78-80). 
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[Report of work with economic insects by the Utah Station] ( Utah Sta. 
Buh 250 (lOSJi), pp. 45SJ ). — ^Results for the biennium ended June 30, 1934 
(E. S. R., 68, p. 215) included those from lizard food-habit studies, beet leaf 
hopper investigations (including control by the small desert lizard Uta stans- 
hurima stansburima) ^ psyllid yellows of the potato — ^insect a^ect, mosquito con- 
trol, and insect transmission of equine encephalomyelitis studies, all by G. F. 
Knowlton; and tlie alfalfa weevil and miscellaneous insects in relation to 
alfalfa, chalcid fly in alfalfa seed, and tarnished and superb (Adelphocoris 
superbus Uhler) plant bugs and thrips (Thrips ocoidentalis Perg.) in relation 
to alfalfa seed production, all by C. J. Sorenson. 

[Contributions on sugarcane insect pest control in Queensland] (Cane 
Oroioers* Quart. Bui. [Qz/eewsZemd], 2 (1934), No. 1, pp. 1-8, 9, 10, 15-18, 21, 22, 
figs. £).— The contributions presented are as follows: The Control of Insect 
Pests of Sugar Cane, by R. W. Mungomery (pp. 1-8) ; The Resistance of the 
Seedling S. J. 4 to Grub Damage in North Queensland (pp. 9, 10) ; Experi- 
ments with White Arsenic as a Means of Controlling Grubs (p. 15) ; Control 
of Cane Grubs [LepidoAernia alboMrtum) in North Queensland by Fumiga- 
tion, by H. G. Knust (pp. 16-18) ; and Cane Borers in the Mackay District, 
by W. A. McDougall (pp. 21, 22). 

Insect enemies of wheat and its products, C. H. Bbiggs (Northwest. 
Miller, 180 (1934), No. 1, Sect. 2, pp. 48, 49, figs. Id).— Lists are given of the 
insects infesting (1) growing wheat and (2) stored wheat and flour. 

Entomological investigations on the spike disease of sandal, XIX-XXIV 
(Indian Forest Rec., 19 (1934), No. 9, pp. SO, pis. 2; 20 (1934), Nos. 1, pp. 25, 
pis. S; 4i PP- A P^- J; 5, pp. 15, fig. 1; 6, pp. 14, pi. 1; 9, pp. 31, fig. 1 ). — Con- 
tinuing studies previously noted (B. S. R., 71, p. 671), part 19 deals with the 
life history and morphology of Petalocephala nigrilinea Walk. (Jassidae, 
Homoptera), by N. C. Chatterjee; part 20 with studies on insect transmis- 
sion, by 0. Dover and M. Appanna; part 21 with the Thysanoptera, by T. V. 
Ramakrishna Ayyar; part 22 with the Formicidae (Hymenoptera), by D. 
Mukerji; part 23 with Anthicidae (Coleoptera), by R. F. Heberdey (in Ger- 
man with English abstract) ; and part 24 with the Pentatomidae (Hemiptera), 
by N. 0. Chatterjee. 

The fauna of Palestinian plants, I-III (Bui. 8oc. Roy. Ent. Egypte, 23 
(1930), No. 1, pp. 57-59, figs. 5; 24 (1931), No. 3-4, PP. 164-m, figs. 80; 25 
(1932), No. 4, pp. 204-217, pi. 1). — ^The fauna of AspJiodelin microcarpus is 
dealt with by J. Carmin, that of Ficus sycmionis and of Alhagl mam'orum 
by J. Carmin and D. Scheinkin. 

Allergic response to dust of insect origin, H. Randolph (Jour. Amer. 
Med. Assoc., 103 (1934), No. 8, pp. 560-J)62). — ^The author’s studies are said to 
have demonstrated the presence of atopic substances in the coverings of the 
range caterpillar moth, in the spines of the larvae, and in the material left 
behind in the eggshells after emergence of the larvae, capable of producing 
hay fever and asthma in an entomologist whose work required contact with 
the offending substance. Successful hyposensitization therapy was carried out. 
Few allergic individuals give a weak positive reaction to this substance. 

Field tests of the efficacy of colored light in trapping insect pests, W. B. 
Hebms and J. K. Ellsworth (Jour. Boon. Ent., 27 (1934), No. 5, pp. 1055- 
1067, figs. 5). — ^nie authors record the results of work with the Clear Lake 
gnat (Chaoborus laoustris), which appears to have no selective color response, 
the rate of attraction being due to a function of intensity and not to a function of 
difference in wave length of the light; the influence of high intensity on wormi- 
ness (codling moth) in apples; color repellency and color attraction; and the 
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effect of color on worminess in apples, on dried-fruit insects (Ephestia and 
Plodia) , the artichoke plume moth, and the grape leaf hopper. 

Airplane vapor spraying. — ^A progress report, F. B. Herbert {Jour. 
Boon. EnU 27 (1934), No. 5, pp. 1040-1042) .—Jin this further discussion of air- 
plane vapor graying (E. S. R., 70, p. 501), it is pointed out that oil sprays 
have proved to be fast, efficient, and economical. 

Recent developments of the Vapo Dnst method of pest control, W. B. 
Parker (Jour. Econ. Ent., 27 (1934), No. 5, pp. 1036-1040) .—This contribution 
relates to Vapo Dust, which is a trade name for a concentrated fluid insecti- 
cide or fungicide, atomized, diluted, and carried with air. It is pointed out 
that this Vapo Dust process has several advantages over the old methods, and 
that a large area can be rapidly covered with a small amount of very toxic 
material, the insects not only being contacted on the vine but most of the active 
forms blown out into the enveloping fog where they are very complet^y wet. 

The efficiency of carhoxide gas as an insecticidal fumigant for naval 
and merchant vessels, E. IV. Brown (U. 8. Naval Med. Bui., 32 (1934), 3, 

pp. 294r-3rt, pi. 1, figs. S). — ^This is a report of tests conducted on naval and 
merchant vessels to determine if the use of Carhoxide is economically practicable 
for the extermination of bedbugs and cockroaches (E. S. R., 70, p. 208). Part 
1 (pp. 294r-308) deals with tests on naval vessels, part 2 (pp. 309-313) with 
tests on merchant vessels, part 3 (pp. 313-315) with Carhoxide requirements for 
different classes of naval vessels, and part 4 (pp. 315, 316) with Carhoxide v. 
hydrocyanic acid gas fumigation. 

A new insecticide with much promise: Derris, a tropical plant, found 
to he especially promising for cabbage worms and Mexican bean beetle, 
H. C. Huckett (Farm Res. [Neio Noik 8taie 1 (1934), 1, pp. 4^ 5, 6, 

7). — brief practical account of derris and its insecticidal value. 

The tank-mixture method for dormant oil spraying of deciduous fruit 
trees in California, A. D. Borden (California 8ta. Bui. 579 (193 i), pp. 20, figs. 
5). — ^The studies conducted, the details of which are presented in tables, have 
shown the tank-mixture method (E. S. R., 67, p. 563) to be a practical, econom- 
ical means of obtaining a dormant spray for deciduous fruit trees. The saving 
in cost of material is said £o be approximately one-half, and the coverage and 
oil-depositing properties of this spray to be better than any other thus far 
tested. “Proper agitation in the spray tank can readily be obtained by 
installing a sufficient number of the new flat, square-end agitators. Over 
5,(K)0,000 gaL of dilate spray made by the tank-mixture method were applied 
by fruit growers to the orchards in six counties in northern California during 
the season of 1933. No injury has been recorded, and the control has been 
most satisfactory.” 

Some reared insect parasites and their hosts, O. H Hicks (Colo. TJniv. 
Studies, 21 (1934), No. 4, PP- 265-271, figs. 3). — Records obtained during a 
period of rearing and study of insects, extending over several years, in the 
vicinity of Boulder, Colo., in which many interesting host species, parasites, 
and nest records were secured, are summarized and presented in connection 
with a list of 16 references to the literature. 

A monograph of the GoUemhola of Iowa, H. B. MirTJi (Ames, Iowa: Col- 
legiate Press, 1934, PP- Vll+llJi+US, figs. 189). — ^Following an introduction in 
which the collection and preservation, morphology and terminology, and classi- 
fication of CoUembola are considered, the author deals with the order GoUem- 
bola Lubbock 1870 (p. 6). the suborder ArthropleonaBSmer 1901 (pp. 7-84), and 
the suborder Symphypleona B6rner 1901 (pp. 85-108), Of 132 species, repre- 
senting 43 genera, recognized as occurring in Iowa, 33 species are described as 
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new, Tlie genus Neosminthurus is erected. A bibliography of 6 pages and an 
indes are included. 

Fumigation for European earwig (Forficula auricularia Linn.) in 
balled nursery stock, J. B. Steinweden (Jour. Boon. Ent., S7 Uo. 5, 

pp. 919--923). — ^The author reports that “vacuum fumigation with HON of 
large quantities of balled evergreen nursery stock infested with European 
earwig has proved ineffective, due to the fact that a dosage which the plants 
would safely withstand was not strong enough to kill earwigs within the 
earthen balls. Individual plants can be fumigated effectively and safely with 
calcium cyanide by dusting the fumigant around the ball inside of the burlap 
covering and then wrapping the ball tightly in a rubber tarpaulin. The 
amount of calcium cyanide varies with the size of the plant, but 0.75 oz. is 
recommended for a medium-sized plant such as a 3-ft. Erica, for a fumigation 
time of 24 hr. Paradichlorobenzene used in the same manner as calcium 
cyanide at the rate of 1 oz. for a small plant for a fumigation time of 48 hr. 
is effective only against earwigs under the burlap coverings of the balls and 
not against those buried in the soil. Naphthalene flakes used at the rate of 1 
oz. per each small plant for 48 hr. to 96 hr. was not effective against earwigs 
in the balls.” 

Fertility and climatic adaptations in Siberian grasshoppers, I. A. Rttbt- 
20V (Bul. Ent. Res., 25 (19S4), No. 3, pp. 339-348). — In investigations on the 
most common East Siberian grasshoppers, a list of which is given, the autlior 
has found that “the number of egg tubes and the number of eggs in each 
tube varies in accordance with the food and the climatic and microclimatic 
conditions of each habitat. The majority of Siberian grasshoppers have 
adaptations in the ovaries which enable them to lake full advantage of the 
available heat. In the species possessing 10 or more egg tubes, their number 
varies in different parts of the distribution area. It decreases toward the 
center of the area with increasing warmth and dryness, and increases toward 
the colder and more humid margins of that area (e. g., in the Par East and in 
western Europe). 

“ The potential fertility is more or less stable in different species of gi-ass- 
hoppers, and in the species studied it fluctuates between 84 and 388 eggs per 
female. There is no correlation between the potential fertility and the abun- 
dance of the species in nature, for the greater fertility is met with in those 
species which occur but rarely. The injurious (i. e., very numerous) grass- 
hoppers have a medium, or somewhat less than a medium, potential fertility. 
The actual fertility is greatly dependent on the environment and has a wide 
range of fluctuation. Lack of food in reservations was observed to lower thi* 
fertility oC grasshoppers by 30 to 40 percent. The parasites (BlaesosripJia spp., 
Mermis spp.) greatly reduce the degree of fertility of the Siberian grasshoppers. 
However, the percentage of infestation by these parasites is low, but in the 
reservations it is somewhat higher than outside. Thus, the actual fertility in 
reservations is rather lower than outside. 

“ The outbreaks of the Siberian grasshoppers are determined by the climatic 
and microclimatic conditions. The fluctuations in fertility never have any real 
importance in causing the outbreaks. Lack of food, parasites, predators, and 
diseases are of minor importance; among the latter the main factors are the 
diseases of the egg pods, which again depend on the microclimate.” 

A list of 20 references to the literature is included. 

The conditions of sexual maturation in the migratory locust, Y. P. Pos- 
PEEOV (Buh Ent. Res., 25 (1934), No. 3, pp. 337, 338).— This is a report con- 
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tributed from tbe Leningrad Institute for the Control of Pests (E. S. R., 56, 
p. 360). 

The temperature and humidity relations of the cockroach (Blatta 
orientalis) . — I, Desiccation, D. L. Gunn (Jour. Expt, Biol., 10 (1933), No. 3, 
pp. 214r-283, figs. 5). — ^It was found that B. orientaliB dies from heat stroke at 
s? minimum temperature between 36" and 40® C., and that it will die from 
desiccation at any of the temperatures and humidities studied, but the speed 
of desiccation increases very rapidly above 30" (86® P.), owing to the form 
and mode of action of the tracheal system. Desiccation sets an upper limit to 
the temperature range of the species, which is below the heat-stroke 
temperature. 

Factors influencing pear thrips abundance and effectiveness of cultural 
control, S. F. Bailet (Jour. Boon. Ent., 27 (1934), No. 5, pp. 819-884). — In 
this contribution the author calls attention to some of the factors influencing 
the abundance of the pear thrips and some of the probable reasons for the 
inconsistency of cultural practices employed as control measurea. 

Preliminary observations on cotton stainers and Internal boll disease of 
cotton in S. Africa, E. O. Peabson (Bui. Ent. Rea., 25 (1934), No. 3, pp. 383- 
414, pis. 2, figs. 16). — It has been found that all species of Dysdercus, including 
D. fasciotus, D. nigrofaseiatus, and D. intermedius, transmit Nematospora gos- 
sypii and N. coryli, a cause of the internal boll disease, although they are not 
efficient vectors until the fourth instar is reached. Adult stainers collected on 
wild food plants (Gossppium herhaceum africanum. Hibiscus spp., and 8ter~ 
culia rogersii) have been shown to be infected with N. gossypu. “ The etiology 
of the disease produced by both species of Netmtospora has been followed in 
inoculation experiments,' using pure cultures. The rate of spread of the disease 
varies with the age of the boll at the time of Inoculation, being slower when the 
boll has passed middle age. In neither species does staining extend beyond the 
loculus in which infection starts, not does the fungus occur within the seed 
except following direct puncturing of the seed.” 

Cicadas in relation to agriculture, F. H. Wtmoeb (Jour. Econ. Ent., 21 
(1934), No. 5, pp. 884-891). — ^In this contribution the author considers some of 
the outstanding cases of injury to cultivated plants by cicadas, based upon 
observations in California during the past several years. It is pointed out that 
the injury may be produced by feeding, oviposition, and possibly by transmis- 
sion of disease. A list of 15 references to the literature is included. 

The apple leaf-hopper Typhlocyba australis Frogg., L. J. Dumbleton 
(New Zeal. Jour. 8ci. and TechnoL, 16 (1934), No. 1, pp. 30-38, figs. 5).— This 
insect came into prominence as a pest of apple in New Zealand about 1918 and 
was recorded at the same time as an apple pest in Australia. The eggs of the 
leaf hopper were found in the spring of 1932 parasitized by a secies of 
Anagrus which appears to be Identical with A. armatus Ashm. var. nigri/gentris 
Gir., occurring in the United States. About 80 percent of the overwintering 
leaf hopper eggs have been found to be parasitized by it. Reference is made 
to other parasites of this leaf hopper that may be introduced. A list of 16 
references to the literature is appended. 

The number of generations of the beet leafhopper under natural con- 
ditions, E. D. Ball (Jour. Econ. Ent., 27 (1934), No. 5, pp. 945-959, figs. 5).— 
A report based upon observations made in Utah, Idaho, Oregon, California, and 
Arizona. 

The double treatment for scale pests in California citrus orchards, R. S. 
WoGLUM and J. R Da^Foiojettb (Jour. Econ. Ent., 27 (1934), No. 5, pp. 978- 
980). — This contribution relates to the development of the treatment of in- 
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feste(i orchards with an oil spray, followed by cyanide Juniigation, whi<*l» in 
California has proved of outstanding value in recent years in cleaning up 
infestations of scale pests too severe to be controlled by a single application. 
The original interval of 2 days to 2 weeks between spray and fumigation has 
been little modified in commercial work. There have, however, been various 
changes in the dosage and season of application. 

Fumigation experiments with the Oalifomia red scale under orchard 
conditions, W. Moobe (Jour. Econ. Ent., 27 (193i), No. 5, pp. 10i2-1055, 
fig, 1 ). — ^It has been found in field experiments that a kiU of 99 percent or bet- 
ter can be obtained with 100 percent dosages of hydrocyanic acid in aU areas 
where the California red scale is classed as resistant. “ The difiBculty in killing 
red scale by hydrocyanic acid fumigation in certain areas in California cannot 
be due to an acquired tolerance to hydrocyanic acid, since good kills and very 
poor kills may be obtained in the same orchard even on the same night. A 
series of fumigations during the summer season indicate that when the hydro- 
cyanic acid is applied by atomization, the kill diminishes as the temperature 
increases. In winter fumigations this relationship between kill and tempera- 
ture is masked by other factors. Winter fumigations, in w^hich the hydrocyanic 
acid is applied with the ato>mizer, show poorer kills when the relative hiimidit.\ 
is below 50 percent. Winter fumigations in which the hydrocyanic acid is 
applied with the Diffuser show the kills independent of relative hiimiditj. 
Poor kills obtained during the winter where the hydrocyanic acid is applied 
with the atomizer are due to low soil temperatures, causing faulty distribution 
of the gas in the tent. The average kill of a series of fumigations with tli<» 
Diffuser is higher than the average kill obtained with the atomizer and is 
more uniform. The red scale is most difficult to kill at the end of the second 
molt. In fumigations where results are poor, survivors occur in all stages oL* 
development, not merely in the second molt.” 

Temperature and humidity in relation to HGN fumigation for the red 
scale, H. J. Quayle and P. W. Rohbbatjqh (Jou7\ Boon. Ent., 27 (1984), No. 
5, pp. 1083-1095, figs, 5). — ^This contribution from the California Citrus Ex- 
periment Station is a more extended account than that previously noted 
(B. S. R., 72, p. 225). 

“No significant differences were indicated in these studies as to the effect or 
humidity, within a range of from 50 to SO percent, on fumigation results on the 
red scale. In the case of high relative humidities, 85 to 100 percent, there was 
a decrease in fumigation results as compared with low relative humidities of 
ft*om 27 to 40 percent. In tent fumigation there is generally considered to bo 
an increase in kill through the tightening of the tent in case of high humidity. 

“Gas concentration studies under wet and dry tents indicated a greater 
concentration under a wet tent, but Uie decrease in concentration was about 
the same in each case, due probably to the absolution of gas by the wet tent 
corresponding to the escape of gas through the dry tent. At a relative humidity 
of 70 percent there was greater injury to the plants when they were precon- 
ditioned and fumigated at a low temperature (50®) than at a high temperature 
(90®). Where the soil was allowed to become very dry, without the plants 
wilting, as compared with very wet soils, a greater number of rooted lemon 
cuttings were injured in the dry than in the wet soils.” 

The San Jose scale (Aspidiotns perniciosus) a menace to European 
fruit culture [trans. title!, A. Balachowsky (Rev. Path. V4o. et Ent. Agr., 
19 (1932), No. 4, pp. 130-158).— This contribution on the San Jose scale is 
presented with a list of seven references to the literature. 
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The position of nicotine in codling moth control, B. L. Webster and J. 
IMaeshall (Jour. Boon. Ent, 27 (1934), 5, pp, S73-878).— In studies at the 

Washington Experiment Station it was found that “when nicotine sulfate 
1 : 600 with soap was used in the place of lead arsenate 2 : 100 in the second 
and third cover sprays in 1927 less efficient codling moth control was secured, 
especially in Spitzenburg apples. Nicotine sulfate, 1 pt. to 800 gal. of water, 
was much less efficient than lead arsenate 2:100 when both were applied 
throughout the season on Romes in 1928. The oil-nicotine combination (1 gal. 
summer oil, 0.5 pt. nicotine sulfate, 100 gal. water) used throughout the season 
resulted in better control than lead arsenate 2 : 100 on Romes in 1928. Used 
throughout the season on Romes in 1929, the oil-nicotine combination was 
approximately equivalent to lead arsenate 2 : 100. Oil-nicotine in the last two 
cover ^rays on Jonathans in 1929 improved codling moth control over lead 
arsenate 2 : 100. Oil-nicotine in the last two cover sprays on Romes in 1930 
resulted in only slightly better control than when lead arsenate 3 : 100 was 
applied. On Jonathans in 1930 oil-nicotine in the last two covers, oil-lead 
arsenate in second cover, lead arsenate 3:100 otherwise gave results only 
slightly better than lead arsenate 3:100. Oil-nicotine in the last two cover 
sprays on Romes in 1931 was practically equivalent to lead arsenate 3:100, 
probably due to continued worm activity late in the season. The use of the 
oil-nicotine combination in late cover sprays in 1932 on Romes resulted in a 
degree of control no better than with lead arsenate 3:100 throughout the 
season. A heavy worm infestation in 1932 resulted in high counts of wormy 
fruits on all sprayed plats. There was little difference in worm control on 
Romes in 1931, also in 1932, when the oil-nicotine tannate combination was 
used in place of lead arsenate in the last two cover sprays, as compared to 
lead arsenate 3:100 used throughout the season. In a spray schedule of 
oil-nicotine in the last three cover applications, oil-lead arsenate in second 
cover, lead arsenate 3 : 100 in remaining cover sprays, codling moth control was 
greatly improved over lead arsenate 3 : 100 for six cover sprays on Delicious 
in 1933. The use of mineral oil following lead arsenate made lead residue 
removal more difficult than when lead arsenate was used alone.” 

Codling moth in Canterbury: An investigation into the life-history and 
habits of the codling moth during the season 1982—33, A. Hamilton 
(Neio Zeal. Jour. Sci. and TechnoL, 16 (1934), No. I, pp. 1-8, figs. 4).— A report 
of a biological study conducted in New Zealand in 1932-33. 

Platynota stultana Wlsm. (Lcpidoptera) damaging green oranges in 
southern California, E. A. McGbegoe (Jour. Boon. Ent, 27 (1934), No. 5, pp. 
fl7f-^77, figs. 8). — ^This contribution relates to a tortricid first observed by the 
author late in May 1933 attacking immature oranges in southern California. 
The larvae were found operating in the space between the sepals and the base 
of the fruit and within loosely spun webbing. The feeding consists of gnawing 
and rasping of the calyx and stem, but especially of the rind near the base 
of the orange. Less frequently the worms may feed on the sides of the orange 
or within the cavity at the navel end (of navel oranges). The typical damage 
consists of a ringlike series of scars around the stem end of the fruit. 

It is concluded that in navel orchards affected by P. stultana commonly 
about 10 percent of the crop is made unmarketable by the dwarjSng effect of 
this insect, which is known as the “ orange calyx moth.” Reference is made 
to damage by this pest reported by Woglum in 1920 (E. S. E., 45, p. 360) and 
referred to as P. tinctana (Walk.). 

Observations made in the affected districts during the summer of 1934 are 
said to have revealed that the tortricid worm Argyrotaenia citrana Fern, is 
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also causing damage to green oranges quite similar to and more extensive than 
that of P, stultana. 

The leaf miners of plum and cherry [trans. title], M. Hebing (An«. Sch&d- 
UngsTc., 10 (lOBJf), 5, pg. 51-55, figs. 7). — table for the identification of 
the insect leaf miners of plum and cherry is followed by an annotated list of 24 
species of Lepidoptera and 2 of Coleoptera foimd implicated. 

Notes on host materials of Ephestia fignlilella Gregson, H. G. Donohob 
and D. F. Babnes (Jour. Eron. Ent., 27 (1934), No. 5, pp. 1075-1077).— The 
authors have found the field hosts of the raisin moth B. fi,gulilella to include 
waste mulberries, plums, prunes, grapes, figs, apricots, nectarines, peaches, 
peach-pit kernels, pears, cherries, apples, and dates. This succession of fruits 
provides for the entire annual cycle of the insect in the field. Its increase in 
these waste fruits largely explains its usual abundance during the harvesting 
and drying of the various commercial fruit crops. 

Experiments in the exclusion of Ephestia fignlilella Gregson from dry- 
ing fruit, H. C. Donohoe, D. F. Babnes, C. K. Fisher, and P. Simmons (Jour. 
Boon. Bnt, 27 (1934), No. 5, pp. 1072-1015). — ^The use of tobacco shade cloth 
on the ranches after the picking of the crop has been found to offer promise 
as a method of excluding infestation by B. figulilcUa in drying and dried 
fruits. Preliminary tests in the protection of figs, apricots, nectarines, peaches, 
and raisins were uniformly successful. 

Notes on field trapping of Lepidoptera attacking dried fruits, H. 0. 
Donohoe and D. F. Babnes (Jour. Boon. Bnt., 27 (1934), No. 5, pp. 1067- 
1072). — ^The authors have found a mixture of 0.25 pt. of malt sirup and 2 qt. 
of water plus yeast renewed twice we^ly to be of value as a trap material in 
the experimental trapping of the raisin moth Bpheslia figulUella^ Greg, and 
other stored products Lepidoptera and their parasites in vineyards and or- 
chards. “ Thi-oe seasons’ operation of such traps in a variety of locations has 
shown the presence in the field of several species usually thought of as storage 
pests only. In addition to the raisin moth, these included the chocolate moth, 
E. cliilella ; the Mediterranean flour moth, B. kuehniella; the Indian meal moth, 
Plodia iuterpmiotclla ; the meal snout moth [meal moth], PyraUs fai^inaUs; 
and the dried fruit moth, VituJa serratilincclla. Ephestiodes nigreUa, a minor 
pest of dried fruits, was taken in limited numbers. Parasites of BpJiestia 
and Plodia taken in the baits included Mici'oOracon }iel}€tor, Nemeritis 
canesccns, and Mcsostenus gracHisJ* 

Investigations on the control of the American and red boUworms of 
cotton in S. Africa, F, S. Parsons and G. G. Um.yett (Bui. Bnt. Res., 25 
(1934), No. 3, pp, 349-381, pi. 1, figs. 12). — ^This preliminary contribution re- 
ports upon boll studies commenced in 1029, particularly of the biology of the 
bollworm and the breeding and experimental releases of the egg parasite 
Trichogramma luiva Gir. and other egg and larval parasites of both the boU- 
worm and the red bollworm (Dlparopsis casta nea Hamps.). The tachinid 
Bturmia inconspicua Meig. is said to be the only larval parasite of importance 
under natural conditions, but this fly does not parasitize young larvae. The 
breeding and experimental releases of the larval parasite MicroOracon Orevi- 
cornis Wesm. are discussed. A species of Phanurus and T. lutea were found 
to be important egg parasites. An anthocorid bug, Orius sp., destroys large 
numbers of bollworm eggs and probably also young larvae and, together with 
certain species of ants, is the most important agent in natural control. 

The tobacco stem-borer (Phthozimaea heliopa Lw.), J. G. Hutson 
(Trap. Agr. IGeylon], 8$ (1934), No. 1, pp. pi. I),— A preliminary note 

is given on the stem-borer, said to be the most important insect pest of tobacco 
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in Ceylon and found wherever this crc^ is grown on the island. The account 
indludes illustrations in color showing the several stages and the nature of its 
work. 

Mosquito control in California under the OWA, W. B. He!rms (Jour, 
Boon, BnU 27 (1934), No. 5, pp. 1014-1029, figs, 5;.— This is an extended re 
port of mosquito control work conducted from December 1933 to April 1934, 
inclusive, under OWA funds. 

An annotated bibliography of the Hessian fly, Phytophaga destructor 
(Say), J. S. Wade (C. i8f. Dept, Agr,, Misc, Pwb. 198 (1934), pp. 100),— An 
annotated bibliography of 1,256 titles to June 30, 1933, with a chronological 
index. 

Studies on the seed-corn maggot, IV, O. Habxtkawa, B. Takato, and S. 
Kttmashibo (Ben Ohara Inst, Landw, Forsch., $ (1934), No, 2, pp, 219-253, 
figs, 4)- — This contribution reports upon the results obtained from studies con- 
ducted in continuation of those previously noted (B. S. R., 71, p. 676). The 
food of the larva, longevity of the adult insect, preoviposition period, relation 
of temperature to the development of the seed-com maggot, dormancy in the 
seed-com maggot, and effect of soil moisture on the development of the seed- 
com maggot are considered, the details being presented in tabular form. 

Relation of oviposition punctures of the Mediterranean fruit fly to the 
premature dropping of citrus fruits. — ^Preliminary report, 0. B. Keck 
(Jour. Boon, Bnt„ 27 (1934), No, 5, pp, 908-914, figs, 3).— The dropping of cit- 
rus fruits in Hawaii has been correlated with oviposition punctures of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly. "Where citrus trees were screened to protect the 
fruits from fruit fly oviposition punctures, the fruits remained on the trees 
several months longer than on unscreened check trees. A disease of citrus 
fruits, the olive-green mold, caused by the fungus Fenic&lium digitatum Sacc., 
has been isolated from oviposition punctures, and the ovipositors of female 
fruit flies collected in the citrus grove have been found to be contaminated with 
the spores of this organism. Some data indicated that the female fruit fly 
may actually inoculate the fruit with spores of the olive-green mold at the time 
of oviposition. It is believed that the dropping of fruits as a direct or indirect 
result of oviposition punctures by the Mediterranean fruit fly is the most im- 
portant crop damage resulting from the presence of the Mediterranean fruit fly 
in citrus groves in Hawaii.” 

Bffect of low temperatures on the Mediterranean fruit fly in infested 
fruit, A. 0. Mason and O. C. McBbide (J<yiir, Boon, Bnt,, 27 (1934), No, 5, 
pp, 897-902), — ^In work conducted in Hawaii with the Mediterranean fruit fly 
it was found that complete mortality of all the immature stages was obtained 
" after infested fruit had been held for 8 to 11 days at internal temperatures of 
29® to 31® P. Citrus fruits, mangoes, and guavas were not seriously injured 
when held at these temperatures for the period of the experiments. The time 
for complete mortality of all stages of the fruit fly was shown to range from 
18 hr. at 10® up to 11 days at 31®.” 

The lethal effect of sea water on the larvae of the Mediterranean fruit 
fliy (Oeratitis capitata Wied.) , B. H. Mablowe and T. H. Hong (Jour. Boon, 
Bnt,, 27 (1934), No, 5, pp, 914^-919), — It has been found that larvae of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly when placed in sea water are unable to adjust them- 
selves to the environmental change which occurs as the fruit absorbs salt 
water, and the maggots either succumb or leave the fruit in order to And a 
more favorable habitat. When infested fruits that had not been in the sea for 
an adequate time to insure complete mortality were removed to a fhvorable 
places the larvae emerged and completed their normal development, indicaUng 
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that it is possible for infested fruits, when thrown into the sea near land, to 
be washed ashore and serve as a source of fruit fly introduction. Larvae which 
do not pupate in salt water become inactive and die, the submergence time for 
complete larval mortality ranging from 48 to dO hr. 

The olfactory responses of flies in a new type of insect olfactometer. — 

I, Theory and design of the olfactometer, W. M. Hoskins and B. Gbaig 
(Jour. Boon. Ent., 27 (1934), No. 5, pp, 1029-1036, figs. 2).— This first contri- 
bution considers the requirements and design of an insect olfactometer. 

Sheep-maggot flies in Scotland, J. Eitchie (8cot, Jour. Agr„ 17 (1934) , No. 
3, pp. 249-260, figs, d).—- This contribution deals with the condition of the i^eep 
maggot fly in 1933, nature of strike and species responsible, some results of 
trapping experiments, conditions inducing maggot fly attack, treatment of 
aitected sheep, distribution of the fly, and estimates of losses involved. Of 
flies caught in traps set in normal pastures two species of green-bottle, iMUia 
sericata and L. oaesar, have provided rather less than half the total number, 
of which only L. serioatu strikes sheep. 

Observations on the nutrition of maggots of Australian blow-flies, M. 

J. Magkebbas and M. B. Fbeney (Jour. Expt Biol., 10 (1933), No. 3, pp. 237- 
246 ). — ^In studies conducted by the Division of Economic Entomology at Can- 
berra, Australia, larvae of LuoUia cuprlm and Chrgsomyia rufifaoies were found 
to be capable of liquefying and digesting protein media without the interven- 
tion of bacteria. “Both species and L. sericata secrete tryptic and peptic 
eizymes, and at least L. cuprina does so from the moment of hatching. 
Tryptase is more abundant than peptase. Predatory activity, though a normal 
habit of C. rufifacies, is not necessary for any of these spedes and did not 
occur in the masses of Luoiha larvae used for extraction of the enzymes, 
although they were kept for periods up to 24 hr. without food. 

“Partial development of larvae occurred in sheep dung, fece&etained wool, 
and in the products of keratin hydrolysis. Complete development took place 
in wool containing a gummy crust of dried exudate and in some samples of 
feces-stained wool. Some of the samples of feces-stained wool and those con- 
taining a crust have been demonstrated serologically by Dr. I. M. Mackerras 
to have an increased content of soluble sheep protein as compared with normal 
wool. A marked increase of soluble protein has been demonstrated in struck 
wool both chemically and serologically. 

“Moisture, warmth, shelter, aeration are essential physical conditions for 
larval development. In addition, an alkaline reaction is relatively favorable 
and an acid reaction relatively unfavorable.” 

A catalogue of the Oarabidae of Sumatra, H. E. Andbetwes (Tijdsdhr. Ent., 
76 (1933), No. 4 j PP- 319-382 ). — ^A total of 412 forms ffom the main island of 
Sumatra are listed, of which 125 are recognized for the first time. The catalog 
includes an index of synonymous and subordinate generic names and an index 
of varieties and synonymous specific names. 

The feeding habits of the sinuate pear borer in relation to control 
practices, H. Glasgow (New York State Sta. Bui. 648 (1934)9 PP- 81, figs. 
Z5),— The author’s studies of the sinuate pear tree borer, one of the most 
serious insect enemies of the pear in this country and certain parts of Europe, 
have shown that it feeds readily in the adult stage on pear foliage as well as 
on that of certain other firuit trees. In feeding, the beetle does not seem to be 
greatly repelled by the presence of arsenical spray residues on foliage. After 
feeding on such sprayed foliage for a time, the females ordinarily cease both 
feeding and egg laying and generally die within a few days. 
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“ Based on these findings, orchard tests as well as the experience of practical 
growers indicate that the insect may be successfully controlled in pear plantings 
by two applications of a lead arsenate spray, using the arsenical at the rale 
of 4 or 5 lb. in 100 gal. The first spray ^ould be applied sometime near the 
tenth of June, followed by a second approximately 2 weeks later.” 

The coffee stem borer (Xylotrechus quadripes Ohevr.), T. V. Stjbra- 
MAariAM {Mysore Dept. Apr., JEnt. Scr. Bui. 11 (19S4)f pp. [2] +18, pis. 8). — 
A report of a study of the biology and control of a borer known in south India 
as the “white borer”, which is by far the most important insect enemy of 
coffee in Mysore. 

The influeDLce of forested areas on pea field populations of Bruchus 
pisomm Jj » (Goleoptera, Brnchidae), 0. Wab^xand (Jour. Econ, Ent., 27 
(19SJi)i ^o. 5, pp. 981-986, figs. S).“-The data in this contribution from the 
Idaho Experiment Station are based upon observations during a 3-yr. period 
in the Palouse region of northern Idaho and eastern Washington, and were 
secured through extensive field sweepings of growing pea vines. The results 
of the study, the details of which are presented in table and graph form, show 
that forested areas rather than higher elevations affect field populations of the 
pea weevil. 

Report on. alfalfa weevil investigation in California, A. E. Micheoagheb 
and B. O. Essie (Jour. Econ. Ent, 27 (1934). No. 5, pp. 960-966). — ^The authors 
report that in general throughout the entire range of the alfalfa weevil in 
middle California little damage has been done. The investigations thus far 
have led to the conclusion that the pest can be held in check without resorting 
to poisonous sprays or dusts. The weevil has spread very slowly sin(*e its 
discovery on May 12, 1932, in middle California, in some places there having 
been little or no extension of the infested area. 

The effect of subfreezing temperatures on the mango weevil, O. C. 
McBbidb and A. C. Mason (Jour. Econ. Ent, 27 (1934), 5, pp. 902-907 ). — 

The authors have found that the mango weevil, though living normally under 
more equable temperature conditions, exhibits cold-hardiness characteristics 
similar in many respects to those insects in the Temperate Zone. “ Practical 
measures in low-temperature control necessitate exposures sufficient to be 
fatal to the most hardy individuals. The results indicate that this point is 
attained after 5 days’ exposure at 10® P. and after 25 to 30 days’ exposure 
at 20®. Eifty days’ exposure at 30® failed to result in complete mortality.” 

Rdation between the nectar concentration in fruit blossoms aud the 
visits of honeybees, G. H. Tansell (Jo 2 /r. Econ. Ent., 27 (1934), No. 5, pp. 
94 S- 945 ). — Information is presented regarding the variability in sugar con- 
tent of nectars, based upon measurements made with an Abbe refractometer 
equipped for direct sugar reading. The sugar concentration of seven fruit 
nectars and the variation in plum nectar concentration at four periods in one 
day at Davis, Calif., are recorded in accompanying tables. 

Under field conditions at Davis and Camino, Calif., deciduous fruit nectar 
with less than 5 percent of sugar was not attractive to bees. Under some other 
set of conditions the minimum concentration for attractiveness would probably 
be quite different. Frequently in the early morning, when nectar concentration 
is low, bees visit blossoms for pollen only, but as the day advances nectar 
gathering becomes their chief or sole interest. Throughout these studies 
Bartlett pear seemed to offer no attraction as a source of nectar. Although 
bees were abundant on these blossoms each morning, they became scarce as the 
concentration of nectar in apricot or plum increased. Observers recording all 
the insect visitors to certain Bartlett trees found that, when nectar was avail- 
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able outside the pear orchard, 81 percent of the honeybees on pear arrived 
before 11 o’clock in the morning. Field counts of the bees’ visits to the blossoms 
have shown that concentration of the nectar sugar is the chief factor involved 
in determining which species or variety the honeybee will work most freely 
for nectar. 

The buffering power of the contents of the ventriculus of the honeybee 
and its effect upon the toxicity of arsenic, W. M. Hoskins and A. S. Has- 
BISON {Jour. Boon. Ent., 27 {19S4), No. 5, pp. 92Jir-042, figs. 4). — ^This subject is 
dealt with under the headings of methods and results of toxicity experiments, 
normal pH of contents of digestive tract and of body fluid of the honeybee, the 
buffering power of the contents of the ventriculus, lethal dose of arsenic and 
comparison with other insects, pho^hate in bee blood and in excreta, buffering 
power of ventricular contents, and nature of the unknown buffer. A list is 
given of 28 references to the literature dted. 

Hive-bees do not necessarily sacrifice their lives when they sting, 
J. G. Myebs {Nature [Lo«do«], 1S4 {193 i), No. 3382, p. 299).— The author 
refers briefly to experiments that have led to the conclusion that there is little 
ground for the belief that worker bees sacrifice themselves when stinging other 
insects, or that they are any more handicapped than wasps in defending their 
nests from such enemies, or that they can sting only once. 

Bumblebees and their ways, O. E. Plath {Neto York: Macmillan Co., 1934, 
pp. Xyi’\‘2Ql, pis. 11, figs. 20).'— A foreword to this work by W. M. Wheeler is 
followed by a brief preface, in whidi it is announced that the greater part of 
this volume consists of material not heretofore published, and an introduction 
of 6 pages. The several chapters deal with the founding of a colony (pp. 7-14) , 
the bumblebee colony in midsummer (pp. 15-24), the climax in the develop- 
ment of the colony (pp, 25-33), JPsithgrus, the “cuckoo” bumblebee (pp, 34r- 
45), additional observations on Psltliyrus (pp. 45-54), commensals, parasites, 
and predators (pp. 55-68), protection and defense of nest and brood (pp. 69- 
77), the bumblebee “trumpeter” (pp. 78-84), hibernation (pp. 85-95), rearing 
of colonies in artificial nests (pp. 96-104), finding and transferring of colonies 
(pp. 105-112), the economic importance of bumblebees (pp, 113-118), and clas- 
sification based on behavior (pp. 119-131). An appendix giving a detailed 
account of the common North American species is included (pp. 133-176), as 
are a bibliography of 18 pages and a subject index. 

Some methods for shipping, feeding, and rearing fruit-fly parasites, 
A. G. Mason {Jour. Boon. But., 27 {1934), No. 5, pp. 891-897). — ^This contribu- 
tion records the results of studies of methods of shipping, feeding, and rearing 
Mediterranean ftuit lly parasites {Opius humilis Silv., Diavhasma tryonl 
Gam., B. tullawayi Silv., and Tetrastiohus giffardUnnis Silv.) conducted in 
Hawaii. The methods described are said to have been successfully used with 
several consignments of adult parasites sent from Hawaii to California, the 
mortality in some cases having been less than 19 percent. 

“At room temperatures adult parasites can be kept alive for several weeks 
when provided with proper food. They are able to witlistand refrigeration 
at 44® to 50® F. for 10 days without food or for many weeks if removed from 
the cold room to room temperatures and fed at intervals of 6 to 10 days. This 
makes possible their shipment with little care or expense en route provided 
suitable refrigeration is available. Parasitized pupae can be held at 55® to 60® 
for 35 to 50 days before any emergence takes place and with little mortality. 
Storage at ordinary food refrigeration temperatures (30® to 41®) will prove 
fatal to a large percentage of both pupae and adults after a few days. . . . 
Similarly, living adults have been introduced into Spain from Hawaii by using 
105831—3 5 6 
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cold storage bolding on ships together with air transportation across the con- 
tinent. Several successful shipments of parasitized fruit fly puparia have been 
sent to Australia.” 

Anarhopus Sydney ensis Timb., an encyrtid parasite of Psendococcns 
longispinns (Targ.)* recently introdnced into California from Aus- 
tralia, H. CoMPEBE and S. E. Flanders (Jour. Econ. Ent, 27 (1934), No, S, pp. 
966-9*t3, figs, 2). — ^This contribution from the California Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion relates to an encyrtid parasite of the long-tailed mealybug, introduced 
from New South Wales and flrst colonized on March 6, 1934. 

Descriptions of some new species of Ohalcidoidea from Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, A. B. Gahan (Mem. Soc. Cudana Sist. Nat. “ Felipe Poey 8 
(1934), No. 3, pp. 125-134).— -The six species of Chalcidoidea described from 
the West Indies are of economic importance, nam^, ArachnopUaga albolinea, 
reared from the pupae of the dipteran Argyrophylax alMnoisa Wied., which 
parasitizes the pyralid Lamprosema indicata Fab. infesting lima beans ; Ana^- 
tatm scurellatus, reared from eggs of Tettigoniidae ; A. diversus, reared from 
eggs of a pentatomid ; Spilochalois rufa, reared from Alarodia sp. and Leueopho- 
hetron argentiflua Htibn. ; and Secodella palUdiscapus, reared from Lonohaea 
hruneri Malloch, all from Cuba, and Anastc^us viridicaput, reared from eggs of 
a mantid in Puerto Eico. 

The European red-mite in New Zealand (Paratetranychus pilosus Can. 
and Fanz.), W. Cottier (Neia Zeal. Jour. 8oi, and Technol., 16 (1934), No. 1, 
pp. 39-56, figs. 8). — ^A report of extended studies of this important enemy of 
deciduous ftuit trees in New Zealand, particularly of its biology, is presented. 
Of four natural enemies found in the Dominion, only one, Bcymnus sp. near 
B, minutulus Bm., is considered to be of any importance. 

The snake mite (Ophionyssus serpentium Hirst) , C. E. Sohboeder (Jour, 
Boon, Ent., 27 (1934), No. 5, pp. 1004^1014, figs. S).-— This is an account of 
observations of the biology of the common snake mite 0. serpentium. An 
aqueous solution of derris root (rotenone acetone extract) is said to be entirely 
satisfactory as an acaricide for dipping snakes. 

ANEttAI PEODTIOTION 

[Studies with livestock in the Southern States] (Aasoc. South, Agr, 
'Workers Proc., 33 (1933), pp. ^d-57, 120-123), — ^The following papers wore pre- 
sented at the thirty-third annual convention of the Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers held at Birmingham, Ala., February a-4, 1932 : Place of 
Livestock on Southern Farms, by B. H. Hostetler (p. 46) ; A Comparison of 
Rations for Fattening Steer Calves, by W. D Blizzard (pp. 46^8) ; The Chal- 
lenge of Increased Opportunity, by E. W. Sheets (pp. 48, 49) ; Forage Crops for 
Hogs, by F. W. Bums (pp. 49, 50) ; Self-feeding vs. Limited Feeding of Hogs 
on Southern Pastures, by S. W. Greene (pp. 50, 51) ; Blackstrap Molasses as a 
Feed for Fattening Steers and Farm Work Mules, by M. G. Snell (p. 51) ; 
Should Southern Farmers Grow Yellow Com for Feeding?, by F. B. Edwards 
(pp. 51, 52) ; The Development of an Extension Meat Program, by K. F. 
Warner (p. 52) ; Production of Feeder Calves, by R. B. Aldrich (p. 53) ; Use 
of Brahman Sires in Southern Louisiana, by C, I. Bray (pp. 54, 55) ; A Nu- 
tritional Anemia in Cattle: Its Economic Importance, by A. L. Shealy, E. B. 
Becker, and W. M. Neal (p. 55) ; Feeding Demonstrations and Their Effect on 
Methods of Livestock Production, by L. V. Starkey (pp. 55, 56) ; The Present 
Status of the Mineral Feeding Problem, by G. Bohstedt (p. 56) ; Parasites of 
Cattle, by 0. A. Cary (p. 57) ; The Effect of Antecedent Egg Production upon 
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Ihe Hatcliiilnlity of Es:$;s, by C. W. Upp (pp. 120, 121) ; Mineral Requirements 
lor Chicks, by R. M. Sherwood (pp. 121, 122) ; and The Effect of Varyinj; the 
Amounts of Protein in the Poultry Ration on Chick Growth and Subsequent Egg 
Production, by L. Morris, R. B. Thompson, and U. G. Heller (pp. 122, 123). 

[Experiments with livestock in Florida] (Florida Sta. Rpt 193S, pp. St, 
32, 60, 61, 63, 64, 65, Results obtained in tests with beef cattle are 

reported on the carrying capacity and forage value of pasture grasses, by 
G. B. Ritchey and W. B. Stokes; the value of grazing for fattening cattle in 
beef production, and improving the size and quality of native cattle by use of 
purebred bulls of various breeds, both by A. L. Shealy ; and dual purpose and 
beef cattle investigations in the Everglades, by R. W. Kidder. 

In bwine studies data were obtained on comparisons of various grazing crops 
with dry lot feeding for pork production, and fattening fall pigs for spring 
market, both by Shealy ; and swine field experiments, by W. W. Henley. 

Experiments with poultry yielded data on a comiiarison of various poultry 
vermifuges for their efficacy and effect on egg production, and the effect of 
f< eding crotalaria seed to chickens and other birds, by E. F. Thomas. 

[Experiments with livestock in Hawaii] (ffawaii Sta. Rpt. 1933, pp. 21, 
22, 2S). — ^Tests were conducted with swine to obtain information on the feed- 
ing value of bananas and papayas, to compare sugarcane molasses and barley, 
and to determine the effectiveness of sprouted oats for sows that were poor 
breeders. 

In tests with poultry results were reported on raising turkeys in confinement, 
sugarcane molasses as a poultry feed, tree kale for poultry, hatching chicks 
throughout the year, batteries for laying and breeding stock, and artificial 
illumination for laying hens. 

[Experiments with livestock in Utah] (Utah Sta. Bill. 250 (1934), PP* 
29-31, 32, SS). — ^Tests with sheep yielded information on com and cottonseed 
cake as concentrated supplements for wintering sheep on desert ranges in 
Utah, by E. J. Maynard; lamb fattening rations for southern Utah, by May- 
nard ; effect of winter feed and shelter v. open range wintering on the quality 
and quantity of wool from Utah range ewes, relative market value of crossbred 
lambs from crosses of purebred Hampshire, Suffolk, Rambouillet, and Corriedalo 
rams on Utah range ewes, and comparative values of fleeces from types B and C 
Rambouillet ew’es, all by Esplin. 

With beef cattle results were obtained in studies on phosphorus supplements 
for sugar beet byproduct rations for cattle, by Maynard and J. E. Greaves; 
effect of calcium-phosphorus ratio on rale and economy of grain in fattening 
beef calves, by Maynard; winter maintentmee of range calves, by Maynard and 
B. F. Hulme; and beef cattle tests at the Panguitch Livestock Substation, by 
Hulme. 

Results with milk products in swine fattening rations were reported by H. H. 
Smith. 

In poultry studies results were obtained on breeding for egg production and 
poultry-feeding tests, both by B. Alder. 

The utilization of energy producing nutriment and protein as affected 
oy individual nutrient deficiencies. — ^I, The effects of cystine deficiency, 
R. W. Swift, 0. J. Kahmjnbebo, L. Vqbis, and B. B. Fobbbs (Jour. Nutrition, 
8 (19S4), No. 2, pp. 191-219, figs. 2). — The object of this investigation at the 
Pennsylvania Institute of Animal Nutrition was to compare two diets of the 
same gross energy value, and of the same composition, except for a difference in 
the quantity of the amino acid cystine present. Twenty young growing rats 
were fed by the paired-feeding method for 14 weeks on diets^ containing 8 
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percent of protein from skim milk powder. One of the diets was supplemented 
with 0.24 percent of Z-cystine. 

It was found that a deficiency of cystine depressed the appetite, but appar- 
ently had no effect on the digestibiUty of the food protein. The rats receiving 
the added cystine made greater growth and stored 10.8 percent more energy 
and 24.4 percent more nitrogen than the controls. During the test the rats 
receiving cystine stored on the average 40.4 Calories more than did the controls. 
This gain was accompanied by 29 Calories less loss in heat, 8.6 Calories less 
loss in feces, and 2.8 Calories less loss in urine. These differences in energy 
loss, when related to the gross energy of the diets, were 0.1 percent as urine, 
0.3 percent as feces, and 1 percent as heat. The ratio of carbon to nitrogen 
in the urine was approximately 2 for both groups. This unusual value was 
due to the low proportion of protein in the diet. 

An adaptation of the paired-feeding method for the determination of 
the supplementary value of proteins, J. R. Haag (Jour. Nutrition, 8 {1934), 
No. 2, pp. 23&-238), — ^In this paper from the Oregon Experiment Station the 
author describes an adaptation of the paired-feeding idea to a study of the 
supplementary value between the proteins of alfalfa leaf meal and those of 
wheat bran. The method followed was to match three rats from the same 
litter for weight and sex. One of the rats was fed a ration containing alfalfa 
leaf meal as the source of protein, another wheat bran, and the third equal 
parts of these feeds as the source of protein. 

Preliminary results indicate that this method will prove useful in studies 
on the nutritive value of the proteins of bulky vegetables and forage crops, that 
wheat bran proteins are superior to those of alfalfa leaf meal, that this su- 
periority is not due to differences in apparent digestibility, and that there is 
apparently a slight supplementary effect between the proteins of the two 
feeds. 

Commercial feeding stuffs, 1933*34, J. M. Bartlett {Maine Sta. Off. 
Imp, 152 (1934), pp. 29-76). — ^This is the usual report of the guaranteed and 
found analyses of 1,027 samples of feeding stuffs collected for official inspection 
during the year ended June 30, 1934 (E. S. R., 70, p. 514.) 

Beef cattle production in Georgia, F. R. Edwards and Z. A. Massex 
{Georgia Sta. Bui. 184 {1934), PP- 00, figs. 27). — ^This is a popular bulletin 
dealing with the history of beef production in Georgia, the breeds of beef 
cattle, breeding, management of' cows and calves, and fattening cattle for 
market. 

The blood chemistry of swine. — ^I, Blood changes following the inges- 
tion of glucose, D. F. Eveleth (Jour. Biol, Cliem., 104 (1934), No. 3, pp. 
559-563). — ^In this study it wus found that the blood sugar of fasting pigs 
weighing from 40 to 60 lb. varied between 40 and 74 mg percent. Following 
fasting a dose of O.S g of glucose dissolved in water to make a 60 percent 
solution was given by means of a stomach tube. In only one case did the 
blood sugar go higher than 300 mg percent after the ingestion of glucose. 
Individual pigs showed some variation in the rate of glucose metabolism. In 
some cases the maximum concentration of blood sugar occurred in 30 min., 
while in others the blood sugar continued to increase for 1 hr. or more. The 
peak of the amino acid curve usually occurred about 30 min. after the peak 
of the sugar curve. Urea usually increased slightly, but the average values 
showed practically no change. Inorganic phosphorus decreased to a definite 
low point about 30 min. after the peak of the sugar curve. Urea and calcium 
in general tended to rise following the ingestion of glucose with a subsequent 
decrease. 
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The use of the method of partial regression in the analysis of com- 
parative feeding trial data, Part II, E. W. Cra.mpton and J. W. Hopkins 
(Jour. Nutrition, 8 (1934), No. 3, pp. 329-339). — Continuing these studies at 
Macdonald College, Canada (E. S. B., 72, p. 86) , the experimental feeding trials 
were extended and further examples of the application of the relationships 
between initial weight and feed consumption of swine of four different ages 
and their performance in experimental feeding trials are given. 

In all age groups there was a highly significant relation between final weight 
and feed eaten. The increase in final weight per unit of additional feed con- 
sumed decreased with advancing age. The final weight attained also was 
influenced by the initial weight of the pig except for young pigs fed to market 
weight. 

Identical results were obtained whether gains or final weights were corrected 
for variations in feed consumption by means of an appropriate regression 
formula. On this basis the usual calculation of gains leads to no increase in 
the accuracy of the data. 

Feeding the young pig, E. H. HugheIs and H. Hart (California 8ta. Bui. 
578 (1934), PP- 13)- — A. series of experiments was undertaken to compound 
diets, without using milk products, that would successfully carry a pig from 
weaning to 75 lb. in weight and to study the effects of these early diets on 
subsequent gi’owlh, development, and fattening of the animal, especially when 
the fattening ration contained barley. 

In this work young growing and fattening pigs having access to pasture 
gained more rapidly than did similar pigs in dry lot. The evidence suggested 
that the vitamin A in pasture plants was an important factor in the greater 
gains. Pigs that had been on pasture until they reached 76 lb. in weight 
gained more rapidly during a fattening period in dry lot than did those that 
had not been on pasture. Pigs fed through the summer and early fall required 
less feed per unit of gain than did those fed through the late fall and winter 
months. The feed consumption per unit of gain and the rate of gain was less 
for pigs weighing 30 to 75 lb. than for pigs weighing 75 to 200 lb. In these 
tests thrifty, rapidly growing pigs were produced on locally grown feeds con- 
taining the necessary nutrients and accessory factors. 

Modern horse management, K. S. Timxcis (London and Toronto: Cassell 
and Co. 11934}, ncio and rev. cd., pp. XXin+S2o, pis. 32, figs. 18). — ^This is a 
new and revised edition of the treatise previously noted (E. S. R., 34, p. 268). 

Pineapple bran as a feed for mnlcs, L. A. Henke (Hawaii Bta., Anim. 
Hush. Dir. Prog. Notes No. 7 (1934), PP- 8). — ^In this test IS mules were 
divided into two lots and fed so that one mule of each team received the 
‘"barley” ration (50 percent barley, 28 percent pineapple bran) and the other 
the “ pineapple bran ” ration (53 percent pineapple bran, 27 percent barley) 
at the rate of 14 lb. per head daily for 162 days. In addition each mule 
received 50 lb. of cut cane tops, over which wore poured 4 lb. of cane molaa«!es. 

During the test the “ barley ” mules made an average gain of 35 lb. and the 
“pineapple bran” mules 40 lb. per head. The feed consumption was prac- 
tically the same in both lots. The cost of the pineapple bran ration in this 
test was 2.5 ct. less per mule per day than the barley ration. 

The vitamin D requirements of growing chicks and laying hens, R. R. 
Mukpht, J. B. Hunter, and H. C. Knandel (Pennsylvania Sta. Bui. 303 
(1934), PP- H, fios- 11 )- — ^The first sentence of the abstract of this bulletin 
(B. S. B., 71, p. 521) should read, “ The results of tests are reported in which 
from 0 to % percent of a fortified cod-liver oil was added to an all-mash 
ration for 2,000 Single Comb White Leghorn chicks raised to 24 weeks of age 
in confinement and for about 600 of the pullets the following year.” 
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Poultry feeding, housing, and lighting experiments at the Wyoming 
Experiment Station, M. O. North (W^/ontmsr Sia. Buh 203 (193 i), pp, 32, 
itgst. 4). — ^The results of several studies are noted. 

Cereal grains for egg prodawtion md egg quality , — ^In this test it was noted 
that pullets laid equally well and maintained normal health on mash and 
grain rations containing from 65 to 70 percent of either yellow or while corn, 
wheat, oats, rye, or barley. The birds in the oats lot consumed a larger pro- 
portion of mash than did those in the other lots. No differences in porosity, 
breaking strength, thickness of shell, and percmitage of shell to total egg were 
noted. No ration produced any measurable differences in percentage of total 
aoUds, of proteins, or in odors and flavors. The eggs in the rye lot had a 
lower ratio of thick to thin white and a lower yolk index. Barley tended to 
produce a lower ratio of thick to thin white, yellow com tended to deepen the 
yolk color, and wheat to increase the number of large islands of fat. 

Poultry housing and lighting for egg production , — ^It was found that a straw 
loft and straw pack between the studdings of a poultry house were efficient for 
protection against extreme variations in temperature. Long-continued cold 
reduced egg production, but the birds were not greatly affected by sudden drops 
in temperature of short duration. Continuous dim lighting resulted in both 
hens and pullets laying more eggs at the season of high prices than bright 
lights in morning and evening or no lights at all. Feed consumption was 
approximately the same regardless of the system of lighting or the number of 
eggs laid, but mortality was higher in the lighted than in the unlighted lots. 

Feeding and lighting for egg production . — ^Birds on a grain and mash ration 
tended to gain more weight than those fed an all-mash ration. Feed con- 
sumption was highest in the grain and mash lots, especially when continuous 
lights w^ere used. Egg production was about 26 percent higher in lots under 
continuous lights and fed grain and mash rations than in control lots receiving 
no extra light and fed either grain and mash or all-mash rations. The con- 
tinuous lights stimulated egg production during the period of high prices so 
that there was an increase of about 40 percent in returns from this system 
of management as compared with the control lots. However, this increased 
winter production was gained at the expense of spring production. The color 
of yolks varied more in the grain and mash lots than in the all-mash lots. 

The value of rye in the chick ration . — Chick rations in which 26 percent of 
rye was substituted for other cereal grains were found to bo satisfactory. 
Rations containing as much as 30 percent of rye produced satisfactory growth, 
but caused such a laxative condition that this level could not be recommended. 
Adding as much as 40 percent of rye to chick rations did not increase the 
mortality rate. 

Commercial poultry farming, T. B. Charles and H. O. Stuart (Danville, 
IlL: Interstate Ptg. Co., pp. XFJ4-43d, pis. 2, figs. 193 ), — ^This treatise 

was designed to give the practical poultryman information relative to estab- 
lisBed and dependable practices on incubation, hatching, brooding, feeding, man 
agement, breeding, housing, and disease control of poultry. 

Proper handling of eggs on the farm, W. 0. Thompson (New Jersey Stas. 
Hints to Poultrymen, 21 (1934), No. 5, pp. 4 ). — ^The methods of feeding and 
housing the Hock and the handling, storing on the farm, and marketing of 
^gs that contribute to the production of a high-quality product are outlined. 

Vitamin-A deficiency in turkeys, W. R. Hinshaw and W. B. Lloxb (Hih 
gardia [California <Sffa.], 8 (1934), No. 9, pp. 28t’-S04, figs. 10 ). — ^These experi- 
ments were outlined to determine the possible relation of A avitaminosis to 
turkey mortality and to ascertain the effect on turkeys of various vitamin A 
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levels. Bronze turkey poults and White Leghorn chicks were used as experi- 
mental animals. 

Poults on a vitamin A-free diet from hatching developed definite symptoms 
of vitamin A deficiency in 25 and 26 days, respectively, in two tests. The 
chicks did not show these symptoms until the twenty-seventh day. Among 
poults the first deaths occurred on the thirtieth and thirty-second days, respec- 
tively, with 100 percent mortality by the forty-fourth and fortieth days. The 
first death of chicks occurred on the thirty-fourth day and the last on the 
fifty-sixth. 

The symptoms in poults resembled those of an infectious disease. Xeroph- 
thalmia was the principal differential symptom, but caseated pus seldom col- 
lected in the eyes. Marked nervousness was noted in the chicks, but not in 
the poults. Lesions in poults were confined to the mucous membranes of the 
head, upper digestive tract, respiratory tract, and the bursa of Fabricius. The 
lesions were similar to but never as numerous as those found in chidrs. 
Tracheitis was occasionally manifested, but deposits of urates in kidn^s and 
ureters seldom occurred in poults. 

The mortality with poults on the basal ration supplemented with 1, 2, and 4 
percent levels of dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal was 97.6, 66.2, and 54.9 percent, 
respectively. A le\el of 8 percent of this meal or freshly cut alfalfa prevented 
mortality associated with or caused by A avitaminosis. The survival time of 
turkeys and chickens placed in a pen at tlie end of 30 weeks and fed the basal 
ration varied directly witli the amount of vitamin A received before the 
transfer. There was a marked individual resistance to vitamin A deficiency 
noted during the experiment. 

It is concluded that Bronze turkeys required a ration including 8 percent of 
dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal (containing approximately 130 7 of carotene per 
gram) for normal growth to 30 weeks of age, while White Leghorn chicks 
showed no evidence of vitamin A deficiency and made normal growth on 4 
percent of this meal 

Babbit production, F. G. Ashbkook and C. E. Kellogg (JJ, 8. Dept. Agr., 
Farmers^ Bvl. 1730 (1934), VP- U+SS, figs. 20). — ^The essential principles of 
rabbit production are set forth in this publication, which supersedes Farmers' 
Bulletin 1519 (E. S. B., 56, p, 597) and Leafiets 4, 15, and 22 (B. S. R., 57, 
p. 766 ; 58, p. 584 ; 59, p. 666). 


DAIRT PARMnrG— DAIRYIHG 

International directory of dairying institutions, A. Bbizi (Les Imtitu* 
tions de lalterie dans le monde. Roma: Inst. Intematl. Agr., 1934, pp. Vin+ 
437 , figs. 16). — ^This is an international directory of dairy institutions^ showing 
the personnel and activities of each. The text is printed in both French and 
English. 

[Studies in dairy husbandry in the Southern States] (Assoc. South. Agr. 
Workers Proc., 33 (1932), pp. 75, 76-83). — ^The following papers were -pre- 
sented before the dairy husbandry division at the thirty-third annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Southern Agricultural Workers held at Birmingham, 
Ala., February 2-4, 1982: Calcium in the Rations of Dairy Cows, by R. B. 
Becker and W. M. Neal (p. 75) ; Bone Meal and Marble Dust as Mineral Sup- 
plements to the Dairy Ration, by W. H. Eaton (pp. 75, 76) ; A Survey of the 
Cheese Manufacturing Industry in Oklahoma, by J. I. Keith and E. Weaver 
(pp. 76, 77) ; Some Factors Affecting the Fat Constants, Flavor, and Texture 
of Southern Butter, by F. H. Berzer (p. 78) ; Production Record in Dairy 
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Shows, by C. E. Wylie (pp. 78, 79) ; Grain as a Supplement to Dairy Pastures, 
by R. H. Lush (pp. 79, 80) ; Forage Crops for Beef and Dairy Cattle, by J. C. 
Grimes (pp. 80, 81) ; The Use of Mung Bean Hay in the Ration for Milking 
Cows, by A. H. Kuhlman and E. Weaver (pp. 82, S3) ; and Some Results of 
Feeding Cottonseed Meal to Dairy Cows, by O. C. Copeland (p. 83). 

[Experiments with dairy cattle in Florida] {Florida Bta, Rpt. 1033, pp, 
58-60, 63). — ^In experiments with dairy cattle results were obtained on defi- 
ciencies in feeds used in cattle rations and soybean silage for dairy cows, both 
by R. B. Becker and W. M, Neal ; and a study of the feeding value of crotalaria, 
by Becker, Neal, and A. L. Shealy. 

[Experiments with dairy cattle in Hawaii] {Hawaii 8ta. Rpt. 1933, pp. 
20, 21). — Studies of dairy cattle yielded information on the protein require- 
ments of the heavy milking cows, the feeding value of green pigeoiipea tops, pine- 
apple bran as a supplement to concentrates and roughages, sugarcane molasses 
for dairy cows, and feeding sprouted oats to irregularly breeding animals. 

^ Proved sires and partially proved dams in breeding dairy cattle for 
production, A. C. Dahlbebg {Few York State Sta. Bui. 645 {1934), pp- 30, figs. 
5). —The breeding program for the station Jersey herd from 1900 to 1921 is 
explained. Under this system the herd production per year varied from 300 to 
325 lb. of butterfat. The system was based on the selection of bull calves from 
good dairy cows in the herds of successful breeders and using these bulls until 
they were 4 or 5 yr. of age. Since 1921 bull calves have been selected from 
excellent herds, with special attention given to the progeny of their immediate 
ancestors. The sires that proved good, together with their daughters, have been 
used for breeding throughout their lives. Under this system the average pro- 
duction of butterfat has risen to 423 lb. All the progeny of one low-producing 
strain of female breeding were slaughtered, and the blood of a high-producing 
strain was intensified. Consideration was given also to the selection of bull 
calves by pedigree and to the proper evaluation of a proved sire in a given herd. 

Proceedings of the twenty-sixth annual convention of the International 
Association of 31ilk Dealers: Plant and laboratory sections {Intematl. 
Assoo. Milk Dealers, Pi'oc., 96 {1933), Plant Sect., pp. 72; Lah. Sect., pp. 225, 
figs. 50). — ^At this meeting (B. S. R., 70, p. 89) held in Chicago, III., September 
21-23, 1933, the following papers were among those presented before the plant 
section: Plate Type versus Surface and Internal Tube Heat Exchangers, by 
R. N. Slawson (pp. 25-34) ; Milk Cooling Mediums, by T. L. Kimball (pp. 
34-38) ; How Can Scratching of Bottles Be Reduced? (a) Effects of Plant 
Equipment, Route Handling, and Bottle Design on Bottle Scratching, by M. Van 
Antwerpen (pp. 54-60) ; (b) Effect of Composition of Glass and Temperature 
and Strength of Alkali Solutions on Bottle Scratching, Together with Dis- 
cussion of Methods Proposed to Measure Scratchability, by H. A. Trebler and 
J. H. Shrader (pp. 60-68) ; and Alkali Drip and Broken Glass in Washed 
Bottles, by C. R. Myer, Jr. (pp. 68-72). 

The following papera were presented before the laboratory section: The 
Effect of Pasteurization on Some of the Nutritive Properties of Milk, by W. E. 
Krauas (pp. 3-9) ; High-Temperature, Short-Time Holding Pasteurization in 
the United States, by M. W. Yale (pp. 10-59) ; Is the Pasteurizability of Raw 
Milk Adequately Determined by the Standard Plate Count? by B. Davies 
(pp. 59-72) ; Methods for the Microbiological Analysis of Butter, by E. H. 
Parfitt (pp. 73-81) ; Further Studies on Weigh Tank Test Variations, by D. H. 
Bailey, J. W. Mitten, and F. M. Twining (pp. 81-85) ; Report of the Laboratory 
Methods Committee on Accuracy of Sampling for Fat Tests at the Weigh Can, 
by A. J. Powers (pp. 95-159) ; Results Obtained from Feeding Acidophilus 
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Milk, by 0. N. Stark, R. Gordon, J. 0. Manor, L. R. Curtis, and J. H. Schubert 
(pp. 160-164) ; Factors Aftecting the Mineral Nutritional Properties of Milk, 
by L. A. Maynard (pp. 165-171) ; Physical and Chemical Effects of Homo- 
genization on Milk, by G. M. Trout (pp. 199-220) ; and Heat Transfer through 
Pasteurizer Linings, by A. C. Dahlberg and J. 0. Marquardt (pp. 220-225). 

The effect of heat and chemical sterilization on the rubber parts of 
milking machines, J. L. Henderson, C. L. Roadhouse, and A. Folger (Jour. 
Dairy 8cL, 17 (1934), No. 7, pp. Jf75-482, figs. 2). — ^The California Experiment 
Station undertook a study to investigate the effect of heat and of the common 
chemical sterilizing agents on the period of usefulness of the rubber parts of 
milking machines. Pour units of a milking machine of one manufacturer were 
used for a period of 2 yr. to obtain the data reported. 

The most satisfactory method of heat sterilization was by using water at 
185® P. and leaving the rubber parts in the water for 20 min. This method 
did not materially affect the life of the rubber parts when compared with 
heating at 170" for 20 min. There was evidence that thermophilic bacteria 
developed when rubber parts were heated to 170® for 20 min. or left in the 
water to gradually cool until the next milking. 

Chlorine in solutions of 2(X) p. p. m. or sodium hydroxide in 0.3 and 0.5 
Iicrcent solutions gave bacterial counts somewhat higher than sterilizing at 
186®, but was effective in controlling thermophilic organisms. The life of the 
rubber parts was approximately the same with both chemical sterilizers. The 
life of teat cup liners was about 33 percent shorter with the heat treatments 
than with the chemical treatments. The length of service had more influence 
in I’oduoing the life of rubbers than did cow-hours of operation in chlorine 
sterilization. 

Rate of growth and acid production of Streptococcus lactis, J. M. 
Sherman and H. M. Hodge (Jour. Dairy 8cL, 17 (1934), No. 7, pp. 497-500 ). — 
Investigations at the [New York] Cornell Experiment Station showed that by 
segregating the fast-groAving strains of 8. lactis from those which grew more 
slowly in stock cultures it was possible to demonstrate that slow growth was 
associated with greater acid tolerance. 

The differentiation of Streptococcus lactis from Streptococcus fecalis, 
J. M. Sherman and P. Stark (Jour. Dairy 8ci., 17 (1934), No. 8, pp. 525, 526).— 
In this paper from the [New York] Cornell Experiment Station the authors 
show that /8f. lactis may be readily differentiated from 8. fccaJis by its lower 
iiiaxiiuuin gi^owth temperature, by a lower thermal death point, by a lower 
alkaline limit for growth, and by a lower tolerance for sodium chloride. 

Influence of homogenization on the curd tension of milk, D. R. Theophi- 
Lus, H. (]. Hansen, and M. B. Spencer (Jour. Dairy 8ci., 17 (193 ^i), No. 7, pp. 
519-52 i, figs. 2). — ^The Idaho Experiment Station undertook studies to deter- 
mine the relationsMp that exists between the pressure of homogenization and 
the curd tension of milk. Samples of the same milk were heated to 130® F. 
and then homogenized at selected pressures on either single- or two-stage 
homogenizers. 

Homogenizing pressures of 500, 1,000, and 2,000 lb. reduced the curd tension 
of milk approximately 25, 46, and 53 percent, respectively. Both types of 
homogenization were equally effective in reducing curd tension. The liigher 
the original curd tension of the milk, the greater was the percentage reduction 
after homogenization. It is pointed out that homogenization may be used to 
reduce high-curd tension milk to a lower curd tension or to lower stiU further 
the curd tension of soft-curd milk. 
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The influence of fluorine ingestion npon the nutritional qualities of 
milk, P. H. Phillips, E. B. Habt, and G. Bohstedt (Jour, Biol. Chem., 105 
(1934), No. 1, pp. 123-134, figs. 2).— The Wisconsin Experiment Station under- 
took a series of studies to determine whether or not the nutritional qualities 
of Tniik were influenced by different lev^s of fluorine intake, such as might 
be encountered in ordinary feeding. Bats were fed diets furnishing as low 
as 1 to 2 parts of fluorine in 10,000,000. 

Mineralized Tniik samples from indiTidual cows caused variable milk con- 
sumption with rats, but the cause of the differences was not clear. No differ- 
ence was observed in the biological reaction of rats fed normal milk as com- 
pared with those fed milk from cows receiving an added source of fluorine. 
The range of fluorine in normal milk was from 0.05 to 0.25 mg per liter, with 
an average of 0.138 mg. This was not greatly different than from that of milk 
from cows fed added fluorine, and the lactation or period of lactation was with- 
out effect on the fluorine content. Adding fluorine to milk diets resulted in a 
higher residual fluorine in the body ash, but the storage was not proportional to 
the intake. No difference was demonstrated between the residual fluorine of 
the body ash of rats fed normal milk and those fed milk from cows receiving 
an added source of fluorine. Diets with traces of fluorine ranging from 4.5 
to 132 fig per rat p&c day had no toxic effect on rats. 

It is concluded that it is not easy to influence the fluorine content of milk 
by dietary means, and that fluorine in concentrations greater than 1 part in 
10,000,000 has no essential function in the metabolism of the rat. 

Irradiated milk: The influence of fat content and time of exposure on 
the antirachitic potency, G. 0. Sxjpplee, G. B. FLANIGA^' and B. 0. BENDEit 
(Jour. Dairy 8cl. 17 (1934), No. 7, pp. 483-.i87).-— ContiLuing this study (E. 
S, K., 72, p. 245), tests were undertaken to obtain further information regarding 
the antirachitic activation as influenced by the diaracter and thickness of the 
milk film, the fat content, and the time of exposure. 

A momentary exposure of less than 2 sec. activated milk of normal fat con- 
tent to substantially its maximum d^ee if a suitable intensity of ultraviolet 
radiation was applied to Aims of suitable thickness and flow characteristics. 
The fat content had a limited effect upon the rate at which antiradhitic prop- 
erties were produced in milk by direct radiation. Milks with little or no but- 
terfat were activated to a substantial degree, but the potency finally obtained 
was not reached as quickly as in milks with higher fat contents. The degree 
of potency attainable in milk with the larger amounts of fat did not increase in 
proportion to the amount of fat present 

Irradiated milk: Characteristics of the flowing film required for opti- 
mum efficiency of antirachitic activation, G. C. Suppiee and M. J. Dorcas 
{Jour. Dair^f ScL 17 (1934) No. 8. pp. 527-531. figs. 2). — Continuing the above 
studj’, the data presented in this paper deal with the influence of film char- 
acteristics on the efficiency of utilization of the activating energy during the 
irradiation of milk. 

It was shown that the flow of milk films over smooth vertical surfaces by 
gravity eau be differentiated as films with dominant smooth flow characteris- 
tics or dominant turbulent flow characteristics. Milk was activated to a 2-f- 
degree of calcification, as determined by standard assay procedures, under a 
wide range of properly cooidinated conditions involving film capacity, film 
thickness, and distance of film travel, within a momentary period of exposure. 
The irreducible minimum of time required to give the si>ecified degree of 
activation in these tests was from 0.75 to 1.3 see. Exposure periods of 2.7 sec. 
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gave the same degree of activation under conditions which allowed a marked 
increase in tlie amount of milk that could be acth’aled in a unit of time. 

The eifect of pasteurization upon the vitamin O content of milky 0- G. 
King and W. A. Wauoii (Join\ Dairy Sou, n (1934), No. 7, pp. 489-496, figs. 
2).— This investigation was planned to determine the vitamin 0 content of 
representative western Pennsylvania market milk as received at the pas- 
teurizing plant and the effect on this contmit of pasteurization by three different 
methods. 

There was no significant destruction of vitamin C in milk pasteurized by the 
Electropure or Stam Vik (flash) methods when all-aluminum equipment was 
used. This was attributed to the very short heating time, method of heating, 
protection from atmospheric oxidation during heating, and minimum exposure 
to metals which catalyze oxidation. Pasteurizing samples of the same milk 
either in the laboratory or in a commercial vat at 143® to 145® F. for 30 min. 
resulted in a marked destruction of vitamin G. The means of conserving the 
natural vitamin O content of milk during pasteurization is discussed. 

Cream flavors and viscosity as affected by the temperature of pasteuri- 
zation and of the heating mcdiiimy J. C. Makqtjajkdt and A. 0. Dahlbebg 
{New Yorh tiiate 8ta. Tech. Bid. 22i (1934), PP* 16, figs. 7).— This study was 
undertaken to determine the influence of the temperature of pasteurization 
and of the heating medium on the flavor and viscosity of cream pasteurized in 
stainless steel and glass-lined vats. 

When 40-percent cream was heated to 150° P. with a heating medium at 210° 
or above in either vat, a heated flavor was produced that tended to disappear 
after storage at 40° for 48 hr. Heating similar cream to 150° with water at 
180° produced a licated flavor in 75 percent of the tests, but this flavor always 
disappeared after storing for 24 hr. at 40°. Heating to 143.5° with water at 
180° or lower produced no heated flavor, but if the cream was heated to this 
temperature in a steel-lined vat with water at 210° a heated flavor was pro- 
duced. This flavor, however, disappeared after storage. The presence of a 
heat-produced film on the wall of either the steel- or glass-lined vat did not 
bring about a healed flavor in the cream but markedly decreased the rate of 
heat transfer. ^ 

This and the preceding study (B. S. R., 71, p. 524) showed that a heated or 
cooked flavor was more readily imparted to cream than to milk. Flowing 
steam not under pressure or water at 210° for the glass-lined pasteurizer and 
water at 180° for the stainless-steel vat were apparently the hottest beating 
mediums that could bo used without producing the off flavor. Washing pas- 
teurizers between batches of cream was essential to maximum heat transfei. 
Pasteurization at 150® reduced the viscosity of freshly pasteurized or aged 
l)asteurized cream more than heating at 143.5°. The viscosity of pasteurized 
cream tended to increase for 48 hr. at 40°. The heated flavor was associated 
ro a greater extent with tlie fat of cream than with the serum solids, although 
both were affected. 

The relation of the composition of butterfat to the churnability of 
cream, 8. T. Goultee and W. B. Combs (Jour. Dairy 8cL, 17 (1934), No. 8, pp. 
$51-557, l^s. 7).— The Minnesota Experiment Station presents data which 
indicate a seasonal variation in tlie fat content of buttermilk. The variation 
appeared to be associated with the seasonal fluctuations in the iodine number 
and thus with the changes in the hardness of the butterfat It was found 
that the churning time of cream from the same cows was prolonged when there 
was an increase in the hardness of the butterfat, and that the fat content of 
the buttermilk decreased with an increase in the time i*eqiiired for churning. 
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The acidity of cream and the keeping quality of butter made from it, 
Tvith special reference to the neutralization of cream, W. J. Wiley {Jour, 
CouncU 8cL and Indus. Res. lAust,}, 6 (1933), No, 1, pp, i^-25).— In this arti- 
cle the author reviews the more important of the published results on the 
acidity of cream and the keeping quality of butter prepared from it* Cream 
neutralization is briefly reviewed, and some theoretical aspects of the subject 
are discussed. The results of the examination of 70 samples of butter for acidity 
are given, showing the great variation that exists in this respect in good quality 
butter. 

Fat-soluble vitamins. — ^XXXIX, The influence of breed and diet of cows 
on the carotene and vitamin A content of butter, C. A. Baumann, H. 
Steenbook, W. M. Beeson, and I. W. Rupel {Jour, Biol. Cliem., 105 {1934), 
No. ly pp. l&t-llS). — Continuing this investigation (B. S. R., 71, p. 134) at the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station, spectroscopic determinations wore made of the 
vitamin A content of butterfat from cows of different breeds on high and 
low carotene rations. 

On a winter ration the average carotene values ranged from 4.3 fig per 
gram for Holstein butterfat to 7.8 pg per gram for Guernsey butterfat. The 
vitamin A values ranged from 5.1 pg per gram for Guernseys to 10.1 for 
Holsteins. On a green feed ration the avei*age for carotene ranged from 5.5 pg 
per gram for Ayrshires to 17 for Guernseys, and the vitamin A from 8.5 pg per 
gram for Guernseys to 15.1 for Holsteins. Variations of as much as 100 per- 
cent were found between individuals of the same breed. Increasing the caro- 
tene intake of the cow was followed by an increase in both carotene and 
vitamin A content of the butterfat. It is concluded that 3.3 percent of the 
vitamin A ingested on a low carotene ration was recovered in the milk, but 
only 1.3 percent was recovered from a high carotene ration. 

The relation between the hardness of butter and butterfat and the 
iodine number of the butterfat, S. T. Couxter and O. J. Hill {Jour, Dairy 
Soi., 17 {1984), No. 8, pp. 548-550, figs. 4). — Using an apparatus similar to that 
used for measuring the body of cheese (B. S. R., 64, p. 172), the Minnesota 
Experiment Station made a study of the relation between the chemical con- 
stants of butterfat and the hardness of the butterfat and butter. 

When a standard churning and working procedure was used, it was found 
that the hardness of butler was directly proportional to the hardness of the 
butterfat. Variations in the moisture content of butter had a slight influence 
on its hardness. Under standard churning and working conditions the mois- 
ture content of butter increased with an increase in the iodine number of the 
butterfat. There was a highly significant correlation between the hardness of 
the butterfat and its iodine number. Extreme variations in the Reiehert-Meissl 
number of the butterfat could be associated with variations in its hardness. 
Butterfat from Jersey and Guernsey cows was somewhat firmer than butterfat 
with the same iodine number from Holstein and Ayrshire cows. 

The microbiology of cheese-like flavors in nnsalted bntter, E. 0. Heb- 
BEiD, H. Macy, and W. B. Combs {Minnesota Sta. Tech. Bui. 97 {1984), PP- 
figs. 3).— These studies were planned to obtain information regarding the 
underlying causes of cheesy flavors, especially those of the Cheddar type, which 
occur so frequently in unsalted butter. A bibliography of 123 titles is included. 

It was found that in the majority of cases raw cream contained micro- 
organisms capable of producing the cheesy flavor and aromas in unsalted butter. 
In asceptically drawn milk the types of bacteria present were not important fac- 
tors in the production of this off flavor. The enzyme galactase was not responsi- 
ble for the Cheddar cheese type flavor. Pure cultures of the various isolated 
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species of bacteria were not consistently able to induce the cheesy flavor, while 
naturally mixed cultures were most consistent in this respect. Artificially 
mixed cultures produced flavors suggestive of, but not identical with, those 
produced by naturally occurring mixtures. 

Gram-negative, rod types of bacteria predominated in the mixed and pure 
cultures capable of producing the Cheddar cheese type flavor. This flavor in 
cream or unsalted butter occurred most typically at temperatures of 10® G. or 
below. Creamery water supplies were sometimes contaminated with bacteria 
capable of producing the off flavor, and sterile cream butter may be infected 
through contact with such water. The plasma of cream contained the sub- 
strates necessary for the development of the causative flora iJroducing the cheesy 
flavors and aromas. 

The making of ice-cream, L. R. M. Peltha-m {London: Hey wood & Co., 
193i, pp, 165). — ^This book contains practical suggestions on the actual making 
of ice cream. 

Gelatin in ice cream specialties and how it should be used, W. S. 
MimLLEB and J. H. Fbandsen {Ice Cream Trade Jour., SO {193i), No. 7, pp. 
Tt’-lS ). — ^The Massachusetts Experiment Station found that the addition of 
fruit-flavored gels to ice cream specialties was desirable from the standpoint 
of attractiveness, palatability, and greater variety. The fruit-flavored gelatin 
remained clear, even at ice cream storage temperatures, if the correct amount 
and kind of sugar was used in making the gel. Of the mixtures tested, a 
gelatin-sugar mixture containing 30 percent cane and 30 percent com sugar was 
the most satisfactory. 


VETEBINABY MEDICINE 

A textbook of bacteriology, H. Zinsslk and S. Bayne- Jones {New York 
and London: D. Applcton-Century Co., 1934. 7. ed., rev., pp. XIX+1226, figs. 
114 )* — rewritten, revised, and reset edition of the work previously noted 
(B. S. R., 50, p. 478). 

The problem of intranuclear inclusions in virus diseases, E. Y. Cowdby 
{Arch. Path., 18 {1934), No. 4, PP* 527-J}3).-— It is pointed out that the im- 
mediacy of the relation between virus and inclusions is in question. ‘‘The 
viruses may not themselves produce the inclusions. They may merely initiate 
physicochemical changes that lead to their production in some cases and not in 
others. There is a chance that these alterations can be brought about without 
viruses. What the viruses are no one Imows. There is danger in assuming 
that they are all alike. Some may be living agents of a type already familiar, 
of a tyi)e altogether different, while others may be inanimate chemical 
substances akin perhaps to enzymes.” 

The inheritance of resistance to bacterial infection in animal species: 
A review of the published experimental data, A. Bbadfoed Hill ( [Ot. Brit.l 
Med. Res. Council, Spec. Rpt. Ser. No. 196 {1934), PP* 11, figs. 2). — ^A review 
presented in connection with a list of 67 references to the literature. 

Plants poisonous to livestock, O. A. Beath, J. H. Deaize, and C. S. Gn> 
BEBT {'Wyoming Sta. Bui. 200 {1934), PP* 84, figs. J6).— -Following a brief gen- 
eral discussion, part 1 of this account deals with plants in which the toxic 
minerals do not seem to be of special significance (pp. 13-43), part 2 with 
plants in which the poisonous properties seem to be influenced by the content 
of toxic minerals (pp. 44r-79), based largely on recent studies (E. S. R., 72, 
p. 261), and part 3 with plants which are sometimes poisonous to domestic 
animals (pp. 80-82). 
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The sterilization of Protozoa, A. Hetheeingtow (Biol, Bui,, (i9Si), No, 
•3, pp. 315-321), — X niothofl of sterilization <>£ Protozoa combining tbo technic 
of migration with that of washing is presented. This method reduces the num- 
ber of washings fi‘om 10 to 7, increases the efficiency so that a considerable 
number of animals can be sterilized simultaneously, and greatly simplifies the 
apparatus required. Briefiy, the technic consists in inducing the Protozoa to 
migrate for some distance in order to separate them from surrounding bacteria, 
then allowing them to swim about for a period to permit the shedding of 
attached bacteria. 

The infinence of starvation on anthelmintic efficiency, I. Clunies Ross 
and H. McL. Gobdon (Aust, Vet, Jour,, 10 ( mi ). No, 4 pp, 135-U2) .-J£he 
authors have found no evidence that prior starvation for 24t hr. in any way 
increases anthelmintic efficiency of copper sulfate or carbon tetrachloride admin- 
istered against Haemonchus contortua, 

[Report of work in animal pathology by the Utah Station] (Utah Bta. 
Bui, 250 (1934), pp. 33-36),— The work of the biennium ended June SO, 1934 
(E. S. R., 68, p. 243) includes studies of dairy cattle affected with Bang’s 
disease, transmissibility of Bang’s disease among dairy cattle in a Utah dairy 
village, studies of fowl pox, the susceptibility of cattle to inoculations with 
acidfast organisms isolated from so-called tubercular skin lesions, and Utah 
insects as vectors of the virus of equine encephalomyelitis, all by D. B. Madsen, 
and the negative efCect of iritis of breeding hens on their progeny, by Madsen 
and B. Alder. 

Annual report of the veterinary department for the year ended Slst 
December 1983, W. F. Poijlton bt al. (Ugmda Vet, Dept, Ann, Bpt,, 1933, 
pp, 55, pl8, S).— The section of this report (E. S. R., 70, p. 676) relating to 
disease control (pp. 3-14) deals particularly with the work with rinderpest. 

Report of the veterinary division, 1988, H. V. M. METiviEat (Trmidad 
and Tohago Dept. Agr, Bpt., 1933, pp. 29-31).— X brief report of the occur- 
rence of and control work with infectious diseases of livestock. 

The incidence in Great Britain of Br. abortus infection in various 
domestic animals as indicated by the agglutination test, F. W. Psiestley 
(Jour. Gompar. Path, and Ther., 47 (1934), No. 3, pp. 181-189),— The results 
obtained in the application of the agglutination test for Brucella ahortua to 
1,210 cattle, 569 horses, 517 pigs, and 348 sheep are recorded. It is estimated 
that in Great Britain “not less than 20 percent of the cows have antibodies 
specific to B. abortus in their blood. The incidence is considerably higher in 
cows than in heifers or steers, as might be expected. It is also estimated that 
in this country 5 to 15 percent of the horses have specific antibodies in their 
blood. A statistical examination of the results obtained with one series of 
horse sera su^ests that the incidence in males and females is similar, and that 
the amount of antibody present in the blood increases with age. There is no 
evidence that in this country swine or sheep suffer from B. abortus infection.” 

Investigations of Aujeszky’s disease [trans. title], D. Jonnesco (Gompt. 
Rend. 80c. Biol. {Paris}, 116 (1934), 26, pp. 1184-1186).— This disease, 

rarely met with in Rumania, was first observed in that country in 1914 in two 
bovines and later in two dogs and a hog. In the present contribution the 
author reports upon studies of the disease as observed in the dog and small 
laboratory animals. 

Brucella infections in animals and man: Methods of laboratory diag- 
nosis, I. F, Htodlesoit (New Yorh: Gomnmiwealth Fund; London: Oarford 
Univ. Press, 1934, PP- XIV-41O8, [pis. 18}, figs. [2]).— Following a brief intro- 
duction by W. Giltner (pp. VII-IX), the subject is taken up under the 
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of the genus Brucella, methods of isolating Brucella, the pathology of Brucella 
infections, serological methods of determining Brucella infections, allergic 
methods of determining Brucella infections, method of determining Brucella 
infections by measuring the opsonocytophagic power of the blood, and methods 
of differentiating the species of the genus Brucella. A bibliography of 189 
titles and a subject index are included. 

A new treatment of traumatic dermal myiasis, M. A Stewaet and A. N. 
Bom (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 103 (193 i). No. 6, p. 402).— The authors report 
upon the use of a new douche, composed of 15 percent chloroform in light vege- 
table oil, employed in the treatment of 17 cases of traumatic dermal myiasis 
due to the screwworm. In every case all the maggots were removed with a 
single treatment extending over a period of 30 min. 

Developments in the treatment of animal and hnman trypanosomiasis 
and in tsetse fly control in the period 1925—31 ([Gt. Brit.'\ Boon. Advisory 
Council, Tsetse Fly Coni Rpt., 1933, pp. 27). — ^This is a report of a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee of Civil Research known as the Tsetse Fly Committee, 
appointed by the Prime Minister in 1925 to prepare a practical scheme of 
British inquiry and British action aimed at controlling the tsetse fly as a carrier 
of human and animal trypanosomiasis and at devising a preventive and curative 
treatment of the human and animal disease. 

Studies in the variability of tubercle bacilli.— Vni, B. C. G., G. B. 
Heed, J. H. Obr, and C. E. Rice (Canad. Jour. Res., 11 (1934), No. $, pp. 362- 
371, pis. 2). — ^In the studies conducted, five cultures of B. 0. G. were shown 
to consist primarily or entirely of R type tubercle bacilli and to resemble 
R types from other sources. “When received one culture contained a few 
S types which were isolated. The other four cultures appeared to consist en- 
tirely of R types. After a long series of cultures, particularly in slightly 
alkaline Proskauer and Beck’s fluid, dissociation occurred and S types were 
isolated from two strains ; no stable S types could be recovered from two addi- 
tional strains. 

“The R, or ordinary B, 0. G., produced only localized infections; the S 
forms produced fatal progressive tuberculosis in guinea pigs. The degree of 
tissue involvement in fatal cases was generally less than with typical virulent 
tubercle bacilli. 

“ By means of complement fixation reactions it was shown that the S form 
recovered from B. 0. G. cultures, like typical S virulent mammalian tubercle 
bacilli, contains a specific antigenic substance which is lacking in the ordinary 
B. 0. G. and other R forms of the species. Animals immunized with S organisms 
are shown to develop a specific S antibody which is not present in the serum 
of animals treated with R organisms or the ordinary form of B. 0. G. It is 
suggested that this lack of antigenic substance in the B. C. G. militates against 
its effectiveness as an immunizing agent” 

A report on tuberculosis in wild deer (Odocoileus virginiauus) , P. P. 
Levine (Cornell Vet., 24 (1934), No. 3, pp. 264-266) .-—The author reports upon 
two cases of tuberculosis in wild deer, both of which occurred within 50 miles 
of each other in the south central portion of New York State. This is con- 
sidered to be the first record of the detection of the disease in wild deer in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Infectious abortion, A. M. Lee and L. H. Scbivneb (Wyoming 8ta. Bui. 
201 (1934), pp. 20, figs. 8).— A practical summary of information on Bang’s 
disease which includes a discussion of its prevalence and control measures 
applicable in Wyoming. 
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Rapid a^glntinatioii test for infections abortion in cattloi G. R. Donham 
and 0. P. Fitch (Jour. Infect. Diseases, 55 (1934), 1, pp. 30-1 1)> — Con- 

tributing from tbe Minnesota Experiment Station, the authors report upon 
the effect of washing bacteria on the sensitivity of antigen preparations for 
the rapid test for infectious abortion, “ proagglutinoid zones” in the rapid 
method of agglutination, the monovalent as compared with the polyvalent 
rapid test for Brucella abortus antigens, and further observations pertaining 
to slow agglutination of rapid test antigens. 

It was found that washing B. aboHus organisms for use in rapid test prepa- 
rations of flntigATi with phenolized saline solution resulted in slightly more 
sensitive antigens than were obtained when unwashed bacteria were used. 
Serums which exhibit proagglutinoid zones by the test tube method usually 
do not show such reactions when tested by the rapid method. This is further 
evidence that the two methods of testing (rapid and test tube) are dependent 
cn some different elements of activity. Significant variations in the sensi- 
tivity of rapid test antigens made from different strains of the organisms were 
encountered. The sensitivity of successive preparations of the antigen made 
from a single strain of the organism may vary. Polyvalent preparations of 
rapid test antigen seem preferable. 

“The problem of ‘slow agglutination^ of rapid test antigen has not been 
solved by the method of preparing such antigen as has been described in the 
literature. Two to 3 min. is too short a time to make the final observations 
of the results of rapid agglutination tests with antigen preparations now 
available.” 

Studies on a herd infected with Brucella abortus. — Incidence of 
milk contamination in a vaccinated herd, D. W. Galdweu., N. J. Pabkeb, 
and E. M. Mediae (Jour. Infect. Diseases, 55 (1934), 2, pp. 235-242 ). — 

In this second contribution (B. S. R., 70, p. 679), the authors report that 23.6 
percent of the cows that showed agglutinins for B. abortus in their blood serum 
were found to be discharging the organisms in their milk. Of these cows 72 
percent were vaccinated and the remaining 28 percent unvacdnated. “ Many 
of these cows were discharging the organisms so regularly and in such numbers 
that infection of the udder was detected with ease. A few were discharging 
the organisms so irregularly or in such small numbers that numerous examina- 
tions were necessary to detect infection of the udder. A decrease in the blood 
serum agglutination titer was seldom associated with disappearance of organ- 
isms from the milk of the vaccinated cows. In the case of 1 cow, contamination 
of the milk was detected before agglutinins were found in the blood serum. 

“ During a period of 3 weeks or more, daily examination of the milk from 
13 cows with histories of positive blood serum agglutination failed to disclose 
B. abortus. In one instance a positive milk serum agglutination test led us to 
the finding of B. abortus in the milk of a vaccinated reactor. We had been 
unable to isolate B. abortus from the milk of this cow during 4 yr. of routine 
examinations.” 

The elimination of Brucella abortus from the feces of calves taking 
infected ndlk, A. F. Bawnex (Cornell Vet, 24 (1934), No. S, pp. f^4-25S).— 
In investigations conducted at the New York State Veterinary College, “R. 
abortus organisms fed to 10 calves in milk passed through the alimentary tract 
of all and retained their virulence for guinea pigs. Prom 100 samples of feces 
obtained while the calves were taking artificially infected milk, 40 were posi- 
tive, 46 negative, and 14 undetermined. B. abortus was not found in the feces 
of any calf 7 days after the last feeding of artificially infected milk nor in 
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subsequent samples of feces covering a 6-week period. The agglutination test 
is not an accurate criterion by which to Judge the length of time that a calf 
taking j3ruc67Z(^-mfected milk may continue to eliminate the organism after 
the feeding is discontinued. Judging from these experiments, it seems probable 
that the establishment of an arbitrary SO^lay period between tlie time when a 
calf receives its last infected milk and the time when it is placed with clean 
cattle would provide a margin of safety sufficient to protect the latter from 
infection carried by the feces of the calves.” 

Elimination of Bmcella abortus vrith the milk of “ carrier ” cows, B. 
Thompson (Jour. Infeot. Diseases, 55 (19S4), No. 1, pp. 7-ii).— In work con- 
ducted at Montreal, ” the milk of 10 high-producing cows which never mani- 
fested clinical symptoms of infectious abortion but whose blood serum showed 
agglutinins for B. abortus in dilutions of from 1 : 50 to 1 : 500 was examined 
for the presence of B. abortus at intervals of 30 days over an entire lactation 
period by both the direct Petri plate method and inoculation of guinea pigs. 

“ The results indicate that inoculation of guinea pigs is slightly more efficient 
than the direct Petri plate method of examining milk for the detection of 
B. abortus. The results further demonstrate that B. abortus may be constantly 
eliminated with the milk of cows classified as ‘ healthy carriers.’ ” 

The relation of abortion or Bang’s disease to mastitis, C. Elder (Jour. 
Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 85 (1984), No. 5, pp. 638S44)- — ^It is concluded from 
the studies conducted at the Missouri Experiment Station that, on the basis of 
reports in the literature and observations made in the author’s 'work with 
Bang’s disease, Brucella abortus is not an important factor in the production 
of any gross lesions in the udder. It is thought that B. abortus infection may 
act as a predisposing cause and pave the way to the entrance of streptococci 
and other organisms that seem to be the most important in the causation of 
bovine mastitis. 

Anaplasmosis in cattle, D. A. Sanders (Florida 8ta. Rpi. 1933, p. 62 ). — 
The transmission of Anaplasma marffimale by Tabanus fumipennis Wied. and 
the stable fly and by the American dog tick is briefly referred to (E. S. B., 69, 
p. 265), 

Preliminary studies on the complement-fixation test for the diagnosis 
of bovine anaplasmosis, G. W. Bees and W. M. Mohleb (Jour. Amer. Vet. 
Med. Assoc., 85 (19S4), No. 5, pp. 669-674) .—Experimental data here pre- 
sented, the details of which are given in tabular form, are considered to support 
the following conclusions: “Antigen prepared from nymphs and adults of 
RhipicepJialus sanguiusus [the brown dog tick] known to harbor the etiological 
agent gave positive complement fixation against a serum from an active case 
of anaplasmosis. The antigen was demonstrable in nymphs that engorged on a 
clinical case, and the antigenic properties appeared to increase during the 
engorgement either on susceptible bovines or on rabbits of adults that molted 
from these nymphs. The antigen did not appear to be present in adults that 
engorged as larvae, nymphs, and adults on rabbits. 

“Antigenic value was demonstrable by complement fixation with engoiged 
females of BoopMlus annulatus [the cattle tick] obtained from tick fever- 
aftected cattle against both pure anaplasmosis serum and against serum of an 
animal known to be affected with piroplasmosis but from which anaplasmosis 
could not be excluded absolutely. Infected larvae of this species showed si mil ar 
antigenic value. 

“ These studies indicate the possibility of developing a serological diagnostic 
method for detecting carriers of the disease.” 

105831—35 7 
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Preliminary note on the transmission of bovine haemorrhagic septi- 
caemia by the flea Otenocephalns felis Bonche, R. Datjbney, J. R. Hudson, 
and J. I. Robeets {Jour, Compar, Path, and Ther., Jfl (IQSi), No. S, pp. 
3J3).— The authors report upon tramnission experiments with hemorrhagic 
septicemia in which in two instances successful transmission to mice was 
obtained with the cat flea. 

Develop new method to detect mastitis: Brom thymol color test long 
used in laboratory now available for use in dairy bam — ^believed more 
accurate than strip cup, G. J. Httckeb (Farm Bes, [New York State Sta.l, 
J (1934), No. 1, pp, 1, 3, 6, fig. 1). — practical discussion of the diagnosis of 
mastitis, earlier reports of work with which have been noted (B. S. R., 71, 

p. 606; 72, p. 106). 

Studies on the transmission of bovine mastitis, W. T. Milleb {Cornell 
Vet., %4 (1934), No. S, pp. Following a review of the literature pre- 

sented in connection with a list of 41 references, the author reports upon 
experimental work, the details being given in tabular form. 

“ Mastitis was produced in one or more quarters of each of three cows by 
injection of a suspension of 8[treptococcu8'\ agalactiae in sterile lactose-saline 
solution into the teat canal with a blxmt, small gage needle. Quantities of 
this culture of from 0.1 to 10 cc were used. In the animal which received the 
larger quantities of suspension, a prompt systemic reaction occurred which 
was followed by disappearance of the streptococci in a few days from each 
quarter. Ten days later, apparently permanent infection of the quarter was 
produced by the use of smaller quantities of a suspension of the same culture. 
An acute attack of the disease, whicdi presently became chronic, occurred in 
each quarter infected in this manner. It was not possible to transmit mastitis 
by means of a milking machine from two of these infected animals to two 
healthy ones during an exposure period of several weeks." 

Natural and experimentally produced gangrenous mastitis in cows, O. 
J. Pabshaii. {Cornell Yet., U {1934), No. 2, pp. 146--155, figs. 5).— “Bacterio- 
logical examinations of 12 gangrenous mastitis cases which were accompanied 
by marked edema indicated a mixed infection of Staphylococcus aureus and 
some anaerobes, of which Clostridium welohii was the most important, laical 
cases resulted from inoculation with these organisms in pure culture. Cultures 
of C. welchii and 8 . aureus when injected alone produced mild cases of mastitis ; 
when the two were mixed, however, a typical gangrenous mastitis followed in 
3 out of 6 cows inoculated." 

Although due to the rapid course it would seem impossible to do anything 
to save the udder, it is thought that an immune serum given early would 
greatly increase the chances for a more rapid recovery of the cow and the pos- 
sibility of its daughter for beef after the wound has healed. Treatment with 
an immune serum is considered to have been promising enough to deserve 
further triaL 

“ Immune ** and hyperimmune ” cattle plague antisemm, S. C. J. 
Bennett {Jour. Compar, Path, and Tfier., 47 (1934), No. 3, pp. 163-180).--- 
In this contribution (E. S. R., 71, p. 845), the merits of immune and hyperim- 
mune rinderpest antiserum are discussed in the light of both theoretical con- 
siderations and experimental evidence, 

“ Examination of the experimental evidence, both that provided in the pres- 
ent paper and earlier work, leads to the following conclusions : Immune serum 
recovered from cattle which have undergone an uncontrolled attack of cattle 
plague apx>ears constantly to be of the highest potency. Immune serum from 
cattle which have undergone a partiaUy controlled attack of the disease is of 
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extremely variable potency; tlie potency, moreover, appears not to bear a 
constant relation either to the severity of tlie symptoms or to the intensity of 
any jmrticular symptom in the destined serum producer during the process of 
preliminary immunization. Good sera have even been recovered from apparent 
nonreactors, and useless sera from apparently severe reactors. 

“Hyperimmune serum is constantly of adequate potency. The potency of 
hyperimmune serum is neither referable to persistence of residual antibodies 
formed during the process of preliminary immunization nor to a mere mainte- 
nance of their titer by subsequent injections of virus ; it is directly referable 
to the actual hyperimmunizing injection, as shown by the fact that beasts pro- 
viding immune serum of low value will provide hyperimmune serum of high 
value after even a single hyperimmunizing injection.” 

A note on two new blood parasites of cattle, Eperythrozoon and Bar- 
tonella, S. Adleb and V. ELLEasmoGEN {Jour, Compar, Path, and Ther., 
{19BJt), No, 3, pp, 219-221, figs. 2). — ^The name E, wenyoni is given to a para- 
site found in the erythrocytes of a splenectomized calf and B, sergenti to the 
new form found in the red cells of a calf, both inoculated with TheUeria annu^ 
lata in the course of studies at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 

Some physiologic and pathologic aspects of sterility in cattle, W. L. 
Boyd {Cornell Vet., 24 (193 i), No. 2, pp. 138-143), — Contributing from the 
Minnesota Experiment Station, it is pointed out that recent advances in the 
field of reproductive endocrinology have given new impetus to the investigation 
of sterility. Continued studies of the persistent corpus luteum indicate that 
reduced fertility because of delayed regression of the gland is the result of a 
dysfunction of the sex endocrine glands. Endocrine therapeutic agents in the 
treatment of sterility are of questionable value at present. Of the mineral de- 
ficiencies that may interfere with reproduction, a lack of phosphorus is thought 
to be the most important. Experiments conducted at this station showed that 
cattle fed on a diet low in calcium did not develop infertility.*’ 

Calf losses due to iodin deficiency, R. H. Muxs {Jour, Artier. Vet. Med. 
Assoc., 85 {1934), No. 5, pp. 645-652, figs. S).— Losses of calves, due to iodine 
deficiency in eastern Shasta County, in the northern part of California, are re- 
ported, the details being given in tables. The findings are considered to em- 
phasize the necessity for having an agglutination test for Bang’s disease ap- 
plied before proceeding with conti’ol measures relating to handling calving 
troubles. 

Vibrionic abortion of sheep, H. Gilman {Cormll Vet., 24 {1934), No. 2, 
pp. 207-209). — ^The author records the occurrence of cases of vibrionic abor- 
tion in a flock of about 50 Southdown ewes that were kept under ideal condi- 
tions. This is thought to be the fourth time the disease has been recognized 
in the United Slates and the second time in New York State (E. S. R., 42, 
p. 570). The disease appears to have been introduced with ewes purchased in 
Canada. 

Parasitic gastro-enteritis in sheep, W. L. Stewaet and S. E. Pieroy 
{Vet. Reo., 14 {1934), No. 39, pp. 1165-1169). — ^In the work reported 100 year- 
ling sheep suffering from parasitic gastroenteritis were divided into four groups 
of 25, three being dosed, respectively, with a 1 percent solution of copper sul- 
fate, 16 grains of anhydrous copper sulfate, and 2 cc of tetrachlorethylene. 
The treatment was repeated at we^y intervals for 6 weeks and then fort- 
nightly for 4 weeks. 

The sheep suffering from a well-marked infestation of gastroenteritis showed 
an increase in the numbers and proportion of lymphocytes and a decrease in the 
numbers and proportion of neutrophile leucocytes. “ Six we^s after the com- 
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mencement of treatment the blood picture had returned to normal, whereas 
that of the untreated sheep was still typical of parasitic gastroenteritis. Dif- 
ferential leucocytic counts provided the first indication of resolution on the 
part of the affected sheep. From the data obtained it cannot be said that 
copper sulfate exerts a marked specific lethal action on the common gastro- 
intestinal parasites of dieep. That it does favorably influence recovery from 
the disease is undoubted. The liquid and powder forms would seem to be 
about equal in eflScacy, and this drug appears to be more effective than 
tetrachlorethylene.” 

Observations on the sheep tapeworm, Moniezia expansa, in California, 
S. B. Fbeebobn and L. J. BsaatY {Jour, Amer, Yet. Med, Assoc., 85 (19S4), No. 
5, pp. 511-616, fig. 1 ). — Attempts to produce infestation of lambs with the 
common sheep tapeworm (Jkf. expansa), immunity to reinfestation, and treat- 
ment of infested animals are briefly considered. 

Avian tuberculosis of sheep, G. S. Habshfielp and L. M. Eodebige: {Jour. 
Amer. Yet. Med. Assoc., 85 {1934), 5, pp. 591-610, figs. 5).— Contributing 

from the North Dakota Experiment Station, the authors report upon four cases 
of avian tuberculosis in sheep which developed under field conditions. All 
were generalized cases with extensive dissemination of the disease and marked 
calcification of the lesions. "Three test sheep. Injected intravenously with one 
of the strains, resulted in two positive cases, one of which was generalized. 
Two positive cases were produced by the feeding of tuberculous chicken livers. 
The disease was localized in the mesenteric glands in both. Fifteen sheep were 
exposed to a tuberculous chihken flock for approximately 1 yr., and this exposure 
resulted in infecting two of that number. Sensitization to avian tuberculin 
was produced in 20 of the 21 experiment sheep, although the period of sensi- 
tization was short. No reactions were obtained to mammalian tuberculin. 
Those transitory infections were, therefore, no doubt regressive in most cases.” 

A report of two additional cases of suspected tuberculosis in sheep typed 
and found due to the avian type is appended. 

A case of spontaneous tuberculosis in a goat, H. Schwabacheb {Jour. 
Gompar. Path, and Ther., {1934), No. 3, pp. 214r'218 ). — ^A review is given of 
the literature relating to cases of j^pontaneous tuberculosis in goats, and the 
details are recorded of a new case in which pathological and bacteriological 
examinations were made. The bovine type of organism was isolated. 

Comparative values of hemoglobin determinations on porcine blood by 
the Tallquist, Dare, and Newcomer methods (with graphs for conver- 
sion), H. C. H. Kernkamp and 0, R. Donham {Cornell Vet., 24 (1934), No. 
S, pp. 254^259, figs. 2 ). — ^The authors consider the art of hemoglobinometry as 
it pertains to the hemoglobin determination of porcine blood in particular. 
They have found in investigations at the Minnesota Experiment Station, using 
the Tallquist, Dare, and Newcomer methods, that the conversion of hemoglobin 
determinations from one scale to another is Justifiable, and that prediction 
values can be applied to individual cases because the errors of such values will 
not be significant from the clinical point of view. 

Attempts to infect swine with Salmonella pullorum [trans. title], K. 
Waoeneb {Peuf. Tierargtl. WcJmschr., 42 (1934), No. 12, pp. 180, 181 ). — Two 
pigs some 8 to 10 weeks of age and weighing about 40 lb. were kept under 
observation for 7 mo. During this time they were repeatedly fed upon 8. 
puXloruM infected chicks and also on pure bouillon cultures of the organism 
without becoming infected, as was determined at post-mortem examination. 
Neither did infection result from the repeated subcutaneous injection of cul- 
tures of this organism. The results indicate that swine possess a high natural 
resistance to it 
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The role of Salmonella suipestifer in the production of an enteric dis- 
ease independent of hog cholera rims, H. E. Biesteb {Jour, Compar. Path, 
and Ther., ^7 {1934), No. 3, pp. 190-196). — ^In this contribution, based upon 
work in Iowa, the author reports finding that “S. suipestifer is capable of 
producing a pathologic enteric condition under poor sanitary conditions in the 
field in both hog cholera immune and susceptible swine and that it can be 
produced experimentally. With the lapse of time, in the presence of destroyed 
intestinal tissue the Actmomyces necrophorus assumes an important role, being 
the chief cause of the marked thickening of the wall by its progressive inva- 
sion of the deeper structures of the intestine.’' 

Effect of low temperature freezing on the encysted larvae of Trichi- 
nella spiralis: Studies on muscle of rats, guinea-pigs, and hogs, J. B. 
Blaib and O. W. Lano {Jour. Infect. Diseases, 55 {1934) , No. 1, pp. 95-104).-^ 
The experimental work here reported is considered to have shown that “ en- 
cysted trichinal larvae are killed in a few minutes when the ground meat is 
frozen very rapidly at or below —17.8“ O. (0“ E.). Trichinal larvae, en- 
cysted in the leg muscles of rats frozen in from 20 to 40 min. at —17.8 or 
—21.2“ and stored at those temperatures are not killed until stored for 72 
hr. at —17.8 or for 66 hr, at —21.2“. Numerous trichinae in similar samples 
are shown to be alive after exposure for 3, 5, and 2 hr. to temperatures of 
—23.9, — 29.4, and —32.2®, respectively. All trichinae in similar samples are 
killed after exposure for 2 hr. to a temperature of — 35“. Data are presented 
which indicate that an increase in the age of the larvae increases their re- 
sistance to freezing. A comparison of our results with those of previous 
investigators indicates that larvae developed in the muscle tissues of rats 
are far more resistant to the effects of freezing than those developed in the 
muscle tissues of guinea pigs. 

“ Infected pork in commercial quantities was rapidly tcozm to a temperature 
of —17.8® and stored at that temperature; samples were examined at fre- 
quent intervals. Active trichinae were demonstrated in all the samples up 
to 48 hr. of storage. The number of larvae found was too small to permit 
an accurate determination of the time required for sterilization. 

'’Based on the results obtained so far, it appears that it may be possible 
to kill trichinal larvae in pork by rapidly lowering the temperature of the meat 
to —35“ or below and holding it at that temperature for 2 hr. This has not 
been experimentally determined with pork, and in view of the slow rate of 
change in temperature of commercial quantities of meat it appears com- 
mercially impracticable. Commercial quantities of pork rapidly frozen to 
—17,8® and stored at that temperature must be stored for a period longer 
than 48 hr.” 

The protective action of copper against Trypanosoma equiperdnm in- 
fection in albino rats, D. PmLA {Jour. Expt. Med., 60 {1934), No. 5, pp. 541-- 
546 ). — ^The studies here reported have led to the conclusion that the natural 
resistance of the rat to infection with T. equiperdnm can be markedly raised 
by supplements of copper to the diet prior to infection. 

Ce[rtain properties of the virns of equine encephalomyelitis, B. F. 
Howett (Jowr. Infect. Diseases, 55 {1934), No. S, pp. 133-149).— In continua- 
tion of studies of the properties of the California virus of equine encephalomy- 
elitis (E. S. B., 69, p. 592), its filtrability and preservation, and the testing 
for it in certain body tissues, effect of heat, degree of H-ion concentration, 
certain chemicals, testicular ^stract, and neutralizing antibodies on contact 
with blood clot, complement, or red blood cells are considered. 

Attempts to transmit equine encephalomy^tis by means of blood 
sudking insects, especially mosquitoes, W. B. BJBatifS, 0. M. Wheicleb, and 
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H. P. Herms {Jour. Econ. Ent., 27 {19Si), No. 5, pp. 987-998, figs. 3 ). — ^In 
transmission experiments with four blood-sucking dipterans, namely, the horn 
fly, a horsefly {TaJimua punctifer), and the mosquitoes Aedes dorsalis and 
Anopheles maculipeimiB, all failed to convey the virus of equine encephalomy- 
elitis under the conditions furnished. 

The possible effect of irradiation on equine encephalomyelitis and on 
canine distemper, S. A. Goldbobbo {Cornell Vet., 24 (1934), No. 3, pp. 267’- 
269). —A description is given of a method of treatment of cases of encephalitis 
lefhargica by irradiation. Since the lesions in equine encephalomy^itis and 
in the nervous form of canine distemper are similar to those of encephalitis 
lethaigica in man, it is thought that they should likewise respond to this 
method of treatment. 

[Contributions on canine distemper] {Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoe., 85 
{1934), No. 5, pp. 576-596). — ^These contributions include Serum Concentrate- 
Living Virus Immunity against Canine Distemper— Second Eeport, by G. W. 
Little (pp. 576-590) : Further Observations on the Use of Serum Concentrate 
(Little) to Control Canine Distemper, by W. J. Lentz (pp. 690-592) ; Experi- 
ments to Produce Immunity to Canine Distemper in Ferrets, by V. Ross 
(pp. 592-695) ; and Report on Serum Concentrate (Little) , by M. L. Morris 
(pp. 595, 596). 

Spontaneous tuberculous infections in dogs, W. H. Feldman {Jour. Amer. 
Vet. Med. Assoc., 85 {1934), No. 5, pp. 653-663, figs. S).— This contribution, 
presented in connection with a list of 22 references to the literature, reports 
upon a case of spontaneous tuberculosis in a dog kept under laboratory condi- 
tions. The infection was found to be due to the bovine type of the organism, 
the primary lesion having been in the lung with secondary involvement of 
the liver. 

The mortality problem, I— m, M. A. Jull {U. S. Egg and Poultry Mag., 
40 {1934), Nos. 7, pp. 28-31, 60-63, figs. 4s [S], pp. 44^47, 61-63, figs. 6 ). — ^The 
several parts of the contribution deal with embryo mortality, chick mortality, 
and laying hen mortality, respectively. The contribution is presented with a 
list of 36 references to the literature. 

The nature of cannibalism occurring among adult domestic fowls, C. 
H. Weaver and S. Brno {Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 85 {1934) i No. 5, pp. 
623-637). — Studies conducted by the Canadian Department of Agriculture are 
here presented, the results of observations being given in tabular form. The 
data are said to have been collected from a single poultry plant and are not 
necessarily representative of flocks in general. The evidence is considered to 
leave little doubt of the cannibalism having been in the nature of a complex 
as to cause. A large part of it undoubtedly was induced by the subnormal 
physical condition of the killed subjects. In such a case this natural culling 
should tend to an improvement of the health status of the dock, in subsequent 
generations. The most likely explanation of the ascending mortality recorded 
is that certain factors, environmental or otherwise, resulting in the undermin- 
ing of the health of the fowls leading to their killing, were so overwhelmingly 
greater influences than the beneflcial results made possible by the culling as 
to render them quite negligible. 

Keeping qualities of incubator dried laryngotracheitis virus as deter- 
mined by <doacal inoculation, F. R. Bbaxtdette and C. B. Hudson {Cornell 
Vet., 24 {1934), No. 2, pp. 163-171). — Contributing from the New Jers^ EbK- 
perUnent Stations, a report is made of observations of the tenacity of the 
laryngotracheitis virus in two lots of exudate as related to its potency in cLo- 
acal vaccination, the details being presented in tabular form. The potency 
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of the two lots was about equal after holding 3 mo., but there was a marked 
decrease in that of one after about 6 mo. Of the two methods of application 
and irrespective of virus or dose the swab appeared to have a slight ad!vantage. 

Examination of the brachial plexns of normal fowls for lymphoid infil- 
trations, V. E. Palmsb and J. Biely {Jour, Compar. Path, and Ther,, 
(1934), No, S, pp. 205-210). — ^The authors report upon a microscopic examina- 
tion for the presence of lymphoid c^ls in the spinal cord and nerve roots in 
the brachial region of apparently normal birds. They have found that, in 
dealing with apparently normal birds or with birds al^cted with lymphoma- 
tosis, if the observations have been confined to the brain or sciatic nerves 
alone it is not justifiable to draw conclusions concerning the presence or 
absence of lymifiioid infiltrations. 

Further observations on cell inclusion disease of fowls and differential 
diagnosis from fowl plague, S. J. Gilbert and G. B. Simmins (Jour. Compar. 
Path, and Ther., 47 (1934), No. 5, pp. 201-204)- — ^Summarizing observations 
made at the Veterinary Laboratory, Jaffa, Palestine (B. S. E., 66, p. 577), It 
is pointed out that “the similarity of exceptional cases of cell inclusion dis- 
ease to fowl plague raises the question of identity and differential diagnosis. 
There are, however, great differences between them, and these differences would 
appear to separate them clearly. They may be summarized as follows : (1) Cell 
inclusion disease is well known to exist in a chronic form, and is sometimes 
so slight that, clinically, it would pass unnoticed. (2) The variable mortality 
even in acute outbreaks. (3) The usual instability of the virus when preserved 
in glycerin saline. (4) The association of the disease with distinct inclusions 
in the leucocytes. (5) The frequent occurrence of visible alteration in the 
liver, and the absence in the majority of cases of marked bowel changes. (6) 
The variation in virulence according to the severity of the attack.” 

Partial or doubtful reactors to the whole blood staiued antigen test 
for puUorum disease, J. P. Tobbey and R. Gbaham (Cornell Vet., 24 (1934) » 
No. 2, pp. 153-162).— A report is made of work with a group of 25 partial or 
doubtful reactors to the whole blood stained antigen test in the fi^d which was 
repeatedly tested by the whole blood stained antigen, rapid plate, and tube 
agglutination tests. 

“A total of 12 of the 25 became consistent reactors to 1 of the 3 tests: 4 to 
the whole blood stained antigen, 3 to the plate, and 4 to the tube test. The 
tube and whole blood stained antigen gave repeated similar results in only 
1 fowl. Twenty-one fowls gave inconsistent agglutination reactions to the 
whole blood stained antigen, 22 to the rapid plate, and 19 to the tube. None 
of the 25 showed gross ovarian lesions of pullorum disease, while 1 yielded 
positive Slalmonella) pullorum in direct cultures of o\arian and liver tissues.” 

Fowl-pox control in baby chicks (Eawaii 8ta. Rpt. 1933, p. 21). — ^Brief 
reference is made to the value of vaccine in developing immunity against the 
disease in chicks. 

The toxicity of certain species of Crotalaria seed for the chicken, 
quail, turkey, and dove, B. F. Thohas (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Abooo., 85 
(1934), No. 5, pp. 617-322, fiff. 1).— In work at the Florida Ez^eriment Station 
the seed of C. speciaJ)iU8 was found to be toxic to chickens, quail, and doves 
when fed or eaten in considerable numbers. Under natural conditions the 
seed will be eaten by chickens, and sickness and death may be produced. 
Quail, however, did not eat the seed when placed before them or in the field. 
Turkeys were not poisoned by as many as a thousand seed. This plant is 
said to have been introduced into the State by seed received at the station in 
March 1921, since which time it has been grown in most parts of the State 
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and many of the other Southern States for use as a soil-building legume. 
Seeds of other species of the genus, including (7. striata, C. grantiam, (7. incana, 
and 0, intermedia, were not toxic when force-fed in 5- and 10-g doses to 
chickens and quaiL 

Prosthogonimus macrorchis n. sp., the common oviduct fluke of do- 
mestic fowls in the northern XTnited States, R. W. Macy (Amcr. Micros, 
8oc. Trans,, 53 (1934), No. 1, pp, 30-34, S). — ^The fluke found in the ovi- 

duct of the domestic fowl in northern United States, which is identical with 
the form studied by Kotlan and Chandler (B. S. E., 55, p. 778) , is described 
as new under the name P. macrorchis. Minneapolis, Minn., is given as the 
type locality and the domestic hen as the type host. 

Studies on the taxonomy, morphology, and biology of Prosthogonimns 
macrorchis Macy, a common oviduct fluke of domestic fowls in North 
America, R. W. Maoy (Minnesota 8ta. Tech, Bui, 98 (1934), PP- 60, pis, 11, 
figs, 3), — ^The results of investigations of the taxonomy, geographical distribu- 
tion, morphology, biology, economic importance, diagnosis, and prevention of 
and treatment for P. macrorchis (above described) are reported. A historical 
resume oX information on the genus Prosthogommus, particularly from the 
biological and economic standpoints, is presented, together with methods of 
general survey work, care of experimental animals, and technic of the prepa- 
ration of permanent mounts of material. A diagnostic summary of the de- 
scription of P, macrorchis is given, together with its differentiation from the 
other members of the genus, a key for the separation of the species, taxonomic 
position, and a brief description of each species of the genus. There is pre- 
sented a detailed account of the gross and histological morphology of the adult, 
sporocyst, cercaria, and metacercaria of P. maororchis. It was found that no 
redia form was present in the life cycle of this species. 

In the experiments conducted, “ a mallard duck, with atrophied bursa Fab- 
ricii, could not be infested with P. macrorchis. Examples of P. macrorchis 
in an experimentally infested crow (Corms hrachyrhipichos) matured in 17 
days. Eight out of 10 cysts of P. macrorchis, fed to an English sparrow 
(Passer domestics), produced mature flukes in 14 days. Two specimens of 
P. maororcMs were taken from a domestic duck 18 weeks after infestation. 
Ducks are believed to be the normal hosts for P. tnacrorchis, and the domestic 
hen is thought to be an abnormal host for it Hens lose their infestation 
of P. macrorchis in from 8 to 5 weeks. P. maarorchis shows a tendency to 
considerable variation. In general, the specific characters of P. maororchis 
hold for specimens reared in the ducks, crows, chicks, and English ^rrow, 
although host modification was evidenced in each case. . . 

^^Amnicola Jimosa porata was found to be the first intermediate host of a 
species of ProstTiogonmus, presumably P. maororchis. Dragonflies of the 
genera Leucorhinia, Tetragoneuria, and EpicormUa were found to be important 
hosts of P. macrorchis. Dragonflies of the genus Mesothemis carry Prostiw- 
gonimus, but only to a limited extent. Individuals of Leucorhinia carry the 
largest numbers of Prosthogonimus cysts. One naturally infested naiad of 
this group was found to contain 90 mature cysts of this fluke. Dragonflies 
of the genera Anax, Pachgdiplaar, Sympetrum, and Qomphus were found to be 
free from Prosthogonimus cysts. . . 

“Positive diagnosis of prosthogonimiasis may be made through the finding 
of the eggs of Prosthogonimus by fecal examination, but negative results 
of such examination, even when concentration methods were used, were found 
to be unrdiable. To prevent their infestation with ProsthogonmMs, it is 
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necessary to keep hens fenced away from the shores of lakes containing the 
dragonfly intermediate hosts of the fluke.” 

A 5-page list is given of the references to the literature cited. 

An outbreak of leptospiral jaundice in silver-fox cubs: Some post- 
mortem observations, D. R. Maoeae (Vet. Rec., U (1934), No. 39, pp. IIW, 
1171, fig. 1). — ^Tliis is a i-eport of an outbreak in silver fox cubs in which the 
presence of Leptospiras morphologically resembling Leptospira icterohaemor- 
rJiagiae were demonstrated. 

A study of some parasites of rabbits of central Oklahoma, J. W. Wabd 
(Okla. Acad. 8ci. Proc. [OfcZa. Vniv.L 14 (1934), SI, S«).— Twelve species 
of Arthropods, 4 of Gestoda, 7 of Kematoda, and 5 of Protozoa are listed as 
having been found to parasitize rabbits in central Oklahoma. 

AGEICTTLTTJEAI ENGINEERING 

Water control investigations upon the flatlands of the Florida Fver- 
glades, R. V. Allison and B. S. Clayton (Florida 8ta. Bpt. 1933, pp. 172, 
173). — The progress results are briefly reported of studies of water level in 
observation wells and on the installation of a detailed set-up for water table 
studies. This work is being conducted in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering. 

Relationship of stream discharge to precipitation, with special refer- 
ence to forecasting the supply of water for irrigation from seasonal 
surveys of snow cover on mountain watersheds, G. D. Clyde (Utah 8ta. 
Bui. 250 (1934), pp. 68, 59).-— Progress results are briefly presented. 

The silt problem, J. 0. Stevens (Amer. 80c. Civ. Engin. Proo., 60 (1934), 
No. 8, pt. 1, pp. 1179-1222, figs. 9).— This paper presents data on the silting of 
reservoirs obtained from actual capacity surveys, and discusses remedial 
measures for silt elimination. A table contains a brief of all data on the 
silt transported by the streams of the world. The physical laws of silt trans- 
portation are outlined, with pertinent discussion. The control of silt in canals, 
reservoirs, and on watersheds is then considered. The paper closes with data 
and discussion on tlie origin of silt 

Proper spacing and depth of tile drains determined by the physical 
properties of the soil, J. H. Neal (Minnesota 8ta. Tech. Bui. 101 (1934), pp. 
62, figs. SO). — ^A study is reported of four tile drainage systems, located at 
Meadowlands, Aitkin, Paynesville, and Waseca with a wide variation in soil 
type, spacing, and depth. Studies were made of the fluctuations of the ground 
water caused by precipitation at each of these stations over a period of 4 yr. 
and the results correlated with the physical properties of the soils. 

The soils included shallow, well decomposed woody peat overlying a yellow- 
ish gray to gray sand or very sandy loam, a light brown silty clay loam over- 
lying 30 in. of gray silty loam containing less organic matter, a soil varying 
from a muck 6 in. in depth to a well decomposed peat 2 ft in depth overlying 
a stratum of mucky clay from 6 to 12 in. in depth, and a light brown, heavy 
snt loam overlying gray boulder clay. 

The results show that in northern latitudes where the ground remains 
frozen all winter the winter precipitation can usually be disregarded as far 
as the design of the tile system is concerned, because the snow m^ts in the 
spring and runs off over Ihe surface before the ground thaws. 

About one-half of the rainfall from March 1 to October 31 occurs in rains 
of less than 1 in., one-fourth in rains of 1 to 1.99 in., and one-fourth in rains 
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of 2 in. or more. In terms of the number of storms, less than 1 in. falls during 
82 percent of the storms, 1 to 1.99 in. fall during 12 percent, and 2 in. or more 
fall during 6 percent of the storms. As there is an average of 30 storms 
per season (March 1 to October 31), there would be an average of less than 
2 storms per year when 2 in. or more feU in 24 hr. 

Little or no flow occurs through the tile drains after a rain if there has 
been less than 3 in. of rain in the previous month. Practically all rains of 
more than 1 in. when preceded by 3 in. or more in the previous month cause 
run-off. Rains of less than 1 in. occurring during the growing season (May 1 
to August 31) are not likely to cause run-off through tile lines, unless they 
are preceded by 4 in. or more during the previous month. As a general rule, 
the percentage of run-off is less for the larger than for the smaller rains 
whidi cause run-off and is less during the growing season than for early 
and late rains, since the growing crops exert a noticeable influence upon the 
amount of run-off. The maximum run-off usually occurs during the first 
6 hr. after the heavy part of the storm and may exceed a rate of 1 acre-in. 
per day if the system will carry it. Where there are surface inlets to the 
tile line the time of concentration is less than 3 hr. 

Following a dry period of from 2 to 4 weeks during the growing season, it 
takes several inches of rain to bring the soil to its maximum capillary capacity. 
Until this point is reached there will be no fluctuation of the water table 
and consequently no action by a tile drainage system. After the capillary 
capacity is reached, the ground water table rises rapidly during a storm 
but subsides very much more slowly, the rate of drop being an exponential 
function of both the hydraulic slope and the tile spacing, as indicated by the 
following equations: Eif=0.166 in which Rd is the rate of drop midway 
between tile lines in feet per day. 8 is the hydraulic slope expressed as feet 
of head of the ground water surface above the tile per 100 ft. distance from 
the tile lines. Bd is the rate of drop, is a drainage factor 

depending upon the hydraulic slope and the type of soil, and T, is the tile 
spacing in feet. 

The rate of drop is much faster during the growing season than for early 
spring and late fall rains, owing to the combined action of heavy transpiration 
and tile drainage when it exists. The proper spacing and depth of tile lines 
is dependent upon three important factors, namely, (1) the type of soil, (2) 
the types of crops grown, and (3) the climatic conditions. The observations 
indicate that the crops were not seriously injured if the water table was held 
at least 6 in. below the surface and was lowered at the rate of 1 ft. per day 
through the second 6-in. depth interval and at the rate of 0.7 ft. per day 
through the third 6-in. depth interval. 

Spacing and depth of tile lines ia an exponential function of some physical 
prepay of the soil as, for example, (1) the moisture equivalent, (2) the 
plasticity, and (3) the percentage of clay. This functional relationship to 
the moisture equivalent is shown in the following equations : 

jr 12,000 

i0£00 

T.«=the1ale^acinginfeet, T^^tfle depth in feet, and M.=moisture equivalent. 

The general condnsion is drawn that the effectiveness of a tile drainage sys- 
tem as a protection for, and a stimulant of; crop growth is manifestly dependent 
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on the rate of drop of the water table at the midpoint between the drains. This 
rate of drop is dependent on the textnre and moisture condition of the soil 
when well drained and on the depth and spacing of the tile drains, and both 
rate of drop and depth and spacing of tile drains are definite functions of the 
moisture equivalent, the plasticity, or the clay content of the soil under 
consideration. 

Before the method of tile drainage design herein presented can be considered 
complete, it is considered probable that these equations should be checked under 
a wider variety of soil and climatic conditions. 

An equipment for demonstrating soil erosion and its control, F. G. 
Mebkle {Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron., 26 {19$4), No. 7, pp. 62&^28, figs. 2).— In a 
brief contribution from the Pennsylvania Experiment Station equipment is 
described consisting of a rack to hold several erosion trays at any desired slope, 
trays in which various soils or cover crops may be compared, and carboys to 
receive the turbid run-off. 

The individual trays are 4 in. deep, 12 in. wide, and 32 in. long. A dam 
with beveled edge is placed 3 in. from the lower end, thus providing a place 
for the surface run-off to collect so that it may be led by means of the rubber 
tubing into the carboy. 

A %-inch galvanized pipe spans the front of the frame, being held to the 
uprights with straps. Along this pipe at intervals of 2 ft. are spaced Skinner 
greenhouse nozzles designed to give a \ery fine spray. Those afford a very 
uniform distribution of “ rain ” over all trays. 

Public Roads, [October and November 1934] (17. 8. Dept. Agr., PuhUc 
Roads, 15 {1984), Nos. 8, pp. 185-^216+12], figs. 8; 9, pp. 217-286+12], figs. 
16). — ^These numbers of this periodical contain respectively the status of IT, S. 
Public Works road construction as of September 30 and October 31, 1934. No. 
8 also includes an article on The Taxation of Motor Vehicles in 1932, by G. P. 
St. Clair (pp. 185-214) ; and No. 9, Effect of Mixing Time on Quality of 
C'oncrete Produced in Large Mixers, by W. A. Blanchette (pp. 217-230), and 
Further Tests of Cotton Mats lor Curing Concrete (pp. 231-234). 

Plywood as a structural covering for frame walls and wall units, G. W. 
TR.vyE!ft (Z7. 8. Dept. Agr., Forest 8€rv., Forest Prod. La5., 1984, PP- 
5 ). — Tests are reported the purpose of which was to determine the extent to 
which plywood can impart strength and stiffness to a house wall, to show the 
relation between method of fastening the sheet to the frame and the amount of 
inherent stiffness and strength utilized, and to secure a measure of the per- 
formance of small units offering posabilities from the standpoint of fabrication 
and assembly. All test panels were 8 ft. high by 12 ft. long. They were either 
a single unit of those dimensions or an assembly of three separate units each 
8 ft. high by 4 ft. wide. Those made as a single unit consisted of 2 by 4-in. 
upper and lower plates, 3-piece end posts, and 2 by 4-in. studs ^aced 16 in. 
The end posts consisted of two 2 by 4-in. pieces spaced % in. to which a third 
2 by 4 was nailed with its 4-in. side perpendicular to the 4-in. sides of the 
other twow One of these panels was framed for a double 26 by 28-in. window, 
and two were framed for a double 26 by 28-in. window and a 2 ft. 8 in. by 6 
ft. 8 in. door. Two 16-penny nails were driven through the upper and lower 
plates into the ends of the studs. The framing material was southern yellow 
pine, and the plywood which was attached to the frame was of Douglas fir, 
sanded two sides, and in sheets 4 by 8 ft 

The results showed that plywood in large sheets, % in. or more in thickness, 
well nailed to a frame wall affords several times the rigidity and strength 
that is afforded by horizontal sheathing. In this respect it compares favorably 
with diagonal sheathing. The ext^t to Which the Inherent rigidity and 
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strength of large plywood sheets are utilized depends upon the security with 
which the plywood is attached to the frame. It is entirely possible, for example, 
to obtain greater rigidity with %-in- plywood well nailed to the frame than 
with %-m. plywood inadequately nailed. By gluing plywood to the frame a 
rigidity is obtained that is far superior to anything possible with nailing. 

Wall units of conyenient size for factory fabrication and facile erection can 
be assembled with glued splines in such a way that in rigidity and strength 
they are fully equal to similarly sheathed large wall panels framed in the 
conventional manner. A design for such units is described in the report. 

A study of the properties of mortars and bricks and their relation to 
bond, L. A. Palmee and B. A. Pabsons ([Z7. iSf.] Bur. Standards Jour. Res., 
J2 am). No. 5, pp. 609^u, flos- water-retaining capacity, trans- 

verse and compressive strengths, sorption, volume changes, and moduli of 
elasticity of 50 mortars and the absolution rate, moisture expansion, and trans- 
verse and compressive strengths of six makes of brick were studied. Also, 15 
of the 50 mortars were used with the six makes of brick in tests of brick- 
mortar assemblap:es. 

It was found that the extent of bond was affected by the properties of both 
mortars and bricks, but chiefly by the water-retaining capacities of the mortars 
and the absoiption rates of the bricks. With bricks of high rates of absorption 
set dry, the extent and in most cases the strength of bond was best with mortars 
of high water-retaining capacity. Although the extent of bond was good (prac- 
tically complete), the strength of bond obtained with very impervious bricks 
having smooth, glassy, bonding surfaces was generally lower than that obtained 
with the other makes of bricks. Rough-surfaced bricks with low rfites of 
absorption, and mechanically smooth and porous bricks made practically non- 
absorptive by soaking in water gave good extent of bond when time in brick 
laying was not permitted for the water in mortars of low water-retaining capac- 
ity to separate out. When such time was allowed the extent of bond was poor 
with the mortars of low water-retaining capacity. The maximum bond 
strength at 3 ma was obtained in the case of all mortars with bricks having 
a rate of absorption of approximately 20 g of water per 30 sq. in. of brick 
surface per minute when partially immersed (flat side down) to a depth of 
in. in water. The bond with mortars of low sorption and high strength 
was most resistant to alternate freezing and thawing. 

It is indicated that best results may be generally obtained by keeping the 
rate of absorption of bricks b^ow the value 40 g of water, as obtained by 
partial immersion (flat side down) for 1 min. in water. 

Mortar tests as a guide to the strength of concrete, W. H. Glaxvit.le 
B. A. G. Re3!D {^Struct. 12 (1334); No. 5, pp. 242-^333, jfZps. 12).-— In- 

vestigations conducted by the Building Research Experiment Station of the 
British Bepartment of Scientific and Industrial Research are reported in which 
the object was to devise a small-scale mortar test for use as an index of the 
strength of concrete made from the same cement 

Pr el i m i n ary tests ^owed that standard sand mortar strengths form as good 
a guide to concrete strength as those with graded sand. It was found that as 
a general rule the strength of the wet mortar is a greater proportion of the 
strength of the dry mortar for slow- than for rapid-hardening cements. IlSie 
value of the mortar strengths as a guide to the concrete strengths increases as 
the consistence of the mortar is made wetter. Neat cement and dry mortar 
mixes form a very poor guide to the strength of concrete, particularly when 
the various ages of testing are not considered separately. The best guide to 
the crushing strength of concrete is giv^ by the crushing strength of mixes 
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of 1 : 3 standard sand mortar as used under the British Standard Specification 
for Portland cement, but with a water content of 12.5 percent of water by 
weight. The results enable the concrete strength at the same age to be esti- 
mated in the majority of cases to within 10 percent. 

The best guide to the transverse strength of concrete is given by the trans- 
verse strength of wet mixes of 1 : 3 standard sand mortar, although the tensile 
strength of these mixes is practically as good. A few tests made with high 
alumina cements showed that the wet mortar strength may be used as a guide 
to concrete crushing strength within the same degree of accuracy as may be 
expected with Portland cements. 

Tests on reinforced brick masonry columns, M. O. Withey (Amcr, Soc. 
Testmff Materials, Preprint 56 {IdSJ^), pp. 17, figs. 8). — ^Tests of thirty-two 12.5 
by 12.5-in. brick columns 6 ft. high made with Chicago common and with 
Waupaca face brick are reported. The variables included three percentages 
of longitudinal and a like variation in lateral reinforcement, together with two 
high-strength Portland cement lime mortars. The results indicate that the 
column strength varies directly with the strength of the masonry and the per- 
centage of longitudinal steel, and is increased by the use of lateral reinforce- 
ment. Strffligths of 5,000 lb. per square inch based on gross area and over 

7.000 lb. per square inch on the cores after shell spalling were attained. For 
suitable reinforced brick masonry columns a factor of safety of from 3.5 to 

4.0 is suggested. 

Tests of the fire resistance and strength of wall<^ of coucrete masonry 
units, C. A. Menzel ([CJiicago}: Poitland Cement A\m\, 1034. PP* X+215. 
figs. 89). — This report presents the principal results obtained in a comprehen- 
sive and systematic investigation of the fire-resistant and load-(*arrying prop- 
erties af 215 walls of concrete masonry units when subjected to standard fire 
endurance and load tests. The tests covered studies of the relative influence 
of such factors as type and grading of a^egate, cement content, design of umt, 
type of mortar, workmanship, and application of plaster. Walls about 5.5 ft. 
wide and 6 ft. high with a total area of about 33 sq. ft. were employed instead 
of walls 9 ft. in height and 100 sq. ft. in area required by the specifications. To 
compensate for the reduction in size of the test walls as well as to improve 
the precision with which such tests are usually conducted, a particularly rigid 
test technic was adopted. 

It was found that the fire endurance period of concrete masonry walls con- 
structed of units of a given design was independent of the type of mortar, 
depended to some extent on the character of the mortar joints, but depended 
mainly on the composition of the units as Influenced by the type and grading 
of aggregate and the cement content. With a given type of concrete the fire 
endurance period of walls of the single-unit type (constructed with a single 
unit through the wall thickness) increased as an exponential function (expo- 
nent 1.66 to 2.03) of the average air-dry weight per square foot of wall assembly. 
This relationship appears to be fundamental and shows that the effectiveness of 
a given type of concrete in walls of the single-unit type can only be improved 
by increasing the weight of the concrete in the unit and not by distributing 
the given weight in a different design. However, with walls of the duplex 
and triplex types (constructed with two and three units through the wall 
thickness and separated by an air gap) or with walls of the single-unit type 
having the core spaces filled with different aggregate materials, the fire endur- 
ance period was increased at a substantially higher rate with weight increases 
than obtained with ordinary construction. « 
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The appli<‘ation of a iilaster finish to either the exposed face or both faces 
of the wall^ resulted in substantially hicrher fire endurance periods and wall 
><treu§ths (after fire exi)osure) than were obtained with similar unplastered 
w alls exposed for the same or shorter periods. 

The compressive strength of concrete masonry walls tested either without 
exposure or after exposure to fire was directly proportional to the original 
compressive strength of the units. These linear relationships were obtained 
with walls laid up with units of a wide range in composition, design, and 
strength. The strength of walls tested without exposure to fire and constructed 
of units of a given design and strength was independent of the type of aggre- 
gate, depended to some extent on the type of mortar, but depended mainly 
on the type of mortar joints and character of mortar bedding. After exposure 
to fire the wall strength was influenced to a more marked degree by the type 
of aggregate than by the type of mortar but to an even greater extent by th(‘ 
t.^pe of mortar joints and character of mortar bedding. Closely similar 
'strengths were obtained from vraHs laid up with units of a given strength 
with iwrtland cement-lime mortars ranging from 1-1-6 to 1-0.15-3. When 
the cement content of the mortar was reduced below tliat of a 1-1-6 mix there 
resulted a decrease in wall strength which was approximately proportional to 
the decrease in the cement content of the mortar. These statements apply to 
walls exposed to Are as well as to unexposed walls. 

No outstanding advantage in wall strength after fire exposure was discernible 
tor one design of unit over another for walls of the same thickness laid up 
with units of diffei*ent design but comparable as to the proportion of not area 
bedded and strength (gross area). 

Five appendixes are included relating, among other things, to test procedure 
and temperature measurements. 

Wind pressures on building, A. Bailey (Inst Civ, Engin, [London], Se- 
lect Engin. Eapers^ Eo, 139 (1933), pp. 29, pi. 1, figs. 27 ). — Following a brief 
review of the work of others with small scale models, the results of compara- 
tive tests on a large shed in the natural wind and on a scale model of the shed 
in a wind tunnel are reported. The shed was lOO ft. long by 42 ft. wide and had 
a height of 33 ft. at the ridge and 23 ft, at the eaves, the angle of slope of the 
roof being 25.5®. It bad a heavy steel and timber framework covered on the 
outside with corrugated iron, with a felt-covered timber roof. At each end of 
the shed there were large sliding double doors 12 ft. wide by 22 ft. high. 

The data obtained from the actual shed showed that the wind movement pro- 
duced a substantial reduction of pressure on both the windward and the lee- 
ward slope of the roof, combined with an increase of pressure on the windward 
wall and a reduction of pressure on the leeward wall. No substantial difference 
was observed due to opening the doors, but this was to be expected since there 
was a gap about 4 in. wide all around the edges so that the shed was never 
really closed. The maximum reduction of pressure was generally at the point 
immediately beyond the eaves on the windward slope, and the suction fell 
rapidly as the wind traveled up the slope. It then began to increase again when 
nearing the ridge and became almost constant on the leeward slope. 

Three sets of tests were carried out on the model in the wind tunnel with 
angles of incidence of the air stream of 0®, 20®, and 40®, and with four wind 
speeds in each case, and an additional test was made at one speed with the air 
stream parallel to the ridge. The tests with an angle of incidence of 20® 
showed slightly greater suction at all points on the roof with the exception of 
the first point on the windward side, at which point the suction was very 
slightlj^ reduced. At 40® these effects were increased and the pressure on the 
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ivindward wall was reduced. The test with the wind parallel to the ridge 
showed a moderate suction oyer the whole of the section examined, including 
both the vertical walls, which would be due to the eddy set up by impact of the 
wind on the end wall of the shed. 

A comparison of the full-scale and model tests showed that the general form 
of distribution of pressure over the roof was similar, the main differences being 
that in the full-scale tests the pressure on the windward wall was often less 
and the suction on the leeward slope was nearly always greater than that which 
would be predicted from the model tests. 

A comparison of the tests with the wind incident at an angle of 20® showed 
much the same relation as at 0®, but the one set of full-scale tests which were 
made with the wind at 40® gave a reduction of pressure on the leeward slope 
which was never greater than that obtained in the corresponding model tests. 
The tests appear to indicate that in the case of a large structure in the open 
air there is a factor which is not present when tests are carried out on small 
models with an artificial wind in a wind tunnel. Whether this factor is a scale 
effect or is due to wind structure is not yet clear. 

The conclusion is drawn that a 50 percent increase on the result obtained on 
a small model in a wind tunnel would be suflSiciently near for all practical pur- 
poses. Whether the figure of 50 percent would apply to any scale ratio or to 
any form of building still remains to be determined. 

Internal combustion engines, R. L. Stbeeteb and L. C. Lichtv (Hfeno York 
and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co,^ 1933, 4 . ed., rev,, pp, XIII+5S9, figs. 
327). — ^This is a complete revision and fourth edition of this book relating to 
the theory, analysis, and design of internal-combustion engines. Those phases 
of thermodynamics which deal with the intemal-combustion-engine process have 
been fully developed and are introduced wherever possible. 

It is pointed out that the design of internal-combustion engines now includes 
such subjects as flame travel, flame-front areas, combustion-chamber design, 
synchronous vibrations, and heat flow. Design material is found throughout 
the book, the conventional design of the principal engine parts being presented 
in the latter part of the book. The section on design has been expanded in some 
places and rearranged in a more logical manner. This edition contains many 
references to recent researches and has drawn upon them for part of the 
presentation. 

The use of creosote and other tar oils as motor fuels, L. J. Rogers {Jour. 
Council 8ci. and Indus. Bes. lAust.^, 6 (1933), No. 4, pp. 47-na»5).— This is a 
brief survey of the technical aspects of the use of creosote as an intemal- 
combustion-engine fuel and of the economic aspects of the problem as it aflects 
Australia. 

An electrical ploughing test (Impl. and Mach. Rev,, 60 (1934), No. 714, PP* 
503, 504, figs. 2). — ^The results of Italian tests of two electrical plowing outfits, 
both of the cable type, are reported briefly. Apparently the outstanding defect 
is the low plowing capacity so far attainable of only about Ho acre per hour. 

Electricity in the garden (Rural Electrif, and Electro-Farming, 10 (1934), 
No. 112, pp. 113-115, figs. 4). — ^This article gives brief accounts of esperi- 
mental work on the use of neon lighting and soil-heating cables. 

Laboratory experiments conducted by a commercial lamp works showed that 
the neon light is suitable for plant treatment in greenhouses. With pure neon 
light an intensity of 40 foot-candles was enough for the leaf development of 
cucumbers and tomatoes. Cucumbers, however, grew far more rapidly under 
100 than under 50 foot-candles. On the other hand the total yi^d of cucum- 
bers was greatest in the case of plants with low illumination, although the 
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plants under higher illumination bore the first fruits. In both cases irradiation 
gave a considerable increase in the crop, the average being 19.6 percent The 
tomato plants, especially at maximum intensity of neon light, developed very 
strongly. 

G?he experimenters concluded from their work that most greenhouse plants 
when treated with neon light for 8 hr. per day require illumination of at least 
50 foot-candles of light. Lower intensities in most cases produced very little 
effect, the exception being cinerarias. 

Hothouse strawberries irradiated with neon light not only yielded a more 
abundant crop but could be brought to the fruiting stage much earlier than 
usuaL 

In view of the success of the experimental work a special neon lamp for 
greenhouse work is now being manufactured. The equipment consists of neon 
tubes which are housed in elongated narrow reflectors. The reflector casts the 
light on the plants, and by varying the height of the reflector above the plants 
the correct light intensity is obtained. The equipment can be used at a distance 
of from 2 to 7 ft. from the plants according to whether a weak, medium, strong, 
or very strong intensity is required. 

HlectHc heat for propagating and growing plants, B. D. Moses and J. R. 
TAVERisnsTTi (Calif omia 8ta. Circ. 335 (1934), PP- 18, figs. 17) .—Practical in- 
formation is presented for use both by engineers and laymen on the use of 
electricity for heating hotbeds and regarding the equipment necessary. It is 
based on studies conducted by the station in cooperation with the GaUfomia 
Committee on the Relation of Electricity to Agriculture. 

[A five year bibliography of the theory of refrigeration, refrigerants, 
and appliances, 1929^1933, and of the applications and testing of re- 
frigeration, and of its British patents, 1929—1933], compiled by H. T. 
PrjfflOE (London: 8ci, Mus., Bo. Kensington, 1934, [pf- 7], pp. 91; [pt. 2], pp. 
78).— The first of these bibliographies is concerned chiefly with the theory 
and appliances of refrigeration. The second deals with the applications of 
refrigeration and the testing of its effects. 

Development of dairy machinery, H. J. Hofeen ([Internatl. Bev. Agr.}, 
Mo. Bui. Agr. BcL and Bract. [Roma], 25 (1934), No. 4, pp. J6J-I65).— Data 
are presented and discussed on the manufacture, export, and import of dairy 
machinery, including cream separators especially, in the various countries of 
the world during the years 192S-32. 

The mechanical aeration of sewage by Shelfield paddles and by an as- 
pirator, H. E. B.VBB 1 TT (III. Engin. Ej^pt. Sta. Bui. 268 (1984), PP- 56, figs. 
21).— Tests are reported the purpose of which was to measure the efficacy of 
the Sheffield paddle aerator and to study aspirating devices for aerating sewage 
in the activated sludge process of sewage treatment. An air diffusion aerator 
was used as a check upon some of the results obtained from the aspirator. 

It was found that satisfactory activated sludge can be formed and an effluent 
of desired quality can be obtained by thorough agitation of sewage in shallow 
tanks by means of Sheffield paddles. Under proper conditions the method of 
aeration is highly satisfactory. Satisfactory aeration is obtained, with the 
lowest expenditure of power, by submerging the paddles from 6 to 9 in. in the 
mixed liquor. Under-aerated and bulking sludge, a low biochemical oxygen 
demand modulus, medbianical difficulties, and inefficient pumping equipment all 
point to the conclusion that the circulation of sewage through an aspirator by 
means of a pump which must lift the sewage into the aspirator head is not a 
successful method of sewage treatment Aeration of sewage throx^h an aspi- 
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rator is mechanically efficient and biologically and chemically satisfactory when 
the equipment is arranged with two or more aeration tanks and aspirators 
in series. 

AGEICTTITTIEAI ECONOMICS 

Economics with applications to agriculture, IS. F. Dummeier and R. B. 
Heeleboweb (New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 193i, 1. ed., pp. 
X+tJi2, figs. 60). — ^This is a college textbook planned for “general courses in 
economics in an environment in which agriculture is important, or in situations 
in which the instructor wishes to develop the principles of economics through 
the problem method of approach.” Its objective is to present the generally 
accepted principles of economics and their application to the present problems 
of agriculture. The several chapters cover economic problems of agriculture; 
the European background of modem economic life; American economic dev^- 
opment; production and business organization; the law of diminishing returns; 
some principles of trade and production; farm organization ; exchange value 
and the market; demand, supply, and market price; cost of production and 
price; effects of monopoly, public authority, and custom on price; monopoly 
and agriculture; money and credit; price-level movements and agriculture; 
labor and wages; capital and interest; land returns and land values; risk, risk 
bearing, and profit; international trade and agriculture; the tariff and the 
farmer; taxation and the farmer; agricultural credit; transportation and other 
public utility problems; marketing and cooperation; land utilization; business 
cycles and depressions; rural and urban prosperity; the farm problem and the 
Government; economic control under the New Deal; and capitalism and its 
critics. Questions and problems and a list of suggested readings are included 
for each chapter. 

Farm management crop manual, compiled by R. L. Adams and L. A. 
Cbawfosd (Berkeley, Calif., 1933, pp. 4+20d).— This mimeographed manual 
was compiled “for the use of fann managers, appraisers, investigators, stu- 
dents, and others who may have nded of a collection of pertinent crop data 
applicable to farm organization and management in California, so that they 
may better study the income possibilities and financial requirements of various 
farm enterprises.” The major producing areas in California of the principal 
field, fruit, and truck crops are indicated, and data are presented, chiefly in 
tabular form, as to yields and selling prices of crops, different items of costs 
of production, costs of production of different crops, etc. 

Current Farm Economics, Oklahoma, [October 1934] (Oklahoma 8ta., 
Cur. Warm Boon., 7 (1934), No. 5, pp. 77-95, figs, g).— Included are statements 
regarding the general agricultural situation and the cotton situation, by L. S. 
Ellis (pp. 79-83), the wheat situation, by R. A. Ballinger (pp. S3, 84), and the 
animal products supply situation, by P. Nelson (pp. 84-87). Short articles are 
included entitled The Farm Credit Situation in the Light of Recent Develop- 
ments, by Ellis (pp. 87-91), and Some Immediate Readjustments to be Made 
in the Farmer^s Standard of Living, by 0. D. Duncan (pp. 91-93). 

Types of farming in Idaho. — il^icnltural resources and factors af- 
fecting their use, H. A. Vogel and N. W. Johnson (Idaho Bta. Bui. 207 
(1934), PP- ^0, figs. 3d).— This bulletin, prepared in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A., is the first of a series. It is 
based primarily on data from the 1930 U. S. Census of Agriculture. Maps and 
charts with interpretative text show, usually by counties, the ownen^p of 
105831—3 5 8 
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the land resources; percentage of land in farms; number, location, and size 
of irrigated and nonirrigated farms and variations in size of such farms; 
changes, 1920, 1925, and 1930, in the percentage of farm area utilized by farms 
of different sizes; percentage of land cultivated and tillable in 1929; changes 
from 1919 to 1929 in cultivated area per farm ; predominant types of pastures 
in 1929; relative importance of different irrigated crops; geographical distribu- 
tion of chief crops^ 1929, and kinds of livestock on January 1, 1933; changes 
in acreage of major field crops, 1919-29 ; acreages, 1919 and 1929, in different 
fmits; proportion of various types of livestock on farms, January 1, 1932; 
general grazing and feeding areas for beef cattle and sheep; changes in the 
number of various classes of livestock from January 1, 1922, to January 1, 
1934; value per acre of land and implements and machinery; average annual 
and monthly rainfall; average range in normal and extreme temperatures, by 
months ; number of frost-free days at selected stations, by years 1913-32 ; dis- 
tribution of population, 1930; and changes in rural population between 1920 
and 1930. 

An economic survey of agriculture in the eastern counties of England, 
1931, 1932, 1933 {Cambridge Univ, Dept, Agr,, Farm Boon, Bra/nch Rpts. 
19 {1982) pp. VII+89, figs, 2; 21 {1933), pp, yi+89, figs, 4; 22 {1934), PP- 
r/-f77, figs. 8). — This series of reports, which set forth the results of annual 
surveys made in the six counties forming the principal grain growing districts 
of England, are based upon records obtained firom over 1,000 farmers each year. 
Each report discusses the weather conditions and prices during the year that 
it covers. 

No. 19 is largely descriptive in character and includes chapters discussing the 
general, size group, and locality group averages; analyzing the data, usually by 
size of farm groups, regarding different crops and kinds of livestock and 
different costs (labor, feeding stuffs, livestock, rent, fertilizers, seed, and mis- 
cellaneous) ; and giving data as to equipment, size of fields, drainage, private 
drawings in kind, vocational experience of occupier, cooperation, and farm 
accounts. It also discusses the effects of efficiency in the use of labor, rate of 
capital turn-over, efficiency in livestock production, value of oulput, and the 
interpretation of farm accounts. 

No. 21 summarizes tlie data on farm capital, gross income, wheat deficiency 
payments ”, gross charges, net return, gross output, social or net output, etc. ; 
describes the economic organization of farming in the various sections of the 
area and some outstanding successful farm organizations; discusses size of 
holdings, small holdings, mechanization, specialization, and enterprise costs of 
production; and includes data as to unemployment in agriculture, tractors, 
motor vans, fixed engines, size of fields, mole drainage, ownership of holdings, 
the effects of age of occupier on profits, secondary business interests of occu- 
piers, and farmers keeping accounts. 

No. 22 summarizes the financial and economic data for the year, describes 
some profitable and some unprofitable farm organizations, and includes data 
on size of farm and crop yields per acre, lime deficiency, age of occupiers and 
length of experience and tenancy, birthplace of occupiers, and wireless owners 
and broadcast preferences. 

Part-time farming for income, R. L. Adams and J. L. Wabtn {Califemia 
8ta. Bui. 581 {19S4), PP* fig* l)* — This bulletin was prepared “ to guide the 
prospective part-time fhrmer by pointing out the mistakes made by misin- 
formed purchasers and by iudicating something of the status and possibilities 
of part-time farming.” It is based on records obtained from 81 part-time 
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farmers within the communities contiguous to San Francisco Bay and 76 such 
farmers in areas contiguous to Los Angles. 

Analysis is made of the principal commodities produced; the organization 
of the farms, including frequency and intensity of enterprises, types of farm- 
ing, size of farms, sources of income, farm contributions to family living, 
amount of sales, methods utilized in selling products, cash expenditures, net 
income, labor contributed by operator and family, etc.; the acquisition of the 
farms, including year of purchase, purchase price, initial payments, mortgage 
indebtedness, interest rates, taxes, rental value of dwellings, types of dwell- 
ings, etc. ; and of personal data concerning the farmers, including age, nation- 
ality, size of family, experience in farming and other occupations, outside 
earnings, reasons for engaging in and quitting part-time farming, disad- 
vantages of part-time farming, etc. A number of suggestions and recommen- 
dations are made for the guidance of persons contemplating engaging in 
part-time farming. 

Bibliography on land settlement, with particular reference to small 
holdings and subsistence homesteads, compiled by L. O. Beecaw, A. M. 
Hannat, and E. M. Colvin (t7. Sf. Dept Agr., Miso. Pub, m pp. IV + 

492 ). — ^This is a collection of references to publications, most of which are in 
the files of the Library of Congress and the library of this Department, on 
land settlement in the United States and in foreign countries which are likely 
to be useful to those interested in the literature of subsistence homesteads, 
small holdings, and land settlement as relief for unemployment. It covers 
small holdings, allotment gardens, garden cities, soldier settlements, part-time 
farming, decentralization of industry, irrigation and reclamation projects, and 
the present-day back-to-the-land and subsistence homestead movements. Ref- 
erences to war-time allotments, the cultivation of vacant lots to increase pro- 
duction in war time, and labor, penal, correctional, welfare, and other insti- 
tutional farm colonies have been omitted. No systematic search was made 
for references to legislation. 

Part 1 (pp. 3-16) includes general references to land settlement and to land 
settlement in the United States and in foreign countries. Part 2, land settle- 
ment in the United States (pp. 16-200), is subdivided into reclamation and 
irrigation settlemenls, soldier settlement, back-to-the-land movement, 1931-33, 
decentralization of industry, Henry Ford’s farm-factory plan, and States, 
alphabetically arranged. Part 3, land settlement in foreign countries (pp. 
201-419), is arranged by countries alphabetically. 

A critique of land tenure research, M. M Kelso (Jour. Land and Pul). 
UtU. Boon., 10 (1934), No. 4, PP- 39 1-402). --The tenancy situation in the 
United States, present research in land tenure, the bases for classification of 
land tenure, and the subjective and objective factors of land tenure patterns 
are discussed. The degree of freedom of management possessed by the indi- 
vidual — a basis of man’s relation to man — ^is set forth as a better basis of 
classification of persons making up the tenure pattern than is their relation to 
the land— a legal concept. The methods of making studies under the former 
basis are outlined. 

Farm real estate values in Minnesota, E. 0. Johnson (Minnesota 8ta. 
Bui. 307 (1934), pp. 8, fig. 1 ). — ^Tables present, by counties, the value per acre 
of farm real estate as shown by the Federal Censuses, 1879-1930, and the aver- 
age sale price per acre of farm real estate, by 2-yr. periods from 1919-11 to 
1932-^, based (except 1932-33) on data obtained from county records by the 
Minnesota Tax Commission. The indexes (1912-13=100) of sale values are also 
shown for each of the six districts of the State; 
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Semi-annual index of farm real estate values in Ohio, January 1 to 
June 30, 1934, H. B. Moore (Ohio State Univ., Dept Rural Ncom. Mimeogr. 
But U (1934), PP- [4]).— This is a continuation of the series previously noted 
(E. S. B., 71, p. 717). 

Cost of producing farm crops in eastern Canada, E. S. Hopkins, J. M. 
Armstrong, and H. D. Mitchell (Canada Dept Agr. Bui. 168, n. ser. (19S4), 
pp. SI, figs. 13). — ^This is a revision of the bulletin previously noted (B. S. B., 
63, p. 385). The discussion of costs of production covers the 8 yr. 1923-30 and 
includes some additional crops. The material on farm tractors is based chiefly 
on 308 replies to a questionnaire on the situation in 1930. 

A survey of the cost of producing potatoes in the Shafter-Wasco dis- 
trict of Kem County, A. Shultis (Berkeley: Calif. TJniv., Agr. Ext Serv., 
1934, PP- S). — Tables are included showing the costs in 1933 per acre and per 
100 lb., by items, for each of 11 potato enterprises, and the average labor, 
material, cash overhead, and investment, depreciation, and interest on invest- 
ment costs, by items. A table showing an estimate of costs in 1934 is also 
included. 

Cost and efficiency in prune production in western Oregon, H. D. Scun- 
DBR and B. S. Besse (Oregon Sta. Bui. 292 (19S1), pp. 95, figs. 32). — ^Three 
hundred and seventy-flve yearly records covering the years 1923-26 were ob- 
tained from 155 prune farms. The records are analyzed to i^ow the cost of 
production of prunes, total and cash, the variations in such costs, the cost of 
drying prunes, the flxed and seasonal costs, and the profits and losses in prune 
growing. Other analyses are made to ascertain the effects on costs and profits 
of yields, size of orchard, labor requirements and efficiency, drying efficiency, 
and grade and price of fruit. The present organization of the prune farm is 
discussed, and adjustments in organization are suggested. The present situa- 
tion of prune growing in western Oregon is described and the future of the 
industry discussed briefly. 

The average bearing prune orchard of 28 acres was found to be carrying an 
investment of $471 per acre, of which $463 was the appraised value of the 
orchard itself. During the 4 yr. (2 normal crops, 1 light, and 1 heavy crop) 
the average yield per acre was 1,836 lb. The average cost of production for the 
different years ranged from 4.37 ct per pound to 8.81 ct., averaging 6.25 ct. per 
pound, of whidi 45 percent was for labor and 27 percent for interest on in- 
vestment. The cash cost amounted to 50 percent of the total cost. The fixed 
costs amounted to 49 percent, preharvest costs to 16 percent, and harvest costs 
to 35 percent of the total costs. The average price recdved for all prunes dur- 
ing the period was 5.75 ct per pound. Forty-three percent of the records 
showed costs of production less than the price received. 

Over the 4-yr. period the enterprise as a whole paid all cash costs and 
depreciation and earned good wages for all direct labor on prunes of the 
operator and his family and 3.15 percent interest on the investment for prunes. 
About 35 percent of the farms diowed a profit above total cost after allowing 
good wages for all labor and 5 percent on the investment for prunes. Ten 
percent of the farms failed to get back even cadi espenditnres, and 43 percent 
had from moderate to severe losses. 

Yidd was the most important factor affecting costs and profits. With a 
price of 8 ct. per pound, only 1,200 lb. per acre are required to pay cost of 
production, while 3,500 lb. are required with a price (ff 5 ct. per pound. An 
average yield over a period of years of 1,500 lb. or more of dried prunes is 
necessary to justify the use of land for prunes. Age of orchard was not an 
important factor in yield, paying yields being obtained usually from orchards 
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6 yr. old, althoTigh generally orchards do not reach fall bearing »ntn 12 or 15 
yr. old. 

The study indicated that 20 acres of prunes is a satisfactory economic unit 
on a diversified farm and 40 acres for a specialized prune farm. Labor distri- 
bution was a striking weakness in the prune enterprise as a specialized type 
of farming. BflBeiency of labor inside the drier and type of drier had a marked 
effect on costs and grade of prunes on prices received. 

Diversification is the outstanding need on most western Oregon prune farms 
A study showed that the group of operators with the highest average farm 
incomes and composed of operators of diversified prune farms had only 16.5 
percent of their time during the year unoccupied in direct labor, while the group 
of operators with the lowest incomes and composed of operators of specialized 
prune farms had 84.8 percent unoccupied. 

The future for prune farming “ appears to be a period of continuing severe 
competition. Three ways of meeting this competition successfully are sug- 
gested: (1) Through reduction of the cost of producing prunes; (2) through 
better organization of the prune farm as a whole; (8) through dev^opm^t of 
a marketing organization that will handle the entire Northwest crop. With 
reasonably low cost of production-good land, good cultural methods, efficient 
operation, and a diversided farm organization— it is believed the low-cost pro- 
ducer can meet competition successfully and find in the Oregon prune a 
profitable, permanent enterprise.” 

Cost of producing queen and package bees in California, R. L. Adaks 
and F. E. Todd (California 8ta., 193$, pp. 8-4- [d]). — ^This is a study made in 
cooperation with the Pacific Coast Bee Culture Fi^d Laboratory, Bureau of 
Entomology, TJ. S. D. A., of the cost of producing queen and package bees in 
California. 

An analysis of the operations of the Hayward Poultry Producers’ 
Association, J. M. Thvlet and J. B. Schneides (Calif oma Sta., 1934, PP* 
39, figs. 5 ). — ^The organization, development, business operations, polides, 
financial condition, operating efliciency, legal problems, etc., of the association 
are described and analyzed, and suggestions made as to dianges in policies 
and operations. 

Amounts and kinds of feed fed to Michigan dairy cows, E. B. Bixx. 
&ta. Spec. Bui. 250 (1934), PP- 28, figs. 8).— The data presented are 
compiled from the Dairy Herd Improvement Association annual summary 
sheets for the years 1927-80. Of the records, 3,156 were for Holstein and 3,567 
for Jersey and Guernsey cows. In making the analysis the cows were grouped 
as to whether Holsteins or Jerseys and Guernseys, annual milk production, 
whether or not a significant amount of succulent roughage was fed, and as to 
whether in southern Michigan, northern Michigan, or the Upper Peninsula. 

The average weights of the cows were greater in the higher production 
groups. In the higher production groups cows were pastured fewer days and a 
higher percentage of the cows were fed alfalfa hay than in the lower production 
groups. The amount of concentrates fed per cow increased more than the 
amounts of succulent and dry roughage as production per cow increased. The 
amount of roughage fed per unit of production decreased as total production per 
cow increased. Feed costs per pound of butterfat were nearly 30 percent higher 
for cows producing approximately 175 lb. pmr year than for those producing 
325 lb. per year. Costs continued to decrease, but at a slower rate^ up to a 
production of about 500 lb. of butterfat per year. The feed costs per 100 lb. 
of milk were somewhat less for Holsteins than for Jerseys and Guernseys. Such 
costs per pound of butterfat were somewhat higher for the Holsteins. 
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An economic study of the collection of milk and cream in Maine, G. F. 
Dow {Maine Sta. Bui. S73 (193^), VP- 10B-H5, figs. 7).— “This study includes 
ii presentation of important changes that have occurred in the collection of 
milk and cream in Maine from 192S to 1932, and an analysis of the factors that 
affected the cost of collection during 1930-31. The data for 1928 were based 
on records of 6,580 dairymen, who included all farmers who delivered milk or 
cream to the larger dairy dealers in Maine. The information for 1930-81 was 
secured from 1,802 dairymen, each of whom sent in a complete reply to a 
questionnaire pertaining to his collection of milk or cream.” 

From 1928 to 1933 the number of plants of larger dealers in the State de- 
creased about one-third. Plants receiving milk for out-of-State shipment de- 
creased from 23 to 8 and the number receiving cream decreased nearly one-half. 
The average frequency of delivery to country receiving plants increased from 
4.1 times per week in 1928 to 6.5 times for milk in 1930-31 and from 2.6 times 
per week in 1928 to 3 times for cream in 1930-31. In 1928. 35.4 percent of milk 
was delivered by hired collectors and 24 percent by railroad, as compared with 

76.2 and 1.4 percent, respectively, in 1930-31. The percentages for cream were 
46J2 and 20.2, respectively, in 1928 and 70.9 and 8.7, respectively, in 1930-31. 

In 1928 the average hauling distance for milk was 3.3 miles and for cream 

5.2 miles. In 1931 the average distances were 12.5 and 14.3 miles, respectively. 
The average distances in 1930-^1 were 3.1 miles for farmers hauling independ- 
ently, 4.3 miles for dairymen who exchanged hauling, 14.4 miles for hired collec- 
tors, and 23.3 miles for railroad shipment. 

The average costs of collection, including hired collection, raih'oad shipment, 
and delivery by dairymen themselves, in 1930-31 were 36 ct. per 100 Ib. for 
milk and 92 ct for cream. Hired collectors hauled milk about 30 percent more 
economically than individual dairymen for distances of less than 3 miles and 55 
percent more economically for distances of 6 to 8.9 miles. When 2 or 3 dairy- 
men exchanged hauling, the costs were reduced 29 percent for milk and 20 
percent for cream. When 3 or more exchanged, the reductions were 56 and 
53 percent, respectively. On three-fourths of the collection routes a uniform 
rate was charged regardless of distance, and on only about 5 percent of the 
routes was there a rate adjustment made to those producers having larger than 
average volume of milk or cream. 

The average costs for hauling by individual fanners increased from 27 ct. 
per 100 lb. for milk and 79 ct. for cream for distances of less than 3 miles to 
67 ct and 51.57, respectively, for distances of 6 to 8.9 miles. Hauling costs 
averaged 5 ct. per 100 lb. for milk and 21 ct. for cream less for producers living 
on improved roads than for those living on unimproved roads. Hauling costs 
were only 29 ct. per 100 lb. of milk and 68 ct. for cream in concentrated dairy 
areas, as compared with 41 and 95 ct., respectively, in the least concentrated 
areas. 

Costs and returns in operating milk and cream collection routes in 
Maine» G. F. Dow (Maine Sta. Bui. 374 (1934), pp. 147-189, figs. 6).— Analy- 
sis is made of the costs and returns on 90 collection routes during the year 
ended June or July 1932. 

Of the total trips made, 92.2 percent were with trucks, 5.7 percent with 
horses and trucks, and 2.1 percent with horses alone. The average gTinnai 
cost of operating motor trucks was $925, or 4.8 ct per mile. The cost per mile 
decreased from 5.52 ct for trucks used for less than 15,000 miles during the 
year to 4.25 ct. for those used for 25,000 miles and over. The total cost of 
operating collection routes averaged $1,225, of which 60.6 percent was for the 
use of motor trucks, 35.9 percent for collector’s labor, and 3.6 percent for extra 
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man and horse labor. The average cost per 100 lb. was 18 ct. on milh routes, 
50 ct. on cream routes, and 23 ct. on all routes. The average amounts re- 
ceived by collectors per 100 lb. were 27, 70, and 34 ct., respectively. The average 
labor returns to collectors were 53, 45, and 52 ct. per hour, respectively. Costs 
per 100 lb. on all routes decreased from 47 ct. where less than 1,000 lb, were 
hauled per trip to 14 ct. where 3,000 lb. or over were hauled per trip. Labor 
returns per hour increased from 35 to 67 ct, respectively. 

Volume per mile and miles per ti*ip accounted for 83 percent of the variations 
in cost per 100 lb. for collection, volume being the more important. The average 
(*« Election costs increased from 6.5 ct, per mile on routes 70 miles and over in 
length to 9.7 ct. per mile on routes less than 30 miles long. They were 9 ct. 
on routes with relatively poor roads and 7.2 ct. on those with better roads. 
The average distance traveled per trip was 52 miles and the average time per 
trip in the summer 6.6 hr., of which 33 percent was used in loading at the farm, 
53 percent in traveling, and 14 percent at the receiving plant. 

Financial operations of Ohio farmer owned elevators during the fiscal 
year 1933—34, B. A. Wallace {Ohio State Univ„ Dept. Rural Boon. Mimeogr, 
Bui. 75 (1934), 111+14) • — This is the sixth number of the series pre- 

viously noted (E. S. IL, 71, p. 719). 

Cotton under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, H. I. Rickabds (Wash- 
ingtofi, D. C.: Brookings Inst., 1934, PP- yilI+129+141, figs. 3). — ^This is the 
fourth of the series previously noted (B. S. R., 72, p. 268). It covers the 
developments up to July 1, 1934, in chapters on the cotton situation, May 
1933, Government offers, administrative organization, the sign-up campaign, 
tlie plow-up campaign, effect of program on 1933 production, effect on farm 
incomes, increase in 1933 farm income in the South, cost of the 1933 program, 
cotton options, the ten-cent cotton loans, processing and compensatory taxes, 
summary statement, foreign loans and emergency relief purchases, the 1984-35 
program, and compulsory control. 

Farm price of cotton in relation to quality. — A progress report, G. E. 
Allred, G, H. Hatfield, and P. B. Botek (Tennessee Sta. Bui. 153 (1934), pp. 
32, figs. 11). — ^This is a progress report of a study made in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Agricultmral Economics, U. S. D. A. It is based on 13,420 pur- 
chases of single bales of white and spotted cotton sold in 1 to 7 local markets 
during the years 1928-29 to 1931-32, inclusive, and data supplied by the Mid- 
South Cotton Growers Association as to prices paid for 20,212 bales of such 
cotton purchased by it. Samples from the purchases in the local markets 
were classified by the U. S. Department of Agriculture classifiers. The grades 
and staple lengths of the cooperative purchases were determined by the 
association. 

Tables and charts show for the single-bale and cooperative purchases the 
grade and staple length distribution and the average premiums and discounts 
in the Memphis and local markets and paid by the association for different 
grades and staple lengths. Other tables and charts show like data for some 
of the individual markets and the daily price variations in the price for cotton 
of the same quality in some of the local markets. Type of market as a price 
factor and point buying are discussed briefly, and some suggestions are made 
for the improvement of local market prices. 

The average premiums above and discounts for white cotton from the price 
for middling cotton paid in the central and local markets and by the Mid- 
South Cotton Growers Association were, respective, for good middling -f-0.44, 
-1-0.02, and -|-0.3 ct, strict middling +026, +0.01, +0.25 ct, strict low middling 
—0.43, —0.09, and —0.34 ct., and low middling —1.3, —1.07, and —1.29 ct 
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The percentages that the grower actually received of the equitable share of the 
respective grades in the total amount paid for all white and spotted cotton 
were: White cotton middling fair 94.3, strict good middling 91.2, good middling 
97.4, strict middling 99.5, strict low middling 103.7, low middling 97.4, strict 
good ordinary 104.9, and good ordinary 117.1 ; and spotted cotton good middling 
99.1, middling 103.9, strict low middling 103.9, and low middling 106.6. 

The average staple-length premiums and discounts (base==%-m. white 
cotton) in the central and local markets and paid by the cooperative associa- 
tion were for shorter than % in., —0.98, —0.3, and —1.24 ct; U in., +0.25, 
+0.03, and +0.32 ct; 1 in., +0.61, +0.05, and +0.6 ct; and 1* in., +1.11, 
+0.09, and +0.95 ct. The total differences between the actual amount paid 
growers and the ideal proportion amounted to 1.78 percent for staple length and 
1.16 percent for grade. 

Quality of cotton produced in Xew Mexico, 1928—1932, J. B. Ken- 
nedy and J. 0. OvEEPECK (New Mexico 8ta. Bui, 225 (1934), pp. 27, figs, 8),— 
This study was made in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, U. S. D. A. Tables and charts are included and discussed lowing (1) 
for each of the 5 yr. the percentages of the cotton ginned in New Mexico, the 
Mesilla and Bincon Talleys (Dona Ana and Sierra Counties), and the Pecos 
Valley (Chaves and Eddy Counties) that were of different grades and staple 
lengths; (2) the average percentages, 1928-32, of cotton ginned in the United 
States and New Mexico of different grades and staple lengths; and (3) the 
average percentages, 1928-32, of cotton ginned in New Mexico prior to October 
1, during October, during November, December 1 to January 15, and after 
January 15 of different grades and staple lengths. The general organization 
for the production and distribution of pure seed is described briefly. 

Cotton represented about 42 percent of the total cash income from all farm 
crops in New Mexico for the 5-yr. period, 192832. Of the cotton ginned in 
New Mexico during the period, 56 percent (dassed as strict middling and above 
and 83 percent of the staple was 1 in. and longer, as compared with 39 and 
24 percent, respectively, for the United States. Practically all of the New 
Mexico cotton ginned 1^ in. and longer graded middling or above. More 
than 90 percent of the New Mexico cotton was tenderable on future contracts. 
Of the cotton ginned prior to November 1, an average of 54 percent was good 
middling or better and 90 percent strict middling or better. Very little was 
spotted or colored. Most of the 1% in. and longer cotton was ginned prior 
to November 1. The average staple length decreased gradually during October 
and November and very pronouncedly after December 1. 

Grades averaged slightly higher and staples almost * in. longer in the 
Mesilla Valley than in the Pecos Valley. The average staple length of lA 
in. for the State was made possible by the production and distribution of seed 
of one variety, Acala. 

Cotton production in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, P. K. NoasRis (17. 8. 
Dept Apr., Bur, Agr, Bcon,, Foreign Agr, 8erv,, F, 8, 62 (1934), PP- [2]+iS, 
figs. 5 ), — The area and its population, climate, agriculture and commerce, and 
the development of cotton production in the several districts are described. 

Belation of quality to the retail price of eggs in New York City, A. B. 
Gans ([New York] Cornell 8ta, Bui. 597 (1934), PP- S2, figs. 21).— This study 
was made "to determine some of the quality factors which influence the 
consumer demand for eggs, to measure quantitatively the r^ationShip of these 
doctors to the retail prices actually paid for eggs in the market, and to deter- 
mine the extent to whi(di the present New York grade requirements reflect the 
consumer preferences for various quality factors.” 
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Data collected by official inspectors of tbe dairy and food bureau of the State 
department of agriculture and markets of New York for the New York metro- 
politan area were used. These included records of 2,060 doz, eggs obtained 
from December 9, 1930, to April 24, 1931, and records of 886 doz. obtained for 
tlie period February 1 to April 28, 1932. Analyses based on cross tabulations 
were made of the relations between prices and color of shell, cleanliness, and 
uniformity of shape of shells, type of container, grade mark on container, 
weight per dozen, weight per dozen and shell color, range in weight in the 
dozen, range in weight and type of container and total weight, depth of air 
cell, Candler’s scores of air cell, white, and yolk, and number of eggs per 
dozen with germ development, blood and meat spots, or inedible. 

Other tables show the interrelationships between the various scores of the 
interior condition of the eggs and of a composite index of the interior condi- 
tion and price, shell color, weight of eggs, and depth of air cell. Multiple cor- 
relation analysis was made of the relationship to prices of number of white 
shells per dozen, number of dirty shells per dozen, weight per dozen, depth of 
air cell, and index of interior condition. Coefficients of curvilinear and joint 
relationships between weight, interior condition, and price were determined by 
the use of contour lines. Other tables and charts also show the effects of the 
grade of individual eggs and of the dozen and the relation of grade on carton 
and composite index of interior condition of the eggs on prices received. Some 
of the findings were as follows : 

In general, white eggs sold from 3 to 5 ct. per dozen higher than brown eggs, 
and brown eggs from 1 to 4 ct. per dozen higher than mixed-color eggs. Eggs of 
high quality, however, brought approximately the same price regardless of shell 
color. Eliminating the influence of size, interior condition, depth of air cdl, 
and shell color, each dirty egg reduced the price per dozen approximately 9.6 ct. 
Eggs uniform in shape brought a premium of about 3 ct. per dozen, but no 
premium was paid for uniformity in size. The premium for eggs in cartons 
was equal approximately to the cost of the carton in 1989-31, but did not cover 
such cost in 1932. 

Consumers apparently very definitely associated the grade marks B and O 
with low-quality eggs. Eggs in cartons without a grade mark brought an aver- 
age price higher than sfinilar eggs in cartons carrying B or 0 grade marks. 
Depth of the air cell and the Candler’s score of the interior condition were 
closely related, but for eggs of a given interior condition there was little rela- 
tionship between the depth of air cell and price. As the number of eggs per 
dozen with slightly tremulous air cells, firm and clear whites, or visible yolks 
increased, the pidces paid increased, but at a steadily decreasing rate. On the 
basis of the combined index of interior condition, eggs of the highest grade 
brought a premium of 12 ct. per dozen in 1939-31 when the price of eggs aver- 
aged 41 ct. per dozen and a premium of 19 ct. in 1932 when the average price 
per dozen was 27.5 ct The average interior condition of tlie brovm e^s was 
lower than that of the white eggs and higher than that of the mixed-color eggs. 
In general, a given percentage change in weight affected the price more than a 
like percentage change in the interior condition, but the price varied more 
consistently with interior condition than with size. 

The correlations of price, number of dirty shells per dozen, wei^t (ounces 
per dozen), air cell (eighths of an inch), and index of interior condition, using 
the 1939-31 records, showed the following percentages of variability in price 
were accounted for by the four factors: White eggs, using individual records, 
15, and using group averages, 34; brown eggs, using individual records, 35, and 
using group averages, 74. The correlations of price, weight, and index of inte- 
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rior condition shOAved 32 percent of the variability to be accounted for by these 
two factors in the case of white eggs and 72 percent in the case of brown 
The relationships of these two factors to price were also found to be curvi- 
linear and joint. 

In general, relatively little premium was paid for size if interior condition 
was low, or for interior quality if size was small. As these factors increased 
above the average, the pr^iums decreased. Consumer demand for quality 
apparently was not reduced in proportion to the average decline in prices 
for 1330-31 to 1932. Inspector’s grade of the dozen was not closely related to 
price, due primarily to the grade standards regarding uniformity in size and 
regarding tolerances, which resulted in many dozens being classed as grade C 
even when the quality of the eggs equalled others meeting grade A requirements. 
From the relationships between quality and price, it appears that the classifi- 
cation of eggs into more than four grades is justified. Grades on containers 
had an Important influence on price. 

Monthly indev numbers of farm prices, California, 1910—1934, H. J. 
Stover and D. R. Rush (California Bta. Bui. 56Q, Bup. (1934), PP- 17). — This is 
a supplementary report to Bulletin 569 of the station, pre\iously noted (E. S. R., 
71, p. 415). The commodities included in the monthly indexes are beef cattle, 
veal calves, hogs, ^eep, lambs, milk, milk fat, butter, eggs, chickens, wool, 
horses, barley, wheat, oats, corn, hay, alfalfa, cotton, potatoes, beans, oranges, 
lemons, and apples. Tables show the monthly index numbers, January 1910 
to August 1934, inclusive, for the following groups of the 24 commodities : All 
commodities, livestock and livestock products, meat animals, dairy products, 
poultry products, grains, fleld crops other than grains, and fruits. Other 
tables compare the farm prices of the several commodities and groups in 
August 1932, 1933, and 1934 and the averages for the periods 1919-14 and 
1924-28. Comparison is also made of the annual indexes for the 35 commodities 
included in Bulletin 569 and the annual averages of the monthly indexes of 
the 24 commodities included in the present report. 

Barley statistics with special reference to Oaliforniaf J. B. Schneudeb 
and D. W. Smtthb (California 8ta., 1984, PP- 1^^ 1).— Included are tables 

giving statistics concerning barley production in the 10 leading producing 
nations of the world, the United States, and the 7 principal barley-producing 
States ; California production, carry-over, exports, and consumption of barley ; 
and the exports, domestic malting, and domestic feed markets for California 
barley. 

California utilization of linseed oil and general economic facts relat- 
ing to flaxseed, E. W. Braun (Berkeley: Calif. XJniv., Agr. Ext. Serv., 1988, 
Pl>- [23+77, figs. 2). — ^Tables are included showing the volume of linseed oil 
utilized in California, the world and United States production of flaxseed, 
imports into the United States, import duties, volume of linseed oil crushed in 
the United States, flaxseed prices at principal markets, and the relation of 
such prices to linseed oil and linseed meal prices. 

Poultry statistics relating to the southern counties of California, E. 0. 
VooBHiES (California Sta., 1934, pp- S3 ). — ^Included are tables showing the 
average monthly wholesale prices of different classes of poultry and of rabbits 
at liOS Angeles; monthly farm prices in the United States and California of 
chickens and turkeys; cold storage holdings of poultry in the United States, 
the Pacific section of the United States, Los Angeles, and San Diego ; receipts 
of dressed poultry at Los Angeles and the origin of such receipts ; etc. 

£^g statistics relating to the southern counties of California, E. C. 
VooRHiEs and J. B. Schneideb (California 8ta., 1984, PP. 73, fig. I).— This is 
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a compilation of economic information re^^arding eggs, relating specifically to 
southern California. Data are included as to specifications for different stand- 
ards, prices in southern California cities, farm prices in California and States 
shipping eggs into southern California, receipts of eggs in and shipments from 
California, cold storage holdings, cost of poultry rations, egg-feed price ratios, 
volume of egg sales, retail prices in southern California, etc. 

Fruits and vegetables received in trucks in the Columbus ivholesale 
markets, 1929— 19S3, C. W. Hauck {Ohio State Univ., Dept Rural Boon. 
Mivrteogr. Bui, 73 {1934), PP* [11+37, figs, 7). — ^This is a continuation of the 
series previously noted (E. S. R., 70, p. 554). The receipts for 1933 are set 
forth, comparisons made with previous years, and the trends shown. 

Market distributiou of car-lot shipments of fruits and vegetables in 
the United States, J. W. Pabk (17. 8, Dept Agr,, Tech, Bui. 445 (1934), PP- 
30, fig. i).— Analysis is made of available statistics, chiefly for 1930 and 1931, 
on the market distribution of car-lot shipments of fruits and vegetables. The 
relative importance of markets according to population, location, and commod- 
ity and the regularity of distribution, distance of origin of supply, relative im- 
portance of various commodities in the supply, etc., are discussed for the various 
markets. Tables and a map included and discussed show the location of pro- 
ducing areas and the principal markets, the fluctuations in daily market sup- 
plies as measured by price, the unloads per 100,000 population in various mar- 
kets and groups of markets, and the variations in car-lot distribution among the 
markets from year to year and in composition of the fruit and vegetable supply 
in certain markets, and make comparisons of the season’s supplies in different 
markets as measured by price and of various metropolitan districts as car-lot 
markets. Some data are included as to motor-truck movements of truits and 
vegetables. 

American cooperation (W asliington, D. C.: Amer. Inst Coop,, 1933, pp. 
X+588) . — This is a collection of papers and discussions presented at the ninth 
summer session of the American Institute of Cooperation, held at Ealeigli, N. G., 
July 24-29, 1933. 

In addition to the opening addresses (pp. 1-26), approximately 50 papers 
with discussions are included on the place of cooperatives under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act (pp. 27-85), new national credit policies and cooperation 
(pp. 87-140), current developments in cooperative buying (pp. 141-194), qual- 
ity improvement (pp. 195-215), membership problems (pj). 217-236), problems 
in marketing livestock (pp. 237-258), poultry (pp. 259-2S1), dairy products (pp. 
283-341), fruits and vegetables (pp. 343-404), cotton (pp. 405-473), and tobacco 
(pp. 475-533), and cooperative marketing activities of southern farm women 
(pp. 535-676). 

Governmental costs and taxes in some rural New York towns, H. M. 
Haag {INew Yorkl Cornell 8ta. Bui. 598 (1934), pp. 50, fig. 1). — ^Data covering 
the calendar year 1980 were obtained chiefly from financial records of the towns 
and county records for the 71 towns of Allegany, Chenango, Genesee, and 
Schuyler Counties, N. Y. The towns and the sources of their income are de- 
scribed. Analysis is made of town expenditures for different purposes, the 
county expenditures charged to towns, special district expenditures, variations 
in town-highway costs, costs of general government in towns, and the tax rates 
for the general fund and for the highway fund. Taxable wealth, value of 
taxable property per mile of highway, highway mileage, highway expenses, 
population, etc., are used as the basis of the analysis. The possibilities of 
changing town tax rates through changes in services, cost of performing units 
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of seiYices obtaining income from other sources than property laxes, and 
changes in the tax base are discussed. 

The average expenditures per town increased from $9,159 ior towns with less 
than $1,000,000 of taxable wealth to $32,356 for those of $3,000,000 and over of 
taxable wealth, averaging $17,528. For all towns, 74.1 percent of the expendi- 
tures were for hi^ways, 4.6 for welfare, 4.3 for debt service, 3.4 for special 
services, 3.2 for general administration, 2.3 for assessment of taxes, 1.8 each 
for elections and unusual expenditures, 1.4 each for health and buildings and 
equipment, and less than 1 percent each for protection, tax collection, vital 
statistics, and school attendance. As the wealth per town increased, the 
percentage for highways decreased and those for welfare and special services 
increased. 

The town tax rate for all town funds increased from an average of $2.41 
per $1,000 full value of taxable property in towns with $5,000,000 or more of 
taxable wealth to $15.89 for towns with less than $500,000 of taxable wealth. 
The total taxes per capita increased from $3.78 to $11.56. 

Rural tax delinquencies in California, G. M. Peterson (California 8ta., 
[193^], pp. [36]). — ^This is a summary of the data on tax delinquencies col- 
lected by the Federal Civil Works Administration under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A., and the Giannini Foundation of 
Agricultural Economics. Tables show among other things, by counties by years 
1928-33, the total assessed valuation, total taxes levied, collected, and delin- 
quent for all property and for properties 3 acres and over outside of cities ; the 
number, acreage, average size, and assessed valuation of properties 3 acres and 
over delinquent and the amount of delinquency; and the number, acreage, 
amount of first d^inquency, and redemption or purchase of properties 3 acres 
and over in size delinquent 5 yr. and deeded or subject to deed for taxes. 

BXIEAL SOCIOLOGY 

Population mobility in rural Connecticut, J. L. Hypes {[Connecticut} 
Storrs 8ta, Bui, 196 (1934), pp. 73, figs. 13 ). — ^While the rural population of 
the United States declined 4.8 percent between 1920 and 1930, that of New 
En^and increased 1.9 percent. The process of urbanization has not pro- 
ceeded uniformly, Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont being much more 
rural, for example, than Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

Mobility in Connecticut has two important aspects. The population of 14 
suburban towns increased 50 percent, while 40 towns in the eastern and western 
highland regions lost population during the decade ended 1930. Thirty-three 
other towns in these two regions made a gain of 100 or less. The other aspect 
is the movement to and from the State. In 1930, of the 1,606,903 people con- 
stituting the State, 56.7 percent were bom in Connecticut, 19.2 percent in 
other States, and 0.2 percent were bom of United States parentage in outlying 
possessions, on the sea, or abroad, while 23.9 percent were foreign born. On 
the other hand, every State of the Union has received people born in Connec- 
ticut, the aggregate being equal to 20.8 percent of her present population. 
In 1930 there were enough greenhouse and other farmers living within the 
Goi^orate limits of places having a population of 2,500 or more to constitute 
0.9 perecnt of the entire population of New England. The rural nonfarm 
population of New England is sufficiently large to be important and is increasing, 
and in Connecticut it was roughly five times as great as the farm population. 

The mobility of six towns was analyzed. Of residential moves, 61.3 percent 
were moves of residence without corresponding change in place or type of 
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work. The probability that the residence rather than the place or type of work 
will be changed is in the ratio of 1.6:1. Both residentially and vocationally, 
the foll-tiine farmers are the most stable of all the groups classided, including 
part-time farmers, nonfarmers, and retired farmers. 

Full-time farmers averaged 93.4 acres, part-time farmers 69.7 acres, non- 
farmers 15.1 acres, and retired farmers 31.1 acres. Among the households 
having children, the full-time farmers led in average number of children per 
family, but over 40 percent of the childless families occur among the full-time 
farmers. 

The amount of commuting seems least in the areas characterized by an 
important agriculture and greatest in areas where the agriculture is of a 
general subsistence or part-time nature. Of the 206 commuters, 55.3 percent 
have moved to these rural areas directly from the city. Group participation of 
commuters does not seem to have been affected seriously by change of residence. 
The best gross farm incomes were made by the part-time farm noncommuters 
($3,984), followed closely by the full-time farm noncommuters ($3,910). Com- 
muting under the conditions provided by Connecticut towns, however, furnishes 
a widely accepted and favorable means for economic and social adjustment. 

The significance of the findings is discussed. 

F00DS---HTIMAlSr NUTRITION 

Lane medical lectures: Biochemical studies of nutritional problems, J. 
C. Deummond (Stanford Univ. Puls,, TJniv, 8er,, Med. 8ci., 3 (1934), No. 2, 
pp. 106, ftps. 6). — ^The five lectures given in the twenty-fourth course of Lane 
medical lectures April 3-7, 1933, are as follows: The Character of Modem 
Problems of Nutrition, The “Protein Factor’* in Nutrition, The Nutritional 
Value of Pats, The Fat-Soluble Vitamins in Nutrition, and The Water-Soluble 
Vitamins in Nutrition. 

[Food and nutrition studies at the Florida Station], O. D. Abbott, L. W. 
Gaddxth, and 0. F. Ahmann (Florida 8ta. Bpt. 1938, pp, 81-85). — ^Included in 
this progress report are further findings in the previously noted studies on 
plant pigments as sources of vitamin A, effect of diet on worms in diildren, 
the glucosides of citrus fruits, and methods of preventing the development of 
rancidity in pecans and pecan oil (E. S. B., 69, p. 303), and preliminary findings 
in studies on the lecithin synthesis in hens on a vitamin A- and lipoid-free diet, 
changes in the hematopoietic tissues of rats on a diet low or lacking in vitamin 
A, and the less common mineral constituents in the aifii of citrus fruits. 

Foods and nutrition (Hawaii 8ta. Bpt. 1933, pp. 23-26). — ^This progress re- 
port (B. S. B., 69, p, 747) includes data on the iodine content of 30 samples 
of Hawaiian-grown vegetables and other food products, the sterol content and 
vitamin value of avocado oil, the vitamin Bi content of fresh daikon (oriental 
radish) and commercial takuwan (daikon pidded in salt and rice bran), the 
composition and vitamin content of green soybeans, the vitamin C content of 
fresh pineapple juice, whole guava, and canned guava juice, the vitamin D con- 
tent of various organs of the opihi (a Hawaiian shellfish), and the hemoglobin 
regenerating value of the opihi. 

[Studies in foods and nutrition at the Utah Station], J. B. Gbeaves, 
A. P. Bbown, and B. L. Hm (Utah 8ta, Bui, 250 (1934), PP- 44, 51, 52, 51, 
58). — Progress reports are given on an extension of the study of the nutritive 
value of high v. low calcium- and phosphorus-carrying wheat to attempts to 
equalize the nutritive value of Turkey and Kanred wheats by the addition of 
phosphorus to the latter, a comparison of height, weight, age data for rural 
school children with the Baldwin-Wood standards, and an extension of the 
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investigatioii on soft-cnrrl milk (B. S. R., 65, p. 689) to studies of the chemical 
and physical differences between soft- and hard-curd milk and the relationship 
of soft-curd milk to subclinical mastitis. 

Foods and drugs, J. M. Bartlett (Maine Sta. Off. Inap. 151 (1934), PP* 
28 ). — ^In this annual report on the results of the chemical examination of 
food and drug samples (B. S. R., 70, p. 128), tabulated data are given on the 
water and milk fat content of 98 samples of American cheese; the milk fat 
content of 150 samples of ice cream; and the content of water, sucrose, and 
invert sugar in 49 samples of molasses. Of 43 samples of blueberries sent to the 
station for analysis for arsenic, 31 were below or only slightly above the toler- 
ance (0.1 grain per pound of fruit) and 12 contained from 2 to 3 times the 
tolerance. 

[Meat cooking charts] (U. S. Dept. Agn, Bur. Home Econ., Meat Coohvng 
Charts 1-7 (1934), VP- 7). — ^This is a series of seven charts (size 20 by 30 in.) 
with the following titles: Do you know meat cuts and cook according to the 
cut, roasting a tender cut, stuffing low-priced tender roasts, broiling tender 
steaks and chops, pot-roasting a less-tender cut, braising a less-tender steak, 
and ground meat in savory ways. Each chart is illustrated with reproductions 
of photographs showing typical cuts and the main steps in the cooking process. 
These charts are not available for free distribution or individually, but are sold 
in sets by the Superintendent of Documents at a price of 50 ct. per set. 

Changes in the pectic substances of fruits during storage, T. N. Mosms 
([Gt. Brit.l Dept. 8ci. and Indus. Res., Food Invest. Bd. Rpt, 1933, pp. 155- 
161 ). — ^Preliminary comparisons were made of the color, flavor, and gel prop- 
erties of jams and jellies prepared from raspberries, strawberries, gooseberries, 
and red and black currants in the fresh state and after storage for from 
6 to 8 mo. at temperatures of —5®, —10®, and —20® 0., with and without the 
addition of sugar or sugar sirup and preliminary heating at 90° for a 
few minutes. The effect of the addition of sulfurous acid, with and without 
preliminary heating and followed by storage, was also tested. 

In general the best results both as to color and flavor and to jellyng 
qualities were secured with storage of the untreated berries at —20®, and the 
poorest with treatment with sulfurous acid followed by storage at room 
temperature. Preliminary heating prevented the destruction of pectin by the 
sulfurous acid. Unsatisfactory results with respect to jellying properties 
were obtained in most instances with the berries which had been treated with 
sugar. 

The preliminai-y tests were followed the next season by quantitative studies 
of the extent of destruction of pectin in gooseberries and raspberries after 
similar treatment and storage, as determined by measurements of the strength 
of the pectin gels by means of an apparatus which measures the force required 
to turn a noncorrodible metal spade through an arbitrary number of degrees 
when it is embedded to a standard depth in jelly set in a standard vessel at a 
definite temperature. 

After 4 months’ storage at —10® the loss of pectin, as thus determined, 
amounted to from 15 to 25 percent for the raspberries and about 35 percent 
for the gooseberries. Storage at — 20® had no destructive effect on the pectin. 
At ordinary temperatures sulfurous acid completely destroyed the pectin and 
toughened the tissues, particularly the skin, of the gooseberries, but after 
preliminary heating and cooling before adding the sulfurous acid there appeared 
to be an increase in the pectin content of the mateilals stored for 4 mo., 
and there was no toughening of the skins. The results with strawberries were 
inconclusive. Increased pectin content wns also noted in similar experiments 
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with apple pomace, and was found to be due to better extraction of the pectin 
and possibly to some improvement in its quality rather than to any alteration 
of pH in the finished jelly. 

With fruits heated to destroy enzymes and stored at — 5® the results were 
promising, although not entirely satisfactory as regards prevention of mold 
and complete preservation of pectin. It is thought that these slight changes 
could be entirely avoided by the use of slightly lower temperatures, such as 
-6® to -7®. 

Gastric digestion of raw and boiled milk in infants, J. W. Olgivie and 
O. D. Peden (Lancet [London^, 19 S 4 y IT, No, 2, pp. 7d-7S).— The effect of the 
boiling of cow’s milk on its gastric digestion in infants was tested by the 
fractional test meal method on 17 infants from 3 to 23 mo. of age, using as 
indices of the course of digestion the amount of free HCl and total chlorine 
and the degree of total acid, peptic activity, soluble nonprotein nitrogen, and 
soluble calcium. The test food consisted of boiled or raw milk in amounts 
varying with the age of the subject, and the gastric contents were examined 
before and at half-hour intervals for 2 hr. after the feeding. 

Although there were wide variations in results in the different subjects, 
there were no consistent differences attributable to the form of the milk. 
For instance, the amount of curd was more abundant with boiled milk in 9 
cases and with raw milk in 7, and equal in amount in 1. In 13 tests with 
raw and 14 with boiled milk, there was obvious curd at the end of 2 hr., while 
in 4 with raw and 3 with boiled milk the 2-hour specimens were free from curd. 
There appeared to be a slight advantage for boiled milk over raw in the solubil- 
ity of the calcium, but the maximum figures for raw milk ranged from 33.3 to 

80.3 mg per 100 cc, with a standard deviation of 12.5 for raw milk and from 

27.3 to 91.4 mg per 100 cc, with a standard deviation of 18.1 for boiled milk. 
Of the 24 pairs of half-hourly samples, half showed higher values for non- 
protein nitrogen with boiled and half with raw milk. 

The authors conclude that digestion of milk is not adversely affected by 
boiling. 

Functional efficiency and body-build in the young male adult, H. A. Tbeajo- 
GOLD (Lancet (LondonL ^934^ I, No. 26, pp. 1377^1382, fiffs. 11). — ^In this report 
the term functional efficiency is used to denote “ (1) capacity to endure severe 
or prolonged physical stress ; (2) capacity to endure severe or prolonged mental 
stress; (3) a high resistance to disease and a more rapid recovery rate than 
normal if any such disease is contracted.” The term body build is used to 
express the relationship between age, height, and weight and is recorded in 
terms of weight with reference to normal standards. To study the possible 
connection between variations in body build and functional efficiency, the 
records of successful entrants to the Royal Air Force, England, both as airmen 
recruits for general service and as pilots, were examined, including the entrance 
records and the records for subsequent disease and invaliding. The conclusions 
of the report, which is illustrated by diagrams, are as follows : 

“ (1) There is a definite relationship between varying degrees of body build 
and functional efficiency, whether viewed from the points of capacity to endure 
severe or prolonged physical or mental stress or resistance to disease generally. 
(2) Capacity to endure severe or prolonged physical stress as evidenced by 
athletic prowess is found most commonly among overwei^ts. An exception to 
this is seen in long distance athletes, among whom underweight is commoner 
than overweight (3) Incapacity to endure severe or prolonged mental stress, 
as evidenced by invaliding from the service through psychic disorders, is 
commoner among individuals underweight on entry to the service than among 
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overweights. (4) GHiis applies also to disease as a whole, and particularly in 
the ease of infective diseases, such as pulmonary tuberculosis. The greater 
the degree of underweight on entry, the greater the likelihood of invaliding 
from the service on medical grounds. (5) It is uncommon for overweight in- 
dividuals to become imderweight and vice versa.” 

Body-build and functional efficiency (Lancet [Lon&oni, 19S4j I, No, 26, 
pp, HOO), — In this editorial comment on the investigation noted above, 

attention is called particularly to the disparity between the conclusions drawn 
with respect to underweight and the usual practice of life insurance companies, 
which consider overweight applicants a greater risk than underweight. “ The 
suggested answer to this is that the poorer functional efficiency of the under- 
weight person encourages him to lead a relatively sheltered life, and that 
the accompanying tendency to arterial hypotension provides a consequent 
immunity to some of the cardiovascular catastrophes of later life. From the 
point of view of sickness insurance, however, the underweight must compare 
unfavorably with the overweight in his greater liability to disease — k fact ta 
which companies which specialize in sickness policies have not, so far as we 
are aware, paid any particular attention.” 

Protein, calcium, and phosphorus intakes of college women as indi- 
cated by nitrogen, calcium, and phosphorus outputs, M. M. Sbameb, H. F. 
Evers, M. G. Fletcher, and D. I. Gallemobe (Jour. Nutrition, 7 (19S4), No. 1, 
pp. 89-96).— In this contribution from the Kansas Experiment Station, the 
nitrogen, calcium, and phosphorus outputs of 25 college women on freely 
chosen diets during two periods of 4 days each were studied as an indication 
of protein, calcium, and phosphorus intakes. 

The data, tabulated by subject in decreasing order of output per 70 kg 
body w’eiglit, show that in the fall period all but 7 of the subjects fell below 
the Sherman standard for protein, all but 2 were above the standard for 
calcium, and 14 were above and 11 below the standard for phosphorus. In 
the winter period all but 3 of the subjects were below the standard for protein, 
3 were below for calcium, and 7 below for phosphorus. The average values for 
both calcium and phosphorus were well above the Sherman standard, but in 
both periods the average protein values, 62.8 and 60.7 g per 70 kg body weight 
were below the standard. 

Basal metabolism of old people, Y. Kisi^ and T. Ochi (Jour. Lab. and Clm. 
Med., 19 (19S4), No. 10, pp. lO'tS-lOlO, fig. 1).— Basal metabolism data for 94 
normal Japanese subjects whose ages ranged from 50 to 93 yr. are reported 
and compared with data for similar age groups as given in the literature. The 
age groups, with number of subjects in each and average basal metabolism 
values per square meter per hour, are as follows: For males, 50-50 yr., 13 
subjects, and 36.05 calories; 60-69, 15, and 34.91; 70-79, 10, and 33.16; and 
80-93 yr., 6 subjects, and 32.06 calories. Corresponding data for females 
were 54-59 yr., 8 subjects, and 34.02 calories; 60-69, 16, and 33.15; 72^-78, 18, 
and 31.9; and 8(V-86 yr., 8 subjects, and 30.42 calories. These data, as well 
as data for individual subjects, show a gradual decrease in metabolism with 
age, amounting to from 3 to 5 percent in each 10-year group. 

Prediction equations for estimating the heat production from the age of the 
subject have been calculated from the data and found to be as follows: For 
males H=42.50i2-— 0.1202 A and for females H=405902— 0.1086 A (H equals 
calories per square meter per hour and A age in years). 

The graphs of calories per square meter per hour plotted against age i^owed 
on the whole the closest agreement with the data of Krogh, although the curve 
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for the male subjects was almost the same as that of Harris and Benedict 
for the age period of from 50 to 59 yr., and that of the females resembled 
closely that of Aub and Du Bois, although at a slightly lower leveL 

The content of free and bound cholesterol in various parts of the brain 
of normal and polyneuritic animals [trans. title], H. G. K. Westeotbink 
{Arch. N^erland. Physiol. Sarme et Anim., 19 f, pp. 

Determinations of free and bound cholesterol in the brains of normal and poly- 
neuritic pigeons and rats revealed no differences which could be attributed 
to vitamin Bi deficiency, thus refuting the hypothesis that polyneuritic symp- 
toms are an outcome of an abnormally high cholesterol content of the brain, 
a condition prevented by increasing the fat content of the diet. 

Influence of mineral imbalance in the diet on the growth of the white 
rat and its chemical composition (Variations in potassium and calcium) 
[trans. title], L. SsiEBiQUE (Bui. Soc. CMm. Biol., 15 (19SB), No. 9, pp. 1221-- 
After establishing a basal diet for rats considered adequate in every 
respect, including the proportion of mineral elements, alterations were made 
in the mineral composition by increasing the potassium or the calcium. Rats 
were kept on the various diets for 90 days, at the end of which they were 
sacrificed and the entire bodies minus the intestinal tract analyzed for the 
different mineral constituenta 

The animals receiving an excess of potassium gained more in weight and 
those receiving an excess of calcium less than the normal controls. In the 
former (excess potassium), the ratios of Ca:P and Ga:K were lowered, and 
that of Oa : Mg remained unchanged. In the latter (excess calcium)* the ratios 
of Oa : Mg and Ca : K were raised, and that of Oa : P was not changed. The 
absolute mineral composition was not changed appreciably in any of the rats. 

Mineral composition of the white rat deprived of vitamin At Influence 
of unbalanced mineral content [trans. title], L, ^mebique (Bui. Soc. Chim. 
Biol., 15 (1935), No. 9, pp. lS35-123B).—’lDi addition to a control group of rats 
on a complete diet, 3 groups received the same diet without vitamin A, 1 of 
them with no other change, another with 3 times as much calcium, and another 
with 6 times as much potassium as in the basal diet The animals which died 
as a result of vitamin deficiency were analyzed as in the studies nqted above. 

Much greater changes tn the mineral composition were noted than in the 
previous studies. The ratios of Ca:P, Ca:Mg, and P:K were very greatly 
increased, and that of Ga : E was almost doubled. 

Influence of vitamins A and D on the frequency of tumors in the mouse 
[trans. title], B. Haede and N. Kobozieff (Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. [Paris], 
116 (1934), No. 24, pp. 848, 840 ). — ^The preventive action of vitamins A and D 
on mammary tumors in the mouse was tested on two groups of female mice 
from 2 to 3 mo. of age. The first lot of 26 were from a strain in which carci- 
noma was extremely rare and the other of 63 from a strain in which it was 
frequent The treatment consisted of a diet of y^low com meal, calcium, 
fresh legumes, and water supplemented about twice a week by 2 drops of 
cod-liver oil per mouse. The controls received the customary diet of bread, 
grains, fresh legumes, and water. 

During the 4 mo. of the experiment no mammary tumors developed in ^ther 
the controls or experim^tal animals of the resistant strain. In the second 
group, 8 of the 63 treated animals developed mammary tumors as compared 
with 28 of the 61 controls. These figures point to a marked lowering in sus- 
ceptibility to mammary adeno-carcinoma in mice in nonresistant strains sub- 
mitted to preventive treatment with vitamins A and D and calcium. 

105831—35 9 
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The influence of vi tamin A on the metabolism of the rat and the guinea 
pig [trans. title], A. Ohevaixieb and H. Baebt (Compt» Rend, 8oc. Biol, [Paris], 
116 (193i), ro. 25, pp, 1031-1039),— B&ml metabolism determinations on white 
rats on a normal diet gave average values of 10.58 calories per kilogram for 
animals weighing from 70 to 90 g, 10.71 calories for those weighing from 90 to 
140 g, and 8.05 calories for those weighing from 140 to 170 g. In comparison 
with these figures, animals from 70 to 90 g in weight which had been kept on a 
vitamin A-deficient diet until the appearance of definite symptoms gave an 
average value of 12.2 calories per kilogram, representing an increase of 13 
percent over the value established as normal. Other animals were fed the 
normal diet supplemented with 2,000 U. S. P. units of vitamin A in 0.1 cc of 
oil daily. A group averaging from 90 to 140 g in weight had an average value 
of 8.966 calories per kilogram, another weighing from 140 to 170 g an average 
of 7.138, and a third weighing from 170 to 190 g an average of 6.883 calories 
per kilogram. These values represent a lowering of metabolism amounting to 
16, 11, and 9 percent, respectively. 

In 19 basal metabolism tests on a single 450-500-g guinea pig on a normal 
diet, the average basal metabolism was 5.627 calories per kilogram and in 50 
tests on the same animal while receiving 10,000 units of vitamin A in 0.6 cc of 
oil daily, 4.55 calories per kilogram, representing a decrease of 15 percent. 
The conclusion is drawn that the absence of vitamin A in the diet increases 
and an excess decreases the basal metabolism, and that the decrease on excess 
vitamin A is greater the younger the animal. 

Fat soluble vitamins. — The ophthalmogenio properties of cer- 
tain rations low in vitamin A, 0. Baumann and H. Steenboce (Jour, Nutri- 
tion, 7 (1934), 1, pp, 41-50), — ^lu tMs continuation of the series of studies 

noted previously (E. S. R., 66, p. 491), a comparison of the effect of various 
factors on the production of ophthalmia in rats on a vitamin A-free diet is 
reported with the conclusion that ‘*the physical qualities of a ration which 
may allow irritating ingredients to lodge in the eyes of an experimental animal 
are factors which should be given consideration in the production and possible 
cure of ophthalmia. As the incidence of ophthalmia frequmitly leads to a second- 
ary effect on growth, the physical state of the ration may have an effect on 
growth as well It is accordingly recommended that when rations low in 
vitamin A are to be used for assay purposes, they should be so treated by 
cooking, moistening, or otherwise as to allay their dust-producing properties. 
In addition, it follows from our observations on growth and the production and 
cure of ophthalmia that a basal ration consisting of cooked policed rice 80, 
heated casein 12, sodium diloride 1, calcium carbonate 1, and yeast, high in 
vitamin B, 6. constitutes an excellent basal ration for determining vitamin A 
in concentrates such as cod-liver oil and the like^ This ration, furthermore, 
has the advantage of low cost, as its salt ingredients axe especially inekpenMve.’’ 

Studies on some new properties of carotene: Does there exist a local 
insufficiency of vitamins? [trans. title], S. Balachovski and F. Ratghevski 
(Bui, Soo, Chim, Biol,, 16 (1934) » No, 2, pp, 220-228). — To test the hypothesis 
that localized vitamin deficiencies may occur in the body, the eyes of 44 persons 
sofferiiig from some form of eye disorder w^ treated by inunction with a 
colloidal solution of carotene in 5 percent alcohol. Case reports are given for 
10 of these, illustrating cures of keratitis of varying severity, trachoma, and 
ulceratioxi. Of the entire series the authors state that in the majority the 
lesions were ameliorated following a single treatment with the carotene. 

It is noted that although the solutions of carotene used became decolorized 
rapidly they did not lose th^ therapeutic actlvlfy after decoloration, but on 
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the contrary appeared even more active. An analgesic effect was also observed 
in a number of cases. This was somewhat slower In appearing, in some cases 
not until after 48 hr., but was always very pronounced. 

A cutaneous manifestation of vitamin A deficiency, G. P. Goodwin (Brit 
Med. Jour., No, 5857 (19S4), pp. US, Following a brief review of litera- 

ture describing peculiar skin symptoms recently observed in certain cases of 
vitamin A deficiency in China, Ceylon, and Uganda and similar symptoms ob^ 
served more than 20 yr. ago among a few pellagra patients in Nyasaland, the 
author presents in considerable detail the report of a similar case, the patient 
being a lO-year-old boy whose diet had been conspicuously low in vitamin A. 

The symptoms were described as a dry, harsh “ goose-skin ” with a papular 
eruption most marked on the extensor surfaces. “ Other areas affected were 
the extensor aspect of the elbows, both shoulder regions, the buttodis and sacral 
region, and a small patch in the right preauricular region. There were numerous 
homy-feeling comedones on each knee; the nails of hands and feet looked 
drier than normal ; the hair and scalp appeared normal. A small area of moist 
eczema was present at the left angle of the mouth. The eyes showed no 
xerosis, but there was injection of the vessels of the conjunctiva running from 
the inner and outer canthi of the eye to the cornea. A distinct y^owing of the 
scleral conjunctiva was also present. Examination for evidence of night- 
blindness proved negative. There was no hoarseness; the tongue was red and 
smooth, being denuded of its superficial papillae, while the gums of the upper 
jaw were swollen, retracted over the carious upper incisors, and presented the 
appearance of pyorrhea.” Marked improvement, with almost complete recovery 
within 6 weeks, resulted from dietary treatment alone (including cod-liver oil) . 

A note from H. M. M. Mackay confirms the author’s diagnosis and states that 
several children have been found in the out-patient department of the Queen’s 
Hospital for Children, London, with a slight grade of an apparently similar 
condition of the skin. 

Vitamin A deficiency, E. J. Wbight (Brit Med. Jour,, No, S889 (19S4), P« 
^B4 ), — ^In this letter, occasioned by the paper noted above^ the author states 
that a similar condition was recognized by him as early as 1927 and described 
in west African medical literature under the name A and B avitaminosis disease 
of Sierra Leone. The condition is said to be increasingly recognized in the 
Tropics and to occur most frequently in school children and pregnant women. 
Failure or dimness of vision is considered one of the most baffling symptoms of 
this disorder. 

Other factors than vitamins B and G in the vitamin B complex, B. 0. 
Lewis (Jom, Nutrition, € (193S), No. 6, pp, 555-570).— A critical review of the 
literature, with a bibliography of 63 titles. 

Growth of rats fed high protein rations supplemented by different 
amounts and combinations of vitamins B (Bi) , G (Bs) , and B complex, 
L. D. Fbancis, a. H. SiOTH, and L. B. BCendel (Jour. Nutrition, 6 (1555), 
No. 6, pp. 455-555).— Data collected in an earlier investigation, In which rats 
were subjected to unilat^l nephrectomy and fed diets of varying prot^ 
content (E. S. B., 65, p. 794), have been studied with respect to the effect upon 
growth of different quantities of vitamins B and G and the B complex when 
fed as supplements to diets containing 18, 50, and 90 percent of casein. 

The animals receiving 50 percent casein grew as well as those receiving 18 
percent and better than those rec^ving 90 percent. When yeast was used 
alone as a supplement to the diet furnishing 18 percent prot^, Ofi g daily 
gave better results than the other two levels tested, 0.4 and 1.6 g. On the 
diets containing the larger amounts of protein, any one of these levels of yeast 
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served as well as the other. With yeast and tikitiM extract the best growth 
was secured at a yeast lev^ of 1.6 g. On diets containing 90 percent protein, 
the best growth was secured when yeast at the 1.6-g levd was supplemented 
with either tikitiM or autoclaved yeast 

The authors conclude that, "in the absence of yeast, both an excess of B 
with a Tninimnin of G, or an excess of G along with a small amount of B are 
unsatisfactory growth stimulants. ProbaMy autodaved yeast and tik it i ki 
extract famish only some of the necessary B vitamins.” 

The influence of the amount and composition of the diet on the course 
of vitamin Bi deficiency [trans. title], H. G. K Westesnbrink (Arch, N^er- 
land, Phu^iol, Somme et An&n,^ 19 (19$4), No, i, pp, -Following an 

extensive and critical review of the literature on the subject from 1912 to 1932, 
inclusive* a series of experiments is reported in which comparable groups of 
20 pigeons each were fed the same quantities daily of vitamin Bi-free diets 
differing only in the principal source of energy, which was cane sugar for one 
group and peanut oil for the other* 

The average number of days before the first symptoms of polyneuritis 
appeared was 19±4 for the sugar diet and 27±7 for the peanut oil diet To 
make certain that no vitamin Bi was being furnished by the peanut oil, a 
third group of 10 pigeons was ^ven the peanut oil diet with the oil purified 
by boiling with alcoholic potassium hydroxide.. The average time before the 
onset of polyneuritis in this groiQ> was 26±3 days. 

These findings are thought to support the condusion of Lecoq (E. S. B., 69, 
p. 760) and others that the need for vitamin B is less on a high-fat than a 
hi^-carbobydrate diet Three possible explanations are suggested: (1) That 
fat has a soaring action on vitamin Bi as suggested by Evans and Lepkovsky, 
(2) that in each case vitamin Bi is used at the same rate but that the presence 
of large amounts of fat in some way ddays the onset of polyneuritis, and (3) 
that the excess carbohydrate produces toxic metabolic products whidi in the 
absence of vitanain Bi are not removed and result in polyneuritis. 

The loss of vitamin Bi from certain organs of pigeons on a vitamia 
Bi-free, carbohydrate-rich, fat-deficient diet and on a vitamin Bi-free, 
carbohydrate-free, fat-rich diet, together with a comparison of the 
vitamin Bi content of organs of rats and pigeons [trans. title], H. G. K. 
Wesxesnbbiwk (Arch, N^erlmd, Physiol Somme et Anim., 19 (ISSi), No, 1, 
pp. 116-121, flgo, 3}.-— The first of the three hypotheses suggested in the paper 
noted above was investigated by feeding rats, as supplements to a vitamin 
Bi-deficient diet, the dried powdered organs (liver, heart, brain, and muscle) 
of pigeons which had subsisted for 13 days on the two vitamin Bt-deficient 
diets of the previous study. No difference could be detected in the two series, 
the vitamin Bi in both eases being practically exhausted at the end of 13 days. 
This is thought to disprove the theory that there is a difference in the rate of 
exhaustion of vitamin Bi reserves on diets ridi in carbohydrate and fat, 
respectivdy. 

On the glycogen content in the liver of pigeons and rats by Bi-avita- 
minosis, H. Abivaua (JBul. Ayr, Chem. Boo, Japan, 10 (19S4), No. IS, pp, 
47-d5).— Studies are reported on the glycogen content of the livers of pigeons 
and rats on various vitamin Bi^ree diets as well as complete diets. 

In the case of pigeons, those which developed the disease without losing 
much body weight stored more glycogen than those on a normal diet, while 
those suffering from inanition as well as vitamin Bx deficiency had less glycogen 
than the controls. Underfed pigeons also had less glycogen, but In pigeons 
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cared by the administration of active oryzanin (a vitamin Bi preparation), 
the content of glycogen was more normal. 

In rats fed carbohydrate-rich synthetic (vitamin Bi-free) diets, the glycogen 
was without exception 1.5 times higher than normal. In the animals cared by 
active oryzanin, the glycogen content was reduced to the normal level. In 
rats developing the typical symptoms of avitaminosis on a carbohydrate-free, 
high-fat, vitamin Bi-free diet, there was no increase of glycogen. 

The author condudes that the abnormal increase of glycogen in the liver 
of rats fed a vitamin Bi-free diet is a secondary phenomenon of the disease. 
Inasmuch as the diets contained vitamin Bs in the form of autodaved yeast, 
it is conduded that it is vitamin Bi whidi plays an important role in the 
metabolism of liver glycogen. 

Vitamin O in the hypophysis [trans. title], A. Giboud and 0. P. Leblond 
{C<mpt. Bend. 8oo. Biol. [Paris], 116 (1934), No. S3, pp. 6S9-6S1). —Ttds paper 
describes briefly the distribution of vitamin G in the hypophysis (ox) as 
determined by macroscopic and microscopic examination of sections stained 
with silver nitrate acidified with acetic acid. The most significant finding was 
the location of the greatest reducing activity in the chromophilic cells. 

The origin of vitaniln O in the mouse [trans. title], E. Habde and J. Wolff 
(Compt. Bend. 8oc. Biol [Paris), 116 (1934), No. 19, pp. fiSS-gPd).'— Titration 
with 2,6-dichlorophenolindoph^ol of extracts of various parts of the gastro- 
intestinal tract of numerous mice gave the following relative values: Liver 
O.ia-0.2, stomach 0.02-0.05, small intestine 0.1B-0B7, and cecum and ascending 
colon 0.05-2.12 mg per gram. The same rdative values were obtained with the 
authors’ modification of the silver method, namdy, absence or only traces in 
the stomadi, higher figures for the small intestine than the liver, and variable 
quantities in the cecum and ascending colon. 

In the guinea pig on diets containing vitamin G, the results were n^ative or 
only slightly positive in the stomach and in the cecum and ascmidlng colon. 
A considerable amount of the reducing factor could be demonstrated in the 
small Intestine and much more in the liver. In guinea pigs subsisting for 8 
or 10 days on the vitamin C-defident diet of the mouse, the gastro-intestinal 
tract did not reduce silver nitrate even after an hour of contact, but the liver 
showed a strong reaction within 15 min. 

Although the reducing action may not be due entirely to vitamin 0, the 
differences between the results obtained with the guinea pig and the mouse are 
thought to be of suffident magnitude to point to a fundamental differmice in 
the elaboration of reducing substances in the intestines of the two spedes. 

The effect on the vitamin^O content of apples of storage in the frozen 
state in the presence and absence of molecular oxygen, S. S. Zelva, F. Khm, 
and G. West ([Qt. Brit.) Dept Sol. and Indus. Bes., Food Iwoest. Bd. Bpt, 
1933, p. 80).— In this progress report (B. S. B., 71, p. 730), it is noted that 
Bramley Seedling apples, known to he rldi in vitamin 0, were found to lose 
practically all of their activity after S months’ storage in air at —5” 0. and 
about 70 percent for the same length of time at —10^. The destruction was even 
more marked after 6 months’ storage under the same conditions, but apples of 
the same variety stored in a vacuum showed no aig»redahle loss of vitamia O 
at —20® and only about 25 percent loss at —10® and —6®. 

Vitamin 0 in canned apples, S. S. Zilva and T. N. Mobbzs ( [Gt. Brit.) Dept. 
Sci. and Indus. Bes., Food Invest. Bd. Bpt, 1933, pp. 164f 185).— Apples of the 
Bramley Seedling variety were prepared as follows: Peeled and cored apples 
(a) and cored but not peeled apples (b) were steamed, after a very short im- 
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mersion in brine, on a covered hair-sieve over boiling water for 3 or 4 min. or 
until soft enough to give a solid pack. Lacquered No. 2% cans were then filled 
to weight, hot water was added, and after a short exhaust the cans were sealed 
and processed for 25 min. in boiling water. Apple peelings (c) were also 
steamed until soft and canned in the same way. 

Prophylactic guinea pig tests of the various products for vitamin 0 content 
showed that “(a) was only about a third as active as raw Bramley’s Seedling 
apples (1-2 international units per gram, calculated on a raw-apple basis, as 
compared with 3-5 for raw apple) ; that (b) was more active and contained 
about as much vitamin 0 as the unpeeled raw apple (3-6 international units 
per gram, calculated on a raw-apple basis) ; and that (c) was almost as active 
as the raw peel (about 15 international units per gi‘am, calculated on a raw 
basis) . The interesting point was that the removal of the peel before steaming 
was responsible for a great loss of the vitamin during canning.” 

The experiments were then repeated simultaneoudy with those of Kohman 
et al. (E. S. R., 53, p. 566) in which the apples were soaked in brine for from 
18 to 24 hr. before canning. The results confirm not only the preliminary 
studies in showing the preservation of vitamin 0 by process (b), but also the 
earlier findings of Kohman et al. The striking fact was that, making allow- 
ances for the presence of the peel, the vitamin was as well preserved in (b) as 
in the apples prepared by Kohman*s process, which, as mentioned above, entails 
little loss of vitamin 0.” 

The urinary excretion of vitamin € [trans. title], P. Eohmee, N. Bezsson- 
oiGB*, B. Sacbiz, and E. Stoxhb (Compt Rend. 8oo. Biol, [Pari«], 116 (1934) , 
No, 27, pp, HlJrUldf fig. 1).— As evidence that young infhnts have the power 
of synthesizing vitamin 0, data are presented on the bromine-fixing power of 
the urine of infants of varying ages from 2 to 23 mo. normally fed and 
deprived of vitamin O. The values corresponded closely up to 14 mo. and 
then became much higher for those deprived of vitamin C. 

Outline of a method for the determination of the strength of the skin 
capillaries and the indirect estimation of the individual vitamin 0 stand- 
ard, G. F. GbTHLZN (Jour. Lah, and Clin. Med., 18 (1933), No. 5, pp. 484^490, 
fig. 1}.— A description, with illustration, is given of the apparatus employed by 
the author in determining capillary resistance as a means of detecting mild 
defidencies in vitamin 0, the technic employed is described in detail with 
interpretation of the readings, and points to be observed in conducting the test 
on a large scale, as in schools, are discussed. 

The probable presence of ascorbic acid in the vitreous humor of ox eye 
[trans. title], 0. Buhazebt and P. Passelaigue (Oompt. Bend, Boo, Biol. 
IParis}, 116 (1984), No. B5, pp. 1035, 1086). --Attempts to isolate ascorbic acid 
from the vitreous humor of ox eyes resulted in the separation of an osazone 
soluble in sodium carbonate and giving a red coloration with sulfuric add. 
Further identification of this add aldehyde with ascorbic acid was impossible 
on account of lad^ of materiaL Determinations of ascorbic add by the use 
of Tillman’s reagent according to the technic of Birdi, Harris, and Bay, and 
of ascorbic add plus glutathione by iodometric titration, on five samples of 
vitreous humor gave values for glutathione ranging from 2.3 to 8 mg per 100 cc 
and for ascorbic acid of from 10 to 14.3 mg per 100 cc. 

Previous identification by others of ascorbic add in the aqueous humor and 
crystalline lens, together with the present proof of its existence in the vitreous 
humor, lead the authors to suggest that its presence in the eye is a physiological 
necessity, possibly for the metabolism of the retina. 
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Ascorbic add, experimental scurvy, and the Bezssonoff reaction [trans. 
title], G. Moheiqxjand, L. WBaxL, and P. Simon {Conipt Bend, Soc. Biol. 
[Paris], lie {1984), No. 21, pp. 543, 544).— Tests with the Bezssonoff reagent of 
the urine of guinea pigs on a scorbutic ration unsupplemented and supplemented 
with lemon Juice and with ascorbic add gave results paralleling the clinical 
findings. The animals receiving either supplement were completely protected 
from scurvy, and their urine gave a violet coloration with the BezssonofC 
reagent. 

Diet and reproduction.— IV, The bipartite nature of vitainin-Si, G. 
Gbijns and E. Dingbmansb (X. Akad. Wetensch. Amst&'dam, Proc. Sect. 8&., 
36 (1933), No. 3, pp. 24^248 ). — ^The methyl alcohol extract of wheat germ 
prepared according to the Evans method for concentrating vitamin E has 
been separated into two fractions, one of which promotes fertility in the male 
and the otlier in the female rat. The method of separation is described, and 
data are reported showing the fertility of males and females on the two frac- 
tions as sources of vitamin E and also on a fraction prepared according to a 
patented method for the extraction of the female hormone from wheat. This 
fraction proved to contain a fertilizing factor for males but not for females. 

Solar ultraviolet radiometry, 1— IV, W. D. Filming (Philippine Jour. 8ci., 
50 (1933), Nos. 2, pp. 185-188; 3, pp. 279-299, pi. 1, figs. 5: 51 (1933), No. 1, 
pp. 69-86; 53 (1934), No 3. pp. 339-878 ). — ^This investigation is reported in four 
papers as follows : 

I. The ultraviolet limit of sunlight . — To determine whether or not the limit 
of short wave lengths of sunlight, generally taken as about 290 m/i, is extended 
in the Tropics, solar spectographs were made with a refined technic at Baguio, 
P. I., at an elevation of 4,500 ft and at Manila from an airplane at an altitude 
of 10,000 ft. The tiiortest wave length that could be seen with certainty was 
293 mp at both levels. 

II. Instruments and methods . — ^This paper describes the apparatus used and 
methods dev^oped for the determination of the energy present in the ultra- 
violet region of sunlight in terms of absolute units (watts per square milli- 
meter) for four spectral bands— 290-310 m^, 310-370 mg., 370-400 jofi, and 
400-400 mjtt, as Well as the total energy in the sunlight between the limits of 
290 and 1,400 mp. Certain limitations in the method are discussed, particu- 
larly the errors involved if the sun is clouded over even slightly. For this 
reason determinations are made only with a cloudless sun. 

III. Comparative values for Manila and Baguio, Philippine Inlands. — ^Fol- 
lowing the methods described in the previous paper, solar energy values were 
obtained in the four sp<^ctral regions selected at Manila (sea level) and Baguio 
(4,800 ft. elevation). The observations at Manila were made from October 31 
to December 23^ 1931, with the majority of them in December, and at Baguio 
in January 1932. The means of the values obtained throughout the periods are 
tabulated according to air mass as morning sun values, afternoon sun values, 
and values for the day as a whole. The relative values for the two places are 

B 

given as — ratios. 

M 

The light in the visible region was about equal in energy for the two places, 
but in the three spectral regions in the ultraviolet the amount of energy was 
much greater in Baguio than in Manila. There were greater variations in the 
amount of sunlight in Manila than in Baguio. There was some evidence that 
afternoon sunlight in Manila produced erythema to a less degree than morning 
sunlight. Dust raised by city trafiSc is suggested as a possible explanation of 
this. 
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IV. The ultraviolet of sunlight in IfaniZa.— Data obtained by the same meth- 
ods as in the previous studies are reported for Manila for a period of 1 yr, 
from February 1932 to January 1933, Inclusive. Observations were made both 
morning and afternoon on every day when the condition of clear sun entirely 
free from clouds lasted for from 7 to 15 min. In all there were 65 morning 
and 39 afternoon observations. 

The most striking feature of the data is thought to be the absence of a 
marked peak of values such as has been found for June and adjacent months 
in other places. Several factors contributing to this are discussed. 

A comx>arison of the data with observations reported in the literature for 
New Orleans and Washington, D. 0., indicate that for equal air mass the solar 
ultraviolet energy In Manila is nearly the same at a given hour (10 a. m.) as 
in New Orleans but notably less than in Washington. The greater solar energy 
in Martiia in the winter months at this time of day is attributed to the much 
lower air mass than in the other places. The antirachitic efficiency of Manila 
sun is such that 15 minutes’ daily exposure of the entire skin surface to sun- 
light in October at 3 : 30 p. m. or 2 minutes’ similar exposure at noon through- 
out the year i^ould protect against rickets.” 

[Food allergy! (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 103 (1934), ^o. 17, pp. 1S7S-~1S85, 
1290-1293, figs. 7).— -The question of food allergy receives considerable attention 
in the papers noted below, 'which were presented and discussed at the 1934 
meeting of the American Medical Association : Specific Diagnosis and Treatment 
of Allergic Diseases of the Skin: Present Status, by A. P. Coca (pp, 1275-1277) ; 
Acneform Eruptions of the Face: Etiologic Importance of Specific Foods, by 0. 
White (pp. 1277-1279) ; Light Sensitive Dermatoses, by N. P. Anderson and S. 
Ayres, Jr. (pp. 1279-1285) ; and Abstract of Discussion (pp. 1290-1293), 

On the alleged toxicity of cod liver oil, W. M. Cox, Jb,, and A. J. Boos 
(Bui. Johns Hopkins Eosp., 54 (1934), No. 6, pp. 490-439, fig. i).— The con- 
flicting literature on the subject is reviewed briefly, with tabulated data sum- 
marizing the principal findings, and experiments are reported in which rats 
were fed cod-liver oil to the extent of 78 percent of the total calories, with 
control animals receiving the same amount of fat in the form of lard and with 
1 percent of cod-liver oil to furnish vitamins A and D. The feeding was begun 
at weaning and continued for 130 days. 

The rate of growth o fthe rats receiving cod-liver oil was definitely subnormal 
and much below that of the rats in the control group, but there was no histologi- 
cal evidence of pathological lesions in the heart, as had previously been noted 
by B. Agduhr. 

It is emphasized in the discussion that the present paper does not detract 
from the position that cod-liver oil cannot be fed at high levels without dele- 
terious effects, but that no obvious explanation for this has been found as yet 

TEXTILES AND OLOTHDTG 

Tests to determine the durability and extent to which raincoat fabrics 
are waterproof, R. Johnson and K. Cbanob (Textile Colorist, 56 (1934), 
No. 663, pp. 191, 192, figs, 3), — Popular raincoat fabrics of the current season, 
comprising 11 groups totaling 45 fabrics, were tested at the Iowa State Ool- 
ite, for tensile strength, elasticity, resistance to water, edge-cracking,' and 
fading. 

The breaking strengths of aU the fabrics tested, exc^t silk, in the warp, 
were above the specifications of the Proofers’ Division of the Rubber Associa- 
tion of America, Four groups-double-texture jersey, Jersey with flannel back. 
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oiled silk, and the lightweight fabrics of single texture — did not meet the 
requirement in the filling. Double-texture fabrics (except the tweeds), leathe]>- 
ette, police cloth, and imitation suede were high in breaking strength, while 
oiled silk was lowest in this reject. Double-texture Jersey had greater elas- 
ticity than the other fabrics, and trench cloth had the least. 

The heavy-napped fabrics and police doth ranked highest in resistance 
to water, Jersey with fiannel back and imitation suede second, and the double 
jersey, leatherette, and trench cloth ranked third. Lightweight single-texture 
fabrics and double-texture crepe were low in resistance, and tweeds and oiled 
silk were not resistant to water. 

The bright-colored fabrics in all groups lost the most color in exposure 
tests, whereas the neutral-colored fabrics faded the least. The fading in all 
cases, with the exception of oiled silk, was very gradual. 

All of the fabrics were resistant to the edge-cracking test except surface- 
finished fabrics in the lightweight group. The base fabric in the lightweight 
group of single-texture fabrics was destroyed after long exposure to weather. 
Tweeds and crepe fabrics stiffened more than any of the other groups. Trenidi 
cloth, heavy-napped fabrics, and leatherette usually ^owed no visible deterio- 
ration from exposure. The lightweight fabrics of single texture gave the 
lowest results in all tests, indicating that they were the least durable. 

HOME MANAGEMENT AND EaUIFMENT 

A survey of the cooking practices in Maine rural and village honse- 
holdSy M. M. Monboe {Marne Sta. Bui. S72 (19S4), pp. 89-107, i).-— In the 

survey reported, 299 members of women’s clubs and 634 members of farm 
bureaus answered questionnaires on size of household; fuels used for cooking, 
for heating the kitchen, and for heating water in both summer and winter; 
and lists of food served for three meals during a typical day, together with 
the method of cooking them. There were also secured 28 weekly records from 
club members and 103 from farm bureau members of all cooking done, with 
the foods used, methods of preparation, utensils, and length of cooking period. 

The data obtained are tabulated and discussed, and general suggestions are 
given as to the solution of problems arising when changing from wood or coal 
to electridly as a source of heat for cooking. These are summarized as 
follows : 

**In Older for the Maine housewife to be able to use the electric range at 
reasonable cost, she should secure other means of heating large quantities 
of water ; make a greater attempt to use the oven more ecouoxnically than she 
has been by baking more than one food at a time, and by using the oven for 
only those processes which cannot be satisfactonly cooked on the surface, 
or by using a smaU, low thermal capacity oven for short-time processes (if they 
occur sufficiently often to permit a saving in cost of operation which would 
make the purchasing on an extra oven a sound investment) ; utilize the beat 
stored in the oven and m the surface units by following one group of finished 
processes immediately with another group while the oven or the surface unit 
is hot ; and time her cooking processes so that foods will not be cooked longer 
than necessary.” 

Attention is called to Bulletin 371 (S. S. R , 72, p. 139) as offering practical 
suggestions concerning efficient practices bi the use of electricity for cooking. 

Time and cost evaluation of dishwashing by different methods, V E. 
Satbsb (Washington Sta. Bui SOS (1934), PP- 1^, figs- S).— This study consists 
of the comparison of the time required in washing dishes for serving a selected 
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breakfast lancb, and dinner for a family of five, using a hand method, a 
sink spray method, and an electric dishwasher method. The processes found 
from preliminary tests to he most desirable for each of these methods are 
described in detail, and data are reported for each on the time consumed, cost 
of equipment, and operating cost. 

The sink-spray method did not proTe satisfactory. With the ^ectric dish- 
washer the time saved over that required for hand washing amounted to 18.28 
min. per day, or 9.13 hr. per month. The total cost of owning and operating 
the dishwasher was calculated to amount to $2.95 per month as compared with 
a total cost of 45 ct. for the hand-washing method. 

The report includes a discussion, with references to the literature, of dish- 
waging problems from the ^andpoint of sanitation and energy, as well as 
time and cost. A list of 20 references to the literature is appended. 

Investigation of warm air furnaces and heating systems, VI, A. P. Kuatz 
and S. Konzo (717. Engin, Expt 8ta. Buh 266 (1934)* PP> 728, figs, 5d).— -This is 
the ninth progress report of these investigations and relates to the sixth feature 
of the work (B. S. R., 68, p. 570), 

In a preliminary study of forced air heating systems it was found that the 
installation of dampers is necessary in order to obtain proper heat supply and 
temperature balance in the rooms. The use of branch duets as small as 3 by 
10 in. in connection with much larger ducts is not to be recommended on ac- 
count of the excessive drop in temperature of the air flowing in such ducts. 
A high bonnet and large ducts at the bonnet act as a plenum chamber and serve 
to equalize the temperature of the air at the outlets from the bonnet. A cer- 
tain amount of gravity action takes place in a forced air system during the 
off-period of the fan. Most of this action occurs in ducts leading to second 
and third stories and complicates the problem of control for such systems. 

Studies of the performance characteristics of forced air heating systems 
shoT^ed that considerably higher capacity and furnace efficiency for given 
combustion rates may be obtained with a forced air system than with a gravity 
plant. The high furnace efficiency in a forced air system as compared with 
that for a gravity plant is not reflected ns an increase in over-all house efficiency 
or as a saving in fuel required to heat the house. The fuel consumption is 
practically independent of the volume of air circulated and of the type of 
control used in these tests. With continuous fan operation temperatures 1** 
to 2** F. higher near the floor and lower near the ceiling are obtained than 
the corresponding temperatures for a gravity plant. With intermittent fan 
operation no marked Improvement of the temperature near the floor occurs, 
but temperatures near the celling are approximately 1** lower than those for 
the gravity plant. 

Studies of pressure losses in forced air heating systems showed that static 
pressures measured in various parts of a forced air system are meaningless 
unless interpreted in the light of changes in air velocity as well as of friction 
and losses. Owing to the presence of i^ock losses, the magnitudes of 
whidi are largely uncertain, cimiplete and exact advance estimation of the 
pressure losses in a forced air system is practically impossible, and the actual 
pressures under which the plant operates may differ considerably from the 
predicted or estimated pressures on which the design of the plant was based,, 
without impairing the usefulness of the plant or preventing satisfkctor 7 
adjustment and operation. In the design of a forced air heating system a 
generous allowance should he made for the effect of damper^ particularly 
on the warm-air side. Such dampers may have to be .set to offer a very high 
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resistance in some of the worst or longest runs to take care of an unforeseen 
condition introduced by a poor branch. 

Tests of pressure losses through air fUlters in the forced air systems showed 
that the resistance of filters depends on the type of filter and on the closeness 
of the weave or the compactness of the material used in their construction. 
The total resistance in the system depends on the type of filter, the method of 
Installation, and the quantity of air passed per filter. The resistance of a 
filter increases progressively but not uniformly with the time of service. 

Tests of automatic control systems for forced air heating systems showed 
that the room air temperature may best be maintained within definite limits 
by operating the fan from the room thermostat (through a fan relay). For 
ideal operation the operating range of bonnet air temperatures should be varied 
either manually or automatically to corre^ond to the heating demands of the 
house. The most satisfactory operation of the heating plant required the main* 
tenance of a uniform combustion rate just sufficient to supply the heating 
demands made on the furnace. This requirement involves frequent openings 
and closings of the furnace damper and can best be fulfilled when the damper 
operation is dependent on both the room temperature and the bonnet air tem- 
perature. This is equally true for both gravity and forced air systems. 

In systems using intermittent fan operation uniformity in the length of the 
on- and off-periods of the fan is necessary in order to maintain equal temper- 
atures in the different rooms. With control systems involving intermittent 
operation of the fan it should be started between four and eight times per 
hour in order to obtain satisfactory regulation and equal temperatures in 
the different rooms. Continuous operation of the fan is advantageous in that 
it results in high bonnet efficiency, minimum air stratification, and low heat 
losses from the ducts. The total power required for intermittent fan operation 
varies from 10 to 100 percent of that required for continuous fan operaiion. 
In the case of intermittent operation the power required to start the fan 
contributes an additional load varying from 3 to 27 percent in excess of the 
normal running load over a range of indoor-outdoor temperature differ^ces 
of from 20® to 00®. The fuel consumption and over-all house efficiency are 
practically the same for intermittent fan operation and for continuous fan 
operation. A stack limit thermostat arranged to prevent flue gas temperatures 
from exceeding a predetermined upper limit can be successfully used to limit 
the combustion rate during periods of sudden load demand. 

Tests of furnace bonnets and baffiiug showed that cylindrical bonnets with 
straight vertical sides and flat top and bonnets shaped like a truncated cone are 
equally effective and are better than straight-sided flat-top bonnets which 
are only 7.75 in. above the radiator. The use of an annular baffle in the casing 
has no detrimental effect at combustion rates below 2 l 5 lb. per square foot per 
hour, and improves the capacity and efficiency at combustion rates above ZQ lb. 
per square foot per hour. 

Studies of warm-air rasters located near the ceiling and near the floor 
showed that hi^ side-wall registers with the common type of grills wh^ 
operated with low air v^ocities comparable with those practical for base^ 
board registers cause excessive stratification of the air in the room, resulting 
in high air temperatures in the part of the room above the 5-ft. levdL 
side-waU regi«Jters with the common type of grills should not be used with 
Che average velocity of the air at the register face less than 500 ft. per minute. 
Deflectors or louvers at the register face of high side-wall rasters, set to 
direct the air at an angle of 45'' downward, overcome stratification of the air 
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in file room but may produce objectionable air currents in front of the register. 
The use of vertical diffusers in addition to the horizontal louvers in connection 
with high side-wall registers is of no material advantage. Intermittent fan 
operation in connection with high side-wall registers results in greater strati- 
fication of the air in the room than that occurring with continuous fan opera- 
tion. Intermittent fan operation in connection with baseboard registers 
equipped with louvers set at 15® downward does not result in greater strati- 
fication of the air in the room than that occurring with continuous fan 
operation. 

Baseboard registers with the common type of grills should not be operated 
with air velocities at the register face greater than 300 ft. per minute. Base- 
board registers with louvers at the face set downward at an angle of 15® with 
the horizontal effectively eliminate air stratification in the room and permit 
the use of air velocities at the roister face as high as 500 ft per minute with- 
out the air currents becoming objectionable. With a baseboard register the 
addition of diffusers to deflect the air ontward 15® from a central vertical 
plane and downward 15® below the horizontal does not materially reduce the 
air temperature near the ceiling or increase it near the floor, but it does permit 
the use of air vdodties at the register face as high as BOO ft. per minute 
without the air^cnrrents becomiii^ objectionable. 

Studies also are reported of the performance of two types of air wafers 
and of heat emission from various surfaces. In the latter studies it was found 
that in the case of uninsnlated metal surfaces transmitting heat to air the 
nature of the metal and thidmess of the wall may bear little or no relation to 
the heat transferred. The character of the surface finish is a major factor 
In determining the heat transferred, bri^t metal surfaces transmitting less 
heat than msty metal or painted surfaces. Thin layers of insnlation placed 
on bright metal sorfaces transmittixig heat to air may result in increasing the 
heat transferred. Such surfaces should be covered with the equivalent of at 
least 0.25 in. of good insnlallon. Crimped asbestos paper has the same diar- 
acterislics as plain asbestos paper when used as a heat insulator. 

Bvral housing survey, A. P. Bbown (Utah Sta, BuL 250 (lOSJ^), p, 52 ). — 
A brief summary is given of the essential data obtained in the Utah rural 
housing survey conducted as part of the Nation-wide Federal Civil Works 
Administration Project noted below. 

Farmhouse plans, W. Ashby (U. 8. Dept. Apr., Farmers^ Bui. 17S8 (1934), 
pp. n+70, flffs. 40).— The plans here presented for low-cost farm dwellings 
were devdoped in connection with the Farm Housing Survey made in the 
spring of 1934 by the Department and the agricultural coUegf^ of 46 States 
with fnnds provided by the Civil Works Administration. 

The evolving house. — 1, A history of the home, A. F. Bemis and J. 
Bubcbabb 2nd (OamMdge: Mass. Inst. Technol., 1933, pp. XXXI+502, fps. 
153).— This is the first of a series of three volumes dealing with the fundamental 
features of housing. It presents the history of the home to provide a back- 
ground to housing development. It Includes three parts relating to pr^istorio 
and primitive homes, evolution of the modem American home, and modem 
homes of the world. 

hOchigaii farm homes, 0. H. Jefferson (Michigan Sta. Spec. But 251 
(1934), PP- 4^9 figs. 49).— The purpose of this bulletin is to present a number of 
carehilly prepared farmhouse plans, together with a brief discussion of some 
of the most important building problems so that many of the frequent mistakes 
may be avoided by the prospective builder. Information on home fumisbings 
by F. Gilmore and on landscaping the farm home by O. I Gregg is also included. 
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HISOELLANEOITS 

New Federal organizations: An outline of their structure and func- 
tions, L. F. ScHMECKrBiEE {Washington, D. C : Brookings Inst, 19Si, pp. 
/X+iP9). — ^The organizations described m this Ttolume are those established 
between March 4, 1933, and July 1, 1934, as well as the Beconstriictlon Finance 
Coiporation and the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. A biief account is 
given of the purpose of these organizations, the authority for their creation, 
the extent of their field organization, and a brief statistical measure of their 
activities. Among those of direct interest to agriculture whidi are considered 
are the Farm Credit Administration (pp. 24-36), the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration (pp. 83-93), the Federal Emergency Conservation Work (pp. 
104-108), the Federal Emergency Relief Administration (pp. 108-121), the 
Soil Erosion Service (pp. 135-137), the Subsistence Homesteads Division (pp. 
137-142), the National Resources Board (pp. 160, 161), the Science Advisory 
Board (pp. 166-167), and the Tennessee Valley Authority (pp. 177-186). 

Fifty-seventh Report of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Haven, for the year 1933, W. L. Siatb ex al. (Con/necticut [Veto 
Haven'i 8ta. Bpt 19SS, pp. [943], figs. 190).— In addition to the usual adminis- 
trative data, this report contains reprints of Bulletins 365-364, previously 
noted, and of the following circulars: Nos. 94, Testing Vegetables for €k>nnecti- 
cnt; Results for 193% by L. C. Curtis (pp. 1-16) ; 96, the Interpretation of Soil 
Tests, by M. F. Morgan (pp. 17-24) ; 9% Stewart's Bacterial Wilt on Sweet 
Corn, by G. P. Clinton and W. R. Singleton (pp. 25-36) ; 97, Fleas and Their 
Control, by B. H. Walden (pp. 37-42) ; 98, Late Blight of Tomatoei^ by A. A. 
Dnnlap (pp. 43-46) ; 99, Control of the Plum Curculio on Fruit Trees, by 
P. Garman (pp. 47-53) ; 100, Substitutes for Lead Arsenate on Fruits and 
V^etables in Connecticut, by P. Garman and N. Turner (pp. 55-68) ; 101, 
Control of Apple Maggot, by P. Garman (pp. 59-63) ; 10% Potato Spraying, 
by A. A. Dunlap (pp. 65-72) ; 103, Law and Regulations concerning the In- 
spection and Shipment of Nursery Stock in Connecticut (pp. 73-77), and 104, 
Quarantine Measures Restricting Shipments of Connecticut Plants, 1934 (pp. 
79-82), both by W. B. Britton; and 106, Regulations concerning Transportation 
of Nursery Sto<± in the United States and Canada, compiled by W. E. Britton 
(pp. 83-108). 

Annual Report [of Florida Station], 1933, W. Newell et al. {Florida 
8ta. Bpt 1933, pp. 211+VII, figs. 11 ). — The experimental work not previously 
referred to is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. Meteorological 
observations in the Everglades are also included (pp. 158-161). 

Report of the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station, 1933, J. M. 
Westgate et al. {Eawaii Sta. Bpt 1933, pp. [3] -1-27, figs. 7).— The experi- 
mental work not previously referred to is for the most part noted elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Summary report of progress [of Utah Station], July 1, 1932, to June 
30, 1934, P. V. Cabdon {Utah 8ta. Bui. 250 {1934), PP- 66).— The experi- 
mental work reported is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Farm Research, October 1, 1934 (Farm Res. iNeto York State Sta.}, 1 
(1934), Fo. 1, pp. 8, figs. 6).— In addition to several articles noted dsewhere in 
this issue, this number contains Straining Milk an Involved Operation, by A. C. 
Dahlberg (p. 3), and Farming along the Mediterranean Sea, by R. S. Breed 
(P. 7). 

Numerical list of avaflahle publications (January 1931) (Vermont Bta. 
arc. 15 (1931), pp. 7). 
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California University and Station.~>Thoinas F. Tavernetti, assistant dean 
of the College of Agriculture, died December 23, 1984, at the age of 45 yr. A 
native of California and a graduate of the university, he had been associated 
with its work continuously since graduation in 1913, mainly along administra- 
tive lines hut also for several years as assistant professor of farm practice. 

Paul P- Nichols, associate in fruit products, died November 4, 1934. He was 
born in Everett, Mass., November 26, 1893, graduated from Bates College in 
1916, had studied in the Massadiusetts Institute of Technology, and received 
the M. S. degree from the University of California in 1928. He was connected 
nith the fruit and vegetable dehydration studies of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture on the Pacific coast from 1918 to 1924, with grade standardization 
investigations for the Sun M^iid Baisin Association at Fresno from 1924 to 
1926, and[ subsequently had been in charge of the station’s investigations in 
truit drying and dried fruit packaging. 

Dr. E. A. Stokdyk, associate professor of agricultural economics and asso- 
ciate agricultural economist, has resigned to continue work with the Federal 
Farm Credit Administration, with which he had been working on leave of ab- 
.sence since October 1933. 

Idaho University and Station.— Much the largest enrollment for both the 
<Jollege of Agriculture (203) and the entire university (2,200) in the history of 
the institution is recorded. The entering class increased from 537 in 1933 
to 854. 

Dr. Leif Yemer, assistant professor of horticulture from 1927 to 1930 and 
subsequently assistant horticulturist in the West Yirginia Station, has been 
appointed head of the department of horticulture vice the late Dr. C. 0. Yincent. 
Henry C. Hansen, instructor in dairy husbandry, has been given a year’s leave 
of absence for graduate study at the Iowa Collie, and Harold A. Yog^, assist- 
ant agricultural economist, 6 months’ leave to serve as State land planning 
consultant with the National Resources Board. 

Iowa College. — ^Helen A. Bishop, connected with the home economics depart- 
ment since 1927 and since 1929 head oi the department of home management, 
died November 4, 1934, at the age of 47 yr. She was a graduate of J'ames 
Millikin University and had also taught in the schools of St. Louis and 
Oklahoma City, the National School of Domestic Art and Science, and from 
3922 to 1927 in the Kansas CoU^. 

Kansas College and Station. — J. B. Fitch, head of the d^artment of dairy 
husbandry, resigned December 31, 1934, to become chief of the division of dairy 
husbandry in the Minnesota University and Station. I. K. Landon, assistant 
professor of agronomy and in dtiarge of the Southeast Kansas Experiment 
Fi^ds, who has been on leave of absence fbr the past year as agronomist in 
the soil erosion service at La Crosse, Wis., has rested, effective Jannary 31, 
3935. T. B. Reitz, assistant professor of horticulture and in charge of the 
Northeast Elansas Experiment Fields, has been granted leave of absence to June 
30, 1935, to serve as unit director of the Plains shelter belt project of the 
U. S. D. A. Forest Service, with headquarters at Manhattan. F. L. ITimmons, 
assistant professor of farm crops and assistant in cooperative experiments, 
has been transferred to the ext^mion division for the remainder of the present 
fiscal year to serve as i^ecialist in farm crops during the absence of E. B. 
Wells, who is working with the Federal Seed Stocks (Committee in Kansas 
430 
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City. Roy M. Green, profesbor of agricultural economics and on leave to 
serve as vice president of the Production Credit Corporation of Wichita, has 
been appointed principal agricultural economist in the division of cooperative 
marketing, U. S. Farm Credit Administration. 

Kentucky University and Station. — Dr. Daniel J. Healy, bacteriologist in 
the station department of animal pathology, died November 24, 1934. He was 
bom in Toronto, Canada, March 26, 1873, and graduated from McGill University 
in 1896. He had been associated with the station since 1910, and for most of 
the period with the university as professor of agricultural bacteriology. 

W. C. Fskew, field agent in cream grading, has resigned. 

Louisiana Station.— J. Finding Reed has been appointed assistant (diemist 
for research in soils, and Harry H. Laidlaw, Jr., assistant in agricultural 
economics. 

Massachusetts College. — Claude R. Kellogg, assistant professor of ento- 
mology, has resigned to return to China, where he will resume the position 
held from 1916 to 1931 as professor of entomology and beekeeping in the 
Fukien Christian University. 

Nevada Station. — On the night of November 10, 1934, fire destroyed most of 
the station dairy plant at Fallon, including the dairy barn, silo, granary, and 
hay bam, about 70 tons of hay, and some machinery and equipment. All 
buildings except the silo are being rebuilt, and all fioors and mangers will be 
of concrete and the roofs of corrugated galvanized iron. The new dairy barn 
will be 150 ft. long. 

demsou College and South Carolina Station. — ^H. W. Barre, dean of the 
School of Agriculture and director of the station, has been granted leave of 
absence for 1 yr. to reorganize the work of the division of cotton and other 
fiber crops and diseases in the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry. R. A. 
McGinty, formerly horticulturist and more recently horticulturist at the Okla- 
homa Station, has been appointed acting director of the station durlc^ the 
period of his absence. 

The station dairy bam was burned February 6. The herd was saved. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Station. — ^E. L. Wood, assistant in ento- 
mology, resigned from the station November 15, 1934, to acc^t a ccoxe^onding 
position in the extension service, and has been succeeded by R. N. Jefferson. 

The American Phytopathological Society. — The twenty-sixth annual meet- 
ing of this society was held, under the presidency of Dr. Neil E. Stevens, at 
Pittsburg, Pa., December 27-29, 1934, in connection with the A. A. A. S. It 
was marked by a large attmdance and a crowded and Interesting program of 
more than 100 papers, which necessitated the holding of several sections at 
the same time. The contributions gave evidence of rapid progress in the 
fundamental study of plant diseases and control practices, and reflected broad- 
ening and more penetrating viewpoints in the apx^cation of science to the 
effective reduction of agricultural hazards due to crop maladies. 

At least 10 serious diseases, but recently recognized in the United States, 
were discussed. Perhaps the most important of these is the spotted wilt, 
attaddng a wide range of host plants on which M. W. Gardner of the Cali- 
fornia Ebeperiment Station reported. The long distance spread of living 
pathogenic spares in the upper air strata was brought out by the results of 
airplane sampling over the North Atlantic region by Col. Charles A. Undbeegb 
in 1933, as presented by F. G. Meier. In demonstrating that a species of flea 
beetle is a natural overwintering host of Stewart’s bacterial sweet com wUt, 
F. W. Poos and Charlotte Elliott of the U. S. D^>artment of Agriculture threw 
important lis^t upon the peculiar behavior of this wide-spread trouble. The 
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Taiiability of patliogenic organisms, the inflaence of external factors on para* 
sitism, and the effects of Tarions micro-organisms upon each other were also 
emphasized by different speakers. 

In the field of rims diseases encouraging progress was evident. L. O. 
Knnkel of the Rockefeller Institute, for instance, reported the complete elimina- 
tion of the peach yellows virus from affected trees by growing them for 2 weeks 
at a greenhouse temperature ranging from D2® to 99® P. K. S. Chester of the 
same institution reported successful use of serological technic in revealing 
group relationships among plant viruses. W. D. Yalleau of the Kentucky 
Experiment Station brought forward strong evidence against the view that 
tobacco ring spot infection is followed by recovery and acquired immunity. 

New fungicidal materials and methods of soil and seed treatment were 
suggested that for certain purposes appear to have advantages over 
those in use today. G. W. Keitt of the Wisconsin Experiment Station, for 
example, presented evidence, based on extensive studies, that combinations of 
copper sulfate with various arsenites, when used as sprays, can prevent the 
development of the ovet^wintering stages of apple scab and other important 
plant pathogens. Cooperation was offered to any interested in testing such 
materials. 

At the business session it was agreed to hold a special conference on plant 
quarantine problems at the next annual meeting and also to devote special 
consideration to the coordination of research and extension work. The society 
went on record as urging search for the Dutch elm disease in all parts of 
America where elms are of importance. It was recommended that Federal 
and State agencies consider the feasibility of eradicating the potato wart dis- 
ease from the United States, instead of continuing quarantines or allowing the 
disease to spread. Progress was reported on the efforts being made by the 
society to establish relations with the International Union of Biological 
Sciences. 

It was announced that a summer meeting would probably be held in connec- 
tion with A. A. A. S. convention at Minneapolis the last week in June 1935. 
The next annual meeting is to be held at St. Louis, Mo., December 31, 1935, 
to January 2, 1936, in connection, as usual, with the A. A. A. S. 

The following officers were chosen: President, H. T. Giissow, Central Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa; Yice President, F. C. Meier, U. S. D. A. Extension 
Service; Secretary, Howard P. Barss, U, S. D. A. Office of Experiment Stations; 
Treasurer, H. A. Edson, U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry; Councilor, 
J. C. Walker, Wisconsin Experiment Station; and Editor-in-Chief, H. B. 
Humphrey, U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry. 

New Journals.— A^ricuffuraZ Sinica is being published from time to time by 
the National Agricultural Research Bureau, Ministry of Industries, Nanking, 
China, as a periodic record of investigations in Chinese agriculture.” The 
initial number consists of a contribution in Gieiman and Chinese by P. H. Tsai, 
entitled Experimental Observations on the Influence of Temperature and 
Atmospheric Moisture on the Egg Laying of Oalandra ffranaria. 

Claytoma is being published in mimeographed form bimonthly by the com- 
mittee on State flora of the Virginia Acadmny of Science and with Buskin 
S. Freer of Lynchburg CoRege as editor. The initial number contains con- 
tributions from the Virginia Polytechnic Institute and the Virginia Truck 
Station. It is hoped to produce eventually a complete and authoritative flora 
of the State. 
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EDITORIAL 

ABBAH W1NE6ABDNEB HABBIS (1868-1935), SECOND DIBECTOB OF THE OFFICE OF 

EZFDBIHENT STATIONS 

The services rendered to the land-grant colleges by the late Dr. 
Abram Winegardner Harris, who died in Philadelphia February 
21, 1936, at the age of 76 yr,, began with his appointment in the 
Office of Experiment Stations in 1888 and ended with his resigna- 
tion from the presidency of the University of Maine in 1901. His 
later career, covering a period of about 30 yr., was associated with 
other types of education, and his conspicuous success in these fields 
tended to overshadow in the public mind his earlier accomplish- 
ments for industrial education and agricultural research. Never- 
theless, his contribution to their advancement throughout the forma- 
tive period of the nineties was timely and substantial, meriting more 
than passing notice from the present generation. 

The life of Dr. Harris well illustrates the fact that for certain 
types of leadership a sound fundamental training and an open mind 
frequently transcend in importance profound technical knowledge 
and extended specialization. He was the first assistant to be se- 
lected for the newly established Office of Experiment Stations, and 
like the director. Dr. W. O. Atwater, and his coworker and successor. 
Dr. A. C. True, whose appointment soon followed, he was a graduate 
of Wesleyan University. TTis boyhood was spent in Philadelphia, 
and the 8 yr. following his graduation were occupied with teaching 
mathematics and history. Tet although he came to the Office 
without previous contacts with agriculture, his appointment, like 
most of tliose of Dr. Atwater’s selection, was fully justified by Ins 
adaptability and broad vision. As be himself stated in 1901, “ when 
I came I had slight appreciation of the meaning or importance of 
the cause in which I had volunteered. I fear I held for technical 
training something of that foolish superiority which the man of 
classical training often expresses in the word ‘ utilitarian ’ . . . Nev- 
ertheless, I am a complete convert to the system represented here. 
Had I spent my imdergraduate days in a land-grant college or State 
university, I could not believe more deeply in the oneness of truth, 
in the essential equality of its forms, whether literature, or phi- 
losophy, or science, or the arts of commerce, manufacture, agricul- 
ture, and in the efficiency of the State education.” 
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Although the Office of Experiment Stations was established to 
represent the Secretary of Agcricnlture in his relations with the 
State experiment stations under the Hatch Act, its early authority 
was restricted to doing little more than “ indicate from time to time 
such lines of inquiry as to him shall seem most important and in 
general to furnish such advice and assistance as will best pro- 
mote tile purposes of this act.” The principal function open to the 
Office was, therefore, that of a clearing house of information, and 
its publications were its major activitv. Dr. Harris participated in 
the planning of most of the early series, including Eseperi'm&nt Feta- 
tion Record^ and he is specifically credited with the editing for the 
Office of the Proceedings of the Association of American Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations from 1889 to 1892, inclusive. 

Upon the withdrawal of Dr. Atwater from the directorship of 
the Office in 1891, Dr. Harris, who had been serving as assistant 
director, assumed full charge at the early age of 32 yr. He con- 
tinued in this capacity for about 2 yr., resigning in 1893 to become 
president of the Maine State College, soon to broaden its name and 
function as the University of Maine. His formal leadership of tiie 
Office was brief and marked by few changes in policy, but it was a 
period of contistent development. In his report for 1892 he drew 
special attention to the fact that “ with a technical force consisting 
of 6 persons and a clerical force consisting of 5 persons, the Office 
has issued during the year over 2,000 printed pages, equivalent to 
one 8-page document for each working day of the year, and to do 
this has read and abstracted over 20.000 pages of printed matter 
containing reports of American work in agricultural science, besides 
preparing abstracts of foreign publications, attending to corre- 
spondence. filing of documents, translations, visiting of stations, 
etc.” 

Increasing contacts with the individual stations were effected by 
visitation and otherwise, and cordial relations characterized what 
might have been a somewhat critical transition stage. Among other 
phases, Dr. Harris was personally interested in the improvement of 
the experiment station publications, as well as those of the Office 
itself, and did much to bring about a larger measure of uniformity 
and a greater attention to bibliographical details. He also took an 
active part in organizing the comprehensive exhibits of the Office 
and the stations at the World’s Columbian Exposition in Cffiicago 
in cooperation with the Association of American Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations. 

With the transfer of Dr. Harris to college administration his im- 
mediate duties shifted to the field of education, but he continued to 
take an interest in experiment station affairs. His influence was 
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considerable, as was illustrated in 1893 when he offered a resolution 
proposing increased authority for the Office of Experiment Stations 
and ultimately secured its adoption by the association in the follow- 
ing language : “ Besolved, as the sense of this convention, that this 
association would welcome on the part of the United States authori- 
ties such inspection of expenditures by the several stations estab- 
lished under the act of 1887 as may be deemed proper by the General 
Government.” 

Dr. Harris was a consistent participant in the work of the asso- 
ciation, filling numerous posts of responsibility, and in 1900 was 
elected president. His long-remembered address in that capacity 
dealt with ‘‘ a few of the most important things for which the land- 
grant college stands, with a brief statement of the results accom- 
plished.” In this address he vigorously championed the work and 
aims of these institutions, declaring that “ the land-grant and other 
State institutions having a common purpose and similnr methods 
make a rare system, combining national aid and requirements with 
local control and administration in a manner fitted to produce the 
greatest efficiency and closely in keeping with our governmental 
methods. ... It is a great result of the land-grant college to have 
asserted and established the doctrine that education in all its forms, 
from the lowest to the highest, is a State function in which the State 
has the fullest rights and for which it must bear responsibility, 
sharing the privilege and responsibility with private corporations 
only as it thinks best.” 

Hardly less important and even more imique was another paper 
read before the college section in 1898 on the Belation of the 
Churches to State Colleges and Universities, in which he pleaded 
for a realization of denominational responsibility for providing 
the students in these institutions with religious care in a critical 
college j)eriod.” This address was indicative of his intense interest 
in religious education, to which his later life was devoted. Fol- 
lowing a period from 1901 to 1906 as head of a preparatory school 
in Maryland, he served for 10 yr. as president of Northwestern 
University and subsequently until retirement as corresponding sec- 
retary and secretary of the board of education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Thus Ms life as a whole was full and varied, but not the least 
of his many services was that to the land-grant institutions. Doubt- 
less one of his major acMevements was in helping to break down 
the barriers between the supposedly distinctive types of education 
to wMch in turn he devoted himself so whole-heartedly and so 
effectively. 
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[Cheinical and technological researches ot the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils] (17. Sr. Dept Apr., Bur. Chem. and Boils Bpt, 19S4, 9-23, 24, 25, 46).— 

Included are studies Tnrli sufijarcane and sugarcane and sorgo sirups; clarify- 
ing honey; utilization of whey; studies of sugar beets and maple products; 
utilization of sweetpotatoes for starch; inulin in chicory; frozen youngberrles 
and use of youngberries for wine making; preservation of apple juice; fermen- 
tation flavors in sirups and molasses and fermentation of hays; spoilage in 
white sugar sirups; frozen peas; effect of germinated wheat on flour; staling 
of bread; studies of the waxlike coating of apples and the waxlihe fraction of 
waste pomace; the ether extract of grai)e pomace; the yellow pigment of 
Grimes Golden and Jonathan apples; the toxicity of fluorine compounds; 
rancidity in coltoiiseetl oil, com oil, and lard; oil treatment of shell eggs and 
preserving broken-out eggs ; preparation of grapefruit juice and pulp ; pasteuriza- 
tion of orange juice; eiizjme studies in eggs and other foods; hides and skins; 
utilization of waste hemlock bark; leather; turpentine and rosin; weather- 
proofing of cotton ; deterioration of paper ; oil content of soybeans ; Pataua oil ; 
amino acids in soybeans ; the proteins of yeast ; fast dyes of agricultural fibers ; 
and cellulose decomposition by CTiaetomium spp. 

[Bacteriological chemistry investigatioiLS of the Wisconsin Station] 
(Wisconsin Sta. But 428 (1934), pp. 54, 55). — ^Brief items in this report note 
the observation by A. Ingraham and B. B. Fred that carotenes can be 
synthesized by certain bacteria, and that additional sources of the stimulative 
substance for butyric add bacteria (B. S. B., 69, p. 771) have been found by 
E. L. Tatum, W. H. Peterson, and Fred. 

[Phenyl isocyanate protein compounds and derivatiyes and their im- 
munological properties], 11, m, S. J. Hophins and A. Wosmaii. (Biochetn. 
Jour., 27 (1933), Xo. 5, pp. 1705-1715; 28 (1934), IJo. 1, pp. 228-236). -JIMs is a 
continuation of the work reported npon in the first paper of this series (E. S. 
R., 71, p. 43iJ). 

II. The gelaihi compounds. — Phenylureido and p-hromophenylureido gdatin 
prepared by the method desadhed in the first paper gave marked predpitin and 
complement fixation reactions with antisera to phenylureido horse serum- 
globulin. With the gelatin preparations the zone of maximum precipitation 
is found in Mgher dilutions than are the corresponding zones for phenylureido 
compounds of horse sernm-globulin or of caseinogen. The difference does not 
appear to be related to the number of new groupings introduced. The precipi- 
tin reactions with these gelatin compounds are most pronounced when carried 
out at room temperature {15®-20‘* [O.]) or at lower temperatures, since there 
is a strong tendency for the predpitates to go into solution at 37®. Phenylu- 
reido and p-bromophenylureido gelatin when injected into rabbits over a long 
period fail to produce antibodies which are detectable by precipitin and comple- 
436 
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ment fixation tests. The conclusion Is reached, therefore, that the nc>n-anti- 
genicity of gelatin is not due solely to a deficiency in aromatic groupings.” 

Ill, The amino-acid derivatives and serological inhibition tests . — ^“Phenyl 
and p-bromophenyl isocyanate derivatives of several amino acids have been 
prepared, including those of a- and eamino-^irhexoic acids. Inhibiton by these 
phenylcarbamido acids of the precipitin reaction between phenylcarbamido pro- 
teins and the corresponding antisera has been studied. Similar inhibition of 
the complement fixation reactions has been obtained. The phenylcarbamido 
acids from lysine and €-amino-«-hexoie acid give complete inhibition, whereas 
equivalent amounts of tlie derivatives of a-amino-a-liexoic acid, leucine, alanine, 
tyrosine, etc., give moderate inhibition only. These serological inhibition tests 
offer, therefore, strong support for the view that the free amino groups of the 
intact protein molecule are the e-amino groups of the Ij^sine molecules.” 

The refractivity of heat-denatured egg albumin, H. A. Bvkkek {Jour. 
Biol. Chem., 104 (193 i), yo. 3, pp. 667-ffT3 ). — The author reports measurements 
indicating that the refractivity of egg albumin increases with heat denaturation 
in alkaline solution. This increase is interpreted as a structural rearrange- 
ment within the protein molecule, and a brief summary of the literature also 
shows that “ all of the properties which would be expected to be most sensitive 
to structural changes in the egg albumin molecule (in particular the optical 
properties) actually are altered. The unaltered properties are those which 
should be less sensitive to structural rearrangement.” The specific refractive 
increment of egg albumin was found to be 0.00185±0.00002. 

The reaction of nitrous acid with cystine and related sulfur-coutaiuiug 
compounds, SS. A. Loxtgh and H. B. Lewis {Jour. Biol Clmn., 104 (1934), No. 5, 
pp, 601-610). — ^The authors made a study of the reaction of a number of organic 
sulfur compounds with nitrous add, finding, in part, that “ the sulfur of cystine 
was oxidized rapidly to sulfate by nitrous acid, but it was impossible to effect 
the oxidation of more than 85 percent of the sulfur, even over a period of 
hr. and with the frequent addition of a fresh suppb^ of the oxidizing agent. . . . 
When thioglycolic acid reacted with nitrous acid, the gas not absorbed by the 
alkaline permanganate in the Yan Slyke determination was diown by spectro- 
scopic examination to be nitrogen. Since thioglycolic acid resembles cystine in 
the Van Slyke reaction in that extra nitrogen is produced and the sulfur is 
rapidly oxidized to sulfate, it is believed that the * extra nitrogen * in the reac- 
tion between cystine and nitrous acid is in reality nitrogen formed as a result 
of the reduction of the acid simultaneously with the oxidation of the sulfur.” 

The synthesis of serine, M. S. Dunn, G. E. Keufmann, auil N. L. Smith 
(Jour. Biol. Cliem., 104 (1934), 3, pp. oll-5l7, fig. 1). — 4G percent aqueous 

solution of ethoxj'acetaldehyde (167 g), prepared by the oxidation of ethylene 
glycol monoethyl ether with sodium dichromate and sulfuric acid, was used 
for the synthesis of 36 g of analytically pure serine, the alddiyde having been 
first converted into its ammonia addition product by treatment with a methyl 
alcohol solution of ammonia, then into the aminonitrile by the further addi- 
tion of liquid anhydrous hydrocyanic acid. The hydrolysis of the nitrile and the 
removal of the ethyl group were simultaneously effected by boiling with hydro- 
bromic acid, and the serine hydrobromide yielded the free amino acid on treat- 
ment with lead carbonate and freshly precipitated lead hydroxide, followed by 
decomposition of the lead salt with hydrogen sulfide. This procedure was 
found to be both convenient and ine^ensive. 

The confiigurative relationship of thyroxine and tyrosine, A. Ganzanelu. 
C. R. Habington, and S. S. Randaii, (Biochem. Jour., 28 (1934), Yo. 1, pp. 
()8--72). —Although the direct chemical synthesis of thyroxine from Z-tyrosine 
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Avas not found rracticable, the synthesis of an optically actiA’e thyronine from 
naturally occurrinj? 7-tyrosjne was aceompli^hcd. and the 7-thyi‘oninc so prepared 
was shown to be identical with the preparation obtained by the catalytic de- 
iodinatlon of a sample of l-thj’roxine. “There can thus be no longer any 
doubt of the stereochemical relationship of natural Z-thyroxine with natural 
Z-thyrosine, and on chemical grounds at least we may feel '^ecure in advancing 
the hypothesis that in nature thyroxine is derived from tjrosine.*’ 

Of the synthesis itself it is reported, in part, that “ the ethyl ester of n- 
benzoyl-7-tyrosine was condensed with 3:4: 5-triiodonitrobenzene by boiling in 
methyl-ethyl-hetone solution with potassium carbonate to give ethyl o-benz- 
amido-^-[4-(3': 5'-diiodo-4'-nitrophenoxy) phenyl] "propionate. (The object of 
employing 3:4: o-triiodonitrobenzene instead of the more obvious p-iodonitro- 
benzene is simply to improve the yield at the stage of the condensation ; the 
subsequent removal of the 3' : 5^-iodine atoms offers no difficulties.) The ester 
was hydrolyzed to the free acid, which in turn was reduced with ferrous sul- 
fate and bai*yta to the corret^ponding amino compound ; the latter was deiodi- 
iiated by catalytic hydrogenation in presence of palladized calcium carbonate, 
and the resulting iodine-free amino acid was diazotized in dilute hydrochloric 
acid solution. The a-benzo^l thyronine, which resulted on boiling the solution 
of the diazonium salt, was not isolated but was converted directly into d- 
thyronine by further boilmg after the concentration of hydrochloric acid had 
been increased to 5 x.” 

It was then shown that “ the thyi'onine obtained in this way had [a]wei-h 
13.3®, while a sample of thyronine obtained by the catalytic deiodination of 7- 
thyroxine (Ca]5«i— 3.5®) had [a]5*bi+12.2® ; a third sample obtained by deiodi- 
nation of 7-3 : 5-dilodothyronine (itself related to 7-thyroxine) had [a] 5*81+13.9®.” 

The acids produced from sugar by a Penicillium parasitic upon Asper- 
gillus niger, J. L. Yuill (BiocJiem, Jour., 28 (19S4), No. 1, pp. 222-227 ). — ^The 
author reports upon the action of a PenicilUmn parasite on A. niger upon su- 
crose solutions. 

*’ln the presence of chalk, considerable quantities of calcium citrate and 
small quantities of calcium oxalate are formed; also the soluble calcium salt 
of an acid insoluble in water but soluble in alcohol. In acid solutions the 
insoluble acid is formed encrusting the mold and separating on the vessel, but 
detectable quantities of citric and oxalic acids are not formed. The insoluble 
acid also appears when sucrose is replaced in the medium by glucose or fruc- 
tose. Citric acid is also formed from glucose and fructose when chalk is 
present. The insoluble acid is probably to be identified with 'glauconic acid 
I ’ of [N.] Wijkman,* originallj’ found in cultures of a P. fflauoum.” 

Note on the preparation of d-galactnronic acid in large quantity, S. 
Mokell, L. BAim, and K. P. Link {Jour. Biol. Chem., 105 {198^), No. 1, pp. 15, 
16).— The authors of this contribution from the Wisconsin Experiment Station 
direct that oOO g of the crude residue obtained after treating a commercially 
available citrus pectic acid with GHaOH containing dry HCl for 90 hr. be 
introduced slowly into 2 1 of water at 70® C. with vigorous stirring. “After 
cooling to about 40®, 515 cc of n HsS 04 are added and the solution transferred 
to a 5-1 round-bottom flask equipped with a condenser. The flask is heated on 
a steam bath for 40 hr. at a temperature of 90®-93® (internal). The hydro- 
lyzed solution is cooled to about 45®. Five hundred g of neutral lead carbonate 
are then added to the dark solution. After foaming has subsided somewhat, 
the solution is agitated violently for a half hour, heated to 45®, and placed 

^Liebigs Ann. Chem., 435 (1031). No. 1, pp. 61-73. 
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in the ice chest overnight. The precipitated PbSO* and excess PbCO* are 
filtered away, and the resulting dark red solution treated with hydrogen sul- 
fide. About 5 g of activated charcoal are added to the yellow filtrate. A 
stream of COs gas is bubbled through the solution, which is then filtered and 
concentrated under diminished pressure at 45® to about 1 1. It is then poured 
into 6 1 of absolute ethyl alcohol, whereupon a white precipitate separates. After 
standing in the ice chest for several hours, the solution is filtered and concen- 
trated to a sirup at 45®.” 

The crystallization is allowed to proceed imder a slightly reduced pressure 
in a desiccator. “The d-galacturonic acid monohydrate (CfHioOi.H30) crys- 
tallizes out slowly. In about 2 days the crystallization is usually complete. 
The product is collected on a Buchner funnel, washed with absolute alcohol, 
and dried at room temperature under diminished pressure. The yield of several 
trials varied between 100 and 115 g. The preparation obtained is usually 
analytically pure. It should sinter at 110®-115® and melt at 159®-160®, [®]b* = 
+54.0® (final) calculated from the anhydrous form. If necessary, it is re- 
crystallized from 90 percent ethyl alcohol. Prom the filtrate another 35 g 
can be obtained readily by repeating the procedure from the stage where the 
lead carbonate is added.” 

Glycerophosphoric acid, I, n {Biochem, Jour,, 28 (19S4), 1, pp, 148-151, 

figs, 7; 152-156, figs. 6), — The first of these two papers deals principally with 
methods ; the second with the application of the procedures found most useful 
to the examination of various lecithins, cephalin, etc. 

I. The reooguUion and separation of a- and fi-glycerophosphates, J. J. Rae, 
H. D. Kay, and E. J. King. — Various methods for determining the relative 
amounts of o- and j5-glycerophosphates are described, and the application of 
one of these to unknown glycerophosphates is given in detail. An enzymic 
method for detecting small amounts of the /S-isomeride in a-salts is described, 
and a method for the purification of the a-salt is outlined. An attempt to re- 
solve the a-salt into its optical isomerides using an enzymic method and the 
alkaloids brucine and quinine gave no positive evidence of separation. The 
addition of molybdates and tungstates did not increase the rotation of glycero- 
phosphoric acid to an extent such that it could be read. 

II. The glycerophosphoric acid of the naturaJJ/y occurring phosphatides, J. J. 
Rae. — ^The relative amounts of a- and i5-glycerophosphates occurring in sev- 
eral natural phosphatides were determined by an enzymic method. “Egg 
lecithin contains a glycerophosphoric acid which is predominantly the jJ-form ; 
liver lecithin contains about equal amounts of the a- and /^-forms; whereas 
brain lecithin, brain cephalin, and calcium phosphatidate contain predominantly 
the a-form.” 

The methylglycosides of the naturally occurring hexuronic acids, I-m 
(Jour, Biol, Chem., 100 (1933), No. 2, pp. 385-396; 104 {1364), No, 1, pp. 188- 
188; 105 (1934), No. 1, pp. 1-13). — ^The three papers here noted form part of a 
serial contribution from the Wisconsin Experiment Station. 

I. The preparation of meth/yhd-gaXacturondde, S. MoreU and K. P. Link. — ^A 
practical method for the preparation of methyl-d-galacturonide from the com- 
mercially available polygalacturonide of citrus pectin is given. 

Dry hydrochloric acid in absolute methyl alcohol was found to hydrolyze 
the polygalacturonide partially with the simultaneous formation of the methyl 
ester of methyl-d-galacturonide. The latter could be deesterified to give excel- 
lent yi^ds of methyl-d-galacturonide. 

Chemical properties and physical constants of methyl-d-galacturonide methyl 
ester monohydrate, the barium salt of methyl-d-galacturonide, and methyl-d- 
galacturonide dihydrate are given. 
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II. The kinetics of the hydrolysis of a-methyl-d-galacturonidc, S. MoreU and 

K. P. Link. — ^The velocity of hydrolysis of a-methyl-d-galacturonide in n hj^dro- 
chloric acid was measured at CO®, 70°, and 80° C. and was compared with 
the constants of a-methyl-d-jmlactoside obtained under identical conditions. 
The critical increments for both reactions were calculated by means of the 
Arrhenius equation. It was found that the velocity constants for both com- 
pounds were practically identical, and that the a-methyl-d-galactoside possessed 
a slightly higher critical increment. “It may be concluded that o-methyl-d- 
galacturonide contains a 6-membered ring. These observations lend further 
support to the contention that the stable forms of the hexuronic acids are 
pyranoside derivatives.” 

III. Polygalacturonic acid^netlujlglyoosides derwed from pectin, S. Morell, 

L. Baur, and K. P. Link. — Several polygalacturonic acids of varying molecular 
sizes and solubilities were isolated from citrus pectin by means of absolute 
methyl alcohol containing dry hydrogen chloride. The terminal units of these 
polymers contained methoxyl groups in glycosidic linkage. A homogeneous 
fraction containing approximately from 8 to 10 galacturonic acid units con- 
stituted the main portion of the mixture. Tlie preparation of the methyl 
ester, the sodium and barium salts, and the free acid of this polygalacturonic 
arid-methylglycoside is described. The physical properties of these derivatives 
were found in good agreement with the molecular size deduced from chemical 
analysis. The bearing of these results on current theories concerning the 
structure of the pectic substances is discussed. 

The propionic acid bacteria: On the mechanism of glncose dissimila- 
tion, H. G, Wood and 0 H. Weekmas (Jour, Biol, Chenu, 105 (1934), No, 1, pp. 
63-72), — The authors of this contribution from the Iowa State College investi- 
gated the dissimilation of glucose by Propionihacterium arahinosmn by means 
of repeated analyses during the course of the fermentation. The observations 
led to the following conclusions concerning the propionic acid fermentation : 

“A nonvolatile, ether-soluble compound containing a carbonyl group is pro- 
duced during the dissimilation of glucose by P. arahinosiim. The fermenta- 
tion of gluco'^e by P. arnhuwsnm >ields a nonreducing compound. After the 
glucose is no longer present in the medium the fermentation continues with 
the conversion of this compoimd into propionic and acetic acids, CO 2 , and 
possibly succipic acid. Experimental results . . . indicate that a donation of 
hydrogen by compounds of the yeast water occurs in propionic acid fermenta- 
tions. , . , Proposed schemes of the propionic acid fermentation are shown to 
be incomplete.” 

The component fatty acids and glycerides of the milk-fat of Indian 
camels, D. R. Dhingba (Biochem, Jour., 28 (1934), No, 1, pp, 75-78).— The fatty 
acids of the milk fat of the camel were found to differ from those of cow, 
buffalo, goat, and sheep milk fats in that they show a lower content of fatty 
acids volatile in steam. “Camel milk fat can to a great extent be distin- 
guished from the milk fats of other animals by its lower ESrsclmer and 
Rei^ert-Meissl values. The amount of the lower fatty acids is in decreasing 
order in the milk fats of the sheep, goat, cow, buffalo, and ca meL 

“ The content of the fully saturated glycerides in camel milk fat is a function 
of mean unsaturation, like that of the milk fats of other animals. The com- 
ponent fatty acids of the fully saturated glycerides of earned rnm fat are 
in somewhat different proportions to those in the milk fets hitherto studied. 
The composition of the fatty adds of the mixed saturated-unsaturated glycerides 
of camel milk fat is little different from that of most cow and buffklo butters, 
but more so from that of goat and sheep milk fats. 
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“ From the point of view of general properties and of the component gly- 
cerides present, there seems no reason why camel milk fat should not be used 
as a substitute for cow, buffalo, etc., milk fats.” 

The chemistry of the coffee-bean. — H, The composition of the glycerides 
of the coffee-bean oil, R. O. Bengis and R. J. Andeeson (Jour. Biol. Cliem., 
105 (193i), No. 1, pp. 139-151, fig. 1). — Continuing work previously reported 
(E. S. R., 69, p. 167), the authors now report upon the composition of the 
oils obtained by extraction from tlie natural raw bean, the freshly roasted 
bean, and the roasted stale bean, and upon the component fatty acids of the 
glyc*erides. 

“ There is no appreciable loss or change in the amount of fat of coffee beans 
on roasting or aging. The fragrant odor and flavor of the fat from freshly 
roasted coffee disappears on aging and is replaced by an unpleasant rancid 
odor. A distinct increase in the water-soluble volatile acids occurs in the fat 
from the stale roasted beans. 

“ The unsaturated fatty acids, representing about 52 to 54 percent of the total 
acids, are composed approximately of equal parts of oleic and linoleic acids. 
The solid saturated fatty acids are composed mainly of palmitic acid, but 
small amounts of stearic acid and a tetracosanic acid are also present. An un- 
saturated, optically active, hydroxy acid of high molecular weight was present 
in all of the three fats examined.” 

The distribution and origin of sulphur in wool. — ^1, Methionine in wool, 
.T. Babbitt (Biochem. Jour., 28 (1934), No. 1, pp. 1-5). — ^The methionine content 
of the wools examined w’as found to lie between 0.44 and 0.67 percent of the 
dry weight, the methionine sulfur varying from 2.4 to 4.8 percent of the total 
sulfur. This quantity of methionine sulfur accounted for about 8 or 4 percent 
of the total sulfur in wool, ** and does not seriously affect the previous con- 
clusion that sulfur in wool occurs almost wholly in the form of cystine, 
though the possibility of undiscovered sulfur-containing amino acids must not 
be overlooked.” 

The suggestion is made that methionine occurs widely in feeding stuffs and 
grasses and may play an important role in the ultimate synthesis of wool and 
hair proteins. 

The acidity of formaldehyde and the end-point in the formol titration, 
M. Levy (Jour. Biol. Chem., 105 (1934), No. 1, pp. 157-165, fig. 1).—The titra- 
tion constant of formaldehyde was found to follow the equation pK% =12.87 
—0.19F at 30®, F being the molar concentration of formaldehyde. “ Deduction 
from the data at hand indicates that the maximum accuracy of the formol 
titration is obtained when the formaldehyde concentration is 6 to 9 percent at 
the end volume, neutral (pH 7) formalin is used, no correction for a blank is 
made, the amino acids are at as high a concentration as possible”, and the 
end point fulfills certain specifications, including an end point pH value, for 
mixed amino acids, of about 7.9, and, for any single amino acid, an end point 
pH value to be calculated by means of an equation of which the derivation 
is shown. 

Idpolytic enzymes. — 1, Studies on the mechanism of lipolytic enzyme 
actions, n, The influence of hydrogen ion concentration on activity of 
liver esterase, H. Sobotka and D. Glick (Jour. Biol. CJietn., 105 (1934), No. 1, 
pp. 199-219, figs. 4; 221-230, figs. 5).— In the esq)eriments described in the fli’st 
of these two papers the activity of liver and pancreas lipolytic enzymes on a 
series of simple esters, diesters, and triglycerides was measured; the afObalties 
and kinetics of both enzymes for tri-, di-, and monobutyrin were determined ; 
the relative theoretical maximum velocities of hydrolysis were calculated; 
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the solubilities of the butryins in enzyme solutions were measured and com- 
pared with their water solubilities; and the influence of octyl alcohol on the 
speed of hydrolysis and on the affinity of the above substrates for the enzyme 
w'as investigated. 

The second paper takes up the results of measurements between pH 5 and 10 
of the activity of human liver esterase in glycerol extracts of the fresh organ, 
and in preparations from acetone-dried liver, on triacetin, glycol esters, and 
simple esters. Activity-pH relationships of hog liver and pancreas esterase 
were also investigated. 

In each paper detailed observations and conclusions are stated and dis- 
cussed. 

Further studies upon the purification and propeiiies of malt amylase, 
H. C. Shebmax, M. L. Caldweix, and S. E. Doeibbeling (Jour, Biol, Chem,, 104 
(1934)t Xo, 5, pp, oOl-oOQ ). — ^The authors* experience (E. S. B., 65, p. 11) 
in the purification of pancreatic amylase led them to continued efforts to 
Increase the activity and presumable purity of preparations of malt amylase. 
These have resulted in the development of a new method by means of which 
preparations of a saccharogenic activity much higher than any previously 
reported for this amylase may be consistently obtained. This method con- 
sisted essentially of fractional precipitation of extracts of barley malt by 
ammonium sulfate, solution of the most highly active fraction, dialysis to 
remove sulfate, repeated fractionation by ammonium sulfate with solution and 
dialysis of the best fraction in each case until no further increase in the 
activity per milligram of solid in the dialyzed solution occurs, concentration 
ot the final dialyzed solution, fractional precipitation by alcohol, and finally 
precipitation by alcohol and ether. 

“A typical product of such a procedure formed approximately 10,000 times 
its weight of maltose from 2 percent starch in 30 min. at 40® [0.] ... at a 
dilution of 1:9,000,000. The activities of these preparations on the scale 
of Sherman, Kendall, and Clark [E. S. B., 24, p. 122] are 8,800 to 4,500. Thus, 
they show as hi^ sugar-forming activity as the most active preparations of 
liancreatic amylase so far obtained.” 

The material thus purified contained about 16 percent nitrogen, showed 
all the ordinary protein color reactions, and also behaved like a typical protein 
in respect to precipitation and denaturation. The denaturation of the protein 
and the loss of enzymic activity coindlded. 

The specific effects of buffers upon urease activity, S. F. Howsax and J. B. 
SUMXEB (Jour, Biol, Ghent,, 104 (19S4), Xo, 3, pp, 619^6, figa. 6).— This inves- 
tigation showed that the activity of urease depends upon the type of buffer 
present, as well as upon temperature, pH, urea concentration, and salt con- 
centration. The pH optimum for urease acting upon 2.5 percent urea was 
6.4 for acetate, 6.5 for citrate, and 6.9 for phosphate. With 0.1 percent urea 
the optimum was 6.7 for acetate, 6.7 for citrate, and 7.6 for phosphate. The 
highest activity was exerted by urease in the presence of 1 percent urea 
and m/8 citrate buffer at pH 6.5. In phosphate buffer urease was active from 
pH 5 to 9, in citrate buffer from pH 4 to 8.5, and in acetate buffer from below 
pH 3 to 7.5. 

The relation of microorganisms to carotenoids and vitamin A. — I, The 
occurr^ce of carotene in bacteria, M. A. Ingraham and 0. A. Baumann 
(Jour, Bact., 28 (1934), ^ 0 , 1, pp, 31’-409 fig, 1 ), — ^In thhi paper from the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station the authors present a general survey of the 
distribution of carotene in bacteria. Over 100 species of bacteria were used 
in this study. It was foimd that the presence of carotene could be roughly 
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predicted on the basis of the color of the organism, and it was gencrallj' 
present in organisms of an orange shade. No anaerobes were found to 
synthesize this pigment. 

The amount of carotene produced by a given organism varied with the 
medium on w’hich it was grown, and the content per gram of cells increased 
with age to a definite maximum after w’hich it decreased quite rapidly. 
One organism produced a yield of 0.58 mg of carotene per gram of dry weight. 
This synthesis of carotene by bacteria which was demonstrated on synthetic 
mediums was of interest since these organisms did not contain dhlorophyll. 

The antineuritic vitamin. — The preparation of a vitamin concentrate 
suitable for parenteral use, B. H. Sttjabt, R. J. Block, and G. R. Towgill 
{Jour. Biol. Chem., 105 {1934), ^o. 3, pp. 463-466). — In this continuation of the 
series of papers noted previously (E. S. R., 69, p. 168), the authors describe 
the preparation of an activated Lloyd’s reagent containing 0.25 international 
unit of vitamin B (Bi) per milligram of solid. This can be further purified 
to yield an activated Lloyd's reagent containing 2,5 international units per milli- 
gram, from which a solution can be obtained containing about 5 international 
units per milligram of total solids. The final solution has been shown by 
clinical tests to be suitable for parenteral use. The method, which depends upon 
the fact tliat vitamin Bi can be removed in a purified form from Lloyd’s reagent 
by concentrated hydrochloric acid, is described in detail 

Salts of ergosteryl sulfate: Preparation and antirachitic activity on ir- 
radiation in aqueous medium, S. Natelson. A. E. Sobel, and B. Kbameb 
{Jour. Biol. Chem., 105 {1934) i ^o. 4i PP* ^61-765). — ^This investigation was 
undertaken in the hope of obtaining a water-soluble derivative of orgosterol 
capable of being activated antirachitically and safer to use than colloidal 
suspensions or oil solutions for intravenous injection. 

The sodium, potassium, and lithium salts of ergosteryl sulfate and the 
lithium salt of cholesteryl sulfate were prepared and tested for their solu- 
bility in water. The lithium salts proved most soluble. Lithium ergosteryl 
sulfate was less soluble than the corresponding cholesteryl salt. All of the 
salts became active antirachitically on irradiation, as shown by administration 
to rats orally, subcutaneously, and intravenously. 

Separation of cysteine from ascorbic acid by mercuric acetate, A. Em- 
MEBiE {Biochem. Jour., 28 (1934), 1, pp. 268, 269). — ^The reagent used con- 

sisted of an aqueous 20 percent solution of mercuric acetate, which w^as 
allowed to stand 1 day before filtering on account of a slight initial hydrolysis. 
It was added drop by drop to the solution to be tested (which must be slightly 
acid, excess of acid being removed by CaCO^ and filtration), till the precipi- 
tation was finished, the reaction taking place in a graduated centrifuge tube. 
“Care must be taken to avoid a large excess of mercuric acetate, which 
dissolves the precipitate more or less. After centrifuging, the solution is 
treated with HaS. After filtration the solution is left standing overnight, the 
HaS removed by nitrogen (controlled by lead acetate paper), and the titration 
is then carried out” 

The determination of the membrane potentials of protein solutions and 
the valence of protein ions, G, S. and M. B. Adair {Biochem. Jour., 28 (1934), 
No. 1, pp. 199-221, figs. 6). — ^The sources of error in measurements of the mem- 
brane potentials of protein solutions were investigated, and a method which 
can be applied to systems where the potentials are small and volumes of the 
solution available are restricted to 5 or 1.5 ml was developed. Equilibrium 
membrane potentials of a number of natural and derived proteins developed 
at 0" 0. across collodion membranes and with respect to dialyzates of well- 
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defined H-ion concentration, with pH values ranginsj from 2.0 to 7.8 and salt 
concentrations from 0.003 to 0.16 m were measured; and it was found that 
the observed relationship between the membrane potential B and the con- 
centration expressed in grams of protein per 100-ml solvent, is a close 
iipproximation to a straight line when E is less than 2 mv. 

“The hypothesis is advanced that, from such measurements, it is possible 
to calculate the mean valence of tlie protein ions, symbolized by the for- 
mula »p=0.00125 MJ {E/G^q. where 21 is the molecular weight of the protein 
and J the sum of the concentrations of the ions in the dialyzate multiplied by 
the squares of their valences. is the limiting value of the ratio at 

Cb== 0, determined by extrapolation. The hypothesis is consistent with meas- 
urements of the relationships between membrane potentials and protein con- 
centrations and with additional evidence obtained from chemical analyses 
and osmotic pressure determinations on dilute solutions of edestin and on 
Congo red.*’ 

The spectroscopic identification of phenylalanine in protein material, 
\V. F. Ross {Jour. Biol. Chan., 10 i 1 193 So. 3, pp. 331-o34, pl- 1 )^ — Tlie author 
determined the position of the ultraviolet absorption bands of trytophan, 
tjTOsine, and phenylalanine, findmg tliat phenylalanine in pure solution shows 
“ five distinct hands at 2.680, 2,640, 2,585. 2,525, and 2,480 a. u. . . . The pecu- 
liar absorption of phenylalanine may be used for its identification in proteins 
or their hydrolysates if the tryidophan and tyrosine present are minimal.” 
This method was applied to gelatin and proteins from alfalfa, giving positive 
results for the presence of phenylalanine in each. 

An improvedi method for the determination of acetyl values of lipids 
applicable to hydroxylated fatty acids, E. S. West, C. L. Hoagland, and 
G. H. CrBTis {Jour. Biol. Chcm., 10 i (1934), So. 3. pp, 637-65^).—“ The method 
consists in acetylating the sample with a measured quantity of a mixture of 
acetic anhydride and pyridine (either hot or cold), decomposing excess anhy- 
dride with a little hot water, and titrating with alcoholic alkali after the addi- 
tion of sufficient butyl alcohol to give a homogeneous solution. The acidity 
of the material is determined in the same way on a sample treated with pyri- 
dine only, and tl^s value is subtracted from the above titration. This result 
subtracted from the titration of a blank on the acetic anhydride-pyridine mix- 
ture gives the necessary data for calculating the acetyl value. The titration 
4 f all of the acids, both acetic and higher fatty acids, is very accurate when 
carried out in the butyl alcohol solution with alcoholic alkali. A large number 
of determinations maj be run simultaneously, and the execution of the method 
leaves little to be desired from the standpoint of simplicity, accuracy, and 
time required.” 

It is also proposed to discard the accepted definition of the acetyl value 
and to redefine it as “ the milligram of acetyl taken up per gram of substance.” 

Polarlmetric determination of gluconic acid, T. A. Bexxet-C^Ilaek (Bio- 
diem. Jour.. 28 (1934), So. 1, pp. 45^47).— The specific rotation of d-gluconic 
acid was found to be increased about fortyfold in the presence of molybdates, 
with which the organic acid formed complex salts. The value of the increased 
rotation was shown to be unaffected over a considerable range by variations 
in the concentration either of the gluconic acid or of the molybdate. It was 
also ^own that the presence of citric acid does not affect the value of the 
specific rotation of gluconic acid in a manner comparable with the effect on 
malate-molyhdate mixtures. An 8-ml sample containing 78.4 mg of gluconic 
acid and 192 mg of citric acid in standard molybdate mixture gave a rotation 
of 3.96* in a 2^am tube, sodium li^t at 22® C. ; a specific rotation of [a] S® — 
378®, which agrees rather well with the mean of the observations made under 
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like conditions but in the absence of citric acid. It is farther noted that 
“the rotations of gluconic acid complexes with uranyl salts and molybdates 
are in the same direction, in contrast to the behavior of malates ; hence polar- 
imetrie analysis of mixtures should be relatively simple.” 

The determination of amino-acids in wheat floor, L. W. Samuel {Biochem, 
Jour., 28 (19Si), No. 1, pp. 273-282, fig. 1). — H. Brown’s modification* of the 
Sorensen amino acid titration method (E. S. B., 19, p. 808} was applied to 
fiour extracts from the time of separation of the ^tract to 5 hr. after separa- 
tion, the results leading to the conclusion that “proteolysis, as measured by 
the production of amino acids, did not occur in the flour extracts studied. 
For one flour of the four studied (a low grade) the amino acid determination 
made on the extract at varying pH values showed an increase with time if 
the solution were titrated to pH 9.0 before and after the addition of formalde- 
hyde, but no increase if the titration were carried to pH 8.0 only. It is sug- 
gested that this is due to the enzymic production of substances containing car- 
boxyl and amino groups and having a low acid dissociation constant, which do 
not titrate even in the presence of formaldehyde until pH 9.0 is reached.” 

The Foreman method (E. S. B., 44, p. 411) is considered unsuitable for 
flour extract amino acid determinations because of the necessarily large 
dilution with alcohol and the very small amino acid content of the extracts 
dealt with. 

An investigation of a methodi for iron determination in blood, B. B. 
Buemester (Jour. Biol. Chetn., 105 (193^), No. 1, pp. 189-198 ). — In a contribu- 
tion from the University of California Medical School and College of Agri- 
culture the results of iron determinations obtained by the volumetric titanous 
salt, the colorimetric thiocyanate, and the colorimetric thioglycolic acid methods 
are compared with respect to blood prepared by the dry ignition, by sulfuric 
acid-hydrogen peroxide digestion, and by sulfuric acid and persulfate treatment 
followed by tungstic acid precipitation of the remaining protein. The experi- 
mental determinations gave evidence to show that the thioglycolic acid method 
of iron determination is as accurate as the volumetric titanium method, “ and 
inasmuch as the thioglycolic acid method can be used in the determination of 
iron in the Wong filtrate with the same accuracy, this method is better adapted 
for the estimation of iron in relatively small quantities of whole blood. 
Evidence is also given to show that the colorimetric thioglycolic acid method is 
more accurate than the colorimetric thiocyanate method.” 

A simple adaptation of Kolthofl’s colorimetric method for the deter- 
mination of magnesium in biological fluids, A. D. Hirschvelder and E. B. 
Seeles (Jour. Biol. Chem., 104 (1934)^ No. 3, pp. 635-645 ). — The authors of this 
contribution from the University of Minnesota find that the magnesium ions 
of the plasma can be determined colorimetrically with titan yellow or Oayton 
yellow in alkaline solution after the calcium has been precipitated out as 
oxalate. “Tliis method avoids the necessity of precipitating the magnesium 
either as the phosphate (MgNHiPOO or as the oxyquinoline compound, and 
is therefore much simpler and much more rapid than the methods previously 
employed.” A micromethod for the accurate determination of magnesium and 
calcium in 0.1 cc of plasma is described. The colorimetric method could be 
used for determination of magnesium in urine, if the i^osphates were first pre- 
cipitated out with uranyl acetate. 

A method for quick dry ashing of blood serum for the determination 
of sodium by the uranyl zinc acetate method, W. E. Wicjxins (Jour. Biol. 


*.T 0 Tir, Bact., 8 (1923), No. 3, pp. 24&-267, pis. 3. 
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CTiem,. lOri Xo. 1, pp, i77-i7P).— In this procedure the author prepares, 
as the ashinc: reajient, a warm saturated solution of magnesium nitrate, filters 
this, and adds 2 g of magnesium carbonate to each 100 cc of the nitrate 
solution. 

For the ashing itself, he directs that one “ d^ver 1 cc of serum into a 50-cc 
sillimanite crucible, add 1.5 to 1.6 cc of the Mg(N03)2.MgC03 mixture, and mix 
thoroughly l>y gently rotating the vessel. Boil gently in a hood over a low 
flame until brown fumes begin to be freely given ofl and tlie mixture comes 
almost to dryness, then turn on the full flame. Within about 1 min. a clear 
white ash is obtained. If the material has not been permitted to boil too 
vigorously, the ash will not extend up more than about half an inch on the 
walls of the vessel. Continue heating until brown fumes cease to come off. 
Permit the vessel to cool, moisten the ash witli a few drops of water (0.2 to 
0.4 ccl, add 1.5 cc of concentrated hydrochloric acid down the walls of the 
crucible, and stir with a short glass rod until the ash is completely dissolved. 
The stirring may usually be omitted if the mixture is permitted to stand for a 
few minutes.'* 

From this point on he uses a modification of the Kolthoff sodium precipita- 
tion method (E. S. R, 5S, p. COS). 

A horizontal micro-burette, E. J. Conway {Biochem. Jour,, 28 (1934), No. i, 
pp. 283-287, Hg. 1). — X simple microburette which can be easily assembled from 
Pyrex thermometer tubing and graduated tubing is described. “It delivers 
volumes of the order of 0.1 ml and may be used for all microtitrations. It is 
particularly suitable for titrating quantities of acid of the order 10 “* equiva- 
lent or less. Its error for delivering 0.1 ml expressed as a coefficient of varia- 
tion is 0.12 percent. Its error for titrating 1 ml of 0.0002 n sulfuric acid is 
1.7X10 expressed as a standard deviation in millimoles of alkali.” 

It was further shown that the instrument “ can be used for the very accu- 
rate delivery of small volumes of fluid of which a comparatively large quan- 
tity is available. It will deliver 0.1 ml with from one-half to one-third the 
error of an Ostwald pipette, and more accurately than the ordinary analytical 
balance can lie relied upon to weigh. It may be used as a very accurate wash- 
out pipette for very small volumes of blood or serum. In using it for this ob- 
ject water is sucked up in tube F ... to the highest level, the meniscus in 
the graduated tube being previously adjusted to some point near the end of 
the graduations. On opening the deUvery tap there is now a suction pres- 
sure created which may be used to suck in a volume of blood which will be 
registered by the movement of the meniscus in the graduated tube. The exact 
volume taken in is thus measured and may then be deUvered with an exact vol- 
ume of wash-out water. It will be seen that this method is very convenient 
for smaU volume measurements which need not be exactly represented by tenths 
of a milliliter.” 

AaBIGTILTirRAL lEETEOSOLOaT 

Handbook of climatology, H (H) , m (MI) , V (X) , edited by W. KSfpbw 
and B. Geioex (BanSbudk der Klimatologie. Berlin: Bomtraeger Bros., 19SS, 
CTte. 8, pt. S, pp. [3] +74, fiss. IS; S. pt. L, pp. Vll+m, figs. S4; S, pt. U, pp. 
TT+gSS, figs. 67; 19SS, vol. 5, pt. X, pp. IV+19, figs. 8, rev. in Bafvre [JLondon], 
ISS (19S4). Ao. SS52, p. 144 ). — These parts of what is planned to be a S-voIume 
treatl^ (m world climatology deal, respecttvely, with Cliitrmto l o g y of Oaitral 
America, by H. Sapper; Climate of Northwestern Elimope and the Islands from 
Iceland to Franz Josef Land, by B. J. Blrfceland and N. J. Fdyn; Climatology 
ot Central and Sonthem Europe; by B. Alt; and, in English, The of 
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llhodesia, Nyasaland, and Mozambique Colony, by 0. JL. Bobertson and N. P. 
SeUick. 

Methods of seasonal weather forecasting at the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography, G. F. McEwen {Bui. Amer. Met. iSoc., 15 {1934), ^o. 11, pp. 
349-256 ) . — ^The subject of weather forecasting is approached in this article from 
the standpoint of physical oceanography and is dealt \vith under correlation 
methods, cycles, and cosmical influence. 

The practical application of w^eather data to crop planning, E. W. Gseenb 
(JL&soc. Hawaii. Sugar Technol. Bpts., 13 {1934), PP- 69-91) .—'£his article dis- 
cusses briefly the adaptation of agricultural practices to weather conditions and 
the kinds of weather information which it is necessary to have for this puipose;. 

collection of weather data, considered only by itself, cannot be used to 
any considerable effect in the practical conduct of crop production. When used 
in conjunction with the many other factors which must be taken into consider- 
ation in the striving for optimum economic results which we call intensive 
agriculture, weather data can be most valuable.” 

Of the less developed study of sunshine and intensity of light as weather 
factors, tlie author says : “ It is probable that an instrument merely recording 
periods of sunshine and cloudiness is not as good an indicator as a device such 
as that which has been worked on by several members of the [Hawaii Sugar] 
Experiment Station staff and which records light intensity by finer gradations.” 

The 1934 drought (17. S. Dept. Agt., yVeather Bur. Rpt., 1934, PP> 4 "-^)* — 
is stated that the ** widespread severe drought during the crop-growing season 
of 1934 adversely affected the principal grazing and grain-producing areas of the 
country to an unprecedented extent.” The drought became established to 
such an extent as seriously to affect agriculture first in the Northwest, early 
in the spring. Thence it spread rapidly southeastward, southward, and south- 
westward. By early September it was in large measure relieved. 

The severity of the drought was aggravated in many parts of the country 
by unpi*ecedentedly high temperatures. In addition scarcity of snow in the 
western mountains resulted in a shortage of water for ^ring and summer 
irrigation in many western sections where irrigation is practiced. 

Bainfall deficiencies in different States and regions are given, and the extent, 
distribution, progress, and severity of the drought are briefly discussed. 

Vertical distribution of temperature in forests [trans. title], P, Seltzeb 
{Coiiipt. Rend. Acad. Sci. IParnsJ, 199 {1934), ^o. 9, pp. 534, 535; al)8. in Rev. 
Sci. [Pai’i«], 72 {1934), Ko. 21, p. 725).— X higher temperature and less pro- 
nounced temperature gradient was observed in forests than in the open whether 
the trees were in leaf or bare. Thus forests may have a double protective in- 
fluence on young vegetation near the ground. Certain diurnal and nocturnal 
variations in distribution of temperature are noted. 

The shelter belt tree planting project, H. H. Chapman {Jour. Forestry, 32 
{1934), No. 8, pp. 801-803). — ^The proposal to plant 100 continuous belts of trees 
1,000 miles long across the central part of the United States from north to 
south is characterized as “fantastically impossible”, and fostered by “many 
unscientific statements regarding the effect of forests upon climate and rain- 
fall.” 

Marginal land and the shelter b^t, E. Huntington {Jour. Forestry, 32 
{1934), No. 8, pp. 804-812, fig. i).— The proposed “shelter belt” project is con- 
demned as almost certain to break down under unfavorable climatic conditions, 
and it is suggested that “ the wise plan is to study the possibilities of shelter 
b^ts by means of small experiments, find out how to make reliable long-range 
weather forecasts, and meanwhile to convert the shelter b^t region and the 
areas farther west into a safe and prosperous cattle country.” ' 
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Forest Service reports start of work on shelter belt (Jour. Forestry, 32 
(1934), yo. 8, p. SS7).— It is stated that preliminary work has been begun on 
the shelter belt project with an allotment of $1,000,000. Administrative ofiSces 
have been establi^ed at Lincoln, Xebr., with Paul H. Roberts in charge. The 
Lake States Forest Exiieriment Station is working on the technical phases of 
the project under the direction of Raphael Zon. 

Meteorological observations, [September-October 1934] « C. I. Gtoness 
and A. H. Madden (llusdacJiusetts Sta. Met Ser. Buis. 549-350 (1934), PP. 4 
each)* — The usual summaries of observations at Amherst, Mass., with brief 
notes on the more significant features of the weather of each month. 

sons— FERTILIZERS 

[Soil and fertilizer studies of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils] (U, 8. 
Dept Agr., Bur. Chcm. and Soils Rpt, 1934, pp. 35-49, 41-45, 47-53). — The work 
reported upon has included soil erosion investigations, fertility investigations 
with cotton, potato, sugarcane, strawberry, pecan, and citrus soils, fertilizer 
studies with sugar beets and peaches, concentrated fertilizers, green manure, 
mechanical placement of fertilizers, soil-type responses to magnesium com- 
pounds, COa produced on boiling soils, relation of colloids to clay pans, infertile 
soils, the At^ptrgillus niger test for soil deficiencies, strain variation in Aeoto- 
hacter, arsenic and selenium fungi, soil fungi as allergic excitants, catalysts in 
nitrogen-fertilizer investigations, physical constants of gases and fertilizer salts, 
peat as a nitrogen carrier, nitrogen fixation by Azotohacter, and preparation of 
phosphate fertilizers and mixed fertilizers. 

[Soil and fertilizer studies by the Missouri Station] (Missouri Sta. BuL 
340 (1934), PP- 72-77), — ^Data are reported from trials of the effect of the fine- 
ness of grinding agricultural limestone, by W. A. Albrecht; work on the 
accumulation of organic matter on soils, by Miller, Albrecht, and H. Jenny; 
soil treatments to maintain good tilth, by Miller and Krusekopf; Missouri 
pastures improvement work, by Miller, Krusekopf, M. Brown, and Jenny; 
improvement of heavy clay subsoil, by Baver; observations of the water con- 
tent of soil colloids as related to their chemical composition, by Baver and 
G. M. Horner; brief reports on water intake and swelling of soil colloids, by 
Baver and H. F. Winterkom; the use of nitrate of soda on Com Belt crops, 
by Miller and R. L. Luwom ; soil porosity as an index of structure, physical 
and diemical properties of the Iredell and Davidson soils affecting erosion, 
and the aggregation of soils, all by Baver, C. W. Woodruff, and J. F. Lutz ; 
correlation between exchangeable bases and pasture vegetation, by Jenny and 
B. R. Shade ; interference of base exchange by micro-organisms, availability of 
absorbed calcium, and mechanism of ionic exchange in colloidal aluminum sili- 
cates, all by Jenny and Shade; resulte on the outlying experiment fields, by 
Miller and Krusekopf; and the effects of different soil treatments, long con- 
tinued, upon bacterial activity in the soil, by Albrecht. 

[Soil and fertilizer investigations at the Wisconsin Station] (Wisconsub 
Sta. BuL 4^8 (1934), PP- 55-62, figs. 3). — ^These have included studies by P. W. 
Wilson et al. of a relationship between photosynthesis and nitrogen fixation 
in leguminous plants; experiments by R. M. Erickson, E. 0. Saud^ and I. L. 
Baldwin showing that most root nodule bacteria do best in fertile nonacid 
soils; development of a new biological test for phosphates in soils, by A. 

E. Truog, E. B. Fred, and W. H. Peterson; Hancock Substation field 
ea3»eriments with fertilizers on sandy soils, by A. B. Albert; improvement of 
a potash test, by K. J. Volk and Truog; and improvement of yield and quality 
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of timothy hay by nitrogen fertilization and early cutting, by F. L. Musbach, 
G. B. Mortimer, and D. S. Fink. 

Precautions to observe in making crop-acreage reductions and adjust- 
ments in North Carolina, C. B. Williams (yortli Carolina Sta. Agron. Inform. 
Giro. 90 (19Si)j pp. [i]+J). — ^The importance of growing any crop only on the 
soil type which, of those found in the State, is best adapted for that crop is 
here noted, together with some crop-soil type adaptations believed to have been 
established. i 

A comparison between the pipette method and the hydrometer method 
for making mechanical analyses of soO, G. J. Bouyoucos (jS'oi7 Sci., 38 (1034), 
No. 5, pp. SS5S45, pi. 1). — ^^Vith the cooperation of the U. S. D. A. Bureau oi 
Cliemistry and Soils, the author of this contribution from the Michigan 
Experiment Station compared his hydrometer method for the mechanical 
analysis of soils (E. S. B., 57, p. 710) with the standard pipette method, finding 
that what the pipette method determines as coarse clay (0.005 mm) the 
hydrometer method would determine at the end of 1 hr., and what the pipette 
method determines as fine clay (0.002 mm) the hydrometer method would 
determine at the end of 2 hr. ‘^The results obtained show that the two 
methods agree exceptionally wdl on the determination of the coarser clay 
(0.005 mm). On the determination of the fine clay (0.002 mm) they do not 
agree very closely on some soils, but on the majority of soils they agree 
satisfactorily. The disagreement between the two methods in some soils seems 
to be due to differences in dispersion. 

“A new stirrer is now employed in place of the original one. In this new 
stirrer the paddle is made of hard steel, and when it becomes worn it can be 
unscrewed from the stirring rod and replaced with a new one. 

“ On account of its great simplicity and rapidity, and its reasonable accuracy, 
it seems that the hydrometer method has many distinct advantages over all 
other methods.” 

A new method of measuring the aqueous vapor pressure of soils, N. E. 
Edlefsbn (Soil ScL, 38 (1934), No. 1, pp. 29-35, figs. 4 ). — ^The author of this 
contribution from the University of California describes an apparatus and 
technic, for the details of which the original ^ould be consulted. The prin- 
cipal advantage of the present over preceding forms of the static method is 
that by a modification of apparatus and technic to permit the required meas- 
urements to be made in a high vacuum the time required for the attainment 
of equilibrium is greatly shortened. The data recorded include aqueous vapor 
pressure curves, permanent wilting percentages, and field capacities for a fine 
sandy loam, a clay loam, and a half-and-half mixture of the two. A theoretical 
equilibrium system illustrative of coUigative properties of soil moisture is 
considered from the viewpoint of energy relation calculations, and the deriva- 
tion of certain equations is shown. 

The physical and chemical characteristics of the soils from the erosion 
experiment stations. — Second report, H. E. Middleton, C. S. Slater, and 
H. G. Btees (TJ. S. Dept. Agr., Tech. 490 (1934). pp. 63, figs. 7).— The bul- 
letin reports a detailed study of profiles of Muskingum silt loam (Ohio), 
Clinton silt loam (Wisconsin), and Nacogdoches fine sandy loam (Texas), sup- 
plementing the work previously noted (E. S. B., 68, p. 22). 

The determinations made include mechanical analyses, chemical analyses of 
both soil and colloid, specific gravity, field volume weight, porosity, dispersion 
ratio, erosion ratio, moisture equivalent, and a number of other moisture rela- 
tionships. 

113399—36 2 
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‘*A study of the eroded material shows marked differences in the quantity and 
character of the wash-off. When the quantity of eroded material is large it 
is similar in character to the whole soiL When the erosion is slight, the fine 
material predominates. Slight erosion, therefore, may be relatively more detri- 
mental to fertility than more severe erosion. These data supplemented by the 
field data on rainfall, run-off, and erosion reported from the stations show that 
erosional effects vary greatly with the kind of soil, the amount and intensity of 
rainfall, the kind of crop and cultivation, the slope, and perhaps other factors.” 

Sorption of liquids by soil colloids. — Liquid intake and swelling by 
soil colloidal materials, H. Wikteekobn and L. D. Baveb (Soil Sci., 38 
yo. 4, pp. 291-298, fig. i).-~Of the set-up used, it is stated that “the 
apparatus most frequently used . . . consists of a Jena glass tube with a 
fui^ed-in sintered-glass filter disk; the Jena tube was connected to a [hori- 
zontal] microburette by a small glass tube. The microburette had a capacity 
of 1 cc and could be read to 0.002 cc. When the swelling of bentonite was 
measured, a three-way stopcock coxmected to a water reservoir was inserted 
between the Jena glass tube and the microburette. Such a connection per- 
mitted the introduction of more water as sorption progressed. Liquids which 
dissolve or attack stopcock grease cannot be used with the stopcock connection, 
however.” 

The remainder of this communication from the Missouri Experiment Station 
consists of a report on measurements of the sorption of various liquids by 
powdered soil colloids. It appeared that swelling, defined as the difference 
between sorption of swelling liquid and intake of nonswelling liquid, is a 
function of form and intensity of the electric field around the liquid mole- 
cules. The swelling of soil colloids in liquids having a waterlike structure^ 
as r^ated to the dielectric constant, is said to be expressed more or less 
quantitatively by the equation 

L-P_x.Z) 

The influence of the SiOs-sesquioxide ratio and the nature of the adsorbed 
cation was also studied. 

The laws of soil colloidal behavior. — X£V, The electrokinetics of hy- 
drous oxides and their ionic exchange, S. Mattson and A. J. Pugh (8oU 
8cu, 38 (1934), yo, 4, pp. 299-313, fig- i).—The present installment of this serial 
contribution (B. S. E., 70, p. 5S8) from the New Jersey EaqperSment Stations 
deals with the isoelectric point and ionic exchange of a number of hydrous 
oxides. 

A general relationship is observed between the position of the isoelectric 
point and the acidic or basic properties of the dements. Their ^ectrokinetic 
behavior, however, is nor always indicated by their position in the periodic 
table, apparently because of differences in dissociation of the various com- 
pounds and of the fact that the isoelectric point does not coincide with the 
isoionic point. The hydrous oxides isoelectric below pH 7.0 adsorb and 
exchange cations at this pH, a capacity which increases as the isoelectric 
pH decreases. The adsorption of anions increases with <iiTniniRhiTig pH, in 
the reverse order to cationic adsorption.” 

Laws of soil colloidal behavior. — m. Colloidal phosphates, A. J. Pugh 
(Soil fifoi., 38 (1934), ^o. 4, PP~ 315-334)- — ^It is noted that the first two papers 
of this serial contribution (E. S. E., 72, p. 162) from the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Stations were erroneously included in Mattson’s series (see above) of 
similar title. 
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In the experiments reported upon in the present paper a series of phos- 
phate precipitates of tin, titanium, iron, aluminum, calcium, and magnesium 
were prepared, and their cataphoretie behavior and phosphate content at dif- 
ferent pH were determined. 

“GKn and titanium have strong acidic properties and only weakly adsorb 
phosphoric acid. The compounds, however, are very insoluble and stable 
in acid solutions, but are dispersed when the pH is increased to about pH 
6.0. The phosphates of ferric iron and aluminum are of the same type, but 
ferric phosphate is more stable in the very acid ranges than is aluminum 
phosphate. Calcium phosphate is insoluble within a pH range from neutral to 
strongly alkaline. Magnesium phosphate is less stable than calcium phos- 
phate and more susceptible to both acid and alkaline hydrolysis. By increasing 
the pH the phosphate content of the precipitates of tin, titanium, iron, and 
aluminum is diminished, the hydroxyl replacing the phosphoric acid. Two 
effects are, however, apparent — ^the replacement of the phosphoric acid by 
the hydroxyl groups, and the necessity of having a certain degree of pH in 
order to obtain the requisite degree of polymerization of the molecules and 
prevent both acid and alkaline hydrolysis. Since only the pH has been deter- 
mined in this case, there is no means of deciding the number of hydroxyl 
groups required to replace the pho^horic acid. On the theory of coordina- 
tion, however, and in the absence of double bonds, only one hydroxyl group 
would be required to replace a lai-ge group like H 2 PO 4 or HSi 03 .” The sig- 
nificance of electrokinetic potentials and the isoelectric point is discussed. 

Functional relationships between soil properties and rainfall* H. Jenny 
and 0. D. Leonabd (Soil Sci., 38 (1934), 5, pp, 363-^81, figs. If).— In an 

investigation continuing earlier work on soil moisture-nitrogen relationships 
(B. S. R., 63, p. 419), the authors of the present contribution from the Mis- 
souri Experiment Station collected numerous soil samples along the 11® O. iso- 
therm from “fairly uniform parent material consisting primarily of wind- 
blown deposits.” The variations in annual rainfall cover a range of from 
35.6 to 9a5 cm. (14 to 38 in.). 

“The zone of carbonate accumulation was found to decrease at a rate of 
2.5 in. for each inch of rainfall. Nitrogen increases continuously with increas- 
ing rainfalL The functions obtained confirm those previously published. Under 
high rainfall the formation of colloidal clay is intensified. It increases at a 
rate of about 1 percent per inch of rainfall. Soil acidity changes regularly 
from pH 7.8 in the semiarid region to pH 5.2 in the semihumid one. Neutral 
reaction is reached at about 25 in. of rainfall (N. S. Q.=195). Exchangeable 
H ions appear at 26 in. of rainfall (N. S. Q.=202), and become very numerous 
in the semihumid region. The saturation capacity has a value of 12 m[illigram] 
e Equivalents] per 100 g of soil in the semiarid region and increases logarithmi- 
cally to 27 in the semihumid areas. The exchangeable bases exhibit a maxi- 
mum (21 m. e.) at a rainfall of 26 in. (N. S. Q.=202). On the basis of dif- 
ferential coefBicients the relative rate of formation is highest for the H-ion 
concentration and removal of carbonates. It is lowest for the clay formation 
and development of saturation capacity. Nitrogen and organic matter occupy 
an intermediate position. The boundary between arid and humid climates as 
based on the soil properties investigated appears to correspond to a rainfall 
of 25-26 in. (N. S. Q. 200) for the 11^ isotherm.” 

Anion exchange. — H, Liberation of the phosphoric acid ions adsorbed 
by soils, S. iUviKovrrcH (Soil Soi., $8 (1934), ^0. 4, pp. 279-390, figs. 4 ). — 
Paper No. 1 of this series has already been noted (B. S. TdL, 72, p. 162). 

The soil material used in the experiments here described was prepared by 
treating certain red sandy and clay soils with dilute phosphoric acid to satu- 
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rate the ba«!e-exchange complex with H ions and to bring about an absorp- 
tion of phosphate ions. The phosphate not absorbed during this treatment was 
wa^ed out by dialysis in collodion bags. 

‘•The exchange reactions, which begin as Ca(OH)s or NaOH solutions are 
added to the soil, proceed in two phases. In the first phase only a cationic 
exchange takes place between the Ca or the Na ions of the introduced solutions 
and the exchangeable H ions which are in equilibrium with the hydroxyl ions. 
As the replacement of these H ions is complete, the second phase of the ex- 
change reactions proceeds. This exchange is anionic as well as cationic. It 
proceeds between the OH ions of the Ca(OH)a or NaOH solutions and the 
.adsorbed PO* ions and, simultaneously, between the Ca or Na ions of the solu- 
tions and the exchangeable hydrogen ions which are in equilibrium with the 
adsorbed PO 4 ions. . . • 

“ The amount of PO 4 recorered in the solution, after all exchange reactions 
hare taken place, appears to be the result of a final established equilibrium 
between the liberated PO 4 , on one side, and the exchange complex, the products 
t»f its destruction, and the electrolytes of the solution, on the other.” 

Phosphate studies. — Soil penetration of some organic and inorganic 
phosphates, V. E. Spexcee and R. Stewaet (Soil 8cL, 38 (1934), ^ 0 . 1, pp. 
(1^-79, fig. Jf).— “Availability ”, unqualified, is defined by the authors of this con- 
tribution from the Nevada Esperiment Station as involving the two distinct 
"’actors of chemical and of positional availability, emphasis being placed upon 
the requirement that the plant food material, no matter how readily available 
chemically, must be within reach of the root system of the plant if it is 
actually to be utilized by the plant 

The experimental work reported upon is designed to show the effect of the 
eoiubination of the phosphate radical with polyhydroxylated organic radicals 
1:1 preventing the fixation of the phosphates applied to the soil in the form 
of difficultly soluble compounds. The type of compound found to escape fixation 
because of its organic component is that of such salts as the calcium salt of 
glycerol mono-orthophosphate and potassium sorbityl diorthophosphate. The 
i»euetration of soils by such compounds and their freedom from appreciable 
fixation is shown experimentally, and their chemical availability is discussed. 

The determinatiou of phosphate availability in calcareous soils by 
electrodialysis, W. T. McGeobgb (Soil 8cL, 38 (1934), No. 5, pp. 347-353, 
figfi. 2 ), — ^Electrodialysis was found an effective means for the determination of 
the available phosphate content of the alkaline calcareous soils reported upon 
in this contribution from the Ai-izona Experiment Station, in that the pH 
values of the aqueous suspensions could be reduced to as low as pH 4.0 in 
.spite of the excess of calcium carbonate present. 

“ The percentage of phosphate which can be extracted by electrodialysis is a 
constant value for every soil regardless of the amount of soil used. On the 
other hand, the value varies with the amount of current flowing, and amperage 
must be controlled by adjustable resistance to produce comparative results. 
There is a close relation between Neubauer values lE. S. R., 53, p. 3191 and 
amount of phosphate removed from soils by electrodialysis.” 

The arsenic content of soils, J. B. Gbeaves (Soil 8ci., 38 (1934), No. 5, pp. 
353-362 ). — ^A contribution from the Utah Experiment Station reports upon the 
analysis of 50 orchard soils, varying widely in chemical, physical, and biological 
properties, for total arsenic, water-soluble arsenic, and various soluble salts. 
Total arsenic varied from 7.2 to 367.2 lb. per acre-foot of soil, thus indicating 
that “ large quantities ” of arsenic may accumulate in soil. The water-soluble 
arsenic varied from 0.7 to 31.9 lb. per acre-foot of soiL 
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“It is probable that the toxicity of arsenic to plants and to soil micro- 
organisms is governed by tbo solubility of the soil arsenic. Hence, the correla- 
tion between various soluble salts and soluble arsenic in the soil was deter- 
mined. The limited number of soils analyzed, together with the high probable 
error, makes the conclusions merely tentative. Xo correlation was found to 
exist between water-soluble arsenic and total soluble salts, sodium chloride, 
sulfates, calcium carbonate, and organic nitrogen of the soil. A slight correla- 
tion was found to exist between the water-soluble arsenic and sodium carbonate 
and nitrate.” 

Studies on tropical soil microbiology. — H, The bacterial numbers in the 
soil of the Malay PeninsToda, A. S. Corbet (Soil Sct.^ 38 (1934), No. 5, pp. 407- 
416, fig. 1). — In continuation of a report recently noted (E. S. II., 71, p. 15), the 
author of the present contribution from the Jealotts Hill Research Station, 
England, shows that under the equatorial conditions prevailing in the humid 
tropics of the Malay Peninsula, the number of soil micro-organisms, as deter- 
mined by the usual plate-counting method, is constant under all normal condi- 
tions and approximates a value of 500,000. The results are considered to 
suggest that fluctuations in bacterial numbers in the soil are primarily func- 
tions of changes in the temperature and moisture content, and that when these 
factors are maintained constant no variations in bacterial numbers are appar- 
ent “On almost all the plates examined fungi predominated over bacteria, 
indicating that these organisms play an important role in the decomposition 
of soil organic matter in the humid tropical regions.” 

The microflora of Kazakstan sands (central Asia), E. E. Pauxie (Soil 
Sci., 38 (1934) f No. 5, pp. 4OI-4O6). — ^The author finds, in part, that in the soils 
examined there are two maxima, one near the surface at a depth of from 5 
to 20 cm, the other near the water-bearing layer at a depth of from 175 to 
200 cm. “ The bacilli often surpass the cocci in numbers. At the same time the 
numbers of bacilli and A^foio&acfer-like cells change more or less regularly 
with depth, and their quantity depends upon the general number of microbes. 
The number of cocci varies irregularly; sometimes the cocci are completely 
absent. The counting of other forms is generally difficult because many of them 
cannot be fixed witli alcohol (spores) or they are destroyed during the fixation 
( infusoria) .... 

“ The microbiological investigation of the Kazakstan sands shows that even 
those semidesert sands are not free from a definite microflora.” 

Studies on soil protozoa, F. S. Bodenheimee and K. Reich (Soil Set, 38 
{1934), No. 4^ PP- 259-265, fig. 1). — ^Protozoa isolated from a yellow-brown, 
loamy, calcareous, shallow wheat-field soil, containing 55.5 percent of calcium 
carbonate in the finer portion as well as numerous undecomposed limestone 
fragments, arc described. The soil was a poor one, primitively worked, but 
unmanured. 

Of the Ciliata. the one species Colpoda sleinii was recognized. The Flagellata 
found were a Cercohodo sp., together with Heteroniita gloOosa, Pleuromonas 
jaculans, and Cercomonas Jongicauda. The Rhizopoda included Magorella pal- 
estwensis, Microamoeha oOlonga, three Amoeba spp. of the limaw group, and an 
Amoeba sp. of the proteus group. The method of destroying active forms by 
treatment overnight with 2 percent hydrochloric acid to determine the number 
of protozoa present in the form of cysts was found unsatisfactory in that some 
at least of the cyst stages were also killed. 

The upper limit of heat tolerance, both in dry soil and in moist material from 
cultures, was determined for the Oercobodo sp., for Colpoda steinii and Mayor- 
ella palesUnensis, and for an Amoeba, identified only as “No. 2.” For these 
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four species the moist heat tolerances were, respectively, 50®, 00®, 65®, and 65® 
C„ whereas in dry soil the figures were, in the same order, 80®, 80®, 85®, and 80®. 

Profile studies of the Coastal Prairie soils of Louisiana. — ^I, Exchange 
and solution properties, E. A. Piegesb and M. B. Sturgis (Soil Sou 
( Xo. f, pp. 267-277 ). — ^The authors estimated replaceable bases, base- 
exchancre capacity, H-ion concentration, total soluble salts, and soluble alkali in 
eisrht s<»il profiles of the Coastal Prairie Area of Louisiana, “ selected purposely 
for studying the effect of irrigating waters upon their chemical properties and 
changes of their physical state.” 

The irrigation of the soil appeared to cause an increase in the total exdiange 
capacity and an increase in alkalinity. “This may be due to the hydrolytic 
action of water itself, alone or in combination with monovalent basic ions. It 
appears that the hydrolytic effect is accentuated by the reducing conditions and 
lowered carbon dioxide production which follow from flooding and irrigation. 
The u-s^o of saline irrigating water resulted in the greatest increase in the 
amount of replaceable sodium in the exchange complex, whereas deep well 
water caused the smallest increase, but in all cases flooding or irrigation caused 
an increase in comparison with nonfiooded soils. The soluble alkali content 
was low. and in the case of the nonfiooded soils no free alkali was present. In 
accordance with the work of others, it was found that there is no well-defined 
relationship between the amount or the proportion of exchangeable sodium and 
the impermeability of the soil to water. Excessive accumulations of soluble 
carbonate < black alkali) and other soluble salts account for the fact that some 
of the m<*unds in rice fields are bare.” 

Tyiucal profiles showed degradation extending from the A horizon well into 
the B horizon, this degraded material being considered to have resulted from 
the effect of the replacement of other ions in the exchange complex by sodium 
and also from the effects of reduction and hydrolysis. 

Base exchange studies on the Pennsylvania Jordan field plots, F. G. 
Mebkue (Soil Sru 38 (1934), A’a. I, pp. 37-6f, figs. 3). — ^An investigation into 
the effects of various fertilizer treatments upon the base-exchange capacity and 
exchangeable base content of the soils of the Jordan fertility plats (B. S. B., 
65, p. 301) is reported upon in a contribution from the Pennsylvania Experiment 
Station. 

In general, “ cultivation has resulted in a small decrease of exchangeable cal- 
cium and magnesium without an increase in exchangeable hydrogen. The quan- 
tity of exchange ammonium in the grass strips is two to three times greater 
than in the check plats.” 

Barnyard manure caused an increase in total exdiange capacity, the increase 
being mainly due to replaceable hydrogen and magnesium. The quantity of 
other ions was not changed. 

On those plats which had received large quantities either of burnt Ume or of 
limestone, the soils were found saturated with caldum, a large quantity of 
caldum was present as carbonate, and the total exchange capacity had been 
increased. Replaceable magnesium was also higher on these plats, but the 
other cations were unaffected. 

The continued use of a mixture of superphosphate and potassium chloride, 
as compared with the treatment of the check plats, resulted in an increase in 
total exchange capacity. This fertilizer combination decreased the replaceable 
calcium and increased the hydrogen content. Magnesium was unaffected, but 
potassium was decidedly increased. 

Superphosphate alone caused neither increase nor decrease in eaidum but 
did increase exchange hydrogen. “This fertilizer has resulted in a diminn- 
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tion of magnesium and potassium which is believed to be due to larger crop 
removals than on the chedk plats. Superphosphate increases soil acidity 
slightly. When compared with superphosphate, ground bone is found to 
increase replaceable calcium and the degree of saturation and to raise the pH 
value of the soiL 

Dried blood has resulted in marked loss of calcium and magnesium with 
corresponding increase in hydrogen. The amount of bases lost and of hydrogen 
gained is not directly proportional to the quantity of blood used. . . . The 
sodium of nitrate of soda was not adsorbed, and the quantity of other bases 
was not altered by the use of large amounts of nitrate of soda. Hydrogen was 
reduced and the total exchange capacity diminished by from 2 to S m[illigram] 
eiquivalents]. As a result of the use of large amoimts of sulfate of ammonia 
over a period of 60 yr. there has been a marked decrease of calcium and 
magnesium and a small loss of potassium. Hydrogen has replaced these ions 
so that now the most add plats are only 15 percent saturated. It is note- 
worthy that, although this salt has reduced the quantity of three bases, Ga, 
Mg, and K, the ill effects are apparently overcome by lime alone. It is pointed 
out that under field conditions it is not possible to determine, by calculation, 
how much lime is needed to counteract the acidity produced by an application 
of sulfate of ammonia. 

" Muriate of potash appears to have replaced calcium by potassium. Though 
there has been a loss of calcium there has been no gain in hydrogen and no 
appreciable change in pH value.” 

The Azotobacter plaque test of soil deficiency as applied to some 
Indian soils, N. V. Joshi and 0. S. Ram Aytas {Indian Jour. Agr. Sci.. 4 
(1934), No. If pp. 136-176, pi. 1). — ^The Asotoltacter plaque test of Winogradsky 
(B. S. R., 51, p. 119) was applied with slight modifications to a number of 
Indian soils of varying texture and pH values to determine phosphorus and 
potassium deficiencies. The minimum phosphate treatment required to stimu- 
late AzotoJ>acter growth in soils was found to be about ei^t times the quantity 
usually applied for crops, and the minimum potash requirem^t was not 
definitely established. The method did not prove to be sufficiently sensitive to 
detect the phosphorus and potassium deficiencies in all soils but may be useful 
for the rapid comparative examination of large numbers of soils and for com- 
paring the availability of idiosphatic fertilizers. 

Tests for phosphate, nitrate, and soluble nitrogen in conducting tissue 
of tomato and lettuce plants, as indicators of availability and yield, E. M. 
Bmmebt (Kentucky Sta. Circ. 43 (1934), PP- 35-40, fig- 1 )- — ^The lower petioles 
of tomatoes were analyzed for nitrate nitrogen and phosphate phosphorus. 
The midribs of lettuce were analyzed for phosphate phosphorus and soluble 
nitrogen. Yields were compared with the results of the analyses. The data 
presented are considered to indicate that the content of nitrogen and phos- 
phorus in the conducting tissue of plants growing in the different soils cor- 
responded well with the productiveness of the soils as measured by the yield ; 
that “the effect of fertilizers is readily detected by the tests on the plants”; 
that the amount of nutrients in the conducting tissue of a plant seems to be 
definitely related to yield ; and that the amount of phosphate in the conducting 
tissue was influenced by the amount of nitrate or soluble nitrogen present, 
a large amount of nitrogen decreasing the phosphate content 

Experiments with nitrogen fertilizers on cotton soils, J. J. Seunneb, 
R. A. Linebekbt, J. E. Adams, G. B. Williams, and H. B. Mans (17. S. Dept. 
Agr„ Tech. Bui. 45Z (1934) f PP- 38, figs. 4).*— Results of experiments are reported 
showing the relative effects of various sources of inorganic, synthetic, and 
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organic nitrogen in fertilizers for cotton on the principal soils of the south- 
eastern Gotten Belt, especially in North Carolina. 

“On many soils there was not a wide variation in yield of cotton from 
fertilizers containing phosphoric acid and potash with different sources of 
nitrogen, such as sodium nitrate, ammonium sulfate, ammonium nitrate, urea, 
Leunasalpeter, and ammonium phosphate. In some of the exporimcnts jun- 
monium chloride gave slightly lower yields. Fertilizej’s containing nitrogen 
derived partly from quickly available inorganic or synthetic nitrogen and partly 
from slowly available organic nitrogen of vegetable or animal-waste origin 
gave larger returns on some soils than fertilizers containing only quickly 
available inorganic or synthetic nitrogen, while on other soils quickly avail- 
able nitrogen gave as good results as a mixture of the two types of nitrogen 
carriers.” 

Inspection of fei*tilizers, W. L. Adams and A. S. Knowles, Jk. {Rhode 
Island Sta, Amu Fcit. Cite,, 1934t pp. 17). — ^Thc present interest, both of soil 
chemists and of fertilizer manutacturers, in producing fertilizers having little 
or no soil acidiJfying tendency is briefly discussed. Of the use, for this 
purpose, of “a sufficient quantity of a liming material, preferably dolomitic 
limestone ”, it is noted that “ the use of this material would not cause apparent 
loss in plant food which would very likely occur it strongly basic materials 
were used. Another beneheial result fiom the use of dolomitic limestone is 
that magnesia is applied to the soil.” 

The usual tabulations of fertilizer analyses and other inspection data are 
given. 

AGEICTrLTUEAL BOTAHY 

A method of representing atmospheric conditions in agricultural ecology 
[trans. title], L. CHAriAL (Awn. Agmi, [Pans], ». ser., S {19S3), Ro, 3, pp. 359- 
365, figs. 5).— A system of plotting weather factors in diagram form devised by 
the author is used to interpret, by way of example, the epidemiology of grape 
mildew. 

Study of the floral ecology of wheat relative to extreme temperatures 
[trans. title], G. Rudobe and M. M. Job {Rep. Mus. La Plata, ii9JJ,), pp, 195- 
253, pis. 7, figs. 23 ). — ^The effects of unfavorable temperatures on the develop- 
ment of the essential floral organs, including ovules and pollen, were studied 
microscopically us a basis for choice of varieties for the locality. 

Kelation of chemical composition to photoper iodic effects in i>lants, 
A. E. Mubneek (Anicr. Sac. JIof% ^ei. Proc., 30 {1933), p. i75).--Ohemlcul 
analyses at the Missouri Experiment Station of plants, mostly soybeans, exposed 
to 7- and 14-hr. day lengths in an attempt to induce physiological changes, 
showed tliat the reproductive short-day plants wore higher in carotene, 
xanthophyll, and probably vitamin A, and had an increased percentage dry 
weight, a higher concentration of nitrogen compounds, and a greater accumu- 
lation of carbohydrates. A conspicuously low concentration of nitrate nitro- 
gen was found in the tips of the stems of the 14-hr. plants. In aU stems there 
was a descending gradient of nitrate nitrogen from the base to the top. 

A biodiemical stndy of the internal mechanism of photoperlodism» 
A. E. Mubnebk {MissouH Sta. Bui. 3Ifi {193k), PP- 63, ^4).— The results are 
discussed of studies of nitrogen metabolism in the stems of soybeans grown 
under long and short day lengths. 

Shorter light rays increase nitrate utilization of wheat plants {Wisoon-^ 
sin Sta. Bui. k28 {193k), P> 3k)* — ^Brief mention is made of the work of W. E. 
Tottingham and E. J. Lease. 
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A plant tost of tho sun lamp, W. E. Tottingham (Plant Phy'iioL, 7 (1932), 
No. 3, pp. 551-55S, fg. 1 ). — ^Tliis contribution from the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station describes tests with tomato seedlings exposed for nine nights to a 
“sun lamp” providing ultraviolet light in comparison with plants exposed to a 
tungsten lamp under similar eoiitrollcd conditions. The sun lamp radiation 
resulted in increased weight and an increased proportion of nitrogen compounds. 

The effects of X-rays on growth and respiration of wheat seedlings, 
D. R. Fuanc’ES (ItuL Torreg liot. Cluh, 61 (193^), No. S, pp. 119^753, figs. 7).— 
Itetarding effects wore producc'd by all exposures on elongation, weight increase, 
and the production of GOa, except for a transitory increase in GOa after the 
shortest exposure. 

Proof of mitogenetic radiation by a physical method Itrans. title], 
L. rESTRi (Protoplasfiia, 19 (1933), No. 3, pp. 365-369, figs. 2) .—-Mitogenetic rays 
were demonstrated by means of an improved microphotoelectroscope. The con- 
struction of the apparatus is described and illustrated. The method required 
long exiiosuim The Gurwitsch radiation occurred to an appreciable amount 
only when tho sprouts of tho germinated wheat grains were 2-4 mm long. 
Below 14® 0. radiation was too weak to be observed. 

A physiological study of dormancy in Tilia seed, J. N. Spaeth ([New 
Tork] Cornell Bta. Mem. 169 (193Ji), pp. 78, pis. i, figs. 6).— The author studied 
nearly 50,000 seeds of basswood (linden) from Now York, Wisconsin, and 
Indiana during a period of Jl yr. in order to learn the facts concerning the 
dormancy of such seeds and to devise means of securing prompt and abundant 
germination. The s(»ods wi're siibjc'cted to a wide range of conditions and 
treated with a large number of eh<‘mical substances, as well as with X-rays. 

Tlio pericarp was found not to he inipcrmcablo, but in order to set free the 
seeds for treatment it was partially digested with concentrated IINOs. Imper- 
meability of a layer in the <»utcr palisade of the testa was found to be a primary 
cause of dormancy, and appeared to bo due to the presence of compact cellulose. 
From 10 io 30 niiu. hi <v»iicent rated 112^04 rendered the t(\sta of all seeds per- 
meable without injury. Ollier methods were ineffective or likely to bo injurious. 
A membrane made ni) of the thickened outer end walls of the outer endosperm 
<*ellM was found to a<lmlt water and <*ertuin soIul<*s, but to exclude or limit 
absorption of otli«*r solutt's and oxygen, 

Tlie embryos, when freed from the scmhI, were found not to be dormant, 
regardless of the agt^ of th(* seed or the conditions under which it had l)Oon 
stored. Germination <»f a<'id-treat<Mi s(»eds took place in moist stratification 
at temiH^ratnr(*s of fnim 0® to 10" <5. in from 110 to 130 days. In such seeds 
the rate of g<*rmiiiation is lncreast‘d greatly by transferring tliem, as soon as 
germination starts, to l(‘inp(»ratures above 20®. 

The factor K oonlent of leguminous seeds Itran.s. titlol, V. Zaoamt (Atti 
R. Amrd. Nan. hiiica, 6*. sei\, Rriid. (7. Bci. Vis., Mat. c Nat., 19 (//1, 4), No. 3, 
pp, 186-190). -Tlie rcisnits ar<» reporte<l of vat-foeding tests for the pres<MU'e of 
the fecundity vitamin in seeds of differenl species of Leguminosao. 

On the poa test method for auvin, the plant growth hormone, F, W. 
Went (K. Akad. Wetr^usch. Amslct^fam, Pm\, 37 (lOSJi), No. 8, pp. 547-555, 
fig. 1 ). — ^Aftcr discussing various standard technics for the demonstration of 
auxin, the author describes the pea test, which is held to be simpler and 
more convenient, as well as somiquantitative. Pieces of stem are split length- 
wise and placed in the solution to be tested. The nature of the curvatures 
developed over a period of several hours at standard temperature in comparison 
with those developed in control solutions is indicative of the presence or 
absence of the hormone. The tests were compared with those made with 
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Avena, using the same solntioiis. Without exception, both tests gave exactly 
the same qualitative results and showed remarkable quantitative agreement. 
!Ihe probable mechanism involved is discussed. 

ln.Testigation.s with growth hormone paste ftrans. title], F. Laibach (Bcr, 
Dent, Bof. Oesell, 31 (1933), No, 9, pp, 386-392, figs, 5).— Using huioUii as a 
carrier for the growth substance, a paste was obtained superior to agar in 
duration of effectiveness and in resistance to drying. The results of initial 
tests are presented. 

The water relations of the plant cell, E. 0. M. Ernest (Jour. lAwn, Boc. 
London, BoU 49 (1934), No, 330, pp. 495-502, figs^ g).— Different technics used 
to determine suction pressure values in plant tissues are discussed. Tests 
showed extremely slight variations in such values for each of 2 species of 
plants when determined at 2-hr. intervals through a 24-hr. period, or when deter- 
mined in different leaves from different plants of 1 species. 

The author concludes that “variations in the osmotic pressure of the cell 
probably result more nearly from differences in internal structure and from 
varied processes of metabolism than from environmental factors.” 

The absorption and accumulation of solutes by living plant cells. — ^VI, 
The absorption of potassium bromide from dilute solution by tissue from 
various plant storage organs, W. E. Berry and P. 0. Steward (Arm, Bot, 
iLondon\, 48 (1934), No, 190, pp. 395-410, fig. I).— Storage tissue disks (of po- 
tato, carrot, artichoke, etc.) containing cells capable of renewed growth 
accumulated the bromide ion. Tissues (of apple and pear fruits) incapable 
of such regeneration failed to do so. The former ^owed protoplasmic 
streaming. Respiration rates were also studied. 

The composition, quantity, and physiological significance of gases in 
tree stems, W. W. Chase (Minnesota Bta, Tech. But 99 (1934), PP- 51, figs, 
12), — The results are given of a study of the composition of gases drawn at fre- 
quent intervals throughout the year from the trunks of the American elm 
(Ulmus americana), red oak (Quercus horeaUs), bur oak (Q. rnaorocarpa) , 
cottonwood (Populus deltoides virginiana), and white pine (Finns strohus) 
growing under Minnesota conditions. The percentage of G0> was found to be 
highest during the growing season, to fluctuate during autumn and spring, 
and to be lowest in winter. The percentage of 0* was lowest in summer 
and highest in winter, and varied inversely with the percentage of 00a 
throughout the year. The sum of COa and Oa was less than the total of these 
gases in the atmosphere. This relationship was less pronounced during 
the dormant season. The percentage of 00a was very low during the growing 
season for the angiospermous species which produce narrow annual rings, 
and higher for those which grow more rapidly. Gases drawn from the outer 
rings of the sapwood were lower in 00a and higher in Oa than those drawn 
from the heartwood. There was no apparent relationship between the per- 
centage of 00a and Oa at different heights above the ground. 

Recent studies on the direction of movement of assimilates in the plant 
stem [trans. title], K. Silberschmidt (Naturwissenschaften, 22 (1934), No, 43, 
pp. 725-728 ), — This is a critical review of recent contributions. 

Anomalous secondary thickening in Oompositae, R S. Adamson (Arm, 
Bot. {London’], 48 (1934), No, 190, pp. 505-514, figs, 7).— Anomalous secondary 
growth was found to occur in seven genera of the Inuleae. In tlie stem the 
primary bundles were without cambium. A pericyclic cambium adds inter- 
nally strands of xylem and phloem with ground tissue. In the root secondary 
growth differed in different genera. 

The plasmodesms in the leaves and stems of some angiosperms, J. N. 
Martin (Iowa State Col. Jour. Bci., 8 (1934), No. $, pp. 449-459, pi. 1).— Fresh 
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sections from the sfoms and loaves of ]>otalo, tomato, pepper, eggplant, nas- 
turiiiiin, watorniolon, <*u(*uinb('r, field pumpkin, squash, onion, lily, corn, aster, 
apple, hickory, and whiio oak wore treated successively with iodine, sulfuric 
acid, and pyoctanin. Single or multiple strand ifiasmodesms, often in num- 
bers, were found between adjacent living colls in all plants studied, as ilhis- 
t rated by photomicrographs. 

Perforated fiber-traeheids in the passion flowers, R. H. Woodwoktu 
(aSV/cm<*c, 80 ^0. 208i, pp. 450). — ^The perforations in the walls of 

fiher-tracheids found in all eight species of Pasniflora studied constituted un- 
obstructed passages from one fiber-tracheid to another, but never, apparently, 
to a vessel element, nor to a ray cell. 

investigations on spontaneous contraction of vacuoles [trans. title], d. 
Henner (Protopiai^ma, 2J (1934), No. 1, pp. 81-111, figs, id).— This study was 
conducted on the large vacuoles of living cells from various higher plants, 
including the epidermal cells of onion bulb scales. The results are described 
in detail. Spontaneous contraction was commonly, but not always, observable. 

Studies on the transport of nitrogenous substances in the cotton plant. — 
VI, Concerning storage in the bark, T. G. Mason and K. Phillis (Ann. Rol. 
[London], 7/8 (1034), No. 100, pp. 315-333, figs. 7).— With curtailed N siippl.\ 
aifical growth is retarded. The N travels from mature loaves to young vege- 
tative jiarts, and with flowering and boll formation is withdrawn from the 
vegetative ])ai-ts. There was inferred to be more storage N in tbe bark of 
the lower i)nrt of the stem than above. (Ja is not withdrawn from the vegeta- 
tive parts at boiling and is held, therefore, not to he in movement in the 
phloem normally. The N gi*adients in the bark wore negative whether N was 
limiting or in excess, and it is inferre<l that the storage ol N in the hark is 
unalXecled by tlie supply. 

Influence of potassium nitrate on nodule formation and nitrogen fixa- 
tion by clover, B. W. Hopkins, P. W. Wilson, and W. H. Ppieiison (Plant 
rhgsiol, 7 (1032), No. 4, PP- 507-011). — In this contribution irom the Wisconsin 
Rxpcriinont Station, it is reported that clover plants were grown aseptically 
in bottles on agar containing nutrient, to some of which varying concentrations 
of KNOj were added, either before sterilization or at various intervals, for 
varying periods. A strain of liMzohiiim trifolii was used for inoculation. Ni- 
trate additions alwtiys resulted in the formation of mostly round nodules scat- 
tered on tlie Hccomlary roots instead of elongated ones on the taiiroot near the 
crown, ns in the ch(H*ks. Nodule size decreased as nitrate quantity increased, 
and mxlule numhers were usually, but not invariably, reduced when nitrate N 
exceeded p. ji. m. All concentrations dei*rease(l the fixation of frw N, 
and an excess <*oinpl(*tely sui)prcsso<l it even though nodules were prosinit. 

A statistical study of nitrogen fixation by clover plants, P. W. Wit^on, 
P. Wenck, and W. II. Peterson (mi m., 35 (1033), No. 2, pp. figs. 

2). — In this contrilmtion from the Wisconsin Kxperimeut Station, iuocuIale<l 
clover iflants were grown on agar in cotton-plugged bottles and on sand in 
open jars in th<‘ gw'enhouse. Measurements were taken on the iniJligrams ol 
nitrogen fixed; the number, type, and location of the nodules; the longUi 
of the stems and roots; and on the number of leaves. The data were subjected 
to statistical analysis, the results of which are given. Under the conditions, 
the populations sampled were homogeueous with but a single exception. The 
simple correlation coofllcients Indicated that no two of the variables measured 
were very highly correlated with each other. 

Flora of the U* S. S. R., I, O, (Hlited by V. A. Komarov bt al. (Flora 
13. S. S. li.i 1, II. Leningt'ad: Akad. Nauk S. 13. 8. R., 193 1, vols. 1, pp. XVI 
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S02, Pl8. im; 2, pp. XXXIII+rrS, pis, C5i]).— in volume 1 keys and descrip- 
tions (in Kussian) are given of 164 species of tlie Pteridophyla and 67 species 
of the Gymnospermae, and in the Moiiocotyledoneae 21 species of the Pandana- 
les and 81 species of the Naiadales (Helobiae). 

In volume 2 keys and descriptions (in Russian ) are given of nearly 1,000 
species belonging to the Gramineae. Line drawings illustrate the diagnostic 
characteristics, Latin descriptions of 87 new species are appended. The 
editor was assisted by other specialists. 

Mycological explorations of Venezuela, C. E. Ohaudon and R. A. Toro 
(Puerto Rico Univ. Monog,, Pliys. and Biol, Sci., Is^cr. R, No. 2 {1934)9 PP- 
ph. 34).— This contribution from the University of Puerto Rico summarizes 
existing knowledge relating to the fungi of Venezuela and lists, with pertinent 
data, the species gathered on several collecting trips made during the period 
from 1930 to 1933. Ninety-two new species are described with Latin diagnosis. 
Eleven well-known North American mycologists collaborated with the authors 
by handling particular groups of fungi. There is an account of the present 
mycological explorations and a description of the physiography and life zones 
in the Andes of Venezuela. 

A host index and an index of the genera of the included fungi are appended, 
and a bibliography of the literature dealing with Venezuelan fungi is given. 

The Aspergilli of the section “niger” Thom and Church Ltrans. title|. 

R. Mosserat {Cellule, 43 {1934) j No. 2, pp. 201-28G, pis. 4)^ — ^Thirty-live forms 
or races distinguished by rather constant cultural characteristics (after over 
100 transfers on Raulin agar) were obtained from a collection of 03 cultures and 
studied on a variety of media. The races which differed clearly from each other, 
especially in morphological characters, are considered autonomous species and 
are given separate deseilptions, accompanied, in the case of new species, by 
Latin diagnoses. The species of G. Thom and M. [B.] Church have been 
retained, with slight modification, but a number of new species have been 
formed at the expense of Aspef'gillus niger. Colored reproductions illustrate 
the agar slant appearance of old and young cultures of 24 races. Line drawings 
depict conidiophores and conidia. 

Variation in single spore cultures of Aspergillus fischeri, n. C. Gbeenk 
{Mgcologia, 25 {1933), No. 2, pp, 117-138, figs. 5), — ^This contributitm from tlie 
AVifaconsin Experiment Station is based on a study of 448 single-spore cultures 
from aseospores and conidia, and hbows variations in the degree to which 
parental cliiiracteristics are fixed in the offspring. 

The relation of micx*o6rganisms to carotenoids and vitamin A. — 1 , The 
occurrence of carotene in bacteria, M. A. Ingraham and C. A. Baumann 
{Jour. Bact., 28 {1934), No. 1, pp. 31-40, fig- 1)- — The fat-soluble ifigmeuts of 
various bacterial species were examined, and carotene was found to be ratiier 
widely distributed among the aerobic types only, particularly those containing 
orange, but not lemon y^low, coloring matter. Carotene synthesis was ob- 
served on synthetic media. — {Courtesy Biol. Ahs.) 

International rules of botanical nomenclature adopted by the Fifth 
International Botanical Congress, Cambridge, 1930, compiled by A. B. 
Rendle {Jour. Bot. iLondO)i\, 72 {1934), No. 858, Sup., pp. 29).— -This is an 
abridged draft, in English, of the rules prepared with the approval of [H.] 
Harms. 

GENETICS 

Significance determination numbers: Numbers of individuals required 
at definite odds to secure statistical soundness in experimental trials, 

S. Bird and H. S. Gxttteeidge {Sd. Agr., 14 {1934), No. 10, pp. 547-549; Fr. aha., 
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p. 5^). — A table is presented to indicate tbe numbers o± individuals necessary 
to show differences witli odds of 19 to 1 when the percentage differences be- 
tween the means vary from 1 to 20 and the coefficients of variability in the 2 
groups from 4 to 35. 

Plant breeding in the Soviet Union (Imp, Bur, Plant Genet,, Herb, Plants 
[Abori/ittwi/tliU Bui, U (1033), pp. 58), — This publication includes a review <»i 
the achievements of the U. S. S. 11. Institute of Plant Industry in assembling 
and studying plant material for breeding, improvement of methods, now vari- 
eties, technological studios with cereals and libers, improvement of quality, 
and i)lanl physiology; the organization of research under the institute and 
plant breeding centers; and an address by N. I. Vavilov on the general prin- 
ciples of genetic inves Ligation, with an outline of the program of research in 
general plant genetics and the specific genetics of cereal, forage, sugar, fiber, 
oil, and medicinal plants, vegetables, fruits, and forest and ornamental trees, 
to proceed during the second Five Year Plan (1933-371. 

Cytogenetic notes on cotton and cotton relatives, J. M. Webbeb ( Science, 
80 (lost), No. 2073, pp. 208, 200), — ^Iii Fi of interspecific hybrids of OoHsypium 
made by the author and not previously reported, the chromosome complement 
at the reduction division is composed oi (a) 13 pairs and 13 single chromosomes 
ill liybrids between cultivaiod American and wild American species, (b) from 
0 to pairs With from 21 to 39 single chromosomes in hybrids between culti- 
vated American species and Q, eturtii, and (c) 26 single chromosomes in hy- 
brids between wild American species and Q, stuilii. Hybrids between Thur- 
beria thespesioUh » and Q, sturtii have been found to exhibit 26 single chromo- 
somes at first mi‘taphas<‘. Those new findings are held to indicate that the 
cultivahHl American cottons are of allopolyploid rather than autopolyploid 
nature. See also another contribution (M. S. li., 72, p. 31). 

The cytogenetics of fourteen types derived from a single X-rayed sex 
cell of Nicottana tabacnin, T. H. Good&pisbd and P. Avery (Jom\ Otnel,, 
29 (1084), No, 8, pp, 327-358, pis, 6, figs, 12), — Seven pure-breeding derivMtivt* 
types and seven other typos not as yet established in a purc-breeding condi- 
tion, obtained at the University of California from the progeny of a single 
X-rayed female gamete of N, labacim, differed from one another and from the 
control in habit, form of leaf, flower and capsule, and in color of leaf and 
flower. At least 5 of the 24 chromosomes of the haploid set of N. iahaviim 
have been altered. Tn Uie proilucUon of the 14 types, traiisgenuUons, homozy- 
gous dellciencU'H, duplications, and presumably translocations were involved. 

Derivative typ<s obtained by backcrossing Nicotiuiia rustica-paiiiculata 
to N* paniculata, W. E. Lammebts (Jour, Genet,, 20 (f0$4), No, S, pp. 355-800, 
pis. 3 ), — ^The continuous backcrussiiig of the N. ritshca (24:jj)'pantculala (12u) 
hybrid to N, pa uU alula at the University of California resulted in a series of 
true breeding derivative lyi>es (12ii) quite distinct from N. paniculata but 
braving as Mendeliun units when crossed to it. GOwolve types so far analyzed 
proved to be simple rccessives, two of them being allelomorphic. One very dis- 
tinctive derivative with a spurred corolla was shown to be due to the inter- 
action of four recessive factoi*s. Characters differentiating these types from 
N, panioulata were not present as visible character contrasts in the two paren- 
tal species. An explanation of these recessive derivative types is offered. 

A haploid plant in rice, K. Hahiau, N. Pabthasabathi, and S. RAKAzruJAM 
(Jour, Indian Uot, 8oo,, IS (1034), No. 2, pp. 153-164^ pi. 1, figs. 5).— The sterile 
haploid associated with a diploid from a polyembryonic seed of a pure culture 
in rice was characterized by later blooming than normal, absence of anthesis, 
slightly reduced vegetative parts, and floral organs about half us large as in 
the diploid. Features of meiosis from diakinesis to telrad-formatiou arc de- 
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sscribed, with remarks on its origin suggesting that it may be due to develop- 
ment of a reduced cell in the embryo sac other than the egg cell. 

Inheritance of awn development in sorghums, J. B. Sieglingeb, A. P. 
Swanson, and J. H. Mabtin {Jour. Agr. Rch. [U. iSf.l, JiO (1934), No. 7, pp. 663- 
668, fig. 1). — Sorghum varieties are grouped on the basis of awn development 
into the classes strong-awned, tip-awned, weak-awned, and awnless. Studies 
of the behavior in nine crosses between varieties of the strong-awned, tip- 
awned, and awTttless classes furnished data indicating that the awnless character 
is inherited as a simple dominant to both the strong-awn and tip-awn char- 
acters. The strong-awn character is inherited as a simple but partial dominant 
to the tip-awn character. Inheritance of awn development seemed to be ex- 
plained best by the assumption of three pairs of multiple allelomorphic 
factors, namely, AlA (awnless), aa (strong awn), and a*a* (tip awn). 

Pale — an hereditary chlorophyll deficiency in beans, F. L. Sscith {Jour, 
Amer. Soc. Agron., 26 {1934), 10, pp. 893-897). — A pale mutant bean found 

in a selection of a white-seeded family of Robust X Pink at the University of 
California had lighter colored leaves than the normal type and yielded about 
one-fourth as much as Robust, although there va as no mortality in germination. 
The Fi, Fj, and P, beha\dor of Robust X Pale and the reciprocal suggested 
that the pale condition is controlled by a single recessive gene pa, which has the 
normal allelomorph Pa in the Robust variety. 

Two types of genetic control over the development of shape, E. W. SiN- 
NOTT and S. Kaiseb {B\iJ. Torrey Bot, CluJ), 61 {1934), No. 1, pp. 1-7, figs, 2 ), — 
Observations on the developmental stages of young fruits of pure lines of 
Cucurhita and Capsicum from the youngest observable ovary priniordia to the 
mature fruit showed that varietal shape is distiuguishable in the earliest 
primordia in CncurUta, but not until about the time of fertilization in Capsicum. 
Thus the stage at which the genes for fruit shape exert a visible effect differs 
markedly in the two distinct genera. 

Metaxenia and xenia in apples, IV, B. R. Nebel and Z. I. Kebtesz {Gartenr 
l)amri88enscMft, 9 {1934), No, 1, pp. 45-64, fig. I ). —Continued studies (B. S. R., 
08, p. 747) at the New York State Experiment Station pointed to the fact that 
metaxenia occurs rather freely in the apple and may be shown in several 
<liiferent characteristics, notably size and uniformity of fi-uits, acidity, pll, and 
color of the oxpn'ssed juice and loss of weight in storage. As comi>ared with 
Rod Astrachan, Malus atrosan guinea, and M. laccata, Yellow Bellflower pollen 
exhibited a marked tendency to produce a less uniform crop oC McIntosh apples. 
Although McIntosh X Red Astrachan and McTntosh X M. haccata apidos re- 
sembled each other closely in seed number, size, and standard deviation, they 
differed significantly in sugar contents. Cn the otlier hand Red Astrachan 
and atrosanguinea groups differing decidedly in seed number, etc., were prac- 
tically alike in sugar content. The juice of McIntosh apples produced with 
M. haecata pollen was distinctly darker in color. What is believed to be true 
xenia was observed in the McIntosh X Yellow Bellflower cross, where seed 
length and variabilit.v in seed length were increased. 

Chromosome behavior in Finns banksiana following fertilization, J. M. 
Beat. {Bot. Qas., 95 {1934), No. 4, PP . 660-666, pis. 2). — A descriptive account is 
presented of the chromosomal behavior in the first and second embryonal 
divisions. 

Animal breeding in the British Empire: A survey of research and 
experiment, F. F. Darling {MdUiburgh: Imp. Bur. Aninh. Genet., 1934, PP- 47).— 
A summary of livestock breeding in Great Britain and the British Oolonles, with 
special reference to the purpose for which the livestock is bred and the different 
customs and conditions in the Colonies, 
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Twinning in cattle, ACT. Hewitt {Jour, Dept. Agr. Victoria, S2 {1934), 
No. 8, pp. 388-390, figs. 8).— In 1,2G0 Red Poll births and 200 Friesian birlhs at 
the Victoria Department of Agriculture, 26 and 6, respectively, were twins. 
The birth weights of twins wore only slightly smaller than singles, and the 
pcTcentagos reached did not differ greatly. The production of twins was es- 
pecially outstanding in 2 Red Poll families. Likelihood of twinning increased 
with the age of the dam but was not related to season. The twins and dams 
of twins were bettor producers of milk and butterfat than the rest of the herd 
in both breeds. 

Animal genetics {U. iSf. Dept Agr., Bur. Anim. Indus. Rpt., 1934, PP- 8, 4).— 
The results of invest igal ions on inbreeding and crossing guinea pigs and 
Chester White and Tamworth swine and fertility and inheritance of cryptor- 
chidism in boars are briefly reported. 

White spotting in Dnroc- Jersey swine, J. B. Nokdby {Jour. Agr. Res. 
[U. 8.1, 49 {1934), No. 7, pp. 625-634, figs. 5.) — Studies at the Idaho Experiment 
Station indicated that the occurrence of white on the feet and logs, tip of the tail, 
in the forehead, and in the form of complete and also incomplete belts over the 
shoulder and rump in DurooJerseys, a sell-red breed of swine, is increased by 
inbreeding. The color defects have, no doubt, been inherited from early 
Asiatic and European breeds whose influence was effective in the early history 
of the Duroc- Jersey. The inheritance of the white is not due to a simple 
recessive gene. Nongenetic factors apparently influence the pattera and the 
amount of white. 

A new gene affecting behavior and skeleton in the house mouse, L. C. 
DXJNW {Natl. Acad 8(^. Proc, 20 (1934). No. 4, pp. 230-232).— A mutation in the 
house mouse, recessive to normal, in which tail length was shortened and equi- 
libration and nervous coordination were Jiffected, including certain other symp- 
toms, is described. Homozygous mice were sterile. 

Anatomical basis of hereditary hydrocephalus in the house mouse, 
P, H. Cl\vlk {Amt. Rec., 58 (1934), No. 3, pp. 225-233, pi. 1) —An anatomical 
study of a mutant hereditary hydrocephalus condition in the house mouse is 
reported. 

Physiological research at the Beltsville laboratory {U. 8. Dept. Agr., 
Bur. Dairg Indus. Rpt., 1934, pp. 11. 12). — ^Results of studies of the time of 
ovulation In the cow, the influence of the pituitary hormones on milk production 
in cows, and virility in hulls are noted. 

Individuality of the blood in higher animals, A. S) Wiener {Ztsehr. 
InduTctivc Ahslam. w, Vcrcrbungsiclire, 66 {1933), No. 1, pp. 3M8).— The diffiM*- 
ences between Ibo types of blood of man, cattle, and iwultry are briefly reviewed, 
with special consideration of the agglutinogens present in the blood of different 
families of fowl described by Todd. • 

Individuality of the blood in higher animals.— II, Agglutinogens in red 
blood cells of fowls, A. S. Wifnku {Jour. Omet . 29 {1934), No. 1, pp. 1-8 ). — 
An analysis of Todd’s data, noted above, on the serological reactions of three 
large families of chickens suggests that a relatively small number of different 
sharply-defined agglutinogens were present and that all were inherited as simple 
Mendelian dominants. 

The thermo-regulatory function and mechanism of the scrotum, R. W. 
Phillips and F. F. McKenzie {Missouri Sta. Res. Bui. 217 {1934), pp. 73, figs. 
31).— A study of the thermo-regulatory mechanism of the scrotum and its influ- 
ence on spermatogenesis is reported, based on experiments with 18 rats, 12 
guinea pigs, and 21 rams. 

«Roy. Soc. fLondon], Proc., Ser. B, 107 (19301, No. B 760, pp. 107-206. 
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Data are given on the temperature in the scrotum and testes of the rams 
with and without scrotal insulation in comparison with the body temperatures. 
Studies of the influence of scrotal insulation on the histology of the testicle and 
the characteristics of the spermatozoa for from 4 days to 16 weeks showed that 
degeneration of the germinal epithelium set in early with sloughing and an 
edematous condition following and subseauent shrinkage of the tubules. Sper- 
matozoa exhibiting various types of abnormalities were found in the semen after 
insulation, but the time elapsing before their appearance indicated that they 
result from the effects of the heat on the developing sperm rather than from 
changes in the fully formed sperm. 

Studies of the tunica dartos muscle intact in the scrotum and isolated 
in strii)s showed that it relaxes with temperature increases and contracts 
with temperature decreases and thus causes the scrotum to function as a heat 
legulator. 

The influence of ephedrine, adrenalin, and pilocarpine on the dartos muscle of 
rams was also studied. 

Two rams in a high condition and with a heavy covering of wool over the 
scrotum were observed which were unable to continue normal spormatogenesis. 
After treatment to lower the condition and shearing, normal fertility was 
restored. 

Degeneration of the germinal tissue followed the introduction of guinea pig 
testes into the abdomen, but no noticeable damage resulted from lowering the 
temperature of rat testes for from 30 min. to 2 hr. by suspending them in 
Ringer’s solution at from 17® to 19® C. or by the external application of cold 
water. 

[Hormone control and development of the mammary gland] , G. W, 
Tubneb, a. B. Schxjltze, W. R. DeMoss, W. H. Remmebt, B. T. Gouez, and 
W, U. Gabdner (Missouri Sia. Bui S40 (19S4)» PP- 37-35).— The results of fur- 
ther studies of the development of the mammary gland and the role of the sex 
hormones (E. S. R., 71, p. 459 ; 72, p. 33) are presented. 

Effect of combination of two antagonistic anterior pituitary hormones 
on sex organs of guinea pig, H. M. Aff and L. Loeb (Soc, Eoopl Biol amd 
Med, Proc., 31 {1934), No, 8, pp. 957-961 ). — Studies oC the effect of two antago- 
nistic hormones of the anterior pituitary gland, alone or in combination in 
guinea pigs with and without subsequent implantations oC rabbit, rat, or guinea 
pig anterior pituitary glands, were made as to their influence on the develop- 
ment of the ovaries, uterus, vagina, cervix, and mammary glands and com- 
pared with the effects of underfeeding in these animals. 

The hormone causing atresia of the follicles prevented the full effect of the 
hormone causing growth and maturation of the follicles administered sub- 
sequently, and the inhibiting effect was similar to that produced by under- 
feeding. 

The hormone causing follicular atresia induced indirectly a state of rest in 
the vagina, uterus, and mammary gland; and the hormone causing follicular 
growth induced proliferation in these organs and the estrous condition of the 
animal. 

Experiments on developing rats. — 1, Limits of foetal regeneration; 
behavior of embryonic material in abnormal environments, J. S. Nicholas 
(Amt, Bee, 58 {19S4), No. 4, pp. 387-413, pis. 2, figs, 6).— Data are reported on 
experiments in which rat fetuses were operated on by amputation of the limbs 
and transplantation of the limbs and other organs to various sites, including 
glandular tissues, for development 

[Studies of the physiology of reproduction in sheep] (Missouri 8ta. 
Bui SJjjO (I 934 ), pp. 19-13, figs. 2 ), — Results are briefly reported from observa- 
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tions on owes at the time o£ parturition, by F. F. McKenzie and U. Bogart, as 
to the tempcraluro ot the owes, character of filling the udder and teats, break- 
ing of the cord, behavior of lambs immediately after birth, and character of 
the arierl)irtli of the ewes before and after parturition; as to histological 
<*hanges in the genital tract of the owe, by McKenzie and 0. B. Terrill, in 
which observations were made on slaughtered animals at different stages 
of the estrous cycle; as to studies of the cytology of the corpora lutea of the 
owe at different stages of the estrous cycle, by M. .T, Guthrie and V. Warbritlon ; 
as to differences in the cytology of the pituitary glands from pregnant and 
noiiprognant ewes, by McKenzie and J. Nahm ; and as to changes occurring 
in the histology of the adrenal glands during the estrous cycle in nine non- 
pregnant ewes, by McKenzie and Nahm. 

The use of pregnancy urine and prolan in animal industry, E. P. Tcniint- 
NOZATONSTvATA (Ii}7idocn}wloffjf, IS (J93Jj), No. Ji, pp. JfS^/iSG). — llio results of 
experiments dealing with the influence of prolan and gravidan (sterilized 
pregnancy urine) on increases in live weight and composition of the flesh of 
from 0- to 8-mon1h-old rabbits are reported. Treatments were given in <Iif- 
feront groups every other day or every fifth day. The results showed that 
the weight increase in 1% mo. in the controls receiving a phjsiologLcal salt 
solution was from 2 to 5 percent, whereas increases in weight in those treated 
with prolan were from 12 to 23 percent, with gravidan from 6 to 19 percent, 
and with normal urine from 8 to 11 percent. The dressing percentages and 
fat in the flesh were also higher in the gravidan- and prolan-treated animals. 

Can pregnancy in sheep and goats be established by urinary investiga- 
tions? titU‘l W. MAimEB (Zlftehr. Ziicht., ReHfc B. TicrffUcht. n. Ziich- 

imf/slml, U9fU)f No. /, pp. 133-183 ). — ^Injections of urine and ether extracts 
of urine from (1 pregnant sheep and 4 pregnant goats into infantile mice gave 
nogalhe results for the pregnancy test, suggesting that this method cannot be 
used for diagnosing pregnancy in these animals- 

The effect of intravenons administration of the pregnancy urine factor 
on the ovaries of rhesus monkeys, B. T. Enole {Amcr, Jour, riiiniol., lOS 
(193^), No. 3, pp, 328-J)3i, f)- — The Intravenous administration of the an- 

terior pit nil ary-like princii>le of pregnancy urine to monkeys in doses varying 
from 3,000 to 0,000 rat units failed to cjiuse estrin production. However, it 
did not cause damage to the <»vai*xes, which could be reactivated with tlu» 
acliv<» fraction of the anterior pituitary. 

I>iff<‘rentia1 ovarian responses after injections of follicle-stiinniating 
and pregnancy urine in very young female rats, P. E. Smith, E. T. Enoi.k, 
and IL TI. Tvndm.e (Bor, PJj-pt, Biol, and Alcd, Proc., SI (t93h), No. d, p. 7}//).— 
The failure of inject ions of pregiiaucy urine extracts to caiis(‘ thecal hyiuw- 
trophy after 10 injeclions into females from the sixth to the eleventh day of 
age suggests that the gamete and granulosa must undergo some maturation 
change before they are capable of responding to the follicle-stimulating hor- 
mone. 

Production of pseudo-pregnancy by mechanical stimulation of the nip- 
ples, H, Selye and T. McKkown (Boc. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., SI (193}), 
No. 6j pp. 68S-687y flffs. 4 ). — condition resembling pseudoprognancy was in- 
duced in several groups of nonpregnant rats by stimulation of the nipples 
resulting from suckling. The groups included adult virgin rats, females whose 
litters had been weaned at the end of a normal lactation, and lactating dams 
deprived of their litters. 

Observations on the treatment of infertile rabbits with autnitrin ** S **, 
P. D. BosAifN, H. S. N, Gkeene, and 0. K. Hu (Boo. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc.^ 
U3S99— 3tS 3 
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31 {19S4), No. 8, pp. 1008-^1010). — ^Twenty-seven rabbits failing to produce 
young regularly were treated with a single dose of 40 rat units per kilogram 
of body weight of antultrin S and mated at intervals ranging from 22 hours 
before to 24 hours after the administration of the hormone. Six deaths oc- 
curred, but in 37 trials with 23 animals there were 9 pregnancies and 28 in- 
fertile matings as compared with 9 pregnancies after 122 matings of these 
23 animals prior to the treatment 

It is considered that the sterility in these animals was due to the failure of 
ovulation after coitus, and that the additional stimulation from the pregnancy 
urine extract at the time of mating resulted in ovulation in the greater number 
of the cases. 

Artificially induced ovulation in the cat (Fells domestica), W. W. 
Gkeuuoh {Amt. Bee., S8 {19S4), No. 3, pp, 217-224). — Ovulation was induced 
in 9 of 12 cats tested by artificial stimulation of the distal portion of the 
genital tract when the cats were in heat. Other evidence is presented to indi- 
cate that ovulation does not always accompany coitus in the cat. 

Ovulation in the domestic hen, D. G. Wabbsn and H. M. Scott {Science, 
80 (lost), No. 2081, pp. 46J, 462). — Careful observation was made at the Kansas 
Experiment Station of ovulation in the hen under anesthesia. In 11 birds in 
which ovulation occurred under observation it was evident that it was 
not necessary for the egg to be ovulated directly into the infundibulum, 
and it was possible for the infundibulum to pick up the ovum after it 
was released into the cavity about the ovary. There was no case in which 
the infundibulum appeared to exert pressure upon the follicle previous 
to ovulation. Ovulation was found to occur within an hour after laying and 
the changes in the ovary and reproductive system were observed. By marking 
the position of the egg at 15 minute intervals in its passage down the oviduct, 
if was found that the following time was spent in the various parts of the 
o^lduct: Infundibulum, 18 min.; albumin secreting section, 2 hr. 54 min.; 
isthmus, 1 hr. 14 min. ; uterus and vagina, 20 hr. 40 min. 

HEID CEOPS 

fField crops experiments in ^fissoari], A. C. TtAGSOAnB, 0. W. McIntyrr, 
.T. R. Pawson, W. C. Etiifrtdge, B. M. Bbown, B. M. King, L. J. Stapfj^r, and 
R. T. Kirkpatrick {Misnoim Sta. Bid. 340 {1934), PP- 4i, 45, 52-58, fig. 

The progress of breeding work with com, wheat, oats for immunity or resist- 
ance to smuts, barley, and soybeans; studies of the genetic and c>1ological 
effects of irradiation of com and, comparisons of mutations induced by ir- 
radiation and spontaneous mutations in corn ; variety tests with corn, wheat, 
barley, oats, soybeans, and cotton; a variety-date-of-seeding test with wheat 
in regard to Hessian fly; and comparisons of grazing systems and fertilizer 
tests with pasture are reviewed as heretofore (E. S. R., 70, p. 172). 

[Field crops research in Wisconsin, 1932-33] {Wisoomm Sta. Bui 
428 {1934), PP- 65-70, 71, 72, 78-81, figs. 2) .—Progress is again (B. S. B., C9, 
p. 791) reported on studies of the response of bluegrass pasture to rotational 
grazing, irrigation, and fertilizer, especially nitrogen, and determination of the 
chemical form of the nitrogen in the grass from the several treatments, by G. 
B. Mortimer, H. L. Ahlgren, and B. J. Graul ; grazing experiments with heifers 
on nitrogen-fertilized rotated bluegrass pasture, by Mortimer and I. W. Rupel ; 
permanent pasture studies in southwestern Wisconsin involving comparisons 
of mineral and nitrogen treatments, resting the land without fertilizing, the 
movement of phosphate and lime top-dressed on pasture into the soil, and 
the availability of phosphorus as affected by soil reaction; control of crab- 
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grass in lawns by cutting, nitrogen fertilization, and watering; and relation 
between yield and color oC corn (B. S. B., 71, p. 766) , by R. A. Brink. Work 
in cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture included production 
of selected hybrbl stiains of corn, by Brink, J. G. Dickson, B. D. Leith, A. H. 
Wright, and N. P. Neal; production of bmut and rust resistant oats hybrids, 
by Dickson, Leith, and II. L. Shands; and development of a superior strain 
(No. 23C) of Havana tobacco resistant to black root rot, by J. Johnson and 
h\ S. Henika, and fertilizer tests with tobacco, by Johnson and W. B. Ogdon. 

The Gramincae: A study of cereal, bamboo, and grass, A. Abber (Cam- 
hridve, JUng.: Vniv. 1034, pp, XVII +480, pi. 1, figs, Si3). — ^llie scope of 

this book is iudicatod by the tOi)ics considered in its successive chapters, includ- 
ing cereals of the Old and New Worlds; pasture grasses, sugarcane, and oil 
grasses ; the vegetative phase, tree habit, reproductive phase, and spikelct and 
truit of bamboo ; the rc'productive shoot — structure, anthesis, compression, and 
sterilization — in grasses ; individuality and life phases ; embryos and seedlings ; 
vegetative phase — root, shoot, and leaf ; the Gramineae and the study of mor- 
{)hological calegories ; distribution and dispersal of grasses ; com and Uparlina 
toicnmendi as putative hybrids; and pattern and rhythm in the Gramineae. 
Much information is iiududod on the agricultural history and uses of grass<'s. 
A taxonomic table, an extensive bibliography, and an index are appended. 

Bifect of frequent cutting and nitrate fertilization on the growth be- 
havior and relative composition of pasture grasses, W. A. Leukel, J. P. 
Camp, and J. M. Coleman ^Florida 8ta, Bui. 260 {1034), PP- 4^i H )- — 

growth behavior, yield, and relative composition of Bahia grass, carpet grass, 
centipede grass, and Sudan grass were studied when subjected to sodium 
nitrate fertilization, watering, and cutting treatments. Particular attention 
was paid to the response of plants cut frequently as compared with plants grown 
to maturity. See also an earlier note (B. S. E., 64, p. 218). 

I*laiits cut frequently maintained a more vegetative growth condition and 
greater horizontal growth of stolons, resulting in better sod formation. Tliey 
responded in yield of green and di'y top growth to sodium nitrate and water, 
sodium nitrate, water, and no treatment, in order, and with greater yields to 
an increase in nitrate fertilization. The top growth of such plants showed a 
more unifoim trend in dry-matter percentage, varied inversely in dry-mat Um* 
l)orcentago with tlie rate of nitrate fertilization, contained higher percentages 
of eliier-extracied substances, fluctuated in total hydrolyzable carbohydrates 
with a lower and more uniform hydrolyzable residue, and contained higher per- 
centages of nitrogen from one cutting period to unotlier. Plants cut often 
responded to nitrate fertiUzaliou by more vegetative growth and a higher 
nitrogen perc<>ntage, had higiier and more uniform mineral compounds of 
phosphorus and potassium in top growth throughout the growing season, and 
showed narrow relations in top growth between total nitrogen and total 
hydrolyzable carbohydrates and unhydrolyzed residue and between carbo- 
hydrate compounds and compounds of phosphorus and potassium, these narrow 
relations being associated with vegetative growth. 

Plants grown to maturity wore vegetative during the early growth period, 
but soon entered a reproductive growth stage, ceasing vegetative extension. 
They produced an upright growth of stolons when reproductive and formed 
a x>oor sod. Such plants responded most to sodium nitrate and then to sodium 
nitrate and water in yields of green and dry top growth. Their top growth 
gradually increased in dry matter as maturity approached, and with nitrate 
fertilization contained a low percentage of dry matter in early growth which 
gradually luci'eascd toward maturity. The top growth of such plants was 
lower in ether-extracted substances, rather uniform in total liiydrolyzable 
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carbohydrateb llirougliout llie growing season, higlior in unliydrolyzcd robidne 
which rose gradually toward maturity, and decreased gradually in nitrogen 
content toward the seed stage. When plants were treated with nitrates the top 
growth had a higher percentage of nitrogen in early growth, decreasing to 
the level of untreated idants in later growth stages. The top growth of idants 
grown to maturity show’ed gradual decreases in the percentages of mineral 
compounds of phosphorus and potassium tow^ard maturity, and gradually 
widening ratios of total nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium to total hydro- 
lyzable carbohydrates and unliydrolyzed residues as the plants approached th(‘ 
later growth stages, a condition associated with reproduction and seetl forma- 
tion in the top growth. 

Increase in nitrate fertilization caused no marked accumulation of nitrates 
in the top growth of pasture plants, it beuig retlected in increased production 
of \egetative top growth. Sudan grass produced increased v^egetative top 
growth high in nitrogen over a short period as a result of frequent cutting and 
nitrate fertilization, although this grass, due to its upright growth, was killed 
out by frequent cutting. Practical applications of the results are suggested. 

Further evidlence upon the nitrogeu uptake of grass grown with 
lucerne, H. G. TEionmoN nud II. Nicol. {Jour. Agr. Sci. [EnglanJ], 24 {19S4) 
Ko. 4, pp. 540-543, fig. i).— In further studies (E. S. K., 71, p. 4GG) Italian 
rjegrass grown with alfalfa in sand without added nitrogen contained, after 
18 weeks’ growth, about 2.25 times as much nitrogen ae did grass grown without 
alfalfa. IVhen alfalfa and grass were grown together in sand and 0.33 g of 
sodium nitrate was added per pot, the grass after only 13.5 weeks’ growth 
contained 2.5 times, and after IS weeks, 5.5 times as much nitrogen as was 
supplied as nitrate. Where 1 g of nitrate was added, tlie grass after 13.5 weeks 
contained slightly more nitrogen than was added as nitrate, and after 18 weeks 
it contained 2.25 times as much, but where 3 g were supplied there was slightly 
less than a quantitative recovery in the grass of the nitrate nitrogen. 

Some effects of clipping the tops upon the root development of lucerne 
(Medicago sativa L.)* H. G. THomsrTON and H. Nicol {Jour. Agr. kid. iEng- 
/o?id], 24 {1034), No. 4i PP- 532-539, fig. 1). — Inoculated alfalfa grown at the 
Kothamstod Experimental Station in pots of sand supplied with iiitrogon-free 
nutrient solution was clipped once, twice, or nnclippod, and was harvested on 
four ilat<‘s at about 3-\\cok intervals. Cliin>ing did nol alter significantly the 
uotlnle numbers, their mean size, or the total nitrogen contents of tlu‘ plants, 
but resulted in a decrease in the nitrogen content of the roots of about 40 per- 
cent. This nitrogen evidently was tiamsferrod to the tops where it was removed 
in the clippings. In clipped plants the total yield of tops, including clippings, 
was increased slightly, but that of the roots was greatly depressed, resulting 
in a reduction in the total dry weight of the whole plants. 

Birdsfoot trefoil in agriculture, D. H. Robinson {Empire Jour. Bxpt. Agr., 
2 {1934), No. 7, pp. 27^-283). — ^This review of literature concerned with grow- 
ing birdsfoot trefoil {Lotus corniculatus) for hay and seed is based on the 
author’s exhaustive account of the anatomy, classification, and economic uses 
of the various species of birdsfoot trefoil (an unpublished thesis presented to 
the University of London). 

Methods of reestablishing buffalo grass on cultivated laud in the Great 
Plains, D. A. Savage {U. S. Dept. Agr. Oirc. 328 {1934), PP- ^0, figs. iJ).— The 
characteristics, adaptations, and uses of buffalo grass are described, and the 
progress of extensive resodding experiments made since 1929 at Hays, Kuns., in 
cooperation with the Kansas Expeiiment Station, is reviewed. It is considered 
the only grass adapted to the Great Plains area that may be used successfully 
for pastures, sports fields, golf courses, lawns, and general landscaping i)uri)oses. 
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Establishment of buffalo grass by seeding is impractical, and, while it may 
bo propagated by setting out the runners or stolons in moist soil, this method 
docs not succeed on strictly dry land. Practices Indicated by the research and 
experience include seating out 4-in. cubes oX sod Xrom 3 to 4 ft. apart, prefer- 
ably in March or April before spring growth has started and following a heavy 
rain, packing the land after sotting sods, clipping or grazing to control other 
growth and prevent shading, and avoiding cullivaiiou and heavy watering 
after setting. An effective way oX planting large areas is to slide pieces of sod 
in sheet iron chutes Xrom wagons to the surface oX deeply cultivated land and 
press them into the ground with a heavily weighted surXace packer. For land- 
scape purposes careXiil i)rcliniiujiry grading and setting the sods level with the 
surXaco and top-dressing wiili soil after the grass is established to level uneven 
surfaces are advised. 

Response of inbred lines and crosses in maize to variations of nitrogen 
and idiosphorns supplied as nutrients, S. N. Smith (Jour. Amcr. Soc, Agron,, 
26* (ld3Ji)f No. 9, pp. 7Hi)-804, figs. J ). — ^The relative amount of growth made by 
inbred lines and 23 single crosses of corn with various limitations of phos- 
phorus and nitrogen was sLudi(‘d at the Iowa Experiment Station with plants 
growing in soil, sand and soil, river sand, quartz sand, and water cultures. The 
growth was incasure<l in tCM*nis of dry weight of the plant produced at 6 weeks 
of age, with one test based on ear woiglits. Many inbred lines behaved simi- 
larly, altliough a few showed distinct differences on a limited phosphorus supply. 
Differential response^ to a low nitrogen sui>ply was less evident. 

Two iiihretl lines which thrived on low phosphorus and two which gn‘w poorly 
wore found to have a sigiulicantly differential response wlien grown on a 
mediujn low in phosphorus, while differences in nitrogen efficiency were not 
large. Study of the 6 cross(‘S of these Inbreds in the same tests with the 
parimls revealed dominance oX phosphate efficiency, particularly with one of 
the efficient parents, which was most evident on the first levels of phosphorus 
deficiency most apt to be encountered in soils. The cross of the phosphate 
iuefficieiil inbred lines showed no evidence of physiologic stimulation as to more 
effective use of limited supplies of nitrogen and iffiosphorus. While phosphate 
efficiency was not definitely related to percentage composition of (total) phos- 
phorus of iubr(‘d lines, ofib'ient linos when starved showed a greater sujiply of 
inorganic phosphorus in the plant than di<l ineffi<M<‘nt lines. A high I’atio of 
secondary to primary roots found with the phosphate efficient lines and a low 
ratio witli the iuefUcient ones appeared to be heritable and not subject to 
alt (^ration by the growth medium. Tlie 0 crosses of the 4 inbreds all showed 
iiKTcased ratio of secondary to primary roots above the average of the two 
parents. High ratio of secojuiary to primary roots appeared to be dominant in 
the Fi generation. 

Dominance of inheritance of branch root type is advanced as the x)robablc 
cause of iffiosphate clliciency in the hybrids. Dominance of ability to absorb 
nutrients more rapidly, resulting from the branched root type, is considered 
to be one of the favorable growth factors causing hybrid vigor. 

Korean lespedeza, 0. A. Mooeus (Temmsoe 8ta. Ciro. i9 (19SJ/), pp. 2 ). — 
The origin, adaptation, and culture and fertility needs of Korean lespedeza 
ara described brielly, with remarks on harvesting for hay and seed and on 
control of dodder. 

Napier grass (Pennisotum porpuroom), a pasture and green fodder 
crop for Hawaii, 0. l\ Wilsik and M. Takaiiashi (JIawaii 8t>a. Bal 72 (193^), 
pp. 17, figs. 5).— -The characteristics and climatic, soil, and cultural needs of 
Napier grass and its use for soiling, fodder, and pasture are described, and 
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yield tests and analyses in comparison with Merker grass and other grasses 
are reported. 

Napier or elephant grass, a tall vigorous perennial introduced into Hawaii 
in 1915 and important as a pasture and green fodder crop, is described as 
aggressive, heavy yielding, high in nutritive value, and persistent in growth 
over a period of years. It is best propagated by stalk cuttings or root-clump 
divisions. The grass, while drought resistant, responds to abundant moisture 
and can be grown successfully under irrigation. Yields of from 50 to DO tons 
of green fodder per acre per year under favorable growing conditions, and a 
carrying capacity of one mature beef animal per acre per year for Napier 
grass pastures under proper management, are reported. This grass may be 
pastured successfully if rotational grazing is practiced. 

The analyses showed that Napier grass resembles Sudan grass in protein 
and crude-fiber content when cut at the proper stage for green Codder, but has 
a considerably higher percentage of total ash. Merker grass, a strain of P. 
purpureum similar to Napier grass, seemed slightly less palatable, particularly 
in more mature growth stages, and less desirable for Corage, although difCering 
little in yield of dry weight per acre. 

The determination of winter-hardiness in oats, K. Mather and G. Andfrs- 
SON (Jour. Apr. 8ci. [England], 24 (1934), No. 4* PP* 627'~6S5). — ^Behavior of oats 
varieties in artificial freezing tests agreed in general with results of field 
trials in England (1928-29 winter) and Sweden. Grey Winter had a fair 
winter survival and certain selections from Grey Winter X Argentine had 
good and fair survivals, whereas Abundance, Bountiful, and Marvelous were 
completely killed. Segregation, not simple, for winter hardiness was observed 
in the offspring of Grey Winter X Argentine. 

Effect of seed treatments on yield of oats, R. W. Leukicl and T. R. 
Stanton (Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron., 26 (1934), No. 10, pp. 831-357). — ^When smut- 
free seed of several oats varieties, untreated and treated with several fungi- 
cides, were compared in experiments by the XT. S. Departm^t of Agriculture 
cooperating with several State experiment stations, the results indicated that, 
on the whole, seed treatment of clean seed did not cause any consistently 
significant increase in yield. 

Cat-breeding in Scotland, W. Robb (Empire Jour. Expt. Agr., 2 (1934), No. 7, 
pp. 251-057). — Objectives and methods of oats breeding work at the Scottish 
Plant Breeding Station are outlined, with characteristics of its new oats 
varieties, Elder (Castleton Potato XBeseler Prolific), Bell ( Sandy X Leader), 
and Early Miller (PotatoX Record). 

Fertilizer placement studies with potatoes in 1933, B. E. Brown and 
G. A, OUMINGS (Amer. Potato Jour., 11 (1934), No. 10, pp. 265-373).— Results 
obtained with both single and double strength fertilizer mixtures in continued 
cooperative experiments (B. S. R., 71, p. 767) showed that as in 1931 and 
1932, with an occasional exception, side placement of fertilizer for potatoes 
proved superior to underneath placement. 

The xninimnm ureight of a prime potato, G. V. 0. Houghland (Amer. 
Potato Jour., 11 (1934), No. 8, pp. 205, 206, fig. i).— Analysis of individual 
measurements and weights of 20,405 tubers of the 1928-30 crops of Irish Cob- 
blers grown in Aroostook County, Maine, indicated the minimum weight of a 
prime potato of this variety to be 61 g and the maximum weight of a second 
to be 60 g. 

Forage sorghums in Texas, J. R. Quinsy, J. 0. Stephens, R. E, Kabpeb, 
and B. L. Jones (Texas Bta. Bui. 496 (1934), PP- 51, figs. 7).— Varietal and 
cultural experiments made by the station and the XT. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, working separately and in cooperation at substations in different 
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sections of Texas for extended periods, are reviewed, with descriptions of 
varieties and discussion of the characteristics of sorghum forage and the 
merits of seed troatments. (Jraiu sorghums were reported on oailier (B. S. R.. 
68, p. 325). Sorghums are the most important source of roughage from culti- 
vated crops in Texas, furnishing the bulk of the hay, bundle forage, and silage, 
and also are used extensively ior pasture. 

Sumac, Honey, and Sourh^ss are considered the best varieties for Texas, 
producing well at all fiubstatious. Certain new hybrid varieties also are prom- 
ising. Recommended planting dates of sorgo for forage are late May and 
June for west Texas, April 16 to May 15 for central Texas, and late March 
and early April for the region south and west of San Antonio. The favorable 
planting period covers about 0 weeks in all areas of Texas except the northern 
Panhandle. Spacings of from 1 to 4 in. apart in the row are indicated for 
forage and of from 6 to 6 in. for seed production. A 2-in. stand may usually 
be expected from planting 5 lb. per acre in rows and 5- to 6-in. stands from 
2 lb. per acre. Prom 1 to 2 bu. per acre is advised when sorgo is broadcasted 
for hay. Sorghum seed infected with smut or of unknown origin should be 
treated with copper carbonate or another seed disinfectant at the rate of 
from 2 to 3 oz. per bushel before planting. 

Silage yields from row plantings of sorgo have averaged 9 tons per acre 
in western Texas and 13 tons in moister sections. The better forage varieties 
of grain sorghums produce from 2 to 4 tons per acre loss than the sorgos. 
Prom 100 to 130 bundles of air-dry sorgo forage will weigh a ton versus about 
170 bundles of tbo bettor forage varieties of grain sorglnnns. About 20 to 25 
percent fewer ileld-eurod bundles than air-dry bundles are needed to weigh 
a ton. 

Use of paraffin for overwinter storage of sugar beets, H. L. Kohls 
(Jour, Amer, 8oc. Ar/ron., 26 (19S4), No, 10, pp, 846-851).— -Tlie effect of storage^ 
on the sucrose content in the sugar beet and the effect of dipping mother beets 
1, 2, and 3 times into melted paraffin at 55®-60®, 70®-80®, and OS^-lOO® O. 
on the production of seed per plant of mother beets were studied at the Michi- 
gan Experiment Station in cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

No material decrease was obser\od in the total sucrose content of nuither 
beets dipped in paraffin and stored. A thick paraffin coating was more effective 
than a thin coating lu preventing loss of moisture from mother beets, and 
paraffin appliCMl at lower temperatures was more effective than that applied at 
a high temperature. The coating reduced respiration but did noi cause de- 
terioration of the beets. The percentage of beets producing st*ed and the 
average seed yield per r)lant rose as the thickness of the coating decreasinl 
when the paraffin was not removed from the suture before planting, exceiit 
with beets dipped in paraffin kept at 95® to 100®. When the paraffin coating 
was i*emovcd from the suture at planting, significant increases occurretl in the 
percentage of beets producing seed and the average seed yield per plant, and 
mother beets stored in paraffin gave as satisfactory seed yields as those stored 
in moist sand. 

Sugarcane research in Florida, Georgia, and Louisiana, R. L. Davis 
(Puerto Bico Sta, Agr, Notes No, 68 (1984), PP* 6).— Methods used in bree<ling 
and testing sugarcane seedlings, and testing for disease resistance and for sugar 
yield at the U. S. Department of Agriculture field stations at Canal Point, Fla., 
Houma, La., and Cairo, Ga,, are described briefly. 

Storage of mill cane, J. 1. LAxritrrzBN and B. T. Balch (U. S. Dept Agr,, 
Tech, Bui. 449 (1984), PP* SO, figs. 7). — Storage studies with sugm*canc made in 
the cane belt of Louisiana, 1^0-^, dealt with the effect of sprinkling on the 
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composition of mill cone in small piles (1,500 to 1,800 lb.) of several varieties 
stored in the i^ade or open, and in large piles (7 to 260 tons) in the open, with 
attention also to prevailing weather conditions and temperatures in piled cane. 
The relationship between weight changes and deterioration in stripped and un- 
stripped cane also was considered. 

Sprinkling of cane in small piles prevented heavy losses of sucrose in all 
varieties which might result from inversion in storage of unsprinkled cane. Tho 
extent of such inversion in unsprinkled cane in the shade compared with that 
stored in the open depends on cloudiness and rainfall, wet weather tending to 
check inversion. Sprinkling also retarded inversion in piles of from 7 to 
260 tons during 6 to 10 days’ storage. Deterioration in the piles oC cane ap- 
peared due primarily to inversion of sucrose. There was no significant change 
in acidity, pH, or organic nonsugars, nor any change indicating the action of 
microorganisms in sprinkled or unsprinkled piles. Although sprinkling tended 
to lower the temperature of cane in the piles, its value is believed to depend 
on its effectiveness in maintaining the normal turgidity of the cane throughout 
storage. The temperature at the center of the larger piles, although lagging 
bdiind, tended to fiuctuate with the air temperature, indicating no progressive 
accumulation of heat due to respiration and micro-organisms. The rapidity of 
deterioration decreased with the maturity of the cane. The inversion of sucrose 
appeared to be associated intimately with the loss of moisture and to increase' 
as the cane dries out 

Co. 281 deteriorated less rapidly under all conditions of storage than the 
other varieties studied ; P. O. J. 36-M and G. P. 807 appeared most susceptible ; 
and 0. P. 28/19, Co. 290, P. 0. J. 213, and P. 0. J. 234 seemed between the two 
extremes. Their exact relation to each other had not been accurately deter- 
mined. 

The results show that very little deterioration occurred in stored sugarcane 
kept thoroughly wet during storage, suggest the practicability of storing mill 
cane, if sprinkled, in the mill yard or at the derricks during fair weather for 
insuring more continuous operations during rainy periods which interfere with 
haiwesting, and also indicate that shading stored cane, especially during dry 
weather, tends to protect further against deterioration. 

The nature and interaction of genes differentiating habit of growth in 
a cross between varieties of Triticum vulgare, LitR. Powlrs (Jovr. Afjr. 
Bes, [17. jSf.], 49 (J93}), No. 7, pp. o73-^05, fig. 1 ). — ^In the study reported in this 
contribution from the Washington and hlinnesota Experiment Stations, tho 
parents in the cross Hybrid 128 X Velvet Node were found to he differentiated 
by three major factor pairs for growth habit and earlincss of maturity, and 
modifying factors for earlincss were shown to be present. AA, BB, and cc were 
factors for spring habit of growth and their allelomorphs were factors for 
winter habit. AA was epistatic to and CO as regards habit of growth, BB to 
aa and CC, and cc to aa and lib. AA, a factor for early maturity, caused plants 
to ripen earlier than aaBBcc, which caused plants to be of medium early ma- 
turity. Genotypes aaBBGC and aallcc caused plants to be late in ripening and 
aabwe caused winter growth habit. BB was only partially epistatic to CC as 
regards earliness of maturity, and therefore the greater earliness of aaBBco 
as compared to aaBBCO is not entirely a cumulative effect. 

Both the genes for spring habit of growth and those for winter habit of 
growth, as evidenced by the results, can initiate physiological reactions, and the 
end result or character depends upon the balance between these reactions. 
Genotypes giving a continuous range for earliness and lateness from the early 
ripening of the spring parent to the winter parent in which only a few of the 
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plants headed could be obtained. This is held to support the hypothesis that 
growth habit is a phase of earliness and lateness, and, therefore, that the genes 
differentiating habit of growth are rate factors in development. A theory for 
the evolution of multiple factors from a series of multiple allelomorphs and of 
cpistasis which explains interactions between factors involved in this study is 
advanced. 

The relation between yield and protein content of wheat, J. G. Maixogh 
and B. Nkwton (Canad. Jour. 10 (1934), ATo. 6, pp. 77^-775).— The nega- 
tive correlation louud between yield and i)i*oleiu content at the University of 
Alberta was r = — O.OS in a pure line of Red Bobs 222 in 1030 and — 0.42 in 
Marquis in 1031. Removal of tillers or spikes to reduce yield increased pro- 
tein content in both years and weight per 1,000 kernels in 1930, but did not 
affect grade and kernel texture. 

Variation of protein quality in wheat grown in aqueous culture media, 
W. F. Gekicke (Gcrcal Clicm., 10 (1933), No. 4, pp. 347-359, figs. -J).— Wheat 
plants w'ore grown in complete nutrient solution up to heading and then were 
grown in tan water or solutions of the nitrates of calcium, sodium, or po- 
tassium. Treatment with sodium nitrate in the later growtli stages compared 
with the other treatments was detrimental to quality as evidenced by baking 
tests. 

Effect of nitrate salts supplied to wheat grown in liquid media on 
bread scores, II, W. F. Gmiicke (Cereal Cheni., 11 (1934), No. 2, pp. 141-152, 
figs. d). — Bread scores of wheat provided in culture in later growth x)hases with 
one of the nitrates of ammouiuiu, calcium, potassium, magnesium, and sodium 
or with ammonium chloride, excluding all other elements required in a com- 
plete nutrient solution, demonstrated tlie order of excellence of calcium nitrate, 
potassium nitrate, and sodium nitrate and the markedly poorer quality of 
ammonium iiiU*atc. Ammonium salts supplied during the later growth stage 
of wheat resulted in higher protein values In the gram than did nitrate salts, 
but tlie quality of Uro hour was decidedly inferior in baking properties. From 
the data it appeared that quality in protein is markedly affected by the mineral 
nutrition of the wheat plants, and is affected by the concentration of the cul- 
ture medium and by the character of the salts. 

Nitrogen in relation to composition, growth, and yield of wheat, L. D. 
Doneen (Wdshnigton lial. 296 (1934), i>/>- 3). — ^Exi)eriments re- 

X)orlcd dealt with the effects of different quuntilies (150, 300, and GOO lb. 
per acre in 1930 ami 500 lb. in 1933) of nitrogen fertilizer applied in field 
plats at difforeiit growth stages on the metabolism, yield, and composition of 
the wheat xd^nt, and comparative diffcreuceH in behavior sliown among eight 
winter whejit varieties in response to the several treatments. 

Addition of sodium nitrate to soil with available nitrogen adequate for large 
grain yields retarded growth during tlie vegetative period and did not mate- 
rially increase yield or nitrogen content oC grain, but when available soil 
nitrogen was limited the sodium nitrate stimulated growth and iiieroased 
grain yield and nitrogen content. 

The carbohydrate-nitrogen relationship in the xdant tissue was not affected 
by fertilizer treatment or by varietal characteristics during the growing season 
with high or low nitrogen fertility of the soil. Applications of sodium ni- 
trate to soil low in available nitrogen caused increases in total nitrogen 
and soluble noncoagulable nitrogen of the plant during the vegetative stage. 
The nitrate nitrogen conicnt of the plant juice was increased temporarily 
Just after the fertilizer was applied. The maximum dry weight occurred and 
the maximum quantity of nitrogen was absorbed at the blooming stage. 
The amounts of dry weight and nitrogen in the tops of the itlants decreased 
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between blooming and maturity. The loss in dry weight and nitrogen in the 
plants was related directly to lack of available soil moisture, provided avail- 
able nitrogen in the soil was enough to produce a large yield. Wheat on the 
plats with the least moisture suffered the greatest loss from tlie above- 
ground parts. 

Some varieties had a greater tendency than others to adapt themselves 
to extreme environmental conditions, such as an excess of available soil ni- 
trogen or a deficiency in soil moisture for growing and maturing the wheat 
crop, whereas, under favorable edaphic conditions, varietal characteristics as 
to yMd and quality of grain were largely overcome by addition of nitrogen 
fertilizer after tillering had ceased. Nitrogen fertilizer supplied after normal 
tillering had stopped resulted in the production of new tillers and greatly 
increased the yield of grain without affecting the size of the kernels mate- 
rially. The author concludes that, by controlling the available nitrogen con- 
tent of the soil, varietal characteristics were largely overcome with respect 
to growth and yield of grain, provided the moisture supply of the soil was 
adequate at all times. 

Soft winter wheat studies, I, n {Cereal Chem., 10 (lOSS), No. 2, pp. UtO- 
148; 11 {1934), No. 2, pp. 121--I4O) .—The studies are reported in two parts. 

I. The suitaMUty of the A. A. C. C. hasio hahiny procedure for the detetmh 
nation of strength, B. G. Bayfield and V. Shiple.— Baking tests on soft winter 
wheat flours of the 1931 crop suggested that this baking procedure was not 
well adapted for determining their strengths, the 58 percent absorption basis 
being too high for flours from ordinary Ohio wheats and the 2.5 g of sugar in 
the basic formula being too low. Indications were that the bromate different ial 
test might be used to advantage in rating varieties of winter wheat according 
to strength. 

II. Wvaluatmg eofpermentaUy milled flours with the aid of viscosity, fermen- 
tation, and hakiny tests, B. G. Bayfield. — Ohio Experiment Station studies on 
10 wheat varieties grown at several locations in Ohio in 1932 showed that vari- 
ety is much less important than environment as a factor causing variation in 
quality. The quality of these wheats was gaged by baking, viscosity, and fer- 
mentation tests which were indicated of value in the order given. The rela- 
tionship between crude protein and loaf volume, or between crude protein and 
maximum viscosity of acidulated flour-water suspensions, was positive and 
high. The viscosity test showed possibilities as a substitute for the bromate 
baking test for measuring strength. Viscosity also proved to bo highly and 
positiv^y correlated with fermentation tolerance as measured by the second 
rise of a dough in a fermentation test. 

The Kentucky seed law {Kentucky 8ta. Regulai. 8er. No. 4 {1932), pp. 8 ). — 
The text of the law governing the distribution and sale of agricultural seed in 
Kentucky, effective July 1, 1932, is pres^ted. 

Agricultural seed, A. S. Ltjtman (Vernunit Sta. Bui. 384 (^934), pp. 20 ). — 
Purity and germination guaranties and important variations thereftom are 
tabulated and discussed for 697 samples of agricultural seed collected from 
dealers in Vermont during 1934. 

The percentage and viability of weed seeds recovered in the feces of 
farm animals and their longevity when buried in manure, G. W. HansiON 
and P, B. Kbsim {Jour. Amer. 80c. Agron., 26 {1934), No. 9, pp. 762-767).— When 
seeds of several weeds and sweetdover were fed to different farm aninfiflis at 
the Nebrai^a Experiment Station, the percentage recovered from hogs averaged 
24JL, calves 23.1, horses 12.9, sheep 10.7, and chickens 0.3, averaging 14.2 per- 
cents An average of 6.7 percent of viable seeds was recovered from 1,000 seeds 
fed to aU the animals. Germination vdthout add treatment was higher for the 
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recovered seeds than for unfed seeds, but when treated with sulfuric acid and 
fed, the recovered sced»s averaged 9.2 percent less than the total germination 
of unfed seeds. Only one-half as many seeds were recovered during the 48- 
to 80-hour period as during the 0- lo 48-hour period, and the former germinated 
only one-half as high as did those of the shorter period. After burial for 1 
mo. in cow manure and horse manure, only velvet weed, bindweed, sweetclover, 
and peppei’grass seed were viable, and after 3 luo. in manure all seeds were 
dead except bindweed, which germinated 1 percent. 

S(>e also notes on similar work in Idaho and Utah (E. S. K., 71, pp. 772, 773). 

The control of annual weeds in cereal crops by dilute sulphuric acid, 
G E. Blackman (nwpnc Jour. IHxpt Agt., 2 (/934), No, 7, pp. 21B-22'7, fig. 7).— - 
Experiments at eight centers in England showed spraying in fair weather with 
9.2 percent (weiaht/\oluine basis) of suUuric acid or 5 percent of copper sulfate 
to give 94 to 98 percent control of Bra^stca sinatAs (yellow charlock), and the 
acid also eradicated Galium aparmc (cleavers). A 13 6 lo 18.4 percent sulfuric 
acid spray destroyed over 90 percent of the plants of Raphauua rapJiavtisirum 
(wild radish or jointed charlock) or Ranunculuft arvensis (com buttercup), 
whereas 6 percent copper sulfate was less effective. Papaver rUoeas (field 
poppy) was more resistant than the other weeds to sulfuric acid. Substantial 
increases in yields of oats, barley, and wheat occurred in several cases after 
weed control by these sprays. Barley yielded less when treated with 9.2 per- 
cent sulfuric acid in later growth stages, but was very resistant in the third 
loaf stage. Varietal differences were evident. Sulfuric acid sprays did not 
affect malting quality. The depressing effect of weeds seemed due primarily to 
shading and not to depletion of available nutrients in the soil. 

T!ie comparative cost and effectiveness of tillage and of chlorates in 
the control of morning glory, Canada thistle, and perennial sow thistle, 
I>. 0. I’iNGKY (Jour. Amcr. 8ov. Agron., 26 (1934), No. 10, pp. Sd4-87d), — ^Utah 
Experiment Shition studies on methods oC weed control showed that tillage, 
except for treatments delayed until blooming, was more effective and cost 
substantially less than chlorates. Costs were based on each plowing at $3 
per acre, each cultivation 50 cl. per acre, and chlorates at 10 ct. per pound, 
including cost of application. At these rates the more effective chlorate 
treatments cost from 4 to 8 times more than the better tillage treatments. 
The importance of beginning tillage early in the siwing was evident, since 
delaying tillage until weed growth was in bloom cost more and required 
two seasons for eradication. About cHiually good results were had from weekly 
cultivation ami alternate weekly cultivation, although the latter cost only 
ab<»ut one-half as much. While plowing every other week was no more eiteclive 
than cultivation, it cost more than twice as much. Morning-glory was the 
most diincult to eradicate by tillage and was followed by Canada thistle and 
sowthistle, while with chlonites the order was reversed. 

Effect of applications of sodium chlorate and ammonium tliiocyanate 
on subsequent sowings of wheat, R. Bissxnr and O. Bxttlkb (Jour. Amer. 

800. Agron., 26 (1034), No. 10, pp. 8J8-846, figs. 3; aho New Hampshire 8ta. 

801. Contrib. 4$ (7034), PP- 838-846, figs. 5).--“Marquis wheat was planted in 
10-qt. buckets containing soil treated with solutions of ammonium thiocyanate 
and of sodium chlorate at rates of 160, 200, 400, and 800 lb. per acre. The 
first crop, harvested after 23 days, was followed in order by a rest period of 
40 days, a second crop for 37 days and 31 days rest, and a third crop for 
82 days and 14 days rest, and with the chlorate treatment only, a fourth 
crop for 32 days and 13 days rest and a fifth crop for 38 days. 

In the absence of leaching, cultures that received eqtdvalent of 100 and 
200 lb. of sodium chlorate per acre ceased to be toxic after 131 and 237 days, 
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respectively. At the rate at which toxicity decreased iD the other cultures, 
it appeared that injuj*y would persist nearly a joar in the case ot the 400-lb. 
application and approach 2 yr. with the SOO-lb. application. The period of 
sterility was shoit after ammonium thiocyanate treatments. At the 100-lb. 
rate there was no period of sterility, and even at the SOO-lb. rate marked 
sUniulation ol arowtli occurred alter GO (hiys. InCorenecs were that sodium 
chlorate persists for a hmt* time iindumfiod in the soil, hut tliat amiuoninin 
thioc 5 "anate is decomposed lapidly. 

Effect on the ®rowth of oats of copper sprays used for the control of 
mustard, O. Builir and R. Bissey (New Hampshire 8ta. Sa. Contrih. J^l 
(1934), PP- 693-697 ). — ^This is a reprint from another source (E. S. B., 71, 
p. 767). 

The eradication of Bepidinm draba, H. W. IItjx.bert, IT. L. Spenck, and 
L. V. Benjamin (Jour. Amor. 8oo. Aproji., 26 (1934), No. tO, pp. 85S-S6'i) - -TIh' 
merits of chemicals, tillage, and smother crops for the control of whitetop 
were studied in heavily and uniformly infested alfalfa in the Boise Vallc,\ 
by the Idaho Experiment Station. 

The results aut?gesled that the weed can he eradicated by two applications 
of chlorates made at 10-day intervals during blooming. With the double 
treatment method, the most elfective combination was a 1-lb. per square rod 
initial application followed by a 4- or 5-lb. dosage. A later third applicalioii 
did not increase the effectiveness of the chlorate. Surviving plants seemed 
to develop a resistance to chlorates wlien the treatments were continued. 
Single G-lb. chlorate treatments in late fall gave 100 percent kills. Eradica- 
tion also was effected by 2-oz, doses oi carbon bisulfttle applied to from 6- to 
8-in. depths at from 18- to 20-in. intervals. The best method for eradication 
of large infestations included two seasons of thorough tillage followed by 
2 yr. of check-rowed crops. Frequent iirigation did not change the effective- 
ness of tillage operations. Thickly seeded smother crops could not replace 
a second season’s tillage. 

HOETICUITTTEB 

[Horticulture at the Missouri Station] (Missouri 8ta. Bui. 340 (1934), PP 
62, 63^65, 66, 07 ) — Theie are discussed briefly the results of variety tost*- of 
walnuts, pet'sms, and filberts, by T. J. Talbert and A. E. Mnrneek; attempts to 
discover late-hlooniing sweet cherries, by Talbert; the relative absorption <»f 
N, P, and K by young apple trees, by Miirneok; the fertilizer rovjiiivtmients ol 
strawberries and the effect of tlie differential nutrients on the time of flower 
bud formation, by Mnrneek and J. II. Tjong; methods of determining the min- 
eral elements in apple tissue, by Murneok aud E. J. Gildehatis; fertilization 
of grapes, by H. G. Swartwout; factors determining hardiness in fruit trees, 
by Talbert, 0. G, Vinson, and Swarnvout; metaxenia in nppk's and squash, 
by Murneek and A. D. Hibbard; and tbe nature of abscission of immature 
apples, by Murneek. 

The home vegetable garden, A. M. Binkij^y {Colorado 8ta., Bui 357, rev. 
(1934), pp. 51, figs. 25).~This is a revision of a previously noted bulletin 
(E. S. R., 63, p. 137). 

Vegetable-crop producUon in Suffolk and Nassau Counties, F. O. Under- 
wood ([Neio Yorki Cornett 8la. Bui 611 (1934), PP- 64, figs. J^).— Based on 
visits to approximately 310 farms, information is presented on the acreage of 
different vegetables in these Long Island counties, effects of climate on vege- 
table production, types of vegetable farming, principal soil types utilized, 
soil reaction as related to vegetable production, and fertilizer usage in crop- 
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ping systems. In addition specific information on cultural and fertilizer prac- 
tice is presented for the leading crops, notably spinach, beets, carrots, pars- 
nips, tomatoes, potatoes, caulifiower, cabbage, sweet corn, brussels sprouts, 
and lima beans. 

[Vegetable investigations at the Wisconsin Station] ( Wiftconain t^ta. 
liuL (193^), pp. 70f 76‘-7ii). — ^lliiof mention is niiule of the canning and other 
desirable (pialitios of the new wilt -immune Wisconsin r*erfc(*tion pea developed 
by B. J. Dolwiche, variety tests with riiinbagas l)y Delwiche, and of results 
of testing varieties of beans, beets, ebard, si)inaeh, sweet corn, and tomatoes, 
by .T, G. Moore and O. 15. Gombs. 

Oanlifiowcr and sprouting broccoli, W. D. Bnzie (ATcto York State Sta, 
Circ, 152 (J9S4)t pp. 8, ftp. 1 ). — General inlormatiou is presented on the various 
pliases of production. 

Muskmelon growing in New York, W. D. Bnzie (New York State Sta. 
Circ. 151 (1931/), pp. 11, fig. 1). — presentation of general info rniat ion. 

Relation of scalding x>i^A< 2 tice and storage temperature to quality re- 
tention in frozen pack peas, H. C. Diehl and J. A. Bebey (Amer. Soc. Hort. 
Sci. Pror., 30 (1933), pp. ^9()-4)00, fig. 1 ). — Studies conducted by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture revealed a general correlation between catalase activ- 
ity and heat ponotralion in scalded Alderman peas, as indicated by color 
eliangcs in the tissues. lh*olouged scalding in water at 210® F. beyond 150 soc. 
served no useful purpose in dcslrojing enzymes and caused undesirable soften- 
ing and fading of the green color. After 5 mo. at 20® iinscalded p(‘as exhibited 
undesirable odor and 11a vor, whereas the 20 sec. at 210® lot was good. Tin* 
importance of raindly cooling the scalded i)eas down to about 05® is indicated. 
Th(^ original color of scalded peas was retained over long storage periods 
only at —5®. Very rapid freezing at —85® followed by storage at —5® to 
10® gave no hotter color than immediate storage at —5®. Organoleptic and 
microscopic tests after thawing on uncooked as well as heated frozen peas 
failed to show any signifu'aiit (jualily or structural change in properly scalded 
peas within the range of —02® to 15®, It is concluded that temperatures 
near 0® arc satisfactory for pens and other vegetables if the product is cooled 
with reasonable rapidity. 

Using the noriiial frequency ciir\e in poinological research, R, I>. 
Anthony (/bwrr. Sov, Hart Sci. Proc., 30 i19o3), pp. Jf03^i09, fig. /).--The 
author briolly discusses a method of analyzing by froquenc.\ <*urv(»s tlie results 
<»f observations in 1031, 1022, jmd 10:5.2 of the shoot growth of Rtayman Wine- 
sap trees growing at tin* Pcuiisylvania Bxpc»riintmt Station in boiler plal(» vims 
sunk in the soil and so tr(*ated that each rim received a dilltnvnt tnsitineiil, 
ranging from nolliing up to (> units of cl»opped rye combined with nothing up to 
5 units of nitrogen. The nio(lio<l of analyzing I’csults by frequency curves, 
also used with chemical data <m the leaves of the same trevs, is said to give a 
C(»mploto picture of results and to permit liie following of changes from year 
to year. 

Grotindi water as a iiieasuro of the suitability of a soil for orchard 
purposes, X Oskami» (Amrr, Soc. ITorl. ScL Proc., 30 (1983), pp. JilO’-J/ll/, 
fig. 1). — Following t\n earlier pniK^r iB, S, 11., G9, p. 54) in whidi it was sug- 
gested that ground water is a practicable method of determining orchard drain- 
age conditions, readings were taken in an orchard at Hall, N. Y., upon which 
10 yr. of individual tree yield records were available. Two ground water mcas- 
uromoiils wore taken at each tr(»e. Those of May 16 showed a correlation of 
0.(>78±0.05 between the depth to water and yield. Soil pH was higher where 
the drainage was p<»or<*r. Statistical study of the data indicated that readings 
at every eightli tree would give an accurate picture of conditions. 
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Data taken in the Cornell University orchard at Ithaca also showed higher 
yi^ds where the ground water level was lower, and also that the Baldwin is 
less resistant to unfavorable drainage than is McIntosh. Iloavy mulching 
tended to raise the water table. Tile in a heavy soil tended to lower the 
water table within 4 ft. of the tile but very slightly 16 ft. away. The tree 
itself was found considerable of a factor in lowering the water iii its iiumcdiato 
vicinity. 

Fruit pollination (Tasmanian Fruitgrower and Faimer, 19 No. 

p. 5). — ^At the Waihi Institute, South Australia, all varieties of apples tested, 
including Jonathan, Rome Beauty, Gravenstein, Delicious, Cox Orange Pippin, 
and Twenty Ounce, were found commercially self-unfruitful. Granny Smith, 
Yates, and Statesman proved satisfactory pollinizers for Jonathan. Beurro 
Bose, Anjou, Howell, Packham, Winter Cole, Josephine de Malines (Josephine), 
Kieffer, Bartlett (William Bon Chretien), Winter Nelis, and Comice pears were 
found partially self-fruitfUl, but to benefit by cross-pollination. Seasonal con- 
ditions influence self-pollination to some extent in both the apple and the pear. 

The effect of various low temperatures upon the after-ripening of 
fiTiit tree seeds, I. C. Haut (Amer. Boc. Hort. BcL Proa, SO (1983), pp. S6/>- 
367), — Seed.s of Kieffer pear, McIntosh apple, Late Crawford poacli, and maz- 
zard and mahaleb cherries collected at harvest and hold for 2 mo. in an air- 
dried condition at room temperature were soaked in water for 48 hr. and then 
stratified in sand at temperatures ranging from —3® to 8® C. In some lots 
temperatures were alternated but with unfavorable results. In the Kieffer, 
continuous 0®, 3®, and 8® wei-e effective afterripening temperatures, with the 
best results at 3®. Similar results were secured with the other four fruits, 
except that —3® was even less effective than with the pear. Germination occur- 
ring in storage at 8® rendered this temperature commercially undesirable. At 
3® high germination was secured with the Kieffer after 45 days of afterrlpon- 
ing, after 66 days with the apple, 160 days with the mazzard cherry, 88 days 
with the mahaleb cherry, and 75 days with the peach. 

liittle-leaf or rosette of fruit trees, m, W. H. Ohanducb, D. R. Hoaoxaiu), 
and P. L. Hibb.\]id (Amer, Boo. Sort. Bd. Proa, SO (1988), pp, 7d-8d).— Con- 
tinuing previous work (B. S. R., 70, p. 494), studies were made of various 
methods of control, including soil treatment, spraying, and direct injection. 
Zinc sulfate applied at one side of the tree was highly beneficial to that side 
alone. The application of zinc sulfate to the soil during the growing season 
caused severe injury under certain conditions, loading to the suggestion that 
in the case of deciduous trees treatments should be applied in the dormant 
period. Spraying esperimonts with various fruits indicated that this metliod 
is most effective with grapes and oranges. One annual spraying with zinc- 
lime (10-5-100) was suflScient to keep grapevines free from little leaf. Strik- 
ing responses were secured by inserting zinc and certain zinc compounds 
directly in the trunk. Of a large number of metallic substances inserted 
in trees, none except zinc proved of any value. Calcium compounds applied 
to the soil had no effect on little leaf, and in some cases caused injury. 

Determinations of zinc in shoots and leaves of little leaf and healthy trees 
gave little evidence in the case of the leaves, but the shoots of diseased trees 
were lower in zinc than those of healthy trees. Trees grown in tanks con- 
taining little leaf soil failed to develop little leaf symptoms, presumably 
because of the zinc in the pipes or hose. Actually more zinc was found in 
the shoots than in trees in the orchard from which the soil was taken. The 
occasional recovery of trees without any apparent change in the zinc supply 
Js said to leave the causal problem still unsolved. 
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The circumferential variability of five varieties of apple trees on seed- 
ling and scion roots, P. S. LAGAsst (Amer. Soc. Kot't. 8ci, Proo,, SO (JOSS), 
pp, ST7~S8t, jfigs. S). — Further observations (B. S. R., 68, p. 49) by the Dela- 
ware Experiment Station on a lot of Yellow Transparent, Stayman Wine- 
sap, Delicious, Grimes Golden, and Rome Beauty trees growing on their own 
and on seedling roots showed that although the own-rooted trees, with the 
exception of Rome Beauty, after five seasons in the orchard still had higher 
coefficients of variability than the seedling-rooted trees, in general the own- 
rooted trees had not increased as much in variability as had the same varieties 
on seedling roots. The author suggests that by selecting own-rooted trees 
from large populations it should be possible to obtain for experimental pur- 
poses a type of tree less variable than seedling-rooted stocks. 

Crotch angles in young trees, F. Hobsfall, Jb. (Amer. Soc. Jffort Soi. 
Proc., so (1933), pp. 575, 575). — Studies at the Missouri Experiment Station of 
several thousand l-year-old KieflCer peai*s budded on Pyrm ussurienBls showed 
that a large ratio of trunk to limb diameter is positively correlated with 
wide-angled crotches. Those trees with strong leaders formed crotch angles 
averaging 64®, whereas the top limbs of neighboring trees of weaker growth 
formed narrow crotches. In headed Jonathan trees the young limbs were 
observed to grow almost vertically for an inch or so and then change their 
coarse almost to a horizontal position. 

Retention of carbon dioxide gas in the intercellular atmosphere of pears 
and apples, F. GjJRnxBnr and B. D. Ezkll (Science, 80 (19S4), No. 20^2, pp. 
255, 254, f )• — ^Determinations by the U. S. Dc^partmout of Agriculture of the 
carbon dioxide in the intercellular spaces of Beurre Bose pears and Jonathan 
apples following an exposure to 35 percent carbon dioxide for 24 hr. at <55® 
F, showed much greater absorption in the pear than in the apple, the percent- 
ages of concentration being 80 and 50, respectively. Approximately 70 per- 
cent of the accumulated carbon dioxide was lost within 8 hr. after removal 
from the carbon dioxide atmosphere, and after 14 hr, there was no surplus. 

A note on fruiting apple spur phyllotaxy, H. L. Oolbt (Plant Physiol., 
9 (1934), No. 4, pp. 858, 859). — Observations at the Oregon State College showed 
that fruiting spurs ot tb(' apiile usually carried from 8 to 10 leaves below the 
terminal fruit stalks on the cluster base. With 8 leaves the phyllotaxy was 
three-eighths and with 10 heaves two-fifths. Spurs with less leaves were gen- 
erally unfruitful. 

The seasonal cycles of nitrogenous and carbohydrate materials in fruit 
trees.— I, The seasonal cycles of total nitrogen and of soluble nitrogen 
compounds in the wood, bark, and leaves portions of terminal shoots 
of apple trees under two cultural systems— grass plus annual spring 
nitrate and arable without nitrogenous fertilizer, D. Y. Kabmabkar (Jour. 
Pomol. flfwd llort. Sci, 12 (1934), No. S, pp. 117-221, figs. 55). — ^Studies at the 
Ijong Ashton Research Station, England, on the chemical changes obcuri'lng 
throughout the year in the current season growth of Newton Wonder apple 
trees propagated on Mailing No. II understocks and grown in both tilled and 
grassed plats showed definite seasonal cycles in the wood, bark, and leaves. 
A generally higher N status was observed in the tilled than in the sod-grown 
trees, but a spring application of NaNOs to the sod failed to influence the charac- 
ter of the N cycle. A definite migration of N from the leaves to the shoots 
occurred in autumn. N determinations included total protein and nonprotein, 
nitrate, ammonia, acid amide, humin, basic, imide, and an unidmitified portion 
characterized as rest, N. Cycles of N constituents were apparently more 
simple in the wood than in the bark. Nitrate N was found in the leaves in 
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appreciable amounts iu June, decliuinii steadily throuj;lioul (lie season to very 
low values. 

Effectiveness and safety of fungicide-arsenical spray combinations on 
apple in the Champlain Valley of New York, A. B. Burbell (Amer. Soc, 
Hort ScL Proc., 30 {1933), pp. 87-94). — ^In this second report (E. S. R., G9, p. 
821), lime-suliur and Koppers flotation sulCur are a§aiu said to have aiven 
excellent control of scab on the McIntosh apple. A third material desii^iiated 
as nickel flotation sulfur also gave fine results. The flotation suUur plats were 
practically free from foliage injury, whereas there was a small to moderate 
amount of injury on the lime-sulfur trees. Two sprayings in July of calcium 
arsenate and flotation sulfur paste reduced maggot injury to a marked degree. 
Manganese arsenate and flotation sulfur also gave good control oi tlie maggot. 
Some evidence was secured that manganese arsenate lies between calcium 
arsenate and lead arsenate in codling moth control. The use of zinc sulfate 
and hydrated lime in combination with calcium arsenate and limo-sulfur or 
calcium arsenate and flotation sulfur apparently reduced foliage injury 
slightly. Ferrous sulfate was also elective in lessening injury. It was found 
that by substituting calcium arsenate for lead in the later cov(^r sprays the 
arsenical and lead residues could be materially decreased. 

Trials with pear stocks in New York. — ^Preliminary report, H. B. Txjkey 
and K. D. Brase (Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 361-364, fig. 1 ). — 
The susceptibility of Pyrus communis stock to woolly aphis, loaf spot, and lire 
blight led to a trial at the New York State Experiment Station of P. communis, 
P. hetulacfolia, P. calleryana, P. serotina, and P. ussuriensis as understocks for 
Bartlett, Seckel, Anjou, and KiefCor. P. communis understocks proved uni- 
formly successful. P. detulaefolia was excellent for Bartlett, Seckel, and Kieffer 
but unfavorable for Anjou. P. calleryana was worthless for all four varieties. 
P. ussuriensis was congenial with Kielfer but resulted in weak trees witli 
Anjou, Bartlett, and Seckel. P. serotina wab satisfactory as an understock for 
Kieffer but ill adapted to Baitlett and Seckel. 

The effect of size and of seed parent on the growth of pear seedlings, 
L. D. Davis and W. P. Tufts (Amer. Soc. Hort. ScL Proa., 30 (1933), pp. 868- 
372). — ^At the Oalifonaia Experiment Station at Davis two populations of i>ear 
seedlings obtained from Beurro Hardy and Winter Nelis pollinizers in a Bart- 
lett pear orchard averaged 15 and 15.2 mm in diameter, respectively, at the 
end of their first growing season after transplanting. The distribution of size 
in each progeny approximated normal. Portions of each lot were budded to 
Buerre Bose, Buerre Hardy, Bartlett, and Winter Nelis. Measurements at 
the end of the first season after budding showed the trees on Winter Nelis 
understocks to have greater diameter than those on Beurre Hardy roots, 
although in only five cases were the differences aiguifleaut. Correlations of th<‘ 
diameters of seedlings with those of the budded trees showed little or no rela- 
tion between the size of the seedlings as they came from the seed bed and the 
growth or size of the young tree. Thei*e was little or no diffci’ence between the 
vigor of the two stocks as shown by size at the end of 2 yr. Bnerrc Hardy 
scions made the largest growth of any of the four varieties used. 

Studies of the irrigation of pear orchards on heavy soil near Medford, 
Oreg., M. R Lopwis, R A. Work, and W. W. Aidbich (U. 8 . Dept. Agr,, Tech. 
Bui. 432 (1934), PP- 64, figs. 9). — ^In this joint study carried on by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the Oregon Experiment Station during the years 
1230, 1931, and 1932 in two commercial orchards, a Bartlett and an Anjou, 
both located on impervious sticky soils, it was found that tlie rate of growth 
of fruits was very closely related to moisture (‘ontent of the upper 3 ft. of soil. 
Whenever the moisture fell below 70 percent of the available cai>acity the rate 
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of growth declined. A shortage of water was especially critical during tlic 
latter part of the ftrowing season when the rate oC growth was most rai)id. 
No correlation was established between variations in soil moisture and storage 
or dessert quality, but high moisture favored the production of larger fruits, 
greater yields, and the greatest profits. In the Anjou orchard the cost of extra 
irrigation required to maintain high soil moisture was lc««s than the incroasiHl 
returns. In the Bartlett orchard the economic results were confused with 
other factors. 

The results are said to indicate clearly that the number of irrigations, (lc])th 
of iienelratioii, or both, are not always reliable indexes to soil moisture condi- 
tions. It was difficult and often impossible to secure sufficient penetration to 
the entire root zone. The number of irrigations required to maintain the soil 
moisture above the established minimmu of 50 percent of capacity may be 
expected to vary witli the season and with orchards. A frequent examination 
of the subsoil with an auger or similar tool is considered advisable. 

Kipening dates of Grand lluke plums on various understocks, L. H. Day 
(Ainer. Soc, Iloit, i^d. Proc., 30 (J9S3), pp. S57-360 ). — Observations at the 
California Experiment Station, Da%is, in the summer of 1932 showed Grand 
Duke plums on poach and on Wickson plum trunks to ripen their fruits approxi- 
mately 1 day earlier than trees worked on Formosa plum and Sergeant prune 
and from 2 to 3 days earlier than trees worked at the ground level on seedlings 
of peach, apricot, msrobalan, and almond. In all cases early ripening occurred 
as the result of uncongenial combinations, abnormal unions, and partial girdling. 
I'here wore no easily recognizable differences in the character of the fruits 
JVom the various coiubUiations, although in the case of a wire-girdled branch 
the fruits averaged 89 g as compared with 54 g for the rest of the tree. In 
some of the Formosa-Grand Duke grafts the tissues were so loosely joined that 
a knife blade could be thrust between them. 

Phosphorus in alternate-bearing sugar prunes, C. Compton (Amer. 8oc, 
Ifort, 8ci. Proc,j 30 (1933), pp, 151-153, fig, 1 ), — ^In this study, conducted by the 
California Experiment Station with alternate bearing sugar piune trees, there 
were foxind in January, Febriiai\>, March, and early April larger amounts of 
lihosphorus on a percentage basis in the wood, hark, and spurs of trees about to 
blossom than of those not dostiiiod to hlooin that season. From April onward 
the phosphorus content of all three fractions was continuously higher in the 
nonfruiting than in the fruiting tri»es. The maximum phosphorus coiitimt in 
(ho nonhearing trees was not reached until the subsequent March of their (nut- 
Ingyear. A]>iKiroutly phosphorus content reflected (he alternate I>eai*ing condi- 
tion of the two gr<mps of tr<»es. In contrast to th(‘ wood, baik, and spurs 
(he coident of phospliorus in the leaves did not relloct the bearing condition of 
(he tree's. On a iwrcentago basis pliusplioms content of the loaves attained 
a maximum in t'arly spring and dwTeased from then on during the si'asou. 

A physical consideration of the mechanism of the cracking of swoct 
cherries, K. Sawada (Sapporo Nat Jitst 8oo, Tranks,, 13 (1034), No, 3, pp. 305- 
S76, figs, 5 ), — ^Having observed that the cracks in mature sweet cherries gener- 
ally occur along the most acute anglcHl parts of the surface, meaburements were 
made at the Hokkaido University, Japan, of the surface curvatures of Bigarreau 
Jabouley cherries. It was found that the body of the fruit is composed of 
ellipsoidal surfaces all lying in the longitudinal direction of the fruits, and 
that the location of the cracks corresponds closely with the tensions that 
would be expected in an ellipsoidal object subjected to internal hydrostatic 
pressure such as occurs in the cherry fruit following rains. It is concluded 
113390—35 4 
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that the types of cracking are determined primarily by the curvatures of the 
fruit’s surface. 

Twelve years of strawberry breeding. — From 170,000 seedlings, 
seven named varieties. A summary of the crosses made and an evalua- 
tion of their effectiveness as breeding material, G. IVL Dabjkow, G. F. Waudo, 
C. B. ScHUSTEE, and B. S. Pickett {Jour. UerGdity, 2li (1034), No. IJ, pp. J/30- 
46B, figs. 3). — In this second contribution (B. S. 11., 70, p. 481) there is pre- 
sented a critical evaluation of the breeding value of a large number of straw- 
berry varieties which have been used by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in cooperation with the North Carolina Department of Agriculture and the 
Oregon Experiment Station in strawberry improvement. A list of the more 
important crosses is presented. Of the 170,000 seedlings derived only 7, South- 
land, Narcissa, Fairfax, Itedheart, Dorsetfc, Bellmar, and Blakemore, have 
so far been introduced to the public. It is interesting to note that Howard 17 
is one parent of 5, and possibly 6, of the 7 new variclies. Other varieties, 
notably Klondike, have failed to yield a significant number of promising 
seedlings. 

Summer mulching the strawberry, B. B. Lobes {Michigan 8ta. Quart, 
BUI., 17 {1934), No. 2, pp. 74, 75). — ^Tests o£ paper, straw, peat, and other mate- 
rials as summer mulches for Mastodon and Premier strawberries growing in 
a sandy loam soil failed to show any significant differences in favor of any 
material, nor were there striking differences in total yields between the 
mulched and unmulched plants. The chief benefit of mulching was in clean- 
liness of the fruit and the control of weeds. Straw, because of its low cost, was 
found the best material for both home and commercial plantings. 

Raspberry growing in Michigan, R. E. Lorbe {Michigan 8ta. Cite, 152 
{1934), PP- 39, figs. 5).— This is a presentation of general cultural information, 
preceded by a discussion of the present status and outlook for tlie industry in 
Michigan. Observations on the yield and root distribution of plants as corre- 
lated with water levels showed the importance of good drainage. Where the 
water table was high throughout the season or, even for a few weeks in spring, 
root systems were shallow, growth was poor, yields wore low, and the plants 
short lived. 

The cultivation of the highbush blueberry (Vaccinium corymbosum), 
S. Johnston {Mwhigan 8ta. 8pec. Bui. 252 {1934), PP - 52, figs. 22). — General 
information is presented on the present status of the cultivated blueberry indus- 
try, soil and tomi>erature requirements, propagation, pollination, named va- 
rieties, fertilizer needs, pruning, harvesting and marketing, spray residues, 
control of diseases, and the maintenance of the native blueberry xfianlations. 

In a soil reaction experiment Rubel phints growing in box(^ of sand and 
of muck made their best growth at pH 4.4, and at pH 3.4 growth in muck was 
almost as good as at pH 4.4. Where the water table was held at 6, 14, 22, 
and 30 in. Rubel plants yielded best at 14 in. Field observations on a knoll 
confirmed the importance of abundant soil moisture, especially in April, May, 
and June. Flowers in full bloom were found resistant to temperatures as low 
as 23"* F., but serious damage was observed from freezing when the fruits 
were about one-third dev^oped. 

Farther propagation studies (B. S. B., 63, p. 537) showed the value of high 
frames and of suspended beds as compared with those placed directly on the 
soil. With respect to protection, a close-fitting burlap shade gave almost as 
good results as glass for hardwood cuttings. With softwood cuttings a com- 
bination of glass sash and burlap ^ade proved best. German peat proved the 
best propagating medium. Much larger percentages of fruit were obtained 
by self-poUination than by simply covering the blooms. Among fertilizers 
tested on Rnbel plants superpho^hate at the rate of 335 lb. per acre gave very 
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good results, and tlie same quantity of a 5-10-12 gave good rosulls. Nitrogen 
proved of little value, but some indication wab obtained that potash was bene- 
ficial Of differoiit types of pruning the removal of fine growths and heading 
back moderat<'ly of some of the oldt'st shoots gave evidence of being most satis- 
factory. Pruning is not deemed necessary in the first 3 yr. Even one dusting 
of plants with calcium arsenate left a residue above tbe tolerance. The 
removal of pin dierry, soft maple, and other competitors from a plantation of 
wild bushes when accompanied by moderate pruning and application of complete 
fertilizer proved profitable, but a heavy heading of the plants greatly reduced 
yields. 

Propagation experiments with avocado, mango, and papaya, H. P. Traxtb 
and E. C. Auchtee {Amer, 8oc Uort 8c l P}Oc, SO (JOSS), pp, Tests 

by the XJ. S. Department of Agriculture of 10 mediums for germinating avocado 
seeds showed the most rapid development during the rainy bummor season 
in Id-mesh chai-coal and in a mixture of carex peal plus sand and charcoal. 
In the cooler and drier lall period cypress sawdust plus charcoal was also 
effective. The best seedlings wore secured in the rainy season in sphagnum 
peat and cypress sawdust plus charcoal, and in the drier season in sphagnum 
peat plus sand and carex peal plus sand and charcoal. The Orlando fine sandy 
loam gave poor results with mango seedb. Good success was secured in sprout- 
ing immature avocado seeds and also the indhidual cotyledons or portions 
thereof. However, plants grown from half imd quarter embryos were bmallor 
than those from whole embrj^os. The technic of embryo graft age is discussed 
with relation to the avocado and mango. Attempts to propagate the papaya 
and avocado by cuttings were wludly unsuccessful. 

Size and ago of biidwood in relation to size of yearling citrus scions, 
F. F. Halma (Amcr, 8oc. Uort 8vL Proc., 30 (19SS)j pp. S73, 37^).— Mt^asure- 
ments by the California Experiment Station at Eiversidc on the first season’s 
growth of Valencia huds taken from sticks ranging from 3 to 11 mm in diameter 
and worked on sweet orange roots showetl little effect of bud stick size on the 
young tree, the average cross sectional scion trunk areas being practically the 
same throughout. Comparing buds from the apical and basal halves of sticks 
30 cm or more in length, the average growths of the scions at the end of the 
first si^ason were identical. Even when bud sticks were taken from two 
distinct growth cycles, dcvolopraeut during tlie first year was practically the 
same. 

Some effects of special practices influencing the nutritional balance on 
yield, texture, and time of maturity of grapefruit. A, F, Kinwjson and 
A. H. Finch (Amor. 8oo. ITort 8ci. Proc., SO (JdSS), pp. f)5-J?7).— Of four treat- 
ments, namely, nitrogen fertilization, girdling, varying the Inivvest dale, and 
shading, tried by the Arizona Experiment Station in attempts to influence the 
physiological behavior of gmpcfniit trees growing on the Yunm Mesa, none 
influenced shedding of the young fruits to any material extent. Continuous 
shading for 2 yr. resulted in a failure to blossom and in long, slender growth. 
Girdling tended to earlier maturity and to a higher relative percentage of 
total soluble solids and a lower acid content in the juice. Kepeated girdling 
and also excessive nitrogen applications tended toward larger fruits, but size of 
fruit was not consistent with any treatment Delayed harvest reduced the 
yields the subsequent season as compared with early haiwests. The heavily 
nitrated trees produced fruit with higher acid content and retarded color. 
The anatomical features of the several lots of trees are discussed. 

Cytology of tbe genus Ooffea fti’ana title], C. A. Kbxtg (Zuohter, 6 (1934) t 
No. 7, pp. 160^168, figs. 9).— -At the Agronomy Institute, Bfio Paulo, Brazil, there 
were counted 44 chromosomes in the root lip cells of the moUmal, 'bourhm, 
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laurina, marayogipe, and amarclla varieties of (7. aralica and 22 in C. canc- 
phoro, C. ejscelsa, and C. congensis, respectively. In tbe tetrajiloid forms In- 
vestigated, meiosis proceeded in a completely normal nianiior. Tlu‘ great 
variability in the progeny of an individual coffee plant loads to the supposition 
that cross-pollination occurs freely in this genus. 

Jjcaf area and shoot growth in relation to size and filling of filberts, 
C. E. ScmTSTEm (Amcr. jSfoc. Hort. ftcL Proc., SO (1933), pp. 392 393), -AdiiiM 
ment of the leaves per nut on girdled and nongirdled ^oots of Oregon-grown 
Barcelona filberts showed, particularly in girdled shoots, a close correlation of 
available leaf area with the percentage of nomal nuts produced. On the 
nongirdled shoots normal nuts were more abundant and Ihei'e was iiincli less 
variation in weight. Bata on the Merveille de Bolwyller variety showed much 
wider variation in size of nuts than in Barcelona. Measurements of leaf area 
as associated with the percentage of normal nuts and their average weights 
indicated that an area of 151 cm* or above yields nuts of about the same 
weight. Areas of over 300 cm* were necessary to yield 100 percent of normal 
nuts. A correlation of 0.899±:0,006 was established between length of shoots 
and leaf area on producing shoots. 

Coating pecan trees with parafiGin in experimental stage and still an 
unsafe practice, H. L. Cbane and G. P. Hoffmann (Amer, Sloe, TTort, SIri, Prop,, 
30 (1933). pp, 401-405), — ^Although coating young pecan trees with ]>aratriu prior 
to or shortly after planting resulted in earlier budding, it was observed in 
those studios, conducted by the U. S. Department of Agriculture near Meridian, 
Miss., with 1-year-old Success and Schley and 2-year-old Moneymaker, Moore, 
and Schley ti’ees, that by May 20 many of the trees showed an oil-soaked area 
extending from the top to the base on the west side. Oak and elm trees be- 
haved in like manner. Apparently the molting of the parajfin was duo to 
absorption and accumulation of heat beneath the coating. It is concedfMl 
likely that the paraffin acted like glass and changed light rays into heat rays. 
With the advance of the season the oil-soaked areas became more manifest, 
and by September 29 only 15.6 percent of the t-year-old and none of the 2-year- 
old trees were free from injury. 

X-ray dlosagc in relation to germination of pecan nuts, H. P, Tbatjb and 
IT. J. Mttt.lfu (Bot Goz , 95 (1934). No. 4^ PP- '702-700. pq, 1), — Observations on 
the germination of nuts of the Halbert and Payne varieties treated with X- 
rays for periods ranging from 10 to 160 min. and subsequently stored at fr<»m 
.32® to 34® P. prior to sprouting indicated that under the conditions an irradia- 
tion of more than 20 min. was followed by a progressive decrease In viability, 
rerlain of the embryos from iiTadiated nuts showed marked multiple ST)routing 
and Romo plants were dwarfed. In some nuts the seed germ was killed while 
the cotyledons functioned. In other eases the taproot developed with no 
above-ground sprouts. The maximum X-ray dosage for pecan nuts is believed 
to lie between 40 and 80 min. 

A preliminary report on growth rate studies on the pecan, A, C. Gossaud 
(Amer. 8oc. Hort Set Proc., 30 (19SS), pp, 390-iOO. figs. 4). —Measurements 
taken by the U. S. Department of Agriculture on bearing trees of Schley, 
Stuart, and Success pecans in an orchard in Mobile County, Ala., showed that 
the longest shoots of one year produce the most rapidly growing and longest 
sjhoots the next year, and that the shoots which grow most rapidly at the 
beginning of the season attain the greatest total length at the end of the season. 
In general, blooming shoots with the lowest rate of growth and the least total 
length produced the fewest blooms per shoot and vice versa. The number of 
nuts matured per shoot was directly related to the rate of growth and the 
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total length of shoots. Blossoming shoots of low growth rate and small total 
growth dropped most or all of their blossoms or nuts before maturity. In 
general the three varieties exhibited the same tendencies. 

Pecan root growth and development, ,T. G. and N. C. Woodkoof (Joi/r, 
Affr. [U. S.], 40 (f.W/), No. 6, pp. 5J1-^)S0, figs. IQ ). — In reporting furUicr 
on i)ct*an studies at the Georgia Experiment Station (E. S. 11., 70, p. 5:2), !he 
authors discuss certain moi'phologioal, physiological, and anatomical characters 
of roots as related to gi’owlh and development. In general the spread of ro(»ts 
was about twice that of the branches, with few roots occumng below 5-1 1. 
depths. Feeding roots concentrated near the surface wore found to bo fre- 
quently killed by drought, freezing, and cultivation but to grow again quickly 
on the restoration of favorable conditions. Boot pruning stimulated branching 
and is considered a possible advantage. On dividing young roots into large and 
small groups, it was observed that each group possesses rfither distinct anatomi- 
cal characters and that most of the small roots are mycorrhizal. I^ith was 
found only in taproots, and hairs were absent from roots of all classes. No 
distinct epidennls was observed in i)ecan roots, and the number of cells com- 
posing the various regions of individual roots varied greatly. 

FcKilizcr expcrjnients with pecans, G. II. Blackmon and 11. W. IlUPRfc.oiiT 
(Florida 8ta. Bui. 270 (10^4), 4St figs. 5 ). — Cooperative experiments located 
on soils of the Bladen, Coxville, Norfolk, and Orangeburg series showed Ihal 
pecan varieties vary in product i\eness and adaptability on different soils. On 
unsuit cd soils no amount of any kind or mixture of fertilizer returned profits. 
Varietal susceptibility to disease was also an important factor, tho Schley, for 
examifio, being highly susceptible to scab. Hegardless of the kind of materials 
iiscd, 88 percent of the li’oatiuents in the experiment increased yields above no 
fertilizer. Frotseher, Schley, and Stuart varieties did not in general respond 
as favorably to fertilizer as did Cxirtis, Moneymaker, and others. 

It was apparent that tlie size of the tree was an important index to the 
amount of fertilizer required and that in general 1 11). should be applied 
annually for each inch of circumCeronco. In the experiments on Bladen soil 
no particular benefit was obtained from divided over single applications. Some 
slight indication was soon that sulfate was bettor than muriate of potash for 
Iho Schley pecan. The indications were in favor of complete ferliliztu*. Man- 
ganese and copper sulfate used as ameiulmeuts to a 4r-8-6 niahwial had no appn'- 
ciablo effect on growlli or yield of Moore pecans 011 Norfolk soil. 

Analyses of the nuts in the various experiments faihMl to sliow any material 
effect of fertilizers on eoinposition; in fa<*t variations in weather had a greater 
influence. Frotseher and Stuart produced the largest nuts. Kennedy had the 
highest fat content and was He<*ond in protein. Sn<*<*ess and Frotschc'r were 
appreciably higher in ash than the others. 

liileiTclatiou between cultural treatment of pecan trees, the size and 
deg^reo of filling of tho nuts, and the composition of kernels, H. L. Okank 
and M. B. nAimv (Joitr. Agr. /iV«. 111 . 40 (19d4), No. 7, pp. d'/.M//;/).- 

Invcstigations conducted with Stiuirt, Palist, and Schley pecans located in four 
orchards within 11 miles of Albany, Ga., and subjected to various pruning ami 
fertilizer treatments showed that size and iilling of the nuts may be influcix'ed 
materially by certain practices. Systematic pruning resulted in nuts of higher 
specific gravity, larger size, and better filling. Nitrogen fertilizers had a similar 
effect except in seasons of drought when the vegetative stimulation due to the 
nitrogen apparently decreased the moisture available to the nuts. Analyses of 
nuts of comparable size and di'grce of filling showed no influence of orchard 
treatments on composition. A relatively high degree of filling was invariably 
associated with a relatively high percentage oil content and a relatively low per- 
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centage content of protein, carbohydrates, water, and undetermined substances. 
The authors suggest that determinations of oil and specific gravity or the degree 
of filling may be utilized in establishing the quality requirements of pecan 
grades. Conclusions drawn from the analyses of nut samples taken as an 
aliquot of the whole crop would probably lead to erroneous conclusions, since 
no account would be taken of the effect of ti’oalment or the percentage of crop 
falling into the various sizes and degrees of filling. 

Notes on pecan filling and maturity, A. H. Finch (Awer, 8oc. Hori. Sd. 
Proo., SO {193S), pp. 381-S91, flg. 1).— Studies carried on by the Arizona Experi- 
ment Station in the Yuma Valley showed a strong correlation between vegeta- 
tiveness of the trees and the filling, maturity, and premature germination 
of the nuts. The least vegetative trees had the better filled and earlier 
maturing nuts, with less tendency to premature germination. The longer the 
nuts remained on the trees the greater the proportion that germinated. Deter- 
minations of soil moistuie and soil nitrates in several orchards sliowed that 
where moisture was available at all levels soils having the most nitrates pro- 
duced vegetative trees and poorly filled nuts. Nitrogen determinations upon 
samples of shucks, nuts and shucks, and tips of nonfruiting shoots collected on 
October 29 from poorly, moderately, and highly vegetative trees showed the 
highest percentage content in the material from the highly vegetative trees, 
except in the case of shoot tips. 

Water needs of sweet peas, snapdragons, and chrysanthemums in the 
greenhouse, A. Laueie and G. R. Mann {Ohio 8ta, Biino, Bui, 171 {19Si), pp. 
203-^05), — Observations on greenhouse-grown sweet peas, using plats of 84 
sq. ft to which were applied 10, 20, 30, and 40 gal. of water per week, respec- 
tively, showed the longest stems and longest vines on the 40-gal. plat. Yields 
were not greatly different in the several areas, and since stem length largely 
determined sale price the results favored hea^T watering, 1 gal. to 2 sq. It. 
Comparable results were secured with snapdragons and chrysanthemums. 

EOEESTEY 

Sampling the forest nursery, M. A. Httbesm^n and J. T, May {Jour, 
forestry, 32 {1984), No, 9, pp. 1017-1019). — ^In the Catahoula Nursery in north- 
ern Louisiana a method of counting seedlings in which the number of trees 
was determined in mechanically selected squares 12 in. on a side and one 
to each 400 sq. ft. of bed gave a reasonably accurate inventory of the entire 
stock. 

Stand-basal area curves in American yield tables, E. FosTim {Jour. 
Pormry, 33 (1935), No. 1, pp. 57-60, figd. 4) “Plottings of figures from a total 
of 20 yield tables showed such a wide variability of relationships and unnat- 
ural tendencies as to lead the author to question the degree of perfection in 
accepted methods of yield table preparation. In certain cases the variation 
in relation of stand basal area to site quality was a direct opposite of that 
in others. In only six of the yield tables was the total basal area per acre 
consistently higher than on poor quality sites. 

Use of the Craighead diameter tape for trees under 1.6 inches in 
diameter, M. S. Abexx (Jour. Forestry^ S3 (1935), No. 1, p. 83).— A. description 
is presented of an improvised cellophane-covered paper tape used successfully 
in measuring trees of very small diameters. 

A method of determining spacing in thinning, K. Davis (Jour, Forestry, 
33 (1935), No. 1, pp. 80, 81, fig. i).— A diagram is presented which was suc- 
cessfully used by the Northern Rocky Mountain Forest Experiment Station for 
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determining the space that should be allotted to a tree of a given diameter in 
reducing the basal area of a stand per acre to a given figure. 

A brief record of seed productivity for chestnut oak in southern New 
Jersey, O. M. Wood (Jour, Forcstr}/, S2 (1934), No, 9, pp, Obser- 

vations over a 3-ycar period on the seed-producing capacity of 65 chestnut oak 
trees located in the New Jersey Pino Barrens area failed to show any signifi- 
cant relationship between seed production and age, size, or vigor. However, the 
two trees producing the greatest number of acorns had a current growtli rate 
slightly greater than the rest. The 22 trees producing no seed did not dilXer in 
appearance from adjacent productive trees. Some suggestion was gained that 
chestnut oaks undergo a definite periodicity in seed production in this area. 
In a separate study several sprout trees 8 yr. of age produced viable seed. 

Life of Douglas lir seed in the forest Aoor, Ij. A. Isaac (Jour, Foi entry, S3 
(1935), No, 1, pp, GI-66), — Experiments conducted by the U. S. D. A. Forest 
Service in the Wind River Valley, Wash., in which fresh seed collected in the 
immediate vicinity was placed in soil or in duff promptly after harvesting, led 
to the conclusion that Douglas fir seed germinates or decays within a year 
after it falls, both under virgin timber and on open logged-off land. In each 
series good germination was obtained ihe spring following storage in both soil 
and duff, wilh no germination in seeds la ken up the second, third, and fourth 
years. At the same time observations on sample plats established on logged-off 
land showed a direct correlation of seething crops with the seed crop of the 
preceding yt‘ar, and also that the density of the stocking usually decreased 
with the distance from living trees. 

Effect of aficr-riptmiiig treatment on germination of wlUle pine seeds of 
different ages, II. I. Bm.dwjn (Bot, f/t/c., 96 (IGUi), No, 2, pp, 372-^76, fig, I).— 
In germination tests carried on in a Jacobsen germiuator held at a constant 
temperature of 24° C. (75.2° F.), it was found that in most cases aflerripening 
for several weeks at 8° to 10° in moistened peat increased greatly the rate of 
germination. The increment was largest in seeds from 2 to 3 yr. old. Four 
weeks of stratification was generally sufficient to induce complete germination. 

The effect of weeding on the survival and growth of white and red pine, 
W. D. Mim-ek (Jour, Forestry, 32 (1934), No. 9, pp. 1021, Measurements 

taken in 1031 in plats of red and white pine on the Yale Demonstration and Re- 
search Forest at Keene, N. H., led to the conclusion that the wooding of such 
pines h'ss than 10 yr. of age is not economically justified unless there are up- 
ward of 800 to 1,000 hardwood trees per acre 1 in. or more in diameter and as 
old or older than the pinca Weeding in white pine led to a heavy Increase in 
weevil Infestation, but in red pine (nonsusceptihle to weevil) all hardwoods 
may be removed without this hazard. 

Growth in virgin pondorosa pine stands in central Idaho, 0. A. Oon- 
NAUGHTON (Joui\ Forestry, 33 (JV85), No, 1, pp, 75-79). — ^Periodical measure- 
ments in a series of permanent sample plats established in central Idaho in 
1913 showed a significimt net growth in virgin ponderosa pine stands. During 
17 yr. the annual gross increment was 281 bd. It., which with mortality sub- 
tracted left a net of 139 bd. ft. Of the 139 bd. ft., 92 were pine and 47 Douglas 
fir. Approximately 8 percent of Uie annual increment was derived from new 
trees. The chief factor in mortality was insect injury, which accounted for 102 
bd. ft. annually. Wind and snow caused a loss of 20 bd. ft. per acre per year. 
The increment in virgin ponderosa pine stands is sufficient to pay the way and 
should be considered in the preparation of xnauagement plans. The Dunning 
tree classification system used as a basis to study individual trees was found 
desirable in marking a virgin stand for cutting. 
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XJtilizatioii of northern hardwoods in BTew York, J. A. Cope (Jour, 
Forestry, Si (1934), No. 9, pp. 1019, 1020).— A. survey of some 400,000 acres of 
beech, biich, and maple located within a 50-mile radius of MeclianicsvUle, N, Y., 
indicated that with a growth rate of 0.5 cord per acre per year there would be 
sufficient material to permanently yield 30,000 cords annually. A machine for 
debarking such species as hard maple and beech was successfully denionstrated. 

Shaded fire breaks, H. T. Gisborne (Jour, Forestry, JJ (10 JO), No. 1, pp. SO, 
87), — As compared with an air temperatuie of 98® [F.], a relative humidity of 
16 percent, a 5-mile wind, a duff moisture content of 5 percent, and a wood 
moisture content of 4.5 percent in the open, under a complete green canopy 
only 300 yd. away the temperature was 93®, the humidity 23 percent, the wind 
1 mile in velocity, duff moisture 10.5 percent, and wood moisture 8.5 percent. 
Under the canopy fighters were often able to check fires that could not be 
stopped in the open. The author suggests that fire lanes might well l)o located 
under canopies. 

More about calcium chloride as a forest fire retardant, J. A. Mitchell 
(Jouj\ Forestry, 33 (1935), No. 1, pp. 84-Sd)-— Studies cai-ried on by the Michigjiu 
Forest Fire Experiment Station in 1933 indicated that calcium chloride is an 
effective fire retardant and under some conditions may be effectively used in 
controlling fires. On a jack pine area covered with grass, sweetfern, blueberry, 
and other vegetation, calcium chloride applied in a water solution at the rate 
of 0.25 lb. or more per square yard effectively stopped surface fires, except when 
the wind blew fire across the line or it w as carried across in rotten wood. 

DISEASES OE PLANTS 

The Plant Disease Beporter, November 15 and December 1, 1934 (U. iS. 
Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Indus., Plant Disease Rptr,, 18 (1934), No^. 14, pp. 188- 
1S5; 15, pp. 188-191, figs. 4)- — ^Among other items of current interest, these 
issues contain the following: 

No. 14. — Occurrence of curly top in the Pacific Northwest in 1934, by B. P. 
Dana; curly top of vegetables in Idaho, by 0. W. Hungerford; covered smut 
(Tilletia deoipiens) of bentgrass (Agfvstis maritima) in Oregon; and black- 
heart disease of edery, by A. 0. Foster. 

No. 15. — Some information on the incidence of corn ear rots (Diplodia aeae, 
Gibherella saubi^ietii, and FusaHum spp.) in the 1933 crop, by P. B, Hoppe and 
J. B. Holbert; leaf spot (Gloeosporium coryli) on wild hazel (Caylus 
californica) in Oregon; and Dutch elm disease (Ccralosiomolla ulmi) found 
at Norfolk, Va. 

[Plant disease studies iu Missouri] (Missouri 8ta. Bui. 340 (1984), pp. 
23-34, 62, 63, 65, dd).*— Brief reports are included on the following investiga- 
lions: The control of damping-off (Pythium debaryoflmm) of tomato seedlings, 
by 0. M. Tucker and 0. G, Schmitt (pp. 28, 29) ; investigations with Sderotium 
delphinii (pp. 29, 30) and the identification and prevalence of miscellaneoub 
diseases (pp. 30-32), by Tucker; morphological and physiological studies on 
the genus Phytophthora, by Tucker and 0. A. Benson (pp. 32, 33) ; the control 
of smuts of small grains, by Tucker (pp. 33, 34) ; testing cabbage varieties and 
strains for yellows resistance, by H. G. Swartwout (pp. C3, 63) ; and the virus 
diseases of plants, by 0. G. Vinson (pp. 65, 66). 

[Plant disease studies in Wisconsin] (Wisconsin 8ta. Bui 428 (1934), 
pp. 73-75, 81-66, figs. .J).— Brief accounts are given of the following work: 
Breeding a wilt-resistant alfalfa for Wisconsin, by E. A. Brink, H. B. Albrecht, 
and F. B. Jones (pp. 73, 74) ; field trials with Ladak alfalfa for combined 
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disease resistance and winter hardiness, by L. F. Graber and Jones (p. 75) ; 
the redaction of potato mosaic by tuber indexing, by J. W. Brann (pp. 81, 82) ; 
<*url leaf of sour cherry as related to root injury, by L. Langord and R. H. 
Roberts (pp. 82, 83); prevention of “black root” injury to strawberry by 
fall mulching, by Roberts (p. 83) ; damage to potato stands from yellow dwarf 
disease, by J. C. Walker and K. Koch (pp. 84, 85) ; the relation of soil con- 
ditions to increased potato scab damage, by B. J. Dippenaar, Walker, and L. R. 
Jones (pp. 85, 8G) ; the importance of rain-borne bacteria in the spread oX hre 
l)light, the use of bordeaux mixture for its prevention, and relative fii*e blight 
resistance, by G. W. Kcitt, J. A, Pinckard, and A. J. Riker (pp. 80-88) ; the 
improvement of the spray program for apple scab control, by Keitt, B. 0. Blodg- 
ett, and Pinckard (pp. 88, 89) ; continued studies on cherry leaf spot control, by 
Keitt and Blodgett (pp. 89, 90) ; development of a suitable antiseptic for 
nurserymen’s tape, by Riker and S. S. Ivanoff (p. 90) ; study oE the metabolic 
products of crown gall and hairy root bacteria, by H. A. Conor, W. H. Peterson, 
and Riker (pp. 90, 91) ; the susceptibility of sweet com strains to bacterial 
wilt, by Ivanoff, Riker, and J. G. Dickson (p. 91) ; the development of a 
Refugee type canning bean immune to common bean mosaic, and studies of 
other bean mosaics, by W. H. Pierce and Walker (pp. 91-93) ; Fusarium yellows 
of celery in Wisconsin, by T. 0. Ryker and Walker (pp. 93, 94) ; the develop- 
ment of 100 percent yollows-resistant late cabbage, by Walker and L. M. 
Blank (pp. 94, 95) ; a study of resistance to clubroot in rutabaga and turnip 
varieties, by Walker and R. H. Larson (p. 95) ; relation of Fusarium wilt 
oC pea to certain soil types, by Walker and W. C. Snyder (pp. 95, 90) ; and 
the relative susceptibility of wilt-resistant China asters to other diseases, 
by R. S. Riker and L. R. Jones (p. 96). 

The influence of climatic factors in 1933 and 1934 on the development 
of several cryptogamic parasites [trans. title], M. P. Vibnnot-Bourgin 
(Compt Rend, Acad, Affr, France, 20 (1934), No, 26, pp, 839S4S), —Lsito attacks 
of PhytopMliora iufcfstans due to rainy periods seriously affected potato 
tubers, oven when foliage infection escaped notice. The abundant occurrence 
of the perfect stage of MicrospMcra qucfvina on shoots of Qucrcus sessiliflora 
in October 1934, near Grignon, is thought to be due to some favoilng climatic 
factors. 

The genus Diaporllie Nitschke and its segregates, L. K. Wehmeteu (Ann 
Arhor: Univ, Mieh. Pratfi, 1933, pp. xn+349, pis. 18). — ^The author has organized 
an accumulation of (i50 species, among which arc included important plant 
parasites, into 5 genera, viz, Diaportlie (emended), Crypiodlaporthe, Diapor- 
thella, ApioporlJw, and Diaporflwpsls. Synonymy, hosts, distribution, and 
location of representative specimens are given with the descriptions. Draw- 
ings illustrating hal)3t are sni)ploinented by drawings of spores, which are all 
reproduced at uniform magnification. There are adequate keys to the siiecies 
and a good Index. 

Parasitic and other Fiisaria counted in Costa Rica and Panama soils, 
O. A. Rbinking i/jCntJ)L Baht, [etc.], g. Abf., 90 (1934), No. 1^4, pp. 4-/7).— 
This is a continuation of earlier reports on Pusaria found in tropical American 
soils (E. S, R., 71, p. 482). 

The cytology of Urocystls occulta, E. 0. Stakkan, R. 0. Cassell, and M. B. 
Moose (Phytopathology, 24 (1934), No. 8, pp. 8Vf-889, pis. S, flg. J).— In 
studies at the Minnesota Experiment Station, spores of U. occulta were found, 
on germination, to send out promycelia on which were usually produced from 
2 to 0 sporidia that apparently did not become abjointed. On thin smears 
of oatmeal agar on glass slides, the very young i)romycelium usually contained 
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a large, presumably diploid nucleus that divided to produce as many nuclei 
as there were sporidia. Each sporidiuni would normally receive one nucleus, 
presumably haploid. Certain sporidia would then fuse, either at the base, 
at the tip, or in the H-shape manner characteristic of Tilletia spp. The nucleus 
of one of the fused sporida would pass through the fusion tube into the othei 
member of the fused pair, and the dikaryophase would begin. From the 
binucleate sporidium or the fusion lube dikaryotic hyphae grow to considerable 
length, while the other sporidium died. Occasionally nuclei appeared to pair 
in the promycelium and pass directly into a sporidium so that the dikaryo- 
phase would begin without previous sporidial fusions. In a few cases the 
authors observed fusion and consequent nuclear association in rather long 
uninucleate hyphae. Such hyphae appeared to be rare, almost all of the long 
hyphae observed on oatmeal agar containing 2 or 4 nuclei. 

The mycelium in the rye plant appeared to be predominantly binucloate until 
chlamydospores were formed. It was found that in the spore mother cells 
the nuclei fuse and the diplophase apparently begins. It is suggested that 
opportunity for variation due to hybridization would not be so great in U. 
oooiata as in smuts of the 17. zeae type, since the haploid sporidia of the latter 
become detached and propagate saprophytically while the sporidia of the for- 
mer have not been observed to abjoint and propagate. Grossing would there- 
fore be restricted to the pairing of nuclei derived from the same diploid 
nucleus. Sometimes, however, sporidia of different promycclia fuse, thus 
making possible “ wider crossing.” Theoretically there should bo fewer races 
in V. ocoulta than in smuts like U. zeae. Whether this is true has not yet been 
determined definitely. — (Courtesy; Biol, Ahs,) 

Partial bibliography of virus diseases of plants, J. I. Otigro and M. T. 
Cook (Jour, Agr. Ufi4v, Puerto RicOy 18 (1984), No. 1-2, pp. 4 10 ), — ^Thls con- 
tribution from the Puerto Rico Insular Experiment Station contains about 
3,500 references, including references to many articles as late as 1933 and 1934. 
There are many annotations indicating the nature of the contributions. The 
arrangement is alphabetical by authors and chronological under each name. 
Titles are generally given in the original language, followed by the English 
tmnslation. 

The soil-disturbing effect of acids from smoke [tuans. litlel, A. Wieler 
(Angcw, Bot„ 15 (1933), No. 5, pp, 419-483, fig, Z.)— Smoke injury to vegetation 
is held to result partly from Ihc harmful effects upon the roots exerted by the 
acids washed into the soil. It is slated that less of this type of damage may 
lie expected in soils with abundant basic materials. 

Transpirational response of various plants to hordeaux mixture, J. D. 
Wilson and n. A. Runwlls (Ohio Rta. Bimo, Bui, 171 (1934), PP- 198-202 )- — 
Continuing work previously cited (E. S. R., 71, p. 649), the authors tested 
the effect of bordeaux mixture 4-6-50 on the transpiration rate of 41 different 
species of plants grown in cans or pots in the greenhouse or outdoors. In the 
greenhouse test, after determining the normal transpiration rate for 2 days, 
several of each species were sprayed, and relative rates of water loss were 
determined for 4 days for the sprayed plants and the remaining controls. 

The increases in transpiration from 7 p. m. to 7 a. m., due to the spray 
ranged from 375 percent for coleus down to 8 percent for celery. The total 
24-hr. increase in the same test ranged from 33 percent for cucumber to —2 
percent for stock. In the unsprayed plants the percentage of daily water loss 
that occurred at night ranged ftom 37 percent for celery to 4 percent for beets 
and peppers. 

In the outdoor tests, some plants in each lot were supplied with water to 
about 50 percent soil capacity, others to about 30 percent. Half of each lot 
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was sprayed and the total transpiration determined at 3-day intervals for 
12-30 days. 

The transpiration increases due to spraying here ranged from 101 percent 
for corn and beans to 121 percent for iiollyhock in the moister soil, and from 
91 percent for corn to 110 percent for tomatoes in the dryer soiL In the dryer 
soil also s))raycd plants wilted more severely than the controls, and in some 
plants leaf-burning occurred even to the point o£ reducing capacity for 
transpiration. 

Nonx)arasitic leaf spots of barley, J. J. CnniSTENbEN {PTiytopatholoyy, 24 
(1934), No. 7, pj). 72d-7-}S, figs. 6). — ^According to this paper from the Minnesota 
liJxperimont Station, many different types of nonparasitic leaf spots are com- 
mon in Minnesota on certain barley varieties, varying in size, shape, color, and 
number of lesions. Some typos were characteristic for a particular variety. 
Some of the lesions resembled spot blotch caused by llelmMihOBporium satir 
oim. No evidence was obtained that the lesions were caused by a pathogen. 
Some types of lesions wore apparently inherited, while others appeared to bo 
the result of possible malnutidtion or presence of some toxic principle in the 
soil. Minute quantities of boron applied to the soil sometimes produced spots 
that wore similar to spot blotch. Treatment with boron did not influence the 
susceptibility of barley to If. aaiiwim or to Erysiplie graminUs. Seed treat- 
ments and spraying or dusting of plants proved inelTective as control meas- 
ures. — (Oourtoay Biol. 

Koot-knot and other nematodes attacking rice and some associated 
weeds, G. S'licrNjyi (Phytopathology, 24 (1934), No. 8, pp. 916-928, figs. 6).— A 
review of previotisly reported neiuic parasites of the rice plant is given, and 
to these are added the root knot nematode (Heterodera marioni) and tlie 
meadow nematode (Tylenchus pratemis). The Arkansas rice roots studied 
showed less ability to resist infestation by tlie sedentary H. marimii than most 
plants, through their failure to produce reinforcing tissues around the para- 
site and the subseiiuent breaking open of their roots and through stopping 
growth of the primary root tips, at which locality the parasite seems to con- 
centrate in this host. T. pratensls and other nematode parasites of vagrant 
liabits wore found mechanically destructive to roots by reason of their con- 
tinued migration through intercellular spaces. Echinochloa crusgalU, a weed 
associated with the rice plant, was also found to be infested by II. marionU 
but was hislologicully better fitted for this parasitism in its ability to form 
typical root galls with no splitting of the root tissues. Another associated 
weed, Amaranthus spinosus, although a known tiost of ii. marioni was not 
attacked by it in this case. 

lUustralions are given of tlie dislribation of the various nemic parasites 
within rice seedling mots, of the position and effect of JB*. marioni within ricn* 
and Eohmoahloa, and of T, pral&nsls and otlier nematodes within rice and 
Amarantfms. Otiior uoniic associates of these principal parasites are listed. — 
(Courtesy Biol. Ahs.) 

The root-knot nematode on rice, B. 0. Tullis (Phytopathology, 24 (1934), 
No. 8, pp. 938-942, figs. 3). — In cooperative studies between the U. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Plant Industry and the Arkansas Experiment Station, the root knot 
nematode Heterodera marioM was found in the tissues of the roots, subcoro- 
nal internode, and coleoptile of rice plants (Oryssa saiiva) in Arkansas under 
field conditions. Boot knot nematodes from infested tobacco plants produced 
typical root knot on rice plants under submerged and nonsubmei^ged conditions 
in the greenhouse. — (Courtesy Biol. Ahs.) 

Preliminary note on another foot rot of wheat and oats in Or^on, B. 
Spbaoub (Phytopathology, 24 (1934), No. 8, pp. $46-348, fig. J).— -In cooperative 
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studies between the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry and the Oreson 
Experiment Station, a foot rot disease of winter wheat and winter oats was 
found occurring locally in acid soils in tlie humid coastal strip of Oregon. The 
cultural cliaracteristics of the causal organism proved to be identical with 
those of isolates of O-ihedim cerealis obtained from Italy, and the symptoms 
produced in Oregon resemble closely those reported for this fungus in Europe. 
Mature perithecia have not as yet been found in Oregon. Alstrouni spelt 
proved resistant to the disease. 

Inheritance of resistance to hunt and leaf rust in the wheat cross, Oro X 
Tenmarq, C. A. Wismer {Phytopathology, (1934), ^o. 7, pp. 732-779, 
figs, 3). — study was made at the Kansas Experiment Station of the in- 
heritance of resistance to bunt (Tilletia laevis) in P», Ps, and P 4 generations of 
the wheat cross Oro X Tenmarq. The seed was blackened either \\ itli spores 
of physiologic form 1 from Lincoln County, Kans., or with a composite of 
spores from 19 collections including 7 physiologic forms, form 1 predominating. 
The average percentage of bunt infection obtained with the composite sample 
was very similar to that obtained with form 1 alone. 

The results indicate that high susceptibility to bunt is recessive in this cross, 
and that resistance probably is go\erned by multiple factors. Fi linos wore 
grown that showed greater resistance to bunt than the resistant Oro parent, 
indicating that the susceptible Tenmarq may carry a factor or factors for 
resistance to bunt. 

The inheritance of resistance to leaf rust (Pucci nia tritioina) was studied 
only in the Pi generation. There was transgressive segregation, indicating 
that factors for resistance to leaf rust probably are present in both parents. 
No association has been observed between resistance to bunt and lesistance 
to leaf rust, nor between agronomic characters and resistance to either 
disease.— (Oowrfeai/ Bioh Ahs.) 

The role of damping-off diseases in relation to failures of alfalfa stands 
on some acid soils, W. P. Buchholtz (Science, HO (lOSj), No. 208S, p. 503).— 
In this contribution from the Iowa Experiment Station, the author reports 
rather high percentages of damping-off duo, apparently, to Pyihiiim in 3 acid 
soils, while much lower percentages wore met with on 2 neutral soils. It is 
sugj;esled that failure of alfalfa stands 011 some acid soils may be due to the 
iidivity of damping-off fungi, 

Cioneltcs of resistance to bacterial wilt in alfalfa, It. A. Buenk, P. U. Jones, 
and H. It. Albrecht (Jour. Agr. Res. [I/. 49 (i934), No. 7, pp. 635-642, 

figs. 2 ). — In preliminary cooperative tests conduct eil by (he Wisconsin I{Jxi)ori- 
luent Station and the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Tudiistiy in 1933, alfalfa 
seedlings of known parentage wore inoculated, just before betting in the field, 
by scraping the roots in a suspension of Phgtomonas insidiosa. Ecsistance was 
found to behave in inheritance as an intergrading cliaracter resting, probably, 
upon a complex genetic basis, A factorial interpretation proved impossible. 
That wilt-resistant plants may differ markedly in composition, with respect 
to the genes governing resistance and susceptibility, was shown by the widely 
divergent proportions of resistant offspring obtained on selfing such individuals. 
The same appeared true of wilt-susceptible plants. The Hardistan variety com- 
prised a diverse array of plants which, on self-pollination, yielded families 
varying in number of resistant plants from 0 to 100 percent. The behavior 
of 95 once selfed Hardistan families suggested that there may be a small inverse 
correlation between seed production and wilt resistance. The apparent rela- 
tionship, however, is complex, and the data are by no means conclusive. 

Wilt resistance appeared to boar no relationship to the external form of 
the plant or to winter hardiness. If this conclusion is confirmed, there would 
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seem to be no insuperable obstacle to the incorporation of wilt resistance hito 
any of the diverse regional ly])es of alfalfa now in use. 

From the small sample tested, Grimm alfalfa appcai*ed to be of a genetic 
composition which permits rtdativoly few wilt-resistant segregates in crossc'S 
with highly resistant Turkistans. On the otlior hand, two similar matings of 
the Turkistans with Hairy Peruvian gave in one instance 58 percent and in tlu* 
(»thcr 18 percent resistant offspring. A single cross of a resistant Turkistau 
with a Mcdicago falcaUi plant gave 54 percent resistant segregates. 

IDfFect of mildew and rust infection on dry weight and respiration of 
excised clover loaaets, 0. E. Yabwood (Jour. Agr. Res. [U. Sf.l, 49 (fSS}), 
No. 6j pp. 5ft9-95H, /k/s. 4). — ^Ijiving excised leaflets of THfolium pratense floated 
with their dorsal surfaces on 10 percent sucrose solution at 22® C. contained 
about the same amount of dry matter after 12 days as at the beginning of 
tlie experiment. Strictly comparable leaflets inoculated with Ergsiphe poly- 
qoni decreased from 7 to 12 percent in total dry weight, while leaflets inocu- 
lated with (from gees fallens increased from 3 to 17 percent in dry weight. 

The I’ospiration of excised leaflets floating on 10 percent sucrose in closed 
flasks ill the dark was measured manometrically by the change in pi'O'-siire 
when the COj produced was absorbed by KOH, or by gas analysis of small 
samples renio\ed from the flasks at daily or 2-day intervals. For a total of 
from 0 to 11 days after inoculation the respiration of mildew inoculated 
leaflets was from 0 to 70 i)ercent gi'oater, and that of rust inoculated leaflets 
was from 50 to 152 percent gi'eator than that of uninoculated leaflets. The 
rate of respiration was less when the respiratory gases were allowed to 
accumulate than when they were removed. The sulCuring of mildewed and 
healthy leaflets caused only a slight increase in respiration in both cases, 
indicating that the incrotised respiration following mildew infection was due 
to the effect of mildew on the liost rather than to the fungus directly. 

As determined indirectly from the amount of CCb produced and from the 
original and flnal dry weights of the excised leaflets, the uptake of sucrose 
solution was similar for healthy and mildewed leaflets, but was much greater 
lor nisted than for healthy leaflets. 

Morphology and life history of the cotton root-rot fungus iu Texas, 
1). 0 . Nfal, li. E. WhSTKU, and K. C. Gunn {Jour. Agr. Res. [U. S.], Ji9 {1934), 
Xo. 6f pp. 539- , 548 j pis. If, fig, /).— Studies of the ozoniiim and sclerotial stages 
of Phgmatoirirhnm omnivorum are reported, together with observations on its 
life cycle in Te.\as. Gomiiarisons are given of the struclnre of the hyphae, 
S'lrands, and scUn*oGa at various stages of their devidopment. The central 
portion of both old and young strands was found iu some cases to he occupied 
by from 1 to :i large sojitale liypbae, while in others the internal morphology 
resembled that of true sclerotia. Young sclerotia contained a large central 
hypha, and it appeared to bo mainly by the branching and division of this 
that the sclorotinm was formed. Tiie importance of the sclerotial stage in 
the perpetuation of the disease in the soil is discussed. 

Persistent strands of the cotton root-rot fungus in Texas, n. 0. Mc- 
Namaka, 11. E. Wester, and K. 0. Gxtnn {Jour. Agr. Res. [17. /?.], 40 {19S4)> 
No. 6, pp. 5S1--5S8, pis. fi).-— Soil examinations in primary centers of infection in 
continuous cotton plats and also iu from 1- to 5-yr. clean fallows infested 
with Phgmatotriohum otm'mrum definitely indicated that fungus strands may 
remain dormant and viable for several years as a carry-over source of infeo 
tion in the soil in addition to sclerotia. The strands are composed of an 
outer or cortical layer of irregularly shaped, thick-walled cells surrounding 
larger elongated septate cells, whicli give rise to new hyphal growth, usually 
from the ends of the strands or through a break in the cortical ring. 
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The relation oi fertilizers to the control of cotton root rot in Texas, 
H. V. Jordan, P. R. Dawson, J. J. Skinner, and J. H. Huntes (U. 8. Dept, 
Agr., Tech. Bui, im (1934), pp, 76, fige, 37).— A progress report is presented of 
the results of field experiments on the relation of fertilizer usasre to the control 
of Phymatotrichum oniuivornnh on cotton, conducted in the black-land prairie 
section of Texas during the period 1928-31. The tests were cooperative between 
the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry, the Texas Experiment Station, and 
cotton growers. They covered the most prevalent soil tyiJes and climatic 
variations of the section. 

Fertilizer analysis experiments, based on the triangle system, witli applica- 
tions of mixtures containing a total of 15 percent of plant food at the rate of 
tKK) lb. per acre (in some instances 300 lb.), were carried out on 8 or 9 soil 
types, mostly for a period of 2-4 yr. in each case. Detailed results are 
presented. 

In general, the greatest fertilizer response in acceleration of maturity and 
increased yield was secured from the combined application of iiLtoogen and 
phosphoric acid. Only in a few cases did nitrogen alone give greatest increase 
in yield. A few fields responded to phospJioric acid alone. There was little 
response to potash. An appreciable residual and cumulative effect of fertilizers 
was found. 

Concentrated fertilizer materials, particularly the ammonium i)liosphates, 
showed marked effectiveness in accelerating early plant growUi and maturity 
in certain seasons, but the results were not entirely consistent and did not 
demonstrate the anticipated advantages over ordinary commercial materials. 

None of the common nitrogen carriers showed decided advantage over others 
tested. Marked increases in cotton yields were obtained following clean fallow 
<»u Wilson clay, which materially compensated for the loss of crop during the 
Ijerlod of fallow. 

Nitrogenous fertilizers applied after sorghum resulted in increased cotton 
yields sufficient to offset the unfavorable sorghum aftereffects and provide a 
furtlier increase. Evidence shows the importance of acceleration of maturity 
usually effected by favorahio fi»rlilizers for evading losses due to progressive 
killing by root rot. Field increases also usually more than compensate for the 
losses from the disease. A significant reduction in the proportion of cotton 
killed by root rot was demonstrated whore fertilizer treatments were effective. 

In view of tlie results already obtained, the authors hold that there is a 
possibility that the cumulative effect of optimum ferlillzatioii, combined with 
crop rotation, fallowing, modified tillage, ami other cultural treatui<‘uts, may 
eventually lead to the eradication of the disease from fields so handled. 

Cotton root-rot investigations {O, 8. Dept, Agr., Bur. Chcni. and BoHh HpU, 
1034, PP- 40, )• — ^Results of experiments on the relation of soil-fortility factors 
and the use of fertilizers to the control of cotton root rot are briefly noted. 

Wound infection and tissue invasion by Plasmodiophora brassicae, R. H. 
Larson (Jour. Agr. Res. lU. E.], 49 (1934), Noa. 7, pp. 697-624, flps. 8).— In 
studies at the Wisconsin Experiment Station in cooperation with the tJ. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, evidence was gathered concerning wound infection 
and host tissue reaction of cabbage and crucifers to the clubroot organism. 
The essential features of the normal and patliological anatomy of these plants 
are discussed. The manner in which the parasite became distributed in the 
cabbage root tissues proved to be unlike that found in the upper stem regions. 
Spheroid galls instead of spindle shape clubs developed on the upper stem and 
only at uncallused wounds, or where adventitious roots raptured the tissues. 
Oluhroot attack on underground organs of radish and turnip was confined to 
the areas where secondary roots emerged. 
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On the resistance of crucifers to clubroot (Plasmodiophora brassicae) 
[trans. title], E. Hochun (PhutopatlL ZUchr., 5 (193S), No. 4, pp. 881-406, 
figs. 7). — ^Mounts of living young roots from plants grown in infested, soil and 
stained sections showed that the swarm spores of Plasmodiophora pass directly 
through the walls of the root hairs and epidermal cells, which swell at 
such points and undergo a chemical change so that they do not stain with 
chlor-zinc-iodide. The anatomical stiucture of the root did not seem to have 
any relation to susceptibility, except for the fact that in mature plants the 
periderm and collenchyma, as well as the compact xylem, somewhat interfere 
with the penetration or spread of the parasite. A table listing 56 host species 
and varieties belonging to 22 genera of the Oruciferae shows the percentages 
of disease recorded in soil infection expeidments in comparison with the pres- 
ence in the roots of characteristic glucosides. A very close relationship is in- 
dicated between resistance to clubroot and the amount present in the plant of 
those glucosides which, like sinigrin, yield highly pungent mustard oils through 
the action of myrosin. 

It is suggested that more resistant types of cultivated crucifers might be 
obtained by crossing varieties possessing little resistance with those containing 
the glucosides constituting the so-called “ protective factor.” 

On the absence of snsceptibillty to Plasmodiophora brassicae Wor. in 
Cmciferao, E. J. Hokhlina (Inst. Zashch. Bast., Trudy Zashoh. Bast. (Lentn 
Acad. Agr. 8ci. U. 8. 8. R., Inst. Plant Protect., liul. Plant Protect.), Phytopath., 
No. $ (19SS), pp. 8-81, pis. 3, figs. 7; Eng. ahu pp. 27, 26).— This describes the 
studies above noted. 

Potato virons diseases in 1033, I). Folsom (Amer. Potato Jour., 11 (1984), 
No. 9, pp. 235-842). — ^This is another brief annual summarization by the author 
(B. S. R., 71, p. 496) of the contributions to the literature in this field, 133 
of which are listed, 

A masked strain of tobacco-mosaic virus, F. O. Holmks {Phytopathology, 
24 (1934), No. 8, pp. 845-873, flffs. 5). — completely masked strain of tobacco 
mosaic virus, possessing many proi)ertieK of the ordinary distorting, field-type 
virus, was studied in comparison with a typical mild-mottling strain and with 
the distorting strain from ^^hi<•h it appeared to have been derived. Mixtures of 
the distorting strain and tlic masked and mottling typo attenuated strains could 
be distinguished with ease from sinale-losion, presumably pure, slocks of the 
distorting strain when as little as 1 percent of the admixed type was present. 
It was shown that slocks of distorting strain virus, acting as though not con- 
taining admixtures to this extent and i)resunie<l to be entirely free from 
attenuated strains, remained fr<*e from such (k^tectable iidmixtures of mild- 
mottling tyiies in plants ami in fr<izen juice ior c*onsidcrable periods of time. 
Small inoculations of such stocks of distorting-strain virus into healthy stem 
tissues inculMited at temp<»raturcs a little above 34® 0. gave rise frequently to 
attenuated strains. The evidence j)oints to the appearance of new an<l stable 
strains from the old stock. 

” The differences found between the original and the derived strains were 
few in comparison with their common properties. The masked, mottling, and 
distorting strains were similar in host range, approximate thermal death 
point, ability to remain infective after long storage, infectivity in undiluted 
and diluted Juices, production of necrotic primary lesions identical in size, 
form, and general appearance in certain hosts, and starch-retention patterns 
in inoculated leaves of certain other hosts. CChe strains differed principally 
in two respects. The attenuated strains wore able to increase in host tissues 
at temperatures high enough to inhibit multiplication of virus of the original 
distorting strain. They caused less chlorosis in the mottling patterns and ap- 
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peared to involve tissues near the growing point later than did the typical 
distorting-type tobacco mosaic virus.” 

Bacterial blight of carrot, J. B. Kendrick (Jour. Agr. Ren. [V. 8}, 49 
(1934), No. 6, pp. 493-510, figs. 8).— This contribution from the California Ex- 
periment Station at Davis deals with the bacterial leaC spot and umbel blight 
of carrots, first found in 1931 in root beds and seed fields in the Sacramento' 
Valley and which has recurred in succeeding years. Irreanilar necrotic spots 
are produced on the leaves and involucral bracts, dark brown streaks on the 
petioles, peduncles, and stems, and blighting of a portion or all of the flowers 
in the umbels. The main damage results from the destruction of the seed 
umbels and consequent loss in seed yield. 

The disease is caused by an apparently undescribed bacterium with polar 
flagella, which forms yellow colonies. This organism is designated as Pseu- 
domonas (Phytorntmas) cofrotae n. sp., and the chief morphological and cultural 
characteristics are given. In infection tests the incubation period was never 
less than 10 days. 

Soil infestation may be a source of infection, since the disease has been 
found in root-bed plantings from seed on soil in which a diseased crop was 
grown the previous year. The prevalence of floral infection insures seed con- 
tamination, and observational evidence in the root beds suggested the seed as 
the primary source of the disease. Greenhouse tests failed to confirm this, but 
outdoor tests with artificially contaminated seed resulted in from 5 to 7 percent 
of infected seedlings. * 

Weather conditions associated with seasons of severe and slight celery 
carly-blight epidemics in Florida, P. L. Wellman (Phytopathology, 24 (1934), 
No. 8, pp. 948-950). — Oeroospora apU was observed to be very severe in its attack 
on celery around Sanford, Fla., in the winter of 3931-^2, but very slight in 
attack in 1933-^4. The differences in the amount of rain or temperature 
variations indicated in the weather reports were not sufficient to explain the 
great differences in severity of early blight. The most extreme difference bo- 
tween the two seasons was in the amounts of heavy fog and dew. In 1031-32 
frequent oast winds off the ocean induced fogs and dew, whereas in 3933-34 
frequent dry northerly winds kept the region comparatively free Irom them. 

Identification of celery virus 3, the cause of southern celery mosaic, 
F. L. Wellman (Phytopathology, 24 (1934), No. 7, pp. 695-725, figs. 6).— A. study 
was made of the properties and effects of this hitherto undescribod virus, using 
a wide range of host plants and comparing it with ordinaiy tobacco inosjiic, 
common cucumber mosaic, tobacco ring spot mosaic, and the latent or healthy 
l)()tato mosaic (tobacco mottle). 

The southern celery mosaic (celery virus 1) proved fillrahle through a Berkes 
feld “W” filter; was destroyed by heating 10 min. at 75® O.; was not de- 
stroyed by freezing ; retained its infective power in plant juices diluted with 
water at rales from 1 : 500 up to 1 : 10,000, and occasionally 3 : 100,000, depend- 
ing on conditions ; withstood aging in vitro 2 days at 28® and 6-S days at 18®- 
20® ; remained infective when held frozen 14 days ; withstood drying on cloth 
between 3 and 5 days; was destroyed within 1 day in leaves dry enough to 
crumble ; withstood 50 percent ethyl alcohol 16 min. ; was destroyed by 15-min. 
treatment with 1 percent nitric acid, 50 percent saturated solution of hydrated 
lime, and 10 percent sodium chloride; was transmitted by Aphis gossypii and 
by rubbing plants with infective juice ; spread in host plants more rapidly than 
the viruses of ordinary tobacco mosaic, common cucumber mosaic, or tobacco 
ring spot; gave rise to no observable abnormal cell-inclusion bodies; proved 
not to be the same as the mosaic on celery described by Poole (E. S. R., 50, 
p. 747), Elmer (E. S. R., 63, p, 747), and Harvey (E. S. R., 64, p, 337), which 
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was probably due to the common cucumber mosaic virus; and was shown to 
have a wide host range, having been transmitted to 23 species in 8 families oC 
plants, including both monocots and dicots. 

A systematic description is given of the known properties of the virus and 
of the symptoms produced by it on certain differential hosts. This virus has 
been the cause of increasing damage for over 10 yr. in Florida, causing serious 
losses not only in celery but in squashes, cucumbers, and peppers. It has been 
reported also from California, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Now York. In Florida the 
principal wild host is a southein weed, Corrmelina nudiflora. 

Isolation and study of some yeUow strains of cucumber mosaic, W. C. 
Pbice iPhytopathology, 2^ {1934), No, 7, pp. 74S-761, figs, d).— Tobacco plants 
infected with the cucumber mosaic virus frequently develop bright yellow spots 
from which different but closely related strains of the virus may be isolated. 
Evidence was obtained to show that such strains of the virus arise by mutation 
or a similar process in tobacco plants having the cucumber mosaic disease. They 
may arise in primary lesions, as well as in systemically diseased leaves of 
affected plants. One of the strains of the virus isolated from the bright yellow 
spots was found to yield additional strains on subinoculation. These strains 
of the cucumber mosaic virus produced necrotic primary lesions in cowpeas 
but did not become systemic in this host, except for one strain obtained on 
serial passage through such necrotic lesions which caused a systemic mottling 
disease in cowpeas. This suggests that viruses capable of producing systemic 
disease in entirely new host plants may arise under natural conditions. — 
(Courtesy Biol, Abs,) 

Control of the Verticillinm wilt of eggplant, E. F. Cuba (PhytopatTiologf/, 
24 (1934), No, 8, pp, 908-915, figs, S’).— In studies conducted by the Massadbu- 
setts Experiment Station at Waltham, no varieties or types of eggplant (Bolor 
fium melmgma) were found to show resistance to the causal organism. The 
optimum temperature for growth of the fungus and for infection was found 
to be about 77®-78® F. Black paper mulch increased soil temperature and 
added to the earliness and prevalence of the disease in the field. 

In i>ot tests with aluminum sulfate added to naturally contaminated soil, 
no wilt infection developed at any soil pH below 5.0 and no impairment of 
plant growth above pH 4.8. In similar tests where inoculated sulfur was 
added to the soil, excellent control was obtained at soil pH of 4.0-4.2, but 
growUi was impaired in soil with a pH of 8.7-4.0. Three years’ efforts to 
obtain field control by methods in which these findings were put into applica- 
tion resulted in failure to reduce infection adequately without injuring egg- 
plant growth at the same time. 

Freedom from wilt was consistently noted, however, where eggplant was 
grown on old sod land. The use each year of new areas of old sod land is 
therefore advised as the only practical means of controlling the disease. 

Deterioration of color, odor, andl the other qualities of hops [trans. title], 
[0.] Biattny {Ochrana RostUn, IS (IDSS), No, 3-^, p, 1+4).— Damage present 
after 3 yr. of storage is described. Lesi^ spoilage was found in hops from 
bordeaux-sprayed yards than in hops from uni^rayed yards. 

A leaf, stem, and pod spot of pea caused by a species of dadosporium, 
W. 0. Snydee (Phytopathology, 24 (19S4), No, 8, pp, 890-905, figs, S), — ^This con- 
tribution from the Oalifomia Experiment Station describes this disease of 
Pisum satwum, which was found most abundantly in certain coastal areas of 
Oalifomia. Necrotic tan spots, rou^ly circular to irregular and delimited by 
a narrow line of dark brown, were produced on the foliage. Stem lesions 
Were dark brown to black and of varying shapes. Pod infection resulted in 
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the formation of dark brown to black, sharply defined scabs of irregular shape. 
Hairlike proliferations of the inner pod membrane, resulting in white felty 
patches, were induced by the presence of the fungus in the pod, as well as by 
other causes. 

The name C. pisicolutm n. sp. is proposed for the patliogen. The branchingly 
catenulate, light brown conidia measure about 4.4 m by 8.7m for the smaller, 
usually continuous ones, and reach a length two or three times greater for the 
larger basal ones, which are usually continuous but sometimes 1, or rarely 2, 
septate. 

Under favorable conditions of high humidity and moderate temperature, 
foliage infections occurred within from 3 to 7 days following inoculation. Only 
the young growing tissues were susceptible. All varieties of P. sativmv 
tested proved susceptible to infection in varying degrees. Cowpea, sweet pea, 
and the asparagus bean were not found susceptible. Observations and tests 
indicated tliat blighting of seedlings may occur in soil infested with vine refuse 
from a previous diseased crop, or through seed-borne infections. 

A now wilt of peas, L. L. Habtee (Phytopathology, 2-f (IdSi)^ No, 8, pp. 950, 
951). — ^Wilting of peas associated with other Pusaria than Pusarium orthoceras 
piBi, the typical pea wilt organism, has been found widely distributed in the 
United Slates. The two forms most frequently isolated from the strongly red 
vascular bundles in the lower portions of affected plants have been identified 
as probably F, oxysporum aurcmtiacum and F. vasinfectum lutiilatunh. Typi- 
cal symptoms were reproduced when peas were grown in sterilized soil profusely 
inoculated with both organisms. A third species, probably F, redolem, was 
isolated in a few cases. 

Probable occurrence of Australian spotted wilt of tomatoes in Wiscon- 
sin, S. P. Doolittle and C. B. Summer (Phytopathology, (193i), No, 8, pp. 
9JIS-946, fig. 1), — In July 1930, a streak disease of tomatoes occurred in the 
greenhouses of the Wisconsin Experiment Station which, on the basis of symp- 
toms, appeared to be identical with that produced by the virus of Australian 
spotted wilt. The young leaflets showed typical bronze markings, and the 
fruits were marked with the concentric rings which characterize the Australian 
disease. The virus was transmitted by leaf rubbing and stem punctures, and 
typical symptoms were secured. Owing to abnormally high greenhouse tem- 
peratures in September, the diseased plants died before further infection 
could be secured, and only limited studies -were made on the host range and 
properties of the virus, although it was transmitted to tobacco and was shown 
to live less than 48 hr. in vitro. Tomatoes planted on the same land in 1931 
did not develop the disease. — (Courtesy Biol. Ahs.) 

Relation of fire blight to honey bees, H. R. Rosen (Missouri State Hort. 
8oc. Proc., 193 1S2, pp. 87-77). — ^This problem is discussed popularly in the light 
of the author’s researches (B. S. R., 69, p. 674). 

Penetration, distribution, and effect of petroleum oils in apple, P. A. 
Young (Jour. Agr. Res. [U. 8f.], 49 (19$4), No. 8, pp. 559^71, pis. 2, fig. J).— In 
this work at the Montana Experiment Station, oils sprayed or brushed onto 
the surface of leaves of Pyrus malus were found to pass readily from the 
loaves into the twigs, becoming widely distributed in and between the paren- 
chyma cells, and in the tracheae of leaves and twigs. Oil was found in an 
apple stem 488 days after spraying the leaves. Petroleum oils with viscosities 
of from 50 to 108 sec. [Saybolt] penetrated the under surfaces of the leaves 
throu^ the stomatal orifices and made translucent spots within from 2 to 
60 sec. Oils injected into apple limbs were found from 9 to 12 mo. later, 
5-88 cm distant, mainly in the tracheae of nminal rings connected with the^ 
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points of injection. Drops of oil placed on apple fruits penetrated tlirough the 
Icnticels and passed between the parenchyma cells. 

The main symptoms caused by oils of different degrees of toxicity in apple 
leaves and branches are described. The toxic effects were found to depend 
mainly, but not exclusively, upon the percentage of sulfonatable residue. 
The author holds that the rapidity, severity, and abundance with which symp- 
toms of injury appeared indicated the toxicity of each kind of oil, and that 
the probable injurious effects of an oil can be tested before it is used. 

A rot of pears due to a discoiuycete (Phacidiella discolor) [trans. title], 
.T. Bakthelet {Min. Agr. [France\, Ann, jSpiphyties, 19 (1933), No. 6, pp. 337- 
368, pis, 3, figs. 8). — This is the first report of the occurrence in France of this 
pear branch canker and storage dry rot producing fungus. The fruits were 
invaded at the apparently unwounded stem ends, and the affected exterior 
1>ecame blackened. Diseased pears placed in a moist chamber became covered 
with grayish, pyriform pycnidia. The fungus is described and its fruiting 
structures figured. 

[Zincl sulphate treatment for cherries, O. T. McWhorter {Better Fruit, 
29 {1934), No. 5, p. 4)- — ^Almost complete present recovery of sweet cherry trees 
in Wasco County. Oreg., from a serious “ little leaf ” or “ rosette ” condition is 
reported following the insertion of zinc sulfate into holes bored with a small 
auger about 4 in. apart in a ring around the trunks just under the ground line, 
in tests during two seasons. The author is not convinced, however, that this 
condition is due merely to zinc deficiency, since affected trees sometimes ap- 
peared to recover without any conceivable improvement in the zinc supply 
and since annual plants grown in the same soils were generally free from little 
leaf symptoms. 

Mosaic of the American grape [trans. title], V. Vielwerth {Oclirana Rost- 
hn, 13 {1933), No. 3-4f PP. 83-90; Qer. aJ)S., pp. '89, 90). — In a collection of 
American grape stocks of 17 varieties growing at Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, 
symptoms of a mosaiclike disease made its appearance. A description is given, 
and the severity of attack on the different varieties is noted. It was found 
to be transmissible by grafting to 2 European grape varieties. 

Is the grape mosaic produced by a single virus? [trans. title], 0. Blattn^* 
{Oclirana Rostlin, 13 {1933), No. 3-4, pp. 104r-115, figs. 5; Qer. aJ>8., pp. II 4 , 
115). — ^Inoculation studies <‘xteriding over three seasons 011 grapes of different 
varieties, including European and American types, indicated that the central 
European mosaic is not transmissible to American varieties. In one European 
variety it took a latent form. On the basis of tests, this virus disease is 
considered distinct from roucet 

Life history and control studios for melanose and scab of citrus, G. 1>. 
lluKHLE {dims [nduH., 13 {1932), No. 10, pp. 8, 27, .1)).— -This contribution from 
the Florida Citrus Experiment Station gives a popular discussion of existing 
knowledge about these diseases and the results of control experiments. 

Experimental production of crown gall on Oimntia, M. Levine {Phyto- 
pathology, 24 {1934), No. 8, pp. 929-937, figs. 6).—0. hey&nsis, inoculated with a 
virulent strain of Bacterium tumefaoiens in late summer and kept at moderately 
low temperatui’es during the winter, produced swellings by the following Janu- 
ary which reached the size of a black walnut a year after inoculation. The galls 
showed a disoriented conglomeration of cells consisting of fibrovascular ele- 
ments, clusters of embryonic cells, and parendiymatous tissue surrounded by 
fragments of epidermis and bark, and also showed a number of definitely or- 
ganized stmeturos in the periphery that appeared to be embryonic roots. In 
other species of Opuutia, inoculation has thus far resulted only in injury and 
death of the tissue without tumor formation. 
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Practical results of recent investigatioiis on the beet and oats nematodes 
[trans. title], H. GorPABT Beat, Landw. Gesell,, 48 (1933), No. 47, pp. 

1029, lOSi/). — ^In a popular discussion, the author calls atusntion to the fact that 
the beet nematode and the oats nematode are different races of the same species 
(Eeterodera sohachUi) and that it is, therefore, unnecessary to eliminate oats 
or other susceptible grains from the rotation with beets. An effective system 
of crop rotation is outlined for the practical elimination of damage from this 
type of nematode. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOOT 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey, 1934, J. N. 
Daeling (U. 8. Dept. Agr,, Bur. Biol. Survey Rpt, 1934, pp. 1-13, 1^-58).— The 
work of the year here reported (B. S. R, 70, p. 498), in addition to tliat noted 
on page 522, includes data from a comprdiensive study of waterfowl ; mountain 
sheep-merino crossbreeding experiments; influence of mice and snowshoe rab- 
bits on forest reproduction, and of foxes on rodent control; beaver and deer 
transplantings ; musk ox studies ; wild-fowl food resources ; field investigations 
of injurious birds; field studies of the food of the armadillo; Importance of fur 
as a natural resource ; methods of feeding foxes ; studies of color inheritance 
of fur animals: marten breeding experiments; muskrat investigations; rela- 
tionship of tularemia and other diseases to wildlife populations ; disease control 
by suppression of carriers ; and research on control methods, chiefly by poisoning. 

Synoptic summary of the principal legislative measures concerning bird 
protection: Europe (January 1932) (Synopsis des principates mesures Idgis- 
latives concernant la proteetion des oiseauv: Europe (Statut en Jmvicr 1932). 
Bruxelles: Off. Intematl Protect. Nature, 1933, pp. 8-|-[gS]).— This synopsis, 
issued from the International Office for the Protection of Nature, summarizes 
the measures in force in Europe and North Africa as of January 1982. The 
presentation is in tabular form. 

The life of the rook, G. K. Ybates (London: Philip Allan, 1934, pp. 95, pis. 16, 
figs. 2).— ‘A popular account of one of the most ubiquitous birds in the English 
countryside. 

Handbook of frogs and toads: The frogs and toads of the United States 
and Canada, A. A, and A. H. Wbiqht (Ithaca, N. Y.: Comstoch Pub. Co., 19SS, 
pp. XI+231, figs. [^9]). — ^Descriptive account^! of the frogs and toads of the 
United States and Canada are accompanied by photographic illustrations. Keys 
for their identification and a bibliography of 15 pages are included. 

Technique of field experimentatiou in entomology.— I, Some principles 
involved in a weU-planned experiment, L. L. Huber and J. 1». Sleesman 
(Jour. Econ. Ent, 27 (1934), No. 6, pp. This contribution from the 

Ohio Experiment Station summarizes “ some of the more important concepts 
which the economic entomologist should constantly keep in mind.” 

The digestion of wood by insects and the supposed role of micro- 
organisms, K. Mansoue and J, J. Mansoub-Bek (Biol. Rev. and Biol. Proo. 
Cambridge Phil. 800., 9 (1934), No. 4, pp- 363-382). --Following a historical dis- 
cussion, the occurrence of intracellular micro-organisms in wood-eating insects 
and the supposed role of such micro-organisms, the occurrence of extrac^nlar 
intestinal micro-organisms in some wood-eating insects, and experimental work 
on the digestion of different components of wood by insects are considered. 
The account is accompanied by a list of 83 references to the literature. 

The site of loss of water from insects, K. Mellanby (Roy. 80c, [London], 
Proc., Ser, B, 116 (1934), No. 3797, pp. 139—149, figs, 6). — A description Is given 
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of an apparatus whlcli will measure the amount of water evaporated from an 
insect, accurate to 0.01 mg. “ The rate of loss of water from three species of 
insects was deteimiiied, hrst m dry air, then in air to which 5 percent ot carbon 
dioxide had been added, and thirdly in a mixture containing under 1 percent 
of oxygen. In insects with a spiracle-closing mechanism, the rate of loss of 
water under the se(*oud two conditions (which caused them to keep their spir- 
acles open permanently) was 2 to 7 times that in dry air. In insects which 
could not close their spiracles, the rate ot h^s ot water Wiis pi acta ally tlie 
same under all conditions. It was found that 2 percent of carbon dioxide in the 
air was sufficient to cause insects to keep their spiracles permanently open, and 
that the oxygen had to be reduced below 1 percent to have the same effect. 

“ From these experiments it appears that practically all the water evaporated 
from an insect is lost by way of the tracheal system, and that a thin integument 
may be Just as watertight as one which is highly * sclerotized.’ ” 

Sudden outbreaks of insect pests, H F B-eVJtNLs {Joia ^Southeast Am Coh 
Wye, Kent, No, 34 (1934), PP* 260-208, flgit, o) — ^Ihis contributioiii from tlie 
Itothamsted Experimental Station reports upon (1) estimation of insect poxiu- 
lations by (a) direct sampling and counting and (b) trapping insects and (2) 
avoidance of epidemics of insect pests under the titles (a) the choice of suit- 
able soil and position lor the plant, (b) the use of resistant and immune 
varieties of plants, and (c) the suppression of alteniative host plants of the 
pest 

LNotes on ecouoiiijc insects and their control) (Aoio Ent., i7 (1934 f, 

No. 6, pp. 1196-1198) — ^The notes here contributed (K S U, 72 p 357) are as 
lollows: The Box Elder Bug in New York, by C. R. Crosby (p. 1196) ; The 
Sex Ratio of Mooroeentrus anoyhiorm Roh., by J. K nollowa,\ (t). 1196) ; 
Birds as Predators of the Beet Leafhopper, by G. F. Knowlton, J. S. Stanford, 
and 0. F. Smith (pp. 1196, 1197), contributed from the Utah Experiment 
Station; Bitotroga Production, by S. E. Flanders (p. 1197), contributed from 
the California Citrus Experiment Station; An Unusual Outbreak of Stable 
Fly and Its Control, by W. 0. Nettles (pp. 1197, 1198) ; and Dolichopodidae 
[DoUoliopuB ramifer Loew] in a Greenhouse, by T. B. A. Cockerell. 

The historical background of entomology in relation to the early devel- 
opment of agriculture in California, E. O. Essio (Pan-Pacific Ent., 10 
(19S4), Nos. 2, pp. 49-59, fig. 1; S, pp. 97-101). — This is in continuation of the 
account previously noted (E. S. R., 71, p. 809.) 

[Report of work in entomology by the Missouri Station] (Missouri 8ta 
But. 340 (1934), PP- 45-51, 61, 62). — The work of the year referred to 
(B. S, R., 70, p. 206) includes that with (1) the use of calcium cyanide in 
ridding the milking barn of dies and (2) controlling cattle grubs on dairy 
cows, both by H. A. Ilerman and G. D. Jones; the codling moth, by L. Base- 
man, P. II. Johnson, Jones, L. Jenkins, IT. Koch, and H. O. Ezell ; hessian lly 
resistant varieties of wheat, by Baseman, Jones, and Koch; control of button- 
ing of strawberries due to the tarnished plant bug, by Johnson and Baseman ; 
repellents for blood-sucking flics on livestock and control of ox warbles, both 
by Baseman, Johnson, and Jones ; insect pests of melon and related crops, by 
Baseman; methods of controlling the chinch bug, by Baseman and Jones; 
and substitutes for arsenical sprays for the codling moth and the cabbage 
worm, by T. J. Talbert, B. G. Swartwout, and 0. G. Vinson. 

[Work with economic insects at the Wisconsin Station] (Wtsconsm Bta. 
Bui. 428 (1934), PP- 97-109, figs. 2). — ^Findmgs as to the control of white grubs 
are noted, as based on studies by O. L. Fluke and P. 0. Ritcher as to the 12 
species in the 1983 flight ; by Riteber and B. L. Ahlgren as to the favorable ef- 
fect of shallow soils ; as to the failure of fertilizers to control grubs ; by G. B. 
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Mortimer, Ahlgren, and E. J. Graul as to the lower grub count in regularly 
grazed pastures ; as to soil treatments and insecticides tested in the eradication 
of grubs and their insect enemies ; and by L. P. Graber as to the successful 
cultivation of legumes. J. H. Lilly and Fluke fountl that lime-siiltur controls 
the cherry casebearer on apples, and M. H. Donor identified eight additional 
cherry casebearer parasites. H. F. Wilson, G. E. Marvin, and E. C. Alfonsus 
report that low and constant temperatures iireveut ferment a lion (»f honey 
in storage; M. H. Haydak found vye flour ina<lotiuato as a i)olleu subslrute; 
and Wilson and Alfonsus state that due to drought the honey flora of the 
State has almost completely changed during the past 5 yr. anti that excess 
moisture in winter stores is the cause of bee dysentery. It was found by 
T, O. Allen that rotenone dust is effective against the cabbage worm, by 
Fluke and C. L. Kuehner that bait traps permit proper timing of codling 
moth spray, by Allen that a new petroleum and pyrolhrum spray simplifies 
potato leaf hopper control, and by B. M. Searls, Graber, and V. G. Sprague that 
delayed cutting of alfalfa is the best protection against alfalfa yello-ws (E. S. 
R., 71, p. 72). 

Report of the entomologist, C. Bum (Nmsaland Dept. Apr. Aini. Jipt., 
193S, pp. 46-53 ) • — ^This contribution relating to the work of the year (PI. S. U., 
70, p. 803) deals entirely with locusts, the Protectorate having been affected 
by the dev^opment and spread of the red-winged species Nwnadacrin sep- 
temfoaciata Serv. following invasion by the hairy-chested species Locusta 
migratorioides R. & F. 

Investigatioiis on the insect and allied pests of cultivated mushrooms, 
n, m, M. D. Austin and S. G. Jary (Jour. Southeast > Agr. Go7., Wife, Kmt, 
No. 34 (1934), PP- 70S6, figs. 9). — ^In this further contribution (E. S. R., 73, 
p, 810) part 2 deals with a survey of the incidence of mnshroom pests pr<*sent 
on commercial beds (pp. 70-74) and part 3 with the natural fauna of stable 
manure used in the preparation of mushroom beds (pp. 74-84). 

Field observations on some Guiana insects of medical and veterinary 
interest, J, G. Myebs (Trop. Agr. iTrlnUad), 11 (1934), No. 11, pp. 279-283).— 
The author reports upon observations? made in the course of journeys in the 
interior of northern South America. 

The control of certain household pests with poison bran bait, PJ. I. Mc- 
Daniel (Michigan 8ta. Quart. Bui., 17 (1934), No. 2, pp. 67-71, figs. 5).— A brief 
account of the place of poison bran bait in combating household posts. 

[Insecticide investigations) (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Chain, and Soils Rpt., 
1934, pp. 7, 8, 26-29).— Tho work of the year reported upon (Ph B. It., 70, j). 501 ) 
includes that with nicotine for codling moth control, toxicity of rotenone 
derivatives, use of products derived from derris and cube, miscellaneous fish- 
poisoning plants, physical properties of anabasiue, synthetic compounds con- 
taining sulfur, spray residues, fluorine-containing iusec*titides, grain fumigants, 
sulfur for mushroom fumigation, and metliyl tlflocyanate fumigation of scale 
insects. 

[Lists of United States patents relating to insect traps], compiled by B. 0. 
Roark (XJ. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur, Chem. and Soils, Pat. Lists, 1934, Nos. 18, pp. 5; 
14, PP- W; 15, pp. [5]; 16, pp. 8; 17, pp. [7/]; 18, pp. 16; 19, pp. 10; 20, pp. 21: 
21, pp. [^3]; 22, pp. 6; 23, pp. 5; 24, pp. S; 25, pp. 22; 26, pp. 4).— These further 
lists of United States patents issu^ firom 1917 to 1933, inclusive (E. S. R., 71, 
p. 814), relate, respectively, to fly exits for screens, devices for catching insects 
with adhesives, compressible insect powder dusters, fly swatters, screen door 
shoo-fly attachments, bollweevil machinet*, antivermin poultry roosts, lumi- 
gating devices, apparatus for applying insecticidal dusts, poison btiit holders, 
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fly nets and ml canopies, apparatus for destroying insects by beat, apparatus 
for combating insects on animals, and spring operated insect killers. 

The synergistic effect of the chlorides and bicarbonates of potassium 
and sodium upon the paralytic action of nicotine in the cockroach, N. D 
LtviNE anil C. II. Ricuardson (Jour. Econ. Eni., 37 (19Zi), lUo. O*, pp. WO-WZ, 
fig. 1). — In the work hero reported, in which the American cockroach was used 
as the test insect, injections wore given of nicotine solutions of various con- 
centrations made up in (1) m/10 potassium chloride, (2) m/10 potassium bicar- 
bonate, (3) M/10 sodium bicarbonate, (4) m/10 sodium chloride, and (5) dis- 
tilled water (the control). “Ten roaches wore usually treated with each 
concentration of nicotine in each solvent. The concentrations of the nicotine 
solutions ranged from 0.01 percent (arams per 100 cc) doTvn to one from 
whidi no effect w'as observed. For distilled water and sodium chloride, this 
concentration of nicotine was 0.001 percent; for sodium bicarbonate, 0.0005; 
for potassium bicarbonate, 0.0004; and for potassium chloride, 0.0001 percent. 
Other controls were also injected with solutions of the salts alone. In the 
case of the potassium bicarbonate solution, a slight effect was observed in 
3 roaches, but there was none with the solutions of the other salts.” 

The effects of difforiMit salts upon tlie toxicity of nicotine arc reported in 
chart form. It appears that “ nicotine alone produced an effect on the roaches 
in a concenlralioii of 0.002 peri'ent, but not lower. At D.Ol percent complete 
paralysis was produced wdiich lasted, on the average, about a quarter of a 
miuute. At all lowror concentrations the mean effect was incomplete paralysis, 
until, at 0.001 percent, no effect was manifest.” 

Insecticidal tests of synthetic organic compounds — chiefly tests of sulfur 
compounds against culicine mosquito larvae, F. L. CAMPBEiiL, W. N. SxJixi- 
VAN, L. E. Smith, and IT. L. IIalleb (Jour. Eoon. Ent, 37 (1934) ^ No. 6, pp. 1176- 
1185). — ^Thc results of inilial tests of synthetic organic compounds against mos- 
quito larvae; comparative tests against mosquito larvae of the more toxic 
organic compounds containing sulfur, concentration 1:40,000, 50 larvae per 
test; relative effect against mosquito larvae of aqueous suspensions of slightly 
soluble sulfur compounds and clear filtrates of the same concentration of 
suspensions, 1:40,000, 50 larvae per test; comparative tests against mosquito 
larvae of the more toxic organic (compounds containing sulfur v. rotenone, 
50 larvae per test ; and relative value of four organic compounds tested in the 
laboratory against 5 spocios of insects are reported in tabular form. 

“Of 08 syntlKdic organic compounds, the majoilty of which were sulfur 
compounds, 24 wori^ found to equal or cxcoimI nicotine in effectiveness against 
culii'iiie mosiiuito larvae. Dlphonylene oxide and diphenylene sulfide were the 
most elfetdive of these compounds, killing nearly 100 percent of the larvae in 
5 hr. at 1 : 200,000. In the course of the work 2 new compounds were pre- 
pared, p-hyilroxiphen.\lacetimidO’thiophcnylether hydrochloride and phenyl- 
acetimido-thio-p-tolylelher hydrochloride. The latter was probably the most 
toxic of the 7 thioethers that were tested. It was effective against mosquito 
larvae at 1 : 100,000.” 

In later tests the compound most toxic to these larvae was tliiodiphenyl- 
amine (phenotliiaziiie), which is more toxic than rotenone, being very effec- 
tive at a concentration of 1 : 1,000,000. 

Organic thiocyanogen compounds as insecticides, A. Habtzell and F. 
WiLCoxoN (Contrib. Boyce Thompson Inst., 6 (1934), No. 3, pp. 360-377, fig. I).— 
The authors report upon a preliminary study made of the toxidLty of 15 
organic thiocyanogen coiniiounds when used as spray materials for the bean 
aphid on uaslurlium. “The compounds used included both aliphatic and 
aromatic compounds of various types. Several of the compounds exhibited 
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marked toxicity to Aphis rumicis at the concentration used (0.1 percent), 
much greater than that of the corresponding halogen compounds. In several 
cases injury to nasturtium plants was noted. When injury and toxicity are 
considered, the most satisfactory compound was 7 -thiocyanopropyl phenyl ether. 
This compound was further tested on [citrus] mealybug {Pseudococcus citri) 
and red spider mite [common red spider] {Tetranyofius telarius), giving ex- 
cellent control. Out of 20 species of plants sprayed with this compound at a 
concentration of 0.1 percent, only buckwheat diowed injury. Observation of 
the symptoms produced on the [American] cockroach {Periplmeta amjeHcana) 
by this compound indicated that it possessed the properties of a paralytic 
agent Nerve lesions were noted in [yellow] meal worm larvae {Tenebrio 
moUtoT) that had been killed by 7 -thiocyanopropyl phenyl ether applied ex- 
ternally following a technic used in the detection of paralysis, involving the 
use of toluidine blue. Death is caused apparently by injury to the central 
nervous system accompanied by paralysis.” 

A list is given of 20 references to the literature. 

Devil’s shoestring (Gracca virginiana li.) , a potential source of rote- 
none and related insecticides, R. 0. Roabk (17. iSf. Dept, Agr., Bur. Chem. and 
Soils, 19Si, PP- 12). — ^The roots of certain specimens of the leguminous plant 
C. virginiana, known by many common names, of which devil’s-shoestrings 
is used, and which has been found in sandy soil in eastern Texas, have been 
shown to possess insecticidal value against some insects equivalent to that 
of pyrethrum and nearly equivalent to that of derris. Rotenone, in amounts 
ranging from 0.1 to 1 percent, tephrosin, and related compounds have been 
isolated from the root of this plant. The total material extractable with 
acetone is said to range as high as 9 percent. It is believed that by selection 
and breeding of toxic strains the content of insecticidal constituents in this 
plant can be greatly increased, and that the possibility of its becoming an 
insecticide of commercial importance is excellent. See also other notes (B. 
S. R., 65, p. 846; 70, p. 501). 

A list is given of 64 references to the literature. 

Studies of contact insecticides, vm, W. O. O’BCane and W. O. Baker {New 
Hampshire Sta. Tech. Bui. 60 {19S4), PP- 12, figs. 4 ).— In part 1 (pp. 1-7) of 
the present contribution (E. S. R., 71, p. 814) the authors consider a technic 
for tracing the penetration of petroleum oil into insect eggs. It is pointed out 
that two procedures may be followed in endeavoring to trace such penetration, 
(1) an unstained oil may be applied to the egg, the sections cut, and then 
stain applied in such way as to make visible any globules of petroleum oil 
present within the sections, and (2) a stained oil may be used, the section*^ 
cut, and such subsequent treatment given as will differentiate any petroleum 
oil present. Both procedures were employed in the present study, each serving 
in effect as a check on the validity of the other. Part 2 (pp. 7-12) reports 
upon some determinations of oil penetration into insect eggs. 

In this work four staining methods were used to trace the penetration of 
petroleum oil into the eggs, the American coctooach and a grasshopper of the 
genus Ghortophaga being employed. Three of these methods involved “ staining 
after the eggs had been fixed with Bonin’s solution and sectioned by the 
freezing method. The stains used were (1) osmic acid-oil red O, (2) the 
Rohrbaugh stain of Nile blue sulfate-oil red O, and (3) osmic acid-Nile blue 
sulfate-oil red 0 , which was a combination of the first stain devised and the 
Rohrbaugh stain. To verify the results obtained by staining after the eggs 
had been sectioned, a fourth method of treating the eggs was employed in 
which they were treated with a nearly saturated oil solution of oil red O and 
sectioned.” 
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The petroleum spray oil was found to penetrate the eggs of both species. 

In sections of the codsroach egg, oil was found in the chorion and as streaks 
penetrating the parts of the segmenting egg. In sections of the grasshopper 
egg, oil was found as minute globules scattered throughout the endochorion 
and as streaks along the body folds of the developing embryo. Bonin’s solu- 
tion was found to be superior to potassium hydroxide as a fixative. Staining 
with solutions at room temx>erature was superior to solutions at 8® C.” 

Studies ou the ovieidal action of winter washes — 1933 trials, M. D. 
Austin, S. G. Jaby, and H. Mabtin (Jour. Southeast. Agr. Col., Wye, Kent, 
No. Si (193i), pp. llirlSS, figs. S). — ^BMrther laboratory tests of the ovieidal 
efficiency of various tar and petroleum oils on the eggs of the common green 
capsid Lygus pa'buUnus L. (E. S. R., 71, p. 814) have shown that there are no 
diffierences due to the variety of currant in the action of the oils on eggs laid 
in twigs of ray Prolific and Versailles. 

'‘No relationship was found between ovieidal properties and the character- 
istics of 21 petroleum oils of paraffinic, asjffialtic, naphthenic, and western bases, 
of viscosities ranging from 126'^ to 800" Redwood I at 70® F. and of unsul- 
fonated residues ranging from 60 to 100 percent by volume. The ovieidal 
efficiency of a tar oil was improved by the removal of tar acids and bases, but 
treatment for the removal of oxygenated derivatives did not give a tar oil 
of ovieidal efficiency equal to that ot a half-white petroleum oil of a similar 
boiling range. Evidence was obtained of the lower ovieidal efficiency of petro- 
leum oils of unsulfonated residue below GO percent by volume, and it is 
suggested that the inferiority of tar oils as compared to the petroleum oils 
tested is associated, apart from lower hydrocarbon content and boiling range, 
with the chemical character of the hydrocarbons present. The relative ovieidal 
efficiencies of the various petroleum oils examined at 4 percent and at 2 
percent show differences unassociated with the characteristics of the oils 
determined. 

“Field trials showed the two-solution oleic acid method of emulsification 
suitable for the preparation, by the grower himself, of washes containing 
tar and petroleum oils of specified (ffiaracteristics. Home-prepared washes 
containing 3 percent of strained anthracene oil and 4.5 percent of one of four 
petroleum oils of different characteristics, (1) applied to red currants, 
equaled in the control of the capsid L. pahulinus a wash containing 4 percent of 
tar oil and 6 pi^rcent i)etroloum oil; (2) applied to black currants, failed to 
equal the control of L. palfulinus given by the 10 percent combined oil wasli, 
except in the case of one iietroleum oil (PlOa) ; (3) applied to Worcester 
Pearmain apples, i ailed to equal the control of tlie capsid Plestocorts rugicolUs 
obtained with the 10 percoiit combined oil wash, except in the case of one 
petroleum oil (P12a). Marked bud damage was caused by the 10 percent 
combined oil wash. A home-prepared wash containing 4 percent strained 
anthracene oil gave an excellent control of the apple sucker (Psylla tnali), 
which was equaled by a proprietary wash used at 6 percent The failure to 
control apple sucker of two proprietary washes containing, instead of tar oil, 
a petroleum oil of low unsulfonated residue, was found to be related to the 
low content of aromatic hydrocarbons in the prepared wash.” 

Control of mealy bugs and other resistant insects on hardy plants with 
a completely refined petroleum distillate, J. M. Gznsbubq (Jour. Boon. Ent., 
27 (19S4), No. 6, pp. — In the study at the New Jersey Experiment 

Stations of the effects of paraffin waxes and various petroleum oil distillates 
on plants, the author found that a completely refined, low-boiling petroleum 
fraction was noninjurious to a large number of plants when lightly £fprayed 
in pure unemulsified form and showed high toxicity to insects. 
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Notes on Diplopoda. — m, Short notes on three injurious millipedes 
recently observed, S. W. Boi<fe (Jour. Southeast. Agr. Col., Wye, Kent, No, S4 
il93i), pp. 238, 259).— These notes related to Choneiulus palmatas (Nemec.) on 
mushrooms, Blaniulus guttiilatus (Bose) on peas, anil Cylhidroiuhts londincnsis 
caeruleooinctus (Wood) on strawberries. 

Control and prevention of the western subterranean termite, W. B. 
Hebms (California Sta., 1934, pp. 4). — ^A practical account of Reticulitermes 
hesperus Bks., the most widely spread and probably the most destructive 
termite in California, including its stages and life, evidences of its attack, 
methods of repair, methods of prevention, and the question of resistant wood. 

Observations on the use of zinc chloride for soil treatment in the control 
of termites, G. F. TTtilt. and F. G. Holdawat (Jour. Council Soi, and Indus. Res. 

7 (19S4), No. S, pp. J59-I72).— The authors found that “ termites of the 
species JEutermes exitiogus, a mound-building termite, working in the earth 
floor of a grain shed appear to have been effectively repelled by the application 
of zinc chloride solution giving a concentration of approximately 3% oz. per 
square foot and a penetration of 1 in. An initial application giving a concen- 
tration of 46 oz. per square foot was ineffective. Following an additional 
application which resulted in the higher concentration, the termites left 
the treated ground and rebuilt a partially destroyed mound from which they 
had apparently been working.” 

The life-cycle and bionomics of Ltipeurus heterographus Nitzsch, F. H. 
Wilson (Jour. ParasitoJ., 20 (19S4), No. 5, pp. SO4-SII, figs. 2). — ^The author 
reports having reared the chicken head louse in an incubator under controlled 
laboratory conditions, with feathers as the only food, ” The incubation period 
of the eggs observed varied between 5 and 7 days. The first instar has a dura- 
tion of 6 to 14 days ; the second instar, 8 to 14 days ; and the third instar, 11 
to 14 days. The adult appears following the third molt. Adults reared in 
captivity were mated and laid fertile eggs. Molting and copulation are 
described in detail. Feeding experiments utilizing feathers, feathers and dried 
blood, blood alone, and feathers from a host widely separated from the normal 
host of this mallophagan parasite are described and discussed.” 

Grasshopper control pays, R. Hutson (Michigan Sta. Quart. Bui, 17 (1934), 
No. 2, pp. 72-74, fig. J?).— The importance of grasshopper control is emphasized. 

A comparison of the life cycles of Franklinlella tritici (Fitch) , F. fusca 
(SQnds), and Thrips tabaci liind. (Thysanoptera-Thripidae) in South 
Carolina, X G. Watts (Jour. Econ. Ent., 27 (1934), No. 6, pp. 1138, 1159 ). — 
comparison of the life histories of the flower thripp, tobacco thrips, and onion 
thrips by the South Carolina Experiment Station shows that the tobacco thrips 
has the longest life cycle, lays the largest number of eggs per female, and lives 
the longest in the adult stage, while the flower thrips has the shortest life 
cycle and lays the least number of eggs per female, but in the adult stage lives 
slightly longer than the onion thrips. 

Gladiolus thrips control studies and observations on bulb mite infesta- 
tion, F. L. Gambeeu. (Jour. Econ. Ent., 27 (1934), No. 6, pp. 1159-1166, figs. 2).— 
In experimental control work with the gladiolus thrips at the New York State 
Experiment Station during the past season approximately 13,000 corms of the 
Mrs. Frauds Bong variety were used. The work included corm treatments, 
insecticides applied in furrow at the time of planting, weekly applications on 
the surface of the soil, weekly dusts, and weekly sprays. The details of foliage 
development and mite (particularly the bulb mite) and thrips injury as related 
to com and field treatments are presented in tabular form. 

Control of gladiolus thrips on stored corms, C. C. Hamilton (Neiv Jersey 
Stas. Ciro. 333 (1934) f PP- 4)> — ^ brief practical account of the appearance and 
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development of the gladiolus thidps and its control by fumigation and by 
dipping. 

A note on injury caused by two species of Thysanoptera, S. G. Jaby 
(Jour. Soulheast. Af/r. Col, Wye, Kent, No. 34 (1934), PP- 64).— The author 

reports injury to a bruhsols sprouts seed bod by the attack of Thrips angusticeps 
XJzcl and to apple by the pear thrips. 

The cotton staiiier problem, C. B. Welltams (Empire Colton Growing Rev., 
11 (1984), No. 2, pp. 99-110 ). — review of DyfiJercus spp. and their rdation to 
tile injury to cotton bolls by fungi, contributed from the Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station. 

The black pecan aphid and suiiiiiiary of progress toward effective and 
practical control, G. F. Moznette (Ga.-Ela. Pecan Growers Assoc. Proo., 27 
(1933), pp. 4^>, 4^f 4S ). — brief practical account. 

The external anatomy of the Parlatoria date scale (Parlatoria blanch- 
ardi Targioni Tozzetti ) , with studies of the head skeleton and associated 
pails, F. S. Rtickney (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 421 (1934), pp. 68, pis. 2, 
figs. 14 )- — ^All the distinguishable structures of the external anatomy of all 
instars of both sexes, of the head skeleton and associated parts of the adult 
female, and of the tliird and fourth male instars are here discussed and figured 
in detail It is ixdnted out that the labeling on the figures presented makes 
possible a rt»ady (comparison of api)arently homologous parts through the va- 
rious iiistars. A variation in size, position, and occurrence of structures and 
groups oC structures lias been found to be characteristic and is frequently noted 
specifically. Numerous records of the average and range of variation are also 
given, the number of cases used for each determination ranging from 7 to 2,378. 

Relation between the chemical composition of citrus scale insects and 
their resistance to hydrocyanic acid fumigation, A. R. C. Haas (Jour. Agr. 
Res. lU. 8.\, 49 (1934), No. 6, pp. 477-492, fig. l).—ln work at the California 
Citrus Experiment Station, tlic composition of various citrus scale insects was 
studied in relation to the composition of the part of the tree that they infested 
and also in relation to the resistance of the scale to cyanide fumigation. 

It appears that “citrus scale iiihects accumulate a much greater concentra- 
tion of a aiv(‘ii ('onstilueni within themselves than occurs in the portion of the 
affected host tree. No relation was found between the ability of the insects 
to resist fumigation and thidr organic or inorganic iron or (ash) phosphorus 
content. Citrus s(*ale insc'cts contain considerable copper. A reduced content 
of copper may be related to fumigation resistance. Among other possible rela- 
tions brouglil out l)y I1 k‘ analyses were those involving the amount of wax and 
the concemt ration of reducing substances in the scale insects. A considerable 
portion of a scale insect ('onsists of material that is soluble in a boiling solution 
of strong alkali. Tlu' concentration of total nitrogen in red scale is con- 
siderably higher than that of total sulfur or total phosphorus. The concentra- 
tion of potassium in the y(»llow scale [AonidieUa ciirina (Coq,)] examined was 
nearly double that in the [California] red scale.” 

A list is given of 23 references to the literature. 

The times of emcrgoiice and forms of Pieris rapae at Philadelphia, 
U. S. A., O. Querci (Ent. Mo. Mag., 3. ser., 20 (1934), Nos. 235, pp. 166-168; 
236, pp. 169-175; 237, pp. 213-216; 238, pp. 217-224, fig. I).— A continuation of 
the contribution previously noted (E. S. E., 60, p. 239). 

The oriental fruit moth in Maryland, H. S. McConnell (MaryUend 8ta. 
Bui. 364 (193t/), pp. 411-456, figs. 26 ). — ^In this contribution the author reports 
upon the morpliology, biology, economic importance, and natural and artificial 
control of the oriental fruit moth in Maryland. First observed in the State 
at College I*ark in 1916, the pCkSI has spi*ead to all parts of the State and exacts 
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a heavy yearly toll from the fruit crops, the greatest loss being to peaches. 
Quinces are almost a total loss year after year. Only one orchard remains in 
the State ; the others have been pulled out Apples are attacked severely some 
seasons, especially when peach plantings arc near or peaches and apples are 
interplanted. The oriental fruit moth attacks quinces and apples late in the 
season, the attack coming after peach harvest begins, apparently being due to 
migration of moths. 

“Applications of insecticides for control of this pest have not proved to be 
worth while. The habits of the various stages make it unlikdy that insecticides 
alone will ever be very effective. Since many larvae overwinter in debris be- 
neath the trees and in the ground under the trees, early cultivation will reduce 
the carry-over to some extent. Large numbers of larvae spin up about packing 
houses and in picking equipment. Sanitary measures which will prevent moths 
from reaching the orchards will aid in reducing infestations. 

“The principal parasites operating over the entire State are Macrocmtrm 
ancylivoms and Trichogramma minutum. M, ancylivorus attacks the larvae 
and is most effective when the larvae are in twigs. T. minutiim attacks the 
eggs and is most effective late in the season. M, delicatus and Glypta rufiscu- 
tellaris are important in some localities.” 

Improvement in apple plug *’ technic for toxicological studies of the 
codling moth, E. H. Sieglxb, F. Mttnges, and J. B. Gahak (Jour. Ecm. Ent, 
27 (19S4), yo. 6, pp. 1140 - 1142 , fig. i).— The authors here present data which 
supplement work previously noted (B. S. K., 69, p. 240). The steps in the im- 
proved technic are described and illustrated. 

Nicotine vapor in codling moth control, B. H. Smith, H. U. Meyeb, and 
C. 0. Persing (Jour. Boon. Ent, 27 (1984), No. d, pp. 1192-1195, figs. 2). — In 
work at the Oalifomia Citrus Experiment Station during the summer of 19S4 
it was found that 1 cc of Black Leaf 60 when vaporized was more effective 
in killing codling moths than was 30 cc of liquid HON. When nicotine vapor 
was applied by a Nicofumer, a portable machine devised for utilizing nicotine 
in the form of vapor or finely atomized mist, the results obtained in orchard 
tests were sufficiently encouraging to warrant the conclusion that the method 
may possess considerable merit. The results of treatments made with this 
portable fumatorium, by use of whl(di trees may be enclosed and treated at 
the rate of one tree each half minute, indicate that all the moths in trees 24 ft. 
in height and 24 ft. in spread can be killed with a dosage of 10 cc of Black 
Leaf 50 per tree, where the rate of treatment is one tree per minute. It is 
thought possible that the moths can be killed by applying the vapor at night 
or whenever the atmosphere is calm, without using the fumatorium, using 
perhaps 30 cc of Black Leaf 50 per tree, at a cost of $5.50 per acre for material 
and labor. 

The work during the summer of 1934 has followed a series of orchard experi- 
ments carried on by the senior author during the summer of 1928 and designed 
to effect the control of the codling moth by killing the moths of the spring 
brood at intervals of 2 or 3 days throughout their period of emergence, or to 
supplement the control obtained with spraying by killing the moths at the peak 
of emergence of the different broods, using nicotine as the insecticidal agent. 

MM experiments with Beauveria bassiana (Bals.) Vuill., a fungus at- 
tacking the European com borer, K. A. Babtlett and 0. L. Letebvbe (Jour. 
Boon. Ent, 27 (19S4), No. 6, pp. 1147-1157) j—The experiments thus far con- 
ducted have shown that European com borer larvae in the field are readily 
susceptible to attack by B. bassiana, it being possible by dusting fields of infested 
com and weeds with a mixture of spores and flour to infect larvae and obtain 
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a high redaction in the larval survival. “ The results show that the fungus can 
successfully overwinter and reestablish itself on new larvae the following year, 
but as yet the recovery data are insufficient to indicate whether or not the 
fungus will prove to be of value as a natural enemy under field conditions. 
All recoveries thus far have been made in weed areas where natural disintegra- 
tion of the plant affords exposure to dead larvae and a good opiK>rtunity for 
reinfection. The establishment of the fungus in corn-growing areas remains 
in doubt.” 

The Canadian species of the tortricid genus Peronea, J. MoDtjnnough 
{Canad. Jour. Res., 11 (1984), 8, pp. 290-882, figs. 81). — ^In this contribution 

43 species of the tortricid genus Peronea, comprising all forms known to occur 
in Canada at the present time and including practically all the North American 
forms, are dealt with. Seven species are described as new to science. 

The light brown apple moth, H. M. Nicholls (Tasmanian Jour. Agr., 5 
(1984) i No. 2, pp. 68-72, figs. 2). — Tortrix postvittana, here considered, is a 
source of injury to fruit in Tasmania and all the Australian States except 
Western Australia. It has also gained entrance into the Hawaiian Islands, 
and specimens have occasionally been found in England. Its injury is caused 
by gnawing holes in the fruit and rolling up and eating the leaves. 

A progress report on the control of the cherry case bearer (Coleophora 
pmniella Clem.) in Wisconsin, J. H. Liixy and 0. L. Fluke (Jour. Scon. 
FJnt., 27 (1934), No, 6, pp. 1142--1147). — ^In continuation of work at the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station (E. S. R., 69, p. 830) some dormant lime-sulfur plats gave 
satisfactory control of the cherry casebearer, particularly the fall applications. 
There was also some evidence that early spring dormant applications of this 
material were more effective than those applied later in the spring dormant 
stage. Dormant lime-sulfar should be used at a concentration of 1:8 for 
casebearer control. Neither arsenate of lead nor blood albumin appeared to 
increase materially the effectiveness of dormant lime-sulfur as a casebearer 
control. 

“A ‘ cold-mix ’ petroleum oil of low viscosity (Spuria) appeared to be superior 
to a cold-mix oil of medium viscosity (Tiara) for casebearer control, and it 
is probably less dangerous to the host trees. Cold-mix oil emulsions need not 
be used in concentrations higher than 6 percent for casebearer control, and 
even this strength is highly detrimental to both ffuit and leaf buds under some 
conditions. Miscible oils were not quite as toxic to the casebearer as the cold- 
mix preparations, although they are probably less apt to cause tree injuries. 
A tar-oil wash (Barko) gave effective casebearer control at 8 percent and 
6 percent concentrations. 

** Eadi of tliese three typos of dormant spray materials has both advantages 
and disadvantages as a casebearer control under average orchard conditions. 
Dormant lime-sulfur seems to be entirely harmless to fruit trees, but it fails to 
check two other serious apple pests, [eyespotted] bud moth and fruit tree leaf 
roller. The petroleum oil emulsions result in more or less tree injury, but 
they usually give satisfactory control of the leaf roller. The tar-oU wash used 
(Barko) apparently does not seriously injure the host trees, and the higher 
concentrations of it seem to give partial control of both bud moth and fruit 
tree leaf roller. 

"Thorough spraying from the ground is again emphasized as the keynote 
to successful casebearer controL” 

Experiments with dormant sprays for control of Ic^ and nut case- 
bearers, P. W. Walker (Oa.-Flor. Pecan (lowers Assoc. Proc., 27 (19SS), pp. Sl^ 
SS, 35). '—A brief practical account of work at Monticello contributed from the 
Florida Experiment Station. 
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The apple frnit miner (Argyresthia conjugella Zell.)* J- H- Staplet 
{Jour, Southeast, Agr, Col,, Wye, Kent, No. 3i {1934), pp, 87-^2, jfigs, 9),—Ax\ 
illustrated summary of information on the apple fruit moth and preliminary 
attempts to control it. 

Aquatic Diptera. — ^Part I, Nemocera, exclusive of Ghironomidao and 
Ceratopogonidae, O. A. Johannsen {{New Torfc] Cornell Sta. Mem. 164 (1934), 
pp. 71, pis, 24). — ^Following an introductory account, keys for the larvae and 
pupae of North American aquatic Diptera are given, followed by descriptions 
of the superfamily Tipuloidea, with three families, and of nine families of 
aquatic Diptera. Tables for the separation of the larvae' and pupae of the 
genera and larvae of the species are included. A six-page list of references 
to the literature and an index to the genera are included. 

Biological notes on Goniops chrysocoma (O. S.) (Diptera: Tabanidae) » 
H. H. SCHWARDT {Jour, Kans. Ent. Soc., 7 {1934), 3, pp. 73-79). — In con- 

tinuation of studies of the Tabanidae in Arkansas (B. S. R., 70, p. 364), 
observations of all stages of G. chrygoconta in Washington County in 1931 and 
1932 are reported. Pour hundred larvae were collected, from which 52 adults 
were reared. 

Catalog of the Tabanidae of South and Central America, including Mex- 
ico and the Antilles [trans. title], 0. Krobes {Rev. Ent, 4 (1934), Nos, 2, pp. 
222-276; 3, pp, 291-333),— The recognized forms of Tabanidae are listed in sys- 
tematic order, the countries in which they are known to occur being indicated. 

Observations on the flies responsible for striking sheep in Western Aus- 
tralia, M. E. Puller {Jour. Council Sci. and Indus. Res. lAust.l, 7 (1934), ^o. S, 
pp, 150-152, fig. 1). — ^Further information regarding the species of flies respon- 
sible for strike (E. S. R., 68, p. 646), obtained in work conducted from August 
to November 1933, is reported. 

Sheep blowfly investigations: Some field tests of baits treated with 
sodium sulphide, M. E. Puller {Jour. Council Sd. and Indus. Res, [Aust.'}, 7 
(1934), No. 3, pp. 147-I49). — ^The author has obtained suflScient evidence to make 
the addition of sodium sulfide to the baits in blowfly traps worth practical con- 
sideration. The treated traps not only catch a larger number of flies but remain 
attractive longer. 

The discovery and introduction of the Amazon fly: A new parasite for 
cane-borers (Diatraea spp.), J. G. Myers {Trop. Agr, ITrinidad"], 11 (1934), 
No. 8, pp. 191-195). — ^This contribution relates to the tachinid parasite Metago- 
nistylum minense Towns, and its introduction from Brazil into British Guiana. 

The asparagus miner Melanagromyza simplex Loew (Diptera: Agromy- 
zidae), H. P. Barnes and C. L. Walton (Ent. Mo. Mag., 3. ser,, 20 (1934), 
No. 236, pp. 183-185). — ^This contribution from the Rolhamsted Experimental 
Station and the Long Ashton Research Station reports upon the appearance in 
England of the asparagus miner, an insect native to America. 

A rat-flea survey of Ceylon, with a brief discussion of recent work on 
rat-flea species distribution in relation to the spread of bubonic plague in 
the East Indies, L. P. Hirst {Ceylon Jour. Sci., Sect. D, Med. Sci., 3 (1933), 
No. 1, pp. 49-113, pis. 3, figs. 4).— This is a report of rat flea surveys carried 
out at 32 stations in Ceylon, comprising every important center of population 
in every type of region, in the course of which 32,723 fleas were identified. The 
details are presented in large part in tabular form. 

Ditribntional notes on Utah Ooleoptera, G. P. Knowlton {Jour. Kans. Ent. 
Soc., 7 {1934), No. 3, pp. 79-86).— This contribution from the Utah ESxperiment 
Station adds to the known distribution of Ooleoptera in Utah, the presentation 
being by families (E. S. R., 68, p. 224). 
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Immature stages of Iiidiau Ooleoptera (14, 15), J. C. M. Gardner (Jn- 
dian Forest Rec., 20 (J93Ji), Nos, 2, pp. 48, pis. 6; 8, pp 17, pis, g).— P.a*t 14 of 
this continuation of the contributions previously noted (E. S. It., 70, !>. 215) 
deals with the Gurculionidae and part 15 with the Scolytidae. 

Kelatiou of air and bark temperatures of infested pondcrosa pines dur- 
ing subzero weather, J. A. Heal (Jotir. Econ. Eiit,, 27 (1934), No. 6, pp. 1132- 
1139, fig. 1). — It is pointed out that low winter temperatures are sometimes 
very important in the natural control of the western pine beetle. Since the 
cold must reach the insects through the protective eo\erini» of the outer bark, 
the thickness of this layer is of vital importance. **’ Hourly records of air and 
inner bark temperatures on inlested standing ponderosa pine trees during 
a period of rapidly falling temperatures showed tha\ when the air reache<l 
a temperature as low as —26® F. for a short time only, tlie subcortical tem- 
perature in trees ranged from 8® to 29® higher. Tiiese differences in sub- 
cortical temperatures are due largely to the thickness of the bark. Thin bark 
closely follows the trend of air temperatures, while thicker bark responds 
more slowly and requires either long duration or excessive cold to reach tem- 
peratures fatal to the brood. Temperature variations according to side of 
trees are not believed to be very important. For a brief jieriod during the 
middle of sunny days the south side warns up more than the shaded portion, 
but bark temperatures rapidly fall again during the night so that all sides 
are about equal. The sunlight on the snow also shows a tendency to warm all 
sides of the trees above air temperature. . . . 

“ In general it can be said that subzero temperatures usually result in some 
brood mortality of the western pine beetle, and that air tempeiMtures below 
—16® result in important reduction of the broods.” 

The pepper weevil, J. (^ Elmore, A. C. Davis, and E. B. Campbeix (I/. S 
Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. ii7 (1934), PP. ^3, figs. 16). — ^A study made of the pepper 
weevil, which causes s(mious damage to peppers in the Southwest, particularly 
in California, Texas, and New Mexico, conducted by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine in cooperation with the California Experi- 
ment Station, is here reported upon. This weevil, which was described from 
Mexico in 1894, made its first appearance in the United States in Texas in 
1994, in California in 1923, and in Haw'aii in 1083. 

“ The host plants are <‘oiifiiKMl exclusively to varieties of i)Oi)per, nightshade, 
and eggifiant. Damage from pepper weevil attack is from destruction of blos- 
som buds and immature pods. Dissemination is ac<*omplishod by flight ol the 
insect and tranhi)ortati()n of infested material. Newly planted pepper fields 
become infoslod either from overwintering nightshade or Irom old pepper 
fields. The degr(»e of infestation increases in proportion to the number of 
weevils entering the field. An infestation sproa<ls gradually and may or may 
not be uniform over the field. 

“ The adult and immature stages of the pepper weevil are described. Adults 
feed on buds or tender pods of the pepper, but when these are not available 
they feed on tender foliage. They feed also on nightshade berries and foliage. 
Larvae feed on the contents of the bud or pod, or in the pod wall, of the j^epper. 
Adult weevils spend the winter on nightshade or old pepper plants, being active 
on warm days. A true hibernation has not been observed in California, and 
in order for the weevils to survive the winter one of its host plants must be 
present. Migration to pepper fields begins in May or June at about the lime 
the first buds form. Some weevils continue to breed on nightshade. The adult 
lives for 2 to 3 mo. in the summer, but overwintering individuals may live 
as long as 10 mo. 
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“Mating occurs soon after adult emergence, and oviposition begins from 
2 to 8 days later. The eggs are laid singly in pepper buds or pods. In the 
laboratory the oviposition period ranged from 16 to 129 days, and during this 
time from 28 to 684 eggs were laid. Temperature directly affects ovulation and 
oviposition. Growth is rapid, the total time of development from egg to adult 
being 16 to 23 days in the summer and 22 to 46 days in the spring and fall. 
All stages except the adult stage are passed within the bud or pod. The adult 
emerges from the pod by cutting a clean round hole. The proportion of males 
ranged from 45 to 72 percent, usually with an excess of males. 

“ In different years maxima of 5 to 8 generations were found. 

** Natural envies are of little importance in checking a pepper weevil 
infestation. Galdum arsenate gave satisfactory control, but this material can- 
not be recommended because of the possibility of an arsenical i*esidue. All 
fluorine dusts caused plant injury. Destruction of all pepper plants after har- 
vest and cleaning up of nightshade plants in the vicinity proved to be the best 
method of keeping the pepper weevil in check.’* 

A list is given of 13 references to the literature. 

Ineffectiveness of surface cultivation to prevent the burrowing of pecan 
weevil larvae into the soil under pecan trees, T. L. Bissxu. {Jour, Econ. 
Ent,, 27 {19Si), No. 6, pp, It is concluded from the studies by the 

U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology and the Georgia Eiqperiment Station, cooper- 
ating, here reported (E. S. B., 66, p. ^2) that cleaning and smoothing the sur- 
face of the soil under pecan trees cannot be depended upon to control the pecan 
weevil larvae in all years. 

The clover root curculio, H. H. JxwirrT {Kentucky 8ta, Otrc, 42 {1934), pp. 
13-23, figs, 6). — ^It is pointed out that laboratory and field experiments have 
shown the clover root curculio to be capable of doing a great deal of damage 
to clover and alfalfa, young seedliiLgs being especially susceptible to injury. 
The present account is based upon such a study, commenced in the spring of 
1982 with a view to determining the extent of the injury and its effect on 
(flover and alfhtfa. 

Yi^ds of alfalfa from plants infested for two seasons were reduced as much 
as 18.6 percent. There was found to be little difference in reduction of yield 
of plants from spring-sown and fall-sown seed. During the seasons of 1932 
and 1983 the beetles were not found in the field in large enough numbers to 
cause any serious damage to clover and alfalfa. The insect at present should 
be recognized as a potential pest with possibilities for doing a great deal of 
damage under conditions that permit any great increase in numbers. 

A progress report on the behavior of the alfalfa weevil in middle Cali- 
fornia, 1935, A. E. Michelbaches and E. O. Essio {Jour, Econ, Ent., 27 
{1934), No, 6, pp, 1119-1127), ---It is pointed out that this contribution on the 
status of the alfalfa, weevil in middle Oalifomla, where it was first discovered 
by Blanchard in May 1932 (E. S. B., 68, p. 215), should precede the report on 
investigations of it (E. S. B., 72, p, 368). 

It was found that the weevil behaves differently in the three areas considered 
in the present paper. Under natural conditions it has been found breeding on 
four differ^t hosts, which, in order of their importance, are alfalfa, bur clovmr, 
yellow sweetclover, and white sweetclover. The authors conclude that bur 
clover and yellow sweetclover are important natural hosts in TnaiTitflitiing the 
weevil outside of alfalfa fields and may materially aid in its natural distribu- 
tion. It is pointed out that both of these plants appear with the first fall and 
winter rains and afford ready food for the weevil until early summer. 

Hymenopterous parasites of the western apple curculio in northeastern 
Kansas (Tachypter^ns quadrigibbns magnns list (Ooleoptera, Ourcn- 
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lionidae) ) , B. L. Parker and P. G. Lamerson {Jour, Kcmis, But. jSfoo., 7 {19Si)^ 
No. 5, pp. 90-95). — ^This contribution from the Kansas Experiment Station 
records observations of the parasites of T. qua^rigihbm magnm during the 
years 1932 and 1933. Three parasites, namely, Bvrytoina tyloderniatis A^m., 
Miorohracon tadhyptcri Muos., and M. variahilis (Prov.), were reared. It is 
concluded that the disparity in the degree of total parasitism for the 2 yr. 
would indicate that little reliance should be placed on these parasites for the 
control of this form. 

A list is given of 10 references to the literature. 

The vegetable weevil (Listroderes costirostris Gyll.), B. T. M. Pescott 
{Jour. Dept. Agr. Victoria, 32 {1934), No. 8, pp. 410-413, figs. 6).— A brief sum- 
mary of information on this pest in Victoria and the control measures em- 
ployed. 

Calcium carbonate as a weevil control, E. B. de Ong {Jour. Boon. Bnt., 27 
{1934), No. 6, pp. 1131, 1132). — In the course of the author’s investigation it 
was found that calcium carbonate on calcium treated rice was not only of 
value in retaining the rice flavor but also protected the rice against rice 
weevil and confused flour beetle injury. 

Variation in the number of egg tubules in the queen bee, E. Oeibtel 
{Jour. Boon. Bnt., 27 {1934), No. 6, pp. 1111-1118). — In a study of the number 
of egg tubules in 73 laying queen bees procured from several queen breeders 
the author found a variation of from 75 to 175 tubules per ovary. Virgin queen 
bees having tlie same mother were found to vary in the number of egg tubules. 
The condition of the colony which reared them apparently had little or no 
effect upon the number of egg tubules. The simple correlation between number 
of egg tubules and length of abdomen is 0.2B4; between number of egg 
tubules and depth of abdomen is 0.141; between number of egg tubules 
and width of abdomen is 0.209. The multiple correlation between number of 
egg tubules and length, deptli, and width of abdomen is 0.341. These correla- 
tions are not statistically signifleant” 

Saprophytic fungi associated with the honey bee, O. E. Burnside {Midi. 
Aoad. 8ci., Arts, and Letters, Papers, 8 {1927), pp. 59-86, pi. 1, figs. 13).— The 
author considers the penicillia, aspergllli, mucors, and miscellaneous fungi 
found during the course of an extensive survey to occur on and inside honey- 
bees and on the comb. One of tlie most common pollen fungi that occurs on 
stored pollen in the spring in hives in which colonies have died during the 
winter and in hives occupied by weak colonies is described as new under the 
name OmUaria fwriaMecola. This fungus is limited in its development within 
the beehive to the pollen plugs. 

Comparison of Pcricysiis alvei from Europe and the related species 
from America, C. E. Burnside {Bee World, 15 {1934), No. 9, pp. 105, 106, 
fig. i).— The author concludes that the saprophytic fon^s which he described 
from America in 1927 (above noted) as Onularia farimaecola was in reality 
either the sex strain of P. alvei, described by A. J>. Betts in 1912^ (see also 
E. S. B., 28, p. 562) from Europe as representing a new genus and species, or 
was very closely related to that species. 

Control of spider mites on ornamental plants, C. 0. Hamilton {New Jer- 
sey Stas. Ore. 334 {1934), PP- •♦)•— A brief practical account including the life 
history and habits of mites, the nature of their injury, the principal species 
of spider mites implicated, and their control 

« A bee-hive fimgas, Beriogstts alvei gen. et sp* nov. Ann. Bot, 26 (1912), Na 103, pp. 
795-799, pla 2. 

1 13399— *35“— —6 
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Observation on a method of dissemination employed by mites, W. Ebe- 
ijNG (Pan-Pacific Ent,, 10 (1934), No. 2, p. 89).— Contributing from the Califor- 
nia Citrus Experiment Station the author notes having observed the citrus 
red spider (Paratetranycii/as citri McG.), as many as eight mites per leaf at 
one time, lowering itself from infested leaves by means of a single thread. It 
was observed that the mites left a leaf only when the infestation had become 
large and the chlorophyll nearly depleted. 

Amblyomma dissimile does not reproduce parthenogenetically in Vene- 
zuela [trans. title], E. Bbumpt (Ann. Parasitol. Humaine et Cmnpar., 12 (1934), 
No. 2, pp. 113-120, figs. 8).— In his study of the iguana tick A. dissimile collected 
in Venezuela, the author failed to confirm the report of Bodkin that it may 
reproduce parthenogenetically (B. S. R., 40, p. 359), as has been reported by 
H. de Beaurepaire AragEo to be the case with A. agamum (roiundatum) in 
Brazil. 

The parasites of British birds and mammals. — Records of Ixodoidea 
(ticks), G. B. Thompson (Ent. Mo. Mag., 8. ser., 20 (1934) t No. 237, pp. 204^- 
207). — Notes are presented on the occurrence of tick parasites of birds and 
mammals in Great Britain, together with other ectoparasites found on the 
same hosts (E. S. B., 71, p. 808.) 

ANIMAIi PBODTJCIION 

[Animal husbandry investigations of the Bureau of Animal Industry] 
(U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Anim. Indus. Bpt, 1934, PP* 4* 5-10, 11-14)- — ^Data are 
reported from studies of the vitamin, protein, and fat content of meat meal, 
goats’ milk, and other feeds and their effects upon animals ; the effects of grass 
on meat quality ; the effect of degree of finish on the quality and palatability 
of meat ; a comparison of types of pigs on carcass desirability ; the aging of 
cured hams ; the importance of feeding meat animals as well as circumstances 
permit ; the keeping qualities and uses of lards and their fats ; feeding, breed- 
ing, management, and record-of-performance studies with beef and dual-purpose 
cattle, sheep and goats, swine, and horses ; the breeding and feeding of poultry, 
and physiological and hatchability studies vrith eggs. 

[Livestock investigations at the Missouri Station] (Missouri 8ta. Bui. 340 
(1934), pp. 5-10, 14, 26, 27, 35, 36, 37, m-70, figs. 8).— Studies with cattle fur- 
nished information on protein supplements for yearling steers full-fed on 
blnegrass pasture, and processing roughages for wintering stock calves, by E. 
A. Trowbridge and H. 0. Moffett; feeding native beef calves, by Trowbridge, 
Moffett, and M. Hazen; and systems of grazing blnegrass pastures, by J. E. 
Comfort and E. M. Brown. 

Swine tests produced results on rations for brood sows, by A. G. Hogan 
and S. B. Johnson; and rations for weanling pigs and pregnant sows, and 
feeding swine on concrete floors, by L. A. Weaver. 

With poultry data were reported on soluble vitamin supplements for the 
chick, by Hogan and B. V. Boucher; influence of cod-liver oil, alfalfa leaf 
meal, and yellow corn upon production, hatchability, and quality of eggs, the 
use of artificial lights to stimulate winter egg production, the rate of growth 
of Bhode Island Bed, White Bock, and White Leghorn pullets, and proportiona 
in whldi meat scrap and dried skim milk may be used in diick rations, all 
by H. L. Kempster and B. M. Funk; the relation of the date of sexual maturity 
to egg production, the feed purchasing power of eggs laid by a hen, and the 
value of sour mflk and beef scrap in rations for egg production, aU by Eemp- 
ster; and the relation of shell texture and the effect of crossbreeding, freezing 
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temperature, age, and hour of laying upon the hatchabilitj of henb’ eggs, by 
Funk. 

Other studies upon which experimental results are reported are growth 
in draft colts, by Trowbridge, D. W. Chittenden, and S. Brody; nutritional 
I)roperties of deaminized casein, nutiitional requirements of rabbits, and 
nutritional properties of meat, by Hogan and W. S. Ritchie; basal metabo- 
lism and age, by Biody, Hogan, Kompster, A. C. Ragsdale, Trowbridge, W. C. 
Hall, U. S. Ashworth, and Funk; the influence of fasting on body weight 
and on energy and nitrogen metabolism in chickens and pigs, by Brody, 
V. W. Phillips, and xVsh worth; the energy difference between standing and 
Ijing, by Brody and Hall; endogenous nitrogen metabolism in rats, by Bindy 
and Ashworth; the influence of the plane of nutrition on the usefulness of 
feeding stufls in cattle and rabbits, by Brody and R. 0. Proctor; and the 
energy cost of walking, by Brody and Hall. 

[Experiments with livestock at the Wisconsin Station] (Wisconain 8ta. 
Bui. 428 (19S4), PP* 18, 46-^8, fig. 1 ). — ^Results obtained in studies with 

swine are reported on the limitations of rock phosphate as a mineral feed, 
by P. H. Phillips, G. Bohstedt, J. M. Fargo, and E. B. Hart; dried skim 
milk vs. dried buttermilk as a protein feed for pigs, by Bohstedt, Fargo, and 
R. W. Ries; a comparison of skim milk and whey for pigs on rape pasture, 
by Bohstedt and Fargo; and molasses for pigs, by Bohstedt, B. H. Roche, 
Fargo, I. W. Rupcl, J. G. Fuller, and P. E. Newman. 

Information was obtained on tlio value of molasses for fattening steers and 
lambs, by Bohst(‘df, Roche, Fargo, Rupcl, Fuller, and Newman. 

With poultry thila were obtained on rock phosphate foir chickens, by 
Phillips, Hart, and J. G. Halpin; increasing the vitamin B and G of eggs 
with special rations, by Halpin, H. R. Bird, O. L. Kline, and 0. A. Elvehjem ; 
soybean oil meal as a partial source of protein in laying rations, and vitamin 
G supplements for increasing egg hatchability, both by Halpin, 0. E. Holmes, 
and Hart; favorable salt levels for poultry rations, tankage compared with 
meat scrap in chick rations, eltect of rye on egg production of pullets, and 
effect of unbalanced mineral ratio in feed on slipped tendons in chicks, all 
by Halpin and Holmes; crooked breast bones in flocks deprived of vitamin 
D, by Halpin, Holmes, Hart, J. A. Keenan, and Kline ; and relation of preen 
gland to rickets in chicks, by H. R. Knowles, Hart, Halpin, and Holmes. 

Problems of animal nutrition and animal husbandry in Northern Ni- 
geria, A. W. Anderson (Imp. Bur. Anim. Nulntimi \Aherdeen^, Tech. Commun. 
4 (19SS), pp. 52). — The results of four studies are noted in tliis contribution 
from the Agricultural Department of Nigeria. 

The composition o/ the pastures ol 'fifortlveryi Nigeria . — ^When compared on 
a dry-matter basis with good European standards, Nigerian pastures were 
low in nitrogen, calcium, phosphorus, and potassium. A normal seasonal 
variation in quality was observed that corresponded to the rainfall curve. 
However, a valuable regrowth of young grass occurred in January that was 
independent of rainfall. The quality of these pastures compared favorably 
with that of pastures in other parts of Africa. 

Feeding eosperimmts on native cattle of Northern Nigeria ^. — ^Feeding trials 
with native 2-year-old heifers on pasture i^owed that supplements which 
supplied approximately 2 lb. of starch equivalent caused a 100 percent in- 
crease in weight and hastened the age of sexual maturity. The use of 
protein supplements was effective only during the season when the nitrogen 
content of the pastures was lowest. Feeding steamed bone flour and sodium 
chloride did not influence the rate of giiin, age of sexual maturity, or general 
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condition. The inorganic phosphorus and calcium level of the blood of these 
cattle fell within normal limits, but the phosphorus level could be I'aised by 
feeding bone flour. 

An investigation into the cause of pica in Nigerian cattle. — ^In tests with 
a mixed herd of cows and heifers it was found that pica could be controlled 
by supplying sodium in the form of salt. Pica was not associated with a 
calcium or phosphorus deficiency, and the metabolism of calcium, phosphorus, 
and chlorine appeared to be normal whether sodium was present or absent. 

Some problems of animal husbandry in Northern Nigeria. — A. general sur- 
vey of conditions showed that pastures of this area were of low feeding value, 
especially during the dry season, and while mineral balances did not appear 
to be abnormal pica was prevalent. The standard of the cattle was low, and 
environmental conditions were such that improvement by importation was 
impossible. It is recommended that nutritional conditions be improved, and 
that selective breeding for high milk yield and high reproductive rate be 
practiced in the existing herds. 

Recent research on forage crop cultivation, fodder conservation and 
utilisation, at the Animal Breeding Institute of the University, Konigs- 
berg, W. Kibsch {Imp. Bur. Anim. Nutrition [Aberdeen], Tech. Commun. 3 
(1933), pp. 14; also Imp. Bur. Plant Genet., Serb. Plants lAberysttoyth), Bui. 8 
(1933), pp. 14). — ^This paper gives a brief review of recent results of experiments 
on the feeding value of hay from pure grasses and mixtures of clover and 
grass, on the loss of nutrients in the conservation of green fodder by diiferent 
methods, and on the ensilage of green crops. 

On the yields and composition of meadow hay from certain of the 
Palace Ijeas plots at Cockle Park, P. J. Elliott and B, Thomas (Jour. Agr. 
Sci. lEngland), 24 (1934), No. S, pp. 87S-S88).-~Thls paper from Armstrong 
College, England, summarizes the available information as to the effects on 
yield and quality induced by different fertilizer treatments on pasture plats 
which had received the same treatment since 1887. 

Basic slag, alone or in conjunction with other artificial fertilizers, was 
the most effective treatment for the production of high quality as measured 
by analysis. Omitting the phosphate component had a depressing effect. 
Feeding trials did not wholly confirm the results of the axialysis, but did 
confirm the effectiveness of phosphate fertilizers. 

The annual application of eight ton.s of manure per acre produced the 
heaviest yields in this study, followed by fertilizer treatments that included 
basic ^ag. Muriate of potash when used alone was the only treatment that 
depressed yield below that of the control plat. On the basis of total yields 
of digestible protein, lime, and phosphoric acid produced per acre, the use 
of basic slag combined with either sulfate of ammonia or muriate of potash, or 
both, gave the best results. 

[D^estibility of the proteins of hay] (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Chem. and 
Soils Rpt., 1934, p- ^4)- — Data as to the place in the digestive tract of cattle 
where the liberation of protein from hay occurs are briefly noted. 

A. I. V. silage (Imp. Bur. Anim. Nutrition (Aberdeen), Tech. Commun. 1 
(1932), pp. 14; also in Scot. Jour. Agr., 15 (1932), No. S, pp. 252^51).— -In this 
paper the history, theoretical basis, application of method in practice, the 
characteristics, composition, feeding value, and the extent to which the prac- 
tice of making A. I. V. silage is carried on are discussed. 

The synthesis of aromatic amino acids from inorganic nitrogen by molds 
and the value of mold proteins in diets, C. E. Skinner (Jour. Bact., 23 (1934), 
No. 1, pp, 95^106, flg. 1). — ^In this test it was found that, when grown in a syn- 
thetic medium whose only nitrogen source was 0 a(N 08)3 and (W 3 U) 2 SOa, 
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Aspergillus niger, A, orysae, A. terreus, Trichoderfiia koningU, Zygorhy^ichus 
'tnoelleri, PenioilVmm flavo-glaucum and an unidentified species of Pemillium 
gave strong tests Jor tyrosine, and all but one gave positive tests for 
tryptophane. 

When used as a source (»f protein in an otherwise complete diet, 9 percent 
of the dried mycelium of P. fiavo-glaucum allowed only slight growth of young 
rats, but at an 18 percent level the growth was much better. Adding 9 percent 
of gelatin to the dried mycelium ration did not increase the rate of growth, 
but when 9 percent of protein as casein or corn gluten was added normal rapid 
growth resulted. Paired-feeding tests showed that cystine, rather than the 
aromatic amino acids in the mycelium, was the limiting growth factor. It is 
concluded that all the essential amino acids were synthesissed by P. fktvo- 
glaucum from inorganic nitrogen, but that cystine was present in only small 
amounts. Both chemical and feeding tests showed that tyrosine and trypto- 
phane were synthesized from inorganic nitrogen. 

Microorganisms and vitamin production in green plants, N. A. QT.AttTr and 
B. H. Thomas {iScunce, 79 (1934), No. 2060, pp. 571, 572).— -The results of 
studies at the Iowa Experiment Station indicated that when conditions were 
favorable for the growth of green plants the absence of micro-organisms did 
not aftect the formation of vitamin A. There were also indications that within 
limits variations in light had little effect. 

Studies on Vim Oat Feed. — 2, The digestibility of oat hulls, C. J. Wat- 
son, G. W. Muib, and AV. M. Davidson (Set. Agr., 14 (1934), No. 12, pp. BSS-^44; 
Fr. ahs., p. 644 )- — Continuing this study (E. S. R., 70, p. 370) at tlie Central 
Experimental Farm, Canada, digestion trials were undertaken with steers fed 
oat hulls, coarsely ground, with and without a basal ration of hay or Vim Oat 
Feed, finely ground, when fed alone. 

The coeflacients of digestibility of each feed were lower when hay was fed 
than when the feeding stuff was given as the sole ration. The digestibility of 
the crude fiber of oat hulls was markedly higher, while the digestibility of the 
nitrogen-free extract was slightly lower than that of the Vim Oat Feed. It 
was not possible to determine a coefficient of digestion for the nitrogen of oat 
hulls, while the coefficient for nitrogen in Vim Oat Feed was about 50. There 
was no significant difference in the total digestible nutrients per 100 lb. of the 
two feeds. On the basis of these trials it was concluded that the feeding value 
of oat hulls was similar to that of Vim Oat Feed, but the latter feed may be 
given a slightly higher rating because it contains about 2 lb. of digestible pro- 
tein per 100 lb., as compared with an undetermined smaller value for oat hulls. 

Commercial feeds and their use in Kentucky in 1933, J. D. Tdbneb, 
H. D. Spkvrs, W. G. Ti'BBkll, and L. V. AMBURGEy (Kontudoy 8ta. Regulat. 8er. 
No. 5 (1954), PP- ^4 )* — ^The results of the inspection and analyses of commercial 
feeding stuffs offered for sale in the State during 1933, together with informa- 
tion on and definitions of feeds and their components, are given (B. S. R., 70, 

p. 221). 

Inspection of commercial feeding stuffs, 1934, T. O. Smith and H. A. 
Davis (New HampsMro 8ta. Bui. 2B1 (1954) > PP- 57). — ^This is the usual report 
of the guaranteed and found analyses of 408 brands of feeding stuffs collected 
for official inspection during the year ended June 1934 (B. S. R., 70, p. 514). 

The effect of the ration on wool growth and on certain wool character- 
istics, A. B. Dartx)w, V. O. IIEIMR, JUKI W. R. Felton (Oklahoma 8ta. Bui. 220 
(1954), PP- 2^).— For this study seven lots of four western wethers each were 
fed rations containing different amounts of protein and cystine. They were 
sheared before being placed on experiment, and this clip was used as a measure 
of their wool-producing capacity. The experiment was divided into three 
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phases of aproximately 6 mo. each, and during one phase the animals were 
on the range. At the end of tlie first exijoriment four lots of four wethers each 
from the original groups were placed on experimental rations, including one 
lot which received a diet low in cystine. 

While the information obtained in the tw'O experiinenlb was not in exact 
agreement, the combined data indicated that any ordinary balanced ration 
will permit sheep to produce wooi that is normal in both quantity and quality. 
The amount and character of wool produced ma> be affected by drastic changes 
in the kind or amount of the ration, but rations usually conahlered quite 
unsatisfactory did not markedly influence the amount or quality of wool unless 
fed for long periods of time. As long as fine wool wethers remained in normal 
health, there was a tendency for wool production to remain normal. Wethers 
receiving an adequate am<»unt of any ration produced more scoured wool than 
they did ■while on the range, and wethers on a submaintenance ration produced 
less scoured wool than they did while on more liberal feed. The diameter ol* 
fibers produced during a period when most lots were receiving an adequate 
ration showed a decrease as compared with fibers produced when the animals 
were on the range. 

P ulling out wool fibres and its effect on hairiness, K. M. Kni>.\Lii {Ncio 
Zeal. Jour. Agr., 48 (1934), No. 3, pp. 162-170, figs, d).— Preliminary experiments 
on pulling out wool fibers at the Massey Agricultural College showed that re- 
generation of new fibei-s from the old papillae began almost at once, the fibers 
beginning to penetrate through the skin at 2 weeks. Several cases were found 
where the medulla was noticeably reduced following pulling. Freedom from 
hairiness after epilation was considered a good indication of vigorous kera- 
tinizing power. The value of these findings for the examination of the fleece 
of lambs of unknown history is discussed. 

It was also found that wool that had been mishandled by tugging became 

smoky”, that is, showed air spaces in the cortex. In extreme cases such 
fibers were decidedly weakened. 

Statistical methods of analysis applied to the feedlot gains of lambs, 
J, C. Foster (Colorado 8ta. Tech. Bui. 10 (1934) f PP- 27, figs. 4)- — ^The records 
of lamb-feeding tests covering a period of 6 yr. were analyzed, in which rations 
of com and alfalfa hay were compared with corn, alfalfa hay, and wet beet 
pulp. A total of 146 lambs was fed each of the above rations. 

The correlation of variation in the ability of individual lambs to gain in the 
feed lot was 21 percent of the average gains of the lambs. Sex caused most 
of the variation in individual gains. Variations in length of feeding period and 
in initial weights of lambs did not materially influence the gains for feeding 
periods of 75 to 120 days in length. 

Student’s method of paired comparison demonstrated as significant smaller 
mean differences than did the deviation of the mean method or the standard 
for determining standard deviation. When the numbers of lambs per lot were 
less than 30 the element of chance matei'ially affected the results, and at least 
40 lambs should be used before too much reliability can be placed in results. 
Because of variations due to season, it was found that 10 pairs of lambs fed 
in 4 seasons would give more reliable results than 40 lambs fed in 1 season. 
It was apparent that reliable significance could be determined for the data of a 
comparison that gave a mean difference equal to and a standard deviation no 
larger than that of the rations compared with 4 trials of 10 pairs of lambs. 
In setting up pairs for analysis by paired comparisons, sex was a more im- 
portant factor than initial wei^t. Weight data from lambs paired when 
allotted, but group-fed, could be satisfactorily analyzed, but this method of 
feeding did not permit recognition of the variability in individual feed con- 
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sumption. By using paired lambs fed individually, it was possible to vieigli 
variations in gains and to study the correlation between gains and amounts o1 
feed consumed. 

The relation between faulty winter feeding of ewes and the suscepti- 
bility of their lambs to pulpy kidney, A. LrsiiE {"New Zeal. Jour. Affr., 48 
(1934), No. 4, pp. 197-204) — The Canterbury Agricultural College presents evi- 
dence to show that one factor in predisposing young lambs to pulpy kidney 
was faulty feeding of the dam. This maternal malnutrition was believed to 
act in two ways (1) by causing impoverishment in the nutrition of the new- 
born and (2) by lowering the milk 5 lold. Etiological significance was attached 
to the higher susceptibility of t\\ ins. There was also a close association between 
susceptibility and slow growth. 

Lambs born to ewes that had had access to fresh green pasture for some time 
before lambing were less susceptible to this condition than lambs born to similar 
ewes that had reached a low plane of nutrition previous to lambing. Improved 
feeding of pregnant ewes is suggested as one preventive for pulpy kidney 
disease. 

Paralysis and avitaminosis A in swine, G. Dunlop (Jour. Apr. 8 ci. [Eng- 
land), Sf (193 1), No. 3, pp. i35-4o3, figs. 2). — ^The Animal Nutrition Research 
Institute, Cambridge, undertook a study of swine paralysis whicfii developed in 
experimental animals fed rations recommended for general use. 

The results showed that rations made up of either barley meal, middlings, 
and fish meal, or cereals, soybean meal, and minerals were deficient in vitamin 
A and had a depressing effect on rate of growth and efficiency of gains. On 
these rations swine developed the paralysis characteristic of vitamin A defi- 
ciency at about 160 lb. live weight, or about 14 weeks after weaning. When a 
vitamin A supplement was fed in adequate amounts during suckling and for a 
month after weaning these rations were suitable for normal growth to bacon 
weight. However, this procedure allowed only a small margin of safety, and 
the vitamin A reserves were practically exhausted after the animals had re- 
ceived these rations alone for 18 weeks. Prolonging the feeding of the vitamin 
supplement produced normal growth and provided a greater margin of safety. 

Effects of inbreeding on fecundity in Khode Island Beds, F A Hats 
(Massachusetts 8 ta. Bill. 312 (J93i), pp 8).— -For this study three inbred lines 
were established, using the following standards in the selection of female 
breeders: Sexual maturity, weight at first egg, winter pause, winter clutch 
size, broodinchs, persistency, hatchability, egg weight, and range mortality. 
One Inbred line failed to give any satisfactory breeding females in the third 
generation and was discontinued, while Iho other two lines were crossed after 
this generation and bred as such. 

The results showed that inbreeiling increased range mortality, the percentage 
of birds with winter pause, winter egg weight, and laying house mortality, re- 
tarded sexual maturity, and reduced intensity, persistency, hatchability, and 
annual egg production without reducing its variability. Crossbreeding inbred 
lines decreased range mortality in the first cross only, hastened sexual maturity, 
reduced the proportion of birds with pause, increased intensity, persistency, 
hatchability, egg size, and annual production hut did not affect variability in 
this factor, and reduced lajing-house mortality over that of inbreds. Neither 
the inbreds nor inbreds crossed were superior in any respect to the gmieral 
flock. Inbreeding apparently failed to increase fecundity. 

Factors influencing hatchability in the domestic fowl, E. M. Funk (Mis- 
souri 8 ta. Bui. 341 (1934), PP- ^^9 — Tlie reported data were based on the 

records of hatching eggs produced by White and Barred Plymouth Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds, and White Leghorns for the years 1931 to 1934, inclusive. 
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The results showed that high summer temperatures were detrimental to hatch- 
ing and may increase the egg cost per chick as much as 50 percent. Low tem- 
peratures resulting from sudden changes in the weather resulted in poor hatches 
for 4 and 5 weeks following the change. High production during the winter 
and spring months and during the entire year had no detrimental effect on 
hatchability. Eggs laid by pullets hatched better than those laid by hens. 
With the strains of birds used, large egg size and low hatchability were asso- 
ciated. Crossbreeding was found to improve hatchability, and eggs laid in the 
afternoon hatched better than those laid in the morning. Shell texture was 
not found to be related to hatdiability. 

Turning eggs held from 1 to 7 days before setting did not significantly influ- 
ence hatching results, but holding eggs longer than 14 days decreased hatch- 
ability and those h^d more than 28 days failed to hatch. Eggs held from 14 
to 21 days required from 14 to 18 hr. longer for incubation than those held less 
than 8 days. Holding eggs for 48 hr. or less at temperatures varying from 32** 
to 38** F. had no harmful effect on hatchability, while a period of 96 hr. or more 
under similar conditions decreased hatchability and after 196 hr. all eggs failed 
to hatch. Temperature had a cumulative effect on the development of the chick 
embryo, even though the process was arrested in the early stages. Preincu- 
bating eggs at 161^ for 18 to 26 hr. reduced hatchability as compared with eggs 
cooled immediately after laying, but preincubating for 6 and 12 hr. had no 
apparent effect on hatchability. The slow-hatching chicks were apparently 
low in vitality, since the first 90 percent hatched had a mortality of 8.7 percent 
during the first 8 weeks, while the last ID percent had a mortality of 24 percent 
during the same time. 

Variatioii of sex difference in chick growth, S. Bibd and H. S. GxrrrEBiDaE 
(iSfct. Apr., 14 il9S4), No, 8, pp. 4^8-487; Fr. ahs,, p. 441).— Data obtained at the 
Central Eiq^erimental Farm, Canada, indicated that the normal sex difference 
in growth rate and absolute growth of chicks may be markedly influenced by 
environmental conditions. In the control lot one sex was quite severely affected 
by these conditions, while the opposite sex, subjected to identical treatment, 
was only slightly if at all affected. This sex difference response would not 
have been apparent if the data had been treated as being from a mixed popula- 
tion and completely obscured if conversion factors had been used. Since giTniiar 
or reversed conditions have been found in the data of other workers, it is 
concluded that mixed or converted growth data in fowls may be misleading and 
should not be used. 

Growth of chickens as a function of feed consumption, H. W. Tims, 
M. A. Juix, and W. A. Hendeicks {Jour, Agr, Res, lU. fif.], 48 (1984), No, 9, 
pp, 817-885, figs. Id).— The formula given in the second paragraph of this article 
(B. S. E., 71, p. 825) should: read as follows : W=^A—BR^, 

Haemorrhages in chicks reared on artificial diets: A new deficiency 
disease, H. Dak (Nature [IfCmdoro], 188 (1984), No, 8872, pp, 909, 910), — In this 
paper from the Biochmnical Institute, Edbenhavn (Copenhagen), the author de- 
scribes extensive internal hemorrhages of chicks that occurred when fed a ration 
consisting of vitamin A-free casein, Marmite, salt mixture, and starch, 20:10: 
4.5 : 65.5, and varying amounts of cod-Uver oil concentrates. The disease clos^ 
resembled scurvy, but administration of vitamin O in the form of lemon Juice 
had no effect on the occurrence of the symptoms. It is concluded that the dis. 
ease must be due to a deficiency in an antihemorrhagic factor different from 
vitamin G which is found in cereals and seedss. 

On a scurvy-like discmse in chicks, R. Cbibbett and J. T. Cobreij:i (Science, 
79 (1984), No, BOSrt, p, 40).— -Attempts at the Kansas Experiment Station to 
reproduce the scurvylike disease described by Holst and Halbrook (E. S. B., 71, 
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p. 370) failed. However, it was found that better growth was obtained when 
autoclaved yeast was substituted for part of the yellow com and all of the 
air-dried yeast fed in the basal diet. 

“ Pick-out ” shields control cannibalism in laying pullets, J. M. Moobe 
(Michigan Sta. Qmtt Bui, J7 (1984), 2, pp. 78--81, figs. 5).--In this article 

the author describes two types of shields, one of rubber and the other of metal, 
that have proved satisfactory for preventing cannibalism in chickens. 

Shall the layers be ranged or confined? D. C. Kbnnabd and V. D. Oham- 
bbbxjn (Ohio 8ta. Bimo. Bui 171 (1984), pp. 192-198, figs. 2). — Continuing these 
investigations (B. S. H., 71, p. 685), a series of nine tests was conducted. 

Egg production was in favor of the layers on range. There was no signifi- 
cant difference in the rate of mortality between the confined layers which re- 
ceived a complete ration and those on a good range. On bare contaminated 
yards the egg production was lower and the mortality higher than with either 
of the above lots. Free range on good ground was not practical for commer- 
cial poultry keeping on a large scale, and in such cases the use of cinder 
sun yards or wire sun porches offered many of the advantages of range with 
little danger from contamination. 

Time interval from first egg to standard egg weight in Rhode Island 
Bed pullets, F. A. Hays (Massachusetts 8ta. But 818 (19St), PP. ii).'— Records 
for this study were obtained from Rhode Island Red birds hatched from 1928 
to 1932, 409 of which attained standard egg weight during the pullet laying 
year and 140 of which failed to attain this weight 

Early hatching and extreme early maturity within a genetically early-ma- 
turing population were found to increase greatly the time to standard egg 
weight. Factors that increased to some extmt the period to standard egg 
weight were small body weight at first egg, very high winter intensity, intense 
broodiness, and high winter egg production. Pause duration, annual egg weight, 
and annual egg production had no effect, while high persistency greatly re- 
duced the time to standard egg weight. 

Multiple correlations showed that about 58 percent of the variation in time 
to standard egg weight was due to variation in hatching age, age at first 
egg, weight at first egg, winter clutch size, winter pause, broodincss, and 
persistency. Unknown hereditary factors were probably the cause of 42 percent 
of the variation in this time interval. The birds that failed to reach the 
standard weight were handicapped by lack of body weight, extremdy high 
intensity, intense broodiness, and lack of persistency. It is suggested that in 
breeding to increase egg size the breeding females be selected from those that 
attain standard egg weight in less than 75 days after the first pullet year. 

The policy of the New »Tcpsey egg laying contests, 0. S. Platt (New Jersey 
Stas. Mints to PouUrymcn, 21 (1984), No. 6, pp. 4).— The purposes and benefits 
of the New Jersey egg-laying contests are described in this publication. 

Transmission of light by egg albumen, H. J. Almquist, J. W. Givbws, and 
A. Elose (U. 8. Egg and Poultry Mag., 40 (1984), No. 10, pp. 88, 4O9 68; also in 
Indus, and Engin. Chem, 26 (1934), No. 8, pp. 847, SJS).— Studies of factors 
influencing the candling api)earance of eggs at the California Experiment Sta- 
tion showed that the transmission of light varies in different layers of egg 
albumin, being lowest for the firm or gelatinous layer. Light transmission 
was corr^aled with the percentage of mucin in the albumin and varied with 
the temperature and pH, which affected the physical condition of the mucin. 
The differences in the candling appearance of eggs due to these factors were 
not necessarily correlated with changes in interior auality. 

Formation of thin white, A. K. Balls and T L. Svtenson (U. 8. Egg and 
Poultry Mag., 40 (1984), No. 8, pp. 20, 21, 57, 58).— In this article from the 
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U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils the authors present experimental 
results indicating that the change of Uiick to thin egg white and the weakening 
of the yolk membrane were due to the action of the proteolytic enzyme, trypsin, 
which is found in the thick white. The formation of thin white was a slow 
process due to the presence of an inhibitor and was more rapid at warm tem- 
peratures than in cold storage. 

Yitamin D content of egg yolk. — The influence of various sources of 
vitamin D on the antirachitic value of egg yolk. Ill, The antirachitic 
value of market eggs, H. D. Bbanion, T. G. H. Drake, and F. F. Tesdall 
(D. 8. Egg and Poultry Mag., 40 {1934), 8, pp. 22, 23, 58, fig. 1; 9, pp. 22, 

23, 52, 54, fig. 1). — In continuing these cooperative studies (B. S. R., 71, p. 686), 
the results showed that egg yolks were a good source of the antirachitic vita- 
min. The addition of 1 percent of cod-liver oil to the ration of hens increased 
the antirachitic potency of yolks 6 to 8 times. Large quantities of irradiated 
ergosterol were relatively inefSciently transferred to the yolk, although mas- 
sive doses increased the antirachitic potency some 600 times and medium doses 
about 35 times. Small doses of ergosterol were transferred to the yolk as effi- 
ciently as cod-liver oil. Irradiating birds with ultraviolet light for 20 min. 
daily or exposing them to sunshine during the summer months caused only a 
slight increase in the antirachitic value of the eggs. Holding eggs for 8 to 11 
mo. in cold storage had little or no effect on the vitamin D content. Irradiated 
ergosterol fed orally to laying hens was deposited as irradiated ergosterol in 
the yolks. 

Nutritional requirements of rabbits and guinea pigs, A. G. Hogan and 
W. S. Ritchie {Misaouri 8ia. Res. But. 219 {1934), PP- 28, fig. i).^This investi- 
gation showed that the nutritional requirements of the rabbit were distinctly 
different from those of the rat or chick. The difference was due in only a 
minor degree, if at all, to the need for bulk. 

Simplified diets containing 15 percent of yeast were used with a considerable 
degree of success for raising rabbits, as were also diets that had proved suc- 
cessful with chicks, in which all of the vitamin carriers were in soluble form. 
The diet containing 15 percent of yeast was less suitable for guinea pigs, even 
when fortified with orange juice. Guinea pigs grew as well, if not better, than 
rabbits on diets that contained the vitamin carriers in soluble form, but 
appeared to require more bulk. Guinea pigs grew well on diets containing 15 
percent of cellulose, but failed when the level of cellulose was reduced to 3 per- 
cent. The simplified diets were not successful for the reproductive cycle, only 
two litters of rabbits being weaned from such diets. Many of tlie young pro< 
duced on these simplified diets were born dead, and the others survived only a 
few days. 

The nutritional requirements of rabbits and guinea pigs did not differ in any 
essential respect when vitamin O was disregarded. However, when this vita- 
min was included the nutritional requirements of the rabbit, guinea pig, and 
chick differed from each other, and all differed from the requirements for the 
rat. It has not been established whether the differences are quantitative or 
qualitative. 

[Experiments with rabbits at the XT. S. Babbit Experiment Station] 
{U. 8. Dept. Agr.. Bur. Biol. 8urveu Rpt, 1934, PP- 13, 14).— The results of 
feeding and management tests with rabbits are briefly reported. 

DAIEY rAEMmG— DAIRYING 

[The American Dairy Science Association, twenty-ninth anwiuii meet- 
ing] {Amer. Dairy SoL Assoc. Ann. Meeting, Ithaca and Geneva, N. Y., 29 {1934), 
Aha. Papers, p. 102). — Contributions presented at the annual meeting of the 
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association (E. S. B., 71, p. 371), lield at Ithaca and Geneva, N. Y., June 
1934, include the following in general, production, and manufacturing sections : 
Progress in the Study of Hormones Concerned with Milk Secretion, by O. W. 
Turner (p. 7) ; Sugars and Lactose Formation, by W. B. Petersen and W. B. 
Brown (p. 8) ; Bemoval of Salts from AVhey Protein for Use in Infant Feeding, 
by P. D. Watson (p. 9) ; The Vitamin-A Content of Butterfat from Ayrshire, 
Guernsey, Holstein, and Jersey Cows: Part 1, liiological Bospoiuse, by T S. 
Sutton and W. E. Krauss (p. 10), Part II, Belntions1ii])s botwooii Yellow Color, 
Carotene, and Vitamin A, by W. E. Krauss and T. S. Sutton (p. 10) ; Milk 
Marketing Agreements and licenses, by J. B. linker (p. 11) ; Michigan Plan 
of Dairy Products Utilization Campaigns, ])y A. C. Baltzer (p. 12) ; The Iodine 
Content of Milk as Affected by Feeding Iodized Dry Milk, by Z. M. Hanford, 
G. 0. Supplee, and L. T. Wilson (p. 1,3) ; The Production of Vitamin D Evap- 
orated Milk by Irradiation, by K. G. Weckel and H. O. Jackson (p. 14) ; 
The Commercial Production and Scientific Value of Soft Curd Milk Produced 
by Base Exchange Treatment, by H. E. Otting and J. J. Quilligan (p. 15) ; 
Mineral Nutrition, Illustrated, by B. B. Becker, W. M. Neal, and A. L. Shealy 
(p. 16) ; Can Nutrition and Feeding Experiments Be Improved? by F. B. 
Morrison (p. 17) ; Effect of Temperature of Artificial Drying on Digestibility 
and Availability of Nutrients in Pasture Herbage, by B. E. Hodgson, J. C. 
E^nott, B. B. Graves, and H. K. Murer (p. 21) ; Increased Hay Feeding for 
Dairy Cows, by C. F. Monroe and II. Allen (p. 22) ; Feeding Dairy Cattle on 
Alfalfa Hay and Irrigated Pasture without Gram, by H. S. Willard (p. 23) ; 
A Comparison of Blue Grass Pasture with Pastures of Sweet Clover Seeded with 
Oats or Oats and Field Peas, by B. A. Ack(‘rman and H. O. Henderson (p. 24) ; 
Pasture Fertilization BesulLs, by B. 11. Lush and J. L Fletcher (p. 25) ; 
Early-Cut Nitrogen Fertilized Timothy Hay vs. Alfalla Ha> for Milk Pro- 
duction, by G. W. Salisbury and F. B. Morrison (p. 2(i) ; The Nutritive Value 
of the Proteins of Alfalfa Uay and Other Feeding Stuffs, by K. L. Turk and 
F. B. Morrison (p. 27) ; Pasture committee report, by II. H. Lush et al. (p.28) ; 
The Development of Nutritional Anemia in Dairy Calves, by C. E. Knopp, 
W. E. Eranss, and B. G. Washburn (p. 29) ; The Iron and Copper Content of 
Milk throughout the Season as Belated to Anemia Development in Bats, by 
W. E. Krauss and B. G. Washbura (p. 30) ; Carotene and Vitamin A in 
Dairy Feeds, by E. A. Kane (p. 31) ; Carotene and Vitamin A in the Nutrition 
of Dairy Calves, by II. T. Converse and E. B. Meigs (p. 32) ; The Value of 
Certain Home Grown Itougbagos and Concentrates in Maintaining a High Vita- 
min A Value of Butterfat, by J. II. Hilton, J. W. Wilbur, and S. M. Ilauge (p. 
33) ; The Effect of Age and Phosphorus Intake on Inorganic Phosphoi-us Con- 
tent of Whole Blood of Dairy Iloilors, by A. H. Van Landinghtim and H. O. Hen- 
derson (p. 34) ; Inllueii<*<' ol Dry Period an<l of Mineral Supplement on Subsequent 
Lactation, by P. T. D. Arnold and B. B. Becker (pp. 35, 36) ; Fluorine Inges- 
tion, Its Toxicity and Pathology in Dairy Cattle, by P. H. Phillips (p. 36) ; 
The Infiuence of Fat in the Milk on the Bate of Evacuation of the CaLTs 
Stomadi, by D. L. EgqE>e and 0. Y. Cannon (p. 37) ; Ovarian Development and 
Beaction to Experimental Administration of Gonadotrophic Hormones in the 
Calf, by L. B. Casida, I. W. Bnpel, and A. B. Chapman (p. 38) ; The Theoreti- 
cal Value of Grain in tlie Dairy Batiou, by C. Y. Cannon and D. L. Espe 
(p. 39) ; The Feeding Value of Cane Molasses when Incorporated in Grain 
Mixtures for Dairy Cows, by G. Bohstedt, I. W. Bupel, B. H. Boche, and P. B. 
Newman (p. 40) ; Should Milk Yield Be Corrected for Age of Cow, or Size 
of Cow? by W, L. Gaines (p. 41 ) ; A Tentative Method for Correcting Milk 
Yield for Gains or losses in Body Weight, by I. W. Bupel (p. 42) ; Significance 
of Body Weights in Feeding Experiments with Milk Cows, by A, H. Kuhlman 
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(p. 4R) ; The Cow’s Individuality and the Herd Management as Causes of 
Differences in Production, by M. Plum (p. 44) ; The Distribution of Nitrogen in 
Milk as Affected by the Level of Protein Feeding, by A. B. Perkins (p. 45) ; 
The Influence upon Milk Production of Three Different Planes of Protein 
Intake, by S. H. Work and B. S. Harrison (p. 46) ; Milk Production with 
Excessive Amounts of Cottonseed Meal, by A. H. Kuhlman and E. Weaver 
(p. 47) ; A Study of Bull Indexes, by E. S. Savage and M. Altman <p. 47) ; 
Production Factors, by J. P. La Master (p. 48) ; The Effect of Alfalfa Hay on 
Mak Flavor, by E. Weaver, B. L. Fouts, and A. H. Kuhlman (p. 48) ; The 
Effect of an Alfalfa Hay Ration on the Composition of the Milk Fat, by G. A. 
Richardson (p. 49) ; Influence of Environmental Temperature on the Energy 
Metabolism of Dairy Cows, by M. Kleiber, G. A. Richardson, and W. M. Regan 
(p. 49) ; Environmental Temperature and the Dairy Cow — ^The Effect of 
Green Pastures, by W. M. Regan and G. A. Richardson (p. 50) ; Effect of the 
Injection of Sterile Solutions, Milk and Oxygen into the Udder of the Dairy 
Cow on the Composition and Yield of Milk, by E. R. Garrison and C. W. 
Turner (p. 51) ; Proven Sires and Partially Proven Dams in the Experiment 
Station Herd, by A. C. Dahlberg (p. 62) ; The Apparent Digestibility and 
Feeding Value of Oat and Pea Stack Silage, by J. C. Knott, R. B. Hodgson, 
and H. K. Murer (p. 52) ; The Preparation and Nutritive Value of A. I. V. 
Alfalfa Silage for Dairy Cows (p. 53) ; Blood Leucocytes in R^ation to Lac- 
tation, by H. A. Herman and C. W. Turner (p. 54) ; The Influence of Feeil 
and the Individuality of Cows on the Susceptibility of Milk Fat to Oxidation, 
by J. L. Henderson and C. L. Roadhouse (p. 57) ; Studies of the Causes of 
Oxidized Flavors in Milk, by L. M. Thurston and W. 0. Brown (p. 58) ; An- 
other Source of “Oxidized” Flavors of Milk, by B. S. Guthrie and H. J. 
Brueckner (p. 59) ; Seasonal Variations in the Lipase Content of Milk, by 
J, L, Hileman and E, Courtney (p. 60) ; The Lecithin Content of Milk and 
Its Relation to Abnormal Milk, by B, E. Horrall (p. 60) ; Prevention of Cheesy 
E'lavors in Unsalted Butter, by E. O. Herreid and H. Macy (p. 61) ; The Use 
of Dichlorofluorescein in the Determination of Chlorides in Milk and Dairy 
Products, by H. G. Lindguist (p. 62) ; Measuring Oxidation-Reduction Poten- 
tials, by R. J. Ramsey (p. 63) ; The Color Imparted to Coffee by Cream 
Treated in Various Ways, by R. Whitaker (p. 64) ; The Use of Citric Acid 
and Sodium Citrate in Buttermaking, by H. L. Templeton and H. H. Sommer 
(pp, 65, 66) ; Neutralizing High Acid Cream for Buttermaking, by B. L. Fouts 
and J. I. Keith (p. 67) ; The Application of the Microscope to the Biological 
Examination of Butter, by J. A. Nelson (p. 68) ; Bacteriological and Chemical 
Studies of Creamery Water Supplies, by H. Macy and F. E. Nelson (p. 68) ; 
Pat Test Variations in Weigh Tanks, by J. 0. McCan (p. 69) ; Measurement 
of the Coefficient of Heat Transfer of Metals Used in Dairy Equipment, by 
L. 0. Thomsen and T. Coker (p. 70) ; The Effect of Heat Transfer Rates 
upon Some Properties of Milk and Cream, by J. C. Marquardt and A. C. 
Dahlberg (p. 71) ; Change in pH of the Medium by the Growth of Yeasts (p. 
72) and Influence of the Oxidation-Reduction Potential of the Medium upon 
the Growth of Yeasts and Molds (p. 73), both by E. H, Parfitt; Sedimentation 
in Homogenized Milk, by D. A. Charles and H. H. Sommer (p. 74) ; Some 
Considerations in the Homogenization of Milk, by C. J. Babcock (p. 74) ; The 
Optical Rotation of Casein, by D. C, Carpenter (p. 75) ; Studies in Rennin 
Coagulation-Factors Affecting the Nature of the Clot, by N. P. Tarassuk and 
G. A. Itichardson (p. 75) ; The Physical Changes Involved in the Rennet Coagu- 
lation of MUk and the Subsequent Firming of the Curd, by H. A. Bendixen 
(p. 76) ; Studies in the Application of X-rays to Research in Dairy Technology : 
Structural Changes Occurring in Cas^ during Cheese Ripening, by S. L. 
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Tuckey (p. 77) ; Disturbance of the Natural Oxidation-Reduction Eauilibrium 
of Milk, with Special Reference to the Use of Dehydrated Milk in the Manu- 
facture of Cottage Cheese, by W. H. E. Reid an<l R, L. Brock (p. 78) ; Methods 
Used to Increase Blue Mold Growth in Cheese, by N. S. Golding (p. 79) ; 
Cream Cheese Spreads, by A. 0. Dahlberg and J. C. Marquardt (p. 79) ; Color 
Development in Lactose Solutions during Ileal ing with Special Reference to 
the Color of Evaporated Milk, by B. H. Webb (p. SO) ; The Puorescence of 
Certain Milk Constituents in Filtered Ultra-violet Rays, by G. C. Supplee and 
Z. M. Hanford (p. 80) ; Certain Foam Producing Substaiioes of Milk, by 
S. Ansbacher, G. E. Flanigan, and G. C. Supplee (p. 80) ; Influence of the 
Period of Lactation on Leucocyte Count of Milk, by E. O. Anderson (p. 81) ; 
Some Effects of Freezing upon Milk and Cream, by B. H. Webb and S. A. Hall 
(p. 81) ; Fat Distribution in Frozen Cream, by H. C. Trelogan and W. B. 
Combs (p. 82) ; A Note on Storage Temperatures of Frozen Fruits for Ice 
Cream, by J. C. Hening and A. C. Dahlberg (p. 82) ; Controlling Physical 
Properties of High Solids Mixes, by M. J. Mack (p. 83) ; The Effect of Aging 
Temperature on the Bacterial Count of the Ice Cream IMix, by W. S. MueRer 
and R. L. France (p. 83) ; Coli in Milk, by J. M. Brannon (p. 84) ; and 
Practical Limits for Bacterial Counts in Market Milk, by J. M. Brannon and 
M. J. Prucha (pp. 85, 86). 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 1934, 0. E. Reed 
(U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Dairy Judu^. Rpt., J9SJ/, pp. 1-11, 12-24). — In addition to 
idiysiological research noted on page 463, investigations with dairy cattle 
resulted in data on the nutrition of dairy cows, chiefly as to vitamin A require- 
ments ; relation of the conformation and anatomy of the dairy cow to her milk- 
and butterfat-producing capacity; studies of grass silage, alfalfa hay, phos- 
phorus requirements, incomplete milking, and artifleial breeding at BeltsviUe 
and the fleld experiment stations ; and herd improvement. 

Results were obtained in studies with dairy products on the bacteriology and 
chemistry of milk, cheese, evaporated milk, and ice cream; cottonseed meal and 
udder troubles, including a test for the detection of mastitis; homogenized 
milk; effect of butterfat content and of standardization on the palatability of 
milk; effectiveness of the clarifier in removing leucocytes from milk; Devon- 
shire clotted cream ; methods of improving the quality of creamery butter ; and 
improved methods for making Swiss cheese. 

[Investigations with dairy cattle and dairy products at the Missouri 
Station! (Missouri 8ta. Bui. $40 (J934)f PP- 55, 36, $7, 3M5). —Tests with dairy 
cattle yielded I'esults on growth oificioncy of dairy cattle, by A. 0. Ragsdale and 
S. Brody; growth and nitrogen metabolism in dairy cattle, by Ragsdale, Brody, 
and U, S. Ashworth ; and an index to the quality of a dairy sire, by 0. W. Turner. 

With dairy products data were obtained on the sampling of milk for testing 
purposes where a combine milker is used, by H. A. Herman ; the effect of heat 
on the colloidal, physical, and chemical changes occurring in milk, by B. R. 
Garrison and H. Jenny ; seiving tempcKiture of ice cream, the crystalline struc- 
ture of different ice creams, and the use of dried whole milk in the manufac- 
ture of cottage cheese, all by W. H. E. Reid ; a microphotographic study of ice 
cream, by Reid and M. W. Halos ; the effect of dried skim milk in the manu- 
facture of cream cheese, by Reid and H. R. Alloy ; the effect of dried skim milk 
on whipped cream, by Reid and W. C. Bckles; the relation of chlorine to the 
keeping qualities of cottage cheese, by Reid and W. E. Painter; and the effect 
of light on cottage cheese, by Reid and R. L. Brock. 

[Experiments with dairy cattle and dairy products at the Wisconsin 
Station] (Wisconsin 8ta. Bui 428 (1934), PP- -^7, 30-45, figs. 4).— In tests with 
dairy cattle information was obtained on the value of molasses as a dairy feed, 
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by G. Bohstedt, B. H. Roclie, J. M. Fargo, I. W. Bupel, J. G. Puller, and P. E. 
Newman. 

Data were obtained in investigations with dairy products on improving the 
keeping qualities of fresh whole milk by irradiation, and applying the irradia- 
tion process to evaporated milk, both by K. G. Weckel and H. 0. Jackson; 
measuring the influence of metals on flavor of condensed milk products, by 
Z. D. Roundy and Jackson; factors responsible for efficiency in operation of 
cheese factories, by W. V. Price and H. H. Bakken; starter experiments for 
controlling flavor in brick cheese, by P. E. Hanson, Price, A. B. Erekson, and 
E. G. Hastings; quick freezing of American cheese, by Price; sodium metaphos- 
phate as an emulsifying agent of processed cheese, and the effect of acidity 
on whipping ability of cream, both by H. L. Templeton and H. H. Sommer ; and 
effect of electric charge on fat globules on butter yield, by G. 0. North and 
Sommer. 

The nutritive value of proteins for milk production. — ^III, The determi- 
nation of the amino acids of various feeds, S. Mobbis {Jour. Dah'y Bes. 
ILondon’i, 5 {lOSJ^), No. 2, pp. Continuing this study (E. S. B., 71, 

p. 88) at the Hannah Dairy Research Institute, Scotland, a modification of the 
method for estimating the amino acid content of feeding stuffs is described. 
A table Is presented showing the distribution of nitrogen in the more important 
cattle feeds, expressed as percentage of total nitrogen. 

Variations in the solids-not-fat content of milk. — The influence of the 
act of milking on the composition of milk, n, The lactation curve and the 
influence of various factors upon it, S. Babtlett {Jour, Dairy Res, [Loudon], 
5 {1984), No, 2, pp, 118-^128, figs. 4). — Studies were undertaken at the National 
Institute for Research in Dairying, England, to obtain information as to the 
normal variations in the solids-not-fat content of milk. Tests were made of 
this constituent of the milk of each cow one day each month. The total 
records covered about 300 complete lactation periods and involved solids-not-fat 
tests on approximat^y 10,000 milk samples. 

The results showed that there was little variation in the solids-not-fat con- 
tent of the first and last drawn milk during a single milking. Curves are pre- 
sented to show the normal variation in this factor during a lactation period. 
These curves are influenced by the age of the cow and by pregnancy. 

High-quality cream for butter making is easily produced by following 
3 important steps {U. 8, Dept. Agr., Misc. Pub. 218 {1984), PP* 4^ fiff> !)• — ^The 
three important steps in the production of high quality cream are discussed, 
namely, producing clean cream, cooling cream and keeping it cold, and fre- 
quent delivery. 

A study of factors influencing the keeping quality of some Victorian 
salted butters in cold storage, G. Loftus-Hili.s, L. R. Schabp, and T. S. 
Bellaib {Jou 7\ Dairy Res. [London], 5 {1934), No. 2, pp. 124^136, figs. 4 ). — ^In 
order to determine which of many factors control the keeping quality of butter 
under Victorian conditions of manufacture, the Victorian Department of 
Agriculture made bacteriological and chemical examinations of 70 boxes of 
salted batter before and after storing for 3 mo. at 12” F. 

On the average only slight changes occurred in bacterial numbers daring 
storage, and none of the bacterial, yeast, or mold counts showed any positive 
association with keeping quality. The catalase test also gave negative results. 
Chemical tests indicated that variations in curd or salt content did not affect 
keeping quality. Fat hydrolysis and fat oxidation did not appear to he impor- 
tant factors in deterioration. Butter acidity as measured by deterioration 
of water-soluble material and coppee content appeared to be the most important 
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factors afiEectin«? keeping quality. The study did not show how acidity caused 
deterioration. 

A study of the quantitative changes in the microbiological flora of 
sweet-cream salted butter of good keeping quality when h^d at IB® F. 
for a period of two to eight months, M. Grimes and A. J. Hbnnerty (Jour. 
Dam/ Res. ILondoHl, .7 (193i), No. 2, pp. 757-i-}.?). — ^Iii order to study the 
changes in quality and texture of sweet cieam sailed butter held in cold storagt‘ 
for various periods, a scries of churnings was made at the Dairy Science 
Institute, University College, Cork. A total of 49 churnings was subjected 
to microbiological examination at the time of making and during and after 
a storage period. 

A slight increase in titratable acidity was observed following storage. There 
was a noticeable increase in yeast counts, in many cases without apparent 
injury to keeping qualities. The numbers of Oidium lactis present tended to 
decrease. The following types of bacteria persisted in decreasing numbers: (1) 
Various types of micrococci, (2) lactic acid bacteria of noncoagulating and 
acid-coagulating types, (3) acid coagulation and gas, (4) rennet digesting, 
(5) alkali forming, and (6) alkaline digesting. 

Studies in Cheddar cheese. — ^11, The effect of controlled oxidation- 
reduction potential on ripening. £11, The rdle of rennin, pepsin, and 
lactobacilli, W. L. Dames, J. G Davis, D. V. Dearden, and A. T. R. Mattick 
(Jour. Dairy Ecft. 5 (1934), No. 2, pp. 144-152 ). — Continuing this 

study (E. S. R., 68, p. 242), experimental Cheddar cheese was made with the 
addition of certain substances likely to affect the oxidation-reduction potential. 
Other cheeses were made with various rennet preparations to determine the 
elfect of the enzymes rennin and pepsin. 

It was found that when copper was added as an oxidant to cheese to the 
extent of 36 p. p. m. it produced an abnormal flavor and markedly inhibited the 
ripening process. Other oxidants, such as potassium nitrate, chlorate, or per- 
chlorate, held cheese at higher potentials and decreased the amount of proteol- 
ysis, especially after 5 mo. Potassium cyanide had no effect on the proteol- 
ysis or the oxidation-reduction potential. In this phase of the work it was 
concluded that normally the flora of cheese holds the oxidation-reduction po- 
tential at such a point that proteolysis is diminished if the potential is raised 
to the oxidative side. 

Varying the amoimts of rennin and pepsin appeared to have little effect on 
the flavor, texture, body, or ripening of cheese. There was no correlation be- 
tween clotting time and extent of proteolysis. Adding lactobacilli witli the 
starter appeared to acc*eleratc the protein degradation in the early stages of 
ripening. 

An investigation of Kuban fermented milk, V. M. Bogd\noff (Jour, Dairy 
Res. ILondon'], 5 (19S4), No. 2, pp. Jf53-i59).— In this study at the Dairy Prod- 
ucts Research Institute, Moskva (Moscow), it was found that Kuban-fermented 
milk was characterized by lactic acid and alcoholic fermentation. The follow- 
ing microflora were always found in such milk: (1) A lactic acid producing a 
streptococcus resembling Streptocooous hoUandicus, (2) a lactic acid-producing 
rod of the type of Lactis bulgaricus, and (3) three types of yeast. There was a 
close symbiosis between the component organisms. Inoculating the natural 
starter with S. lactis resulted in a rapid multiplication of this organism and 
an overproduction of acid, which imparted the taste of ordinary sour milk. A 
similar undesirable taste was produced if the product was prepared from raw 
instead of heated milk. 

Effect of aging treatment on the bacterial count of ice cream mixes, 
W. S, Mdbeeer and K L. Prance (Ma'isachuheffs 8fa. Bui. 314 (1334), PP- S ). — 
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This study (B. S. R., 70, p. 824) was planned to ascertain whether or not the 
aging temperature of 68® F., considered desirable when gelatin is used in the 
manufacture of ice cream, had an unfavorable effect on the bacterial count of 
the finished product. 

It was found that aging a pasteurized mix for 6 hr. at 68®, whether followed 
by aging for 18 hr. at 38® or not, had no significant effect on the increase in the 
number of bacteria. On the other hand, aging an unpasteurized mix under 
similar conditions resulted in a material increase in the number of bacteria 
present. There was no definite increase in bacterial count until after the 
tenth hour in ice cream mixes aged for 24 hr. at 68®. Aging a mix for 24 hr. 
at 38® did not cause a material increase in the number of bacteria. 

VETE&ISA&Y MEDICINE 

Veterinary helminthology and entomology, H. O. MSnitig (London: Bail- 
U^e, Tindall d Oox, IQSi, pp. 2^4; rev. in Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. 

Assoc., 85 (mi), No. i, pp. 5i6, 5i7; Vet. Bee., U (ISSi), No. iS, pp. 1296, 
1297). — ^Following a general discussion and a section on technic, the helminth 
parasites (pp. 23-257) and the arthropod parasites (pp. 259-381) are dealt 
with, the arrangement being in systematic order. A host-parasite list of those 
mentioned in the volume is included. 

[Work in animal pathology and parasitology by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry] (U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Anim. Indus. Bpt., 1934, PP- H-29, 35-52 ). — 
The activities of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1934 (B. S. R., 70, p. 526), 
referred to include investigations of hog cholera as to the immunizing value 
of defibrinated blood virus and dear virus, serum-alone treatment followed 
by virus after an interval of nine days, preservatives for virus and serum, 
complement fibscation and precipitation, vaccines, and control; of tuberculin 
and mallein ; stained antigen for pullorum disease diagnosis ; dips, disinfectants, 
and anthelmintics ; infectious abortion ; tuberculosis and its eradication ; vesicu- 
lar stomatitis; the eradication of scabies and of dourine; control of anthrax; 
inspection of meat and meat products; diagnosis and control of other diseases; 
testing biological products; bovine mastitis, swine erysipelas, ringworm in 
cats, infectious equine encephalomyelitis, and anaplasmosis ; stock-poisoning 
plants; tick eradication; tuberculin testing of cattle; parasites of horses, 
ruminants, swine, poultry, and other animals; and treatment for internal 
and external parasites. 

[Report of work in animal pathology at the Missouri Station] (Missouri 
Sta. Bui. 340 (1934), PP- 77-80). — ^The work of the year referred to (B. S. R., 
70, p. 240) includes that with blackhead in turkeys, leucosis of fowls, pullorum 
disease in poultry, and vent gleet in fowls, all by A. J, Durant and H. 0. 
McDougle ; toxemia in sheep, by O. Elder and A. W. Uren ; the transmission of 
the Bang abortion infection of swine to cattle, the significance of low agglutina- 
tion reactions in unbred virgin gilts, and significance of low agglutination reac- 
tions in an unbred virgin heifer, all by Elder; the transmission of abortion 
infection in cattle from immune dams to progeny, by Elder, Uren, and A. M. 
McOapes; and poisonous effect of feeding Sudan and Johnson grasses, by 
Elder. 

[Control work with livestock diseases in Nevada], W. B. Eart. (Nev. State 
Bd. Stock Conimrs. Bien. Rpt., 1933-34, PP- 11-17).— This report for the bien- 
nium ended June 30, 1984, deals with livestock disease conditions, bovine 
tuberculosis eradication, and Bang’s disease in Nevada. 

[Work In animal pathology and parasitology at the Wisconsin Station] 
(WISGonsm Sta. Bui. 428 (1934), PP- f-3). — A brief statement of the work under 
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way at the station (B. S. R., 69, p. 865) includes data as to mastitis, accounts 
in which it is pointed out that cattle no longer reacting to the abortion test 
can safely mingle with susceptible animals and that C. A. Herrick, B. R. 
Carlson, G. B. Ott, J. G. Halpin, and 0. B. Holmes have doiuonstrated that 
coccidia oocysts arc not killed by incubation heat. The internal parasites 
found in an examination of the carcasses of 145 silver and cross foxes during 
a fur animal suiwey by F. B. Hadley and B. P. Graves are recorded, as are 
suggestions on feeding foxes. 

Annual report of the veterinary service for the year 1933, R. J. Roe 
{Cyprus Dept. Agr. Ann. Bpt., ms, pp. The occurrence of and control 

work with infectious diseases of livestock are reported. 

[Contributions on diseases and parasites of aniiwala and their control, 
and on poisoning, in the Union of South Africa] (Onderstepoort Jovr. Yet. 
8ci. and Anim. Indus., 3 (J93i), No. 1, pp. 5-^130, figs. 19).— The contributions 
here presented (E. S. R., 71, p. 837) include the following: Heartwater in 
Sheep— The Weil-Felix Reaction and an Investigation into the Bacterial Con- 
tent of the Blood, with Particular Reference to the Use of “ K ” Medium, by 
J. H. Mason and R. A. Alexander (pp. 7-19) ; A Search for Tick Parasites in 
South Africa, by R. A. Cooley (pp. 23-42) ; Results of a Mosquito Survey at 
Onderstepoort during the Summer 1931-32 in Connection with the Transmis- 
sion of Horsesickness, by O. Nicschulz, G. A. H. Bedford, and R. M. du Toit 
(pp. 43-77) ; Handling Mosquitoes for Experimental Purposes under South 
African Conditions, by O. Nieschulz and R. M. du Tbit (pp. 79-95) ; Edhinocoems 
in Dogs from Pretoria and Vicinity, by R. J. Ortlepp (pp. 97-108) ; Isolation of 
the Poisonous Principle of Dmorpfioihcm cuneata Dess., by J. S. C. Marais 
and 0. Rimington (pp. 111-117) ; and Plant Poisoning in Stock and the Develop- 
ment oC Tolerance (pp. 119-123) (B. S. R., 70, p. 382) and Recent Investiga- 
tions into the Toxicity of Known and Unknown Poisonous Plants in the Union 
of South Africa (pp. 125-130) (B. S. R., 70, p. 382), both by D. G. Steyn. 

Annual report of the department of veterinary science and animal hus- 
bandry, 1933, H. E. Hornby et au (Tanganyika Ter. Dept. Yet. Sci. and 
Anim. Evsl. Ann. Rpt., im, pp. [714-//I).— In part 2 of this report (E. S. R., 
70, p. fed) H. J. Lowe deals with the occurrence of and control work with 
infectious diseases and parasites of livestock (pp. 3-15). In part 3, S. A. 
Evans et al. deal with the routine and pathological work of the veterinary 
laboratory at Mpvvsipwa (pp. 16-48). 

A manual of the tactics and strategy of warfare on parasites, M. C. Hali 
(North Amer. Vet., 15 (mi), Nos. 1, pp. 49, fiffs. 2; 2, pp. 2jh3S, $4; 

S, pp. B4-$S, fig. t ). — In this contribution the nature of parasitic enemies of 
livestock and their combat are considered, the strategy of warfare against 
them being presented in detail and illustrated by charts. 

Carbon tetrachloride: Its effect on the appetite of sheep, D. Mtjenane 
(Jour. OouncU 8oi. and Indus. Res. [Atwf.], 7 (19Si), No. 3, pp. U5, 1-^6).— In 
the experiments ri^orted there was no loss of appetite following the adminis- 
tration of therapeutic doses of carbon tetrachloride to sheep on green feed, the 
drenched sheep consuming slightly more than the controls. The author was 
unable to detect any dullness or drowsiness following the drenching. Animals 
on dry feed showed a definite drop in intake following the 24 hr. of starvation 
and drenching, but to no greater extent than the controls following 24 hr. 
of starvation alone. In neither case was there any evidence of a check in 
weights of treated sheep. Although the groups were small, it would appear 
that animals on hard feed are more liable to be upset by the administration of 
carbon tetrachloride tlian are those on green feed. 

113390—36 ^7 
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Arthropods and their relationship to diseases of domestic animals, G. W. 
Rawson (ScL Mo,, SB {1934), No, 6, pp, 497-510).---A practical review of the 
subject. 

Ticks, tick-borne diseases, and their eradication in South Africa, G. A. H. 
Bedfobd and H. Gsat {Farming in 8o. Africa, 9 (1934), No. 104, PP> 491-434, 
figs d).— A practical summary of information. 

Infection with a single coccidian oocyst and its significance, E. R. Beckeb 
{Amer. Nat., 68 {1934), No. 719, pp. 571-574). — ^The author describes the technic 
employed in a series of infections produced in laboratory rats with single 
sporulated oocysts of Eimeria miyairii. None of the 10 inoculated rats in the 
first series of experiments became infected. 

Latent haemoprotozoal infections intcrcurrent and recidivous diseases: 
Observations and researches on the comparative pathology, M. Oabpano, 
trans. by E. Talasewitch {Egypt Min. Agr., Tech. aM 8ci. Ben'V. Bui. 136 {1934), 
pp. 17, pis. 9). — ^The autlior reports (1) observations made in connection with 
the course taken by diseases determined by filtrable viruses, including bovine, 
equine, and avian plague and epizootic aphtha ; (2) observations on the course 
followed by diseases due to hemoprotozoa ; and (3) observations in bacterial 
infections, vaccination, and diagnostic reactions. 

Immunisation against anthrax with a saponified culture, G. N. Hatl {Vet. 
Jour., 90 {1934), No. 11, pp. 446-454). — ^It was found that saponin added to 
virulent anthrax organisms and inoculated into cattle, sheep, and goats subcu- 
taneously set up a local reaction which prevented generalized infection. In 
cattle the reactions are not sufficiently severe to prohibit this method of 
vaccination. A strong immunity is induced 10 days or less after vaccination. 

Spontaneous encephalomyelitis of mice — new virus disease, M. Theiler 
{Science, 80 {1934), No. 2066, p. 122). — ^In work by the Rockefeller Foundation 
individual mice with fiaccid paralysis of the hind legs have been observed on 
numerous occasions during the past 2 yr. among the normal stock. The 
paralysis in surviving mice recedes gradually, although residual paralysis, 
usually of the hind legs, is almost invariable. Such mice were found to be 
virus carriers, the virus being recovered from the spinal cord for at least 150 
days after injection. The virus resists the action of 60 percent glycerin at 
from 2® to 4® C. for at least 150 days and passes all grades of Berkefeld 
filters with ease. The virus is not pathogenic for rhesus monkeys, and no 
evidence was obtained of any immunological relationship with the virus of 
human poliomyelitis. 

Pasteurella in animals and their inter-classification, I. A. B. Khalifa 
{Egypt Min. Agr., Tech, and 8oi. 8erv. Bui. 147 {1934), PP> 36). — ^A series of 
€xperinrents extending over 4 yr. and conducted on several strains of Pas- 
teurella isolated from animals subject to independent epizootics is said to have 
enabled the author to demonstrate the occurrence of distinguishable varieties 
within the Pasteurella group and to render proper typing and intergrouping 
possible. 

The piroplasmoses of Carnivora and a new piroplasm from a feline 
(Babesiella felis [n. sp.] in the puma—Felis concolor) [trans. title], M. 
Carpano. trans. by B. J. IVIobeno {Egypt Min. Agr., 8erv. Tech, et Sd. Bui. 137 
< 193 i). pp. 20, pis. 6). — ^This contribution is presented with 21 references to the 
literature. 

A preliminary note on the use of the Nigerian method of making rin- 
derpest vaccine for the prevention of rinderpest, 0. S. Lo {Lingnan 8ci. 
Jour., IS {1934), No. 2, pp. 257-259). — ^The use of a formolized vaccine for the 
prevention of rinderpest, prepared by the so-called “ Nigerian method ”, has been 
found to be simple and effective. The vaccine was used after keeping at 4® C. 
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for 5, 7, 111 and 47 dajs, respectiveb . Immunity was produced at approxi- 
mately 2 weeks’ time. The inoculation of a large amount of virulent blood, 
20 to 40 cc, from 12 to 52 days after the inoculation of the vaccine did not 
produce clinical symptoms of rinderpest. 

On the cultivation of seven species of trypanosomes in vitro, A. Pack- 
cHAinAN (Science, 80 (193 J/), No. 2019, pp. 407, 408). — Notes are prefc»ente<l on 
the cultivation of Tiypanosonia spp. and the infectivity and spontancious 
attenuation of trypanosomes, both in vitro. 

Natural and experimental infection of Triatoma protractu Uhler and 
mammals in California with American human trypanosomiasis, F. D. Wood 
(Amer. Jour. Trop. Med., 14 (1934), No. 6, pp. 497--517, pis. J).— llie blood- 
sucking reduviid bug T. protracta and the wood rat Neotoma fuscipes mac- 
rotis Thomas were found to be natural carriers of Trypanosoma oriisi Chagas 
in southern California. The following animals were experimentally infected 
with this trypanosome: Albino rats, albino mice, rhesus monkeys, a puppy, 
an opossum (Didelphls virginima virginima Kerr) , two species of dusky-footed 
wood rats (N. fuscipes mnectens Elliot and N. fuscipes macrotis), and five 
species of white-footed mice (Pei'omyscus eremiciis fratercuVus (Miller), jP. 
caUfomicus insignis Rhoads, P. californda^ caUfomious (Gambel), P. mani- 
culatns gambeli (Baird), and P. truci gilberti (Alien)). “The San Diego 
desert and southern parasitic mice and the Virginia opossum have all been 
found in wood-rat nests in the infected locality, so it is i>ossible that they, 
too, are carriers.” 

Ulcerous dermatitis of ruminants and its relation to diphtheria of 
man. — ^First iiaper, M. Caupano, trans. by E. Talarkwitch (Egypt Mni. Agr., 
Tech, and Soi. Serv. Bui. 13*7 (1934), J'^)- — ^Tlie author reports having 

established the fact that there exists an affection in ruminants which is 
naturaUy determined by the true CorynebacteHum diphtherUiv. It is concluded 
that “ruminants suffering from ulcerous dermatitis must be considered as 
true reservoirs of the diiihlheric viriis, capable of transmitting the infection 
either by direct contact to persons in charge of their keeping and exploitation 
or by indirect contact by means of their milk and its byproducts (cream, milk 
foodstuff^, etc.), and thus determine, amongst the other cases of infection, those 
sporadic cases during interepidemic i»erlods or in isolated localities, in the coun- 
try for instance, where human diphtheria is very rarely observed or unknown 
entirely.” 

A four-page list of references to the iilerature is included. 

An attempt to transmit yellow-fever virus by dog fleas (Ctenocepha- 
lides cauls Curt.) and flies (Sioitioxys culeitrans Uiim.), M. Hoskins (Jour. 
Parasltol., 20 (1934), No. 5, pp. 299-^03). — In work in Brazil, dog fleas did not 
transmit the virus of yellow fever to rhesus monkeys in interrupted feeding 
experiments, but fleas which had fed 7 hr. i)rcviously on an infected animal 
caused the death from yellow fever of a normal monkey into which they were 
injected. The vinis was not demonstrable in the bodies of fleas IS hr. after 
an infective blood meal. 

“In an interrupted feeding experiment, biting stable flies (S* calcitrans) 
transmitted the virus of yellow fever to a rhesus monkey 6 hr. after the in- 
fective blood meal, but not 16 hr. after such a meal. Flies which had fed 
42 hr. previously on an infected monkey caused the death from yellow fever 
of a normal monkey into which they were injected, but injections of flies 48 
and 72 hr. after feeding did not produce yellow fever.” 

Parasites and parasitic diseases of cattle in Puerto Bico, H. L. Van 
VOLKBNBERG (PucTto Bico Sto. Bul. 36 (1984), pp* 20, figs. 4 )* — ^Following a dis- 
cussion of the general characteristics and effects of parasites and general 
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parasite control measures, the diseases of cattle caused by protozoa, worm 
parasites, external parasites, and eradication of parasites are taken up. 

InTestigations respecting abortus infection in the udder of the cow 
[trans. title], H. O. Pedersen {Skand. Vet, Tidskr,, 24 {J934), No, 7, pp. 409-~ 
438; Eng. ala,, pp. 435-437).— An account is given of the employment of various 
ATiiiin#^ dyes in the cultivation of BniceUa ahorfus from milk for the purpose of 
checking the development of saprophytic bacteria occurring thei’em. It was 
found that the addition of methyl violet 5 B (Griibler) to serum agar in the 
proportions of from 1:20,000 to 1:50,000 does not arrest the growth of B. 
alortua; at the same time the development of staphylococci, corynebacteria, and 
other Gram-positive rods is altogether stopped. On the other hand, this dye 
does not sufficiently arrest the development of streptococci. 

The presence of Br. aboi*tus in the uterine fluid and in the milk and of 
agglutinins in the blood sera of so-called ceased reactor cows, B. A. Beach 
and G. C, Humphbet (Vet. Med., 30 (1935), No. 1, pp. 8^10). — ^In observations 
at the Wisconsin Experiment Station of 14 cows which passed through an out- 
break of Bang’s disease and were held for observation for 2 yr., 11 were nega- 
tive, or at most suspicious, during this period, while 3 at times were low reactors. 
The colostrum milk and uterine fluid failed to revoal Brucella aJ>ortus, with the 
exception of 1 cow in one quarter of the udder at one freshening only. “ The 
colostrum milk serum showed antibody concentration of 1 : 400 or higher. After 
the animals had been milked a few days the titer had largely disappeared. 
This shows an antibody concentration in the udder during the nonlactatlng 
period.” 

Observatioiis on the reinfection with Br. abortus of part of a dairy herd 
that had been infected five years previously, B. A. Beach and G. C. Hum- 
phrey (Vet. Med., 30 (1935), No. 1, pp. 10, 11). — In work at the Wisconsin 
Esperiment Station, reinfection with Brucella abortus with one exception had 
little effect on the 13 cows in the herd. In no instance did a cow that aborted 
following initial infection abort on reinfection. Tlie agglutinin titer of the blood 
with one exception was only iflightly influenced, in ^ite of the fact that 11 of 
22 stable mates aborted. 

A study of preservatives for rapid-test Brucella abortus antigen, C. B. 
Donbam and 0. P. Pitch (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 85 (1934), No. 6, pp. 
782-787). — Of the preservatives used in a study of B. aboHus antigen at the 
Minnesota Experiment Station, phenol in 0.5 percent concentration was the most 
suitable for rapid test preparations. " Refrigerator temperatures rather than 
room temperatures are important for preserving the sensitivity of such antigen 
preparations regardless of the type or concentration of preservative used. The 
addition of dyes (gentian violet and brilliant green) to rapid test antigen 
preparations tends to reduce their sensitivity after several months as compared 
to shnilar preparations without dye. Under good average conditions, no antigen 
XKreparation preserved in any of the ways employed in this experiment can be 
depended on to retain its sensitivity longer than about 6 mo.” 

A xnicrofllaria in the blood of cattle, F. N. Beuc. (Jour. Amcr. Vet. Med. 
Assoc., 85 (1934), No. 6, pp. 747-759, figs. 2). — ^The author has found micro- 
filariae, thought to be the larval stage of Betaria Jabiato^apiUosa, to occur in the 
blood of cattle in Wisconsin. The herds observed gave a high incidence of 
infection, and it is deemed to be quite common in the cattle in tlie State. The 
source of the infection is not Mown. A list is given of 25 references to the 
literature. 

The types of leucocytes in market milk as related to bovine mastitis, 
G. C. Horn (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 85 (1934), No. 6, pp. 735-746, figs. 4).— 
This contribution reports upon a study made of the blood chlorides, milk 
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chlorides, leucocyte content, differential leucocs^e content, and the causative 
or predominating organisms found in bovine mastitis, the details being pre- 
sented in tabular form. A leucocyte content of 100,000 per cubic centimeter of 
milk as reported by Oherrington et al. (E. S. R., 60, p. 867) usually indicates 
mastitis. Small and large lymphocytes were the only types of leucocytes 
found in normal milk. Polymorphonuclear leucocytes, mononuclear leucocytes, 
and small and large lymphocytes were found in miifc from cows having mastitis. 
Polymorphonuclear leucocytes are not a constituent of normal milk; therefore, 
their presence even in small numbers is indicative of mastitis. 

A list is given of 18 references to the literature. 

The viability of streptococci of mastitis, 0. S. Bbyan {Vet, Med., 89 (19J4)t 
No. 18, pp. 584-526). — ^In studies conducted at the Michigan Experiment Station, 
“ alpha, beta, and gamma types of streptococci of mastitis manifested similar 
resistance to the devitalizing factors to which they were subjected. Streptococci 
of mastitis remained viable for (1) 66 days in sand when inoculated with 
broth culture and 66 days when inoculated with nutrient free suspension, 
(2) 8 days in soil when inoculated with broth culture and 10 days when 
inoculated with nutrient free suspension, (3) 8 days in burlap sacking when 
inoculated with broth culture and 8 days when inoculated with nutrient free 
suspension, (4) 66 days in tap water when inoculated with broth culture and 
65 days when inoculated with nutrient free suspension, (5) 8 days in sterile 
tubes (4 drops) when inoculated with broth culture and 5 days when inoculated 
with nutrient free suspension. Brucella suia remained viable for (1) 120 days 
in sand, (2) 46 days in soil, (3) 5 days in burlap sacking, (4) 77 days in tap 
water, (6) 121 days when 4 drops were dried in sterile tubes.” 

Streptococcic contamination of dairy bams, 0. 8. Bbyan {Vet. Med., 89 
{1954) ^ No. 9, pp. 384^87, Qer. ahs. pp. 386, 387; ahs. in Michigan 8ta. Quart. 
Bui., 17 {1934), No. 8, p. 84). — ^In work at the Michigan Experiment Station 
streptococci which were responsible for the infectious mastitis present in the 
dairy herd were recovered from the dust, litter, and bedding in the barn. 
Such streptococci could not be isolated from these materials 20 to 30 days 
after the continuous source of contamination, namely, infected cows eliminating 
streptococci in their milk, was removed. Oow stable dust, litter, and bedding 
from contaminated barns held at ice box temperatures yielded the infective 
streptococci for a period of more than a year. The findings suggest that 
physical factors largely determine the time of survival of such streptococci 
in the environment of the Infected cow. 

Stable sanitation in infectious mastitis, C. S. Bbyan {Michigan Sta. Quart. 
Bui, 17 {1934), No. 8, pp. 76, 77). — ^The importance of stable sanitation in com- 
bating infectious mastitis is called to attention in a practical way. 

Further studios on the survival time of the bovine tubercle bacillus in 
sou, soil and dung, in dung, and on grass, with experiments on feeding 
guinea-pigs and calves on grass artificially infected with bovine tubercle 
baciUi, B, 0. G. Maddook {Jour. Hyg. {London^, 34 {1934) > No. 3, pp. 571W70).— 
Following a brief discussion of the technic, the studies are reported in four 
parts, namely, (1) viability of bovine tubercle bacilli in soil, dung and soil 
mixtures, and in dung exposed in the open during 1932, (2) viability of bovine 
tubercle bacilli on grass growing in a pasture during 1932 and 1933, (3) feed- 
ing experiments with guinea pigs on pasture infected with bovine tubercle 
bacilli in 1932 and experiments in 1933 (effect on environment), and (4) 
feeding experiments with calves in 1933 (fed as in part 3, 1933). 

In 1931 it was found that virulent organisms could be recovered from 
infected material (dung, soil and dung) exposed in the open for 178 days ; in 
1932 positive findings occurred irregularly up to 152 days. During the autumn 
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and winter of 1932 and 1933 winter tubercle bacilli were bbown to survive for 
as long as 63 days after infection of the grass growing in a pasture. In feed- 
ing experiments with guinea pigs grazed on pasture grass infected with bovine 
tubercle bacilli in 1932 there was no trace of tuberculosis after 20 mo. In 
experiments in 1933 it was possible to infect calves by feeding on grass that 
had been infected four times at monthly inteiwals with emulsions of tubercle 
bacilU. 

Two diseases of sheep of economic importance in South Australia, C. T. 
McKenna (So. Aust, Dept, Agr. Buh 289 (1933), pp. 11).— Parasitic gastro- 
enteritis of sheep and the parasites which cause it and infectious enterotoxemia 
of sheep are here considered. 

Paratubercnlosis in sheep and goats [trans. title], P. V. Holmboe and 
L. Slagsvold (Skand, Vet. Tidskr., 24 (1934), No. 10, pp, 575-585; Eng. ahs., 
p. 585). — A description is given of several cases of paratubercnlosis or Johne’s 
disease in the goat and in one case in the sheep as observed in Norway. 

Rinderpest in sheep, with a special reference to artificial infection, G. N. 
SaiKANTALiH (Indian Vet. Jour., 11 (1934), No. 2, pp. 104-108, pi. 1 ). — ^The 
author finds sheep to be highly susceptible to artificial infection of rinderpest, 
and that the virus is exalted when passed through their bodies. Prophylactic 
inoculation against the disease with goat-adapted virus alone was not safe for 
sheep, a dose of antiserum having to be given simultaneously with either 
bovine or goat virus. Natural occurrence of the disease in sheep is rare, and 
when an outbreak occurs it may precede or follow an outbreak among cattle, 
simultaneous occurrence being rare. 

The genus Salmonella Ligni^res 1900: Issued by the Salmonella sub- 
committee of the nomenclature committee of the International Society 
for Microbiology (Jour. Hyg. [London'l, 34 (1934), No. 3, pp. SSS-S50 ). — ^The 
subcommittee submits a scheme of classification of the genus Sahnonella in the 
perfection of which so far as possible it has adhered to the International 
Buies of Botanical Nomenclature. It is pointed out that the genus was erected 
by Ligni^res in 1900, who employed the name for the organisms of the hog 
cholera or intermediate group of the intestinal bacteria, the type species being 
fixed by him in 1901 as the hog cholera bacillus of Salmon. A list is given 
of 44 forms recognized by the subcommittee and a 3-page list of references to 
the literature. 

Swine erysipelas, R. A. McIntosh (Cornell Vet., 24 (1934), No. 4, pp. 525- 
330. figs. 2). — ^A practical account of swine eiysipelas which includes a brief 
description of an outbreak of the disease observed by the author. 

Pseudorabies as a contagious disease in swine, B. E. Shope (Science, 80 
(1934), No. 2065, pp. 102, 155).— Furtlier studies (B. S. R., 69, p. 266) indicate 
that in pseudorabies in swine the nose serves as the portal for the entrance 
and exit of the virus. “ They suggest that swine may be an important reser- 
voir for the maintenance of pseudorabies infection because of the facts that 
the disease in swine is highly contagious, that it is not fatal for this species 
among all its hosts, and that it is of so mild and ill-defined a nature that it 
may escape notice, or, if it is noted, be incorrectly diagnosed. It is readily 
conceivable that the escape of this virus from its swine reservoir may be 
responsible for the sporadic and highly fatal cases of pseudorabies among 
cattle in the swine-raising States of the Middle West” 

Dourine in South Africa, K. C. A. Schulz and J. J. G. Kepfel (Farming in 
So. Africa, 9 (1934), No. 104, PP- 454i 4^, 5)j — ^T his is a summary of infor- 

mation on dourine, one of the most important diseases to which equines in the 
Union of South Africa are subject 
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Incidence of equine encephalo-myelitis in an Indian caTalr^ regiment 
{Jour. Roy Army Yet. Corps, 5 (1934), No. 4, pp. 159--m, fig. I).— This is a 
report of an outbreak which took place in the winter of 1933, in which 71 
cases occurred with a mortality of 20.58 percent. The history of the outbreak 
was compiled by H. S. Mosley (pp. 159-162) ; clinical observations, treatment 
and experiments in the field, etc., are considered by C. W. Heane (pp. 162-168), 
and pathological investigation by J. P. Shirlaw (pp. 168-172). 

Temporary prevention by chemical means of intranasal infection of 
mice with equine encephalomyelitis vims, P. K. Olitsky and H. R. Cox 
{Science, 80 {19Si), No. 2085, pp. 566, 567). — ^In the further studies here reported 
(E. S. R., 71, p. 702), it was found "possible to induce a transient resistance 
in mice to intranasal infection with two strains of equine encephalomyelitis 
virus by prior applications of tannic acid to the nasal mucosa.*’ 

Experiments with equine infectious anemia [trans. title], G. Ramon and 
B. Lem^tayer {Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. [Puna.], 198 {1934), No. 5, pp. 508- 
510). — ^This brief account presents information on the etiology, pathology, and 
immunology of the disease. It was foimd in preliminary work with the 
horse that while the animal worked with was resistant to severe experimental 
infection and immune to the disease its blood serum failed to convey any 
immunity to other animals and even to transmit a fatal infection. Work with 
formolized vaccine gave negative results. 

Experimental studies on the curative treatment of surra in native horses 
in the Philippines, I, L. M. Yutuc {Philippine Jour. ScL, 54 (1934), No. 1, pp. 
9-27). — ^Experiments conducted to determine the value of etharsanol and Naga- 
nol, alone and in combination in native horses affected with surra, are reported 
in connection with a list of 23 references to the literature. 

It was found that "the monosodium preparation of etharsanol is useless 
against equine surra. The feee-acid etharsanol to a certain degree can control 
artificial infection, provided the cerebrospinal fluid is free of the surra tryp- 
anosomes. On the other hand, where there is already cerebrospinal involve- 
ment, its value is very limited as far as permanent recovery is concerned. 

“In the use of Naganol against artificially infected horses, it has been 
observed that so loug as the fluid of the cerebro^inal system is free of the 
surra organism it is safe to state that infection can be controlled permanently. 
However, with the involvement of the nervous system, Naganol has limited 
value. In the 4 horses artificially infected and with positive cerebrospinal 
fluid, the drug was a complete failure. 

"Attempts to determine the length of time the surra trypanosome appeared 
in the cerebrospinal fluid after its appearance in the peripheral circulation 
were made on 37 horses artificially infected with surra organisms. The results 
were variable. Ton of the 17 animals were positive and the remainder negative. 
The average period before the fluid of the central nervous system was positive 
was 12.2 days, the minimum was 6 days, and the maximum 22 days. On 
the other hand, among horses with negative cerebrospinal fluid, the average 
period was 9.14 days, the minimum was 4, and the maximum 15. This finding 
invariably limits the value of either etharsanol [orl Naganol as trypanocidal 
agents when given alone and intravenously. 

"By administering both etharsanol and Naganol in nonlethal but slightly 
toxic doses and in i^multaneous injections, 3 experimental surra horses with 
positive cerebrospinal fluid and 6 of 10 naturally infected animals were cured. 
Some of the results of the experiments indicate that there is a synergistic 
relation between the two drugs used, which is possibly responsible for the 
complete sterilization of the cerebrospinal fluid concurrently with the circulatory 
system. Lastly, the simultaneous injection of etharsanol and Naganol is far 
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superior to the use of either of the two drugs given alone and intravenously 
for the treatment of equizie surra.” 

Contribution to the study of the virus of Aujeszky’s disease [trans. 
title], P. Remlingeb and J. Bauxy (Anw. Inst. Pasteur, 52 (1934), No. 4f PP- 
361-405). — ^This contribution reports upon the species susceptible, including the 
symptomatology of the experimental disease, routes of infection, pathological 
anatomy, and the differentiation of infectious bulbar paralysis from rabies. 

Pure cultivation of the jSltrable vims isolated from canine distemper, 
M. Shoeteinsack (Kitasato Arch. Bxpt. Med. (Tohyo^, 11 (1934), No. 4, PP- ^7- 
290, pi. J).— This is a report of experimental work with a virus obtained in solid 
culture media from nasal secretion, lung, and liver in many cases of dogs with 
typical respiratory type of distemper. This virus resembles Asterococous my- 
coides, the causative agent of lung plague or pleuropneumonia of cattle, in its 
moiphology and staining properties. 

Dr. Little’s dog book, G. W. Little (New York: Robert M. McBride d Co., 
1934, rev. ed., pp. XX7J+S45, pis. 33, figs. T*).— This is a new and revised 
edition of the work previously noted (E. S. R., 52, p. 886). 

Poultry ailments, W. P. Blount (London: Poultry World, Ltd., [19341, PP- 
X-{-306, figs. 40).— A practical account dealing with the dietetics, physiology, 
and affections of the fowl. 

The present status of our knowledge of coccidiosis in chickens, R. L. 
Mayhew (Poultry Sci., IS (1934), No. 5, pp. 296, 297).— This contribution from 
the Louisiana Esperiment Station, presented at the twenty-sixth annual meeting 
of the Poultry Science Association held at College Station, Tex., in August 1934, 
briefly reviews the life cycle of the causative organism, prevention, treatment, 
effects of an early attack on egg production, and resistance or immunity. 

Studies on coccidiosis. — ^Vn, Effects of starvation and removal of caeca, 
R. L. Mayhew (Poultry fifei., 13 (1934), No. 6, pp. 360-369, figs. 6). — ^In this fur- 
ther contribution (E. S. R., 71, p. 539) from the Louisiana Experiment Station, 
the author describes a method employed in removing surgically the ceca from 
chickens. 

It was found that the absence of the ceca causes no apparent permanent effect 
on the growth of young chickens. It was demonstrated that coccidiosis, on the 
other hand, retards the attainment of normal weight for longer than 3 mo. after 
the attack. “ Data on the effects of cecectomy on egg production are presented, 
and the conclusion seems justified that the absence of the ceca does not interfere 
with egg laying. It has been demonstrated that coccidiosis has considerable 
effect on egg production. Data are presented whirii show that the operation of 
cecectomy performed on layers has no permanent effect upon weight and egg 
production. Results are described which (it is believed) show that removal 
of the ceca of chickens will not prevent coccidiosis. The conclusion is reached 
that the injurious effects resulting from coccidiosis are not due to a destruction 
of the function of the ceca resulting from hemorrhage ; hence, methods of treat- 
ment should not be directed along this line. The effect of coccidioais on growth 
and wei^t is not due to the failure to eat during the period of sickness.” 

Studdes on coccidiosis. — mi. Immunity or resistance to infection in 
chickens, R. L. Mayhew (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 85 (1934), No. 6, pp. 
729-734). — ^In continuation of the studies noted above, evidence is presented 
that suggests the possibility of isolation of families or strains highly susc^tible 
or slightly susc^tible as indicated by the relative number of deaths and cases 
of hmorrhage. ” The results of the inoculations of birds with prerious history 
of infection indicate the lack of development of a protective resistance which 
can be made use of in a practical manner at the present time. That an age 
immunity or resistance is not acquired is indicated by the development of typi« 
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cal cases of coccidiosib in birds inoculated at various a^es between 4 and 
40 weeks.” 

Cross-infection experiments on parasite-free chicks with intestinal coc- 
cidia from the rabhit, K. B. M. Cbooks {Jour. Parasitol., 20 (1934), No. 5, pp. 
277-27P). — ^Baby chicks that were fed large doses of sporulaled oocysts of rabbit 
coGcidia did not show any evidence of coccidial infection. Bimerim media, de- 
scribed from California rabbits in 1931 by Kessel and Jankiewica (B. S. B., 66, 
p. 670), was obtained from Virginia rabbits that liad died tiom coccidiofeis. 
Baby chicks that were fed daily with small doses, and one with large doses, 
for three consecutive days showed no evidence of coccidial infection. 

New observations on the culture of fowl pest [trans. title], H. Plotz 
(Compt. Bend, fifoo. Biol. IParisJ, 116 (1934), No. 25, pp. 956, 957). — This contri- 
bution supplements earlier studies on the cultivation of the virus of fowl pest. 

Fowl-plague in Egypt, A. M. Bachad (Egypt Min. Agr., Tech, and 8c%. 8erv. 
Bui. 140 (1934), pp. 22; 8up., pis. 8). — The author has found that fowl pest 
(fowl plague) in Egypt, which causes a mortality of from 90 to 100 percent of 
the infected fowls, does not differ from the ordinary form found in other 
countries. A list is given of 44 references to the literature. 

ProventHcnlitis in chickens due to flukes, I. E. Newsom and E. N. Stout 
(Vet. Med., 28 (1933), No. 11, pp. 462, 463, figs. 2).— The fluke PsHostomum 
ondatrae Price, described in 1931 from a muskrat and from a California gull, 
is reported to have been the cause in August 1933 of the death of 29 of 42 
8-we^-old White Leghorn chickens on a farm near Craig, Colo., and of 1 ol 
a lot of Rhode Island Red chickens of the same age on the same farm. Later, 
a similar trouble was found to have been experienced on a farm a mile distant 
where 8 Plymouth Bock pullets had died. 

In an examination made of affected birds in these two flocks, a very notice- 
able enlargement of the proventriculus and a deep reddening around the ori- 
fices of the glands weie observed. In the more extreme cases there appeared 
to be a grayish exudate on the surface, simulating ulceration. It appeared 
from the microscopic examination that Hie flukes had not burrowed into the 
glands themselves but had produced the irritation by their presence on the 
surface of the mucous membrane. ODhe total losses were given as 32 in the 
first flock and 10 in the second. 

Present status of pullorum disease, H. Van Boekel (New Englmid Poul- 
tryman mid Northeast. Breeder, 18 (1934), No. 10, pp. 20, 29, 34). — In this contri- 
bution from the Massachusetts Experiment Station it isf pointed out that 
eradication work with pullorum disease is partly or entirely under State regu- 
latory supervision in 26 States, while in the remaining 22 the work is conducted 
by State experiment stations. State extension services, and practicing 
veterinarians. 

” Cionsiderable variation was found to exist regarding the testing method 
employed, disposition of reactors, official grade terms applied to tested flocks, 
and official control over advertising. The total number of birds tested for 
the 1932-^ season by State agencies or those under State supervision was 
3,315,600. The average percentages of reactors ranged from 0 to 18.4. Two- 
thirds of the total tested birds reported are found in the Eastern States. 

“A fl-yr. testing summary for 13 Eastern States shows that the total number 
of tests has Increased ffom 735,851 to 1,597,025. The percentage of positive 
tests has decreased from 3.1 to 1.2. The number of negative flocks (100 per- 
cent tested) has increased from 372 to 1,120.” 

A comparison of the routine rapid whole blood (stained antigen) and 
the routine rapid serum agglutination tests for pullorum disease, J. Bibsoy 
and W. Roach (Ctmad. Jour. Res., 10 (1934), No. 6, pp. 798-806).— In continua- 
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tion of earlier studies (B. S. R., 68, p. 677) the authors report upon 4,429 
birds, comprising 8 flocks, which were given the whole blood agglutination test 
and the rapid serum agglutination test. The diagnoses agreed in the cases of 
4,046 birds as disease free and 261 as infected. 

Of the 122 birds in which there was a disagreement, 43 were diagnosed as 
positive by the whole blood agglutination test and negative by the rapid serum 
agglutination test, while 79 were diagnosed as positive by the rapid serum 
agglutination test and negative by the whole blood agglutination test. When 
102 of these 122 birds were retested, there was a closer agreement between the 
diagnoses made on the basis of the whole blood agglutination and the rapid 
serum agglutination tests than between those made on the basis of the rapid 
serum agglutination test in two laboratories (71.56 and 65.34 percent, respee- 
tivdy). A detailed study of the retests and post-mortmn examination of the 
102 birds is presented. 

Fourteenth Annual report on puUoriun disease eradication in Massachu- 
setts, 1933—34, H. Van Roeexl et al. {MassadhuBetts Bta. Control 8er, Bui. 
73 (1934) t pp, 8). — ^In this annual report on the results of pullorum disease test- 
ing for the 1933-34 season (E. S. E., 70, p. 392) an effort is said to have been 
made to point out such factors as have been overlooked as well as those that 
have been observed in eradicating pullorum disease ftom the flock. During 
this period 262 flocks with 284,916 chickens in 12 counties were tested, of which 

O. 53 percent gave positive reactions to the pullorum infection. 

The results of Government combat of pullorum disease and avian tuber- 
culosis in Hungary in 1923-32 [trans. title], B. Manninges {Berlin. 
Tieraretl Wchnachr., 50 (1934), No. 12, pp. 21(^213; aU. in Yet. Bee., 14 (1934), 
No. 41, p. 1234). — ^ account is given of a voluntary and successful plan worked 
out by the Department of Agriculture of Hungary in an effort to eradicate 
pullorum disease and tuberculosis from poultry flocks and the results achieved 
during a period of 5 yr. 

Immunity in Bous fowl sarcoma and its bearing on the problem of the 
nature of normal and cancerous growths, M. J. A. deb Ligeebis {8o. African 
Imt. Med. Bes. Puls., No. 31 (1934), PP- 193, ftps. 8^).— This contribution is pre- 
sented in connection with a list of six pages of references to the literature. 

A note on pathological changes encomitered in wild ducks, J. P. Tobbey, 

P. Thobp, Jb., and E. Gbaham (Cornell Vet., 24 (1934), No. 4, pp. 289-298, 
figs. 5).— Wild ducks that died in large numbers on an idand in the Illinois 
Eiver near Beardstown, 111., during the fall of 1933 were found upon examina- 
tion to carry lesions of pneumomycosis and microfilaria in their blood stream. 
Aspergillus species injected intravenously into young chicks caused death, and 
gross mycotic pulmonary lesions were visible in intravenously inoculated 
chicks which died within a week following injection but were not visible in 
chicks killed 3 weeks after subcutaneous and intralaryngeal exposure to Asper- 
gillus species. Gross mycotic lesions in the lungs of intravenously injected 
chicks were confirmed by histopathological examination. No significance was 
attached to the presence of microfilaria. 

Cause of mortality of young grouse, C. H. D. Clabkb (Science, 80 (1934), 
No. 2071, pp. 228, 229). — ^Pield studies at Algonquin Park, Ontario, in the sum- 
mer of 1934, are said to have shown that a mortality of at least 60 percent 
among grouse (Bonasa umbellus togata) diicks had taken place in mid-July 
In the area under immediate observation. In practically all adult and young 
birds examined a Leuoooyiozoon was found to be present. Since similar 
parasites are known to be lethal to ducks and turkeys, a connection between 
its occurrence in grouse and the high mortality observed is suspected. 
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Fleas and anaemia in foxes, R. G. Law and A. H. Kennedy (Ontario Game 
and Fisheries Dept. Ann. Bpt., 27 (19SS), pp. The finding that fleas 

were responsible for a severe anemia in foxes at the Ontario Government 
Experimental Fur Farm is reported. The results of red blood corpuscle 
counts and hemoglobin percentage findings in 10 fl-ninfiflig are presented in 
tables. 

Lnngworm in foxes — its control and treatment, K. B. Hanson (Vet. Med., 
29 (J934), No. 1, pp. 12-16). — X practical summai’y of information on lungworms 
in foxes, of which Capillaria aerophila is the species most common on fox 
farms in the United States. 

AGEICTrLTTJEAL ENOnTEEaiNG 

[Agricultural engineering studies by the IVfissonri Station] (Missouri 8ta. 
Bui. S40 (19S4), pp. 15-21, figs. 4). — ^Data are reported as to plans for a combi- 
nation milk house and milking room and a machine shed and horse barn, 
a 3-horse hitch for wagons, and the spacing of tile drains on Missouri soils, 
all by J. G. Wooley; dairy refrigeration studies, hotbed heating, and electric 
brooding, by R. R. Parks; power, labor, and machinery costs on 60 Linn 
County farms and tests of corn planter fertilizer attachments, by M. M. 
Jones and D. D. Smith; the determination of the eflSiciency ol eneigy trans- 
formations in the horse, by Jones and S. Brody; and the capacity of silos, 
by Jones and Smith. 

[Agricultural engineering investigations at the Wisconsin Station] ( 
consin Sta. Bui. 4^S (1934), PP- 52-64, 72, 78, fig. 1). — The progress results of 
studies on the factors causing difiCerences in the severity of soil erosion and 
on the development of a header for harvesting reed canary grass seed are 
briefly presented. 

The influence of the diameter of a cylindrical well upon the quantity of 
water produced, W. G\rdnee and O Affleck (Agr. Engin., 15 (1934), No. 10, 
pp. 85$, 854, fig. i).— This is a highly technical analysis. 

Development of the porous hose method of irrigation in Michigan, O. E. 
Robey (Agr. EngUu, 15 it9S4), No. 8, pp. 282, 288). — A brief historical account 
of the development of this method of irrigation in Michigan is presented as 
a contribution from the Michigan Experiment Station. Some cost data are 
included. 

The durability of mole drains, IT. IT. Ntciiolson (Jour. Agr. 8ci. lEngland], 
24 (1934), No. 2, pp. 185-191, jfis. 2).— In a contribution from Cambridge Uni- 
versity a felatlslicjil analyMs is presented of data from 80 selG(‘ted farms in an 
effort to eorrelatt* mole di*uin durability with the physical properties of the 
soils. 

The data indicate that the physic^al constitution of the soils is the most 
potent factor in the deterioration of mole drains. Apparently the presence of 
even a few sandy or gravelly patches in the clay may be a cause of weakness 
in the whole system. 

Studies of plaster casts of mole drains in clay soil showed that the plaster 
cast method is very useful in following and recording the changes and decay 
to which such drains are subject. It would appear that Assuring, the very 
factor which is most potent in amdiorating the drainage of heavy clays, is 
the chief cause of the decay of the mole channels. Whether these fissures are 
produced naturally by the drying out and the contraction of the clay or 
artificially by the disruptive effects of deep tillages or of mole draining, the 
effects are similar. 
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“Turning to the effects of mole draining operations, it would appear that 
the upheaval and tearing effect which is apparent as the mole plow proceeds 
is all to the good to the estent to which it occurs between the soil surface and 
the mole channel. A comparatively permeable strip of soil is produced to 
about 18 or 24 in. on either side of the mole slit, and this must make it easier 
for excess water at the surface to fund its way into the mole chann^s. Fis^ 
suring in the walls of the channel itself, however, cannot be so favorably re- 
garded, as it must be a cause of weakness and of earlier collapse of the walls. 
It would appear that such flssuring may be due to various causes. The presence 
of small stones or gravel in the clay subsoil is undoubtedly one, while another 
is the angle which the cartridge makes with the surface of the soil. The 
greater this is, the more numerous and substantial are the fissures in the wall 
of the channeL” 

Moisture equivalent, field capacity, and permanent wilting percentage 
and their ratios in heavy soils, R. A. Woke: and M. R. Lewis (Affr, Engin., 15 
{1934), No. 10, pp. 355-362, figs. 3 ). — Studies conducted at the Oregon Experi- 
ment Station in cooperation with the TJ. S. B. A. Bureau of Agricultural 
Engineering are reported which relate to soil moisture constants and their 
ratios as determined for slightly pervious clay soils. Irrigation experiments 
were initiated on two orchards in 1930 and conducted throughout that and the 
two following years. During 1932 additional and more detailed experiments 
dealing with soil moisture and the response of pear trees thereto were started 
at the Medford Branch Station. 

It was found that in soils that appear uniform in structure and texture dif- 
ferences may exist that are not readily discernible in casual examination. 
Study of soil moisture constants at increasing depths below the soil surface 
will interpret these differences in terms of maximum available moisture. With 
the soils studied, the maximum available moisture content generally decreased 
with depth- 

With these soils moisture equivalent generally increases with depths to 3 ft., 
but on the Klamath and Medford station soils (Meyer clay adobe) field ca- 
pacity usually decreases with depth. In the Medford soils the moisture equiva- 
lent is not equal to field capacity. In the 0 to 3-ft. average of the three 
orchards for two heavy soil types, field capacity equaled only 0.83 of the mois- 
ture equivalent. Determinations show the permanent wilting percentage to 
increase with depth VTith Meyer silty clay loam but to remain about the same 
or with a slight tendency to increase with depth at depths from 0 to 3 ft. 
with Meyer clay adobe soiL 

The data ^ow that moisture equivalent-permanent wilting percentage ratio 
derived from any particular depth of soil cannot be applied exactly to any 
other horizon. The ratios for the averages of all plats and half plats in the 
three orchards are for the first foot 2.10; for 1 to 2 ft, 2.17; and for 2 to 3 
ft., 2,19. 

The results show that a field capacity-permanent wilting percentage ratio 
derived from any one soil level cannot accurately be applied to any other soil 
level. The ratios for the averages of all plats and half plats in the three 
orchards are for the depths 0 to 1 ft, 1.93 ; 1 to 2 ft., 1.76 ; and 2 to 3 ft, 1.68. 
The field capacity-permanent wilting percentage ratio decreases with depth, 
but the moisture equivalent-permanent wilting percentage ratio increases with 
depth. 

In general, for the 0 to 3-ft. average the data show that the field capacity- 
permanent vrtlting percentage ratio is less subject to variation from a mean in 
adjoining plats or in plats not adjoining but on similar soU types than the 
moisture equivalent-permanent wilting percentage ratio. 
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The data indicate that, with the soils studied, for practical orchard opera- 
tion in which it is important to know the approxinoiate field capacity and avail- 
able moisture capacity of the soil in the major portion of the root zone, the 
field capacity may be readily determined and the permanent wilting percentage 
for the 0 to 3-ft. average may be approximated by dividing field capacity by the 
factor 1.76. If for any particular reason greater accuracy is desired, the ratio 
found for each foot of depth should be used. 

Floods and accelerated erosion in northern Utah, R. W. Bailey, 0. L. 
Fobsling, and R. J. Bkcraft (U. 8, Dept Agr., Misc. Pub. 196 (1934), PP- 
21, figs. 9). — The studies reported in this publication were conducted by the 
Intermountain Forest and Range Experiment Station in cooperation with the 
Utah Experiment Station and the geology department of Utah State Agricul- 
tural College. The purpose is to present geologic evidence of flood damage 
and to point out that the recent floods in northern Utah constitute abnormal 
run-ofiC and accelerated erosion, thereby marking a radical change from the 
normal rate of gradation of the present geologic epoch and climate. Evidence 
also is presented tending to show tliat this condition can be attributed chiefly 
to the depletion of the plant cover on the watersheds of the drainages involved. 

Pile trestles as channel obstructions, D. L. Yabnell (Z7. 8. Dept. Agr., 
Tech. Bui. 429 (1934), pp. 26, pis. 4, figs. 7). — ^This bulletin presents the results 
of 1,082 experiments on the effect of clean pile trestles in obstructing the flow 
of water which were condiiclod by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Engi- 
neering in cooperation with the University of Iowa. The purpose of the tests 
was to determine the coefScients for use in certain hydraulic formulas for 
calculating the backwater caused by such obstructions. The tests were con- 
ducted on both small size models and on full size single and double track pile 
trestles. 

The results showed that the amount of obstruction to flow offered by pile 
trestles may be deteimined through the use of the proper trestle coefficient in 
any of the approved formulas. The detrimental effect of setting trestle bents 
at an angle with the current is less than might be expected. Little decrease in 
the coefficient, and hence in discharge, occurs unless the angle of the bent with 
the current exceeds 10®. The discharge coefficient for trestle bents set at a 30® 
angle with the current is about 4 percent less than that for bents parallel to 
the current. Some beneficial effect can be obtained by setting trestle bents in 
echelon if a roadway must cross a stream at an angle. If the axis of the 
roadway is at a 60® angle with the current and the bents are set in echelon, the 
Nagler and D’Aubuisson coefficients are about 5 percent greater than those for 
the same trestle crossing the stream at right angles to the current and the 
bents parallel to the current. 

The pile trestle coefficients recommended for use in bridge pier formulas are 
as follows: 


Pae~trcstlc coefiWients recommended for use In bridge-pier formulas 
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Appendixes include an analysis of the D*Aubnisson formula and a comparison 
of the accuracy of the D’Aubuisson, Nagler, and Rehbock formulas, 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1934, T. H. Mac- 
Donau) (U. 8. Dept, Agr,, Bur. PuJ>, Roads Bpt., 1934, PP- — ^This report 
covers the work of the bureau during the year on road construction under the 
Federal-aid road construction acts and under emergency provisions. It also 
reports the progress of studies of costs of construction and of physical researches 
related to highway design. 

Supplement No. 1 to Federal legislation and regulations relating to 
highway construction under the National Industrial Recovery Act, Fed- 
eral aid and National forest roads, flood relief, and miscellaneous matters, 
compiled by the Bureau of Public Roads {U. 8, Dept. Agr., 1934, PP> — ^This 
is a coded text of the legislation supplementing that previously noted (B. S. R., 
70, p. 839). 

Some tests of load capacity of floors made with precast concrete joists, 
R. B. Copeland and P. M. Woodwoeth (Jour. Amer. Concrete Inst,, 5 (1934), 
No. 4, pp. 311-S24, figs. 8).— This is a progress report of an investigation of the 
structural performance of a floor construction consisting of precast reinforced 
concrete joists with cast-in-pIace or precast 2- or 2.5-in. reinforced concrete slab. 

The purpose and scope of the tests so far made are (1) investigation of the 
influence of proportions, consistency, type, and grading of aggregate on placea- 
bility, strength, and appearance of the concrete; (2) tests on 27 specimens to 
determine the Clearing strength at the joint with bond effected by different 
means ; and (3) uniform loading of 12 panels 14 by 4 ft. and 4 panels 14 by 2 ft. 
to determine deflection at midspan, strains in concrete and tensile steel, and 
the general behavior of the panel with load increase. 

This study and later experience in casting 32 joists 14 ft. 8 in. long demon- 
strated that satisfactory results can be obtained with hand spading and suit- 
able concrete mixtures. Because of the greater shrinkage, however, with the 
wet consistencies, large amount of flne aggregate, and richness of mix necessi- 
tated by this method of placing, the use of mechanical means of compacting 
should receive consideration. 

The tests of joint strength showed tliat joint strengths produced with concrete 
i)ond ranged from 280 to 340 lb. per square inch of bonding area. Metal 
ties of any substantial type increase the joint strength remaining after frac- 
ture of the concrete bond. With the particular joist dc'sign investigated, the 
strength of joists with concrete bond may be expected to be ftom 5 to 6 times 
the horizontal shear allowed with plain anchorage and from 3.3 to 4 times the 
shear allowed with special anchorage. 

The performance and results as to load capacity, deflection, and measured 
stresses of panels with slab and joist connected with a concrete bond, with or 
without metal ties, indicated sujQScient joint strength and interaction between 
slab and joist as to permit the use of the usual flexure formulas and allowable 
working stresses for T-beams in the design of floors of this type. Panels with 
monolithic slab and concrete bond gave ratios of ultimate load capacity to 
maximum design live load of 85 lb. per square foot, ranging from 2.8 to 3.7. 
With all panels tested the deflection at design load was substantially less than 
Heo or the span length. There appeared to be no great difference in per- 
formance or results with different types of reinforcements. Results and per- 
formance of panels with joists made with different types of concrete compared 
so closely as to indicate that the type of aggregate of the joist concrete is not 
an important factor. For the range of conditions studied, strength of slab 
concrete had no marked effect on the ultimate load capacity of the floor con- 
struction. While metal ties of the type used may be r^rded as deiflrable 
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sapplemental connections, their use did not increase load capacity over that 
obtained with concrete bond alone. 

New ideas in the construction of low-cost concrete floors, W. G. Kaisibr 
(Agr, Engin., 15 No. 9, pp. 527-329, figs. 5 ). — ^Technical information is 

given on the use of precast concrete joists in floor construction, together with 
data on laboratory strength tests. 

Floor panels with stressed plywood coverings, G. W. TRAYi* (U. 8. DepU 
Agr., Forest 8erv., Fotest Prod. JM, J93i, pp. id, figs. 3 ). — ^Tests are reported 
in which panels were used consisting of relatively shallow joists to the top 
of which plywood suitable for a subfloor was nailed and glued, and to the 
bottom of which thinner plywood, to serve as a ceiling in lieu of plaster, 
was also nailed and glued. The panels were tested over a span of 13.6 ft 
with load applied at the third points. 

The results indicate that floor panels made with stressed top and bottom 
coverings, such as with plywood glued to joists to form a box girder, can be 
made with satisfactory strength and stiffness. For a panel length of 14 ft. 
a joist height of 5% in. appears suitable, which means an appreciable reduc- 
tion in the thickness of the floor system aside from any consideration of less 
material and labor costs. In order to obtain sufficient stiffness in panels over 
14 ft. in length a joist depth greater than 5% in. or thicker plywood than 
that used in the tests would be required, although the former would furnish 
the added stiffness with less material The stiffness of floor panels made 
in the fashion described can be calculated with reasonable accuracy by neglect- 
ing the plies of the coverings that run at right angles to the length and by 
using flve-sixths of the modulus of elasticity for the wood of which the 
plywood is made, based on corresponding moisture content values. 

The bending of wood, T. R. C. Wilson (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Forest 8erv., For- 
est Prod. Lab., 1933, pp. 12, figs. 3; also %n Wood Prod., 11 (1933), Nos. 10, pp. 
11, 12, figs. 3; 11, pp. 13, U, 16, figs. 5; 12, pp. 13, U, figs. 2).-- Technical infor- 
mation is presented on the process of bending wood for various purposes. 

Painting exterior woodwork, P. L. Bbownb (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Forest 8erv., 
Forest Prod. Lab., 1934, pp. 5, pis. 2). — ^Practical information on the subject, 
based on studies at the U. S. D. A. Forest Products Laboratory, is presented 
briefly. 

Durability of paint on wood treated with zinc chloride, F. L. Bbowne 
(Amer. Wood-Preservers' Assoo. Proe., 30 (1934), PP- 410-430, figs. 5). — ^The 
painting characteristics of wood treated with zinc chloride for preservation 
against decay were studied at the U. S. D. A. Forest Products Laboratory by 
observation of practical installations and by a carefully planned series of ex- 
posure tests in which matched specimens of woo(i were used with and with- 
out treatment. For interior surfaces the presence of as much as 1.5 lb. per 
cubic foot of zinc chloride in boards 1 in. thick does not affect the b^avior 
of interior flat or gloss paint signiflcantly. For exterior surfaces it is en- 
tirely practicable to maintain zinc-treated wood with ordinary linseed oil 
paints, but the paints do not last so long on wood containing zinc chloride 
as they do on untreated wood. When wood treated with zinc chloride is 
primed with aluminum paint before applying ordinary white paint, the dur- 
ability of the coating is greatly improved. Wood treated with a mixture of 
2 parts of zinc chloride and 1 part of sodium dichromate by weight holds 
paint fully as well as similar but untreated wood. Since at least half of the 
zinc chloride in such a mixture must remain in the wood as such and whatever 
zinc diediromate is formed by the rest of the mixture is toxic in laboratory 
tests, the mixture offers promise as a wood preservative, although service tests 
to determine that point are lacking. The mixture ol zinc chloride and sodium 
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didiroznate zaay be given serious consideration for uses in wbidbi preservation 
is necessary and inRTiTnnTn economy in paint maintenance is desired^ ani 
where service records proving satisfactory effectiveness as a preservative are 
not considered essential. 

!Ferroiis metals: Their treatments and propei*ties for agricultural mar 
chinery, H. Bornstein {Agr. Enguu, 15 (1934), No. 8, pp. 276-279, figs, 4 ), — 
This is a technical analysis of alloying and heat treatment of ferrous metals for 
use in farm machinery parts. 

Farm and machine (Farm and Machine [Inst Res. Agr. BngVn., Univ. Ox- 
ford}, 1 (1934), PP- 94, pis. 5).— -This publication comprises the report of the 
Institute for Research in Agricultural Engineering of the University of Oxford 
for the year ended September 1933 and miscellaneous papers based on research 
by the institute on tractor developments in 1933, stationary and portable engines 
for farm work, pneumatic tires for farm carts, haymaking and harvesting 
development, survey of mechanized farms, St. Jolin’s College Farm at Long 
Wittenham, the needs at the farmer and the responsibility of electricity supply 
undertakings, electric motors for farms, sulfuric acid spraying in 1933, and 
alternatives to mole draining. 

A brief description of agricultural engineering research agencies throughout 
the world is included, together with an abridged tractor data sheet. 

Barvesting alfalfa with a windrow pick-up baler, J. B. Davidson and 
W. H. Carter (Iowa 8ta. Bui. 322 (1934), pp. 201-216, figs. 8). — ^This bulletin 
reports the results of experiments in 1933 with a windrow pick-up baler. It 
was found that excellent quality hay may be made with this machine. 

In the tests efficiency in the operation of the baler was found to be largely 
dependent upon two factors — (1) a windrow of sufficient size to furnish hay 
at a rate near the capacity of the machine but not so fast as to neces- 
sitate stops, and (2) the skill of the operators, particularly of the feeder 
and the bale tier. 

An estimate of the cost of baling when 1.59 tons per hour were baled was 
$2JL7 i)er ton. Increasing the capacity to 2.75 tons per hour lowered the es- 
timated cost to $1.42 per ton. An average of 4.5 hp. was required from the 
power take-off of the tractor to operate the baler. A drawbar pull of 850 lb. 
was required to draw the baler on level ground. In operating the baler an 
independent clutch for the power take-off would be very convenient An auxil- 
iary engine to operate the baler would furnish the same advantages. 

Hay baled directly from the windrow will store satisfactorily if the water 
content is sufficiently low. Hay containing as much as 23 percent moisture can 
be baled with reasonable safety, although under some conditions there might 
be sufficient heat developed to result in a loss of color and a lowering of the 
grade. The windrow pick-up baler presents a good opportunity for saving a 
large proportion of the leaves of the alfalfa plant 

Machinery for applying atomized oil spray, O. 0. French (Agr. Engin., 
15 (1934), No. 9, pp. 324^-326, 329, figs. 11). — The results of tests of the com- 
pressed air and blower types of oil spraying machinery conducted at the 
California Experiment Station are reported. 

The compressed air sprayer tests showed that the relationship between air 
pressure and globule size is a straight-line function. As the pressure was in- 
creased the globule size decreased, as did also the range of globule sizes. 
Yery little difference in average globule size resulted when oils of two different 
viscosities, namely, 35 and 60 saybolt seconds at IOC* F., were used. 

The results with the blower sprayer showed that as the oil pressure is in- 
creased from 30 to 100 lb. per square inch the globule si 2 se increases from 
an average of 90 up to 107 microns. 
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Application of steam in the sterilization of soils, A. H. S^nnkb (U. 8» 
Dept Agr,, Tech, Bui 443 (1934), PP- ^0, figs, 5).— A description of common 
methods of steam sterilization of soils and the physical principles involved 
in steam sterilization is followed by an account of an investigation the objects 
of which were to determine the effect of initial steam pressure on the final 
moisture content of the soil, the final temperature of the soil, the quantity of 
steam needed, and the effect of the available horsepower on the task of soil 
sterilization. The tests were conducted out-ef-4oors on a plat of selected soil 
consisting of a brown fine sandy loam mixed with well-rotted horse manure, 
so as to approximate a soil frequently found in greenhouses. 

The results showed that it is not possible to obtain a soil temperature in 
excess of about 212'* F. without the use of superheated steam. The moisture 
content of the soil increases during sterilization, but the increase is not mate- 
rially affected by variations in steam pressure. Increasing the initial steam 
pressure does not decrease the quantity of steam required to sterilize the soil. 
The pressure of the steam under the pans remains constant at the various boiler 
horsepowers due to heaving of the pan and increased escape of steam into the 
air as the boiler horsepower is increased. The pressure in the tile increases as 
the boiler horespower is increased. 

With the tile method, roughly 1 sq. yd. of soil may be sterilized per boiler 
horsepower. With the pan method 3 sq. ft. per boiler horsepower may be 
sterilized. About 2 lb. of coal are required per square foot of soil surface with 
both the tile and pan methods. The capacity of a steam heating main is 
greatly increased when used to convey steam for sterilization because of the 
absence of appreciable back pressure. 

Forcing gladiolus outdoors by heating the soil with electricity, J. K. 
Tavusnstti and S. L. BMSWBXiiER (California 8ta, Bui 584 (1934), PP» 14, 
figs. 8 ), — ^The results of a series of experiments conducted during the winter 
and spring seasons of 1931, 1932, and 1933 are reported, the purpose of which 
was to determine the effect and costs of this method of forcing outdoors. 

The first year plants were grown in an uncovered frame, the second in the 
open field, and the third in a covered frame. The corms used in all the ex- 
periments were between 1.5 and 2 in. in diameter. The soil was warmed by 
a special heating cable consisting of a resistance wire insulated with f^ted 
asbestos and enclosed in a lead sheath about 0.25 in. in diameter. This cable 
had a resistance of 0.5 ohm per foot and was connected to a 110-v circuit. 

In the tests with the uncovered frames with two varieties of gladiolus the 
growth in the heated bed was always considerably more advanced than in the 
check bed. At first the foliage was a light green, but as the season advanced 
it became normal and the quality of flowers produced was in no way inferior. 
In the heated bed both varieties began to bloom about 2 weeks earlier than in 
the unheated and had finished before 25 percent of the latter had bloomed. 

In the open field tests with six varieties, 8 beds, each 18 in. wide and 23 ft 
long, were used, 4 being heated and 4 unheated. Three varieties were exposed 
to 60- and 102-day periods of heating. In each instance those varieties receiv- 
ing the shorter period of heat began blooming before or as soon as those 
receiving the maximum amdunt. In all varieties the unheated corms b^n to 
bloom from 10 to 22 days later than the heated. 

In 1933 the plantings of five varieties were made in four 6 by 30 ft. outdoor 
frames, 3 of which were heated and 1 unheated. During the first 0 weeks 
of the heating period all of the frames were covered at ni^t and on cloudy 
days by sash made of wax-impregnated muslin. 

118390-^6 8 
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The results obtained in the covered frames were in complete accord with those 
secured in the uncovered, and open field beds. They also indicated that the 
beneficial effect of soil heating was in the early stages of growth and that 
continuous heating was not necessary. In each instance the heated plats began 
blooming first and at practically the same date. The time required, however, 
for 75 percent of the plants to bloom was considerably shorter on the plats 
heated 91 and 63 days than on the one heated for 35 days. All varieties except 
one diowed a more favorable response to the 63-day period. In practically all 
varieties 75 percent of the heated corms had been cut before 25 percent of the 
unheated were harvested. 

The results in general showed that the time required for gladiolus to bloom 
was shortened from 2 to 6 weeks by heating the soil with electricity to a tem- 
perature of between 60® and 70® F. Heating for about 60 days gave as good 
results as heating for about 100 days — ^in some cases better. Heating for 35 
days was beneficial but did not give as good results as heating for 60 or 100 
days. The quality and number of spikes produced were not affected by heating 
the soil. 

The cost of heating the soil depends upon the temperature maintained and the 
method of planting. With electricity at 2 ct. per kilowatt-hour the cost of heat- 
ing the soil in an uncovered frame was 2.4 et. per square yard per day for main- 
taining a temperature about 16® above normal. In raised beds in the open 
field the cost of heating was 3.9 and 2.1 ct. per square yard per day for increas- 
ing the temperature 16® and 11®, respectively. In frames covered with wax-im- 
pregnated muslin the cost of heating was about 2.5 ct. per square yard per day 
for increasing the temperature 20®. 

Trench silos, R C. Miller {Ohio Bta. Bimo. Buh 111 {IBBlj), pp, 205-307). — 
Practical information is given on the construction of trench silos for Ohio 
conditions. 

Electric brooding of chicks. — ^I, Heat requirements, W. T. Ackerman, 
T. B. Ohajsies, G. M. Foulkrod, A. E. Teppeb, and F. D. Reed Sempshire 
8ta, Giro. 46 (1934), PP- fiffs. 7).— Experiments are reported in which the 
brooding of chicks by electricity In colony brooder houses was successfully car- 
ried out through the winter and spring of 1933-34. 

One of the coldest 'v^inters on record was experienced, the temperature going 
as low as 30® F. below zero, and for several days at a time the average for 
a 24-hour period was approximately zero. Notwithstanding this extreme tem- 
perature, the losses were reasonable. 

The growth of diicks was very favorable, uniformity was in evidence, and 
feathering was somewhat more rapid than in similar lots under hot water 
brooding. Comparisons between chicks in insulated and noninsulated houses 
with reference to feed consumption, weight gains, condition of chicks, condition 
of litter, and kilowatt-hours of electricity consumed ^owed practically no differ- 
ences. The use of insulation on walls and ceilings seemed unwarranted. 

It was found that during extremely cold weather the litter just outside the 
edge of the hover became so damp, due to moisture condensation, that frequent 
removal was necessary. There was not sufficient heat loss from the electric 
brooder to evaporate moisture so deposited. 

The 4 houses used in this study were of the individual colony type, 2 having 
shed roofs and 2 having combination gables. 

l>esigni]ig insulation into farm buildings, G. D. Andrews (Agr. Bngin., 15 
(19S4)f No. 10, pp. $50-352, figs. 2). — ^Technical information is given for use in 
designing insulation. 

1 Sanitation in relation to the production of farm commodities (Agr. 

j Engin., 15 (19$4), No. 8, pp, 284^ 285). — This is the report of the American 
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Society of Agricultural Engineers’ subcommittee of the Joint Committee on 
Bural Sanitation sponsored by that society, the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, and the Conference of State Sanitary Engineers. It is a brief review 
of experiment station research bringing out the points of coordination between 
agricultural engineers and commodity specialists with reference to the impor- 
tant sanitary engineering aspects of production. 

The action of water on lead with special reference to the supply of 
drinking water, H. Ingleson {[Ot, Brit.l Dept, Sci. and Indus, Res,, Water 
Pollut, Res,, Tech. Paper 4 {1934) ^ PP* VI +113 ), — ^This is a summary of exist- 
ing knowledge on the subject. In addition to brief descriptions of the work 
of previous investigators, sections are included dealing with lead poisoning 
from drinking water in different parts of the world and the protective measures 
adopted. 

AGEICiniiTTrEAL ECONOMICS 

[Investigations in agricultural economics at the Missouri Station, 
1932—331 (Missoun 8ta Bui. 340 {1934), PP* 2Z-26, fig. 1 ), — ^Findings in inves- 
tigations not previously noted are reported as to the economic use of power, 
labor, and machinery in crop production, by O. R. Johnson and B. H. Frame, 
in which data obtained in cooi>eration with the U. S. D. A. Bureaus of Animal 
Industry and Agricultural Engineering in 7 counties are given as to disking 
and plowing, com planting, and husking corn ; relation of farm improvements 
to earnings, by Johnson; cost of family living on the farm, by Frame, using 
data for 72 farms in Atchison County; the farm real estate situation in 
Missouri, by 0. H. Hammar and R. E. Moore; a map showing the average 
county tax rates from 1926 to 1930, inclusive, and tax delinquency in 13 
counties in Missouri, by Hammar; and the average expenditures, 1914-31, 
in 10 counties for agricultural extension, criminals, hospitals, paupers, insane, 
salaries and fees, miscellaneous, roads, and schools, by Hammar and G. T. 
Barton. 

[Investigations in agricultural economics at the Ohio Station] {Ohio 8ia. 
Bimo. Bui. 171 {1934), pp. 207-dlO ). — ^Included are (1) some findings in a study 
of tlie agricultural activities of 202 rural uonfarm families m the vicinity 
of Columbus, made by F. L. Morison, as to cash incomes from agricultural 
activities, value of home-grown foodstuffs consumed and sold, size of tracts 
operated, etc.; (2) a table by J. I. Falconer showing the August 1934 price 
and the August parity price for various Ohio farm products; and (3) a table 
by Falconer bringing the index numbers of production, prices, and income 
down through August 1934 (E. S. R., 72, p. 272). 

[Investigations in agricultural economics at the Wisconsin Station, 
1932-33] {Wisconvn 8ta. Bui. 428 {1934), PP- — ^Results of investi- 

gatLons not previously noted are reported as to a survey of Langdale County 
land resources made in cooperation with the extension service, the geological 
and natural history survey, the conservation department, and the department 
of agriculture and markets of the State and the Forest Service, U. S. D. A. 
Tables are included and discussed showing areas in agriculture and forests 
and assessed valuation, areas of each type in different soil and ownership 
classes, areas in different soil classes delinquent in taxes, and the taxes per 
acre of forest and agricultural lands and in diffeient land classes and different 
soil classes in ownership. 

In a discussion of milk distributors’ margins compared veith prices dairymen 
receive, the changes in the percentage of milk sold as surifius are discussed 
and a table is included showing the part of the retail price of milk going to 
dealers and farmers in the periods 1927-29 and 1931-33. 
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The increase in livestock trucking during recent years, the death losses in 
truck and railroad shipments, and the possibilities of truck shipments by 
livestock shipping associations are discussed. 

The agricultural outlook for 1935 (U. 8. Dept Agr,, Misc. Pul. 215 ll9Si), 
pp. 152). — ^“Tbis report presents a summary of facts bearing upon the present 
situation and probable developments with respect to agricultural production 
and marketing in 1935. The best available information has been assembled and 
carefully studied before preparing statements designed to help farmers in mak- 
ing decisions for the next year’s operations. These statements were prepared 
by the staff of Bureau of Agricultural Economics and have been considered in 
detail and revised in conference with agricultural economists ffom the agri- 
cultural colleges, experiment stations, and extension services of the States, as 
well as others representing other bureaus of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and the FUrm Credit Administration. 
0[lie conclusion, therefore, presents a composite result of the best Judgment of 
the representatives of these several agencies. 

In the preparation of these reports the workers had available information 
contained in the several reports on the drought, prepared by the Bureau, the 
facts regarding the results of the various adjustment and marketing agreement 
programs, as well as a large amount of special data assembled for use in 
planning these activities. The facts concerning foreign competition and demand 
were also more comprehensive than have been available at any time in the 
past, as a result of the numerous special studies which are being made on 
general subjects relating to foreign-trade agreements.” 

It deals with domestic and foreign demand for agricultural products ; agri- 
cultural credit; farm labor, equipment, and fertilizer; farm-family living; and 
the outlook for different crops, different kinds of livestodt, and livestock and 
poultry products. 

Achieving a balanced agriculture (TJ. 8. Dept Agr., Agr. Adjust Admin., 
Field Inform. Sect., 1934, pp. 11+52. figs. 4). — ^This pamphlet was prepared by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. The first four dbiapters “show 
why surpluses of farm produce were ruining American agriculture at the time 
of the adoption of the Boosevelt Administration's agricultural adjustment pro- 
gram. The fifth chapter gives figures on the actual farm situation as it was 
when that program was first applied.” The next three dbapters explain the 
fundamentals of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. “They show what is meant 
by ‘ parity’ prices. They describe how production is controlled through benefit 
payments, marketing agreements, and Ileuses. They discuss the processing 
taxes by which production control is being financed.” The next chapter “ gives 
a brief description of certain other policies of the Boosevelt Administration 
from which the American farmer has received assistance in addition to that 
provided by the Agricultural Adjustment Act, policies whidi have raised the 
general price level, and policies whidi have aimed to increase the purchasing 
power of groups that normally buy large quantities of farm products. The final 
chapter summarizes the improvements in the farm situation which took place, 
largely due to the infiuence of these policies, between 1982 and 1^.” 

Iowa State Planning Board Progress Report, 1934 (lAmesI: Iowa State 
Plamtmg Bd., 1934, pp. [6'\+lVJII)+507, pis. 149, figs. 6). — ^This is a prelimi- 
nary report, in multlgraphed form, of progress of the Iowa State Planning 
Board submitted to the National Resources Board. It is divided into four 
parts as follows: Land utilization in Iowa with sections and projects on a 
land use program, fish and game, part time farming in Iowa, industrial recre- 
ational project, historic and scenic, and surveys, maps, and plans; water 
resources of Iowa wtih sections and projects on wril core analysis and water 
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analysis, precipitation, flood control, and stream flow, public water supply and 
waste disposal, meandered stream survey, other water resources, and lower 
Des Moines River pioject ; social resources ol Iowa with sections and projects 
on population and social trends, rural, secondary, and adult education, health 
and housing, zoning and city and regional planning, public relations, and legis- 
lation ; and industrial resources of Iowa with sections and projects on transpor- 
tation, indu«4try and business, public service, and public works. 

The objectives, the problems, and the method of procedure for each project 
are described and discussed, and the available data and results of the investi- 
gations are summarized in text, tables, charts, maps, etc. 

Ijand utilization in Minnesota: A State program for the cut-over lands 
{Minneapolis: TJnw, Minn. Press, 1934, PP- MV-^289, pi. 1, figs. ^7).— -This is 
the flnal report of the committee appointed in 1932 by the Governor of Minne- 
sota to study the effects on the economic and social life of the communities and 
on the welfare of the State of the reversion to the State of large areas of tax- 
delinquent cut-over land in the northern counties. The physical and climatw* 
features affecting land use, land policies in Minnesota, social and economic 
effects of past land development, population trends and land use, present and 
possible future need for agricultural land, forest lands — ^their present condition 
and future development, the use of land for recreation, water and mineral 
resources as related to land use, taxation as it affects land use, local government 
under changed land use conditions, the financial relations of State and local 
governments, and future use of land in Minnesota are discussed. The findings 
are summarized and recommondations made. 

Appendixes include the letter of the Governor appointing the committee, his 
outline of the field to be covered, a progress and an interim report of the com- 
mittee, the Wisconsin zoning law, and a typical Wisconsin county zoning ordi- 
nance. An annotated bibliography of the sources of information concerning 
problems of land utilization in Minnesota is also included. 

History of farm land prices in eleven Nebraska counties, 1873—1938, 
E. H. Hinman {Nelnaska 8ta. Res Bui. 72 (1934), PP- ^0, figs. 17). — ^This bulle- 
tin is based on records of 76,544 true sales of farm land by warranty deed dur- 
ing the period 1873-1933 and 14,418 other transfers during the period 1929-33 
in 7 counties (Clay, Slllmore, Otoe, Polk, Seward, Saline, and York) in soutli- 
eastem Nebraska where 50 percent or more of the acreage was in farms and 
40 percent or more of the income in 19>29 was deriv('d from cash sale of grain 
or other crop specialties; in 2 counties (Merrick and Platte) in the east central 
part of the State in which 50 percent or more of the farm acreage was in live- 
stock farms; in 1 county (Logan) in the sand-hill grazing area in the western 
part of the State; and in 1 county (Box Butte) in the Nebraska panhandle 
where ranching predominates. Tlie data for the :^ears 1910-33 for all counties 
were obtained from county deed registers. Por the period 1873-1909 the data for 
Box Butte, Logan, and York Counties were also obtained from the same source, 
while those for the other counties were obtained chiefly from reports of land 
transactions published in the local new^pers. 

Tables and charts are included and discussed showing for each section, by 
years 1873-1933, the number of sales by warranty deed, number of acres sold, 
total consideration and relative consideration (191(>-14==100), and the sales 
price per acre; the distribution of the sales, 1919-33, by price groups and by 
size of tracts; for 1874^-1033 the sales per 100 farms, such sales compared with 
value per acre and acres sold per 100 acres in farms; the velocity of sales in 
York and Box Butte Counties, 1917-20; and transfers, 1920-33, in eadl section 
by true sales, foreclosures, token, quitclaim deeds, etc., and to credit corpora- 
tions. The effects of farm income, commodity prices, mortgage interest rates, 
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transportation costs, soil types, and other factors on land prices are discussed 
briefly. 

The average price per acre in the 7 southeastern counties rose from $6 in 
1876 to $180 in 1920 and then declined to $77 during the first 8 months of 1988. 
In the 2 east central livestock counties the average prices were $5, $165, and 
$74, respectively. In Logan County the prices increased from $2 in 1884 to $29 
in 1921 and then declined to $6 in 1933. In Box Butte County the increase was 
from less than $2 to $43 in 1921, followed by a decline to $16. The percentages 
of true sales of all transfers decreased from 81 in both the eastern and western 
areas in 1920 to 30 in the 9 eastern counties and 21 in the 2 western counties in 
1933. The percentages of foreclosures increased from 0.3 to 14 in the eastern 
counties and from 0.5 to 26 in the western counties. 

Land price, 1914-33, followed the trend of Nebraska farm income, but the 
changes were much less extreme, and there was a lag of 1 or 2 yr. From 1873 to 
1894 the general commodity and the farm land price indexes moved in opposite 
directions, that for land rising; from 1899 to 1910 both increased, but the in- 
crease for the land prices was the greater; and from 1914 to 1933 the two 
indexes corresponded quite closely. 

Mortgage interest rates in 11 townships studied in southeastern Nebraska 
declined from 11 percent in 1874 to about 5.5 percent in 1906 and then remained 
practically stationary, except during the period 1917-22. Land turn-over during 
the period of peak prices was more rapid for rough, rolling, sandy, and clayey 
land than for better land. Foreclosures and other forced sales were most 
numerous for the types of soil which sold most rapidly during the peak price 
period. 

Farm building studies in northwest Missouri, J, C. Wooisrsr (Missouri Sta, 
Bes. Bui. 218 (1934)* pp* 4S, flffs. 31).— A survey was made of 100 farms on 
Marshall silt loam in Nodaway County, representative of the more valuable 
lands of the State in 1929, and of 110 farms in the Grundy area in Linn 
County, representative of meduim lands in 1930. 

Tables, charts, equations, and correlations show the relations of replacement 
costs of living and service buildings to such factors as present worth, size of 
farm, distance to market, crop index, real estate value, number of crop acres, 
number of animal units, labor income, and returns per $1 worth of feed fed; 
of percentage of real estate in buildings to size of farm; operating costs to 
value of feed fed; value of poultry buildings to returns per $1 worth of feed 
fed ; annual cost of buildings to feed fed per $100 of such costs ; etc. 

Spouting increased the life of buildings 41 percent, foundations 8 in. high 
or higher 43 percent, and painting only when built 21 percent and as needed 
43.5 percent. First painting (3 coats) on bams yielded 3.73 percent, and 
painting as needed 3.22 percent interest compounded annually on the invest- 
ment. Crop acres accounted for 4.1 percent of the variations in replacement 
costs of service buildings, crop index accounted for 26.2 percent, and number 
of animal units for 29.3 percent. Distance ftom market had little, if any, 
effect on investment in buildings. Investment in buildings yi^ded 88 ct on 
the dollar invested. 

On a majority of the farms the service buildings were less than 85 percent 
adequate for the livestock owned. Such buildings made up 5.7 percent of the 
cost of producing livestock and livestock products. Efficiency in lay-out of 
buildings and fields did not seem to Influence efficiency in the use of labor. The 
average investment per animal in buildings for different kinds of livestock 
were for work stock $95, dairy cows $108.13, stock cattle $39.90, brood sows 
$24.47, stock hogs $7.25, hens $1.68, and sheep $10.87. The annual costs were 
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per horse $7.16, cow $8.14, brood sow $1.84, and per hen 13 ct. Adequate 
service buildings required an average investment of $18,27 per acre. 

State measures for the relief of agricultural indebtedness in the United 
States, 1983 and 1934, compiled by M. T. Olcott and L. O. Beecaw (Z7. 8. 
Dept. Affr., Bur. Apr. Econ., Apr. Econ. BiUiop. 53 (193 'f), pp. This 

compilation, which indudes the text of the statutes passed at the regular and 
special sessions of the State legislatures in 1933 and 1934 and the court 
decisions on the constitutionality of the measures, supplements that previously 
noted (B. S. R., 69, p. 604). Legislation providing additional credit for farmers 
is not included. 

Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930: Taxes on farm property 
in the United States, W. B. Jenkins (Wasliinpton: O. 8. Bur. of the Census, 
19BB, pp. IF+lSd, fips. %^). — ^Most of the data included were obtained in the 
general agricultural census of 1930, and the figures in general are those for 
the calendar year 1929. Some of the data are fur the United States as a 
whole, some for States with district subtotals, but the bulk is for 100 selected 
counties grouped into somewhat definite areas in 11 States selected to repre- 
sent different types of farming areas, good farming and poor farming areas, 
and areas with a minimum urban influence on farm values and taxes. Chap- 
ters present and discuss tables and maps showing (1) the amount of Federal, 
State, and local revenues, the functional distribution of State and local expendi- 
tures, the relation of taxes to income, and the assessment of farm property; 
(2) the census as a source of farm tax information; (3) the average tiixes 
on farm real estate per acre and per $100 of full valuation in different States, 
and the ratio of farm real estate taxes to all farm property taxes ; and (4) the 
assessment of farm real estate according to value of farm, size of farm, aver- 
age value per acre and average value of farm and per acre when the otlier 
factor is hdd constant, and the relation of taxes and gross income from 
cash-rented farms. 

Economic readjustments in the dairy industry in Delaware, It. O. Baus- 
MAN (Delaware 8ta. Bui. 190 (19S4), pp. Ill, fips. This study is based 
chiefly on from 193 to 226 farm records for the years 1028, 1929, and 1930 
obtained from farmers in the Middletown, Benton, and Bast Dover areas, 
data from milk distributors, and previous studies made by the station in the 
Middletown area covering the years 1934 and 1924. Tables and charts com- 
pare the data obtained, for the most part with an accompanying discussion. 
Comparison is made of the orgiinizatioii on the better and the poorer paying 
farms. 

The average amount of milk or milk equivalent sold per farm per year in 
the Middletown area was 38,938 lb. in 1914 and 67,185 lb. in 1928-30. Only 
about 25 percent of the farms studied in 1914 marketed their dairy products 
as fluid milk. In 1928-30 every farm marketed fluid milk, and dairying was 
a major source of income on all farms. In general, increasing the acreage of 
fl^d com, sweet com, wheat, intensive cash crops, mixed hay, and pasture 
did not increase labor income signiflcantly. Farms where labor, management, 
and capital were concentrated on the dairy enterprise returned appreciably 
better net incomes than those with smaller and lower grade herds. 

Season of frei^enlng, amount of mixed hay fed, acreage of wheat pasture 
and rotation pasture, and feeding of silage had no significant influence on 
milk production per cow. Feeding legume hay and the quality of the cows 
as measured by value had an appreciable influence. Cows freshening in the 
fall produced more milk than those freshening in the spring, due to receiving 
more grain. Many dairymen are feeding too much or too little grain. A 
close ration existed between seasonal variation in milk sold and net incomes. 
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The optimum incomes were earned where approximately the basic amount of 
milk was sold in the first quarter of the year, not to exceed 120 percent of 
the basic amount in the second quarter, and not less than 80 percent of the 
basic amount in the third quarter. 

About one-half of the dairymen had adjusted themselves to the basic-sur- 
plus plan, about one-third were producing excessive surplus milk, and about 
one-sixth were over-adjusted. The basic-surplus plan increased the manage- 
ment risk. Normally, the average monthly surplus was about 12 percent. 

The New Zealand dairy indnstry, G. A. Duncan {Palmerston North, N. Z,: 
H, If. Young, 19SS, pp. XIV +395). —This is a textbook on the formation, admin- 
istration, accounts, finance, costing, and statistics of dairy factory companies. 
Specimen forms and rulings of books and records are given. Included also is 
a review of the New Zealand dairy industry outlining the industry and dis- 
cussing its present organization, the constitution of cooperative dairy com- 
panies, the Dairy Industry Act, 1908, and amendments and general regulations, 
and the Dairy Produce Export Control Act, 1923, and amendments. 

British sugar beet: Ten years* progress under the subsidy, A. Bbidoes 
and R N. Dixet (Oxford: Univ. Oxford, Agr. Boon. Res, Inst, 1934, pp. 92 ). — 
This is a report of 10 years’ progress under the British Sugar (Subsidy) Act, 
1925. The dev^opment of the industry; its effect on other crops, the live- 
stock industry, farm capitalization, and agricultural employment; and the 
future of the Industry are discussed. Analysis is made for the period 1924- 
32 of the costs for labor, manure, fertilizers, lime, rents and rates, trans- 
portation, yields, returns, etc. 

Cotton production in Egypt, P. K. Nobbis (27. R Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 451 
(1934)9 PP- 45, figs. 12). — ^The climate, soils, irrigation, population, land tenure, 
and crop rotation of Egypt are described, and the cost items in the production 
of cotton, acreage and production, cotton-producing districts and yields in each, 
the factors influencing acreage yields, the effects of governmental action on 
cotton production of the country, and the factors influencing future production 
are discussed. 

Production increased up to 1914, in which year 1,334,000 bales were harvested 
from 1,822,000 acres. During the last 5 yr. the acreage has fluctuated between 
2,102,000 and 1,135,000 acres. A substantial permanent expansion of the cotton 
acreage would require the reclamation of waste land and the extension of the 
irrigation and drainage systems of the country. The shift in Egypt from long- 
staple cotton to higher-yielding but shorter-staple varieties is of greater 
importance to American growers tlian is the expansion of acreage. ** It is 
possible that in the future as much as 80 percent of the Egyptian crop will 
range between l-ife- and If^-in. staple. With an average crop, this would mean 
from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 bales of a staple length comparable with the best 
American staples.” 

Fifteenth Census of the United States, [1930]: The farm horse, Z. R 
Pettet (Washington: U. 8. Bur. of the Census, 1938, pp. IV+84, fUfs, 10 ). — 
“ This is a study of the farm-horse situation in the United States and closely 
related problems, particularly the causes and effects of the decrease in the 
number of work animals in recent years, brought out in the analysis of 
census statistics.” 

The horse situation is reviewed and discussed, with tables showing births 
and mortality, ages, types and breeds, exports and imports, the world situa- 
tion, and the value of horses and mules and the effect of age on such value. 
Other (diapters present tables and discuss the horse and mule in relation to 
type of farm, the replacement of horses and mules by automobiles, tractors, 
trucks, and other machinery; the effects of machinery on acreage and produc- 
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tion of crops and livestock ; the effects of the decrease of horses and mules on 
specific crops, classes of livestock, and plowable pasture; surpluses in different 
crops and swine products; and the effects of surpluses and low prices on 
farm purchasing power. The final chapter is a r^umd of the trend in the 
number and value of horses and mules and the outlook for the future, and 
includes a summary of the conclusions reached by the author. 

Factors affecting the market qualities of New Mexico eggs, A. L. Walker, 
L N. Berry, and P. W. Oocklrill Qfew Mexico 8ta. BuL B24 (1934), pp. 23, 
figs. 7 ). — ^This is a study of the effects of age of eggs, the temperature at which 
held, way handled before delivery to the market, and the rations fed uiwn the 
quality of eggs. Through cooperation during a 4-yr. period with 36 producers 
in the eastern dry-farm area of New Mexico, data were obtained regarding the 
methods of care and management of flocks, age of eggs, the temperature at 
which held, whether eggs were fertile or infertile, whether hens had access 
to cottonseed meal, whether green feed was fed, method of transportation, and 
method of packing. The eggs were candled and graded at El Paso, Tex., by 
college workers. 

The index of the quality of eggs where the hens obtained cottonseed meal 
(only from picking about cattle feed troughs, no regular ration) decreased 
from about 85 for eggs kept at 44® P. to about 74.5 for those held at 92®. 
Where no cottonseed meal was obtained the decrease was from about 89 
to about 81. The average index of quality of infertile eggs where no green 
feed or cottonseed products had been fed and hauled with rough treatment ’* 
was 85 1, as compared with 87.3 for those receiving ** good treatment.” A test 
with 18 cases obtained from the same producer showed No. 1 eggs lost 12.6 
percent and No. 2 eggs 8.2 percent when shipped by express and 24.1 and 16.3 
percent, respectively, when shipped by parc^ post. 

Eggs produced under almost ideal conditions (infertile, no cottonseed prod- 
ucts or excess of green feed, and good treatment in hauling) had an index 
of quality after 1 or 2 days of approximately 93 when held at 44® and 88 
when h^d at 92®. After 10 days the indexes were approximately 88.5 at 44® 
and 70 at 92®. At an average temperature of 68® the loss in quality averaged 
1.2 percent for each additional day up to 12 days. The index of quality of 
fertile eggs averaged about 5.4 percent lower than that for infertile eggs, and 
decreases with temperature increases were more rapid. 

Eggs packed with the small end down had an index of 3.5 percent hi^er 
after shipment than did those packed with the small end up. The quality of 
No. 1 eggs shipped by truck decreased 20 percent in shipment, those shipped by 
refilgerator freight 14.2 percent, and those by es^ress 11.1 percent. 

The sale of cotton in the seed in Oklahoma, L. S. Eius, A. M. Dickson, 
and O 0. McWhorter (Oklah07na 8ta. Bui. 219 (1934), PP* figs- 7).— This 
study, carried on in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
XT. S. D. A., was made '*(1) to determine the extent and distribution of the 
practice of selling cotton in the seed in Oklahoma and to determine whether or 
not the practice is increasing or decreasing; (2) to measure the differences 
between the prices received by farmers in their local markets for cotton sold in 
the seed and in the lint bale ; (3) to measure the differences between the prices 
received by farmers for both seed and lint cotton in th^r local markets and 
the prices paid for the same grades and staples of cotton in the central market ; 
(4) to analyze the variation in grade, staple length, and turn-out of individual 
loads of seed cotton sold at the same price; (5) to call attention to some of 
the factors responsible for, or associated with, the development of the practice ; 
and (6) to point out the economic effects on farmers, middlemen, and pinners 
of the practice of selling cotton in the seed.” 
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The State was divided into four areas on the basis of the average percentage 
of all cotton sold in the seed in the period from 1923-24 to 1931-32. The trend 
of sales in the seed, quality and variety of cotton in the different areas, and 
the size of the loads of cotton sold in the seed are discussed with tables and 
charts. Analyses and comparisons are made of the prices paid for cotton of 
different grades and staple lengths sold in the seed and in the lint in the local 
markets, 1930-31 and 1931-32, and of such prices and the values on a basis of 
Houston, Tox., quotations. The relationship of profits in the ginning business 
to prices paid for cotton, the variations in the quality and turn-out of specific 
loads of seed cotton in the same markets, and the advantages and disadvantages 
to growers, ginners, and spinners of busdng in the seed are discussed. 

The percentages of cotton sold in the seed in different counties during the 
9-yr. period varied from 75 to 100 in the northeastern area, from 50 to 75 in 
the southeastern area, from 25 to 50 in the east central area, and 25 or less in 
the southwestern area. The practice of selling in the seed is increasing more 
in the areas of heavier production. The areas of high percentage of sales in 
the seed produced a high quality of cotton as to variety, grade, and staple 
length. Farmers in the areas of high sales in the seed hauled a relatively large 
number of loads of seed cotton of sufficient size to gin bales of cotton. 

As a rule a higher price (0.54 ct. per pound in 1930-31 and 0.25 ct. per pound 
in 1931-32) was paid for cotton in the seed than for cotton in the lint. In 

1930- 31 the spreads between the Houston prices and local prices were only 0.25 
ct. per pound for cotton in the seed and 0.79 ct. for cotton in the lint. In 

1931- 32 the Houston margin lacked 0.78 and 0.24 ct, respectively, of meeting 
the handling charges. In all local markets, and especially in the case of cotton 
in the seed, relatively more was being paid for the lower qualities of cotton. 
Regardless of a great deal of variation in grade, staple length, and percentage 
turn-out, usually all seed cotton in the same market was bought at the same 
price on a particular day. Selling in the seed acts as a price incentive for 
the production of low turn-out cottons which generally produce the better 
qualities. 

The mixed carload in distribution of vegetables from the Lower Bio 
Grande Valley of Texas, W. E. Paulson {Texas 8ta. Buh Ji97 (1934), PP* 40, 
figs. 8 ). — ^A study was made of the straight carload and mixed carload ship- 
ments during the period 1910-11 to 1930^-31, special attention being given 
to the period 1926-27 to 1930-31. Tables and charts ^ow, by years, the 
straight carloads and the straight carload equivalents in mixed carload ship- 
ments of different vegetables for the 21-yr. period and for the 5-yJr. period 
the weekly distribution of such shipments, the relative importance of different 
vegetables in mixed shipments, the destination of mixed shipments to cities of 
different sizes, the percentage mixed shipments were of total shipments to 
cities of different sizes, etc. The effects of truck shipments and freight rates 
on mixed carload i^ipments, the vegetables shipped in mixed cars to small 
and large cities, and the advantages of such shipments for both types of 
cities are also discussed. 

Mixed carloads constituted S.9 percent of total shipments in the period 
1910-11 to 1915-16, 33 percent in the period 1921-22 to 1925-26, and 31.9 
percent in the period 1926-27 to 1930-31. The decrease in the last 5 yr. was 
due to the increased movement by truck and a marked increase in the shipment 
of com and tomatoes, which moved chiefly in straight carlots. During the 
period 1926-27 to 1930-31 the average percentages of total freight shipments 
by rail moving in mixed cars were for cabbage 24.6, carrots 51.8, beets 49.4, 
potatoes 23.6, beans 44.8, spinach 38, onions 28.8, tomatoes 6.9, and com 6.7. 
The total percentages for the 9 vegetables shipped in mixed cars were from 
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50.5 to 56.2 in cities under 30,000 population, from 43.1 to 53 in cities of from 
30,000 to 100,000 population, and then decreased with size of cities to 21 in 
cities over 1,000,000 population. 

Some of the advantages of mixed shipments are: Lengthens the shipping 
season, permits greater diversification of plantings, makes possible expansion 
of direct shipments of staple vegetables to small <'itios and of specialty 
vegetables to largo cities, and facilitates growor-iloalor sliipmonts. Other ad- 
vantages for large cities are: Facilitates the introduction of new vegetables, 
greater freshness, convenience in sales by receivers to Jobbers, and facilitates 
l>roper adjustment of movement to smaller markets. The chief disadvantages 
of such shipments arc : Loading costs from $15 to $25 more per car, maintenance 
of the quality of the various vegetables is difficult due to different conditions 
required in shipping, order in loading of vegetables often is not convenient 
to purchaser, shipments are not readily diverted cn route, prorating of ship- 
ments is more complicated, and freight rates are higher. 

Membership problems and relationships in Iowa farmers* elevators, 
F. Robotka {Iowa 8ta. Bui. 321 {193 'f), pp. 10o-19o, — The data analyzed 

were obtained from answers to a questionnaire secured by personal interviews 
with managers and other officials and from records of the Secretary of State 
of Iowa and the Farmers’ Grain Dealers Association of Iowa. Special attention 
is given to the development, trends, and tendencies in cooperative elevators 
since 1920-21. Statistics are presented and discus'^ed covering the changes in 
total, producer, nonproducer, and nonresident membership, and the membership 
density and volume of grain and side-line businesses. The consequences of 
failure to maintain producer membership, the factors contributing to the 
present membership situation, and the actual cooperative character of the 
elevators and the factors affecting such character are discussed. 

In the over 300 elevators studied the membership ranged from 23 to 081, 
T6 percent having only from 50 to 200 members. Twenty-thiee pei’t‘ent of the 
members neither owned nor operated local land, and less than 50 percent 
owned the farms they operated. The membership in over one-third of the 
elevators was less than 100 and in nearly 20 percent less than 50. In over 
one-third of the membership of the elevators the active membership represented 
less than 60 percent of the total membership. The volume of side-line sales 
per square mile of trade territory increased from $533 to $995 and the per- 
centage of corn and oats shixmtents from 02 to 81 as the number of producer 
members per square mile increased from less than 1 to 3 or 3.5 and over. 
Of the companies with 20 percent or less of nonproducer members, 24 percent 
rep<»rted such membership a problem. Of the companies with 21 to 40 p(*rcent 
of nonproducers, 47 to 48 percent reported su(*h a problem, while of those with 
51 to 60 percent, 79 percent so reported. 

Some of the suggestions for improving the membership siluution are as 
follows: Greater ease in acquiring and terminating membership, prorating 
of savings as patronage dividends rather than paying a higher price for grain, 
application of patronage dividends on purchases of shares, provision for trans- 
fer of shares from nonproducers to producers, limitation of the membership 
to farmers, and making the company the sales agent of members rather than 
merely anothmr buyer in the territory. 

A study of the Wilmington curb market, H. S. Gabriex. {Delaware 8ta. 
BuL 191 {1934), PP* 50),— This study is based on the following data: (1) Rec- 
ords of commodities sold, methods of selling, methods of determining price, 
etc., of 79 vendors on the Wilmington curb market; (2) similar data gathered 
by questionnaires from 23 representative farmers in the Lancaster market 
house area; (3) a survey of 12 farmers who have stood on the Lancaster 
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curb market and market bouse; and (4) 268 questionnaires returned by Wil- 
mington homemakers patronizing the curb market. The data for the 79 
vendors are analyzed to show the products sold, distance to the market, time 
spent on the market, value of loads, sales to regular customers, methods of 
fixing prices, methods of preparing products, etc. The homemaker data are 
analyzed to ^ow the use made of the market, reasons for patronizing or not 
patronizing the curb market, and suggestions for improvement of marketing 
conditions. 

The average receipts per vendor were $16.70 per day in the winter and 
$18.90 in the summer. An average of 7J2 hr. each on Wednesday and Saturday 
was spent on the market. Of the people buying on the curb market, 85 percent 
purchased vegetables, 56 percent fruit, 54 percent eggs, 40 percent chickens, and 
42 percent flowers. Freshness was the reason most frequently given for 
patronizing the curb market. Meats, butter, and cooked foods were not popular. 

Annual report of the Chief of the Grain Futures Administration, 1934, 
J. W. T. Dtjvel {U. iSf. Dept. Agr., Grain Futures Admin. Rpt., 1934, pp. 9 ). — 
Included are tables showing the volume of trading in different grain futures, 
the volume of future contracts settled by delivery, and the open commitments 
in each wheat and com future semimonthly, June 30, 1933, to June 30, 1934. 
The investigation of the price collapse on July 19 and 20, 1033, legislation rec- 
ommended, the litigation, the modification of reporting requirement, and privi- 
lege trading are discussed. 

Packers and Stockyards Division {U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Anim. Indus. Rpt., 
1934, pp. 29-nS5).— This covers the formal court proceedings under the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, stockyards under the jurisdiction of the act, registrations 
of dealers, rates and charges, bonds, trade practices, scales and weighing, 
audits and accounts, the control of interstate transportation of livestock, and 
the enforcement of the transportation and quarantine laws. Six tables sum- 
marize the information compiled ftom the annual reports received from 
packers, stockyard companies, marketing agencies, and dealers. 

Crops and Markets, [Octobeiv-Novemher 1934] (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Crops 
and Marhets, 11 {1934), Nos. 10, pp. 377-416, figs- S; 11, pp. 417-466, figs. S).— 
Included are tables, charts, reports, summaries, etc., of the usual types covering 
crop and Uvestodk estimates, market reports, and the price situation. No. 11 
also contains a brief discussion of the agricultural outlook for 1935 (see p. 548). 

EUEAL SOCIOLOGY 

Farm organization and family incomes in Knott County, Kentucky, 
W. D. Nicholls and W. L. Rouse {Kentucky 8ta. Bui. 351 {1934), pp. 141-184).— 
This study, made to obtain data to serve as the basis for a long-time program 
for bettering the economic and social conditions in the area, is part of a 
comprehensive investigation being carried on in cooperation with the U. S. 
D. A. Bureaus of Agricultural Economics and Home Economics and the Forest 
Service. It is based on income and farm business records obtained from 
228 farms for the year ended April 1, 1930, and 25 farms for the year ended 
April 1, 1932, in 4 of the 7 magisterial districts of the county. Analysis is 
made, by districts and for the area as a whole, of the sources of income, amount 
of income, value of family living obtained from the farm, tenure of operators, 
land utilization, crops and livestock raised and value thereof, capital invest- 
ment, farm receipts and expenses, labor income and operators' earnings from 
farming, the factors affecting net income, relation of nonfarming income to 
net Income, etc. 
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Of the 228 fhria families, only 15 percent made their living mainly from 
farming. Receipts from crops and livestock enterprises averaged only $185 
per family ($42 less than sufficient to meet farm operating expenses), as 
compared with $338 from outside sources. The value of farm products used 
for subsistence averaged $481 per family. The spendable income from all 
sources averaged $518 per family the first year, being $200 or less for 20 
percent of the families. The second year the average was $286, being less 
than $100 for 25 percent of the families. The average size of the farms was 
113 acres, of which only an average of 13 acres was cropped. 

The 10 most successful operators had net earnings of more than $1,400, but 
of these 9 derived the greater part of their income from outside sources. For 
the 228 farms, the 22 full-time farms, and the 10 most and the 10 least 
successful full-time fhrms the average net earnings were $632, $828, $870, and 
$393, respectively. The only profitable full-time commercial farming in the 
area consists of the production of specialties, such as vegetables, poultry, eggs, 
etc., but opportunity for such farming is limited. 

What chance has the city man on a Wisconsin farm? iWiacon&m 8ta, Bui, 
428 (1934), pp. 1 19-124 ) • — An evaluation of the opportunity for a city family to 
make a living by moving into the country and engaging in farming, derived 
from data gathered in 1932 in 24 townships in Adams, Busk, Sawyer, and 
Douglas (bounties. 

interstate migrations among the native white population as indicated 
by differences between State of birth and State of residence, C. J. Galpin 
and T. B. Manny (17. S. Dept. Agr,, Bur. Agr. Boon., 1934, PP- iOS, figs. 98).— 
These data, based on the census 1878-1930, are presented in tabular form but 
mainly as a series of maps for each State and the District of Columbia. 

Status of farm housing in Iowa, M. G. Hjeud (Iowa 8ta. Res. Bui. 11 4 (1934), 
pp. 285-396, figs. 32 ). — This report is based upon a study of 8,298 owner and 
10,491 nonowner houses in 154 townships in 10 representative Iowa counties. 
Frame houses of about 7 rooms and more than 1 story predominate. Only 
about 2 percent are of brick, stone, or concrete, and about 10 percent have 
1 story. Nearly 3 out of every 4 were built 25 or more years ago. Tlio 
average 1930 census value of the houses surveyed was $2,375. The houses are 
in need of repair, and paint is most neglected. About 1 in every 8 houses 
needs to be replaced. The families vary in size from 1 to 18 persons, with 
4 as the most frequent number. The larger families live in the most crowded 
quarters, there being only a slight tendency for the larger families to live in 
the larger houses. 

About I house in 5 has a bathroom. Only 2 families out of 3 have a cistern. 
About 75 percent of the families carry water a distance of 94 feet, while 25 
percent have piped cold water and 12.5 percent have piped hot water in the 
house. Slightly more than half of the houses have a kitchen sink with drain 
and about one-fourtli of them have improved toilet facilities. Less than 1 
family in 5 has a bathtub, and 1 family in every 3 has a cesspool, septic tank, 
or drainage into a stream. Only 1 family in 4 has electric lights, and stoves 
are used for heating 82 percent of the homes. 

Few families have ice or mechanical refrigeration and about 95 percent have 
coal or wood cook stoves. The majority of homes have some kind of lawn 
established ; 3 in every 4 have some planting ; and less than 2 in every 3 have 
a fence about the house, and many of the latter are in need of repair or 
replacement. 

During the past 3 yr. the majority of families have spent less than $100 
on repairs and improvements. Owners have smaller families and larger 
houses than nonowners. In 1930 the average value of white owner dwellings 
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was $2,624, while those of \\'hite uonowners was $1,930. The nonowner houses 
were not in as good state of repair as the owner houses, and the household 
equipment, such as hot and cold water, electric lights, and labor-saving con- 
veniences, such as power washing machines, is not as good in the nonowner 
as in the owner homes. 

Differences between owner and nonowner houses vary decidedly from county 
to county. For example, the average value of houses in Scott County was 
$3,266, while in Davis County it was $1,676. In the past 10 yr. none out of 
57 houses studied was built of stucco, while a marked increase occurred in 
the proportion of brick and 1-story houses. In the older houses the founda- 
tions were especially poor. The newer the houses the fewer are the rooms, 
while a marked increase has occurred in the proportion of houses having bath- 
rooms. Septic tanks, hot and cold piped water, and piped warm air, water, 
or steam are becoming increasingly numerous. On the large farms the 
houses are larger and better equipped but in poorer* condition than those on 
farms of medium size. Houses of owners, nonowners, and hired men on the 
small farms are much below the standards of those of the medium and large 
farms. 

Dutch owner families have a higher proportion of houses under 25 yr. of 
age, in good condition, with kitchen sink, electricity, and power washing ma- 
chines; on the other hand, non-Dutch owner families occupied houses having 
a higher proportion of occupants per bedroom and a lower proportion of dining 
rooms, bathrooms, basements, piped hot and cold water, and septic tanks, while 
nonowner non-Dutch families are somewhat better housed than the nonowner 
Dutch families. 

The status of nonowner houses is affected by the status of the landlords. 
For example, 44 percent of the owners have piped cold water, while 55 percent 
of the nonowners having the same surname as the landlord have these con- 
veniences. Income and proportion of tenancy are two of the principal factors 
inefluencing housing and housing facilities. 

The townships lying near cities report a higher average value of dwellings 
than those farther away. As the value of the dwelling increases there is a 
marked increase in the proportion of labor-saving devices and conveniences. 

County government in Colorado, H. C. Pepper {Colorado Sta. Bui, 
{1BS4), pp. 18S, figs. 4 ), — “The principal object of this study has been to ana 
lyze and esplain the laws relating to county government in Colorado, the 
functions conferred upon county officers, and the administration of county 
government. Methods of conducting county business have been studied and 
suggestions for improvement offered. In doing this the best practices of the 
counties studied have been taken into consideration as well as those of other 
States.** Sixteen Colorado counties were studied. The data are presented in 
sections on history and characteristics of Colorado counties, legal status of the 
county in Colorado, organization of county administration, classification of 
counties for fees and salaries, the board of county commissioners, the county 
j(derk, county revenue and taxation, county finance, the sheriff and the coroner, 
the administration of justice, county highway administration, administration 
of elections, and public welfare. The findings are summarized, conclusions 
drawn, and recommendations mada 

AaBIGTTLTlTEAL AND HOME EGONOMIGS EDUCATION 

Aspects of laud grant college education, P. O. Johnson {MvmeapoUs: 
Unw, Mim, Press, 1984, PP- XJ-fFTi, figs, 5).— The studies included are based 
laxg^ on A Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities published by 
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the U. S. Department of the Interior (B. S. R., 64, pp. 301, 389). Part 1, 
fiscal aspects, describes the support of public education in Iowa, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, Dlinois, Indiana, and California ; the fiscal trends at the University 
of Minnesota, 1910-28; and compares the policies at the Universities of Minne- 
sota, California, Illinois, Ohio, and Wisconsin, 1925-29. Part 2, facilities of 
land-grant institutions, deals with the library facilities at different land-grant 
institutions and the faculty personnel at the University of Minnesota. Part 3, 
enrollment trends in higher education, discusses the enrollment of students, resi 
dent and nonresident of the State, at land-grant institutions ; the selection of 
a college; and the trends in enrollment in agriculture, 1902-^. Part 4 deals 
with social and economic characteristics and the factors associated with college 
aptitude and achievement. Part 5, the human product, indudes chapters on 
some aspects of the socio-economic and educational history and occupational 
history of graduates, and the financial status of graduates and nongraduates 
of the University of Minnesota, and farming as a profession. 

Agricultural training in Canada, D Kaltenbach (lintematl. Rev. 

Mo. Bui. Affr. Set. and Ptact. [Romo], 25 (J1934), No. 5, pp. 358-354) .—The 
training in agriculture provided in each of the Provinces is briefly described. 

Suggestions for teaching dairy cattle selection, A. F. Kithlm;an and W. B. 
Nevbns (UltnoU Sta Giro. 422 {1934) ^ Sup., pp. 8, figs. 4)* — This material has 
been prepared for club leaders and teachers to be used in 4-H Club work with 
Circular 422, Selecting Dairy Cattle (B. S. B., 71, p. 830). 

FOODS— HXIMiUSr NUTEITIOir 

Food and health, H. C. Shuman (New York: Macmillan Co., 1934, pp. X+ 
995). — Throughout the volume, which has been written to serve the intelligent 
layman, practical suggestions with convincing arguments are given for the 
type of food selection which makes for optimal v. adequate nutrition. The 
author emphasizes the need for intelligent thought on the selection of foods, 
since to secure optimal nutrition is “ an opportunity which, while open to all, 
is realizable in full measure by each only insofar as he elects the option 
which it offers. ” Inducements for taking advantage of this opportunity are 
that “ the option which our present knowledge offers carries the potentiality 
for the individual of a more buoyant youth of efficient development, a higher 
level of adult vitality and accomplishment, and an extension of the prime 
of life farther into the advancing years. It promises for a much larger 
I>roportion of us that full measure oC well-being and happiness, of efficient 
service and satisfaction in life, which only the most fortunate yet enjoy.” 

Several tables of food values and records of three series of actual meals, 
each of which is in accordance with the principles of an opUmal diet, are 
given as appendixes. There is also a selected bibliography compiled with the 
idea of extending tlie subject of the book to different though related fields and 
to views not necessarily identical with those of the author. 

Studies in nutrition [at the Wisconsin Station] {Wisconsm Sta. Bui. 498 
(1934), pp. 19-24, 25-31, figs. 5).— Included in this progress report (E. S. B., 69, 
p. 890) are summaries of studies by F. L. Kozella, B. B. Hart, and G. Bohstedt 
on the maintenance of normal calcium and phosphorus metabolism in puppies 
deprived of the parathyroid gland but treated with sufficient vitamin D to 
maintain a normal level of calcium in the blood (pp. 19, 20) ; by 0. A. 
Blvehjem, Hart, and W. 0. Sherman on the hemoglobin-building properties for 
rats, rendered anemic on milk, of various breakfast cereals alone and supple- 
mented with iron and copper (pp. 20-22) ; by Blvehjem and M. Schultze on the 
mechanism by which iron and ooppev promote hemoglobin formation and by 
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Blvehjem and F. J. Stare on respiratory studies in anemic tissues (B. S. R., 71, 
p. 882) (pp. 22, 23) ; by Stare and Blvehjem on the distribution of cobalt in 
animal tissues (p 23) ; by E. W. Todd,. Blvehjem. and Hart on the role of zinc 
in the nutrition of rats (pp. 23, 24) ; by R. W. Haman and H. Steenbock on the 
energy of activating rays in terms of vitamin D equivalents (pp. 25, 26) ; by 
Steenbock and A. R. Kemmerer on the vitamin B content of muscle and liver 
tissues of rats, chickens, and pigs on normal rations and on rations low in 
vitamin B and high or low in fats (pp. 26, 27) ; by Steenbock, H. Feldman, 
and B. 0. Van Donk on the anemia of pregnancy in rats (p 27) ; by Steenbock, 
H. T. Scott, and M. H. Irwin on the destruction of vitamin D in boiling fat 
(p 28) ; by K. P. Link and associates on the isolation of vitamin C in a crys- 
talline state, its comparison with the known uronic acids, and the synthesis 
of various uronic acids (p. 28) ; by R. Nagy and W. B. Tottingham on the 
cause of, and M. Gleason and A. L. Marlatt on methods of preventing, the 
blackening of potatoes during cooking (p. 29) ; by H. T. Parsons, E Kelly, 
and J. G. Lease on the protective factor against egg white injury (B. S. R., 71, 
p. 141) (p. 30) ; by D. R. Mendenhall and Blvehjem on a continuation of their 
studies (E S. R., 70, p. 561) on response of anemic children to iron and copper 
treatment (pp. 30, 31) ; and by D. Husseman on the content of vitamins A, B, 
0, and G in uncooked broccoli buds and stems (p. 31) . 

Foods and nutrition [at the Burean of Home Economics] (17. 8, Dept. 
Agr., Bur. Home Econ. Rpt., 19S4, pp. 5-10). — Included in this annual report 
(B. S. R, TO, p. 557) are summaries of studies dealing with the relation of the 
vitamin A content of the ration of the hen to that of the eggs produced, the 
vitamin D content of four kinds of liver, the storage of selenium in the body, 
utilization of the calcium in sesame seeds, meat roasting and caiming, foam 
volume and stability of thin and thick egg white, frying quality of various 
cooking fats, and the quality of different varieties of potatoes, soybeans, and 
rice grown in various localities. 

The Food and Drugs Act (17. 8. Dept. Agr., Food md Drug Advmn. Rpt., 
1934, pp. 1-15). — ^This annual report of the work of the year in the enforcement 
of the Federal Food and Drugs Act (B. S. R., 70, p. 557) includes among other 
items summaries of the food adulterations discovered involving public health, 
filth and decomposition, and cheats. 

Among the items included in the first group were fruits and vegetables carry- 
ing excessive spray residues, canned spinach infected with Bacillus lotuHrms, 
confections filled with alcoholic cordials and other liquors, and Baster egg dyes 
containing poisonous ingredients. Packing stock butter ” and canned fish and 
other sea food constituted the principal items in the second group, followed 
by imported cacao beans, nuts, condhnental seeds, and dried fruit and fruit 
products, both domestic and imported. The sale of oleomargarine as butter 
and of olive oil with large proportions of cheaper seed oils as pure olive oil 
were the principal items in the third group. 

New analytical methods which have been developed as needed are listed. 

The roasting of beef, lamb, and pork, J. A. Cline and A. G. Swenson (Mis- 
souri 8ta. Bui. 340 (1934)^ PP- 58, 59). — ^This progress report (E. S. R., 70, p. 
271) summarizes studies on comparisons of braising v. roasting for the less 
tender cuts of beef and of the searing method v. the constant temperature 
method of cooking beef rib, pork loin, and leg of lamb roasts. 

Meat dishes at low cost (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Misc. PuJ>. 216 (1934), PP- 1^+14, 
figs. 2). — This publication has been prepared by the foods and nutrition division 
of the Bureau of Home Economics to meet the situation of r^tive scarcity of 
meat and the preponderance of lean meat rather than well-marbled steaks and 
roasts with a thick rim of fat. 
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Following a few general points to bear in mind in cooking less tender cuts 
and meat with little fat and in combining meat with other foods, selected 
recipes are given for braised steaks and chops ; low-priced roasts ; ground meat, 
sausage, and salt pork ; quick dishes with leftovers and canned meats ; soups 
and chowders ; and liver and other meat organs. 

The nutritive value of eggs, W. O. Russell {New Jersey Stas. Circ. S32 
(1934)9 PP> 4)* — ^ brief discussion is given of the nutritive ^alue of eggs as 
sources of proteins, fats, minerals, and vitamins, their acid-forming tendency, 
and their energy value. 

Concerning vitamin A, of which eggs are customarily considered as an impor- 
tant source, it is stated that the yolk of an average weight egg produced by 
hens receiving the type of laying ration used in New Jersey was found to con- 
tain 350 units of vitamin A. A serving of two eggs would thereby furnish only 
700 units in comparison with 5,000 units for a 4-oz. serving of spinach, 2,800 
units for a 3-oz. serving of carrots, 8,000 units for a 3-oz. serving of liver, 
2,500 units for a &-oz. serving of sweetpotatoes, and 1,700 units for a 2-oz. serving 
of butter. “ Compared with certain other foods, eggs are not outstanding as a 
source of vitamin A, but because they are such a common article of diet they 
furnish a continuous supply, although small in amount.” 

With regard to vitamin D, one egg yolk was found to tontain about one- 
twentieth the number of units present in one teaspoon! ul of cod-liver oil. 

This small amount and tlie vitamin D that is probably developed by sunlight 
upon the exposed parts of the body may meet in large part any requirements 
of the adult human and of the growing individual, particularly in the later 
<rtages of growth.” Eggs are considered a good source of vitamin B and an 
excellent source oC vitamin G. 

” Eggs are important as a source of protein, pho®)horus, vitamins G and D, 
and easily digested fat, although they do not supply anything, with the possible 
exception of vitamin D, which cannot be obtained from combinations of other 
staple foods. Their nutritive qualities give them a place of importance in the 
dietary which is less than that of milk but greater than that of practically all 
other common foods.” 

High protein diets and acid-basc mechanism, M. E. Bell (Biochem. Jour., 
27 (19SS), No. 5, pp. 1430^1437, figs. 4).— The original purpose of this study was 
to determine if the harmful effects reported by some authors for high protein 
diets may have been due to the acid-forming properties of the experimental 
diets used. To test this point, rats were fed diets containing 70 percent of 
casein and 20 and 60 percent of egg white, respectively, with and without 
supplements to tlie 5 percent McCollum salt mixture of a mixture of 10 parts 
of sodium citrate and 7 parts of potassium carbonate in quantities Just suffi- 
cient to reduce the acidity of the urine almost to zero. The diets contained 
15 percent of yeast, this amount having been found in preliminary experi- 
ments to improve the growth rate on the high protein diets over that on 
similar diets containing 5 percent of yeast 

The increased alkalinity did not improve the growth rate of the rats on 
any of the diets. The tests in which egg white was used as the protein 
confirmed the observations of Bateman (E. S. B., 35, p. 861), Boas (E. S. R., 
57, p. 788), and Parsons (E. S. B., 65, p. 489) that uncoagulated egg white 
^ in the diet of rats rapidly causes diarrhea, which is fatal if the diet is not 
improved. On the diet containing 20 percent coagulated egg white, growth 
was subnormal but the animals did not lose weight. On the diet containing 
66 percent egg white, some of the animals developed acute nephritis and 
died. From examination of the feces for nitrogen and the urine for indican, 
113809— 35~-0 
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it was concluded that excessive putrefaction in the intestines occurs on the 
egg white diets. 

Studies in avian carboliy'drate metabolism. — Factors influencing the 
maintenance of respiration in surviving brain tissue of the normal pigeon, 
R. A. Petees and H. M. Sinclaie (Biocheni, Jour., 27 (1933), No. 5, pp. id77- 
1683, flgs. 5 ). — In this extension of the investigation noted previously (B. S. E,, 
67, p. 340) , the problem of the nature of tlie factors responsible for the gradual 
fall in respiration of pigeon brains during survival in phosphate buffer solu- 
tion was studied by determining the respiration rate of minced tissues from 
normal pigeons in the presence of various solutions. 

The decrease in respiration rate was substantially reduced in the presence 
df lactate alone and still more so in the presence of lactate and sodium 
pyrophosphate and of these two substances with the addition of a-glycero- 
phosphate. Experiments with fluoride are also reported, indicating that sur- 
vival respiration in lactate-phosphate solution involves in part a hexosephos- 
phate stage. 

A study of practices in feeding infants: Results of a survey of 657 
babies in villages of New York State, 1980, R. S. Bizal ([Neto^Yorfc] Cor- 
nell 8ia. Bui. 610 (1934), pp. 34, fig. I).— This study, which was conducted 
through personal visits to the mothers during the summer of 1930, is based 
upon records of feeding history and physical development of 657 infants 
from 12 to 18 mo. of age, comprising as far as possible all eligible infants 
in e^ery village with a population of 2,000 or less in 16 counties in New 
York State. Information was also secured on the dietary habits, age, and 
weight of the mothers in an effort to trace factors rei^nsible for failures 
in breast feeding. More than 90 percent of the infants were of American 
paientage. The parents for the most part were young, 31 percent of the 
mothers being less than 25 and 47 percent between 25 and 35 yr. of age. The 
homes represented a wide range of social and economic status. 

Of the entire number of infants, 12 percent were never breast fed, while 
breast feeding was continued, for the most part without supplemental feed- 
ing, 1 mo. or less in 16 percent, 2 or 3 mo. in 15, 4 to 12 mo. in 43, and more 
than 12 mo. in 14 percent of the infants. 

The reason most frequently given for weaning or not nursing the infants was 
inbullicient milk (42 percent of the number). Of this group, 15 percent of 
the mothers reported that they used no milk during pregnancy and 20 no 
milk during lactation. Of the mothers who never nursed their infants, 92 
percent used no milk during the lactation period. No striking correlation was 
shown between age or physical condition of the mothers and extent of breast 
feeding. 

Of 645 infants included in the study of artificial feeding practices, 74 
percent were given fresh cow’s milk, 12 percent sweetened condensed milk, 
1 percent evaporated milk, 4 percent dried milk, and 3 percent each proprietary 
foods made with and without cow’s milk, rei^)ectlvely. Included in the number 
were 16, or 3 percent, continued on breast feeding 10 mo. or more. Of those 
fed cow’s milk, 61 percent were given raw milk, usually modified up to the 
age of 4 mo. or more. There seemed to be no difference between the physical 
condition or devdopment of the children who had been given artificial food 
early in life and those who had been breast fed for a longer time. This is as 
one would expect, for, while food may affect development, the type of milk 
led would exert very small influence when cme considers all the factors which 
may affect the growth and development of an individual. Even with those 
babies who w'^ere fed sweetened condensed milk, no great delay in develop- 
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mental history was noticed. However, it appeared that the artificially fed 
babies were given cathartics more often than were the breast-fed babies.” 

The supplementary foods used, with the average ages at which they were 
added to the diet, were cereals 7.5 mo., frnits 8.1, vegetables 9.4, eggs 10, and 
meat and fish 12 mo. Nearly half ot the infants had never been given cod- 
liver oil. There was some indication that the infants who had been given 
supplementary foods early in life **sat, stood, walked, and cut the first 
tooth earlier than did those babies who had had these foods withheld until 
later in infancy* This is most noticeable when vegetables, eggs, and cereals 
were added early to the diets.” 

The dietary treatment of tmdemntrition, R P. Ratxt and M S. Bbowk, Jb. 
(Med Clin. No. Amer., 17 (1933), No. 1, pp. 805-816, figs. 5 ). — Two types of thin 
individuals are recognized by the authors — (1) the individual who has always 
been thin through an unconscious control of his appetite according to his 
energy requirement so that his body weight is continually below normal and 
(2) the individual who has lost weight through overwork or worry and is 
unable to regain this weight because of loss of appetite. For both of these 
groups the successful treatment is considered to depend upon increasing the 
intake of food by appetite stimulation through mental effort in the first 
type and overcoming a distaste for food in the second type. 

Six cases are presented, 3 representing the first and 3 the second type, all 
of whom were able to increase their weight by a high calorie diet alone, the 
average gain during a period of 6 weeks being 17 lb. After a period of diet, 
1 of the subjects was given insulin in doses of 20 units before each meal for 
a period of 3 weeks. The gain in weight during this period was less than, 
during a corresponding period of diet alone. In all instances the desire for 
food returned after 5 or 6 days on the high calorie diet It proved somewhat 
easier for the individuals of the second type to regain weight than for those 
of the first type to put on weight. 

A menu is given illustrating the type of diet used. The total calorie value 
was 5,060 calories, of which it is estimated that the patients consumed from 
4,000 to 4,040 calories daily. 

The dietary treatment of undemntrition.— n, Rffect of the gain in 
weight on carbohydrate tolerance, M. S. Brown, Jb., and E. P. Raixx (Jour. 
Lab. and Clin. Med., 19 (1984), No. 11, pp. 1169^-1178, figs. 3).— -In this continu- 
ation of the series noted above, a report is given of the effect of a similar 
high calorie diet on the carbohydrate tolerance of 6 subjects, 4 of whom repre- 
sented the first type (habitual underweight) and the other 2 the second 
type (recent loss In weight). The carbohydrate tolerance was measured 
after the ingestion of 100 g of glucose the morning before the special diet 
was begun and the morning after the dietary treatment was finished, from 
5 to 7 weeks later. 

As in the earlier study, all of the subjects gained in weight, the gains 
averaging 16.8 lb. for the entire period. The glucose tolerance curves were 
all within normal limits. 

In commenting upon the two studies, the authors point out that the ability 
of an individual to gain weight depends upon his taking in more energy than 
he puts out, and that the chief effects of insulin in undemutrition is to stimu- 
late the appetite and make it easier for the patient to increase his calorie 
intake. Inasmuch as a satisfactory gain of weight will f oUow the ingestion 
of a high calorie diet and an impaired tolerance for carbohydrate may follow 
the use of insulin in nondiabetic individuals, the Indiscriminate use of insulin 
in undemutrition is considered inadvisable. 
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[Vitamin studies at the l^Iissouri Station] 8ia, Bui. 340 (1984), 

pp. 26, 27, 50-^1). — ^Brief progress reports are given of studies by A. G. Hogan 
and L. R. Richardson on the effects of ultraviolet rays on vitamin li 
(E. S. R., 70, p. 277) (pp. 26, 27) ; and by B. Bi&bey and S. Cover on the rela- 
tionship between pH values of the contents of the intestinal tract and the 
deposition of calcium in the bones of rats in the presence or absence of vita- 
min D and Bisbey, Cover, V. Appleby, and A. Weis on the vitamin A and D 
content of light, medium, and darh egg s’clks (B. S. E., 71, p. 522) (pp. 59-01 ). 

[Vitamin studies of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils] (U. 8. Dept. Agr., 
Bur. Client, and Soils Bpt., 1934, P- 25). — ^Data are reported on human require- 
ments for vitamin B and the effect of spraying on the vitamin C content of 
Florida grapefruit. 

The vitamins present in ox-serum, I, J. Fine {Biochem. Jour., 27 (/55S), 
yo, 5, pp. 1498-1500, fig. f).— Biological tests for the presence of vitamins A 
and B (complex) in ox serum are reported, with the conclusion that the serum 
used was -sJu as potent in vitamin A as the sample of cod-liver oil used in com- 
parison, but was lacking in vitamin B. 

Studies of Chinese citrus fruits. — Vitamins A and B in the pedis of 
Fu Ohu (Chinese tangerine), P. P. T. Sah (Jour. Chinese Cliem. Soc., 1 
(1933), No. 1, pp. 23-28). — Oil prepared from the peel of the Chinese tangerine 
by ether-alcohol extraction, followed by removal of the solvent under reduced 
pressure, cured ophthalmia in vitamin A-deficient rats in from 7 to 10 days 
when fed in doses of from 5 to 10 drops. A daily dose of 3 g of the fresh 
peel proved effective in both preventive and curative tests with rats on a 
vitamin B- (complex) free diet. 

On analysis the peel was found to contain 61.25 percent of moisture and 
volatile matter, 0.787 percent of ash, 2.80 percent of nonvolatile ether extract, 
and 37.5 percent of essential oU. 

Variations in vitamin A content of fish-liver oils, with particular refer- 
ence to seasonal fluctuations in the potency of halibut-liver oil, J. A. 
Lovben, j. R. Bdisb-ury, and R. A. Moeton (Biochem. Jour., 27 (1255), No. 5, 
pp. 1461—1469, figs. 2). — ^Tabulated data are given on the vitamin A content of 
various fish-liver oils in terms of the estimated percentages in the samples 
examined, as determined by the Carr-Prlce color test followed by spectrometrlc 
assay, and of a large number of samples of halibut-liver oil. 

The data for the different kinds of oil point to the conclusion that “ the 
Uver oils of haddock, whiting, skate of small or medium size, codling, and 
immature or small fish generally are markedly inferior in vitamin A potency 
to average cod-liver oil. The oils from pollack, saithe, hake, and ling (prob- 
ably also tor^) are usually similar in potency to cod-liver oil and subject to 
rou^ly the same variations. Salmon, turbot, sturgeon, and halibut yl^d 
liver oils which are vastly richer in vitamin A than cod-liver oil. The richer 
the source the more widely does the potency appear to vary as between sample 
and sample.” 

Wiain a given species the content of vitamin A appeared to increase with 
the size or age of the fish and to vary with the sexual condition and diet, the 
last two factors accounting largely for seasonal changes. During spa^^g 
the concentration of oil in the liver is decreased to a greater extent that 
A, so that at t h i s season the concentration is hi gher i’h at t during 
normal feeding. The greater part of the carotene annually produced by dia- 
toms and available for conversion into vitamin A is synthesized during a com- 
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paratively short period in the spring or early summer, following which, after 
a certain time lag, the vitamin A content in the liver increases. The increase 
of vitamin A with age is thought to be chiefly a matter of storage. 

Halibut-liver oil, a«? noted in a preliminary report (E. S. R., 67, p. 777), is 
shown not only lo be b> far the richest known source of vitamin X but also to 
vary in potency over a wider range than any other source. The content of 
\dtauiin A in the oilb examined ranged from 0.17 to 10 percent of the oil. Well- 
marked seasonal fluctuations in vitamin A concentration were noted which 
could not be attributed entirely to changes in the oil content of the liver as 
the result of spawning. 

“The best oils from the standpoint of vitamin A content are most likely 
to be obtained from large halibut caught in northern waters in the late spring 
or early summer, and in the autumn. Very rich oils at other times of the year 
are exceptional.” 

The diet of the halibut and intensity of feeding in relation to the vita- 
min A potency of the liver oil, J. A. Lovehn and J. G. Shasp (Bioehem. Jour,^ 
27 (193J), No, 5, pp. — ^Examination of the stomach contents of hali- 

but and of the glycogen content of halibut liver in comparison with the vitamin 
A content of the liver oil showed no exceptional richness in the vitamin A of 
the diet and no correlation between the intensity of the feeding as determined 
by the glycogen content of the liver and vitamin A potency. 

Studies of the alleged toxic action of cod liver oil and concentrates of 
vitamin A, M, E. Bele., E. Gbeqobt, and J. 0. Drummond {Ztsohr, Vitamin- 
foncli,, 2 (J9S3) No. 3, pp. figs. U; Ger., Fr. aha, pp. J80, 781) -—Rats 

on a diet of “ light white ” casein 20, rice starch 76, and McCollum’s salt mixture 
5 parts, with vitamin B supplied by an alcohol concentrate of brewery yeast or 
by 5 percent of dried yeast in the diet, were given massive doses of cod-liver oil 
(15 percent of the diet), of various vitamin A concentrates (as much as 2,000 
times the amount required for normal growth), and of carotene (approximately 
1,300 times the normal dose). In the experiments with the vibimin A concen- 
trate and carotene, vitamin D was supplied by irradiated yeast, and in some 
instances the vitamin B content of the diet was increased by the adminis- 
tration of larger quantities of yeast or yeast extract. 

In the cod-livor oil experiments growth was subnormal on the high concen- 
tration of oil, and in some of the animals this subnormal gi'owth was associated 
with the condition known as “scaly tail.” No lesions of the heart muscles, 
arteries, liver, or kidneys could be dotected even after several months on the 
cod-liver oil rich dU't. When the amount of the vitamin B complex was iii- 
creahcd, growth and the general condition of the animals wore improved. 

There was no evidence of toxicity in the experiments in which the vitamin 
A was supplied by a concentrate or by carotene, thus indicating that the toxicity 
of tlie cod-lIvor oil is not due to vitamin A. Attempts to discover the cause of 
the toxicity gave negative results. It could not be ascribed to putrefaction or 
oxidation products, and there was no evidence of any failure of assimilation 
or digestion of the oil. Calcium and phosphorus determinations showed no 
abnormalities attributable to the high intake of vitamin D in the cod-liver oil. 

“ It must be emphasized that the doses investigated in this work are propor- 
tionately far outside those commonly employed in therapeutics. There is not 
the slightest foundation for believing that the doses of cod-liver oil usually 
given to humans are likely to have any deleterious action.” 

Experiments in rats as evidences of the toxical influences of cod liver 
oil in man!? E. Aqduhb (Ztschr. Vitamin for8oh.t 8 (1934), No. 2, pp. 99-^102).-^ 
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Exception is taken to the conclusions of Bell et ak noted above, on the ground 
that the experimental work on which these conclusions were based was carried 
out on rats which, according to the author’s experience, are the least susceptible 
of all experimental animals to cod-liver oil toxicity. Clinical observations 
reported in Scandinavian medical literature are reviewed in illustration of the 
functional and histological lesions attributable to overdosage of cod-liver oil. 

Is there a vitaiuin A hypervitaminosis? [trans. title] G. Rossi {Ztschr. 
TitamnforecK, 2 (JSS5), No. S, pp, JS4-207, figB, 6; Eng., Fr, pp. B06, 
207).— Young rabbits and guinea pigs showed no ill effects after prolonged treat- 
ment with massive doses of vitamin A (from 6,000 to 1,000 antixerophthalmic 
units), but rats showed a slight retardation of growth. Large doses of vitamin 
A combined with overdosage of vitamin D retarded growth in rabbits. Both 
rabbits and guinea pigs showed no ill effects after subsisting for some time on 
large amounts of carrots, 250 g daily for rabbits and 200 g for guinea pigs. 
The vitamin A appeared to have a favorable effect on hemoglobin formation 
in both eases. 

It is noted that the dosage of vitamin A concentrate corresponds to the 
maximum dosage recommended for adults. 

The B vitamins [trans. title], H. Simonnet (Ztschr. Vitaminforsch., 2 (19$$), 
No«. 1, pp. 28-47, pi 1; 2, pp. 94'-109),—This extensive review of the literature 
includes a summary of present knowledge concerning vitamins Bi and Bt under 
the headings of proof of existence, determination, properties, isolation, and 
chemical nature. This is followed by a discussion of these two vitamins in 
clinical medicine, brief summaries of the status of knowledge at the time of 
writing of vitamins Bs, B4, Bb, and Y, and a discussion of the significance of 
the B vitamins in relation to micro-organisms. About 300 references to the 
literature are given. 

The dleterminatiou of the antineuiitic vitamin, K. H. Cowabd, J. H. Bubk, 
H. W. Ling, and B. G. B. Mobgan (Biochem. Jour., 27 (19$S), No. 5, pp. 1719- 
174s, figs. 3).— Included in this extensive report, which diould be studied in the 
original, are new or modified methods for estimating the potency of prepara- 
tions containing vitamin Bi by means of (1) tests in which pigeons are cured 
of head retraction and (2) tests based upon the growth of rats. Data are 
included on the application of the methods to the quantitative determination of 
vitamin Bi in various preparations in comparison with the international stand- 
ard. Statistical analyses of these data indicate that the probable errors of 
the tests, using 9 animals in a test, are -f33 or —26 percent for duration of 
cure and -i-29 or —23 percent for the percentage cured in the pigeon tests, 
and -1-6.1 or —6.5 percent for the mean increase in weight in 8 weeks in the 
rat test. 

“ In spite of the probable error of the pigeon test being much greater than 
that of the rat test, the former has the great advantage of being specific for 
the factor it is used to estimate. It may also be that it gives a truer result 
with certain substances (e. g,, dried yeast) than the rat test, though it may 
be difficult to use the polyneuritic pi^n for testing many substances whicfii 
cannot be suspended in water and given by a stomach tube.” 

Note on the incidence of dermatitis among rats deprived of vitamin Bs, 
M. H. Boscoe (Biochem. Jour., 27 (193$), No. 5, pp. 16SS-15$6).—I>eta. on the 
inddence of dermatitis in all of the vitamin Bs-deficient aniiwaif^ observed by 
the author during a period of 7 yr. are summarized, together with the results 
of attempts to discover the factors influencing the incidence of dermatitis. 
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Dermatitis occifrred in 108 out of 191 rats fed various vitamin B 2 -deficient 
diets for an average period of 10 weeks. Tlie development of dermatitis bore 
no relation to the time of year, tbe extent of growth on the deficient diet, or 
the state of purification of the casein of the diet. Alterations in the basal 
diet, such as the 17 percent sucrose diet recommended by Leader (E. S. B., 
64, p. 595) or the fat-free diet of Evans and Lepkovsky (E. S. B., 62, p. 293), 
had no infiuence on the incidence of the dermatitis. 

The Titamin Bj content of various materials compared by their power 
to promote growth and to cure dermatitis, respectively, M. H, Roscob 
(Biochem. Jour., 27 (1933), No. 5, pp. 1557-1539).— A comparison of the daily 
doses of various materials needed by young rats as the sole source of vitamin 
B 2 (1) to promote a 50- to 60-g weight increase in 5 weeks and (2) to cure 
dermatitis, as described in the paper noted above, is reported with results 
indicating that “ within the large experimental error unavoidable in this type 
of experiment, the dermatitis-curing and growth-promoting factors have a 
similar relative distribution in the materials tested, yeast extract, egg white 
filtrate, and meat, and that they are similarly affected by heat in acid and 
alkaline media, both being much more sensitive in the latter case. . . . 
It is therefore concluded that the two factors are identical” 

The theory postulating the existence of separate dietary factors for the 
prevention and cure of dermatitis and for the promotion of growth is considered 
untenable. 

Studies on vitamin 0 ftrans. title]. W. M. Oahtix (BvL 80 c. Chim. Biol, 
hi (1935), No. 10, pp. U62-1471, figs. 5).— Grape juice preseived in barrels with- 
out fermentation or oxidation was found to have no antiscorbutic properties 
when tested in 20 cc daily doses on 275-g guinea pigs. The juice was found to 
contain a small quantity of a hexuronic acid possessing some but not all of the 
properties of ascorbic acid. The hexuronic acid in doses of 2 mg per guinea 
pig per day had no antiscorbutic action. An isomer of hexuronic acid, 5 keto- 
gluconic acid, was also tested biologically and found ineffective in 3 mg daily 
doses. 

The action of vitamin 0 on the oxidation of tissues in vitro, D. C. Hakbi- 
SON (Bioohetn. Jo«r., 27 (1953), No. 5, pp. 1591-/59 J).— The earlier suggestion of 
Szent-Gydi-gyi (E. S, R., 67, p. 615) that hexuronic acid (ascorbic acid) may 
play the part of an intermediary hydrogen carrier in tissue respiration was 
tested in vitro by measuring Uie surviving r«‘spiration of tissues from nomal 
and scorbutic guinea pigs manometrically in oxygen, with and without the addi- 
tion of ascorbic acid in concenti’ations considered not physiologically excessive. 
“With scorbutic animals, using thin slices of liver suspended in phosphate 
buffer (pH 7.4), the oxygen uptake is lower than that of liver from normal 
animals. The addition oi 0.25 mg of ascorbic acid in 3 cc brings about an 
increase in the oxygon uptake of scorbutic liver slices amounting to 5 to 57 
percent (average 25 percent). With normal guinea pigs, the oxygen uptake 
of the liver was unaffected or even slightly decreased by the addition of 0.25 
mg of ascorbic acid. Using chopped muscle, tlie oxygen uptake with normal 
guinea pigs was slightly increased with 0.1 to 0.25 mg ascorbic acid, while with 
muscle from guinea pigs suffering from scurvy a relatively large increase in 
oxygen uptake was obtained.” 

Commenting upon these results, the authors suggej^t that impeded oxidation 
in the scorbutic animal may lead to loss of tone in the capillary muscles, fol- 
lowed by increased permeability and the characteristic hemorrhages of scurvy. 
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The excretion of vitamin 0 in human urine and its dependence on the 
dietary intake, L, J. Huaas, S. N. Ray, and A. Ward (Biochem, Jour,, 27 
(1933), Ko, 6, pp, 2011-2013. figs. 3).— The microtitration method of Birch ot al. 
(E. S. li., 70, p. 741) has been applied to the determination o£ the vitamin C 
content of human urine. Certain precautions which must be taken in using 
the motln d are described, and data are reported on the values obtained in two 
experiments. The subject in <»nc case drank GOO cc of oranRO juice at one time 
and then lived on a Aitamin C-free diet for several days, and in the other the 
same subject consumed 5o0 mg of ascorbic acid, an amount equivalent to GOO cc 
of orange juice, at oi*e time and then continued on a vitamin C-free diet for 
more than 2 weeks. 

In both experiments the ingestion of the large amount of vitamin C was 
followed within an hour by very marked increase in output of the vitamin in 
the urine, reaching a maximum in about 3 hr. of from 7 to 10 times the normal 
A'alue and subsequently dropping w ithin a day or two to a more or less steady 
value of about 33 mg daily. Tests on the urine of 4 noimal individuals on an 
onlinarj mixed diet are also rep<»rled. The averages for 24 hr. for 3 of the 
subjects were 0.032, 0.024, and 0.028 mg per cubic centimeter, respectively. 
The urine of the fourth subject was too dilute to permit the reading ot* clear 
end points in the titration. 

It is pointed out that the fairly constant excretion value of about 33 mg 
a day is slightly larger than the reputed minimum need of 1 oss. of orange juice 
or lemon juice per day, an amount which would furnish about 20 mg of ascorbic 
acid. The method is thought to have promise for the diagnosis of hypovita- 
minosis V in human beings. 

Evaluation of the capillai*y resistance test in the diagnosis of subclini- 
cal scurvy, D. Gbeene (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoo., 103 (193i), No. 1, pp. 4-0 ). — 
This paper reports an investigation of the reliability of the Gbthlin capillary 
resistance test for the diagnosis of subclinical scurvy. Previous reports by 
Balldorf and by Stocking have been noted (B. S. R., 70, p. 728; 71, p. 283). 

The first study was carried on at the Home for Hebrew Infants, New York 
City, on a group of 23 healthy young children from 19 to 40 months of age, all 
of whom were considered to have received adeqmite antiscorbutic protection. 
Of the entire number, five showed positiA*e tests on a single examination. To 
three of these an additional amount (60 cc) of orange juice was given daily 
for three we^, after whi<^ the test was again made, with positive results 
for two of the three children. 

The next group studied consisted of 63 school children from 9 to 14 years 
of age who were tested at frequent but irregular intervals for over a year. 
These children, mostly of Jewish extraction, were exceedingly well nourished 
and were considered to be receiving sufficient vitamin G in the diet. Six of 
this group showed positive reactions at one time or another. Not only were 
there marked variations in the test from time to time, but in some instances 
the results were positive on one arm and negative on the other. 

The final group tested consisted of 16 malnourished school children of varied 
nationality. In this group there were two positive cases. 

“ From these studies, which show a positive capillary fragility test in 21.7 
percent of a group of w^l-nourished children of preschool age, and in 9,2 per- 
cent of well-nourished school children receiving abundant vitamin 0 supple- 
ments to their diet, and in 12.5 percent of malnourished sdiool (ffiildren with a 
small supply of vitamin 0, it may be concluded that a positive reaction to the 
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capillary resistance tost does not necessarily denote an insuflacient vitamin 0 
intake.” 

The antiscorbutic potency of apples grown in OzechoslovaMa in com- 
parison with that of foreign fruits [trans. title], H. Pjexc and M. PodzimkovI. 
(Trav. Inst, Byg- TcMcoslou., 3 {1932), No. 3, pp. 31-78, pi. 1, figs. 2).--In 
this comparibon of native fall apples (Czechoslovakia) with Imported oranges 
and bananas as a source of vitamin C, the apples were found to be a rather 
poor source of this vitamin in the fall and almost valueless in the spring, 
when the daily addition of 20 g to the basal scurvy-producing diet of guinea 
pigs was almost without effect. The juice of oranges available on the market 
in autumn and early winter proved insufficient in 5-cc daily doses, but bananas 
were protective over a considerable period of time in 20-g doses. 

The antiscorbutic properties of early and late potatoes grown in Czecho- 
slovakia [trails, title], H Pilc and M. PodzimkovI {Trav. Inst. Eyg. Fub. 
TcMcosloi., Ji {1933), No. 4, pp. 119-138, figs. 3).— The freshly pressed juice of 
a variety of early potatoes was found to contain 1 international unit of vitamin 
C per cubic* centimeter, while tliat of a later variety tested in the spring 
contained only about one-twentieth as much. The materials were standardized 
against fresh lemon juice, 1 cc of which contained 10 international units. In 
experiments in which cooked late potatoes constituted 50 percent of the diet, 
30 g consumed daily by the experimental guinea pig& was found to furnish 
about 0.75 international unit of vitamin C. 

In the authors* opinion cases of incipient scurvy are much more frequent 
than clinical diagnoses would lead one to inlor. For this reason an increase 
in consumption of potatoes, with perhaps a decrease in that of cereals, is 
urged during the late winter and spring when fresh fruits and vegetables are 
less available. 

Scorbutic changes in the teeth and the induence on them of synthetic 
vitamin 0 preparations Itraiis. title], G. Westin {Ztschr. Vitammforsch., 2 
{1933), No. 1, pp. 1-24, pis. 6; Eng., Fr. ahs., pp. 22, 23 ). — Of particular interest 
in this report is the description of a modification of the method of testing 
for vitamin 0 by histological examination of the teeth of the experimental 
guinea pigs. This consists in using both horizontal and longitudinal sections. 
Photographs are given, showing the method of sectioning, with microphotographs 
of both horizontal and longitudinal sections. 

The occurrence of vitaiiiin K in soy bean oil, U. Sitzuki, W. Nakahaea, 
and Y. KSAnAsni {Bui. Agr. dim. 8oc. Japan, 10 {193 i), No. PP- 87-39, 
fig, i).— Thirteen male rats in tin' '^fudy no-ted previously (E. S. R., 72, p. 284), 
distributed fairly evenly as to diet, were autopsied at the end of the experiment 
with no dndiugs of significance except in the testicles, which were in a state 
of marked degeneration in the animals on all of the diets except the ones 
containing soybean oil (3 animals), and butter (1 animal). These observa- 
tions, logetlior with preliminary findings in experiments testing the reproductive 
capacity of rats on synthetic diets in which soybean oil was the only possible 
source of vitamin E, have led to the conclusion that soybean oil contains 
\itamin E. 

The role of the gastro-intestinal tract in conditioning deficiency dis- 
ease, M. B. Stkaxjss (Jour, Amer. Med. Assoc., 103 (1934), 1, pp. 1-4 ). — 

The concept that “ deficiency disease in man may and frequently does develop 
because of some disturbance of the gastro-intestinal tract in spite of an appar- 
ently adequate diet ” is developed, with clinical evidence to illustrate this view 
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with regard to pernicious anemia, pellagra, multiple neuritis (beriberi), and 
other conditions. Many references to the literature are included. 

The effect of Tarious coUoida] and crystalloidal metallic compounds in 
nutritional anemia of the rat, H. L. Ketl and V. E. Nelson (/own Lai), and 
Cli^. Med., 19 {1984), ^o. 10, pp. id8S-Id88).— Tests of various substances for 
their property to regenerate hemoglobin in rats rendered anemic on whole milk, 
collected in glass bottles to avoid contamination with metallic salts, are re- 
ported in continuation of previous studies (B. S. R., 67, p. 348) and with the 
following condusions: 

“ Manganese cannot replace Cu in the synthesis of hemoglobin. Colloidal Fe 
and Cu are utilized in hematopoiesis. Although the intraperitoneal Injection of 
Fe salts into anemic animals causes a temporary rise in hemoglobin, it is evi- 
dent that the main function of Cu is not in the absorption of iron. Zinc and 
Mg have no effect in the development of anemia. Two-thousandths (0.002) mg 
Cu as CuSo4.5HsO and 0.10 mg Fe as colloidal Fe(OH)s are the minimum 
amounts of these elements that will cause a regeneration of the hemoglobin to 
a normal level in the anemic rat. CUiO, CuS, Cu(OH)a, and Cul are readily 
utilized by the anemic rat in hemoglobin building. The sulfide is less efficient 
than the other salts employed.” 

Cottonseed allergy, S. J. Tatjb (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 108 (1934) f No. 5, 
pp. 384, SSo). — ^Among 246 allergic patients who were given complete skin 
(scratch) tests with about 300 separate allergens, 13 reacted specifically to cot- 
tonseed. Of this group, 6 patients had asthma, 2 eczema, and 3 perennial hay 
fever. 

It is noted that cottonseed-sensitive patients “ also manifest a tendency to- 
ward hypersensitiveness to other seeds and to members of the pea, bean, and 
nut families. 

**The active principle in cottonseed is probably a proteiii. Clinically, these 
patients can tolerate contact with cotton fiber of the highest grade without 
difficulty, but they are troubled by cheaper products which contain some of the 
seed.” 

Various sources of the cottonseed which may produce allergy are listed in 
groups under headings ingestant, contactant, and inhalant. 

Greatinuria in adolescent males. — ^ll, The effects of the oral administra- 
tion of ephedrine sulphate, A. B. Light and C. R. Wabben (Jour. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., 108 (1934), No. 6, pp. 410, 4/l).~In continuation of the study noted 
previously (B. S. R., 71, p. 571), ephedrine sulfate in 25 mg doses was admin- 
istered 3 or 4 times during a sin^e day to 9 of the subjects of the earlier 
study who ordinarily excreted creatine. Creatine and creatinine determina- 
tions were made on the urine the day of treatment, as well as the day before 
and after the treatment. There was no change in diet or in the customary 
exercise. 

During the control days the average excretions of creatine were 71 and 62 
mg, respectively, while on the day of the ephedrine treatment the creatine ex- 
cretions ranged from 1 to 9 mg with an average of 4 mg. IThere were no 
significant dianges in preformed creatinine. 

On the relation between kidneystone- and bladderstone-formation and 
nutrition, A. Polak (Arch. Nderland. Physiol. Somme et Awm., 19 (1984), No. 
2, pp. 176-190).— Several groups of rats were fed diets deficient in vitamin A 
but with various salt additions and similar diets supplemented with vitamin A. 
After death the animals were autopsied for occurrence of kidney and bladder 
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stones. Some of the groups were the same as in the study reported by Arons 
and Van der Rijst (E. S. E., 69, p. 151). 

Excess calcium carbonate (3 percent) in the diet appeared to be responsible 
for a higher incidence of both kidney and bladder stones than did the absence 
of vitamin A. Although there were some instances of both kidney and bladder 
stones in the animals on diets deficient in vitamin A, the incidence of one or 
both of these conditions was almost 100 percent in a group of 24 rats fed a 
diet containing sufficient vitamin A, as well as other food essentials, but with 
3 percent calcium carbonate added. 

** In how far our investigations will also be of importance for human pathol- 
ogy cannot yet be decided, as the pathology of rats cannot be a priori con^d- 
ered to be identical with human pathology. Nevertheless, it may be advisable 
in any case to be cautious when administering large quantities of calcium, as 
it is by no means impossible that this may have detrimental consequences in 
human beings too.” 

A new pathogenesis and therapy for psoriasis [trans. title], 0. Geutz 
(Deut Med. Wchnsohr., 60 (1934), No. 28, pp. 1039-1043).’— The theory is ad- 
vanced that psoriasis is a special form of lipoidosis caused by disturbed fat 
metabolism. Dietary treatment for the condition is discussed, with clinical 
observations. 

Cereals and rickets, IV, V, V. M. Templin and H. Steenboce (Bioohem. 
Jour., 27 (1933), No. 6, pp. 205S-2068).—Jn continuation of this series of studies 
at the Wisconsin Experiment Station (E. S. E., 63, p. 295), two papers are 
presented. 

IV. TJie effect of immatiirity of the mtUse kernel upon its raohitogerUc prop- 
erties (pp. 2055-2060).— Immature and mature com of both the field and sweet 
type were compared for calcifying properties when constituting the cereal 
part of the Steenbock-Black rickets-producing ration 2965. 

As determined by the usual criteria for calcification (blood and bone analyses 
and line test), the immature yellow dent field corn promoted better calcifica- 
tion than the corresponding mature com and a commercial canned sweet corn 
better calcification than the seed from which it had been grown. The differ- 
ences in calcifying properties could not be explained by differences in the 
calcium : phosphorus ratios. 

V. The effect of germination and autolysls on the rachitogenio properties of 
the maize kernel (pp, 2061-20(58).— Using the same procedure as in the pre- 
ceding study, an examination was made of the effect of germination and heat 
treatment of corn on its behavior in a rickets-producing ration, with results 
which are summarized as follows : 

“Yellow maize germinated for 95 hr., with roots not exceeding 4 in. in 
lengtli, was found as rachitogenic as ungerminated maize. Germinated maize 
dried below 50® (0.) had practically the same rachitogenic properties as the 
maize from which it had been prepared. Autolyzed germinated maize was 
definitely less rachitogenic than germinated or untreated maize. The anti- 
rachitic effect of autolyzed germinated maize was most pronounced in maize 
which had been germinated for a long period of time.” 

A tuberculosis survey among 2,000 food-handlers in New York City, 
D. 0. Maetin, H. T. Pessar, and J. A. Goldbeeo (Amer. Rev. Tuhere., 29 (1934), 
No. 2, pp. 182-189).— In a tuberculosis survey of 2,000 apparently healthy food 
handlers in New York City, X-ray examination revealed active tuberculous 
pulmonary lesions to the extent of approximately 2 percent, with evidence of 
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healed childhood lesions in about 8 percent and latent adult tuberculosis in 
about 2 percent of the entire number. From the percentage of active pul- 
monary lesions it is estimated that in New York City, with a food-handling 
population of more than 325,000 individuals, there are not lesb than 0,500 cases 
of unknown and therefore uncontrolled pulmonary tuberculosis. 

The percentage incidence of active tubeiculosis is thought to represent the 
average situation in all large urban communities and to indicate that there 
is a very definite problem for public health administrators in tuberculosis 
prevention and control. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

Tesctiles and clothing [at the Bureau of Home Economics] (17. iSf. Dept, 
Agr,^ Bur, Home Econ, JRptj 1934, pp, 10-13), — ^This annual report of the tex- 
tiles and clothing division (E. S. R., 70, p. 573) includes summaries of its 
work on the wearing qualities of cotton sheets and wool blankets. 

Studies of wool and other fibers (U, S. Dept, Agr,, Bur, Anim, Indus. Rpt,, 
1934, P- 11)- — ^Wool research reported on brielly included slirliikage tests on 
light, medium, and heavy fleeces by a simplified method (E. S. R., 72, p. 139), 
effects of proper feeding on length of wool, bieaking strength and stretch tests 
on fabrics containing new and reworked wool in various combinations, and 
the development of a fiber holder and a cross-section device for the study of 
wool fibers. 

Dye absorption of cotton fibers, W. M. Mebvne and A. A. O’Kelly (Anier, 
Dyestuff Rptr., 23 (193i), ^o, 15, pp. 393-395, 418-420, figs, When samples 
of bleached and imbleached, mercerized, bleached and unbleached oxidized, and 
bleached and unbleached tendered cotton domestic were analyzed microscop- 
ically at the Tennessee State Teachers College (Murfreesboro), fiber counts on 
the original cloth showed green fibers 4 percent, underripe 20, normal 63, over- 
ripe 17, and dead fibers 6 percent. A slightly smaller percentage of green and 
dead fibers was noted in the finished fabrics. See also an earlier note by 
Mebane and Vilbrandt (E, S. R., 55, p. 295), 

Examination of samples after dyeing with an acid, a basic, a mordant, a 
direct, an indirect, and a vat dye revealed that green fibers failed to dye 
properly under any of the conditions given, although best results were ob- 
tained from the direct dye. Underripe fibers seemed to take dye better than 
green fibers, but not nearly as well as normal fibers. The effect of chemical 
treatment, well illustrated by the normal fibers, corresponded with previous 
findings of others. In all types of fibers the unbleached showed more spottl- 
ness than the bleached. Oxidation showed a heavy increase in dyeing, mer- 
eerization gave the expected results, and tendering caused the expected heavy 
dyeing by the basic dye. As in the underripe fiber, most of the dye appeared 
to be in the lumens. All of the overripe fibers showed an abnormally heavy 
dyeing, except with the basic dye on the mercerized samples. The results 
indicated that the various chemical treatments tend to increase the ability 
of overripe fibers to absorb dye materials or lakes, and it was concluded 
that overripe fibers possess a much greater porosity and more accessible lumen 
than normal fibers. 

Although dead fibers seemed to be physically and chemically different from 
green fibers, they gave almost the same results. The dyeing of bleached, un- 
bleached, and oxidized dead fibers by the basic dye indicated a chemical nature 
receptive to basic dye, but tendering did not increase dy^g. Dead fibers 
absorbed no more dye than green fibers, except after mercerization, A practical 
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conclusion is that cotton picked under conditions most favorable to produce 
normal fibers gives the best results when dyed. 

The durability of cotton fabrics, A. B. Ginte3b, S. Davidson, and T. Peab- 
soN (Missouri 8ta. Bui 340 (1934) ^ P- — ^This progress report (E. S. R., 70, 
p. 286) discusses predictions that can be made as to serviceability of cotton 
fabrics from ten<?ile strength measurements. 

The effect of atmospheric sulphur dioxide on cotton textiles, 0. M. 
Morgan and B, J. Kenalty (Canada Jour. Res., 11 (1934), No. 1, pp. 53-61, 
fig- 1)- — ^When cotton sheeting, wet with solutions such as encountered in power 
laundry rinse waters, was dried in air containing 1 and 2 p. p. m. of sulfur 
dioxide and with such factors as SO 2 concentration, humidity, temperature, 
and light kept under control, the sulfur dioxide was found to have little or no 
effect in deteriorating the fabric. 

HOME MAHAOEMEHT AND EQDIFMENI 

A study of expenditures for family living by 46 South Carolina rural 
families, M. E. Frayseb (8o\itn Carolina 8ta. Bui 299 (1934), PP- 62, figs. 3).— 
This bulletin summarizes account book records kept by 46 families in 6 agri- 
cultural counties in the State for 1 yr., starting in the spring of 1932. All 
of the subjects, of whom 40 were farm owners and 6 tenants, were Anglo- 
Saxon and belonged to the more stable portion of the rural population. The 
farms averaged 27 acres each, with an average of 99 acres imder cultivation. 
Cotton and corn were the principal crops raised, with some dairying, poultry, 
and hog raising and general crop production. The average size of the family 
was 4.5 persons and the average ages of the farm operator and homemaker were 
49 and 47 yr., respectively. All but 3 of the women and 6 of the men had 
completed the seventh grade in school, and approximately one-fifth of both 
the men and women had attended college. 

The range of total annual cash income was from ?92 to $1,806, with an 
average of $555. About 25 percent of the cash came from the homemaker’s 
earnings from special types of farm and home enterprises, 23 percent from farm 
earnings, 7 percent from the sale of investments and borrowed money, and 45 
percent from miscellaneous sources, including supplementary occupations of 
the heads of the families and contributions from children not living at home. 

The average value of the family living was $958, of which $485 represented 
the net cash expenditures for family needs and $473 the estimated contribution 
fxv)m the farm. The cash expenditures Included food $90, operating $61, furn- 
ishings and equipment $18, rent $7, clotliing $75, savings and investment $43, and 
general expenditures $179. Of the last item, the largest expenditure was for 
automobile $52, followed by health $30, education $34, church and community 
welfare $28, gifts $15, recreation $10, and personal $10. The contributions from 
the farm included food $284, fuel $28, and house rental $161. 

The money values of the diets ranged from $0,075 to $0,354, with an average 
of $0,195, per x>erson per day. The records indicated that the dietary needs of 
some of tlie families were not met adequately, particularly as regards milk, 
lean meat, vegetables, and fruit. 

The various items are compared with corresponding ones from reported 
studies in other States, with the conclusion that the average total value of 
living is lowest for South Carolina, but that the percentage supplied by the 
farm to the total living is the highest. 

An appendix contains the itemized values of the family living for the individ- 
ual families. 
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Farm-housixig survey (U. jS. Dept Agr„ Bur. Home Soon RpL, 1934, pp, 
1, 2).— A brief summary is given of tbe scope and findmgs in the farm housing 
survey made by the Bureaus of Home Economics and Agricultural En^neering, 
vdth financial support from the OWA. 

Ovenware and fn^ economy, G. J. Phuxips and M. L. Nobdbebg {Jour. 
Home Boon., 26 {19$4), No. 1, pp. 57-4f, 2).—- Differences reported by Swartz 

(E. S. B., p. 287) and others in the rate of heating utensils of different 
materials in an electric oven are explained by an analysis of the heating process 
in an oven, with data showing that in both gas and dectric ovens the proportion 
of radiation heating is mudh higher than of convection heating and that utensils 
of different materials absorb the radiant heat to an unlike degree, glass ab- 
sorbing about 95 percent of the radiation striking it and shiny tinware only 
about 8 percent. 

Data are also given showing the much more rapid evaporation of water from 
glass than from tinware dishes in electric and gas ovens at different tempera- 
tures, the higher temperature reauired for an equal degree of evaporation of 
water from tinware than from glass, and the longer time, with resulting in- 
crease in cost, of bringing foods to a certain temperature or cooking to a 
certain doneness in tinware than in glass. 

Thermal efficiency of cooking utensils as affected by variations in the 
area of their contact with the heating surface, M. M. Monrob and L. Smith 
{Jour. Home Boon., 26 {1984), No. 1, pp, 4SI-'4S )> — ^In this contribution from the 
Maine Experiment Station, attention is called to the importance of evenness 
of the heating surface or area of contact between the cooking utensil and the 
heating surface in controlling the efficiency of cooking utensils on surface units. 
Data are reported showing that variability in area of contact among different 
commercial specimens of the same moddl may have more effect on efficiency 
than other factors, such as thidbiess and composition. From the standpoint of 
practical application ** manufacturers should provide utensils with smooth, lev^ 
bottoms sufficiently rigid and substantial in construction to be subject only to 
the minimum amount of warping, buckling, or denting with use. Housewives 
should employ sudi precautions in use and cleaning as will damage this surface 
least.” 

A method for determining quantitatively the comparative abUity of 
electric cleaners to remove dirt from rugs and carpets, M. B. Dilts {Jour. 
Home Boon., 26 {1984), No. S, pp. 172-176, figs. 2).--The method described was 
developed in a large industrial laboratory as part of an extensive research 
program covering a period of approximat^y 16 yr. The equipment and pro- 
cedure are described, and data are summarized from a series of 20 field tests 
made in local homes on rugs in everyday use. Reasons are given for the pref- 
erence of naturaUy v. artifidally soQed carpets in testing the performance of 
electric cleaners. 

inSCEIMNEOTJS 

Work of the [Missouri] Agricultural Experiment Station, [1933], F. B. 
Mumfoed, S. B. Shisky, et al. {MissouH Sta. Bui. $40 {1984), PP* 91, figs. 10).— 
The e35>erimental work not prevloufidy abstracted is for the most part noted 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Our c han g i n g agriculture served by science: Ajuinifl i report of the di- 
rector, [Wisconsin Station, 1933], compiled by N. Class. {Wisconsin Sta. 
Bui 428 (1984), PP- 128, figs. 22).— The experimental work not previously 
referred to is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 



NOTES 


Massachusetts Station. — ^Dr. Helen S. Mitchell, professor of physiology and 
nutrition at Battle Greek College, has been appointed research professor in home 
economics, effective February 11, suceeding Dr. Bernice 0. Wait resigned. 

Michigan College. — ^Dr. Frank S. Ked 2 sie, associated with the institution for 
most of his life and president from 1916 to 1921, died January 5, aged 77 yr. He 
was graduated from the college in 1877 and became assistant in chemistry in 
1880, instructor in 1883, and later head of the department and acting president 
in 1915. In 1921 he became dean of the newly established department of 
applied science and retired in 1927 with the honorary position of college 
historian. He left a trust fund of $60,000 to be used excluslvdy in purchases 
of books and periodicals on chemical subjects in what is to be known as the 
Frank S. and Kate M. Kedzie Chemical Library. 

Xebraska Station. — James A. Holden, superintendent of the Scotts Bluff 
Substation since 1917, died December 6, 1934. Lionel Harris has been appointed 
acting superintendent 

New Jersey Stations. — ^Dr. Bobert O. Burdette, associate entomologist since 
1928, died January 6. He was bom in Woodfi^d, Md., in 1898, received from 
the University of Maryland the B. S. degree in 1923 and the M. S. degree in 
1925, as well as the Ph. D. degree in 1932. He was a research assistant in the 
Maryland Station in 1^4-25 and junior entomologist in the U. S. D. A. Bureau 
of Entomology from 1925 to 1927. 

North Dakota Station. — ^E. G. Schollander, superintendent of the Williston 
Substation, resigned February 12 to accept an appointment with the rural re- 
habilitation work of the Federal Emergency B^ef Administration for North 
Dakota. Clarence H. Plath, superintendent of the Hettinger Substation, has 
also resigned to become consultant of the National Besources Board. Herman 
Oehlke and Christian BJomson have been added to the station staff, the former 
as a field man on a Purnell project involving a study of taxation in relation to 
farm indebtedness in North Dakota and the latter in a similar capacity on a 
Purnell project involving a study of farm leases as related to farm productivity 
and rent and debt adjustment. 

Ohio Station. — ^Dr. J. S. Shoemaker, associate horticulturist, has resigned 
to accept a position with the University of Alberta. Becent appointments in- 
clude A. F. Sclialk as associate in animal industiy and Dr. W. E. Dunham, Leon 
Havis, and Norma A. Frank as assistants in entomology, horticulture, and 
animal industry, respectiv^y. 

Pennsylvania College. — Grace P. Bacon, assistant professor of nutrition 
extension, died December 25, 1934, from injuries received in an automobile 
accident. She was a 1912 graduate of the Michigan College. 

South Dakota College and Station. — A new department to handle all photo- 
graphic work of the college, the station, and the extension service has been 
established wtih Earl B. Bales in charge. Dr. John P. Johansen has been 
appointed assistant professor of rural sociology vice Dr. Paul H. Landis, who 
had been appointed associate consultant of the National Besources Board for 
South Dakota. Alvin L. Moxon has been appointed analyst in chemistry in the 
station vice Florence M. Marx resigned. 
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AViscoiisin University and Station. — ^The retirement after 40 years* con- 
tinuous service is announced of R. A. Moore, head of the department of 
agronomy, efEective June 30. He will be succeeded by Olaf S. Aamodt, head 
of the department of field crops of the University of Alberta. 

New Journals. — BioklimatiscJie BeiblUtter der Meteorologischen Zeitachrift 
is being issued quarterly at Braunschweig (Brunswick), Germany, as a medium 
for the publication of original papers covering the border line between medicine, 
botany, zoology, and ecology on the one side and climatology and meteorology 
on the other. The initial number contains articles entitled Bioclimate as Small- 
Scale Climate and Microclimate, by W. Schmidt (pp. 3-6) : The Connection 
between Radiation and Duration of Sunshine, by A. Angstrom (pp. 6-10) ; 
Artificial Ionization with Different Sources of Ionization and Their Variability 
in a Small Closed Space, by L. Schulz (pp. 11-15) ; The Infiuence of the Weather 
on Marine Life, by F. Ruttner (pp. 16-19) ; The Significance of the “ Stoim- 
Bffects Paradox” in the Plant Climate of the Mountain Forelands, by L. 
Aujeszky (pp. 10-21) ; The Increased Tension in the Electrical Field through 
Soil Mulching, by J. O. Musso (pp. 21-25) ; The Cooling Influence of Winds on 
Clothing, by J. Siegentlialer (pp. 25-28) ; and Climate and Soil Mici*obiolog 5 % 
by A. von Szilvinyi (pp. 29-32), as well as shorter articles and abstracts. 

American Journal of Digestive Diseases and Nutrition is being published 
monthly at Fort Wayne, Ind., including original contributions, editorials, book 
reviews, abstracts, and other material in the field i>f digestive diseases and 
nutrition. The initial number contains an article on Nutrition in Health and 
Disease, by C. J. Barborka (pp. 44-49). 

Revista do Departamento NaoUmal da Produgao Animal is being publishd 
as the official journal of the Ministry of Agriculture by the Institute of Animal 
Biology at Rio do Janeiro, replacing the Revista de Zootoolinia e Veterlnaria, 
Among the articles in the first number are those entitled Parasites of the 
Nervous System named Neuroplamna viannae and N. caviae, by V. dos Santo 
(pp. 27, 28) ; A Common Grain Moth (Tinea granella L.) Injurious to Sausage 
Meat, by A. Ronna (pp. 29-39) ; The Presence of BacRlus proteus in the Blood 
of Calves with Diarrhea, by A. Braga and A. Lombardo (pp. 41-48) ; Vene- 
zuela or Imperial Pasture Grass (Axonopus scopm^itis Fliigge) Hitch (pp. 
56-63) ; and numerous abstracts and other material. English abstracts of most 
of the articles are provided. 

Revista Sudamericana de Botunica is being published at Montevideo, Uruguay, 
by the South American Botanical Association. It is the aim of this journal 
to publish original articles in the entire botanical field. The initial number 
contains, among others, an article in English entitled Heredity and Environ- 
ment in Relation to Character Expression with Special Reference to Intermit- 
tent Characters in Equisetum, by J. H. Schaffner of Ohio State University 
(pp. 8-lT). 

Research and Progress, a quarterly review of German science, is being pub- 
lished in English under the editorship of Dr. Karl Kerkhof at Terramare Office, 
Berlin, W 8. Among the 16 articles to be included in the initial number are 
rhe following; Progress in the Physiol<^ of Nutrition, by B. Abderhalden (pp. 
19-23), and The Latest Tobacco Research, by P. Koenig (pp, 23-25). 
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EDITORIAL 

BECENT PBOGBESS IN THE COOBDINATIOK OF A6BICXTLT0BAL BESEABCH 

One of the significant developmejits of recent months has been the 
appointment by the Secretary of Agriculture on March 22, 1935, 
of a Departmental Committee on Regional Economic Research and 
Agricultural Planning. This committee is headed by Mr. H. R. 
Tolley, Director of the Program Planning Division of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, with Mr. J. T. Jardine, Chief of 
the Office of Experiment Stations, and Mr. Eric Englund, Assistant 
Chief of the Bui'eau of Agricultural Economics, as associate mem- 
bers and with Dr. C. W. Warburton as a representative of the Exten- 
sion Service in the sessions of the committee. It was set up following 
a series of regional conferences with directors of the State experi- 
ment stations in order to organize and direct the program for the 
research there outlined and to “ establish cooperative relationships 
with the States.” 

The appointment of this committee affords increasing evidence of 
the progress which is steadily being made in coordinating the agi’i- 
cultural research under way in this country. Elsewhere, however, the 
movement is also gaining ground. Thus from China a report has 
recently been received on the scope and work of the new National 
Agricultural Research Bureau. This bureau was organized as a divi- 
sion of the Ministry of Industries of the National Government of 
the Republic of China, following a recommendation of a committee 
appointed in 1931 and headed by a former Vice Minister of Industries 
and the director of the Metropolitan Museum of Natural History. It 
was the purpose of this connuittee to ensure that all the agricultural 
work supported by national funds should be coordinated and central- 
ized in this one organization, and that for all the agricultural research 
and extension there should be one coordinated program for the 
whole nation.” 

Various delays, occasioned in part by the Japanese occupation of 
Manchuria and the occurrence of the greatest flood in many years, 
caused the postponement of operations until 1933. At that time a 
definite allotment of $300,000 was secured for initial expenses and 
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a monthly budget allowance of $50,000. Hon. EL. P. Chen was 
appointed director and Mr. T. H. Chien vice director. Major divi- 
sions were set up in agricultural economics, animal production, and 
crop production. The work in animal production was subdivided 
into departments of sericulture and animal husbandry and veterinary 
science and that in crop production into departments of agronomy, 
forestry, plant pathology and entomology, and soils and fertilizers. 
A. technical staflE was recruited, a tract of land of about 300 acres 
acquired outside of Na nking through the purchase and consolidation 
of over 2,300 small fields owned by about 700 farmers, a headquarters 
b uilding for offices and laboratories erected for occupany late in 1934, 
and other construction brought under way. 

Much technical work has been undertaken by the bureau itself, 
using a project system, with endorsement of each pi'oject by the chief 
technician of the bureau, a position held in the initial stages by Dr. 
H. H. Love, then on leave of absence from Cornell University as 
adviser to the Ministry of Industries and head of the division of crop 
production. In many lines, however, there is direct cooperation 
with otier institutions, including large regional tests of wheat, rice, 
and cotton varieties and their improvement. The repoii specifically 
states that “ it is the hope that, as time goes on, the bureau will be 
able to work in close cooperation with all those agencies established 
to serve agriculture. The results of research work will be much 
more valuable if the projects can be conducted cooperatively with 
many different organizations. It is only through combined coopera- 
tive effort that the large nation-wide or regional problems can be 
solved, and it is hoped that a-s time goes on the bureau may take a 
lead in helping develop this cooperation.” 

Even more significant steps in coordination have been talien in 
Great Britain, and these have recently been authoritatively sum- 
marized in the first report of the Agricultural Eesearch Council, 
which was set up there primarily as a cooi’dinating agency. Tliis 
report provides much first-hand information as to the progress which 
has been attained and contains some discussion of problems and 
policies. 

It appears that in 1930 the Committee of the Privy Council for 
the Organisation and Development of Agricultural l^search, con- 
sisting of a president and a secretary, the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, the Secretary of State for Home Affairs, the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland, and the President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, was constituted by royal order. Following a recommendation 
of Ibis committee the Agricultural Eesearch Council was chartered 
on June 29, 1931. The report covers the period of the subsequent 
activities of the council to September 30, 1933. 
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The council is under the general direction of the committee, and 
in this respect corresponds to the Medical Research Council and the 
Depaiiment for Scientific and Industrial Research, which had been 
previously organized. These three allied bodies were designed to 
complete the scientific organization for the supervision of subsidized 
research in Great Britain, and they act in close collaboration, with 
certain members and officers in common. 

The functions of the Agricullui'al Research Council itself are both 
administrative and advisory. It has control of relatively small 
grants from the development fund (£6,000 in 1933) for the initiation 
and encouragement of special researches, but its principal duty is to 
advise the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Department 
of Agriculture for Scotland, and the Development Commission on 
the scientific aspects of the agricultural work going on in research 
institutes and elsewhere at a total cost to the Government in 1931 
of £390,000. 

As at present constituted, tffie council consists of from 12 to 15 
members, of whom not less than 4 nor more than 5 are selected on 
account of their general experience and interest in agriculture. The 
remainder are appointed after consultations with the head of the 
Royal Society beca]ise of their qualifications in a basic science under- 
lying agriculture. Thus there are brought together a corps of spe- 
cialists as well as others with an interest in agriculture as a whole. 

Much of the council’s work is handled through six subject matter 
conmiittees, each headed by a council member as follows : Soils and 
plant nutrition. Sir Thomas H. Middleton; plant physiology, breed- 
ing, and disease. Sir A. Daniel Hall; animal diseases. Sir Merrik 
Burrell; animal nutrition and breeding. Sir Frederick G. Hopkins; 
dairying and animal products, Dr. E. P. Cathcart; and economics, 
Mr. Joseph F. Duncan. The membership of these committees is 
drawn from both tlio council and elsewhere, and there are also a 
large number of special committees, notably for specific animal dis- 
eases. Those committees and subcommittees meet at irregular but 
rather frequent intervals, often in joint session, and the council itself 
about once in 3 months. 

The initial task of the council was to examine the work already in 
progress. This was an undertaking which proved to be of consider- 
able complexity and difficulty. When the council was established, it 
was expected that the research work in the various institutes would 
be gradually developed and increased tmder its leadership. Before 
it began its work, however, the financial crisis supervened, not only 
precluding additional expenditures but demanding savings wherever 
possible. Ultimately the termination in 1933 of the Empire Market- 
ing Board necessitated many readjustments in projects financed by 
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that board. The survey itself is still under way, but a comprehen- 
sive report has beau prepared which, in the words of a recent review 
in Naiwe, “ forms a permanent and authoritative record of the prog- 
ress and achievements of agricultural science up to 1933, and . . , 
Illustrates in an exceptionally lucid manner the interconnection of 
the different branches to form a single science.” 

Thus far the formulation of definite recommendations has been 
largely deferred, but some conclusions as to duplication of work are 
set forth which are of g^eral interest. The council reports a need 
of collaboration in some instances, but that the amount of wasteful 
overlapping in the work of the various research institutes is negli- 
gible. “ Even when two institutes are investigating the same subject 
it is usually clear that they have approached it from different angles 
and are likely to help each other. Such a conjimclion of enquiries 
is good and not evil.” 

The review in Naiwe expresses the view that “ the establi.shment 
of a national research council marks the beginning of a new epoch 
in the history of British agricultural science.” It is well known that 
the British system of agricultural research has developed with a veiy 
different background and circumstances from that in the United 
States, and there is no thought of analogies either there or in China 
or elsewhere as necessarily applicable to our own situation. Never- 
theless, these reports are well worthy of study from various points 
of view, and further developments and progress along the lines indi- 
cated should have much of value for administrators and workers in 
agricultural science regardless of their geographical location. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


AOEICULTimAL AND BIOLOaiCAL CHEMESTBY 

[Bacteriological and chemical Investigations of the New York State 
Station] (New? 7orh State 8ta. Rpt. 1934, PP- 20-23, 33-35, 39, 40). — The work 
reported for the past year has included sauerkraut investigations; studies of 
fruit juices (especially cider, grape juice, and apple juice concentrate), spoil- 
age <»f tomato pulp, juice, and catsup and of salad dressing, canned peas, 
fermentation of plums, enzyme action at low temperatures, the chemistry of 
pectin and pec'tic enzjmes, injury from calcium arsenate sprays, and inlluence 
of the lialides of sodium and rubidium on proteins; and inspection of dairy 
glassware. 

The proteins of grasses. — ^111, The cystine content of certain grasses 
and other pasture plant proteins, A. Pollabd and A. C. Chibnall (Biochem. 
Jour., 23 (1934) t 1, pp. 320-336). — ^In continuation of work previously re- 
ported (B. S. R., 71, p. 147), the cystine content of several typical grass and 
other pasture plant proteins was determined by Prunty’s modification of Sulli- 
\ ail’s colorimetrh* method (B. S. R„ 70, p. 444). The grass proteins all con- 
tain cystine to an amount varying from 0.3 to 0.95 percent. Luctirue leal* 
protein was found to be particularly rich in cystine and to contain 1.2 percent. 
A gravimetric metliod gave in all cases a value for cystine sulfur much higher 
than that shown to be present, “and must include the sulfur of an unknowui 
amino acid.” 

The protein-cystine content of the grasses and other pasture plants at various 
protein levels having been calculated, “it appears that pasturage contains 
ample cystine for the wool-protein requirements of the sheep which it normally 
carries.” 

BUcct of ultra-violet radiation and heat upon protein solutions of low 
concentrations, M. Spikgex-Adolp (Biochem. Jour., 28 (1934) t No. 1, pp. 372- 
379). — “ Protein solutions of 0.1-0.2 iiercent, irradiated or heated in the presence 
of acid or alkali, show practically unchanged refraction. Electrolyte-free serum 
albumin and pseudoglobulin in concentrations from 0.2 to 0.002 ixircent are 
practically entirely coagulable by heat or irradiation; in the latter case, only 
the filtrate shows an increase in refraction and a positive reaction with 
colloidal gold. Protein solutions of 0.2-0.5 percent containing acid or alkali 
do not show, after irradiation, neutralization, and heat coagulation, positive 
reactions with colloidal gold.” Filtrates of protein coagulated by heating or 
irradiation and concentrated 10-50 times gave results indicating the presence 
of atypical proteoses in the latter case. The proteoses appeared to be dis- 
tinguished by strong light absorption. Their power to flocculate colloidal 
gold exceeded the power of genuine proteins 10-40 times. They also precipi- 
tated mastic sol. 

Titration of protein with trichloroacetic acid, R. K. Schofiesld and Xj. W. 
Samuel (Nature ILondon}, 134 No. 3391, p. 665). — ^Prom preliminary 
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trials of trichloroacetic acid as a reagent for the titration of the amino groups 
()f proteins, the authors of this contribution from the Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station find that odestin added to a 0.1 m solution of this acid at the 
rate of about 1 g per 100 ce and centrifuged gives a clear liquid which contains 
only a trace of the added nitrogen and can be back-titrated to a sharp end 
point. Similar results were obtained with the mixed proteins of wheat flour. 

“The acid binding capacity of edestin determined in this way is in good 
agreement with published figures. Trichloroacetic acid api>ears, therefore, 
to be a valuable reagent not only for the precipitation of protein, for which 
purpose its use in solutions of 10 percent and upward is already recognized, 
but also, when more dilute, for the rapid estimation of tilratablc amino groups. 
Ordinary meta (glacial) phosphoric acid is a mixture of a number of acids 
of general formula (HPOj)n, some of which are therefore polybasic. This 
introduces difiSiculties both in the back-titration and also in the interpretation 
of the results, so that this acid will probably prove to be less generally useful 
than trichloroacetic.” 

Dilatometric studies in the proteoclastic degradation of proteins. — 
Tryptic hydrolysis, M. Ssbenivasata, B. N. Sastbi, and H. B. SsEaEatANGACHAB 
(Biochem. Jour,, 28 (1934), No. 1, pp. 351-355, figa. 5).— The course of the tryptic 
digestion of caseinogen and gelatin was followed by means of a two-bulbed 
dilatometer “which enables the reaction to be investigated from its very 
commencement.” 

The early stages of the reaction, during the first 30 or 40 min., were accom- 
panied by changes registered by the dilatometer but not indicated by the 
determinations of amino nitrogen. After this period, however, the dilato- 
metric depression was proportional to the release of amino nitrogen in the 
case of both the proteins. “The abnormality occurring in the initial stages 
of the digestion is closely connected with the process of liquefaction, which 
generally precedes the rapid cleavage of proteins.” The dilatometric depres- 
sion per millimole release of amino nitrogen was found to be 8.7 mm in the 
case of gelatin and 10.8 in the case of caseinogen. “ This constant appears to 
be a function of the structure and amino acid make-up of the protein.” 

The isolation of crystalline trypsinogen and its conversion into crystal** 
line trypsin, M. Kunitz and J. H. Nobtheop (Science, 80 (1934), No. 2083, pp. 
505, 506 ). — ^The authors present a brief preliminary report upon the isolation in 
crystalline form of trypsinogen in the form of a protein crystallizing in short 
triangular prisms and possessing in itself no proteolytic activity but capable 
of activation either by the addition of enterokinaso or by solution of the 
trypsinogen in concentrated magnesium sulfate or ammonium sulfate solutions. 
“Under the latter conditions [activation by either of the salts named] the 
activation is aulocatalytic.” It was further found that “on standing in 
concentrated magnesium sulfate solutions at pH 7.0-8.0 this protein is trans- 
formed into the active proteolytic enzyme, trypsin, which may then be crys- 
tallized in the form of short rectangular prisms or fine needles. . . . For 
this reason it has not been possible, so far, to recrystallize the trypsinogen, 
since the conditions for crystallization are also those for activation. The 
trypsinogen is, therefore, transformed to active trypsin before trypsinogen 
crystals can form, and the crystals which later appear are those of active 
trypsin instead of trypsinogen.” 

Crystalline trypsin is obtained when “ trypsinogen crystals are washed with 
0.5 saturated magnesium sulfate in 0.10 m borate buffer pH 8.0 and then with 
saturated magnesium sulfate in 0.1 ^ acetic acid. Ten g filter cake is sus^ 
pended in 5 ml 0.01 m sulfuric acid and 2.5 m sulfuric acid added drop by 
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drop until the crystals dissolve. Ten ml saturated magnesium sulfate and 
5 ml 0.4 M borate buffer pH 9.0 is added and pH adjusted with saturated 
potassium bicarbonate solution to pink to phenol red on test plate. The solu- 
tion is inoculated and allowed to stand at about 5® 0. A heavy crop of 
trypsin crystals forms in a few hours. The first crystals may be poorly de- 
fined. Recrystallization is carried out in the same way but with slightly more 
dilute solution of the protein. The crystals are needle shaped and may be 
quite short or may appear in rosettes.” 

Oxidation-reductioii potentials and ferricyanide reducing activities in 
peptone cultures and suspensions of Escherichia coli, 0. E. Oufton, J. P. 
OiEABT, and P. J. Beard {Jowr. Bact,, ^8 (1934), No, 6, pp, 541-559, figs, 3 ), — 
contribution from Stanford University describes apparatus for potential meas- 
urements in continuous flow cultures, and reports upon growth, oxidation- 
reduction potentials, and ferricyanide reduction, studied in stationary and 
continuous flow peptone cultures of E, ooU, 

“A marked fall in potential occurs during the period of rapid growth, and 
a maximum reduction potential is developed in or near the maximum station- 
ary growth period. This potential and maximum viable count is maintained 
quite constant in continuous flow cultures. The concentrations of peptone, 
organisms, and ferricyanide play closely connected roles in controlling the 
metabolic activities of the cells, as measured by the rate of reduction of fer- 
ricyanide.” Evidence which suggests that the oxidation-reduction potentials 
observed in bacterial cultures are a resultant of the metabolic activities of the 
cells is presented. 

Oxidation-reduction potentials and ferricyanide reducing activities in 
glucose-peptone cultures and suspensions of Escherichia colt, O. E. Clif- 
ton and J. P. Cleaby (Jour, Bact,, 28 (1984), No. 6 , pp. 561-569, figs, 2 ), — ^This 
further contribution reports that in the glucose-peptone cultures a more marked 
fall in potential occurred during the period of rapid growth, and a higher 
reducing intensity was established than in plain peptone cultures. A higher 
maximum viable population was also developed in the presence of glucose, 
and this maximum population was maintained under favorable conditions in 
continuous flow cultures. 

“The concentrations and nature of the substrates and oxidants and the 
concentration of organisms play closely connected roles in controlling the meta- 
bolic activities of the cells, as measured by the rate of reduction of ferricyanide. 
Maltose, glucose, and la<*tose are readily oxidized by potassium ferricyanide in 
suspensions of * r(*sting ’ E. coli. These limited studies suggest that the ability 
of coH to utilize these sugars decreases as the E* of the o.xidant decreases.” 

Reactions of terpenes with antimony trichloride, Y. E. Levine and E. 
Richman (Biochem. Jour., 27 (1933), No. 6, pp. 2051-2054). — In studying the 
antimony trichloride reaction with members of the terpene group, two reac- 
tion mixtures wore used— A, a mixture of 3 or 4 drops of a 20 percent solution 
of the terpene in chloroform with 2 cc of the Carr-Price antimony trichloride 
reagent and B, the same mixture with the addition of 0.5 cc of acetic anhydride 
to the terpene solution before the addition of the antimony trichloride solu- 
tion. 

The reaction is usually characterized by a succession of color changes, with 
purple as the predominant final color. The acetic anhydride prevents the forma- 
tion of a precipitate in the reaction mixture, induces a more vigorous action, 
and leads to a more intense final color. “ The terpenes that react most vigor- 
oudy are the unsaturated ones, and the higher the degree of unsaturation the 
greater the reactivity of the compound. The presence of an aldehyde, alcohol, 
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nr ketone group induces greater reactivity in the unsaturatcd compound. 
The camphane group is the least I’eaetive and the olefine gi'oup the most 
reactive.” 

Some physico-chemical properties of lactose. — The aqueous vapor 
tension of alpha hydrate-anhydlride systems. The preparation of alpha 
anhydride, B. L. Herrington (Jour. Dairy Bel, 11 (JW), 9, pp. 595-GOo, 

figs, g).— Continuing this study (E. S. B.. 72, p. 293), it was found that hydrated 
lactose lost its water of crystallization at temperatures as low as 80“ (\ 
when heated in an air oven, but that the rate of loss was very slow. The rate 
of loss was greater from small crystals than from large ones. On the other 
hand, size of crystal was of little importance in determining the rate at which 
moisture w^as taken up by the anhydride. 

Measm’ements of the vapor pressure of the system of alpha hydrate-anhydride 
were made at temperatures between 50“ and 100“. The results showed that 
some reaction other than the loss of water of hydration occurred on continued 
heating of lactose. The loss of water was considered to be a relatively rapid 
process, while the unknown reaction was veiy much slower. 

PuHfication of vitamins: Fractional distribution between immiscible 
solvents, R. E. Cornish, R. C. Archibald, B. A. Murphy, and H. M. Evans 
{Indus, and Ungin. Chem., 26 (1924), No, -}, pp. S91~fp)6, fiqs, 7). — A »spocial 
machine, the essential parts of which are illustrated by diagrammatic drawings, 
has been constructed “which permits a remarkable if not complete purifica- 
tion of the fat-soluble vitamins A, D, and E ])y fractional distribution between 
immiscible solvents. At the same time, the machine provides an accurate 
method for measuring the distribution ratios of tlic absolutely pure vitamins 
without its being necessary to isolate them as pure substances.” 

This paper discusses the theory of the operation and construction of the 
fractionating column and the choice and preparation of the solvents, and 
presents data on the distribution ratios of vitamins A, D, E, and P (linoleic 
acid) and on the estimated distribution ratios of vitamin A at various tem- 
peratures. ” It is proved beyond doubt that vitamin A exists in al least three 
distinct chemical forms, although the complete therapeutic effect is obtainable 
from any one of the three. Again, the tlxerapeutic effect of vitamin D seems 
to be produced by a single substance, or at most by a mixture of substances 
each having nearly the same distribution ratio as the other. With these same 
«lualifications, vitamin E is also proveil to be a single chemical substance.” 

Absorption spectra in relation to the constituents of iisli oils, J. R. 
Bdisbury, B. a. Morton, and J. A. Lovbrn (Bioohem. Jour., 21 (19S3), No. 5, 
pp. 1451-1460, fig. 1). — ^Data on the ^ectral absorixtion of the total acids from 
a number of fish-liver and fish-body oils are reported and discussed with ref- 
erence also to earlier studies (E. S. K., 65, p. 8t)5 ; 08, p. 724) concerned with the 
absorption spectra of vitamin A and its derivatives. The authors* conclusions 
are as follows : 

“ The well-defined narrow absorption bands owe their origin to unsaturation 
in the absorbing molecules. The highly absorbing acids are not present in the 
original oils as the corresponding glycerides. The hypothesis that the ab- 
sorbing acids are straight chain compounds with conjugated double bonds is 
not in harmony with the evidence. A change, unsaturated acids (low absorp- 
tion)-^ unsaturated acids (high and selective absorption), occurs during saponi- 
fication. Gyclizatiou is the most plausible explanation of this change.*’ 

The colorimetric determination of vitamin A by the alkali digestion 
method, A. W. Davies (Biocnem. Jour., 21 (1933), No. 6, pp. 1770-177.^).— This 
paper describes the method which has been adopted for rapid routine work in 
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the examination of autopsy specimens of human liver for vitamin A content, 
and discusses the precautions which must be taken to avoid losses of the vita- 
min. The method makes use of a modification of the alkali digestion process 
described by Rosenheim and Webster (E. S. R., 57, p. 391) and later used on 
autopsy material by Moore (E. S. R., 68, p. 706). 

Irradiated adenine sulphate as a source of vitamin Bi for growth, 
B. Sure (BUxhew. Jour., 27 {1933), No. 3, pp. 20^3-2046). — ^Attempts to syn- 
thesize vitamin Bi by ultraviolet irradiation of adenine sulfate, as announced 
in a preliminary communication from Guha and Ohakravorty (E, S. E., 68, 
p. 725), arc I'eportcd with entirely negative results. “Pure adenine sulfate, 
irradiated for periods ranging from 1 to 30 min. and fed in doses of 0.1 to 1 
mg per rat daily proved to be a complete failure as a source of vitamin Bi for 
growth.” 

The heat-stability of vitamin Ba. — m, The rate of destruction at va- 
rious reactions of vitamin Ba contained in different materials, M. H. 
Koscoe {Biocliem. Jour., 27 {1933), No. 5, pp. 1540^1544). — Conflicting results 
reported in the literature concerning the heat stability of vitamin Ba are re- 
viewed briefly, particularly the report of Guha (E. S. R., 67, p. 188) leading to 
the conclusion that variations in the source of the vitamin may afCect its sta- 
bility. A reinvestigation of the question is reported in which the materials 
used by Guha (a watery yeast extract, a watery liver extract, and marmite) 
were used. An extension of an earlier series of experiments on the heat sta- 
bility of vitamin Ba yeast extracts as affected by variations in pH and time of 
heating (E. S. R., 64, p. 589), is also reported. 

** No difference was found in the stability to heat and weak alkali of vitamin 
Ba as contained in (1) a watery yeast extract, (2) marmite solution, or (3) a 
watery liver extract (Eli Lilly, No. 343). When heated for 1 hr. at 120® at 
pH 8.7-7.2 all three materials lost 50 percent of their original vitamin Ba 
potency. Thus no support was obtained for the theory that the resistance of 
vitamin Ba to heat and alkali varies according to the material in which it is 
present. In confirmation of previous work, vitamin Ba was found to be rda- 
tively heat-stable in acid solution and the rate of destruction to be increased 
rapidly with increasing alkalinity.” 

The constitution of the vitamin osazone [trans. title ], K. Tatbmatsu, 
K. Nogi, and A. Yoneda {EoppO’Seyler^a Ztschr. Physiol. Chem., 225 {1934), 
No. 5-6, pp. S75-378).— -This paper discusses the chemical nature and probable 
structure of the osazone of vitamin G noted on page 732. The osazone is 
thought to have a pyrazolone instead of a lactone ring. The red color of the 
osazone fades in 50 percent acetic acid on the addition of zinc powder. The 
solution shows a violet rod color after treatment with sodium hydroxide to 
an only slightly acid reaction. On further addition of sodium hydroxide 
the color turns to violet, and after heating to y^low. The osazone test is 
thought to offer promise as a means of detecting vitamin O. 

Color reactions for vitamin 0 [trans. title], N. Bezssonoff and A. Delibe 
{CompL Bend. Acad. 8oi. [Paris}, 196 (1933), No. 26, pp. 2036-2038, fig. J).— 
Data are presented pointing to the nonspecifleity of the 2,6-dichlorophenolindo- 
phenol test for vitamin 0. 

A color test for vitamin O, J. H. Rob {Science, 80 {1934), No. 2085, p. 561 ). — 
It is noted briefly that when ascorbic acid is boiled with hydrochloric acid 
carbon dioxide is evolved, the molecule apparently loses water, and furfural 
is formed, which may be detected by the use of the aniline, phloroglucinol, 
or orcinol tests. The test with aniline, the development of a pink color in 
a solution of ascorbic acid after boiling with hydrochloric acid and treatment 
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with aniline to pH 5 or 6, is said to be quantitative, although pentoses, pen- 
tosans, hexoses, and hexosans are interfering substances. 

The influence of Titamin C on intracellular enzyme action, A. Pubs 
{Biodkem. Jour., 27 (7933), No. 5, pp. 1703-1705) .—Two examples are given 
showing the influence of ascorbic acid on intracellular enzyme action. One 
involved the activation of arginase in the incubation of a glycerol-liver 
suspension with arginine carbonate with a glycine buffer and the other 
the decomposition of a carcinoma-glycerol suspension in gelatin. In the 
former the addition of crystalline ascorbic acid in suitable concentration 
produced nearly as much increase in arginase activity as did the same quantity 
of cysteine HCl with 0.5 cc of n/ 10 FeSO*, while the ascorbic acid and the 
iron solution produced a greater increase in arginase action. In the second 
illustration, the ascorbic acid brought about nearly as great an increase in 
NH 2 as did the same amount of cysteine. 

Isolation of vitamin C from vegetables and the relations between vita- 
min 0 and ascorbic acid, S. Mabutama (Inst. Phys. and Chem. Res. [Tohyol, 
8ci. Papers, (193J^), No. 518, pp. 287-303, pis. 2, fig. I).— Using a slight modi- 
fleation of the Szent-Gyorgyi method of isolating ascorbic acid from natural 
sources, the author has obtained crystals from the suprarenal cortex of the 
ox, the Juice of the Japanese radish (Daikon, Rhapanus sativus), the juice 
of a kind of Japanese lemon known as Natumikan (Citrus aurantium), and 
Japanese green tea. The analytical values, specifle rotation, and chemical 
and physical properties of the crystals prepared from the various materials 
were those of pure ascorbic acid. The purifled crystals from the first two 
materials proved effective in doses of 0.8 mg in curative tests on guinea 
pigs. Microphotographs are given of the crystals isolated from each of 
the materials. 

Standardisation of the antiscorbutic potency of ascorbic acid, L. J. 
Habeis and S. N. Ray (BiocJiem. Jour., 27 (1933), No. 6, pp. 2013-2021, fig. 1).— 
A repetition of an earlier study (B. S. B., 70, p. 741) of the antiscorbutic 
potency of ascorbic acid in comparison with orange juice is reported, with 
the same results. Two mg of the ascorbic acid was equivalent to 3 cc of 
orange juice, with these amounts constituting the minimum dosage for com- 
plete tooth protection in guinea pigs according to the tooth structure method, 
as previously described (E. 3. R., 69, p. 904). The calculated ascorbic acid 
value of the orange juice is thus 0.66 mg per cubic centimeter. The average 
value of 14 samples of orange juice, as determined by titration, was almost the 
.«!ame, 0.63 mg per cubic centimeter. 

Titration values for the juices from 20 lemons of varying size and condition 
gave an average ascorbic acid content of 0.47 mg per cubic centimeter, and 
the same value was obtained for a composite sample of the mixed Juice of 10 
lemons. Greater variations were found in the individual samples of lemon 
juice than of orange Juice, the ascorbic acid content varying from 0.19 to 0.69 
mg per cubic centimeter. 

The data are discussed with reference to the use of lemon juice as the 
international standard, with the conclusion that it is unreliable and should 
be replaced by ascorbic acid. 

The chemistry of vitamin D [trans. title], G. Weedmch (Ztsc^. Vitamin- 
forsch., 2 (1933), No. 4* PP* 253-266 ). — ^This review of recent literature contains 
an extensive classified bibliography. 

The difference between synthetic and naturally occurring vitamin D 
with respect to physical and chemical properties [trans. title], F, BNUEn 
(Ztsehr. Vitaminforsch., 2 (1933), No. 4f PP* 341-249, figs. 3; Fr., Eng. obs., pp. 
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24 s, 249 ). — concentrate prepared from the unsapunifiable fraction of tuna fish- 
liyer oil was found to have the characteristic vitamin A absorption band of 
328 mfi, but not the band at 265 mju considered to be characteristic of syn- 
thetic vitamin D (calciferol). The concentrate, however, was effective as an 
antirachitic agent for rats in doses of from 0.25 to 0.57 daily. It reacted at 
room tcmperatuiH^ with phthalic anhydride, whereas synthetic vitamin D 
reacts very slowly with this reagent at room temperature. 

These differences are thought to indicate the nonidentity of synthetic vita- 
min D and vitamin D as present in liver oils. 

Critical study of Shear’s aniline-hydrochloric acid reaction associated 
with vitamin D, I, II {Biochem, Jour., 27 (1933), No. 6, pp. 2047-2050 ). — ^Two 
papers are presented. 

I. Furan and derivatives, V. B. Levine and C. L. Seaman (pp. 2047-2048) . — 
This brief paper reports color reactions of furan and derivatives with the 
Shear aniline hydrochloric acid reagent (E. S. R., 56, p. 203). Colors obtained 
in the cold varied from red, lavender, purple, and green to blue. Several 
substances failed to develop a color in the cold, but developed a deep red or 
brown-red color on heating. Some compounds containing the pyrrole ring did 
not react cither in the cold or on heating. Color reactions with various car- 
bonates are also noted. 

II. Terpenes, V. B. Levine and B. J. Shaughnessy (pp. 2648-2050). — Color 
tests with the same reagent are tabulated for various terpenes and related 
compounds. The results do not confirm the conclusion of Sexton (B. S. R., 
60, p. 792) that the ketone group is responsible for the color reaction. It is 
noted that the aniline hydrochloric acid reagent also gives color tests with 
carotene and with substances containing any of the fat-soluble vitamins. Its 
specificity for vitamin D, as suggested by Shear, is thus disproved. 

The ring-system of sterols and bile acids. — V, On the constitution of 
ergosterol and its irradiation products, O. Rosenheim and H. Kino (Jour, 
800. Cheni. Indus., Chem. and Indus., 53 (1934), No. 9, pp. 196-200, fig. i).— A 
constitutional formula for ergosterol is proposed in the belief that “it not 
only offers a rational explanation of those experimental data which seem to be 
well established, but has the additional advantage of supplying a much needed 
working hypothesis for formulating in orderly sequence the series of intra- 
molecular changes underlying the conversion of ergosterol into the vitamin.” 
The formula is discussed from tlie standpoint of (1) position of the nuclear 
double bonds, (2) position of the hydroxyl group, and (3) irradiation products. 
The sequence of events in the activation process through irradiation — orgos- 
lorol-»luinisterol-»protachysterol-^tachysterol-»calciferol— is shown graphi- 
cally. 

“According to the above conceptions, three tjqjes of intramolecular change 
take place under the influence of ultraviolet rays when ergosterol is converted 
into vitamin D: (1) Epimerization of the hydroxjd group; (2) movement of 
the system of conjugated double bonds in three distinct stages from ring II 
into ring IV, involving (3) a steric change in the ring system leading from 
the allocholane to the cholane structure. This scheme, arising from what is 
admittedly a working hypothesis, suggests experimental work in various direc- 
tions, such as a synthesis of simple cyclic systems containing a cyclopentadienc 
ring, which might be expected to possess some antirachitic activity.” 

Apple Juice concentrate, D. G. Carpenter and B. G. Smith (Indus, and 
Bngin. Chem., 26 (1934), No. 4, pp. 449-454, fiJB. 2).— Apple Juice has been con- 
centrated at the New York State Experiment Station without losing its charac- 
teristic aroma and flavor by the use of a commercial fruit concentrator equipped 
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with a device for returning the volatile esters to the concentrated juice. The 
apparatus is described and illustrated, and data are reported on the recovery oC 
the esters and on the physical and chemical constants of the concentrates pre- 
pared from Borne Beauty, Busset, and Northern Spy apples. The concen- 
trate can be used either for reconstitution with water to the consistency of 
the fresh juice or for making carbonated beverages. For tlie latter purpose 
the concentrate promises to be more practical than the clear unconcentrated 
juice described previously (E. S. B., 68, p. 443), on account of the fact that it 
is the usual custom in making carbonated beverages to place in the bottle a 
small amount of a concentrate or sirup containing the desired flavoring 
material and fill the remainder of the bottle with carbonated water. It is 
thought that the concentrate can be handled by bottlers with little or no change 
in operations or equipment. 

AGEIOTTLTTIBAL METEOEOLO&T 

Bioclimate as local climate (kleinklima) and microclimate Ltrans. 
title], W. Schmidt (BioTclim, Beibl. Met. Ztschr,, 1 (JOSi), No. U PP. — ^The 
author states that for plant and animal life the lower air strata, with Ihoir 
local effects, are of the greatest importance. To meet the demands of the 
biologist, methods must be followed which differ in many ways from those 
employed in general climatology, in that local conditions are studied more 
closely and minutely, either by using the generally established methods of 
observation but evaluating the acquired data on the basis of the “ local cli- 
mate” concept, or by employing refined apparatus for observations to deter- 
mine clearly the factors involved. In this way meteorology will bo closely 
connected with plant ecology in the widest sense, and the possibility of a(*quir- 
irig more complete climatic knowledge will be enhanced. 

Climate and soil microbiology [trans. title], A. von Szilvinyi (Bloklim. 
BeiU. Met Ztschr., 1 No. f, pp. — ^The author discusses the sensi- 

tiveness of certain soil bacteria and fungi to climatic factors, and argues for 
the study of the inicroflora of the soil to determine species which may be 
used as indicators of particular climatic conditions. 

The connection between radiation and duration of sunshine [trans. title], 
A. Anostrom (BioTclim. BeiU. Met. Ztschr., 1 (1934), No. f, pp. d-fd, figs. 3). — 
Tlic relation between total radiation from sun and sky and duration of sunshine 
is discussed in the light of newly acquired material. The results indicate, in 
general, the possibility that even simple records of duration of sunshine give 
important quantitative results regarding the total radiation of sun and sky, 
which seem to he generally of suflacient accuracy to serve as a basis for calcu- 
lating the correlation between radiation and biological factors at a particular 
point. From a climatological and climato-biological standpoint it is recom- 
mended tliat detailed studies of the connection between radiation and duration 
of sunshine be made «t definite special observatories, but that in larger climato- 
logical areas simple apparatus comprising uniformly constructed and operated 
sunshine recorders be used. Close cooperation between the central observatories 
and the more simple climatological stations is important 

Influence of wind on the concentration of carbon dioxide in the air 
[trans. title], D. Szymkibwioz (Bocz. NauJc Rolnicz. i Leinydfu (PoUaJi Agr. <md 
Forefit Ann.), SS (J9S4), pp. 13^, fig. 1; Fr. ahs., pp. 19-22).— It is shown that 
wind movement has a determining influence on the proportion of carbon dioxide 
in the air, and that this influence varies with different times of the day and 
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velocity of the wind. Other factors which influence the concentration are 
respiration and decomposition of organic matter. The tendency, however, as a 
resultant of the different factors is for the proportion to become constant. 

Fixation by plants of radium emanations from the soil [trans. title], 
A. Lhpapei and R. Trannoy (Gonipt, Bend. Acad. 8ci. [Paris}, 199 [1934), No. 11, 
pp. SdJ-SdJ; ahs. in Rev. 8ci. [Paris}, 13 [1935), No. 1, p. 25).— The addition of 
small amounts of radium to the soil appeared to exercise practically no in- 
fluence on plants cultivated on the soiL Radium natumlly present in the 
soil appeared to be assimilated by plants in amounts varying with radio- 
activity of the soil. The radium content of com was highest in the leaves 
and lowest in the grain. 

Long-range weather forecasting [Science, 80 [1934), No. 2083, 8up., p. 15).-— 
Brief reference is made to studies by Charles F. Brooks and Ernest M. Har- 
wood, of the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, of the possible use of 
ocean temperatures in conjunction with other factors in forecasting air tem- 
peratures and precipitation along the Middle and North Atlantic seaboard. 

“‘It seems possible’, says Dr. Brooks, ‘that the coastal waters may give 
indications of the air-temperatures of the following month along the Middle 
and North Atlantic seaboard, low sea-temperatures being followed by high air- 
tempeiatures, and vice versa. Furthermore, it seems likely that the precipi- 
tation stands in inverse relationship to the general sea-temperature of the pre- 
ceding month.’ ” 

While the sequences of departures of weather and sea temperatures ob- 
served during a 5-yr. period did not show any striking opposition, an inverse 
relationship did predominate mther consistently. 

Meteorological repoi*t for 1933, F. E. Hepnbb [Wyoming 8ia. Rpf. 193 i, 
pp. 50-^13 ). — The usual auuiniaries of observations on pressure, lompenituro, 
precipitation, wind, and sunshine at the University of Wyoming at l.aramie 
are given, with comments on some of the more significant features of the 
weather of 1933. The year was characterized by continuous warm, dry 
weather. The mean temperature was 43.8“ P., 3“ above normal. The total 
precipitation, 5.8 in., was the lowest since 1893. 

sons— perthizees 

I Roil work at the California Station] [California 8ta. [Bien.} Bpt. 1933-34, 
pp. /iS'-22). — This has included work on a rating of the agricultural value of 
^oils, on the reclaiming of alkali lands, on the relation of water to soil, observa- 
tions of the subsidence of peat lands, the effect of adding organic material to 
the soil, and the adequacy of the supply of phosphates in southern California 
soils. 

[Chemical and bacteriological soil investigations of the New York State 
Station] [New York State 8ta. Bpt. 1934, PP- 14, ^0, df).— The present report 
contains notes on bacteria that help retain nitrogen in the soil, tests for nutrient 
deficiences in soil by means of a bacterial species distinct from Amotohacter, 
lysimeters in the study of fundamental soil relations, studies of tree responses 
by lyslmetcr methods, and further studies of unproductive soil types of New 
York, 

[Soil fertility work of the West Virginia Station] [West Virginia 8ta. 
Bui. 263 [1934) PP- 1^9 ^7, ^5),— Under the general head of the maintenance of* 
soil fertility the report presents findings as to residual reaction of fertilizers, 
and effects of subsoiling. 
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A chemical study of a soil under long-continued deld experiments, H. J. 
Snider (Jo«r. Amer. 8oc, Agrm., 26 (193i), No. 11, pp. 9f6-9o3 ). — ^The applica- 
tion to Cisne silt loam, over a period of about 15 yr., of a total of 7,000 lb. of 
superphosphate, 14,000 lb, of rock phosphate, or 5,250 lb. of basic slaa: loU a 
residue in the surface soil of from 300 to 350 lb. per acre o£ total phosphorus in 
the case ot the superphosphate treatments, about 1,500 lb. in the case of the 
rock phosphate, and about 350 lb. in that of the basic sla^. The phosplionis 
applied to the soil in the form of rock phosphate had at the end of a 27-yr. 
period a much higher solubility than that added as superphosphate or basic slag 
phosphate. The penetration of applied phosphorus into the subsurface soil was 
practically negligible on the soil under consideration. Eight tons of lime in- 
creased the solubility of the native phosphorus in the soil, while 3 tons of 
limestone applied over a relatively short period of years had but little effect 
on the solubility of the native phosphorus. The Neubauer values indicated that 
the 8 tons of lime depressed the availability of rock phosphate and increased 
the availability of supeiphosphate and slag phosphate. 

“This soil was low in replaceable potassium, and the Neubauer method 
showed it to be low in available potassium, although it is relatively high in 
total potassium. The 8 tons of lime depressed the availability of potassium 
as determined by the Neubauer method, and tended to give lower values for 
replaceable potassium as determined by the chemical method. 

“ The reaction of the untreated soil was pll 5.0. The soil to which 8 tons 
of lime were added had a pH ranging from 0.3 to 7.0, and where 3 tons of 
lime had been applied the pH ranged from 5.9 to 63. The various phosphates 
caused some variation in soil reaction. The lime applications increased the 
replaceable calcium values. The heavy lime treatment showed little, if any, 
increase in replaceable magnesium, while light lime maintained the replace- 
able magnesium values considerably above that of the untreated check. The 
total nitrogen and organic matter values were maintained at a slightly higher 
le\el on the soils ■with the light application of lime as compared with the 
heavy application. 

“ The wheat grain yields and the lotal phosphorus content of the grain from 
the unphosphated plats coincided with the phosphorus solubility values of the 
soils from these plats. The phosphorus content of the second year spring 
growth of sweetclover indicated that the heavy liming apparently aided the 
assimilation of phosphorus from superphosphate and basic slag and tended to 
depress the assimilation of phosphorus from rock iiho&phate.” 

Soil survey of Kockbridge County, Virginia, R. 0, Jurnry vr al. (T/. 8 
Dept Apr., liur. Clicm. aud 8oiJs ISoil Survep 8er. 1931, No. //, pp. R 
flga . S, wap i).— In this, report, prepared with the cooperation of the Virginia 
Experiment Station, Rockbildge County is described as an area of 394,240 
acres having a surface rcUef “which ranges from undulating, smooth, and 
gently rolling to strongly rolling, steep, and hilly in the valley and to steep, 
sharp, broken, and i*ugged in the mountains ”, and drainage conditions ranging 
from those of small, ill-drained places in the bottoms and terraces through 
the normal drainage of much of the valley portion of the county to the excessive 
drainage of the steeper areas and mountainous sections. 

The soils of this county were found to constitute 15 scries, inclusive of 28 
types, of which Muskingum stony fine sandy loam (7.1 percent) and its exten- 
sive steep phase (18.4 percent) occupies 25.5 percent of the county, Frederick 
silt loam following with 14.9 percent Although 0.4 percent of rock outcrop 
is the only material listed unclassified, it is noted that “ about 37 percent 
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of the total area is included in rough mountain land and Government forest 
rebervations.” 

Measuring soH fertility, A. W. Blaib {New Jersey Stas, Giro, 335 (1934), 
pp, 4 ). — ^This is a brief popular summary of the more obvious physical, chemical, 
and biological factors involved in soil fertility. 

Obtaining uniform maturity with soil tests, R. H. Bsay {Canning Age, 15 
{1934) i No. 11, PI). 4^3~~4^5, 503, figs, 2 ), — ^The soil lest as a means for the selec- 
tion of land for the production of canning crops is discussed in a contribution 
from the Illinois Experiment Station. 

The selection and treatment of the land for quality, yield, and uniform 
maturity throughout the field has been based to a large extent on the tests 
for acidity and phosphorus. Recently the potash test has been included. “ The 
results, as shown by the records of yields from the tested lands, have been 
very satisfactory.” It is further pointed out that “ this type of work may he 
done by the canners’ field man, and the requirements of special canning crops 
can be given special study in the areas in which they are being grown, through 
the use of the soil tests.” 

Soil bacteria that conserve nitrogen, I, H. J. Conn {Farm Res. iNeio 
Yorh State Sta.}, 1 {1935) No. 2, p. 8, fig. J). — This is an introductory discus- 
sion, outlining the nitrogen cycle as usually described, but pointing out also 
the probable importance of the numerically much more abundant organisms, 
some of which act as nitrogen-retaining organisms, by converting soluble 
nitrogen compounds, which without this intervention would be leached out of 
the soil, into temporarily insoluble forms. 

Movement of sulphate of ammonia when added as a fertilizer to soils, 
D. L. SAHASHABUDDn® and D. 11. Gokhale {Indian Jour. Agr. Sou, 4 (^934), 
No. 1, pp. 121-146, figs. J). — ^In a soil containing moisture equal to 25 percent of 
the water-holding capacity of the soils, sulfate of ammonia diffused only 
through a distance of 3 in. in (5 weeks. With water equal to 50 percent of the 
water-holding capacity, the diffusion rate rose to 6 in., but the quantity diffused 
beyond 3 in. was small. E>en with water equal to 75 percent of the water- 
holding capacity the diffusion did not go beyond 6 in. in 6 weeks, although 
the quantity diffused was much greater than that produced by a water content 
equal to 50 percent of the water-holding capacity. The distance through 
which sulfate of ammonia diffuses was the same for the horizontal, vertically 
downward, and vertically upward directions; but the quantities diffused were 
greater in tlie downward direction, and smaller in the upward direction, than 
those along the horizontal dir(»ction. “With a free surface of soil for evapo- 
ration the ui)p<‘nnosl i)art gets dry, and the salt which is pulled up stops where 
capillary connet*tion is broken either due to iormalion of hard layer or loose 
dry layer separated from the lower layer.” 

During diffusion a part of the aramoniacal nitrogen was changed into nitric 
nitrogen, the quantity changed increasing with the increase of water in the 
soil. Nitrogen in the form of nitrates was found to be more easily diffused 
than nitrogen in other forms. 

In field trials with Andropogon sorghum (“rabi jowar”), ammonium sul- 
fate placed within 3 in. of the plants was well utilized, that placed 6 in. from 
the plants was largely not utilized, and when the salt was placed more than 
6 in. from the plants it was not available to them. 

Soil factors which prevent toxicity of calcium cyanamide, D. S. Eine 
{Jmir. Amor. Soo, Agron., 26 {1934), No. 11, pp. 929-939, figs, g*).— -The experi- 
ments reported upon in this contribution from the Wisconsin Bxi)eriment 
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Station were carried out, in general, by treating 100 g of soil with 10 mg of 
nitrogen in the form of Cyanamid and determining the remaining cyauamide 
ion after various periods of holding the mixtures at temperature and moisture 
conditions considered to be the optimum for the decomposition of the Cyanamid. 

“ Bemoval of cyanamide from tlic soil solution is brouaht about largolj' by 
physical processes that may be referred to as adsorption. 

“ Cyanamide disappears rapidly from tlie soil solution in the caso of Miami, 
Carrington, Knox, and Marshall silt loams and probably' all other soils having 
a fair amount of organic matter or a high amount of free iron oxides, and 
with all of these soils Cyanamid may be safely used with a less than normal 
period of time intervening between application and seeding. However, with 
son types like Colby and Vesper silt loams, or Plainfield sand, the recommenda- 
tion of allowing 3 days for each 100 lb. of Cyanamid used per acre before 
seeding is done should be closely adhered to because of the slowness of removal 
of cyanamide from solution in these cases. 

In normal soils, organic matter is apparently the chief adsorbent. Organic 
matter with a high base-exchange capacity seems to he a more active adsorbent 
than is organic matter with a low capacity. The state of saturation of organic 
base-exchange material with respect to cations apparently does not markedly 
affect its adsorptive power for cyanamide. Cyanamide disappears from the 
soil solution more rapidly in the more acid soil of a given soil type. It is 
shown, however, that this effect of reaction is insignificant in comparison 
to other soil factors, especially organic matter content. With soils low in 
organic matter but with a large amount of free iron oxide, cyanamide is 
removed from solution very rapidly. 

“Activated charcoal was found to be a very strong adsorbent of cyanamide. 
The addition of iron oxide to activated charcoal produced a still stronger 
adsorbent. Cyanamide adsorbed by activated charcoal is transformed to Urea 
in time. Cyanamide once adsorbed by activated charcoal cannot be removed 
easily through leaching except as urea is formed. Seeds germinated normally, 
and 100 percent in mixtures of 100 g of sand treated with 7.4 percent activated 
charcoal and 10 mg of Cyanamid nitrogen, whereas no gei*miuation look place* 
in the absence of charcoal. When the activated charcoal was mixed directly 
with the same amount of Cyanamid and the mixture added to the sand, it 
required a weight of charcoal equal to that of the Cyanamid itself to prevent 
toxicity and allow 100 percent germination.” 

Commercial fertilizers report for 1934, E. M. Baileiy {Connecticut INeuo 
JETaven] Elta. Buh 365 (J934), pp, 58+ JZ), — This is the usual rei)ort of fertilizer 
analyses, including inspection data for the year 1934. 

Commercial fertilizers, 1934, J. M. Bartlett {Maine 8ta. Off. Jnsp. 153 
(1934), PP> 77-108), — In addition to the determinations hitherto customary in 
fertilizer inspection analyses, determinations of magnesium were made in the 
cases of samples guaranteed as containing that element. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, fertilizer supplies, and home mix- 
tures for 1934, C. S. CATHCAaT {New Jersey Stas, Bui, 518 {1984), PP- 81),— 
This bulletin contains the major part of the fertilizer inspection analysis data 
for 1934. 

Commercial fertilizers in 1933-34, G. S. Fbaps and S. B. Asbury {Tetuas 
Sta, Bui, 498 {1934), PP- 52).— This bulletin contains the usual analytical data 
for the 1933-34 season, together with other statistics couceniing fertilizers 
sold in the State. 
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[Papers presented before the physiological section of the Botanical 
Society of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., December 27-29, 1934] (Amer. 
Jour. Bot, 21 (193Ji), No. 10, pp. '103-713). — ^Araong the papers abstracted are 
the following: Further Study on ‘'Frenching” in Orange Trees, by G. C. 
Wickwire and W. E. Burge (pp. 703, 704) ; Sand Culture of Seedlings as Oom- 
Pcired with Soil Culture, by A. A. Dunlap (p. 701) ; Differential Distribution 
of Auxin in the Growing Leaf of Tobacco, by G. S. Avery, Jr. (p. 704) ; Fur- 
ther Studies on the Effect of Ultra-Violet Radiation on Seedlings, by H. W. 
Popp and F. Brown (p. 705) ; Glutathione and Sulphate in the Potato Tuber, 
by J. D. Guthi’ie (p. 705) ; Partial Inhibition of Photosynthesis and Reduction 
of Growth of Plants and Suppression oi Remote Ancestral Characters Removed 
by Hybridizing with Remotely Related Species, by W. T. Swingle (p. 706) ; 
The Physiological Reactions of Forage Crops Under the Various Methods of 
Field Curing, by T. N. Jones and L. O. Palmer (p. 707) ; The Present Status of 
the Plasmodesmata Problem, by L. G. Livingston and I. W. Bailey (pp. 707, 
708) ; A Simple Apparatus lor the Laboratory Demonstration of Photosyn- 
Ihetic and Respiratory Ratios, by B. S. Meyer and D. S. Rader (p. 708) ; 
Yarovization of Winter Barleys, bj D. N. Borodin (p. 708) ; Diurnal Fluctua- 
tion and Wat<*r Deficit Shrinkage in Thickness of Pineapple Leaves, by M. B. 
Linford (pp. 70S, 709) ; The Experimental PivKliiction and Physiological Char- 
acteristics of Hermaphrodite and Monoecious Plants in Certain Normally 
Dioecious Species, by W. F. Loehwing (p. 709) ; The Action of Pectic Solvents 
Upon Cotton Fibeis, by W. K. Farr (pp. 709, 710) ; The Effect of Reduced 
Oxygen Supply on the Germination of Cocklebur Seed, by N. C. Thornton 
(p. 710) ; Fluorescence in M-Ray Research, by D. M. Borodin (pp. 710, 711) ; 
The Effects of High Temperatures on Seeds, by L. B. Fox (p. 711) ; and Auto- 
matic Registration of the Desiccation of Leaves, by S. Prat (pp. 711, 712), 

A quarter century of research activity in the department of plant physi- 
ology, R. B. Espino (Philippine Agr., 23 (1034), No. 5, pp. 403-4^5, figs. 2 ). — 
This is a review of the accomplishments of this division of the College of 
Agriculture of the University of the Philippines in the study of plant ecology 
and acclimatization, plant morphology and anatomy, seed germination, water 
requirements, ijholosynthesis and influence of light on growth, salts and fer- 
tilizer roquiroments, and other subjects, 

A new photometer adapted to botanical purposes [trans. title], O. II. 
Volk (Her. D<ut. Hot. Ocsell, 32 (1034), No. pp. 103-202, figs. 2).— This in- 
strument, calibrated in luxes, is convenient for ecological photometry, but on 
account of the fact that the photoelectric cell is selectively sensitive for cer- 
tain regions of the spectrum, comparisons with values dotenninod by other 
methods cannot be made without allowing for the inherent differences in this 
respect. The author discusses his exi)eriences with the instrument, which indi- 
cate the importance of light intensity as a factor in grape culture and in plant 
distribution. 

A throe-wire thermocouple system for use in cryoscopic investigations, 
B. M. HBasKiCK (Amer. Jour. Bot., 21 (1034), No. 10, pp. 373-037, figs. 2).— This 
paper describes the construction of the system and discusses its use on living 
plant tissues in comparison with other systems. 

General knowledge regarding plant nuclei. — ^I, The resting nucleus, 
G. Tischler (Mandhuch der Pfimzenanatomie, edited ly K. LiNSBAtTm J. Alt., 
1 TeU. II, Allg&tiieine Pflamsenkaryologie. I. Salfte: Der Ruhvktni. Berlin: 

118679—35 ^2 
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Borntraeger Bros., 19S4, 2. ed., pp, XX-\-630, figs. 232). — This is a revision of the 
19121-22 edition, which has been brought down to date by the inclusion of 
recent literature. The extent of the contributions on which this comprehensive 
work rests may be judged by the fact that 130 pages are devoted exclusively to 
literature citations. 

Different methods of cell wall thickening in vascular plants [trans. title], 
A. DAUPHiBTfi (Compt. Rend. Acad. 8ci. [Patis}, 198 (193^), No. 11, pp. 1064- 
1066). — ^Two distinct methods of thickening are described. In the first, charac- 
teristic of parenchyma and collenchyma especially, the middle lamella in- 
creases in volume as the cells grow and pushes the thin cellulose layer toward 
the center of the cell. In the second, which occurs in cells that attain their 
full size without appreciable wall thickening, the subsequent thickening is 
brought about by the deposition of cellulose layers on the internal surface of 
the wall. 

Ontogeny of phloem in the sugar beet (Beta vulgaris Jj*)* K. Esau 
(Amer. Jour. Bot., 21 (1934), No. 10, pp. 632-S44, figs. 27).— This contribution 
from the California Experiment Station at Davis describes the origin, devel- 
opment, and fate of sieve tubes and associated tissues in the sugar beet leaf. 
In the sieve tube, as differentiation proceeds, “plastids and slime bodies de- 
velop, the nucleus and slime bodies disintegrate, the walls thicken, and the 
cytoplasm decreases in amount. Meanwhile, sieve plates develop, definitive 
callus is formed, and finally the sieve tube is crushed by phloem parenchyma 
cells in the process of obliteration. The companion cell has dense cytoplasm, a 
prominent nucleus, and ehloroplasts. It is closely associated with the sieve 
lube, inasmuch as both are derived from the same mother cell, occur always 
side by side, and are obliterated at the same time. Cells of the phloem paren- 
chyma are . . . little specialized. By renewed merislematic activity they may 
function in cambium initiation, or by simple division they may add to the 
phloem or bundle cap tissue. Their enlargement helps to obliterate sieve tubes 
and companion cells. 

“ Cambial activity is initiated in very young leaves and continues through- 
out the growth period. Obliteration of sieve tubes and companion cells also 
starts early and continues while new phloem elements are formed.*’ 

Translocation of solutes in plants, H. F. Clements (No}*thwest 8ci., 8 
(1934), No. 4, PP* 9-21). — ^The author discusses critically various explanations 
proposed by different workers as to the movement of inorganic solutes and 
the movement of carbohydrates, organic nitrogen compounds, and fats and 
oils in plants; the mechanism of such translocation; and the 1 issues involved. 

The drift of the content of potassium and calcium with ago in plants, 
A. H. K. I^EERIB (Auftf. Jour. JSxpt. Biol, and Med. 8rL 12 (1934), No. 3, pp. 99- 
110, fig. 1). — ^Liquid expressed at 0.5 atmosphere iwr square inch from samples 
of perennial ryegrass (LoVmm perenne) taken periodically from July to Decem- 
ber was analyzed. The plants were grown in pots in the greenhouse. The 
absolute amount of K rose to a maximum at maturity or during late senescence 
and then declined until death, and that of Ca rose until late senescence and 
then underwent no appreciable decline. 

Relation of oxygen pressure and temperature to the influence of ethyl- 
ene on carbon dioxide production and on shoot ^ongation in very young 
wheat seedlings, W. B. Mack and B. B. Livingston (Bot Gae., 94 (1933), 
No. 4, pp. 625-B8rt, figs. 5).— -The results of this cooperative work between the 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station and Johns Hopkins University point out the 
fact that many conditions or factors are influential in determining physiological 
effects, including those produced by ethylene. 
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On the suction force in broad-leaved woody plants [trans. title], P. E. 
Bi»li (Bot. CentU., BeiJiefte, 51 (1938), 1. Aht., No. 3, pp. 5^1-618 ). — ^The 
“lever” and simplitted methods of A. Ursprung and G. Blum were used to 
determine the suction tensions of pieces of plant tissue. Younger leaves, in 
general, showed lower suction tension than older ones. The higher above the 
ground the leaves were attached, the higher was their suction tension. This 
increased 1 17 atmospheres per meter for Fraxima excelsior, 0.32 for Pyrus 
oommmia, and 0.70 for Samhucus nigra. The leaves frequently had higher 
suction tension than the flower petals on the same plant. The influence of 
external factors (soil and air temperature, saturation deficit of air, evapora- 
ion, exposure, wind, etc.) and the diurnal trend of suction tension are described. 
About 75 species were used in the research. — (Courtesy Biol. Aba.) 

Further studies on the relation between thermal emissivity and plant 
temperatures, A. N. Watson (Amer. Jour. Bot., 21 (1934), No. 10, pp. 605- 
609). — It is shown for Liriodendron tulipifera that for any given transpiration 
rate the role of thermal emission becomes increasingly important with increase 
in temperature diflerence between the leaf and the air and, under excessive 
temperature conditions, may be a deciding factor in preventing thermal death 
of the leaf tissues. 

On the anatomical structure of drought- and heat-resistant leaves 
[trans. title], B. KsiLLEn (Ber. Dent. Bot. Geaell, 51 (1933), No. 10, pp. 514-522, 
figs. 5). — Initial studios ou anatomical adaptations in leaves of plants capable 
of resisting desert heat and drought were conducted with the flat-leaved Rosa 
persica, Psoralea drupacea, and Sophora alopeouroidca. In Rosa only ^^ere the 
stomata deep sunken. The cuticle was not particularly thick (2-2.5;*). The 
veins were extremely long for unit area of leaf, and the number of stomata 
per unit area was large, being abundant even on the upper surface. The walls 
of the epidermis were very thick, and, in Rosa, a gelatinous substance filled the 
lumen, evidently some hydrophilic colloid. In Sophora the upper epidermal 
cells enclosed large solid crystals of hesperidin. — (Courtesy Biol. Aba.) 

Phototropic sensitivity in relation to wave length, E. S. .Tohnston 
(SmitJisn. Miac. Collect., 92 (1984), No. 11, pp. 17, pis. 2, figs, -i).— “The influ- 
ence of radiation of different wave lengths on phototropism is briefly reviewed 
and discussed. Experiments are described in which the plant photometer was 
used to determine the sensitivity of the coleoptile of Avena aati/m to the differ- 
ent wave length regions of the visible spectrum. The phototropic sensitivity 
curve rises sharply from 4,100 a. u. to a maximum at 4,400 a. u. It then 
drops off to a minimum at about 4,575 a. u. and again rises to a secondary 
maximum In the region 4,700 to 4,800 a. u. The fall is very rapid from this 
point to 6,000 a. u., from whei'e it tapers off very gradually to the threshold on 
the long wave length side at about 5,461 a. u.” 

Low temperature studies with differently nourished plants, and inves- 
tigations on their metabolic physiology [trans. title], B. ScnAVFNir and 
A. F. Wilhelm (PUytopeth. Ztschr., 5 (1983), No. 6, pp. 505-566, figs. 19).— An 
extensive series of studios was conducted with tomato, potato, barley, rye, 
wheat, and oats, using specially constructed, glass-enclosed, cool-temperature 
chambers. Plants were grown with normal amounts of N, P, and K, or with 
a deficiency or an excess of these elements. They were then subjected to 
different degrees of low temperature for different periods of time, some having 
previou^y been hardened off, others not. The effects of the treatments are 
reported in detail, with the results of chemical analyses, freezing point, and 
pH determinations of the expressed sap. 
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With potato and tomato plants, there occurred with the lowerin*; of tem- 
perature metabolic chansjes similar to those occurring in winter-annual cereal 
plants. The osmotic value of the cell sap is increased, and the sucar and dry- 
substance content of the cell sap and* of the whole plant becomes greater. The 
water content decreases. At the same time a lowering of the freezing point 
occurs, which, in these plants, .amounts to only a few tenths of a degree. 

Osmotic value is increased with N and P deficiency and K excess as com- 
pared with normally nourished plants, while with K deficiency it is always 
very low. Excess N and P exert no clearly observable effect in this con- 
nection. 

In the cold chamber the lowest freezing points were shown by the — -N, —P, 
and +K potatoes and tomatoes as compared with the other lots. 

The cereal species show variable resistance to low temperatures, according 
to the nutrition. The relative resistance, however, in variously nourished 
plants changes in accordance with the degree of cold and duration of exposure 
in a cold temperature bath. It was found that +K plants were the most re- 
sistant when held for rather long peiiods at a moderately low temperature. 

Cold resistance can scarcely be judged by a single criterion. The entire 
metabolism of a plant must be taken into consideration in connection with its 
behavior toward low temperatures. 

The results indicated that adequate applications of K salts protect best 
against low temperature damage, much of which arises from excessive tran- 
spiration. 

Importance of winter cryptovegetation in the forced culture of wheat 
ftrans. title], A. Draghetti {Ann. Tec. Aqr., 6 (1VS3), No. 5-6, pp. iS/fSOI ). — ^By 
*‘cr5pto vegetation” Is meant that state of vegetation maintained during the 
winter, i. e., under low temperature conditions, and characterized by cessation 
or intennilteiit functioning of photosynthesis as the result of the climate. 
Observations on wheat indicate that under these conditions the plant con- 
tinues to absorb nutrient salts, especially nitrogenous ones, and to carry on 
metabolic activity, both anabolic and catabolic. The absorbed salts are assimi- 
lated and transformed into higher nitrogenous compounds with tlic aid of the 
carbohydrates of the reserve or of winter formation. Thus there is an increase 
in the dry weight of the plant during the winter, and this increase is the 
measure of cryptovegetative activity. The storage of reserves of amino acids 
and proteins results in cells rich in protoplasm and with largo nuclei, and when 
vegetative gi’owth is renewed in the spring these undergo intense mitotic activity 
and clause a vigorous spring flush of growth. In tlie temperate zone, spring and 
summer vegetative activity are largely conditioned by winter cryptovegetation 
through its effect on the vigor of the plant at the beginning of spring. This 
new concept helps to create a new scientific basis for soil fertilization and shows 
the fallacy of the old concept of a winter rest period. — (Courtest; Biol. Ahs.) 

Studies on the speeding-up of dev^opmeut and growing of winter 
wheat in the hothouse [Irans. title], J. Voss {Pflanzenlau, 10 {1934), No. 9, pp. 
321-331, figs. S).—By using temperatures of about 20® 0. and supplementary 
lighting, winter wheat was brought to maturity in a relatively short time, 
after being subjected to l®-4® for from 5 to 6 weeks after seeding, during which 
time daily illumination for 8 hr. accelerated emergence. Freezing was unneces- 
sary to induce heading. 

[Seed germination studies] {JJ. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Indus. Rpt., 1934, 
pp. 16, 17 ). — ^A brief report is given on the investigation of photochemical reac- 
tions in the germination of lettuce seed. 
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Physiological studies on seed germination (New York State 8ta. Rpt. lOSJj, 
p. 32). — Data are aiveii as to the germination response to temperature, moisture, 
and light of lettuce, mustard, wheat, and tomato seed. 

Hetcro-auxin as a metabolic product of lower plant organisms: Isola- 
tion from yeast [trams, title], F. KSol and D. G. F. R. Kostfbmans (Hoppe- 
Sepler^s Ztschr. Phifsiol. Clicm., 223 (1934)^ No. 3-6, pp. 113-121). — ^Tho method 
of extraction from yeast, from RJi isopus nigricans, and from Aspergillvs niger 
is described, and the results of tests for the demonstration of the hormone from 
the extracts are given. 

A test method for rhizocaline, the rootforming substance, F. W. Went 
(jS:. Abad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, Proc., 37 (1924), Ro. 7, pp. 446-455, fig. 1).— 
Etiolated shoots of pea seedlings (Pisum sativum) are used as indicators by a 
technic which is described. The results of a number of tests are given. Lanolin 
mixed with rhizocaline readily induced root formation. 

On the chemical nature of the rootforming hormone, K. V. Thimann 
and F. W. Went (K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, Proc., 37 (1934), No. 7, pp. 
456-459). — ^The authors present evidence leading them to the conclusion that 
rhizocaline is an uuhaturated organic acid closely similar to, but not neces- 
sarily identical with, the Rhisopus auxin and auxin A. 

On growth hormone in roots poisoned by erythrosin [tran^. title], P. 
Botsen- Jensen (Planta, Arch. Wise. Bot., 22 (193i), No. 3, pp. 404-4^0, figs. 2 ). — 
The treatment of seeds of Vida fata and Pisum sativum with erythrosin re- 
sulted at first in loss of geotropic response in the primary root, accompanied 
for the most part by absence of the growth hormone. After the latter began 
to form again geotropic rcsi>onse became evident. 

Studies on the pH conditions required for the germination of iiollcii 
grains and for vital staining of their vacuoles [trails, title], Hu»el-Py 
(Gompt. Rend. Acad. Sci. [Paris’], 198 (1934), No. 2, pp. /.O, 7-/97). — ^Pollen ger- 
mination was found to take place most readily in a medium with a pH below 5, 
while successful vital staining of the vacuoles with neutral red took place 
between 5.2 and C.G. — (CouHesy Biol. A5».) 

The cytology of the intersexual flowers of hlercurialis annua: A mor- 
phogenetic study, 0. Yampolsky (Amer. Jour. Bot., 21 (1934), No. 10, pp. 651- 
672, figs. 8). — ^This paper reports carpels changed into functional stamens, and 
vice versa, in response to experimental influences. The theoretical implica- 
tions are discussed. 

Heathers and inycorrhizas [trans. title], M. Molliard (Gompt. Rend. Acad. 
Sci. [Paris], 199 (1034), No. 19, pp. 900-902). — ^Aftor a short resume of opinions 
concerning the iniportan<*c of the inycorrhizas of GaUujut rnigaris and an 
explanation of the method he employed successfully to germinate its seeds, 
the author states that seeds of G. vulgaris germinated and developed in a 
normal way in a test tube upon cotton constantly kept moist with sterilized, 
filtered water in which soil taken from beneath GaHuna plants had previously 
been soaked. 

It is concluded that if the micro-organisms which exist in the soil act upon 
the plant, it is to create a favorable nutritive medium, i, e., an indirect in- 
tervention and not an intimate obligatory association.— -(CoMriesy Biol Ahs.) 

Symbiosis as a factor responsible for initiating races among the micro- 
organisms [trans. title], B. M. PettzhanskaII (B. Pru^anskaja) (Dok. Akad. 
Nauk 8. 8. 8- R. (Gompt. Rend. Acad. 8oi. V. R. 8. 8.), 3 (1934), No. 6, pp. 461- 
467, figs. J8).— From the original single spore isolate of Badllus mycoidcs the 
author obtained four variant forms after growing the original in association 
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with three other bacterial species (Bacterium pyocyanemn, B. proteus vulgaris, 
and Sarcina ureae), A study of soil cultures revealed forms of Bacillus 
mycoides similar to two of the variants obtained as indicated above. The 
author concludes that the formation of races analogous to those observed under 
artificial conditions occurs in the soil. 

This article is in both Russian and French. 

Fertilization in Ascodesmis nigricans Van Tiegh, D. B. Swingle (Amer. 
Jour, Bot., 21 (1934), No. 9, pp, 519-545, pis. 2).— The author reviews and pre- 
sents, in a comparative table, the results of previous workers relative to sexu- 
ality in the Ascomycetes. In a reinvestifijation of A. nigricans, nuclear fusion 
was found to occur both in the ascogonium and in the ascus. 

Knob and elevated vein formations on sweet-potato roots, R. F. Poole 
(Phytopathology, 23 (1933), No. 1, pp. 91-96, figs. 5).— Two nonpathological con- 
ditions are described in this contribution from the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station. Knobbiness is reported to result from irregular soil hardening 
during drought periods. Vein elevation follows second growth of roots in 
rich, moist soil, especially after drought. 

Contributions to the histological study of the coffee tree in Brazil, I— m 
[trans. title], 0. V. Fkbibe (D N C Reu. Dept. Nac. Caf6 [Rio de Janeirol, 3 
(1934), Nos. 13, pp. 987-991, figs. 5; 14, PP- 215-217, figs. 5; 15, pp. 387, 388, 
figs. 3). — ^Descriptions and drawings of the different tissues are given. The first 
part shows the anatomical structure of the coffee stem and petiole in cross 
section. The second part shows the anatomical structure of the coffee stem 
in longitudinal section. The third part shows the structure of the petiole 
in longitudinal section. 

Annual ring formation in Finns palustris seedlings, L. J. Pessin (Amer. 
Jour. Bot, 21 (1934), No. 9, pp. 599-603, pis. 2). — It was found that while the 
seedling is in the “grass” stage no distinct annual rings are evident either 
in the root or in the stem. Distinction between spring and summer wood 
was possible only after true terminal buds had boon formed and growth 
in height had begun. Height growth may start 4 yr. after seed germination, 
or may be delayed 12 or more years. 

Contributions regarding the principal annual bast fiber plants [trans. 
title], S. V. Bxjlgakov and A. A. Abno (Trudy Inst. Nov. LuO, Syr. (Lenin. Acad. 
Agr. Soi. U. 8. 8. R., Trans. New Bast-Fihers Res. Inst.), 6 (1034), No. 2, pp. 80 ). — 
This compares important ^a^ieties ol Hibiscus rannabinus, AbufiKm avu 
cennae, and Cmnabis sativa as to fiber quality and other characteristics. 

Wild kendir in Eurasia [trans. title], V. N. Rusanov (Trudy Inst. Nor. 
Lub. Syr. (Lenin Acad. Agr. 8ci. U. 8. 8. R., Trans. New BasUFibcrs Res. Inst.), 
7 (1933), pp. 112, pis. 3, figs. 17). — ^This discusses, in Russian, the species of 
Apocynum and their distribution from the Black Sea region eastward through 
Turkistan. 

Plant material introduced by the • . • Bureau of Plant Industry, Octo- 
ber 1 to December 31, 1932, and January 1 to March 31, 1933 (U. 8. 
Dept. Agr., Inventories US (1934), PP- 24; II 4 (1934), pp. 38). — ^These two num- 
bers list, respectively, 427 and 793 lots of plant material, introduced for 
testing in different parts of the United States. In many cases, descriptive notes 
are given. 

GEIOITICS 

Chiasma frequency in species and species hybrids of Aveua, J. D. Spies 
(Oanad. Jour. Res., 11 (1934), No. 3, pp. 347-361, figs. IS).— Chiasma frequency 
at metapbase was studied in A. strigosa, A. brevis, A. wiestii, A. barbata, A. 
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adifssinica, A. sterilia, A. sativa (Badnorsliire Sprig oats), a triploid hybrid 
A* hathataXA. strigosa, a pentaploid hybrid A, ahysftimca “na 3 ne”XA. sterilis 
maxima, and a hexaploid hybi'id A. stenlis (white) X A. sativa. 

The results were examined in the light of the view that some parallelism 
may exist between closeness of relationship and similarity in chiasma forma- 
tion, as genetical control is a factor affecting the process. In respect to pro- 
portion of bivalents with 0, 1, 2, 3, or 4 chiasmata as tested by means of 
the X* significant difference was indicated between the closely related 

diploid species A. Ircvts and A. strigosa, but both differed significantly from 
the less closely related A. wiestii. Lach of significant differences between 
tetraploid and between hexaploid species might be due to a concentration of 
genes favoring synapsis and chiasma. High chiasma frequency in the hybrid 
might be regarded as strong evidence of homology and therefore of relation- 
ship between parental forms. The triploid hybrid showed a high chiasma 
frequency at metaphase consistent with the close relationship of the parental 
forms. While the pentaploid hybrid had a low frequency, the chiasma fre- 
quency of the hexaploid hybrid did not differ significantly from that of its 
low frequency parent A. sterilis. The cytological observations of this hybrid 
reveal only a slight decrease of nonhomology between parental chromosomes. 

Natural and artificial hybridization of Avena sativa with A. fatua and 
its relation to the origin of fatuoids, O. S. Aamodt, L. P. V. Johnson, and 
J. M. Manson (C(i7iad. Jour. Res., 11 (1934), ^o. 6, pp. 701-727, pis. 2).-- Many 
of the numerous aberrant types of oats, including fatuoids, intermediate be- 
tween cultivated (A. sativa) and wild (A. fatua) oats found in fields of oats 
in Alberta and in various seedstocks were shown to have originated through 
natural hybridization between cultivated and wild oats. Genetic studies made 
of both artificial and natural crosses between A. fatua and A. sativa indicated 
the probability that the common fatuoid is a normal Menrlelian segregate from 
the crosses in question. While the results are not held to disprove the chromo- 
some aberration or gene mutation theories of origin, they are believed to 
establish definitely that fatuoids may often originate through natural hybridi- 
zation between A. sativa and A. fatua. 

Inheritance of characters in Cajonns indicus, B. B. Dave (Indian Jour. 
Agr. tici., 4 (1934), No. 4, pp. 674r-691, pis. -i).— -A study of the inheritance of 
flower color, pod color, and seed-coat color in the pigeonpoa (C. indicus) is 
reported. 

The types of standard color studied were purple, orange, plain yellow, 
yellow with red veins, and yellow with purple veins, base diffused purple. 
Crosses of yellow X orange flowers gave orange in Fi and a 3 : 1 ratio of orange 
and yellow in P* and Ps segregations as expected. Plain yellow X yellow with 
back of slandard purpU^ gave light imiifie with doei»er veins in h\ and a 3:1 
ratio of purple to yellow in F*, but in certain crosses a 9:7 ratio of purple 
and yellow also was ditained. Xellow with back of standard red-veined X or- 
ange gave orange in Fi, and in Fs a simple segregation of orange and red-veined. 
Purple X yellow with purple veins, base diffused purple, gave light purple 
with deeper veins in Fi and a 3 : 1 ratio in F 3 . Yellow, back of standard pur- 
ple, X orange gave in Fi flowers with dorsal and ventral surfaces of standard 
purple and orange, respectively. In F^ the ratio of tliese colors on the dorsal 
surface of standard was 12 purple: 3 orange:! yellow, while on the ventral 
side segregation of orange gave 3 orange: 1 yellow. 

Types of pod color studied were dark, maroon-blotched, and green. Crosses 
of green X dark gave dark in Fi and a 9:3:4 ratio of dark, maroon-blot<died, 
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and green in Pa. The segregations in dark X maroon-blotched and maroon- 
blotched X green indicated a monohybrid inheritance. 

The types of seed-coat color studied were purplish black, blown, and white. 
Crosses of brown X white gave brown in Pi and 3 brown : 1 white in Pa. In 
purplish black X while, Pi was purplish black and gave in Pa 9 purplish black: 
3 white witli purple spots: 3 brown: 1 white. Brown X purplish black gave 
purplish black in Pi and 3 purplish black : 1 brown in Pa. 

Orange-yellow flowers and purplish black seeds were completely liiike<l in 
inheritance. Purple at the back of standard was closely linked with maroon 
color of the pod. Complete linkage was also noted between yellow flowers with 
back oC standard having purple veins, base diffused purple, and green pods. 

Fa endosperm development in relation to breeding technique with inter- 
specific wheat crosses, J. B. Hasbiis[ 01 on and J. B. Habsuall (Oaiw.d. Jour. 
Be8.i 11 (IdBJf), No. 3, pp. 333-^46 ). — ^The relationship between endosperm de- 
velopment and plant type was studied in the Pi generation of the wheat crosses 
lumillo {Tritioum durum) X Marquis (T. vulgare), Marquis X Black Persian 
(T. persiGum), and Vernal (T. dicocoum) X Marquis, the latter from data 
published earlier (B. S. B., 65, p. 820). Pa seeds of each cross were grouped 
as plump, slightly shrunken, and shrunken. Seed plumpness proved to be 
closely related to seedling eiiiergeiicc. In general the dec'rease ol /.</«/ c-iu*ss 
of the plants was associated with that of shrunkenuess of the seeds, the most 
shrunken seeds producing the most vulgare-like plants. However, numerous 
exceptions were noted. The T. durum X T. vulgare cross was high in per- 
centage of shrunken seeds and relatively high in the proportion of mlgareAike 
plants from plump seeds. T. dvcoocum X T. vulgare was low in proportion of 
shrunken seeds and had i^latively few vulgare-like plants from plump seeds. 
In these crosses it seemed unnecessary for the breeder to consider differences 
in Pa seed plumpness. Since tlie T. persicum X T. vtJgare cross showed a 
fair proportion of shruuken seeds but had relatively few vulgare plants from 
plump seeds, it would appear advisable In this cross to have an abundance of 
Pa seeds and to sow only the more shrunken half. 

The inheritance of quality in Trumbull and Michikof varieties of winter 
wheat, W. W. Wobzella {Jour. Agr. Re«. [U. N.], {1934), PP- 705- 

714 )- — ^The inheritance of quality, as detorniined by the wheat-meal fonuenta- 
tion time test, was studied at the Indiana Experiment Station on Pi t<» Pi 
progenies of a cross between Trumbull, a weak gluten parent, and Michikof, 
a strong gluten parent, grown under field conditions during 1931-32 and 
1932-33. 

The gluten strength of Pi seed was weak when Trumbull was used as the 
female parent and strong when Michikof served as the female parent. The 
Pi plants (Pj endosperm) were intermediate to the parents in quality. In 
the Pi generation the hybiids were iiitormediate in gluten strength, although 
plants varied from the weak to the strong gluten parent. The Ps families as a 
whole were intermediate to the parents in quality, yet families as weak as 
Trumbull and as strong as Miebikof were obtained. Some bred true while 
others showed coefficients of variability ranging from 7 to 37 percent, depending 
on whether one or more genetic factors for gluten strength were segregating. 

By assuming that, in the varieties studied, quality is a quantitative char- 
acter governed by three major independent factor pairs, Trumbull had the 
genotji»^ sjSa and Michikof iSiHi 8^8± 8^t. Correlation of the time of 

the Ps and Ps data, -f 0.842±0.02^, indicated that gluten quality obtained in 
early gen^tions could serve as a dependable guide in selecting for quality. 
Significant positive interannual correlation coefficients for time, obtained be- 
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tween results of different seasons when wheats of diverse nature were grown 
under similar environmental conditions, presented additional evidence that 
gluten strength is an hereditary quantitative character and is apparently 
accurately measured by the fermentation test. 

Correlated inheritance with special reference to disease resistance in 
spring wheat, L. G. Kulkarni {Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron., 26 (19f34), No. 10, pp. 
880-803). — luhcritaiK'e of reaction to a collection of physiologic forms of stem 
rust, as studied at the University of Minnesota, in Fs lines of a cross between 
the highly resistant Hope and the highly susceptible Liguleless wheat, was 
explained on the basis of a dominant factor for resistance, J?, carried by Hope, 
and an inhibitory factor, I, carried by Liguleless, which, in the presence of R, 
gives susceptibility. Study of Fa lines of a cross between Ceres X Hope, 
lesistant, and Ceres X D. C., moderately resistant, showed the Hope type of 
resistance was differentiated by a single factor pair. Although the semi- 
resistant type of rust reaction did not reduce yi^d in a demonstrable manner, 
it decidedly affected plumpness of kernels. Inheritance of ligule was explained 
on the basis of two pairs of dominant duplicate factors. 

Tlie mutating snaky cotton plant [trails, title], S. Tlraiu and S. IIorio 
(Jour. 8oc. Tmp. Agr. (Neltai Ndgahu Kicaishi). 6 {ld3J^), No. J, pp. Ji-6, flga. 3; 
Eng. alift., p. 6). — Deformed plants in an imi>rn\ed uplan<l strain differed from 
normal in their spirally twisted stalks, undulate branches and leafstalks, 
wavy leaves, shorter and more tangled lint, and in their seedling progeny in 
undulate cotyletlons and young leaves and snaky hypocotyls. 

Hybrid vigour in reciprocal crosses in Ciicurbita pejio, S. F. I^ashmore 
(Anft. Bot. [London.], 48 (1934), No. 192, pp. 1029, 1030).— At Columbia Univer- 
Hity marked hybrid vigor was observed in the Fi generation of croshe-* between 
inbred pure lines of stiuash. Hybrids from large embryos were larger during 
their early development than tliose from small embryos, with the difference 
becoming less as time proceeded. In fact when the final records were taken 
the differences in leaf number and leaf size were no longer evident. 

A preliminary note on chromosome numbers in Iris, 0. L. 'Bfcker (Amer. 
8o(\ Hoii. 8cL ProG., SO (1933), pp. 591-593). — ^Data are presented on the chromo- 
•-orao constitution of four species and some horticultural varieties of Iris. 

Twinning in cattle, A. 0. T. Hetwiit (Jou?\ Duirg Res. [London], 5 (1934), 
No. 2, pp, 100-107). — ^Previously noted from another source (E. y. B., T2, p. 403). 

Inherited susceptibility to acute mastitis in cattle, W. T. Wuitei and H. Ijw 
Ibsen (Jour. Horcditg, 25 (1934), ^o. 12, pp. 489, 490). — ^The occurrence of acute 
mastitis in a cow, her daughter, and granddaughter in the crossbred Gallo- 
way-IIolsloin herd at the Alaska Experiment Station is described. All four 
(luarters of the udders were lost in each case. 

Gontril)ution to the inheritance of pork iiroduction, 1-lU [traus. titlel, 
J. Schmidt, B. Lautbecht, and W. WiNZEWBUKOBaa (Ziichtungshimde, 9 (1934), 
Nos. J, 2 )p. 4-23, figs. 23; 6, pp. 201-206; 8, pp. 287-300, figs. 3). — Three 
papers dealing with studies of the fattening qualities of crossbred pigs are 
presented. 

I. Relation to oonfonnation in the Ft generation . — ^Dala are given on various 
body measurements of boars and sows of the following breeds and crosses 
between them: English Berkshire, German Improved Landschwein, Hanover 
Brunswick Landschwein, English IVIiddle White, American Hampshire, Wtirt- 
temberg Halle Landschwein, and German Wild swine. The measurements 
wei*e made on animals weighing approximately 100 kg. The crossbred pigs 
seemed to excel the purebreds in the more important measurements of the 
regions producing the valuable cuts. 
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IL Utilisation of mitrienta md iattening in the Fx gen&'ation, — ^Data are 
reported on the starch value, in gi*ams, required to produce 100 kg in live 
weight, while the pigs were growing from 30 to 100 kg in weight, in the parents 
and crossbreds of which the larger numbers were produced in the above ex- 
periment The feed required per unit of gain by the hybrids was, in all except 
the wild swine crosses, intermediate between the two parents. In general, 
the gains of the crossbreds were made as rapidly as, or more rapidly than, 
the most rapidly gaining parent, except in the wild swine crosses. 

III. Results of slaughtering the Fx generation , — ^Data are given on the carcass 
and cutting yields of the purebred and crossbred pigs in this experiment. 

Defective skulls inherited in swine, E. H. Hughes and H. Hast (Jowr, 
Heredity, 25 {1984), No. 8, pp. 111-115, fig, 1).— The occurrence, in the Poland 
China herd at the California Experiment Station, of 4 pigs with defects in 
the skull where the frontal and parietal bones join is noted. These pigs oc- 
curred among 159 farrowed in sire-to-daughter matings and were evidently 
due to the operation of a recessive factor. Of the 4 defective pigs, 2 died soon 
after birth, 1 died on developing anemia (due to other conditions), and 1 
was finii^ed at about 200 lb. 

Congenital defects in the mammae of swine, J. E. Nordby (Jour, Ecrcditg, 
25 {198i), No, 12, pp. 499-502, figs. 8 ). — ^The author describes inverted nipples 
appearing in swine, a condition which is evidently hereditary and renders the 
gland nonfunctional. 

An analysis of size genes, C. V. Green (Amer, Nat., 68 (J93i), No. 1116, pp. 
275-278), — ^A statistical study of the correlations between size and color cha me- 
ters in the mouse cross of the species Hus musculus and M. haotrianus (E. S. 
R., 70, p. 759) indicated that both goiieral and group genetic factors operate in 
the determination of size inheritance, 

Embryological analysis of gene manifestation in Little and Bagg*s ab- 
normal mouse tribe, K. Bonnevie (Jour. Bxpt. ZooL, 67 (1934), No, 8, pp, 443- 
520, figs. 27). — The results of histological studies are reported ef the apiKja ranee 
of blebs in from 1- to 17-mm embryos in a mouse strain from Bagg and Little 
showing eye and foot abnormalities (B. S. R., 52, p. 131) and outcrosses with 
other strains. The studies substantiated previous conclusions that the abnor- 
malities resulted from bleb formation, which was primarily controlled by a re- 
cessive character and subject to modification by other factors. 

The blebs formed below the epidermis in the neck region of from 7- to 8-mm 
embryos from fluid expelled from the medullary tube. The location of the bleb 
was gradually moved along the median dorsal line and finally came to rest m 
the concavity of the eye or at the end of the feet. Wherever the bleb re- 
mained the pressure caused a breaking down of the capillaries and interfered 
with the developmental processes. 

Crosses behaved differently as regards the prevalence of foot and eye ab- 
normalities, suggesting the operation of genetic factors modifying the specific 
surface curvature and thus modifying the specific location of the bleb. 

In a postscript a discussion is given of a paper by Plagens * in which the start 
of the bleb is concluded to be due to blood extravasations or hematomas. Rea- 
sons for the hypothesis advanced by Bonnevie are presented. 

Linkage of wide-hand” and ** agouti” genes, P. B. Sawin (Jour, 
Heredity, 25 (1934) » No. 12, pp. 477-48f> figs, 2), — Several matings of rabbits 
heterozygous for agouti and wide-band factors (E. S. R., 68, p. 751) showed 
marked deviations from the expectation in the character of the offspring in 

=LJoiir. Morph., 55 (1933), pp. 151-153. 
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case of independent segregation of these two characters. A combination of 
all back-cross matings of double heterozygous females with recessive males 
produced 150 noncrossovers to 01 crossovers. The crossover percentage for 
females was 29.9±li!.3. In studying the interaction of the wide band factor 
(TT) witli the steel factor (E^, matings were made by crossing wide-banded 
agoutis (A-E-ww) with blacks (A-E^E^WW). Five of the six expected types 
were produced. It appears that the factors for steel and wide band are both 
accessory modifying genes which reduce the width of the submarginal band 
on the hair of agouti rabbits. Variations in the width of the band, aside from 
the influence of these genes, also occurred. Progress was made in the selections 
for wide and narrow bands in stocks homozygous for the and W factors. 

The nature of susceptibility to cancer in mice, L. C. Strong (Jour. Hered- 
ity j 25 (1034) t No. 3, pp. 119-121, fig. 1). — Selections lor and away from the 
early incidence of mammary carcinoma in a strain of mice showing a rela- 
tively high cancer incidence after inbreeding for 27 generations by brother and 
sister matings were ineffective in modifying the age incidence to the cancer in 
subsequent generations. The results thus confirm the hypothesis that “ selec- 
tion within a pure line is ineffectual.” 

Investigation of the inheritance of blood group antigens in fowls [trans. 
title], 0. Thomsen (Hereditas, 19 (1934), No. 3, pp. 243-258). — Studies of blood 
groups in fowls by intcragglutination experiments between offspring and par- 
ents immunized to the blood of other birds revealed a multiple number of blood 
groups in fowls. The agglutinogens in the blood of the progeny were generally 
completely removetl by reaction with the blood of both parents. Three 
exceptions are cited. 

Studies on embryonic lethal characters in the domestic fowl, 0. W. Upp 
(Louisiana IsSta. Bui. 255 (19Si), pp. 82, figs. 4)- — The types of abnormalities 
found among 4,180 dead embryos from 10,462 fertile eggs incubated at the Lou- 
isiana and Iowa Experiment Stations are described, including the age of the 
embryos at death and their sex. Of the dead embryos found, 63.79 percent 
showed abnormalities of various sorts. The most frequent type observed was 
chondrodystrophy, which was noted in 6.55 percent of the dead embryos and 
1.79 percent of all the eggs incubated. Various kinds of hemorrhages were 
noted in 6.67 percent and edema in 3.17 percent of the dead embryos examined. 
Malpositions constituted 22.94 percent of all embryos dying in the shell. 

The method of breeding and the strain were found to bear a definite relation- 
ship to the number and character of the abnomalities observed among the 
dead embryos. The oceurronce of abnormalities of the eye and abnormal 
membranes varied with the season, whereas chondrodystrophy did not show 
variations in its incidence which could be associated with the season of the 
year. 

The sex ratios of tlie dead embryos did not show significant departures from 
normal in the different types of matings except in the highly inbred strains of 
Leghorns, in which dead embryos were only 37.90 percent males. The abnormal 
embryos produced by certain sires suggested that some of the males in the 
highly inbred Leghorn stock were carriers of the sex-linked lethal factor. Sev- 
eral of the sons of these birds were also found to be carriers. The results of 
specific matings involving the inheritance of dwarfism showed that it b^ved 
as a simple autosomal character. 

The histological and physiological differences between dwfirfism, stickiness, 
creeper, and chondrodystrophy are mentioned as important for future work. 

Variatiou and heredity of some characters in White Leghorns, Rhode 
Island Reds, and Barnevelders. — ^11, Weight, growth, and sexual maturity 
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in the three breeds, J. Axeslsson (Lunds XJniv, xlmfcr., n, ser,, Sect. 2, 29 
(19S3)j No, J, pp, 71, figs. 8).— Continuing the studies of the mode of inheritance 
of contrasting charat'ters in the crosses of White Leghorn, Rhode Island Red, 
niul B*irnevolder breeds (E. S. R., 70, p. 462), data are presented on weight, 
growth, and age at sexual maturity of birds produced in 27 dillerent tyi)es 
of matings. The usual statistical constants are given in detail, togetlier with 
correlations observed in the different groups between the several characteristics 
measured. 

X-irradiation of the ovaries of guinea-pigs and its effect on subs<^queiii 
pregnancies, L T. Genthesb (Amer, Jour. Anat., 55 (1934), No. 1, pp. J- 
pis. 4)- — Iti continuing these studies (E. S. R., 66, p. 423), data are reported on 
the characteristics of the estrous cycle, pregnancy, and conditions associated 
with them as influenced by X-irradiation. 

The average length of 187 normal estrous cycles was 16.1 days, but various 
irregularities w^ere noted in the normal animal. Irradiation with two-thirds of 
the minimum sterilization dose caused a temporary cessation of the estrous 
cycle, but normal cycles followed in 9 of the 13 animals treated. Where preg- 
nancy followed, the litters were small and the numbers of follicles in the 
ovaries \vere reduced. 

Irradiation with the minimum sterilization dose was followed first by appar- 
ently normal cycles, but as the ovaries became filled with interstitial tissue 
the cycles were irregular. A high percentage of the 23 animals ti’eated refusei! 
to mate or matings were infertile, with abortions in the event of conception in 
most cases. Such litters as were produced (‘onsistod of 1 etu'h. Abortions fol- 
lowed the tilling of the ovaries with interstitial tissue during gestation, 

Immature animals were irradiated in 2 groups, 1 ranging in age from 2 to 4 
weeks and in weight from 80 to 150 g, and the other ranging in weight from 
150 to 250 g. The results were comparable as far as breeding, eoncoptiou, etc., 
were concerned. 

In the group of animals subjected to the two-thirds of the minimum steriliza- 
tion dose, it may thus be obseiwed that the amount of ovarian injury \vas 
directly relatetl to the conditions of matings and abortions. 

Concentration of the gonadotropic hormone in pregnant mare's serum, 
H. M. Evans, E. L. Gustxts, and M. E. Simpson (Jour. Expt. Med., 53 (1933), 
No. o, pp. 569-574)^ — ^Attempts were made to concentrate the gonadotrepbic hor- 
mone fipom the blood of pregnant mares. A preparation obtained by the 
adsorption of the hormone on active aluminum hydroxide followed by cluli(»n 
showed demonstrable effects on the ovaries of 21-day-old mice within 100 hr., 
and on the testicles and seminal vesicles of immature rats. 

Uterine reaction to sex hormones in the immature guinea pig, A. G. King 
(Endocrinology, 18 (1934), No. 4, pp. 539-542, fig. i).— Changes in the size of the 
uteri of immature guinea pigs in response to injections of pregnancy urine, 
theelin, and theelol preparations were irregular. 

The recognition and comparison of prolan and prolan-like substances, 
H. M. Evans, NL E. Simpson, and P. R. Austin (Jour. Expt Med., 58 (1933), 
No. 5, pp. 561-^68). — ^Tests were made of the presence of prolan-like substances 
in the blood and urine of animals other than primates, with the aid of the 
ssmergic substance. The results showed that the “serum of pregnant and 
nonpregnant cow, pregnant and nonpregnant pig, and urines of pregnant and 
nonpregnant guinea pig and pregnant dog were all negative when injected 
alone, and all gave activation when combined with the synergic factor. The 
urine of pregnant and nonpregnant rabbits, however, showed but slight 
activation when tested similarly, and the urine of pregnant mares none at all.** 
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Pregnaucy was not distinguiblied from nonprognauoy in those animals. Stim- 
ulation of tlio <le\oloi)inent of the immature seminal vesicles also followed the 
administration ol the s.vnerj>ic siihstancc with proJinancy prolan. 

Fui-ther studies on the hypophyseal substance givini; increased gonado- 
tropic effects when combined with prolan, II. M. Evans, M. B. Simpson, anil 
P. Jl, Ausiin (Jour. JSxpt. Med., 58 (lOSS), No. 5, pp. 5i5-J)50, flys. J). — Data are 
uivon on the inllneuee of the synergic laetor, isolated from the anterior lobe 
of the hjpnpli,\sis (E. S. U., (H), i). 511), anil the gonadotrophic liornionos, 
singly and in combination, on ovarian weight. 

The syneigic laetor alone priAoked only moderate ovarian development- 
r>y isoeleitrie precipitation or tr,\ptic and ereptic digestion, the synergic 
principle w.ia freed of many <*oiitaminaling factors. 

The control of the secondary sc'c characters in the English sparrow* 
Passer domesticiis (Linnaeus), W. N. Keck (Jour. Exyt. ZooL, 61 (195/f), 
iVo. 2, pp. Jt5-J/f7, p(fi. J, figs. 6). — In studies of the influence of tlie hormones of 
the gonads on sei-oiidary sex charai'ters in the English sparrow, G5 males and 
48 females weie goimdec*lomiised. It was found that the <*olor of the bill in 
males and size of thi^ oviduct in females were modified by the removal ol 
the gonads. 

The sex determination test of Dorn and Sugarman* Report of 51 ex- 
poriiuents, D. V. Murphy and G. S. Be IUnye (Bndocrinologify 18 (JOM), No. J/, 
pp. 521-5^5 ). — ^The authors report negative results from studios of the sex- 
determination ti'st of Dorn and Sugarmau,** iuvohing the injection of urine of 
women 5 mo. or more pregnant into ;»-month-olil male rabbits wdtli testicles in the 
inguinal canal. The test was applied in 51 leases. 

HELD CBOFS 

[Crops research of the U, S, Department of Agriculture, 19341 (U. S. 
Dept. Ayr., Ncc. Ayr. Npt., 198^, pp. 90, 91, 92 ). — Brief progress reports aiv given 
on breeding work with wheat, oats, c*oru, alfalfa, and sugarcane; and the 
introduction of Korean lospcdeza and varieties of soybeans and sugarcane. 

[Research with field crops in the Bureau of Plant Industry] (U. 8. Dept. 
Ayr., lUir. Plant Indus. Bpi., 1934, pp. 2, S, 5, 6, 8-10, 19, 20, 21, 22 ). — Reviews 
are given of the progress and accomplishments in breeding work with com, 
wheat, barley, oats, grain sorghum, sorgo, rice, seed and fiber flax, cotton, sugar 
beets, sugarcane, and red clover; varietal studies wdtli wheat, barley, fiber 
flax, miscellaneous forage plants, and soybeans; study of factors involved in 
the gemiination of Poa compressa; method ot shipping seed of Ohewings fescue 
from New Zealand; storage tests with soybean seed and sugarcane (E. S. B., 
72, p. 471) ; methods of treating frozen sugarcane (B. S. R., 72, p, 179) ; 
improvement of milling tcclinic with rice ; the merits of concentrated synthetic 
fertilizer salts and of different cropping systems, factors affecting the nico- 
tine content, and differences between cigar and cigarette types in chemical 
and physic*al characteristics, aU with tobacco; community production of cotton; 
fertilizer, I'ottlng, and hackling tests with fiber flax; response of seed flax to 
environment in yield and quality; a study of vernalization; and pasture 
research dealing with continuous v. deferred grazing for North Dakota pasluies 
and bluegrasa, grazing management of Korean lospedeza, and response of pas- 
tures to fertilizers. Many of the studies were in cooperation with State experi- 
ment stations. 

Mour. Amor Med A.ssoc, 1)0 (1032), No 20, pp. 10,50, 1060. 
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[Agronomic research in California] {California Sta. [Bien.1 Rpt. 1933-34^ 
pp. 23-32, 40, 41, 43-45, 46-50, figs. 2). — Significant findings and developments 
and their application to problems of California are described from the results of 
breeding work with barley, wheat, com, rice, and co-wpeas; studies of the 
effects of nutrients and soil conditions on the quality of wheat and barley; 
fertilizer tests with rice ; experiments with fiax in the Imperial Talley ; cutting 
tests with alfalfa; trials of oats-legume mixtures for hay; and experiments 
with sugar beets concerned with planting on ridges or beds, mechanical v. 
hand-blocking, sprinkling or overhead irrigation, crop rotation, and production 
on peat soils. The extensive program of research on weed control dealt with 
losses, extent of infestations, soil sterilization with arsenic trioxide as sodium 
arsenite to control weeds on noncropped areas, determinations of the toxicity 
and fixing power of sodium arsenite and sodium chlorate in typical soils, 
control of deep-rooted perennials with acid-arsenical sprays, use of chlorates 
for perennials, control of morning-glory by culture and cropping practices, 
control of grain field weeds by dilute sulfuric acid sprays, control of Klamath 
weed by different methods, and fighting Russian thistle by fencing out and 
other measures. Several phases of the work were in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

[Field crops work in West A’irginla, 1933-34] (West Virginia Sta. Bid. 
263 {1934i, pp. 11, 12, 17, 18. figs. 2).— Agronomic experiments (E. S. R., 68, 
p. 755) at the station and substation, for which progress results are reported 
<»n briefly for the biennium ended June 30, 1934, comprised breeding work 
with soybeans, including the Pekwa and Kingwa varieties (B. S. R., 66, p. 
735), and wheat; variety and seeding tests with barley; studies of fertilizer 
needs of and improvement methods for pasture in cooperation with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture ; and fertilizer and cover crops tests with potatoes. 

[Experiments with field crops in Wyoming] (Wyoming Sta. Rpt. 1934, pp. 
4, 5, 30. 31, 32, 33, 35, 36, 38, 39-41. 43). — ^Progress re.sults are reported from 
experiments (E. S. R., 70, p. 763) at the station and substations, including 
variety tests with winter and spring wheat, oats, barley, corn, potatoes, beans 
for seed, alfalfa, and miscellaneous forage grasses and mixtures; cultural 
(including planting) experiments with winter and spring wheat, barley, oats, 
com, potatoes, and alfalfa ; fertilizer trials with alfalfa and sugar beets ; seed 
treatments for potatoes; crop rotations and methods of preparing seedbeds; 
pasture studies; and control of morning-glory and quackgrass. Several lines 
of work were in cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

[Agronomic investigations of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, 
1931-33], W. McRae, F. J. P. Shaw% W. Sayee, T. S. Yenkatbaman, N. L. 
Dijtt, and J. N. Mukeeji (Imp. Inst. Agr. Res., Pu8a\ Sci. Rpts. 1931-82, pp. 4r-8, 
57-76, 79-96, 99-103, pis. 2; 1932-33, pp. 3-8, 20-42, 59-83, 85-107, 111-117, 
pis. 3). — Continued breeding work and other research with important cereal, 
legume, fiber, and oilseed crops, tobacco, and sugarcane are reported on briefly 
as heretofore (E. S. R., 66, p. 131). 

The border effect in plot experiments, A. V. Coombs (Empire Jour. Expt. 
Agr., 2 (1934). No. 8, pp. 315-323). — Examination at the Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station of the results of several cultural and fertilizer experiments with 
marrowstem kale and sugar beets, in which border rows were harvested sep- 
aratdy, showed that the rejection of border rows did not appreciably increase 
the standard errors of the expeiiment. It was shown that in experiments where 
the plats are narrow or very small, retention of border rows will give decidedly 
biased estimates of treatment differences, due to the trespassing and competi- 
tion effects of the treatments on the border rows. In fertilizer experiments 
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the discarding of border rows may give more biased results than their retention, 
due to unequal distribution of the fertilizers between the centers and outer 
parts of the plats. 

Vernalization: Tests conducted at Canberra, F. C. T., J. B. A. Mc- 
Millan, C. S. Chkistian, and K. L Hills (Jour, Council ScL and Indus. Res. 
[Aust.l, 7 (J934)i iVo. 3, p. f7S). — ^Vernalization of seed of three wheat varieties, 
com, tomatoes, soybeans, field peas, Sudan grass, and Japanese millet, accord- 
ing to methods outlined by Whyte and Hudson (E. S. R., 70, p. 160), did not 
give significant differences over untreated material. 

The response of grasses and clover to treatment on acidic upland soils, 
and the effect of herbage plants on the reaction of acidic soils, B. O. Davies 
and H. G. Chippindale (Empire Jour. Expt. Agr., 2 (i934), A"o. S, pp. 32^-336 ). — 
The response of acidic upland soils to single and joint treatments including 
cultivation, fertilization, and seeding with cultivated grasses and wild white 
clover was studied from 1931 to 1933 on a defectively drained Molinia soil with 
a pH value of 3.76. 

The combination of fertilizing and cultivation gave a dry matter richer in 
nitrogen, lime, and phosphorus than the natural herbage fertilized only, and 
increased the yield for dry matter even in the third season after treatment. 
The seeds niislure of perennial ryegrass, orchard grass, and wild white clover 
produced more dry matter than manured and cultivated natural herbage in 
the ratio 146 : 100 for the three seasons. The nitrogen and lime contents of 
the natural herbage were improved by treatment, but were low compared with 
those of the seeds mixture. A high protein content was found in the sod con- 
taining clover and the clover also enhanced the lime content. Turf of cultivated 
grasses and wild white clover receiving no nitrogen yielded more dry matter 
during the period than a sod of cultivated grasses heavily fertilized with soluble 
nitrogen. Basic slag, especially in conjunction with limestone, effected sub- 
stantial increases in the yield of dry matter, nitrogen, lime, and phosphorus in 
the herbage. 

The ecological and physiological action of ammonium salts on the clover 
content of turf, G. E. Blackman (Ann. Bot. [London'\, 48 (193i), Xo. 192, pp. 
975-1001, figs. 15). — ^A further study of the effect of nitrogenous compounds on 
the botanical composition of closely cut turf gave additional evidence that 
the reduction of clover (Trxfollum repens) caused by ammonium sulfate is 
due to a toxic action of the absorbed ammonium ions. Weekly or fortnightly 
applications of ammonium sulfate at the rate of 3 lb. per 1,000 sq. ft. led to 
a greater reduction in T. repens than did sodium nitrate, calcium nitrate, or 
urea at equivalent rates. Ammonium nitrate in 1931 was intermediate in 
effect between ammonium sulfate and calcium nitrate. In 1932 ammonium 
sulfate at two-thirds the standard rate still caused a reduction of the clover. 

Adding sucrose, 10 lb. per 1,000 sq. ft., with each application of ammonium 
sulfate reduced the clover content more slowly than ammonium sulfate alone. 
Sucrose alone had no effect, and when added to either calcium or sodium ni- 
trate had little effect on their action. On the hypothesis adv.mced, the addition 
of sucrose to ammonium sulfate should lead to a slower rate of the reduction 
of the clover, since the absorption of sucrose with the ammonium ions should 
reduce the drain on the carbohydrate reserves. Sucrose alone did not affect 
the growth of the turf much, and sucrose added to ammonium sulfate, urea, 
or calcium nitrate only slightly reduced the growth resulting from the nitrogen 
carrier alone. 

IMeasuroment of the nitrogen removed in the herbage and of the ammonia- and 
nitrate-nitrogen content of the soil did not account for the total added nitrogen. 
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Study of fluctuations in the yield of weekly cut plats and weekly changes 
in the inorganic nitrogen content of the soil suggested that much of the nitro- 
gen added to the turf is absorbed immediately by soil micro-organisms. Sub- 
sequently, some of this nitrogen may again be released and become available. 

Artificial watering of lawn grass, F. A. Welton, J. C. Cabkoll, and J. D. 
Wilson {Evologif. lo (,1934), Xo. 4, pp. 380-^87, figa. On plats watered arti- 
ficially at the rates of 1.5. 2, and 3 times the normal from 1927 to 1931, at the 
Ohio Experiment Station, the stand of Kentucky bluegrass gradually became 
inferior to that on plats receiving no water except rainfall, which remained 
good. The grass was poorer as the rates increased. 

Tests of a watering method, employing Livingston’s standardized, spherical, 
black atmometers (E. S. R., 34, p. 34) to indicate the time of application, sug- 
gested that on a soil like Wooster silt loam grass should be maintained in a 
good growing condition if watered as soon after a rain as evaporation from 
a black atmonieter equals 320 cc of water. On the basis of this method in a 
year like 1932 with rainfall from May to September, inclusive, 06 percent of 
normal, approximately 8,000 gal. of water per 1.000 sq. ft. would be needed to 
keep grass in a green and satisfactory growing condition. See also an earlier 
note <B. S. R.. 05, p. 822). 

Stem structure of grasses on the Jornada Experimental Range, it. 11. 
Caitfieild {Bot. Gar., 03 il934), Xo. 4 pp. 636-648, figs. 8). — ^Tho main observa- 
tions in this more detailed account have been noted earlier (B. S. R., 70, p. 321). 

The close-gi*azing scheme of pasture management, — ^The influence of 
successive applications of nitrogen on the composition and yield of the 
herbage, F. T. Shutt and S. N. Hamilton {Jour. Agr. 8ci. IBngland^], 24 (1934)^ 
Xo. 3, pp. 341-^4S^. — Study of the effects of fnim 1 to 4 applications of nitrochalk 
on yield and composition of the grass in 1932 and 1933 on the same area as 
earlier work (B. S. R., 68, p. 36) showed the marked influence of nitrogen in 
increasing the yields of dry matter and protein and confirmed previous results 
as to the hiiih protein charaeter of young grass. The influence of the fertilizer 
uijon percentage of protein could not be appraised accurately. Ample and well 
distributed rainfall was fouud to be a most important factor in the successful 
operation of the close grazing scheme of pasture management. 

Cereal hays for Ohio, L, E. Thatches {Ohio 8ta. BuL {1934', pp. IS).-— 
This practical discussion of the advantages of cereals for hay, based largely 
on experiments l)y the Ohio and other experiment stations, considers yields, 
nutritive values as affected by stage of maturity and soil fertility, and the 
lelative merits of oats, wheat, barley, rye, and legume-cereal mixtures, espe- 
cially oats and field peas for hay, and indicates suitable varieties and field 
practices. 

Alfalfa in Ohio, C. J. Willabd, L. B. Thatchee, and J. S. Ctjteer {Ohio 
8ta. Bill. oiO {1934 k pp. 146, figs. 36). — ^Further experimental results {»f the 
department of agronomy of the station on the culture and management of 
alfalfa (E. S. R., 18, p. 1039), brought together by the authors and others of 
the staff and already extensivelj’ noted, were concerned wdtli the choice of soil 
for alfalfa; tile drainage; liming and fertilizers; varieties; place of alfalfa 
in rotations and mixtures: rate, date, and method of planting; management 
practices including clipping after planting, mulching, cultivation, reseeding, and 
time of and number of cuttings ; effect of time of cutting on storage of organic 
reserves in the roots ; effect of leaf hoppers on alfalfa ; and the normal develop- 
ment of the crop up to the first cutting for hay and stands after the first 
cutting. IVIiscellaneous studies dealt with the effects of season and age on 
percentage of leaves and protein in hay, protein content of leaves and stems, 
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correlation between percentages of leaves and protein in bay, composition of 
alfalfa stubble, the comparative protein content of alfalfa and red clover, bac- 
terial wilt of alfalfa, seed production problems, dry-green ratios of roots, effects 
of soil type and acid and poorly drained soils on roots, depths reached by 
roots the first season, and relation between June rainfall and root development 
in new seedings. Some phases of the research were in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The literature cited embraces 78 titles. 

Effects of inbreeding on variability in alfalfa, G. Stbwabt {Jour. Xgr. 
Ben. [77. iS.], ^9 {109 i), Xo. 8, pp. S69-694, figs. 4). — ^Eight characters were 
studied in parent plants of each of the Utah and Dakota common, Grimm, 
Saskatchewan No. 666 (Grimm), Hardigan, and Ontario Variegated varieties of 
alfalfa and numbers of their inbred progenies grown by the Utah Experiment 
Station to determine the effect of inbreeding on variability. The significantly 
lower variability in progenies with respect to plant height, plant width, stem 
diameter, leafiet length and width, blossom color, and foliage color as a re- 
sult of one generation of inbreeding indicated that alfalfa is much less heter- 
ozygous than commonly thought to be. The tendency toward uniformity as a 
result of inbreeding was less marked for plant erectness than for plant height 
or plant width, except in the previously close-bred Saskatchewan No. 066, 
which seems to have become as relatively uniform in erectness as in height 
or width. 

A hiah degree of correspondence was found between the results obtained by 
the probable error method and Fisher’s e test. The correspondence both for 
coeflOicients of variability and for standard deviations was so close that either 
method almost fully duplicates the other. 

neld, duration, and drought-resistance of lucerne as Infinenced by 
frequency and time of cutting, H. Nicol (Empire Jour. Expt. Agr., 2 (193^), 
Xo. S, pp. S80-390, figs. 2). — ^This review of cutting experiments with alfalfa 
also considers the effects of clipping grasses, clovers, and nonlegumes, and em- 
braces 48 titles. 

Effect of chemical treatments of seed corn on stand and yield in Kansas, 
L. E. Melchers and A. M. Brunson {Jour. Amer. 8oe. Agron., 26 {1934). Xo. 11, 
pp. 909-911). — Since no significant advantages in yield, quality of crop, or pro- 
portion of lodged or barren plants were observed from the treatment of seed 
corn, by the Kansas Experiment Station and the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture coopemting, with any of the various commercial chemical disinfectants 
thus far tested, chemical treatment of seed corn is not advised as a general 
practice for Kansas. Greater reliance should be placed in the field selection of 
sound, well-matured seed ears from erect stalks, to be followed by thorough 
and quick drying. The occurrence of fungus organisms on Kansas seed com 
is described briefiy. 

Effect of Sudan grass and of soybeans on yield of corn, F. S. Wilkins 
and H. D. Hughes {Jour. Amcr. 8oc. Agron., 26 (193 ^), Xo. 11. pp. 901-909 ). — 
In 2-yr. rotations on fertile O’Neill sandy loam at the Iowa Experiment Sta- 
tion between 1919 and 1933, corn after Sudan grass averaged 50.8 bu. per acre, 
after soybeans 49 bu., and after oats 47.8 bu., but the differences were not 
deemed statistically significant. Kesults were not changed by applying phos- 
phate at corn planting time in the later years. Although Sudan grass removed 
over twice as much dry matter as soybeans or oats, over twice as much 
nitrogen as oats, and appreciably more than soybeans, the Sudan grass plats 
appeared as productive after 13 yr, of cropping as the other plats. Fall plow- 
ing Sudan grass stubble increased the yi^d of corn 10.7 percent over spring 
plowing. Yields in dry years and water determinations of the soil indicated 
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that moisture deficiency is not a cause of depressed yields sometimes obtained 
after Sudan grass. 

Studies in growth analysis of the cotton plant nndep irrigation in the 
Sudan. — The effects of different combinations of nitrogen applications 
and water-supply, F. Gbowthek (Ann. Bot [Londonl, 48 (1934), 192, pp. 

877-913, figs. 12) • — Sakellaridis cotton grown at the Gezira Besearch Farm re- 
ceived light, medium, and heavy irrigation and three levels of nitrogen (sup- 
plied by ammonium sulfate) in all possible combinations. The morphological 
and physiological processes resulting in the final crop were studied, and the 
measurements dealt with rates of change and growth curves rather than with 
the integration of these values as expressed by the final crop yield (E. S. E., 
68, p. 38). 

Observations on numbers of flowers, numbers of nodes on the remaining 
stem, and on relative leaf-growth rates demonstrated the function of nitrogen 
in stimulating meristematic activity. The function of water in extension 
growth was shown by the internode lengths on the main stem, and it is sug- 
gested that its effect on flower numbers is indirect through regulation of exten- 
sion growth. Net assimilation rate evidently is unaffected by water or nitro- 
gen supply during the main growth phase. 

Tile bolls appeared to exert a dominating effect on the whole plant when 
their development begins, resulting in the cessation of apical growth of the 
main stem and in the stoppage of nitrogen uptake from the soil, presumably 
through the checking of root growth. The nitrogen supply to the plant as a 
whole is interrupted at the time of the most serious drain on the plant’s 
nitrogen reserves by developing bolls. It is suggested that the cessation of 
root growth operates through interference with the carbohydrate supply to the 
roots. The type of interaction between the factors was such that the increase 
in response to either factor increased with a higher level of the other. The 
practical importance of the results, particularly as to the necessity for obtaining 
favorable early growth, is stressed. 

Differences between Korean and other annual lespedezas in root nodule 
formation, J. F. Duggab (Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron., 26 (1934), No. 11, pp. 917- 
919). — ^Korean lespedeza (L. stipvJacea) growing on Norfolk soils at the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station developed significantly fewer nodules per plant 
than did common, Tennessee 76, and Kobe lespedeza, all of which formed 
m dules promptly and abundantly, and this held true at every date of exami- 
nation throughout each of o yr. The inoculation of seed of Korean lespedeza 
in eight experiments invariably i*esulted in small but consistent increases in 
number of nodules over those on noninoculated plants of this species. 

Yarovization formulas for winter oats, D. N. Bobodix (New York: Author, 
193 pp. 16, fig. 1). — ^Experiments made at Rosslyn, Va., and Aberdeen, Idaho, 
in 1033 in cooperation with the 17. S. Department of Agriculture demonstrated 
that winter oats respond to yarovization (vernalization) of their seed by 
acceleration of the reproductive stage. The formula (A — moisture percentage 
based on dry weight of seed : B — duration of treatment in days : C — ^tempera- 
ture in degrees C.) is said to be i^ecific for any one strain of winter oats. 
Seed so treated miaht be dried to 25 to 33 percent or less of moisture without 
effecting yarqvization. Winter oats grown from yarovized seed appeared 
less subject to infection by crown mst. The bibliography includes 58 titles. 

Seed yields of Rhode I^aud colonial bent (Agrostis tenuis Sibth) as 
influenced by the kind of fertilizer applied, H. F. A. Nobth and T. E. 
Odlaxd (Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron., 26 (1934), No. 11, pp. 939-945).— yield of 
seed by Rhode Island colonial bent in a fertilizer experiment at the Rhode 
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Island Experiment Station was influenced chiefly by the amount of nitrogen 
applied, phosphorus and potash having little effect, and there was an indication 
that yields were depressed with high applications of minerals without a (‘or- 
responding application of nitrogen. Time of maturity and weight per bushel 
of seed did not vary appreciably between the various treatments. Liming had 
only a small tendency to increase seed yields. Some lodging occurred on plats 
receiving the high ratio of nitrogen. 

The classification of the rices of Bihar and Orissa, K. Ram and O. V. S. 
Chesitt (Indian Jour. Agr. 8ci., 4 ^o. 4, PP- 618-64i). — ^The 123 types of 

rice embraced in this classification are separated on the basis of the chemical 
constitution of the kernel, presence or absence of clustering in spikelets. 
double-grained spikelets, and of elongated internodes with production of aerial 
roots at nodes length of outer glume, and color of inner glume, apieulus, and 
outer glume. Thereafter the color of kernel and internode and finally the 
grain size and shape are used in separating the ultimate classes. Previous 
classifications are reviewed. 

The development of pigments in the glumes and apiculns of rice varie- 
ties, K. Ram and 0. V. S. Oheity (Indian Jour. Agr. 8 cL, 4 (1934), Ko. 4 , pp. 
642-655, pis. 2 ). — ^The course of development of the colors straw, ripening straw, 
ripening gold, olive, gold, brown, purple, and ripening black was traced in 
several of the types described above from the first appearance of color wlien 
the panicle was yet in the boot until maturity. 

Fertilizer studies with sugar beets in the Arkansas Valley area, Colo., 
1921-28, li. A. Hubst and A. W. Skuderna (U. 8 . Dept. Agr. Circ. 3t9 (1934), 
pp. 20, fig. 1 ). — ^Tests with commercial fertilizers on sugiir beets grown on dif- 
ferent soil types in the Arkansas Valley area dealt with fertilizer combinations, 
plant food sources, and rates of application. 

Phosphorus seemed to be most needed by the sugar beet, supplemented by 
nitrogen on the lighter textured soils, for be&t results. The dr-16-0 and 
4-12-4 mixtures produced largest beet yields on the fine sandy loam soils, the 
4-16-0 and 4-16-4 mixtures gave best results on silt loam and loam types, 
and the 0-20-0 and 0-16-4 mixtures produced the largest tonnage of beets on 
the clay and clay loam soils. The nitrogen in the mixture evidently should 
be derived from both organic and inorganic materials. The i)hohi)horus re- 
quired may be supplied either by superphosphate or by treble supeiphos- 
phate to which lime may be added as a filler if necessary. The efiieiency 
of commercial fertilizer was increased by an abundance of organic matter 
in the soil. Tests with mixtures Indicated that more of the needed plant 
food could be applied profitably in fields of high fertility than in fields poor 
in fertility. In general, from 25 to 50 lb. of plant food per acre of the fer- 
tilizer needed will sufilce for sugar beets on soils of average fertility, while 
for more fertile soils a reasonable increase in yield can be expected from 
the rate of 60 to SO lb. of plant food per acre. Indications were that com- 
mercial fertilizers at the recommended rates could safely be applied with the 
seed, provided such applications are promptly followed by furrow iiTigation. 

A chemical study of sugar beet during the first growth year, F. Knowi^s, 
•T. E. Watkin, and F. W. F. Hendbt (Jour. Agr. 8 ci. (England}, 24 (1934), No. S, 
pp. 368-378, fig. 1). — ^The weights and composition of the sugar beet plant and 
plant parts were determined from 64 plant-samples of field-grown Elein- 
wanzleben E sugar beets lifted at each of eight growth stages from just 
before singling until maturity. 

The leaves at about singling contained 90 percent of the dry matter and 
76 percent of the sugars of the plant and 28 and 3 percent, respectively, 
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at maturity. The percentages of reducing sugars in the dry substance of 
the whole i Jant and of sucrose in the leaves maintained a steady level through- 
iiut. The highest percentaires of siurars in dry matter of both lea\es and routs 
were attained by early Auioist. It was evident that although in the plant 
as a whole carbon assimilation proceeded faster than the intake of soil nu- 
trients, until early July the rate of translocation of carbon to the roots did 
not equal their rate of intake of soil nutrients. Assimilation of phosphoric 
acid, lime, and chlorine ceased a month before maturity, whereas that of 
nitrogen and potash proceeded until the end. A marked contrast in the 
rate of assimilation of nitrogen and phosphoric acid was observed, and the 
dependence of the plant on available nitrogen was indicated. Considerable 
losses of phosphoric acid and chlorine were observed during the last month 
of growth from both leaves and roots. A large and constant proportion of the 
total chlorine, 92 percent, was contained in the leaves. 

The Puerto Rico sugar manual, including data on Hispaniola mills, 
A. B. Gilhose (Xeir Orleans: A. B, Gilmore^ 1934, PP- 27)- — ^Informa- 

tion is presented on the o\\Tiership, equipment, operation, sugar production, 
and agricultural conditions for various centrals in operation in Puerto Rico, 
the Dominican Republic, and Haiti, in 19o4. The manual also includes papers 
on different phases of the caue-sucrar industry presented at the 1933 meetings 
of the Association of Sugar Technologists of Puerto Rico and the Cuba Sugar 
Technologists Association and a number of special contributions. 

The cause of bolting in swede turnips (Brassica uapus var. napobrassica 
(li.) Peterm.), F. H. Peto (Canad, Jour, Res., It {1934), yo. 6\ pp. 
pi, 1, figs, IS ), — ^Plants of two varieties of swede turnips were giH)wn in the 
greenhouse at the National Research Laboratories at Ottawa at high and 
low temperatures for different periods at various stages of their development. 
An initial growth temperature approximating 53® P. for 30 to 50 days induced 
Incipient belting (premature seedstalk development) 71 days after planting 
as indicated hy a rapid increase in internode length accompanied by retarded 
root development. Flowering was largely inhibited by growth temperatures 
above 65® in plants that had shown incipient bolting as a result of previous 
low temperature treatments. No plants grown continuously at Rig h tem- 
peratures gave any indication of bolting. Conclusions were that high tem- 
peratures favor vegetative growth while low temperatures favor sexual 
reproduction. 

Influence of spacing and time of planting on the yield and size of the 
Porto Rico sweetpotato, J. H. Beattie, V. R. Boswell, and E. E. ttatt. jgr 
Dept. Agr, Circ. S27 (1934) t PP- ID - — ^Experiments at Florence, S. 0., in coopera- 
tion with the South Carolina Experiment Station, wherein plants of Porto 
Rico sweetpotatoes were spaced 6, 9, 12, and 15 in. apart in 4-ft. rows, gave 
results indicating that plants could best be set about 12 to 15 in. apart in 
rows. Even though this wider spacing results in production of a higher per- 
centage of jumbos, there is no loss of yield of the best market grade nor of 
total yield. A large proportion of the smaller sizes of roots, if desired for 
canning whole or for use as seedstock, can be attained by spacing at from 
6 to 9 in. without loss of total yield or appreciable loss of Na 1. The yield 
of Na I’s and the proportion of oversized sweetpotatoes decreased consistently 
and the proportion of No. 2’s increased as the planting date was delayed 
through the period May 15 to July 15. The greatest yield of No. 1 sweet- 
potatoes came from early plantings. Closer spacing was shown to be better 
than delayed planting to reduce the proportion of jumbos, since closer spacing 
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within proper limits did not reduce yields of marketable roots or the total 
jield. 

Cigarette and cigar tobaccos: Belationship of production conditions to 
chemical and physical characteristics, W. W. Gabner, 0. W. Bacon, and 
J. D. Bowling, Jr. {Indiis, and Engin, Chem., 26 (1934), 9, pp. 970-974, 

figs. 3).— -The chemical composition and the more important physical px’operties 
of fiue-cured and Maryland cigarette tobaccos and Ctonnecticut broadleaf binder 
and Pennsylvania seed leaf filler cigar tobaccos are presented, and their rela- 
tionship to cultural methods and conditions are considered in this contribution 
from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry. The data were obtained in 
part in cooperation with the Maryland and North Carolina Experiment Stations 
and the North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 

The marked difference in quantity of fertilizer nitrogen applied to the ciga- 
rette and the cigar types constitutes, according to the data presented, a highly 
significant factor in the sharp contrast existing between these two classes of 
tobacco in the nitrogen-carbohydrate ratio and associated differences in compo- 
sition of leaf. Certain commercially important distinctions in properties or 
qualities in the two classes of leaf, including color, elasticity, grain develop- 
ment, aroma, and, in part, combustibility, are correlated with these differences 
in chemical composition. 

The difference in soil types and details of culture employed in growing the 
crop are imi>ortant factors in the less pronounced contrasts in properties exist- 
ing between the cigar binder and cigar filler types, both high nitrogen prod- 
ucts. In this instance contrasts in properties are not so clearly reflected in 
the organic constituents of tlie leaf, although significant differences exist in 
the composition of the ash. Both of the cigarette tobaccos have a high content 
of total carbohydrate, but the reason the Maryland type has an especially 
high content of pectin and cellulose instead of the high content of sugar and 
starch found in the flue-cured was not determined, although apparently a soil 
factor is involved. The method of curing commonly used materially influoaces 
the chemical and physical characteristics of the flue-cured type. 

Structural responses to the practice of topping tobacco plants: A study 
of cell size, cell number, leaf size, andl veinage of leaves at different 
levels on the stalk, G. S. Avisry, Jb. (Bot. Gaz., 96 (1934), No. 2, pp, 314-329, 
figs, 4 ). — ^In the tobacco plant vegetative growth usually ceases soon after seeds 
start to form, but if the terminal flower stalk and all axillary branches are 
removed by topping and suckering, respectively, as fast as they appear, the 
upper few leaves on the stalk continue to enlarge for some time. In a study 
with several varieties at Connecticut College, actually the upper third of the 
leaves on the stalk had a prolonged growth period in plants topped at the 
twenty-first leaf ; and the seventeenth, nineteenth, and twenty-first leaves of such 
plants, compared with corresponding leaves of untopped plants, showed 82 per- 
cent greater average area and 29 percent greater average thickness. This in- 
creased growth of upper leaves of topped plants appeared due to a greater than 
usual increase in cell size. The palisade and upper and lower epidermal cells 
averaged 31 percent larger, whereas the fundamental tissue of the petiole did not 
increase in proportion to the blade tissues, its cells averaging only 23 percent 
larger. The only change in numbers of cells (in leaves 17, 19, 21) due to top- 
ping seemed to occur in the vascular tissue. Oamhial activity resulted in an 
average of 47 percent more lignified xylem elements in the petiolar bundle. 
Differentiation of secondary phloem in the petiolar bundles of these leaves was 
negli^ble despite cambial activity. In the npper leaves of topped plants 
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fewer secondary x)hloem c^ls were noted in the petiolar bundles than in cor- 
responding leaves of untoi^ed plants. The degree of development of the zylem 
and the amount of water loss were closely interdependent. See also an earlier 
note (E. S. B., 70, p. 614). 

Ethylene treatment of tobacco [trans. title], U. Bossi (Bol. Tec, [B. 1st, 
8per, Coltiw Tatacchi, Scafai^, SO (lOSS), No, 4, pp, 221-258, pis. 12; Fr, ahs,, 
pp. 257, 258), — Satisfactory results are reported from preliminary experiments 
wherein green leaves and whole plants and several varieties of tobacco were 
subjected under certain conditions to ethylene gas. The treatment markedly 
accelerated transformations occurring in the leaves during fire or air curing, 
and reduced the curingj period about 40 percent. Ethylene seemed to stimu- 
late enzymatic reactions by irritation of cellular plasma without changing the 
characteristic qualities of the tobacco. Aroma, color, and bum were im- 
proved, while Rusticity was not afEected. Ethylene treatment seemed to be 
useful with tobaccos hard to mature, slow ripening top leaves of certain 
oriental varieties, and tobacco poor in bum and aroma. 

Growth of wheat daring the heading period, V. H. Flosezjl and B. 
Paulkiter iJour, Amer. 8oc, Agron,, 26 (1934), 11, pp, 954r964, figs. 4).— 

Measurements were made daily of the increase in height of plants at the tip 
of the spike and the ligule of the upper leaf during the heading period of 18 
varieties of winter and spring wheat grown at the Idaho Experiment Station 
in cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture during 1931-63. 
The wheat culms elongated rapidly during the heading stage, the rate increas- 
ing with the temperature. The maximum daily elongation during the head- 
ing period of common and club varieties ranged from 4.3 to 9.1 cm. The aver- 
age increase in the height of the culm after the tip of the spikes emerged above 
the ligule in common and club wh^ts was 30.6 percent of the final height of 
plants iu 1931, 35.6 in 1932, and 39.4 percent in 1933. No significant varietal 
differences were observed except those clearly associated with final height. 
The culm continued to ^ongate for 5 to 12 days after the tip of the spike 
emerged above the ligule. No consistent relations were found between adapta- 
tion and increase in hei^t after heading, final height, exsertion of the i^ike, 
or type of growth curve. From 2 to 4 days were required for the spike to 
exsert its full length from the boot in common wheats, 1 to 3 days in short- 
spiked club varieties, and nearly 4 days in the long-spiked White Polish wheat. 
Elongation of the culm continued as long as blossoming went on, but little 
or no growth occurred after blossoming was completed. The average bloom- 
ing period for individual culms of the varieties ranged from 1 to 3 days in 
1932 and from 3 to 6 days in 1933. 

Becnmbence in wheat as influenced by light and the soil surface, H. H. 
McEInz^ and W. J. SAimo (Jmr, Heredity, 25 (1934), No. 9, pp. 351-357, 
figs. 3). — ^Recumbence appeared to be a quantitative character in wheat and to 
be accentuated by bright sunlight and by short daily photoperiods near 8 hr. 
long. The light from Mazda “ C ’* tungsten lamps and that transmitted through 
glass and cheesecloth shades reduced the degree of recumbence. Gorex O980A 
glass favored recumbence more than any other glass tested, suggesting that 
recumbence is favored by the shorter wave lengths of light transmitted in 
greatest amount by this glass. Spring wheats, erect under ordinary field con- 
ditions, in some instances develop a considerable degree of recumbence in an 
8-hr. day, indicating that some spring varieties carry one or more genetic 
factors for recumbence not detectable under ordinary culture. Since the 
horizontal soil surface prevents maximum downward bending of tillers in Rudy 
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wheat, the extreme genotype for tiller bending evidently cannot be obtained 
with plants as ordinarily grown. 

The several degrees of recumbence expressed were not correlated consist- 
ently with the degree of earliness of varieties in the spring nursery, nor with 
the initial low-temperature requirements for earliness in winter wheats 
tested. The greatest degree of recumbence thus far has been observed among 
winter wheats midseason in earliness, althou^ all midseason varieties are 
Dot equal in d^ression of recumbence in autumn. 

Stem maggot injury among wbeat varieties, R. S. Dthstham {Jour. Amer. 
8oc. Agron,, 26 {1934), No, 11, pp. 978-^Sd).--Both Reward and Thatcher wheat 
appeared to be more susceptible to attacks of wheat stem maggot {Meromyza 
americana Fitch) in Minnesota Experiment Station studies than were Supreme, 
Ceres, or Hope wheats. 

The effect of potassium supply on the composition and quality of wheat, 
A. G. McCalla {Canad. Jour, Rea,, 11 {1934), 6, pp. 537-790).— The amount 

of minerals absorbed by Marquis wheat plants grown at the University of 
Alberta and the time of absorption influenced the quantity of the grain produced. 
Quality was affected adversely by restriction of the potassium supply, and this 
effect could not be overcome by providing sodium in place of potassium. The 
quality of the grain produced by plants which had a small supply of potassium 
from germination until heading surpassed that of grain from plants which 
absorbed the same amount of potassium in the first month of growth but none 
thereafter. 

The influence of environment on the carotenoid content of hard red 
spring wheat, A. G. O. Whitesidb, J. Edgab, and 0. H. GouLuifiN {Cereal Chem,, 
11 {1934) f ^ 0 . 6, pp. 615-625, flga. 3).— Determinations on flours milled from a 
series of varieties of hard red winter wheat grown in 1983 on test plats in 
several localities in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta revealed an appre- 
ciable effect of environment on the carotenoid pigmentation of flour. The effect 
of inherent characteristics was apparent in the tendency for varieties pro- 
ducing higher carotene values to be higher in kernel weight, lower in bui^el 
weight, and higher in wheat protein. The study is held to demonstrate that 
carotenoid pigmentation is an inherent characteristic and to substantiate 
earlier conclusions of Whiteside that samples of the some variety may be ex- 
pected to vary considerably in carotenoid content, and that the environmental 
conditions which tend to produce higher carotene values tend to produce lower 
buidiel weight and lower kemd weight. No indication of a correlation between 
flour carotene and wheat protein due to environmental factors was noted in 
this series. 

A simple method for determining the r^tive weight per bushd of the 
grain from individual wheat plants, O. S. Aahodt and J. H. Tobbib {Oamd. 
Jour. Bea., 11 {1934), "No. 5, pp. 539-393).— The size of kernels from individual 
wheat plants in studies at the University of Alberta on breeding for drought 
resistance varied so greatly that the usual measure of plumpness, weight per 
1,000 kernels, was of little value. A noiethod developed for determining the 
weight per measured bushel of small samples was found to have a very high 
degree of association with an estimated degree of kernel plumpness. The 
weight in grams of a 4-cg sample multiplied by* 20 gave a close approximation 
to the test weight per bushel determined by the usual apparatus. The corre- 
lation <^>efilcient calculated from the weight per bushel of 184 samples of 
spring wheat obtained by these two methods was -f0.047±0,003 and for 59 sam- 
ples of winter wheat -{-0.834±0.027. 
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Hnles and requirements for the production of certified seed of approved 
field crop varieties (Xeiv Jersey Stas. Circ. 337 (1934), PP- -ij— The require- 
ments for approved and certified seed, both bin and field standards, prepared 
in cooperation with the New Jersey Department of Agriculture, are outlined 
for wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn, soybeans, alfalfa, clover, and timothy. 

Rhus toxicodendron (poison ivy), W. J. Stoneback (Atner. Jour. Fharm,, 
106 (1934), ^ 0 . 10, pp, 374-381, figs. 7). — botanical description is given, pro- 
phylactic and remedial measures are outlined, and the nature and location 
of the toxic principle in the tissues are discussed. Photomicrographs show 
the histologic situation. 

Poison ivy, G. P. Van Bsextote (New York State Sta. Circ. lot (1934), pp. 4, 
figs. 3). — ^Poison-ivy, a widely spread weed- in New York, is described briefiy, 
treatments for ivy poisoning are indicated, and methods for eradication by 
grubbing or sprays of salt solution or old crankcase oil are outlined. 

HOSUCUITHEE 

[Research with horticultural crops], TV. TV, Stockbbjrgbb, C. E. Leightt, 
E, C. AucfHTiB, and B. Y, Mobbison (17. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Indus. Rpt., 
1934, PP- 7, 8, 11, 12, IS, 14, 15, 16, J5).— Brief reports are presented upon studies , 
in the development of safflower as a source of drying oil; lavender and rose • 
perfume production ; shelter belt trees for the Great Plains; factors influencing 
biennial bearing in apples ; value of etiolation in propagating apple cuttings ; 
immunity of the Shalil peach to nematodes; testing of peaches for preser%'ing 
and canning; role of moisture in Or^on pear orchards; ripening of Kieffer 
pears; the picking of grapefruits; coloring of Satsuma oranges; borax treat- 
ment of citrus to prevent decay; strawberry breeding; protection of fruit 
shipments from freezing; removal of spray residues from apples and pears; 
grafting of pecans; pollination of Persian walnuts; preservation of onion 
seed ; breeding of lilies ; forcing of spring bulbs ; culture of plants with potential 
rubber-producing possibilities; and blueljerry breeding. 

[HorticultnraL studies] (U. 8. Dept Agr., Sec. Agr. Bpt., 1934, PP- 91, 92). — 
A brief account is given of studies of strawberry varieties, the influence 
of light on the germination of moistened lettuce seed, and the effects of fruit 
thinning of apples, peaches, and oranges on the size and quality of fruits and 
on the fruiting habit of the trees. 

[Horticulture at the California Station] (California Sta. [Bicii.] Bpt. 
1933-34, pp. 33-39, 50-58, 62, 63, 64, 65-71, 72, 73, 7f-77, pis. d).— Among research 
activities for which data are given are the breeding of mildew-resistant canta- 
loups; wilt-resistant watermelons; insect- and disease-resistant onions; and 
better tj'pes of asparagus, tomatoes, celery, carrots, garlic, beans, snapdragons, 
nasturtiums, and other plants. Citrus investigations include studies of new 
spraying materials, irrigation requirements, fertilizer needs, fruit thinning, 
and rootstocks. In addition there are reviewed siudies with figs and persim- 
mons; almond breeding; peach breeding; fruit thinning; control of fruit 
gumming of the peach ; fertilizing, irrigating, and cover cropping of deciduous 
fruit orchards; relations of environment and rootstocks to the shape of Bart- 
lett pears; control of crinkle leaf in cherries; pollination of the sweet cherry; 
resistance of peach and nectarine seedlings to nematodes ; precooling and stor- 
ing of deciduous fraits; testing of grape varieties; treatment of frosted vines; 
and control of cane failure in Youngherries. 

[Horticulture at the New York State Station] (Neic Tork State Sta. Bpt. 
1934, pp. 91, 35, 36, 53-56, 57-60, 61-70). — ^Among studies briefly disou'Hsecl ore 
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those dealing with the testing of vegetable seeds for viability and purity ; the 
hot water treatment of cabbage seed ; spreading and other qualities of insecti- 
cides and fungicides ; spray residues on various fruits and vegetables ; the breed- 
ing of fruits; variety testing of fruits; metaxenla in the apple; cytology of 
the apple ; grape production in the Chautauqua region ; fertilizer, cover crop, 
and varietal work with fruits in the Hudson River Valley ; different nitrogen 
carriers in the Baldwin orchard; organic matter in apple orchards; legume 
cover crops for orchards; physiology of the development of peach and cherry 
seeds; artificial culture of fruit embryos; development of the fruit in relation 
to the embryo and seed ; vegetative propagation of understocks ; winter injury 
of nursery stock ; growth of apples and pears on various understocks ; mazzard 
V. mahaleb understocks; stock and scion relationships; training of fruit 
trees; transplanting dormant rose buds; propagation of raspberries by leaf 
bud cuttings; rotation and fertilizer experiments with vegetable canning crops; 
fertilizing of tomato seedlings; cultural studies with peas; hybrid sweet corns; 
relation of variety of pumpkin and squash to the character of the canned 
product; factors affecting quality of sweet corn; vegetables for quick freezing; 
and description and classification of vegetables, particularly cultivated forms of 
the genus Cucurhita. 

[Horticulture at the West Virginia Station] (West Tirginia 8t(k Buh MS 
{1984)j pp. 12-16, 18, figs, 3}.— Brief reports are presented on the training and 
pruning of young IMicious apple and Montmorency cherry trees, the selection 
of understocks for apple and cherry, the causes of fruit splitting in the Stay- 
man Winesap apple, the nature and causes of coloring in the apple, the proper 
time for picking Montmorency cherries, comparative resistance of different 
peaches to fruit bud killing, varietal trials with vegetables and fruits, and 
cultural and fertilizer tests with fruits, 

[Horticultaral experiments in Wyoming] (Wyoming Sta. Bpt, 1934^ pp. S2, 
36, 41 ). — ^Brief mention is made of cabbage irrigation and shelter b^t trials at 
the Gillette Substation, and of vegetable variety tests at the Archer and 
Torrington Substations. 

Spray residues are studied at Geneva, G. W. Peaeob (Farm Res. 

York State Bta.], 1 (1935), 3^0. B, p. 7).— Almost 3,000 samples of fruits and 
vegetables have been analyzed by the station since tolerances for arsenic, 
lead, and fluorine have been established. Various experiments were conducted 
to determine practical methods of cleansing farm products of toxic materials. 
A 1 percent hydrochloric acid solution used in a fruit washing machine gave 
good results with apples, and cherries and currants were also successfully 
cleansed with dilute hydrochloric acid. In the case of cauliflowers the use of 
derris powder instead of calcium arsenate is suggested as a means of con- 
trolling worms without building up undesirable toxic residues. 

Analyses of materials sold as insecticides and fungicides during 1984, 
C. S. Oatho-abt and R. L. Wims (New Jersey Stas. Bui. 577 (1934). PP- 14)»— 
Herein are presented in the customary planner (E. S. R., 70, p. 016) the results 
of analyses of materials collected during the inspection of 1934. 

Hybrid inbred corn is proving superior, C. B. Sayse; (Farm Rea. [New 
York State fiffa.], 1 (19fi5), No. 2, pp. 4, -IP) .—Comparisons between new hybrid 
types of sweet corn an4 standard con^mercial varieties showed the former to 
be superior in yield, the proportion of fancy ears, and in a longer period during 
which the com remained in excellent conditiou. The outstanding hybrid inbred 
variety was Golden Gross Bantam, a midsummer com of exceptional quality 
and markedly resistant to Stewart’s disease. 
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Seasonal variation in oxidation-rednction potential of some orchard 
soils, L. P. Batjeb (Amer. Soe, Sort, Set. Proe., SO {1933), pp. 98-101, fig. i).— 
Measurements of the redox potential on the Bi horizon under high- and low- 
yielding trees in the Cornell University orchard and in a commercial orchard at 
Hall showed that as the season advances and air replaces some of the excess 
water in the soil the Ha values rise rapidly, and differences between soils become 
less. However, the differences remained significant until June 12 at Ithaca 
and July 7 at Hall, suggesting that the redox measurements are a useful index 
to drainage conditions long after normal aeration has been restored. The 
author suggests that the redox potential measurement may be of considerable 
value in determining the worth of a soil for orchard purposes. 

Boot penetration of nine mature frnit trees on heavy silt loam soils, 
E. R. Clabk {[01Uahoma\ Panhandle Bteu., Panhandle Bid. 55 (1934), PP* IS- 
IS ). — Observations on apple and apricot roots excavated in March and April 
19S4, showed the roots to be definitely limited to the upper 27 in. by a compact 
calcareous clay, which prevented moisture penetration. Apricot had a higher 
percentage of roots in the first foot and a larger proportion of small roots than 
did the apple. Delicious apple roots penetrated the clay more effectively than 
did either Jonathan or apricots. The necessity of wide spacing of fruit trees 
under the dry environment was indicated. 

Pollination experiments with apples and pears [trans. title], F. Kobei. 
and P. Steinbggee (Landw. Jahrb. Schweiz, 48 (19S4), No. 7, pp. 741-768, fig. 1; 
Fr. ahe., pp. 766, 767). — ^In presenting the results of pollination trials with a 
large number of apple and pear varieties at Whdenswil, Switzerland, there are 
listed certain combinations whidi were found intersterile, including William 
Christbime (Bartlett) X Gute Luise von Avranches. 

Yield r^tionships on terminal growths in York Imperial apples, F. W. 
HofMann (Amer. Soc. Sort. Sd. Proe., SO (1933), pp. 299-303 ). — In studies 
carried on by the Virginia Experiment Station with York Imperial trees 18 yr. 
old in 1929, positive correlations were established between length and diameter 
of the preceding year’s terminal growth and production. Between linear exten- 
sion on terminal growth in a given season and yield on individual terminals 
and between the diameter of such linear extensions and yi^d, the correlation 
coefficients were for the most part significantly positive. The correlations be- 
tween length of terminal growth of one season and average size of fruit on 
the same growth were generally native and in certain years statistically 
significant. Apparently the longer growths tended to produce more apples with 
(fiiances of smaller individual size. The author suggests that growth responses 
may be utilized as indications of yield potentialities. 

Effect of defloration on spur leaf area in the McIntosh apple, W. H. 
Thies (Amer. Soe. Hart. Sd. Proe., SO (19SS), pp. 669-612). —The removal at 
the Massachusetts Experiment Station of the blossom buds from sheeted 
brandies of 12-year-old McIntosh apple trees 11 days before full bloom 
resulted in an increase in spur leaf area of from 41 to 54 percent at the 
of fall bloom. Two weeks later the increase in leaf area for defoliated spurs 
was again evident in all except one case. Collections of July 4 showed the 
same trend but to a diminished d^ree, suggesting the approach of a balance 
at the dose of the season. The advisability of removing a large percentage 
of the blooms in the full crop season is discussed, with the comment that no 
practLcel means of accomplldiment is available. 

Carbon dioxide assimilation of Baldwin leaves on different sides of the 
tree, E. P. Christopheb (Amer. Soe. Sort. 8d. Proe., SO (19SS), pp. S32-S25).— 
Using the Heinicke and Hoflanan apparatus (E. S. R., 68, p. 744), observations 
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were made at Cornell University upon the comparative photosynthetic activity 
of leaves on vigorous spurs on the several sides of a mature Baldwin apple 
tree. The leaves on the east side assimilated approximately twice as much 
carbon dioxide during the morning hours as those on the west. With an 
illuminometer there were recorded striking differences in the relative amount 
of light reaching the different leaves, those to the east having the higher 
intensities. Since water is usually more abundant and the stomata are prob- 
ably open for a longer time in the morning, it is conjectured that the leaves 
exposed to the morning sun are in a better position to take fullest advantage 
of available light. 

Carbon dioxide assimilation by apple leaves as affected by lime-snlphnr 
sprays.— n. Field experiments, M. B. HoiincAN {Am&r. 8oe- Sort. 8ci. Proo., 
30 (1983), pp. 169^175). — ^Following previously reported greenhouse studies 
(B. S. B., 70, p. 778), the author observed the effect of spraying on the carbon 
dioxide intake of leaves of 0-year-old Northern Spy, Cortland, and McIntosh 
trees located in the Cornell University ordbard. In general the results con- 
formed with those secured in the greenhouse; that is, lime-snlfur sprays 
materially decreased the assimilation of carbon dioxide. The greatest reduc- 
tion occurred the first day after spraying but was manifest for the 7 days 
the readings were conttnued. There was apparently a greater reduction in 
the Northern Spy than in Cortland. In the case of McIntosh leaves sprayed 
at 1 : 40 and 6 : 45 p. m. of the same day there was a greater reduction in carbon 
dioxide assimilation in the leaves sprayed at 1:40 p. m. A comparison of 
the effect of dry mix and standard lime-sulfur on Northern Spy leaves sug- 
gested that the dry mix has less inhibiting effect on the assimilation of carbon 
dioxide. 

Carbohydrate storage in apple trees, A. E. Musneek (Amer, 8oc. Sort. 8oi. 
Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 319-321). — Studies at the Missouri Experiment Station of 
entire 18-year-old Grimes Golden, Jonathan, and Delicious trees di:^ from 
October to December after bearing a normal crop showed a continuation of 
translocation of carbohydrates to the l&Tser branches and roots. As unusually 
high starch and sugar content was found in the roots, indicating that the 
underground parts of the apple tree serve as storage organs for carbohydrates. 
Although weighing only one-third as much as the top, the roots contained nearly 
as much starch. It is suggested that from a practical standpoint apple trees 
itiiould not be pruned until most of the carbohydrates have moved to the main 
limbs and roots. 

Control of biennial bearing in apples, A. G. McCobhics: (Amer. 8oo. Sort. 
Sd. Proc., 30 (1983), pp, 326-339) .—WTom 20-year-old Ydlow Newtown and 
Orfley apples growing in the White Salmon Valley, Wash., and manifesting 
a strong tendency to biennial bearing, there were removed at blooming time 
two-thirds and three-fourths of the blossom clusters. Six weeks later at the 
r^lar time the treated trees and controls were all thinned to the same 
d^ee. Frethinning not only increased yields but stimulated ample fruit 
bud formation for the next year. On the average the control, the two-thirds, 
and the three-fourths blossom thinned trees produced 0.7, 36, and 56.3 percent 
of bloom the next spring. Prethinning, apparently through conserving of the 
tree’s energy, permitted the formation of ffuit buds instead of surplus fruit. 

Fruit thinning and biennial bearing in T^ow Newtown apples, G. P. 
Haseet, M. P. Masube, and J. B. Maoxess (Amer. 8oc. Sort. 8ci. Proc., 30 
(1933), pp. 330, 331).— The adjustment on June 10, 39 days after blooming, of 
leaders to carry one fruit per 70 leaves resulted in a marked increase in blos- 
soming spurs the next year, both as compared with 50 leaves per fruit and with 
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no treatment. However, when the adjustment was deferred until July 9 the 
70-leaf group showed little, if any, superiority. It is conceived as probable that 
annual production on the leaders could be maintained with proi)er thinning. 

Preliminary studies on the internal atmosphere of apples, O. J. Down 
{Amer. tioc Sort. t^cL Prop., 30 (1933), pp. 162, 163 ), — ^Analyses of gases col- 
lected from Rome Beauty apples harvested at different stages of maturity from 
the orchards of the University of Maryland showed a tendency for the percent- 
age by volume of carbon dioxide to decrease during the growing period while 
that of oxygen gradually increased. The author believes that the higher per- 
centage content of carbon dioxide in the early stages is associated with a higher 
respiration rate in the young fruits. 

Chemical studies in the physiology of apples.—XV, The relation of 
carbon dioxide output to the loss of sugai* and acid in Bramley’s Seedling 
apples during storage, H. K. Aechboid and A. M. Baster (Ann, Bot [London'], 
48 (1934), 192, pp. 957-966).— 'Utilizing the half-apple method of technic 

(E. S. R., 72, p. 337), it was found that in any given storage period the loss of 
sugar and acid, expressed as carbon, from Bramley Seedling apples stored at 
12" C. is from 17 to 30 percent greater than the carbon lost as carbon dioxide. 
Quarter apples gave satisfactory results provided the initial period of increased 
rate succeeding cutting was excluded. With diagonally opposite quarters the 
number of apples in a sample required to show a given degree of significance 
could be greatly reduced. The concentration of sugar in the apple was found 
greater on the blush side and to increase from the stem to the calyx end and 
from the core outward. 

The storage behavior of apples as influenced by nitrogen fertilization 
and storage temperature, H. H. Piagge (loica State Col. Jour. Soi., 9 (1934) f 
2 ^ 0 . 1, pp. 95-114f fiffs. 4). — Sodium nitrate applied to Grimes Golden and 
Jonathan apple trees in a highly productive orchard was found by the Iowa 
Experiment Station to increase consistently the nitrogen content of the fruit in 
each of the 3 yr. of the investigation. The increase was chiefly in the noncolloidal 
fraction. Nitrogen fertilizers apparently increased greatly the susceptibility of 
the two varieties to soggy breakdowm in 1929, but in the dry years of 1930 and 
1931, when little breakdown occurred normally, no significant effects were 
detected. No correlation was observed between nitrogen content at picking 
and susceptibility to breakdown. Noncolloidal nitrogen decreased during stor- 
age, especially at the higher temperatures of 48" to 50® F. Sugar content was 
generally reduced by nitrate fertilization. During storage reducing sugar 
values showed greater stability than did sucrose Since the reducing sugar to 
noncolloidal nitrogen ratio was consistently higher in the unfertilized orchard, 
this ratio is considered an index to the resistance of apples to soggy break- 
down. Ratios of sucrose to either the colloidal or noncolloidal nitrogen frac- 
tions could not be correlated with breakdown. A consistently higher alcohol 
insoluble residue in fruit of xmfertilized trees suggests more cell wall differen- 
tiation and a reason for their better keeping qualities. 

The effect of methods of packing on the condition of apples packed in* 
barrels, P. L. Hajsdevg, D. H. Rose, and J. M. Ltttz (Amer. Soc. Hort. ScL Proc., 
30 (1933), pp. 243-246, figs. 4)- — Obseiwations on Rome Beauty apples grown 
and packed in barrels at Hancock, Md.. and subjected at Arlington, Va., to con- 
ditions approximating those in overseas shipments indicated that insufficient 
filling and racking are responsible for slackness in barreled stock. Shaking the 
barrds two or three times while filling was helpfuL Overfilling caused much 
bruising and injury and did not replace adequate shaking and racking in pre- 
venting slackness. Refrigeration during transit prevented slackness in Jona- 
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than and Grimes Golden varieties subject to decay and breakdown. Racking 
the barrel five times increased the number of apples per barrel from 718 to 761. 

The effect of ripe apples on the growth of certain seedlings [trans. title], 
H. Ke-,stjsk {Lcnidir, Jahrh. l:ichiceis, 48 {1984), yo. 7, pp. 883-861, flf/s. 7; Fr. 

p. 861 ). — substance exuded by ripe apples, presumably ethylene, reacted 
unfavorably on the growth of the roots or stems, or both, of cucumber, oat, 
and buckwheat seedlings. 

Pear fruit thinning in relation to yield and size of fruit for the same 
season, W. W. Aldrich (Amer, Soc. Hort ScL Proc., SO (193S), pp. 332-340, 
/fff, 1 ), — ^Records taken on Anjou, Bartlett, and Winter Nelis pear trees fruit 
thinned to various fruit to leaf ratios showed heavy thinning to cut down 
total yields but to increase the percentage of larger pears. During certain 
periods of high air temperature Anjou and Winter Nelis fruits on the heavily 
thinned trees did not show as great reduction in growth rate as did the con- 
trols. Bartlett pears failed to show these differences. Determinations of the 
a\erage increase in fruit volume per day per given leaf area showed a very 
definite decrease in leaf efficiency for fruit growth as the number of leaves 
per fruit was increased. Measurements of scaffold limb circumference in two 
Anjou plats showed somewhat greater increment in the 50-leaf per fruit than 
in the 35-leaf group, indicating that the increased nutrient supplj' was used 
in limb and shoot development. 

The relationship of ripening temperatures to the rate of softening, 
texture, and flavor of Kieffer pears, J. M. Lrrz, C. W. Culplppeb, and H. H. 
Moon {Amer. Soc. HoH. Set. Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 229-282, ftps. 5 ). — In pears 
obtained from Maryland, Virginia, Mississippi, Michigan, and New York and 
stored at various temperatures from 32® to 100® F., the most rapid softening 
occurred at 05®, followed closely by 60®. Where fruit was gathered at differ- 
ent intervals from the same tree, intermediate harvests had somewhat higher 
quality. Fruit ripened between 60® and 65® was of considerably better quality 
than that ripened above or below. Quality could not be associated with alcohol 
soluble or insoluble solids, total sugars, titratable acidity, or total astringency. 
The extraction of the internal gases of pears stored at different temperatures 
showed that at 70® there is a somewhat greater accumulation of carbon dioxide 
within the fruit. There was no sharp difference in carbon dioxide between 
60® and 70®. 

Growth of the peach embryo in relation to growth of fruit and season 
of ripening, H. B. Tukey (Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 209-218, 
fig. T ). — Observations at the New York State Station on Greensboro, Triumph, 
Carman, Elberta, and Chili peach fruits gathered at 2-day intervals throughout 
their entire growing period showed that the changes from one period of devel- 
opment to another are abrupt and exact with a strikingly close similarity 
of certain portions of the curves for all five varieties regardless of the differ- 
ence in season. The periods of embryo development tended to be constant 
except where abortion occurred. The pericarp growth periods differed widely 
for the several varieties, the earliest varieties having the shortest and the 
late varieties the longest periods of delayed development. The growth of the 
pericarp and of the nucellus and integuments was nearly parallel during the 
first stage of rapid pericarp development, except that the nucellus and in- 
teguments reached nearly maximum size while the pericarp did not. As the 
embryo began its most active growth, the nucellus, integuments, and pericarp 
slowed down. 

Experiments on thimiiTig peaches, J. S. Shoehaheb (Ohio Sta. Bui, 541 
(1934), pp. 33, figs. Based on experiments conducted with Elberta and 11 
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other varieties in 1931, with Elberta and 7 others ia 1932, and with Carman 
in 1033, it is concluded that in a year of heavy production early thinning, near 
the middle of June, is desirable, not only for the current year but for its favor- 
able effects on the succeeding crop. During the year of heavy fruiting all 
thinning treatments when averaged reduced total yields below the unthinned 
trees. Early thinning was less reducing than late thinning, the middle of July. 
Early thinning reduced the percentage of small peaches more than did late 
thinning. With all varieties the early-thinned trees outyielded the late-thinned 
in the second season. 

From an economic standpoint early thinning is more expensive than late 
thinning, requiring nearly twice the time. On any given date thinning to 4 in. 
spacing was slightly more rapid than to 8 in. When the fruit set was heavy 
the receipts from Elberta were greater from early 8-in. thinning than early 4- 
or 6-in. thinning. The difference in returns was greater between early thinning 
and late or no thinning than between different spacings. Of several guide spac- 
ing?, that involving the distance along the wood between two consecutive fruit- 
ing points on the same branch plus the distance measured along the wood and 
around the crotch to the nearest peach appeared most reliable. 

In general conclusion the author asserts that thinning should be properly 
regarded as more than a 1-yr. proposition and should consider the fruiting per- 
formance of the preceding year. 

Relation of pruning and thinning to fruit size and yield of Paloro 
peaches, F. N, Habmon {Amer. 8oo. Eort. Scu Proc., SO (19SS), pp. 2J9-222).-* 
Observations by the U. S. Department of Agriculture at Shafter, Calif., on the 
response of vigorous young peach trees to different amounts of pruning showed 
that heavy pruning greatly reduced production, but on the other hand sharply 
stimulated shoot growth and total leaf area. All the pruned trees produced over 
twice as much total leaf area as the unpruned, due not to the number of leaves, 
which was less, but to the larger size. The largest amount of fruit was produced 
by tlie medium-pruned trees. The largest fruits were produced on the severely- 
pruned trees, hut those receiving medium light pruning and thinning produced 
about 60 percent more fruits of good commercial size than did heavily pruned 
<*omparable trees. The possibility of adjusting a proper balance between growth 
and production by pruning is suggested. 

Methods of protecting trees from winter injury, W. I. White, F. Hobs- 
FALL, JE.. and T. J. Talbeiit (JLwer. Floe. Hart. ScL Proc., SO {19S3), pp. 355, 
356), — ^The spray in a: of Elberta peach trees with a rosin emulsion prepared by 
adding sodium resinate to powdered rosin was found by the Missouri Experi- 
ment Station, when follow’ed with a dusting of asbestos fiber, to reduce the 
killing of fruit buds. In a series of nine separate trials in which a total of 
2,200 Elberta buds on cut twigs were frozen, about half of which were emulsion- 
asbestos covered, 22.9 percent of the controls and 23J2 percent of the asbestos- 
covered buds were uninjured. It is believed that the beneficial effects from 
applied asbestos lie in a retardation of the breaking of the rest period. 

Apricot varieties, F. M. Cob (Utah Sta. Bui, 251 (ISSJj), pp. 60, figs. IS).— 
A comprehensive study of apricot varieties grown in the State revealed a great 
amount of confusion in varietal nomenclature. Accompanied by detailed de- 
scriptions of the more important varieties, an attempt is made to identify 
varieties and point out their more important characteristics. Most of the 
younger trees in Utah are said to be Large Early Montgamet, a variety of large 
size, attractive color, high quality, and with a sweet, edible kernel. The so- 
called Russian apricots, Superb, Gibb, Budd, and Stella, are declared worthless 
in Utah. 
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Groivth study of the plum fruit. — The growth and changes in chemical 
composition of the Climax plum, 0. Lilleland (Amer, Soc- Sort. ScL Proc,, 
30 (1933) y pp, 203-208, figs. 4), — the California Experiment Station at 
Davis, Climax plums exhibited only slight periodicity in growth rate as com- 
pared with Royal apricot, Elberta peach, and Lambert cherry. An increase 
in weight or volume is considered a more desirable criterion than diameter 
data for ascertaining the period of final swell in the Climax plum. An examina- 
tion following harvest showed the growth cur\e of fruits w'ith aborted kernels 
to be practically identical with that of well develoi»ed seeds. Observations on 
the development of the pericarp, kernel, and endocai'p showed the endocarp 
to be formed first and to make its growth chiefly during the second peritMl. 
The accelerated growth of fiesh was practically confined to the third period, and 
the kernel also exhibited accelerated increment in dry matter during the final 
period. The rate of gain in carbohydrates by the fruits was by far the largest 
in the final or third period. The relatively late occurrence of rapid grow-th 
is suggested as a reason why late thinning is satisfactory. 

A fruit survey in Romanic Switzerland: Prunes, 1931—1933 [trans. 
title], H. Faes and P. Aubert (Landio. JaUrl. Schiceis, 48 (1934), 7, pp, 

793-8419 fi08- 7; Ger, obs., p, 839). — ^\’arieties are described and classified ac- 
cording to their capacity to thrive at different altitudes. Many locally devel- 
oped varieties were discovered, a few of which showed value for propagation. 

The carbohydrates of dried California French prunes (prune D’Agcn) , 
E. Meak, C. Smith, and V. Henbiqtjes (Amer. Soc. Eort. ScL Proc., 30 (1933 1 , 
pp, 238-9-^9).— Analyses at the California Experiment Station of the flesh of 
dried prunes from different districts ^owed that environment plays a role in 
composition. The dextrose to levulose ratio was less than 2:1 in fruit 
from the cooler Santa Clara and Napa districts and greater than 2 : 1 in fruits 
from the warmer Sacramento and San Joaquin areas. Hemicelluloses or pen- 
tose sugars and pentosans apparently formed a large part of the unreported 
carbohydrate fraction of prunes, while dextrins occurred only in negligible 
quantities. Pectin, lignin, and cellulose were found in appreciable quantities, 
and apparently much of these materials is destroyed in the process of deter- 
mining crude fiber. 

Studies of the response of the Latham raspberry to pruning treatment, 
W. G. Beierlet (Minnesota Bta. Tech, Bui. 100 (1934), PP - 30, figs. 11 ). — ^Thls 
further contribution (B. S. R., 67, p. 39 ; 70, p. 626) uimn the pruning of the 
red raspberry is presented in two parts, (1) Some Effects of Pruning upon 
Growth of the Latham Raspberry, and (2) Some Effects of Pruning Treatment 
Upon the Food Substances in the Fruiting Cane. 

Severe spring tipping of the fruiting canes tended to the production of an 
increased number of laterals at any given height in the cane and tended in a 
lesser degree to decrease the mean length of the laterals on the lower portions 
of severely pruned canes. There was some indication that severe pruning has 
an inhibiting effect on growth. A small percentage of nodes were observed to 
produce two laterals and a few three, and severely pruned canes tended to 
produce more of these multiple laterals. In only two cases were twin laterals 
equal in vigor to the adjacent solitary laterals. Behavior in the hot, dry sum- 
mer of 1933 su^ested that moisture may be even more important than pruning 
in determining growth response. Other factors, such as food supply, light 
exposure, number of canes per hill, and insect injury are believed to mask 
frequently the effects of pruning. 

OhftTnlnfti analyses of samples of canes collected in the dormant season showed 
an increase in percentage content of dry matter, reducing sugars, total sugars. 
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total reserve carbohydrates, total organic nitrogen, and ash from the base 
upward. There was no effect of height on amino nitrogen, and the percentage 
of water declined toward the upper portion of the canes. It reached a max- 
imum at the time of blooming and declined thereafter until the death of the 
(.anes. The nature of the pruning had only a minor effect on the moisture 
content Except for a notable minor rise following fruiting, due apparently to 
l»hloem breakdown, the percentage of total sugars declined in both canes and 
laterals throughout the season. Reducing sugars paralleled total sugars, and 
in both the severity of pruning had little effect on percentage content. Starch 
increased slightly from dormancy to budding and then declined, with a slight 
ilse as in the sugars immediately after fruiting. The percentage of total 
nitrogen declined rather regularly from dormancy to death. Amino nitrogen 
rose slightly to the budding season and then declined until death. The pruning 
effects on stored foods were quantitative. 

Raspberry growing in New York, G. L. Slate and W. H. Ranion (New 
York State Sta. Circ, 153 il934h pp. 50 y figs. 9 ). — ^In presenting this compre- 
hensive discussion of varieties, culture, pruning, harvesting, and marketing, and 
the control of pests, particular attention is paid to several mosaic diseases — 
their symptoms, effects, and methods of prevention and control. Latham was 
found to be resistant to mosaic diseases, and the new station seedling New- 
burgh to possess strong mosaic-escaping properties. 

Responses of strawberry varieties and species to duration of the daily 
light period, G. M. Daebow and G. P. Waldo (17. E. Dept. Ayr., Tech, Bui. 
453 (1934) i PP. 32, figs. 12 ). — Studies conducted in the greenhouse and field with 
various species and varieties of strawberries indicated that the different forms 
possess for the most part rather sharply limited day length requirements, both 
for vegetative development and for fruiting. The response of varieties to 
light conditions in the greenhouse in October, November, and December was 
found useful in determining their regional adaptation. Missionary, a popular 
variety in Florida, produced runners freely in a 12-hr. day, a condition 
unfavorable to the usual northern-type variety, such as Howard 17. Ever- 
bearers, such as Progressive, were found to require long days to produce blos- 
som buds. ISpring fruiting varieties tended to produce fruit buds in autumn 
when the day length becomes too short for runner development. 

The rest period in the strawberry is believed dependent on a short-day, low- 
temperature complex and may he partly broken in certain varieties by addi- 
tional lighr, and in all varieties by temperatures below 0® C. Over 80 varieties 
and species brought into the greenhouse before being permitted a full rest 
period continued fiowering and fruiting until the following midsummer. Va- 
lieties and their parental species are considered to have characteristic tem- 
perature-day-length responses which determine their regional adaptability. 

The cnltnre and handling of the Blakemore strawberry, G. M. Dasbow 
and C. DE.VBING (X. C. Dept. Agr. Bui, 1934. Xol\, pp. 30, figs. 15).— Prepared 
cooperatively by the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture, this paper discusses the origin of the variety, its 
regional adaptability, characteristics, methods of culture, harvesting, mar- 
keting, etc- 

In a comparison of six systems of growing, (1) 24-in. rows ®aced 9 in,, 
(2) 24-in. rows spaced 6 in., (3) double-hill row, early, (4) double^hill row, 
late, (5) 30-xn. matted row, and (6) 12-in. matted row, the total yl^ds obtained 
per acre were 4,903, 4,760, 3,506, 3,004, 2,331, and 2.09S qt The largest berries, 
based on six pickings, were produced by the double-hill row, early system of 
culture, and the smallest berries by the SO-iu. matted row. The x>ercentage of 
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decaying berries after 1 day’s holding of the May 19 picking was lowest (5 
percent) in the double-hill, early lot and greatest (26 percent) in the 30-in. 
matted row. It is concluded that in the Blakemore variety larger crops of 
superior grade may be secured by spacing the runner plants rather than simply 
allowing them to mat at random. 

Nutrition of strawberry plant under controlled conditions: (a) Effects 
of deficiencies of boron and certain other elements, (b) susceptibility to 
injury from sodium salts, D. R. Hoagland and W, C. Snydee {Amer, tioc. 
Hart, Set Proc., SO {1933), pp. 288-294, o). — Striking malnutrition symp- 

toms observed in strawberry plants growing at the California Experiment Sta- 
tion, in cultural solutions containing KNOa, Ca(NOs)*, MgS04, KH 2 PO 4 , and 
iron tartrate were not appreciably changed by the addition of Mn nor entirely 
removed when B was also supplied. How’ever, when a general supplementary 
solution containing many different elements was added the plants made 
excellent growth, Indicattog that Cu or Zn, or both, and perhaps other elements 
are required by the strawberry for its best development. A concentration of B of 
approximately 0.1 p. p. m. prevented B deficiency symptoms in spring but not 
in summer. Of three varieties. Banner, Nick Ohmer, and Klondike, the last 
was least susceptible to nutrient deficiencies, particularly B. The use of the 
water culture method to study susceptibility to injury from Na salts indicated 
that Nick Ohmer is highly sensitive to even moderate concentrations of either 
NasS04 or NaOl. Na 200 s caused marked root necrosis but less leaf scorch. 

Strawberry ** black root” injury, R. EL Robests (Amer. 80 c, Sort. Sci. 
Ptoc.j 30 {1933), pp. 295, 296, fig. 1). — ^At the Wisconsin Experiment Station 
Dunlap plants exposed without protective mulch to 7“ P. on November 19 
showed root discoloration to the extent of 3.6, 13.6, 50.6, and 91.8 percent on 
large, medium, smaU, and very young plants, respectively. At the same time 
plants mulched before 20® P. was reached showed no clear-cut injury. Premier 
(Howard 17) exhibited more injury than did Dunlap. Isolations by G. W. 
Keitt revealed as many as IS to 20 fungi present, but these appeared also on 
control and uninjured roots almost as often. 

Effects of fertilizer ou the native Maine blueberry, P. B. Chandler and 
I. 0. Mason {Amer, Soc. Sort. Sci. Proc., SO {1933), pp. 291, 298). — ^The appli- 
cation by the Maine Experiment Station of various fertilizing materials to 
native low-bu^ blueberries in the spring 1 yr. before burning indicated that N 
was the most effective element. Increased yields were secured on the N plats 
at aU three harvests and for two harvests on the P and K plats. On some 
plats fertilizer stimulated weeds to a harmful extent. As determined by 
analyses, all fertilizer treatments tended to decrease reducing sugars in the 
fruit and induce minor changes in nonreducing sugars and N. Grading studies 
showed very little difference in size of berries due to fertilizers. 

Anatomy of aerial roots of Vitis rotundifolia, L. M. Turner (Bat Gas., 
96 {1934), yo. 2, pp. 367-371, figs. 5). — ^The results are presented of a histological 
study at the University of Arkansas of aerial roots, which originate usually 
on the lower side of the horizontal or oblique canes about 1 in. or more in 
diameter. The author believes that the root primordia must arise in the 
phloem parenchyma. 

The treatment of frosted grape vines, A. J. Winkler {Amer. Soc. Sort. 
Set Proc., 30 {1933), pp. 253-257}. — Observations in Merced and San Joaquin 
Counties, Calif., following spring frosts suggested that the treatment of frosted 
vines should be governed by the fruiting habits of the variety and by the 
d^ee of injury. In Sultanina (Thompson Seedless), Sultana, and possibly 
Emperor, where only the primary growing point of the dormant bud is usually 
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fruitful, pruning treatments of frosted shoots were generally of no avail. 
In Malaga ( Aimer ia) and varieties of similar habit, where frequently one lateral 
growing point of the dormant bud is fruitful as well as the primary growing 
point, removal of injured shoots unless entirely killed should prove beneficial. 
Tokay and other varieties with two or more fruitful growing points in the 
dormant bud produce almost a full crop when the shoots are entirely killed or 
when the unfrosted remnants are removed so as to force lateral growth. 

The effect of sulphur dioxide fuznigatiou on the respiration of Emperor 
grapes, W. T. Pentze3b, C. B. Asbuey, and K. C. EUmneb (Amer. 8oc. Sort 
8CI. Proc„ 30 (1933), pp, 2 JS-360).— Determinations of the re^iration rates of 
Emperor grapes held at 32“, 36®, 43®, and 53® F. after fumigation with SOs 
indicated that respiration was reduced by the treatment As little as 12 p. p. 
m. of SO 2 in the tissues reduced the respiration rate 18 to 26 percent as com- 
pared with untreated fruits. At 12 and 22 p. p. m. there was no evidence of 
injury to the fruit. Although the chief value of SO3 fumigation is said to lie 
in the effect on molds, the authors state that the reduced loss of stored carbo- 
hydrates should be beneficial. 

Anomalous fiig trees, I, J. Condit (Jour. Heredity, 23 (1934), No. 12, pp. 
496, 497, ftp. 1). — ^In a block of some 3,000 seedling figs growing at the Citrus 
Experiment Station, Riverside, Calif., there were observed two trees, one of 
which, a cross between Eassaba and the Excelsior caprifig, had one main limb 
bearing receiitaeles with short-styled fiowers and the other three limbs with 
receptacles with long-styled flowers. The second tree, a cross between Eadota 
and a Ficus pahnata caprifig, had three branches bearing short-styled capri- 
figs and one branch bearing long-styled edible figs. In both cases the single 
variant branch may be considered a bud sport. 

Some observations on' the behavior of cured ripe Mission olives pre- 
served at low temperatures, H. C. Deehl and J. A. Bessy (Amer. Soc. Hort. 
8ti. Proc., SO (1933). pp. 233-237, figs. 2). — Studies made of cured ripe olives 
packed both with and without weak salt brine in airtight and nonairtight 
packages and held for 10 mo. at air temperatures of —5®, 15®, 20®, 25®, and 
32® F. indicated that the two highest temperatures are inadequate to prevent 
slow microbial spoilage, irrespective of the type of pack. It is asserted that 
20® must be accepted as the highest possible temperature for freezing preser- 
vation of olives, and that even at 20® airtight containers are essential. Ice crys- 
tals forming in olives at low temperatures left cavities upon thawing which 
tended to softness. A wrinkling of the skin following freezing appeared to 
be influenced by the type of ice formation in the flesh as well as the presence or 
absence of a liquid medium. At 25® and 32® ripe olives in airtight containers 
bleached slowly but regained much of their color upon thawing in air. 

What research has done for subtropical agriculture: Achievements of 
the Citrus Experiment Station, H. J. Webbeb (California 8ta., 1934^ pp- 28, 
pis. J). — ^In discussing the achievements of the Citrus Experiment Station 
established at Riverside in 1913, the author, director somewhat more than the 
first 14 years and still actively participating in the station’s work, presents 
a review of experimmital activities during the first two decades and points 
out the important bearing of the results on the horticulture of southern 
California. 

Among subjects covered are soil improvement and irrigation, alkali control, 
the role of boron and other nutrients, varieties and breeding, citrus rootstocks, 
control of citrus diseases and injuries, control of date diseases, date culture, 
control of avocado and walnut diseases, disease resistance in citrus, insect 
life history and control, and the biological control of various insect pests. 
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Resistance to low winter temperatures of subtropical fruit plants, R. W. 
Hodgson {Amer. Soc. Sort, 8ci. Proc., SO (1933), pp, 349-354). — record is 
presented of the injuries experienced by many different species and varieties of 
plants. From a disastrous December freeze which followed a November of 
exceptional warmth, factors influencing the degree of injury were the state 
of dormancy, nutritional conditions of the plant, the depth of soil, moisture in 
the soil, and exposure to the strong winds that accompanied the freeze. 

The distribution of total nitrogen in the orange tree, S. H. Camebon and 
D. Appleman (Amer. 8oc. Hort. ScL Proc., SO (1933), pp. 341-348. figs. 2 ). — 
Analyses by the University of California of immature and mature entire 
Valencia trees and of branches taken at frequent intervals throughout the 
year from trees fertilized with nitrogen showed marked seasonal fluctuations 
in nitrogen content. There were three distinct flushes of growth in the Valencia 
orange, at which time there occurred definite decreases in nitrogen content in 
the bark of the branches bearing the new growth. The most marked decrease 
occurred during the spring flush, the most vigorous of the three and accompanied 
by profuse blooming. 

Excluding the leaves, which contained about 40 percent of the nitrogen of 
10-year-old trees and about 60 percent of that in young trees, the above- 
ground portions contained as much as or more nitrogen than did the roots. 
On a percentage basis the roots, particularly the root bark, were richer in 
nitrogen than the above-ground wood and bark. It is conceded that the roots 
of tlie orange tree are not important nitrogen storage organs, and that such 
storage as occurs is largely in the leaves. 

Variation in the size of Trinidad cacao beans and methods of its assess- 
ment, A. W. Patebsok and R. L. Reed (Trop. Agr. [TrUiidad'\, 11 (1934\. Vo. 
10, pp. 252-261, figs. 3). — ^Measurements on cacao beans obtained from a planters’ 
association showed that Trinidad cacao includes a wide range of bean sizes. 
In both the ‘‘ Plantation ” and “ Superior grades there was noted a corrda- 
tlon between length and mean breadth of the beans. Length was not corre- 
lated with thickness in the Plantation grade, but there was a slight negative 
association in the case of the Superior beans. 

Fruit growth and temperature relationship in the date palm, D. W. 
AiiDERT and R. H. Hilgeman (*l»ier. 8oc. Hort. Set. Proc., 30 (1933). pp. 225- 
228, figs. 2). — ^Weekly measurements taken by the Arizona Experiment Station 
on fruits of Hayany, Deglet Noor, and Maktoom dates growing near Tempe 
showed that during the period of fruit stalk development fruit growth is 
very slow, but that as elongation is completed the fruit grows rapidly. After 
full size was reached there was a slight shrinkage before final maturity. 
Winter temperatures had a direct influence on spathe development and time 
of bloom, and temperature after bloom had apparently more effect on the date 
of ripening than did the date of bloom. There were indications that extremely 
high temperatures in midsummer retard growth. Based on heat units above 
50° P., the minimum for growth, Hayany required approximate 4,200 and 
Maktoom and Deglet Noor about 5,300 heat units from time of blooming until 
ripening began. 

The feijoa, K. A. Ryeeson (Hath Hort. Mag., 12 (1933), Ho. 3, pp. 240-245, 
figs. 3). — A brief account is given of varieties, botanical characters and 
relationships, climatic adaptation, etc. 

Native nut trees can be improved, G. L. Slate (Farm Res. INew York 
State 8ta.h 1 (1935), Ho. 2, pp. 6, 9) —Stating that superior individuals exist 
among the nut species just as in fruits, the author mentions certain named 
varieties of black walnuts, Per^an walnuts, and filberts that are promising. 
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Bisby and Buchanan filberts, resulting from a cross between the American 
hazel and the European filbert, are said to be worthy of trial. 

Notes on the status and nomenclature of the British elms, [I]— Vli, 
H. BAxcfROFT (Gard. C?iron., 3. srr., 96 (1934), ^os, 2^86, pp, 122, 123, fig. 1; 
2487, pp. 139, 140. fig. 1: 2491. pp. 298. 209, fig. 1; 2}9J, p. 2i4; 2496, pp. 298, 
299, fig. 1; 2498, pp. 33 i, 333, fig. 1; 2300, pp. 372, 373) —This study of the 
British elms indicated that the number of true species was limited, but that 
there is a wealth of hybrids and intermediate forms with badly confused 
nomenclature. 

A preliminary report of the growth and efitectiTeness of windbreaks in 
the Bigh Plains area of Oklahoma, E. R. Clakk ([Olulaliojua] PanTiandle 
Sta., Panhandle Bui. 33 il934\. pp. 3-12, fig. i > .—Observations on windbreaks 
planted in 1928 around the station orchard and wintered only at the time of 
setting indicated that Chinese elm, apricot, and Russian mulberry may be 
successfully grown in the Panhandle region. Osage orange and red cedar 
made slow progress, and all of the pines succumbed. In the fall of 1934 the 
elm, apricot, and mulberry trees averaged ll.C, S.9, and 8 ft. in height, and 
wind-velocity measurements showed that the trees w'ere effective in reducing 
the wind for a distance of 260 ft. Records in the various plats showed that 
soil moisture was an outstanding factor in tree behavior. 

Treatment and care of tree wonnds, J. P. Collixs ( TJ. S. Dept. Agr., Farm- 
cr«' Bui. 1726 (1934). pp. 11+38, figs. 24 ). — ^Tli s is a revis on of Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1178 (E. S. R., 44, p. 339). 

FORESTRY 

Report of the Forester, 19S4, P. A. Smcox (T. 8. Dept. Agr., Forest 8erv. 
Rpt, 1934, PP> 60 ). — ^This administrative report eontaims information on State 
forestry legislation ; forest protection from fire, insects, and fungi ; the national 
forests: and research activities in forest economics as to tax delinquency, 
logging methods, and forest insurance, forest management as to selective 
cutting, reproduction, and fire control, erosion control, development and utiliza- 
tion of forest products, range management, etc. 

Forest tree breeding [trans. title], W. v. Wettstbin-Westebsheim and S. 
Behendt \Ziiclitcr, 6 (1934), 11-12, pp. 2J6-299, figs. 3 ). — ^Measurements at 

the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute, Mtincheberg, on 6-year-old trees of 16 Pinus 
sylvestris progenies revealed one progeny especially resistant to the fungus 
Lophodermium pinastri, averaging 43.6 cm taller than the average of all the 
progenies. Marked differences were noted in the characteristics of different 
races of Picea excelsa raised from seed obtained from different localities. The 
possibility of self-pollinating oaks was demonstrated. 

Diametral changes in tree trunks, F. S. Haasis ( Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pul>, 
450 (1934), PP- 131+103, pis. 4, figs. 3i).— Asserting that diurnal shrinkage 
and nocturnal swelling in clear weather is the rule in practically all species 
that have been studied, the author states that weather causes pronounced 
modifications in the behavior of plants. For example, during rainy weather 
dinmal shinkage may be obliterated. Shrinkage of trees may occur during 
dry periods of summer or autumn, during the dormant season, and during 
the period of leaf development in the spring. Increases in diameter of a plant 
stem may be due to growth or rehydration of previously dried tissues. Growth 
appears to depend on an adequate water supply and snfficieiit heat In the 
Monterey pine a very large amount of the diurnal and seasonal fluctuations 
in moisture content occurs in a relatively thin layer near the cambium, whereas 
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in the coast live oak most of the changes occur in the thick bark. The time 
of beginning and cessation of growth also varied with the weather. An 
extensive bibliography is appended. 

Diameter distributions for old-field loblolly pine stands in Maryland, 
G. L. SCHNUK {Jour, Agr. Res. [CT. Sf.], 49 (1934), Xo. 8, pp. ni-14^, figs. 7).— 
From repeated diameter measurements taken by the U. S. D. A. Forest Service 
in itermanent sample plats established in 1906 in Worcester County, Md., there 
is constructed a stand probability chart, which is further simplified by trans- 
formation into the customary alinement chart form. Of five type curves, 
namely, Pearson’s tjpe 3; Charlier’s type A; Charlier’s type B. 2-term; 
Oharlier’s type B, 4-term ; and Pearson’s type 1, fitted to the data on average 
diameter distribution, the last was found to fit most perfectly. Consecutive 
measurements over a period of years on an arbitrarily selected plat were 
found to fit reasonably well. Comparisons of the distributions obtained from 
the chart with those published by the U. S. D. A. Forest Service in 1929 for 
loblolly pine indicated improved accuracy both in skewness for stands 12 in. 
in diameter or less and in important upper classes of diameter distributions. 

Distribution of soil moisture under isolated forest trees, H. A. Lunt 
(Jour. Agr. Res. [U. fif.], 49 (1934), 8, pp. 895-708, figs. -Moisture de- 

terminations made by the Connecticut [New Haven] Experiment Station on 
samples of soil collected at different depths and different distances from the 
tree in trenches dug outward from the trunks of individual trees of Fmus 
resinosa, P. strohus, P. nigra, and Quercus rubra showed in practically all 
cases the lowest moisture content immediately below the crown dose to the 
base of the tree* The highest moisture was usually at the 1-ft. level and in- 
creased outward toward the tips of the branches. Immediately below the 
crown only about 76 percent of the total precipitation reached the soil. Al- 
though the trees apparently obtained most of their nutrients from the upper 
foot, it was evident that, except in moist soils, the tree draws from the subsoil 
for moisture. The entire root system was thus apparently employed in 
moisture absorption. 

List of publications on the growth, structure, and identification of wood 
(U. 8. Dept. Agr., Forest 8erv., Forest Prod. Lab., 1934, PP- [I] +38) .—This 
mimeographed list includes publications of general information and th^ re- 
sults of research by the Forest Service on the structure and identification of 
wood; the efifect of the cellular structure of wood on its strength, shrinkage, 
l)ermeability, and other properties; the influence of environmental factors, 
such as light, soil, moisture, and fire, on the Quality of wood produced; and 
secretions of economic value produced by trees and their exploitation. 

DISEASES OF FLAITTS 

[Papers presented at the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the American 
Phytopathological Society, Atlantic City, N. J., December 28—30, 1932] 
(Phytopathology, 23 (1933), No. 1, pp. 4r-40 ). — ^Included are abstracts of the 
following papers presented at this meeting: Heterothallism in Pucoima 
graminis, P. coronata, and Melampsora Uni, by B, F, Allen (p, 4) ; Serologic 
Beaction as a Means of Determining the Concentration of Tobacco Mosaic 
Virus, by H. P. Beale (p. 4) ; A Fruit Spot Associated with the Papular Type 
of Apple Measles, by A. Berg (p. 4) ; Electrophoretic Studies on Purified Planr 
Viruses (pp. 4, 5) and Experiments on Acquired Immunity in Tobacco Mosaic 
and Spot Necrosis (p. 6), both by J. M. Birkeland; Total Amount of Copper 
Applied and Batio of Lime to Copper in Bordeaux as Important Factors in 
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Potato Spraying, by F. M. Blodgett, B. O. Mader, O. D. Burke, and E. B. Mc- 
Cormack (p. 5) ; Development of Apple Scab on Stored Fruit, by 0. 0. Brat- 
ley (p. 5) ; Virus Diseases of Dablia, by P. Brierley (p. 6) ; A Wilt of Straw- 
berry Caused by CoUetotrichum fragariae, by A. N, Brooks (p. 6) ; Belation of 
the Toxin Produced by Bacterium tahacum to the Pathogenicity and Host 
Range of This Organism, by E. E. Clayton (p. 6) ; A Mosaic of the Fig in Cali- 
fornia, by 1. J. Condit and W. T. Horne (p. 7) ; Infection of Seed Clusters of 
Spinach by Peronospcra eftusa, by H. T. Cook (p. 7) ; Pineapple Leaf Spot, 
by M. T. Cook (p. 7) ; Fuaarium Basal Rot of Bulbous Iris, by D. B. Creager 
(p. 7) ; Effect of Temperature on Brown Patch of Turf, by A. S. Dahl (p. 8) ; 
Snow Mold and Brown Patch Caused by Solerotium rJUzodes, by W. H. Davis 
(p. 8) ; Disease-Resistant Wheats Receitly Introduced from Russia, by J. G. 
Dickson and R. G. Shands (pp. 8. 9) ; Nature of Resistance of Com to Seed- 
ling Blight, by J. G. Dickson, K, P. Link, and A. D. Dickson (p. 9) ; Environ- 
ment and Seed Treatment in Relation to Common Potato Scab, by B. J. Dip- 
penaar (p. 9) ; Perfect Stage of Sclerotlum gladioli, by F. L. Drayton (p. 9) ; 
Differentiation of Green and Yellow-Mosaic Viruses in Tobacco, by J. Dufr€noy 
(p. 10) ; Nectria coccinea on Beech, by J. BhrUch (p. 10) ; Basal Glume Rot 
of Barley, by C. Elliott and A. G. Johnson (p. 10) ; Influence of Soil Mois- 
ture and Soil Temperature on Infection of Wheat by Urocystis tritioi, by J. A, 
Faris (pp. 10, 11) ; Effect of Scab-Preventive Treatments on Apple-Tree 
Growth and Yield and Potato Tuber Rot Caused by Botrytia cinerea, both by 
D. Folsom (p. 11) ; Cytospora Canker of Picea spp., by C. J. Gilgut and O. C. 
Boyd (p. 11) ; Method of Estimating Loss in Yield from Cereal Diseases, by 
F. J. Greaney (p. 12) ; Production of a White Fertile Saltant of Helminths- 
gporium sativum by Means of Ultraviolet Radiation, by F, J. Greaney and 
J. E. Machacek (p. 12) ; Control of Alternaria diantM Causing a Serious 
Disease of the Carnation (p. 12) and Control of the Root-Knot Nematode in 
Greenhouses with Carbon Disulphide Emulsion (p. 13), both by E. F. Guba; 
Damage to Forest Products by Fungi, by C. Hartley (p. 13) ; A Brooming 
Disease of RobiM’u pseudacacia Transmitted by Grafts, by C. Hartley and 
L. W. R. Jackson (p. 13) ; Pure-Culture Technique for Quantitative Studies of 
Plant Growth in Association with Microorganisms and True Mycorrhizal Fun- 
gus ki Contrast to Mycelium radicis atrovirem, both by A. B. Hatch (p. 14) ; 
Seed-Borne Bacteria Main Cause of Pea Wilt, Fusarium, Aphanomyces, and 
Other Organisms Merely Subsidiary, by L. Heimbeck (p. 14) ; Increai^g the 
Resistance of Tobacco Ring-Spot Virus to Aging in vitro by Use of Carbolic 
Acid, by R. G. Henderson (pp. 14, 15) ; Water Loss in Tomato Mosaic, by J. W. 
Heuberger and J. B. S. Norton (p. 16) ; Bound Water in Leaf Tissues of 
Heat-Resistant and Heat-Susceptible Inbred Strains of Yellow-Dent Corn, by 
J. R. Holbert and B. C. Frye (p. 15) ; Bacterial Leaf Blight of Dent Com, by 
J. R Holbert, C. Elliott, and B. Roller (pp. 15, 16) ; Differences in Size 
and Shape of Smut Balls of Two Physiologic Forms of Tilletim tritici and 
Inheritance of Chlamydospore Characteristics in Oat-Smut Fungi, both by 
0. S. Holton (p. 16) ; Influence of Root Rot on Peas: March of the Disease, 
by J. G. Horsfall and Z. I. Kertesz (pp. 16, 17) ; Sderotium Diseases of Grains 
and Grasses, by C. W. Hungerford and R. Remsberg (p. 17) ; Zinc Hydroxide, 
a Substitute for Calcium Hydroxide in Arsenical Sprays, by R. H. Hurt (p. 
17) ; Peach Mosaic, by L. M. Hutchins (p. 17) ; Bacterial Wilt of Com, by 
S. S. Ivanoff (p. 18) ; Effect of Sulphuric Acid and Aluminum Sulphate, as 
Used for the Control of Damping-off of Conifers, on soil pH and Effects of 
H-ion and Aluminum-ion Concentrations on Conifer Damping-off, both by L. W. 
R. Jactaon (p. 18) ; Physiologic Forms of Bremia lactucae on Lettuce, by L C. 
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Jagger and N. Chandler (pp. 18, 19) ; Nature of Injury Caused by Potato 
Leaf Hopper on Forage Legumes, by H. W. Johnson (p. 19) ; Effect of Leaf- 
Rust Infection on Water Economy and Growth of Two Wheat Varieties, by 
C. O. Johnson and E. C. Miller (pp. 19, 20) ; Two Stem Cankers of the China 
Aster, by L. R. Jones and R. S. Riker (p. 20) ; Seed Transmission of the 
Virus Causing Variegation of Abutilon, by J. Y. Keur (p. 20) ; Effect of Car- 
bon Dioxide on Cultivated Mushrooms, by E. B. Lambert (p. 20) ; Life-History, 
Morphology, and Cytology of Polymyaa graminis, by G. A. Ledingham (pp. 20, 
21) ; Bacterial Twig and Blossom Blight of Raspberry, by S. G. Lehman (p. 
21) ; Crown Gall on Sahuaro {Carnegiea gigantea), by M. Levine (p. 21); 
Elm Diseases in America, by O. N. Liming (p. 21) ; Rdation of Mechanical 
Injury to Foot Rot of Cereals, by J. E. Machacek and F. J. Greaney (p. 22) ; 
Effect of Pressure and Amounts of Copper Applied in Spraying Potatoes and 
Evidence of Stimulation of Potatoes by Bordeaux Mixture, both by B. O. 
Mader (p. 22) ; Diseases of Cultivated Sweet Violet Caused by 8phacelotna, by 
L. M. Massey, R. P. White, and A. B. Jenkins (pp. 23) ; Form of Toxicity 
Surface for Copper Sulphate and for Sulphur in Relation to Conidia of Sclero- 
tinia americana, by S. E. A. McCallan and F. Wilcoxon (p. 23) ; Spores in 
the Upper Air, by F. C. Meier, J. A. Stevenson, and V. K. Charles (p. 23) ; 
A Pythium Disease of Turf, by J. Monteith, Jr. (pp. 23, 21) ; An XJndescribed 
Sclerotium Fungus Prevalent in Northeast Texas, by D. C. Neal and R. E. 
Wester (p. 21) ; Morphology and Life History of the Cotton-Root-Rot Fungus 
in Texas, by D. C. Neal, R. E. Wester, and K. O. Gunn (p. 24) ; Breeding 
Fttaariiem-Yellows-Resistant C^ery, by R. Nelson and L. 0. Cochran (p. 25) ; 
Influence of Pollen and Ovule Infection in Seed Transmission of Bean Mosaic, 
by R. Nelson and E. E. Down (p. 25) ; Studies on the Resistance of Wheat 
and Oats to Stem Rust, by M. Newton and A. M. Brown (p. 25) ; Stripe Bust 
in Canada, by M. Newton, T. Johnson, and A. M. Brown (^. 25, 26) ; Fac- 
tors Influencing Type and Sequence of Tomato-Mosaic Leaf Abnormalities, 
by J. B. S. Norton and J. W. Heuberger (p. 26) ; Reaction of Tissues from 
Individual Plants to Soft-Rot Bacteria, by C. R. Orton (p. 26) ; Serum-Agglu- 
tination Studies with Soft-Rot Bacteria, by C. R. Orton and A. R. Stanley (p. 
27) ; A Bacterial Blight of the Broad Bean in Louisiana, by L. H. Person (p. 
27) ; Dissemination of Fire-Blight Bacteria by Honeybees, by A. L. Pierstorff 
and H. Lamb (p. 27) ; Combating Spinach Damping-off by Seed Treatment, 
by P. P. Pirone (p. 28) ; Prevalence and Relations of 4 Soil-Borne Parasites 
on the Peach Trees in the Sand Hills of the Carolinas, by R. F. Poole (p. 28) ; 
A Complex Virosis of Tobacco, by H. M. Quanjer (p. 28) ; Fungicidal Effi- 
ciency of a Solution of Mercuric Chloride and Potassium Iodide (pp. 28, 29) 
and A Homemade Colloidal Copper Spray (p. 29), both by W. P. Raleigh; 
Seasonal Development of Hairy Root, Crown Gall, and Wound Overgrowth 
on Apple Trees in the Nursery, by A. J. Riker and E. M. Hildebrand (p. 29) ; 
Pftaariuin, Strains in Relation to Wilt of China Aster, by R. S. Riker and L. R. 
Jones (pp. 29, 30) ; Control of Hairy Root, Crown Gall, and Other Malforma- 
tions at the Unions of Piece-Root Grafted Apple Trees, by A. J. Riker, G. W. 
Keitt, E. M. Hildebrand, and W. M. Banfleld (p. 30) ; The Genetics of Sphacelo- 
theca sorgM and 8. cmenta, by EL A. Rodenhiser (p. 30) ; Pathogenicity of 
Certain Hybrids of Covered and Loose Smuts of Sorghum, by H. A. Roden- 
hiser and B. F. Barnes (pp. 30, 31) ; Comparative Studies of Field Collections 
of VstUago hordei and U, nuda, by M. L. Ruttle-Neb^ (p. 31) ; Notes on Bor- 
deaux Mixture, by G. B. Sanders (pp* 31, 32) ; A New Necrotic Virus Disease 
of Potatoes and Resistance of Potato to Latent Mosaic, both by E. S. Schultz 
and W. P. Raleigh (p. 32) ; Resistance of Rosaceous Plants to Fire Bli^t, 
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by L. Shaw (pp. 32, 33) ; Belation of Growth Cycle and Nutrition to Perennial 
Apple-Canker Infection, by E. Y. Shear and J. S. Cooley (p. 33) ; Relationship 
of Fuaarium niveum to the Fonnation of Tyloses in Melon Plants, by B. Sleetli 
(p. 33) ; Association of Cercosparella Foot Rot with a Specific Ecological 
Area, by R. Sprague (pp. 33, 34) ; Distribution of Physiologic Forms of 
Puccinia graminis tritici in Relation to Stem-Rust Epidemiology in 1932, by 
E. C. Stakman, L. Hines, H. G. Ukkelberg, and W. Butler (p. 34) ; Some Experi- 
ments with a Yellow Mi.saic of Tomato, by W. G. Stover and M. T. Vennillion 
(p. 34) ; Evidence Regarding the Shape of Tobacco-Mosaic-Virus Particles, by 
W. N. Takahashi and T. E. Rawlins (pp. 34, 33) ; titillum cinnaMrimm, the 
Cause of a New Pig Disease in Louisiana, by E. C. Tims (p. 35) ; Leptosphaeria 
salvinii, the Ascigerous Stage of Sdlerotium oryzae, by E. C. Tullis (p. 35) ; 
Further Purification of the Virus of Tobacco Mosaic, by C. G. Vinson (p. 35) ; 
Comparative Studies of Peas Resistant and Susceptible to Fusarium Wilt and 
Relation of Soil Fertility to Incidence of Aphanomyces Root Rot of Pea, both 
by J. C. Walker (p. 36) ; Xectria Canker of Basswood, by D. S. Welch (p. 36) ; 
Relation of Cranberry Varieties to the Spread of False Blossom, by R. B. Wil- 
cox (p. 36) ; Bacterial Canker of Prunus spp. in California (pp. 36, 37) and 
Development and Control of Olive Knot (p. 37), both by E, B. Wilson; In- 
fluence of Spray Materials on Transpiration, by J. D. Wilson and H. A. Run- 
nels (p. 37) ; Use of Formaldehyde Dust with Vegetable Seedlings, by J. D. 
Wilson and P. E. Tilford (p. 38) ; Nature of Rust Resistance in Beans, by 
S. A. Wingard (p. 38) ; Intracellular Bodies in Ring Spot, by M. W* Woods 
(p. 38) ; Bclerotinia Stem Canker of Hollyhock and Soil Infestation by Chlamy- 
dospores of TiUetia levis in Montana, both by P. A, Young (p. 39) ; and Trans- 
missibility of Certain Legume-Mosaic Viruses to Bean (p. 39) and Transmis- 
sion of Bean-Mosaic Virus by Insects (p. 40), both by W. J. Zaumeyer. 

Report of the eighteenth annual meeting of the Pacific division of the 
American Phytopathological Society (Phytopathology^ 24 (1934), 10, 

pp, iJS4-II49).— Abstracts of the following papers are given: Breeding for 
Resistance in Blackeye Cowpeas to Fusarium Wilt, Charcoal Rot, and Nema- 
tode Root Knot, by W. W. Mackie (p. 1135) ; A Method of Inducing Knots 
on Cuttings of the Oleaceae by Bacterium savastanoi, by C. 0. Smith (p. 1135) ; 
Spotted Wilt of Head Lettuce, by C. M. Tompkins and M. W. Gardner (pp. 
1135, 1136) ; Spotted Wilt of Tomatoes and Its Transmis^on by Thrips, by 
M. W. Gardner and O. O. Whipple (p. 1136) ; A Destructive Vims Disease 
of Cauliflower and Other Crucifers, by C. M. Tompkins (pp. 1136, 1137) ; 
Breaking in Stock (Mathiola incana), a Virosis, by C. M. Tompkins (p. 1137) ; 
Growing Powdery Mildew on Detached Bean Leaflets and Breeding for Re- 
sistance, by B. Dundas (p. 1137) ; Observations on the Basidial Stage of 
Sclerotium rolfsii, by J. T. Barrett (pp. 1137, 1138) ; A Chytridiaceous Para- 
site of Phytophthora, by J. T. Barrett (p. 1138) ; A Bud Blight of Gooseberry 
Apparently Caused by Nematodes, by R. E. Smith, H. N. Hansen, and C. B. 
Scott (p. 1138) ; Quantitative Determinations of Bclerotium rolfsii in the 
Soils of Sugar-beet Fields, by L. D. Leach (pp. 1138, 1139) ; Seed Transmission 
of Fusarium Yellows of Beans, by J. B. Kendrick (p. 1139) ; Evidence Sugges- 
tive of the Existence of a Filterable Stage of Bacterium tumefaciens^ by 

G. E. M. Clark (p. 1139) ; Nonsterile Soil Leachate Stimulating to Zoosporangia 
Production by Phytophthora sp,, by F. P. Mehrlich (pp. 1139, 114Q) ; Labora- 
tory Experiments on the Control of Brown Rot of Lemons, by L. J. Klotz, 

H. S. Fawcett, and L. L. Huillier (p. 1140) ; Some Factors Influencing the 
Character of Interaction Between Trichoderma and Other Soil Fungi, by R. 
Weindling (pp, 1140, 1141) ; Various Fungi Recently Found to be Parasitic 
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on RUizoctonia solani, by R. Weindling (p. 1141) ; The Use of Nitrogen Tri- 
chloride and Other Gases as Fungicides, by L. J. Klotz (p. 1141) ; A Survey 
Concerning a Native Pathogen, Armillaria mellea, by J. L. Hewitt (p. 1142) ; 
Experiments in Biological Control of Rhizoctonia Damping Off, by R. Weindling 
and H. S. Fawcett (p. 1142) ; Tobacco Mosaic on Spinach, by L. K. Jones 
(p. 1142) ; Heterothallism in Corn Rust, by R. F. Allen (pp. 1142, 1143) ; 
Heterothallism in Flax Rust, by R. F. Allen (p. 1143) ; The Parasitic Action 
of Omphalia sp. on Tissues of the Date Palm, by D. E. Bliss (p. 1143) ; A Case 
of Almond Blossom Infection by Coryneum heijerinckii Furnishing Inoculum 
the Following Year, by E. E. Wilson (pp. 1143, 1144) ; Localization of Symp- 
toms During the Early Stages of Curly-top Infection in the Sugar Beet, by 
K. Esau (p. 1144) ; The Rate of Spread of the Veinbanding Virus on Potatoes, 
by L. K. Jones (p. 1144) ; Types of Triclioderma Rot of Lemons and Oranges, 
by H. S. Fawcett and R. Weindling (p. 1144) ; Interspecific Anastomosis and 
the Origin of New Types in Imperfect Fungi, by H. N. Hansen and R. E. 
Smith (pp. 1144, 1145) ; Dematophora Root Rot, by Harold E. Thomas, H. N. 
Hansen, and H. Earl Thomas (p. 1145) ; The Relation of Carbon-nitrogen 
Ratio and High Acidity to Color Production by Fusarium Species, by A. W. 
Dimock (p. 1145) ; Canker on Chamaecyparis laicsoniana, by J. W. Hotson 
and D. E. Stuntz (pp. 1145, 1146) ; The Use of Oil-soluble Copper as a 
Fungicide, by E. R. de Ong (p. 1146) ; Downy Mildew of the Hop in California, 
by C. E. Scott and H. E. Thomas (p. 1146) ; Control of Soil Fungi by Fumiga- 
tion with Chloropicrin, by G. H. Godfrey (pp. 1146, 1147) ; New Economic 
Hosts of the Stem and Bulb Nematode, by G. H. Godfrey and C. E. Scott 
(p. 1147) ; The Use of Carborundum as an Abrasive in Plant-Virus Inocula- 
tions, by T. E. Rawlins and C, M. Tompkins (p. 1147) ; Soil Treatments for 
the Control of Cotton Root Rot Caused by Fhymatotriclium omnivorum, by 
R. B. Streets (pp. 1147, 1148) ; Some Factors Influencing the Sporulation of 
Certain Species of Pliytophtlwra, by L. J, Klotz and H. S. Fawcett (p. 1148) ; 
Physiologic Specialization in PhytopJithora Species, by F. P. Mehrlich (pp. 
1148, 1149) ; and Some Host Responses in Graft Transmissions of Dieback 
Streak of Tomatoes, by M. Shapovalov (p. 1149). 

[Plant disease studies by the Bnrean of Plant Industry] (Z7. 8. Dept. 
Agt\, Bur, Plant Indus, Rpt, 1934^ PP. 3, 4. 5, 6, 7, 10, 11. 12, 13. U, 15. 16, 17, 
18, 20, 21, 22, 23). — ^Brief summaries are given of the results of work on the 
breeding of sweet corn and popcorn for resistance to bacterial wilt ; damage to 
com kernels by Diplodia, Fusarium momliforme, and Basisporiwm gaUarum; 
wheat resistance to bunt, stem rust, leaf rust, and flag smut; control of the 
Columbia Basin foot rot of wheat (CercosporeTla lierpotrioJioides) ; barley 
resistance to scab; a soil-borne disease of milo; hybridizing rusts of wheat, 
rye, and grasses; selection of cotton for wilt resistance; control of cotton root 
rot and crazy top ; control of hop downy mildew by fleld practices and by the 
development of resistant varieties; selection of alfalfa for resistance to 
bacterial wilt; the Dutch elm disease; white pine blister rust; brown spot 
disease of pine seedlings; Pliytoplitliora root and collar disease of red pine; 
effect of mycorrhizas on the health of trees; prevention of stain, mold, and 
decay in logs and lumber; phony disease of peacli; control of pecan diseases; 
fruit spot (Gercowwu) of avocado; copper phosphate combined with bentonite- 
lime as a fungicide; southern celery mosaic; disease-resistant lettuce and 
melons; pufSness of tomatoes; control of bacterial canker of tomatoes; mosaic- 
tolerant bean; susceptibility of beans to mosaic diseases of white clover, alfalfa, 
and peas ; halo blight and powdery mildew of beans ; nematodes of sugar beet 
and shadscale; nematode associated with “.sore shin'* of cotton; curly top 
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“ resistenes ” ; curly top reduction by range improvement; curly top and leaf 
spot resistance in sugar beet ; biology of the sugarcane mosaic virus ; a serious 
new type of sugarcane mosaic; the control of tobacco mildew (blue mold) ; 
the factors influencing tobacco wlldflre and blackflre leaf spots ; and tolerance 
of crops to boron and factors influencing boron injury from irrigation water. 

Plant disease eradication [by the XT. S. Department of Agricnltiire] 
(17. 8, Dept. Agr., Bur, Ent. Rpt., 1934, PP- 12-16).— A summary is given of the 
work done in connection with barberry eradication (prevention of black stem 
rust), Butch elm disease eradication, phony peach eradication, white pine 
blister rust control, and citrus canker eradication. 

[Plant disease quarantines] {TJ. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Quar. Bpt, 19S4, 
pp. S4-S8j ^6-67) . — A summary is given of the work done to prevent the spread 
of narcissus eelworm (AnguilluUna dipsaci), black stem rust (Puccmia gramir 
nis), phony peach disease (virus), Woodgate rust (Peridermium sp.), and white 
pine blister rust (Cronartium rihicola) in the United States, as well as 
foreign plant quarantines. 

The Crop Protection Institute: Summary of progress, W. 0. O’Eane 
(Phytopathologg, 24 (1934), 9, pp. 104S-1053). — ^This article is a condensed 

summary of the progress and work of the Crop Protection Institute from the 
time of its organization, 12 yr. previously, up to January 1, 1034. The manner 
in which the board of governors, consisting of nine men, is constituted and 
the method followed in all of the research projects are stated. The artide 
concludes with a brief summary of the 47 research projects already undertaken. 

[Plant disease studies in California] (California Bta, [Bien.'l Rpt. 1933- 
34, pp. 39, 40, 41-43, 45. 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 76-72).— Brief reports are given 
of the results of studies on the following subjects: The ^tted wilt (virus) 
disease of tomatoes, lettuce, peppers, and other plants, including ornamentals; 
pea diseases; southern root rot (ScUrotium rolfsU) of sugar beets and its 
control ; the curly top of sugar beets ; development of smut-resistant and rust- 
resistant wheat varieties; seed treatment for barley stripe disease; control 
of mottle-leaf in citrus trees by zinc sulfate-lime sprays; psorosis or scaly 
bark, of citrus, a virus transmitted by budding ; the biological control of citrus 
damping-ofl by the use of certain soil fungi in acid soils; control of brown 
rot of citrus fruits by from 1 to 2 percent soda ash, trisodium phosphate, or 
sodium silicate ; spraying with zinc sulfate-lime for citrus brown rot prevention 
without danger of injury from cyanide fumigation of the trees ; tests of citrus 
stocks for disease resistance; experiments on “vaccination’* of dtrus trees 
against fungus attack; use of nitrogen trichlorite gas against citrus storage 
and transit decay; sun blotch (virus) of avocado; eradication of the date 
decline disease, due to a root rotting fungus, by means of soil disinfection 
and selection for resistance to this disease; control of water injury of Beglet 
Noor dates ; control of bacterial blight of English walnuts with bordeaux mix- 
ture; use of zinc sulfate against walnut yellows; a new southern California 
peach disease of unknown origin called “ the 1933 disease ” ; testing of stone 
fruit rootstocks for resistance to root knot nematode (Seterodera marioni) ; 
the relation of soil and tree treatments with compounds of iron, zinc, copper, 
etc., to deficiency diseases such as die-back, chlorosis, little leaf, and exanthema 
of orchard trees ; relation of winter eradication to fire blight control (BacUhia 
amylovorus) ; the importance of weather conditions and the lack of importance 
of infected beehives in relation to fire blight spread; and control of olive 
knot with bordeaux mixture. 

[Plant disease studies of the New York State Station] (New York State 
Sta. Rpt. 1934, pp. 24-^8, 29, 31, 32). — Summaries are given of work on crown 
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gall and hairy root of apple trees; the evaluation of different applications 
of lime-sulfur for apple scab in 1933 ; apple scab control in the Hudson Yalley ; 
red copper oxide as a spray and dust fungicide ; mosaic of string beans ; effect 
of the weather on seed decay, damping-off, and root rot; mosaic control in 
black raspberries; mild mosaic in Columbian purple raspberries; testing for 
mosaic klendusity in black raspberries; raspberry anthracnose control; potato 
seed treatment with yellow oxide of mercury; bacterial wilt of sweet com; 
root knot nematode of potatoes; and tests of canning crop and vegetable seeds 
for seed-borne diseases. 

Plant disease stndy employs new attack, J. G. Hobsfall (Farm Res, \Few 
York State Sta.J, 1 (1935), No. 2, p. 9, figs, 2 ). — ^The author discusses the im- 
portance of treatment to protect germinating seeds from soil-borne organisms, 
not merely from seed-borne pathogens. 

[Plant disease studies in West Virginia] (West Virginia Sta. Bui, 263 
(1934) f PP» 20, 24'’26, figs, 2 ), — ^Briefly summarized are the results of studies on 
black pox (Helminthosporium papulosum) and similar diseases of apples, black 
walnut canker (Nectria galligena), watermelon wilt fungus (Fusarium niveum), 
resistance of red cedars to rust (Opmnosporangluni) , and comparative studies 
of bordeaux mixture made in different ways. 

[Plant disease studies in Wyoming] (Wyoming Sta, Rpt, 1934, PP- 6, 7 ), — 
Brief reports are included of experiments with seed potato treatment for 
RMzootonia and scab, with notes on bacterial wilt of alfalfa and chlorosis 
(yellows) of cottonwoods. 

The antiquity of Puccinia graminis and Ustilago tritici in California, 
G. W. Hendby and H. N. Hansen (Phytopathology, 24 (1934), PP* 

1214 ). — ^This contribution from the University of California reports that sun- 
dried adobe bricks taken from a ruined chapel erected in California in 1T93 
and 1794 and restored in 1832 yielded well-preserved fragments of Little Club 
wheat (Tritiowm compactum humholdtii) bearing teliospores and urediospores 
of P. graminis and spores of U, tritici, thus establishing the presence of both 
in the State prior to 1832, a new early record. 

Phytopathological and taxonomic aspects of Opbiobolus, Pyrenophora, 
Helminthosporium, and a new genus, Gochliobolus, C. Drechsleb (Phyto^ 
pathology, 24 (1934), No, 9, pp, 953-983, figs, 3 ), — ^The author reviews the history 
of the taxonomic and nomenclatorial disposition of the collection of forms in- 
dicated in the title. He then discusses the morphological and developmental 
considerations on the basis of which these forms should be grouped. On ac- 
count of the localization of perithecia on culm bases, presence of superficial 
network of hyphae, and similarities In dimensions of asci and in dimensions, 
septatton, and arrangement of ascospores, the author regards 0. herpotrichus, 
O, graminis, and O. oryzinus as closely related to one another but without 
near affinity to the other forms under Ophioholus, 0, herpotriehus, which, due 
to its confusion with 0. graminis, has long retained an undeserved reputation 
for destructiveness In Europe, is reported for the first time as occurring widely 
in the United States on dead stems of quackgrass (Agropyron repens) in the 
spring. 

A number of species of OpMoholus have been connected with asexual stages 
of the Phoma type. The validity of this association received corroborative evi- 
dence when the author obtained no Helminthosporium stage in cultures of over 
a dozen species of OpMoholua isolated from herbaceous plants but did obtain 
pycnidia with two of them from dead stems of Ambrosia trifida. These two, 
O. fiUgidus and an undescribed species often confused with it, are compared 
and illustrated by drawings. 
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The forms hitherto grouped with OphioJ>olu>8, but characterized by spirally 
arranged ascospores and by an asexual stage of the Helminthosporium type 
with bipolar germination, are separated off under the name CocMioholics n. g., 
which is described with Latin diagnosis and for which the fungus causing leaf 
spot of maize (C. heterostt-ophua n. comb.) (E. S. E., 59, p. 842) is designated 
as type species. Here belong a considerable series of forms parasitic on grami- 
naceous and possibly cyperaceous hosts. 

The fungi having as asexual stages EeJminthosporiuni type spores with in- 
discriminate (not bipolar) germination (including Gylindro-Eelminthoaporium 
and Drechslem) are held not to belong to Opfiioholus nor to CoohlioMus, but 
if possessed of hard sclerotioid perithecia are referred to the recently rehabil- 
itated natural genus Pyrenophora. Here belong a number of important para- 
sites uf Gramineae. The genus Pleoapora is distinguished from PyrenopJiora on 
the basis of absence (in the former) of sclerotia or sclerotioid perithecia and 
Eelminthosporium type conidia and inclusion of Macrosporiuni type conidia. 

Medium for growth of pythiaceous fungi, F. P. Mehklich (Phytopathology, 
24 (f934)- ^o, 10, pp. — ^From the standpoint of ease of preparation, 

X)recise duplication, availability, clearness when used as a liquid medium or 
with agar, and excellence of vegetative growth and reproduction with such 
forms as Phytophthom, Xematosporangium, and Pyfhium, a medium of the 
following composition has given more satisfactory results than other media 
tried: 1 g KHaPO^. 0.5 g MgSO^, 1 g Bactopeptone (Difco standardized), 5 g 
Difco extract of malt (desiccated povrder), 15 g dextrose, 1 1 \vater, autoclaved 
30 min. at 13 lb. Fifteen g agar-agar (Difco standardized) may be added 
per liter. 

Immunity and anticancer vaccinotherapy in plants [trans. title], I. 
(tHeorghiu (Compt, Rend. tioc. BwL iParin], 109 {1932), Xo. 15, pp. 1387- 
1389 ). — ^Agar cultures of Bacterium tumefaciens heated to 60® C. and injected 
into Pelargonium apparently prevented infection when the plants were inocu- 
lated from 30 to 40 days afterward with virulent bacteria. When the vaccine 
was administered repeatedly at from 5- to 6-day intervals to plants with from 
4- to 6-month-old crown galls, the latter gradually dried up as the treatment 
continued. 

Conidial production in species of Cercospora in pure culture, C. M 
Nagel {Phytopathology, 24 (1934), A’o. 10, pp, 1101-1110, fig. 1 ). — ^In studies at 
the Iowa Experiment Station, new isolations and spore transfers from sporu- 
lating cultures of C. althaeina, C. avicularis, C. beticola, C. cruenta, C. davUtii, 
C. dubia, C. muhlenbergiae, C. moricola, C. ynirabilis, C. medricaginis, C. physali- 
dis, and C. setariae yielded abundant conidia under favorable conditions in 
36-72 hr., while transfers of mycelium, in general, gave only sterile grow'th. 
By transferring at definite intervals ranging from 4. to 6 days, conidium-produc- 
ing cultures were, in some cases, maintained as long as 3 mo. A medium 
favorable for sporulation of one species of Cercospora did not always prove 
equally favorable for other species. In preliminary experiments, using myce- 
lium transfers from stock cultures of C, beticola, C. dubia, C, davisii, and 
C. gebrina to 30 different kinds of media, no conidial production was observed. 

The production of perithecia in Ceratostomella ips Rumb, J. G. Leach 
(Phytopathology, 24 (1934), Xo. 9, pp. 1037-1040, fig. 1 ). — In studies at tlie 
Minnesota Experiment Station, some single ascospore cultures of C, ips formed 
both perithecia and conidia while others formed only conidia. When the latter 
cultures were mated in all possible combinations, no perithecia were pro- 
duced. When single conidia were isolated from cultures which produced 
perithecia, some produced perithecia while others produced only conidia. 
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Also when these single conidium cultures, producing only conidia, were mated 
in all combinations, no perithecia vs ere formed. These results would indicate 
that the loss of the ability to form perithecia in this fungus is due to some- 
thing other than segregation for sex. — (Courtesy Biol. Ahs.) 

Chlorosis of peaches and roses [tranSw title], G. B[eixaib] (Rev. Sort, et 
Agr. Afrique Roid, 38 (1934), A’o. 10, pp. 261-26 i). — Chlorosis due to nutritional 
and environmental factors is discussed. Sprinkling in the spring with a solu- 
tion of 4 g nitrate of soda, 5 g sulfate of potash, and 1 g sulfate of magnesium 
in 10 1 of water is suggested. 

A new species of Pestalotia on Podocarpns, R. W. G. Dennis (Phyto- 
pathology, 24 (1934), Xo. 9, pp. 1026-1028, fig. i).— A leaf spot of Podocarpus 
elongata is described and attributed to infection by Pestalotia podocarpi n. sp. 
A full description and a Latin diagnosis of the fungus are provided, — (Courtesy 
Biol. Ahs.) 

Identification of Phytophthora species, L. H. Leonian (West Virginia 8ta. 
Bui. 262 (1934), PP- 58, figs. 7). — ^After discussing the problem of classifying 
the genus Phytophthora, the author presents the results of his culture studies 
with approximately 100 isolates obtained from about 40 different species of 
plants and from soil, which, along with P. infestans, P. thaiictri, and P. 
phaseoli, include all the species of this genus tliat according to him have even 
a slight claim to taxonomic distinction. Solid and liquid media of described 
composition were used under uniform conditions. The effect of different concen- 
trations of malachite green from 1 : 2,000,000 to 1 : 12,000,000 on the growth of 
all strains is presented in a table, as is the effect of temperature (8®, 31®, 
35®, and 37® 0.). The ability of the different strains to produce sporangia 
and oogonia from ell-nourished mycelium in distilled water is reported. 
Records are given of the differential growth in the presence of 0.1 and 0.2 
percent tartaric acid and 0.25 percent anhydrous potassium carbonate. 

In the light of the data obtained, the author thoroughly discusses the mem- 
bers of this genus and their relationships, and deals with the effects on 
taxonomic concept of the dissociations which have been met with in the group, 
as, for example, the 90 dissociants of P. parasitica rhei with which he has 
worked. The remarkable behavior of one of these in successive cultures for 
over 6 yr. is diagrammed to show how far from permanently fixed the charac- 
teristics may be. 

The author is inclined to believe, as a result of his experiences, that there 
are but three “ good ” species in Phytophthora, namely, P. infestans, P. ooc- 
torum, and P. palmivora, but in view of the advantage of narrower identifi- 
cation of recognizable subdivisions within these three, he differentiates 22 dis- 
tinct species and varieties and presents a taxonomic key, based on the data 
resulting from his experiments and on dependable information obtained by 
other workers, by which these may be distinguished from each other. 

The original should be consulted for the detailed discussion of the species 
of Phytophthora appearing in previous literature and for ihe author's individual 
disposition of them. 

A contribution to the method of the estimation of the infection of soil 
by Plasmodiophora brassicae Wor., T. 1. Fedotova (Inst. Zashch. Rast., 
Trudy Zashch. Rast. (Lenin Acad. Agr. Sci. U. 8. 8. R., Inst. Plant Protect., Bui. 
Plant Protect.), Phytopceth., No. S (1933), pp. 51-83, pi. 1, figs. 6; Eng. dbs., 
pp. SI, 82). — ^Methods are described for rapid routine examination of soil 
samples as a basis for deciding what preventive measures are warranted. 
Direct spore counts are made from a soil suspension, or spores are washed out 
of the soil sample and counted. Spore vitality is determined by using a sugar 
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solution which plasmolyzes those still alive. Soil samples kept over 4 days 
indoors were found unsatisfactory. 

A contribution to the knouledige of the influence of soil factors on the 
development of Plasmodiophora in Oruciferae, N. A. NAUMO^A {Imt 
ZashcJi. Rast.^ Trudy ZobJich. Rast, {Lenin Acad. Agr. Sci. U. b'. iS. -K., Jnat. 
Plant Protect, But Plant Protect), PhytopatJi., No. 3 {1933), pp. 32-50, pis. 3, 
Jigs. 2; Eng. aJ)S., pp. 47, 43 — Susceptibility to clubroot was found to depend 
on the degree of soil infestation ; the physical and chemical make-up, moisture 
content, and reaction of the soil; and the anatomical structure of the host 
plant as influenced by environmental factors. Soil neutrality and 80 percent 
moisture content were nearly optimum for attack. The infection range lay 
between pH 5.7 and 8,4 and between 45 and lOO percent soil moisture content. 

The Polyporaceae of New York State (pileate species) , J. Ii. Lowe {N. Y. 
State Col. Forestry, Syracuse Univ., Tech Pub. 4I {1934), PP- 142, figs. 2 ). — 
This contains detailed descriptions, with measurements and notes, of 140 
species of pileate polypores. Keys, a glossary, and a combined host and fungus 
index aid in the identiflcation of tlie fruiting bodies of these wood destroyers. 

White pycnia and aecia of Puccinia graminis, R. U. Cotter {Phyto- 
pathology. 24 {1934), No. 10, pp. 1121, 1122). — In cooperative studies between 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the Minnesota Experiment Station, 
when leaves of barberry {Berber is vulgaris) were inoculated with teliospores 
from a certain collection of rusted Agrostis alba, approximately one-fourth 
of the resulting pycnia were wliite, the remaining three-fourths being of the 
noimal yellow type. Aecia produced as a result of whiteX white pycnial 
“crosses” were white, but those resulting from whiteXjellow crosses were 
yellow. Except for the absence of color, white aecia were normal in appearance. 
The white aeeiospores geminated normally, but the results of inoculations 
were inconclusive. — {Courtesy Biol. Abs.) 

The relation of XTromyces caladii and other rusts to their hosts, M. A. 
Rice {Bui. Torrey Bot Club, 61 {1934) f No. 3, pp. 155-162, pis. 3). — The author 
questions, in tlie light of her studies, the interpretation given by Dufrenoy 
lE. S. R., 67, p. 689) in reference to the relation of host cells and haustoria. 
She believes that U. caladii neither penetrates nor plasmolyzes tlie host 
cytoplasm. 

** Galvanizing ” soil to stop damping-off, J. G. Horsfall {Farm Res. 
[A"ezf York State Sta.). 1 (1935). No. 2, pp. 1, 2, fig. 1). — ^This is a popular 
presentation of the results of work to And some relatively noniujurious 
chemical that could be applied to the surface of the soil as a supplement to 
seed treatment. Zinc oxide spread over the surface of the soil after planting, 
at the rate of 0.75 oz. per square foot, controlled damping-off well, provided the 
seed was previously treated with red copper oxide or zinc oxide to prevent 
preemergence attack. 

The evaluation of chemical analyses for the estimation of smoke injury 
[trans. title], F. Beeas^ (Neuheit. Gcb. Pflanzenschutz., 27 {1934), No. 6, pp. 
139, 14O). — ^Analyses of plants of the same ^ecies from the same location at 
different times of day showed such variations that it is held necessary always 
to take samples at the same time of day if the analytical results are to be 
comparable. 

The inability of Aplanobacter insidiosum to enter alfalfa seedlings in 
the absence of wounds, G. L. Peltesr {Phytopathology, 24 {1934), No. 9, pp. 
1044, 1045).— The possible spread of alfalfa wilt by soil water was tested by 
growing Grimm seedlings in the greenhouse at the Nebraska Experiment Sta- 
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tion so that unwounded and iminoculated seedlings received all tbeir water as 
run-off from infected seedlings. At tlie end of 5 mo. no new infection occurred. 
About 2,500 plants were used. It is concluded that the bacteria were unable to 
infect in the absence of fresh wounds. — {Couriegy Biol, Al)g,) 

Barley smut control and certified seed, M. L. IIuttle [Xebel] {Farm Reg, 
[Xew York State Sta.], 1 (19S5), Ko, 2, p, 2, figs. 7). — ^Based on the results of 
studies already published (B. S. B., 71, p. 490), the suggestion is given that 
seed treatment should be more extensively used and that with certified seed 
care should be taken that the seed bags and seeder are not contaminated. 

Present status of cabbage improvement ivith regard to kraut type and 
disease control, J. C. Walker {Canner, 7i (1932), Xo. 11, II, p, 51 ). — ^Xhis 
summarizes popularly the results of 10 yr. of cabbage breeding work for re- 
sistance to cabbage yellows conducted by the Wisconsin Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the TJ. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Infection of Zea mays and various other Gramineae by the celery virus 
in Florida, F. L. Wellman {Phytopathology, 24 (1934), Xo. 9, pp. 1035-1037, 
fig. 1 ). — ^Plants of maize (Z. mayg), teosinte {Euchlaena mexivaiia), sweet, 
milo, and kafir sorghums (Eolcug sorghum), wheat (Triticum aestivum), and 
i-ye (Becale cereale) were all successfully infected with celery virus 1 (E. S. R., 
72, p. 496) by using from 15 to 20 viruliferous Aphis gossypU per plant. A 
stripe on maize occurring in the field in Florida was found due to this virus. 
It differed from the white stripe of corn in Cuba, as determined by a eompail- 
son of symptoms both in Florida and Cuba. Percgri7}ig mwidis was found not 
to be a vector of the celery virus stripe, while it is known to be the important 
carrier of the Cuban white stripe. Celery virus 1 was found attacking several 
crops in Cuba, but was not found there on maize . — (Courtesy Biol, Ahs.) 

The mode ot entrance of TJstilago zeae into corn, J, M. Walter {Phyto- 
pathology, 2i (1934), ^ 0 . 9. pp. 1012-1020, figs. 2 ). — ^Plants of 4 standard 
varieties of 12 selfed lines of corn (Zea mays) were inoculared with U. eeae 
in various ways, principally in the young leaf spirals by the hypodermic syr- 
inge method. After processing by the paraflSn method these plants were 
studied microscopically for penetration by the germ tubes of the fungus. It 
was found that the germ tubes enter the plant by direct penetration through 
the epidermis of young cells and are attracted little, if any, by the stomata. 
Chlamydospores, as well as sporidia, pve rise to germ tubes that penetrate the 
host directly and without evidence of promycelium production. Even though 
numerous and varied studies were made of inoculated silks stained fresh with 
thionine, no case of entrance through style and stigma was observed. Atten- 
tion is called to the possible relation of a necrosis of heavily inoculated tissues 
to resistance of com to TJ. zeae. — (Courtesy Biol. Aha.) 

The inheritance of Fusarium wilt re.sistance in flax, C R. Burnham 
(Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron.. 24 (1932), Xo. 9, pp. 73i-748, figs. 2 ). — ^Tliis con- 
tribution from the Wisconsin Experiment Station reports that tests showed cer 
tain flax strains to be completely susceptible to F. Uni, others highly resistant, 
and still others intermediate. The organism was successfully isolated from 
stems of plants of a resistant strain which appeared completely healthy. The 
possible existence of different factors for resistance was indicated. 

Horseradish black root disease and its control [trans. title], G. Kosff 
and K. B5NIN6 (Prakt. Bl. Pflanzenbau u. Pfianzensclmts, 11 (1934), yo. 12, 
pp. 275-277, figs. 2).— *The disease caused by TertioilUum dahliae is described. 
All environmental factors unfavorable to the growth of horseradish were 
found to favor the disease and vice versa. Selection of favorable soil types, 
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planting of cuttings free from vascular discoloration, use of clean soil for 
holding cuttings previous to planting, and crop rotation are suggested. The 
possibility of field selection for resistance is suggested. 

Big vein, a disease of lettuce, I. C. Jaggeb and N. Chandler (Phyto- 
pathology, 24 (1984), ^ 0 . 11, pp. 1258-1256, fig, — Big vein causes striking, 
enlarged, light yellow leaf veins, with more or less stunting of affected plants. 
Evidence is given that the disease is soil borne. It is becoming prevalent 
in California and Arizona on heavier soils where lettuce is grown with little 
or no rotation. The nature of the disease is undetermined, but a virus is 
suggested . — (Courtesy Biol, Abs,) 

Disease resistance in Allium fistulosum, E. L. Felix (Phytopathology, 23 
(1933), Xo. 1, pp. 109, 110 ).— this species belong several varieties of onions, 
Including Winlerhecke (White Welsh) and Nebuka strains. Resistance to 
Urocystis cepulae, Phoma terrestris, and Peronospora schXeideni proved high 
in certain representatives of this species. 

Pea diseases and their control, L. h. Harter, W. J. ZAUMEYiaa, and B. L. 
Wade (U. 8, Dept Agr., Farmers^ Bui. 1185 (193 f), pp. [3]+25, figs. 13 ). — 
This presents, for the benefit of growers, the general situation relative to the 
pea industry in the United States and the losses sustained from diseases. 
It dicusses the manner in which the various diseases are disseminated and 
outlines the relation of farm practices to disease control, with particular refer- 
ence to seed disinfection and crop rotation. 

The main portion of the publication is devoted to a popular description of 
the principal pea diseases, with a discussion of the life history, mode of dis- 
semination, and the most effective practical control measures available. The 
diseases dealt with are Ascochyta blight (due to three species), bacterial blight 
(Bacterium pisi). Fusarium wilt (F. orthocerus pisi), near wilt (due to an 
undescribed organism), root rots (caused by various fungi), root knot (Hetero- 
dera marioni), Septoria blight (8. pisi), powdery mildew (Erysiphe polygoni), 
anthracnose (CoUctotrichum pisi), downy mildew (Peronospora viciae), and 
mosaic (virus). 

Studies on the common potato scab and its causal organisms [trans. 
title], P. W1NGERBER6 {Kuhn Arch., 33 (1932), pp. 258-295, figs. 3). — ^Thirty- 
seven different strains of Actinomyces were isolated from scabby potatoes or 
from sectors in cultures and compared with 4 strains obtained from the 
Central Bureau in Baarn, Netherlands. The relationships of these to various 
external factors and cultural conditions proved to be very diverse. While 
some preferred alkaline reaction, there were also those that were not sensitive 
to acid conditions. Differences in utilization of different sources of nitrogen 
and differences in diastatic action were found. The resistance to scab appeared 
to rest on a purely physiological basis and could not be determined without 
the aid of the pathogen. The relative resistance of a variety could be deter- 
mined quickly by the character of infection on young stems in soil treated 
with spore suspensions. 

Aphid transmission of potato yellow dwarf, K. Koch (Phytopathology, 24 
(1934), Xo, 10, pp. 1126, 1121 ). — ^That the natural vector of yellow dwarf is 
probably Mysus persicae is indicated by the high percentage of transmission 
obtained with this insect in greenhouse trials at the University of Wisconsin, 
as Judged by the characteristic development of rusty discoloration in the 
stem pith. Mostly negative results were obtained from attempts at transmission 
by Macrosiphum solanifoUi and with Thrips tabad. 

The copper test for distinguishing sound and degenerated potatoes 
[trans. title], H. Bechhold, W. Gerlaoh, and F. Erbb (Angew. Cheni., 41 
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(1934)i yo. 2, pp. 26-30, figs, 3). — ^The authors report the results of efforts to 
learn the mechanism of the copper test already referred to (B. S. R., 71, p. 
22). In this method strips of copper about 0.6 mm thick, 10-13 mm wide, and 
50-80 mm long were stuck into the tubers, which were placed for 7-S hr. in a 
moist chamber at 37°-38® C., then kept at about 2U® some 16 hr. The copper 
strips were then pulled out, the tubers cut lengthwise, and the degree of dis- 
coloration observed. 

In healthy tubers a black discoloration extends into the flesh some dis- 
tance out from the puncture, while in devitalized tubers little or no dis- 
coloration occurs. Chemical analysis showed that dissolved copper occurred 
only in the blackened tissue and W’as equally distributed therein. Furthermore, 
within the blackened tissue the copper concentrations were no higher in the 
high vitality tubers than in the degenerated ones. 

The authors conclude that since, in tubers of high vigor, the blackening 
(melanin-formation) started from the point of injury as a chain reaction, 
the copper acts in the discolored zone as a catalyzer. With the degenerated 
tubers, the chain reaction does not take place. Spectroscopic analysis indicated 
that copper displaces the potassium normally present in the tubers. 

The occurrence of stem rot of rice in California, E. C. Tuixis, J. W. 
JoxES, and L. L. Davis {Phyio pathology. 24 {,1934), 9, p. 1041)- — Stem rot 

of rice ( LeptospJiaen'a aalvinii) has been found for the flrst time in plats 
at the Biggs Rice Field Station, Biggs, Calif., and in commercial fields in 
that State. The disease was apparently introduced into the State on seed 
of Early Prolific rice from Arkansas ii 1931. — {Coui'tesg Bioh Ahs.) 

Panicles of Rexoro rice injured at emergence by sun scald, B. C. TuiiUS, 
A. L. Smith, and A. G. Johnson {Phytopathology, 2} (193}), Xo. 9, pp, 10 }3, 
104\)- — Sunscald of panicles of Rexoro rice as observed in rice fields south of 
Lake Charles, La., is described. The injury appeared immediately after emer- 
gence of the panicles and was undoubtedly caused by high temperatures and 
somewhat increased wind velocities on clear, bright days. The same type of 
injury had been observed on this variety previously at the Bice Experiment 
Station at Crowley. — {Courtesy Biol. Abs.) 

Distribution of downy mildew mycelium in spinach fruits, L. D. Leach 
and H. A. Boethwick {Phytopathology, 2} (1934), Xo. 9, pp. 1021-1023, 
figs. 2). — ^This paper from the University of California, at Davis, reports that 
the mycelium of Peronospora effusa occurs in abundance in the outer portion 
of the calyx tube of infected spinach fruits. From the base of the calyx tube 
the mycelium enters the ovule through the funiculus, and from this point 
spreads throughout most of the integument, thus enveloping the ovule. The 
nucellus is invaded by mycelium that enters through the chalaza. No evidence 
of seed transmission was obtained from limited germination trials with in- 
fected seed. — {Coui-tesy Biol. Abs.) 

Observations on the influence of rainfall on the development of the 
heart rot of the sugar beet [trans. title], G. Fron {Compt, Rend. Acad. Agr. 
France, 20 (1934), Xo. 27, pp, 883-888 ) .—Keart rot of sugar beet with which 
Phoma tabifica has been thought associated is held to be intimately tied up 
with soil moisture deficiencies, w’hich, in turn, may be due to low soil moisture 
reserves resulting from subnormal winter rainfall. 

Some pathological observations on sugar cane X sorghum hybrids in 
Florida, B. A. Bourne {Phytopathology, 2} (1934), Xo. 11, pp. 13JU 1315 ). — 
The susceptibility of 58 hybrids between sugarcane (P. O. J. 2725) and the 
Rolcus sorghum saccharatus variety Texas Seeded Ribbon to certain diseases 
occurring on the pai*ent grasses was studied at the Florida Experiment Station. 

aiS679— 33 3 
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Approximately two-thirds were found susceptible to the cane diseases due to 
Helminthosporium ocellum and H. stenospilum, one-third to brown spot (Ocrcos- 
pora lontjipes), and one-fourth to the red rot of the sheath (Gollctotrtdnon 
faJcatum) . So far none hare become infected with cane mosaic or the sorahum 
rust {Puccmia: purpurea) on Okeechobee muck soil. — (Courtesy Bioh Ahs.) 

Types of mosaic on sugar cane in Louisiana, E. M. SxJMMEns (Phyiopa- 
tfioJogy, 24 (1934), 9, pp, 1040-1042, fig. i).— Four tM)es of sugarcane mosaic 

have been differentiated on the basis of symptoms, which are described, pro- 
duced by inoculations on seedling variety C. P. 28/CO and Louisiana Purple 
(Co. 281). Type 1 has been collected only from four C. P. seedlings, type 2 
from all varieties tested except P. O. J. 213. tjpe 3 from Co. 281 only, and 
type 4 from Co. 281 and all collections of P. 0. J. 213. Whether these four 
types of mosaic are the expressions of individual strains of the same virus 
or whether they represent distinct virus diseases is jet to be determined. — 
(Courtesy Biol, Abs,) 

Sugarcane mosaic in Antioquia [trans title], R. Mejia (Bol Agr, [Medel- 
lin, Colombia), 8 \1934\. Z.Of. pp. pi. 11.— The occurrence of sugarcane 
mosaic in Antioquia, Colombia, is reported. The symptoms are described and 
distinguished from those of other disorders. Existing information on control 
is summarized. 

[Tobacco downy mildew or blue mold control] (TJ. 8 , Dept Agr,, Sec, 
Aar. Rpt,, 193), p. 92 1 — Bn^f reference i*< made to the results of experiments 
on the use of warm night temperatures for the prevention of the disease in 
seedbeds. 

Dotvny mildew (blue mould) of tobacco* — I, The influence of over- 
wintered plants; n, Wild hosts; and m, Spraying, A. Y. Hill and H. R. 
Akgell (Jour. Council Sci, and Indus. Res. [Aust), 6 (1933), Xo. 4, PP- 200-268, 
pi. 1, fig. 1). — ^Diseased tobacco plants were found to carry downy mildew 
through the winter and to act as sources of seedbed infection, yicotinna 
glauca and X. suaveolens are reported to be wide-spread wild hosts in Australia. 
Spraying seedlings with 2-2-^ bordeaux mixture did not give effective control 
near other disease sources. Dry air and soil conditions prevented the disease 
from becoming destructive. Isolated seedbeds did not develop early outbreaks 
of downy mildew. — (Courtesy Biol. Abs.) 

Inheritance of ability to localize tobacco-mosaic virus, F. O. Holmes 
(Phytopathology, 24 (1934). Xo. 9. pp. 98\-.1002, figs. .3). — “ L<M-aLzation <»f to- 
bacco mosaic virus in Capsicum frustescens. the garden pepper, was found to 
be determined by a dominant Mendelian factor. In plants possessing this 
factor the virus increased in tis^sues at the site of inoculation and caused the 
appearance of numerous necrotic spots of small size, with early abscission of 
the inoculated leaf and subsequent healthy growth of the plant to maturity. 
The recessive allelomorph allowed sj'stemic spread of virus, stunting of plant, 
mottling and distortion of leaves, and reduced yield of fruit. 

“ Somewhat similar genetic factors, determining necrotic response, were 
found in a number of Xicotiana species and in Solanum melongenaJ' 

Multiplication of the viruses of tobacco and aucnba mosaics in growing 
excised tomato root tips, P. R. White {Phytopathology, 2) {193)), Xo. 9, pp, 
1003-1011. fig. 1). — A method has been developed for the cultivation of the 
viruses of tobacco mosaic and aucuba mosaic in isolated root tips grown in 
vitro in a nutrient medium (E. S. R,, 71, p. 28). The viruses have multiplied 
actively under controlled, aseptic conditions, in the apparent absence of chloro- 
phyR, and without the production of obvious symptoms. The method provides 
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a simple means of maintaining stocks of these two viruses in a state of active 
multiplication, jet free from danger of contamination with other viruses. 

Chemical studies on the virus of tobacco mosaic. — Some effects of 
trypsin, W. Stanlet (Pltylopathology, 2i (1934), Xo. 10, pp. 10oo-1085, 
figs. S). — ^The decrease in infectivity of the virus of tobacco mosaic on addition 
of trypsin, as measured on Xicotiana gliUinosa and piiaseoUis cut gar is, is held 
not to be due to the proteolytic activity of the trypsin because these studies 
showed (1) that the loss in infectivity was immediate, (2) that it could take 
place over a wide range of H-ion concentrations, including some at which 
trypsin is inactive proteolytically, and (3) that the infectivity of the virus 
could be regained by heat, by dilution, or by digestion and removal of trypsin. 
A similar loss of the infectivity was found to take place on addition of trypsino- 
gen or globin, proteins which possess no proteolytic activitj, but which, like 
trypsin, have isoelectric points above pH 7. Virus, sufficiently concentrated so 
that it produced lesions on P. vulgaris when diluted 10"^, did not affect the rate 
of diffusion of trypsin through a Northrop-Anson cell at a concentration of 
about 1 mg of trypsin nitrogen per cubic centimeter. It was possible to pre- 
pare a trjpsin virus solution that produced no lesions on ijlants of P. vulgaris 
but produced many lesions when tested on plants of X. gliitinosa having about 
an equal susceptibility to untreated virus. The decrease of the infectivity of 
this virus on addition of trypsin was demonstrated uijon a number of different 
species belonging to the genera Xicotinna, Datura, P1ia<colu8, PJiysalis, So- 
lanum, and Capsicum. Infectivity was similarly decreased by trypsin in trials 
with a masked and a yellow strain of tobacco mosaic, aueiiba mosaic, severe 
etch, tobacco ring spot, ordinary cucumber mosaic, and a yellow strain of 
cucumber mosaic virus. 

Tryiosin sprayed or rubbed on the leaves of plants of K. glviinosa, X. tahacum 
Turkish, and Phas^olusm vulgaris markedly lowered their susceptibility to the 
virus, but the plants became susceptible again upon washing the trypsin from 
the. leaves with-water. Trypsin showed, an inhibitory effect if it was admin- 
istered by either rubbing or spraying within about 30 min. after the inoculation 
of the leaf with virus. AsVS whole, the results seemed to indicate that this 
loss of infectivity was due •cljiefly to the action of trypsin on the plant rather 
than on the virus. 

Cytological changes in the callus of the graft union in connection with 
curly top in tomatoes, J. Dufb£noy and M. Shapovalov {Phytopathology, 2^ 
il93t), No. 10, pp. 1116-1118, figs. 2). — Approach graft, made to unite a healthy 
tomato plant with one which is infected by the curly top virus, results in a 
callusing permitting a passage of the virus through a few meristematic cells 
bridging over degenerated cells. Incidentally, it was noted that cells more 
deeply situated in the callus accumulate calcium oxalate crystals in their 
vacuolar solution, — (^Courtesy Biol. Ahs.) 

Application of stream double refraction in the identification of streak 
diseases of tomato, W. N. Takahashi and T. E. IIa\vlins {Phytopathology, 24 
{1034\, No. 10. pp. 1111-1115). — In studies at the California Experiment Sta- 
tion juice from streaked tomato plants infected with a combination of tobacco 
mosaic and potato latent viruses exhibited a stream double refraction indis- 
tinguishable from that shown by plants infected with tobacco mosaic alone. 
Juice from plants infected with die-back streak (spotted wilt) exhibited a 
stream double refraction indistinguishable from that shown by juice from 
normal plants. It is held that the stream double refraction technic (E. S. B., 
69, p. 673) may therefore be used in the rapid identification of these streak 
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Notes on the control of transit and storage decays of tomatoes by the 
use of chemical washes, W. S. Poste (Pliytopathologii, 2i (103i), Xo. 11, pp, 
1304-1312). — The relative effectively e«:s of 21 different chemical washes in con- 
trolling tomato fruit rots caused by Phoma destnictiva, Rhizoctonia solani, 
and Phyfophthora toTC'itris was tested on commercial sample^ of mature green 
Florida winter tomatoes in storage. With nearly all the solutions tested, 
a 3-min. soak at llo®-122* F. before storing resulted in a great reduction 
in the number of fruits infected from surface-borne inoculum found at the 
end of 0-17 days’ storage and produced no observable injury. Most of the 
infections that developed were natural infections that could not be detected 
when the fruits were put in storage, and part of them could not be inhibited 
by the most effective washes tested. 

One percent borax la 1 : 300 commercial formaldehyde gave the best average 
results but was nearly equaled by a number of other washes, including, e. g., 
1:300 formaldehyde and combinations of this with K alum, Ca(C10)a, or 
both, 1 percent CaCClOla with 1 percent K alum or borax, and 1 percent K 
alum alone. One-tenth percent HgCL used as a check did not surpass the 
best nonpoisonnub treatments. Rinsing did not reduce effectiveness enough 
to warrant its elimination after the treatment. Ethylene gas as used to 
accelerate the coloring of tomatoes had no effect on the development of 
rots. 

Tests on wheat bunt in 1932 [trans. title], G. Tiennot-Botjbgin (Rev. 
Path. Teg. et Eni. Agr.. 19 {1032), Xo. 8-10. pp. 237-284, pi. 1, figs. 4). —The 
effects on the ^alious plant organs, on respiration, transpiration, and rust 
susceptibility were studied, U'^ing the variety Bon Fermier. 

Treatment of wheat bunt [trans. title], G. Arnaud and M. Gaudineau 
(Compt. Rend. Acad. Agr. France, 19 (1933), Xa. 13, pp. 403-469). — ^The relative 
resistance of a number of summer and winter varieties is given. Pathogeni- 
cally specialized strains of the parasite were found. 

Experiments on the effectiveness of Davlitini ” and other seed treat- 
ments in controlling wheat smut (Tilletia), B. Eokoiios (Inst. Kallit. 
Fyton Thessalonike Epist. Belt. 17 {1934), pp. [Id]), — ^W’ithout reducing germi- 
nation Davlitini, a copper carbonate dust, controlled bunt as effectively as 
copper sulfate solutions. 

Notes on experiments with wheat foot rot [trans. title], E. Foex and 
E. Rosella (Coutpt. Rend. Acad. Agr. France, 19 (1933), Xo. 13. pp. 470-474 ). — 
The relation of time of seeding, of j^acing, and of sulfuric acid treatment 
to attack by Cenosporclla herpotriclioides is presented. 

Foot and root rots of wheat in Australia: The influence of the com- 
bined action of Fusarium cnlmomm (W. G. Sm.) Sacc. and Urocystis 
tritici Eoem. on the occurrence of seedling blight, W. L. Geach (Jour. 
Council Sci. and Indus. Res. [JLw*/.], 6 (1933), Xo. 4, PP- 269-278, pi. 1). — Con- 
siderable seedling blight occurred among wheat plants grown in a greenhouse 
in unsterilized soil from grain inoculated with U. tritici. The affected plants 
yielded Fusarium spp., generally F. culmorum, or Helminthosporium sativum, 
or both. More seedling blight occurred when a mixture of spores of Z7. tritici 
and F. culmorum was used for seed inoculation than when either of these 
organisms was used alone. Under field conditions, varieties highly resist- 
ant to TJ. tritici were only comparatively resistant to seedling blight caused 
by the combined attack of F. culmorum and V. tritici. Thus these two or- 
ganisms acting together under ordinary field conditions are partly responsible 
for poor stands.— (CoMrtesi/ Biol. Ahs.) 
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The effect of mildew infection on the response of wheat-leaf tissues 
normally resistant to leaf rust, C. 0. Johnston {Phytopathology, 24 {1934), 
Xo, 9, pp. 1040, 104s, fig. 1). — ^Large normal uredia of Puccinia triticina were 
observed to develop on the leaves of normally resistant wheat plants in locah 
ized areas previously infected with mildew {Erysiphe graminis) . Leaf tissues 
outside of mildewed areas maintained their normal high type of resistance to 
leaf last— {Courtesy Bioh Ahs.) 

The wedge graft as a means of controlling overgrowths at the union 
of nursery apple trees, R. P. Suit {Phytopathology, 24 {1934), ^0. 10, pp, 
lOBG^llOO, fig. 1). — ^The results of experiments conducted over a period of 3 yr. 
in 7 nurseries in 5 different States showed that the wedge graft was preferable 
to the whip and double-tongue grafts in the control of overgrowths at the 
union. The varieties Wealthy, Yellow Transparent, Whitney, and Duchess 
showed greater benefit from the wedge graft than Jonathan, Grimes Golden, 
and Delicious. 

The use of nurserymen’s tape as a wrapper for the grafts gave better results 
than the use of waxed string. The strength of the union of the wedge graft 
compared favorably with that of the whip and double-tongue grafts, while the 
stand of trees obtained with the wedge graft showed no marked difference 
from that obtained with the whip graft and was higher than that obtained 
with the double-tongue grafts. 

Investigation of factors affecting advance of certain ** apple-spot 
fungi within the host tissue, F. M. Cabteb {Ann. Bot. [London'], 48 {1934), 
No. 190, pp. 363-394, fig»- 19). — ^Isolates of Pleospora, Alternarla, Polyopeus, and 
Fusarium from apples were grown on a medium with varying amounts of glu- 
cose, fructose, and sucrose plus varying amounts of malic acid and asparagine. 
In general, the sugar concentrations used did not alter the growth rates, but 
increasing concentrations of malic acid depressed them. The effect of aspara- 
gine varied with the species and with the amount of acid. The decreasing 
acidity of apples in storage appeared to be the most important factor favor- 
ing the spread of the fungi in the tissues. 

Observations on the occurrence and development of the apricot Monilia 
in 1931 and 1932 in Vaucluse: Method of control [trans. title], M. Anbes 
and P. H. Joessel {Rev. Path. Tig. et Ent. Agr., 19 {1932), No. 8-10, pp. 248- 
252). — ^The severity of the disease caused by Sclerotinia cinerea is discussed, 
and success in control is reported from the employment of pruning to produce 
an open top with scattered rather than clustered fruit, from the removal at 
pruning time of all mummies and infected twigs, and from the use of bordeaux 
mixture applied first when the winter buds are opening, again when the flower 
buds are about to open, and last when the shucks fall. 

The results of treatment tests for the control of Goryneum of the 
apricot [trans, title], P. H, Joessel and M. Anees {Rev. Path. Teg. et Ent. Agr., 
19 {1932), No. 8-10, pp. 253-255, pi. I).— Two seasons’ work in Taueluse proved 
the effectiveness of spraying at the time of ^uck fall with bordeaux or bur- 
gundy mixture containing 2 percent copper sulfate, or with neutral copper 
acetate 0.5 percent. 

Water-table effects. — The gumming and death of plum trees, A. Fihet 
{Egypt Min. Agr., Tech, and 8ci. 8erv. Bui. 14I {1934), PP- [3]-fS5, pis. 21).— 
This trouble of stone fruit trees in Egypt was studied by survey methods and 
by observations made in an experimental planting of 14 plum varieties worked 
on 4 different stocks. The disease is held to be associated with rise of the 
water table in relation to the depth of rooting and to the physical properties 
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of the subsoil. Injury was least in the case of trees (»n Mariana rootstocks 
and with the scion varieties America, Japanese Gold, Climax, and Mariana. 
Wickson proved the most subject to the disease. Low water table and deei> 
drainage are advised. 

A disease of the English Morello cherry caused by Bacterium pruni, 
J. C. DirsEGAir (Jour. Apr. Rea. [U. S.h 49 (1934)^ A’o. 8, pp, 7}5-75'/, figs. 4).— 
The symptoms produced by B. pruni on the leaves, fruit, fruit stems, and twigs 
of the English Morello cherry are described. It was found that the pathogen 
presumably overwinters in the tissues of the twigs. The appearance of the 
primary infections was found to depend upon environmental factors and to 
vary from season to season. Secondary infections on the leaves, fruit stems, 
and twigs may occur throughout the growing season. They were found to be 
Somewhat common on small green cherries, but were observed only occasionally 
after the fruit had begun to turn color. 

The pathological histology of the disease on the fruit is discussed. The bac- 
teria eventually caused a complete destruction of all the cells in the invaded 
region from the epidermis to the stone, whereas the injury caused by the same 
organism in peach and plum rarely invades the fleshy tissue of the fruit, since 
in these fruits a periderm is initiated, and the diseased portion is separated 
from the other tissues by wound cork. In the English Morello cherry no evi- 
dence of wound cork has been observed, but the parenchyma cells lying between 
the invaded and the healthy tissues were found to become meristematic, pro- 
ducing a compact mass of cells smaller than normal which appeared to prevent 
further invasion. 

The disease has been identified only on specimens from Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Iowa, but is thought to be wide-spread. The similarity between the symp- 
toms produced on the leaves by B. pruni and Coccomgces hieimlis and the 
unusual symptoms on the mature fruit are thought to have delayed its recogni- 
tion as a distinct disease. 

Influence of rootstocks on the susceptibility of sweet cherry to the 
buckskin disease. T. E, RAT^LI^s and K. G. Pabklr {Phytopathology, 24 
{1934) j So. 9, pp. 1029-1031). — ^This contribution fi’om the Unhersity of Cali- 
fornia reports that sweet cherry trees on Mazzard and Morello stocks are very 
susceptible to natural infection with the buckskin disease, while those on 
Mahaleb stocks appear to be resistant. Trees on all of these stocks may readily 
be infected by grafting with diseased Napoleon scions, but the symptoms differ, 
depending on the rootstocks used. Trees on Mazzard and Morello stocks carry 
conical fruits that shrivel just before ripening, with pedicels that are shorter 
than normal, and leaves that may be smaller than normal but do not exhibit 
any visible chlorosis. Diseased trees on Mahaleb stocks, however, usually 
carry fruits normal in form that do not shrivel before ripening, while the leaves 
usually become very chlorotic. When an infected Napoleon scion was placed 
on one limb of a Mahaleb seedling and a healthy Napoleon scion on another 
limb, the inlection did not pass through the Mahaleb seedling to the healthy 
scion. — {Courtesy Biol. Ahs.) 

A parasite of the grape mildew (Trichothecium plasmoparae) [trans. 
title], P, Viaia and P. Maesais (Ann. Inst. yatl. Agron., 25 {1932), pp. SUSS, 
figs. iS).— Kose-colored to brick-red ^ots were observed in different years, under 
conditions of high humidity and high temperature, on grape leaves heavily in- 
fected with Plasmopara viticola in MontpeUier, France (A similar phenomenon 
had been observed by Viala in New Jersey in 1SS7). Examination revealed the 
presence of a fungus parasitic on the dow'iiy mildew in these spots. This fungus 
is described and given the name T. pJasnioparae n. sp. It grew readily in arti- 
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fidal media. The optimum temperature was high. Sporulation occurred above 
30" C. The spores retained viability for 2 yr. under varying laboratory tem- 
peratures. Tests are projected to learn whether or not artificial inoculation of 
the grape mildew with this fungus would help in practical controL 

A disease of banana, markedly similar to bunchy top, produced by 
celery virus 1 in U. S. A., F. L. Wetlitvx (PliytopailioloniL {193^'^, Xo. 9, 
pp. 1032-1034, fiff. 1), — ^Plants of two species of b'lnona. Lady Plncrer Olnsa 
fiapientum) and Cavendi«-h (M. Carendi^Jiii), were found to be susceptible to 
virus attack by celery virus 1 (B. S. E., 72, p. 496) when colonized with from 
75 to 150 aphids (Aphis ffossypii) which had been made viruliferous by feed- 
ing on either diseased celery or Commeliaa midifiora. Two plants of J/. 
sapientum were also infected by similarly using A. maidis. Diseased banana 
plants produced leaves which were likely to be tightly rolled and brittle, hav- 
ing chlorotieally spotted petioles with malformed vascular bundles. Necrotic 
streaks and spots occurred on leaf blades. Leaf sheaths were short and often 
split, and there resulted a stunted rosettelike appearance of the whole plant 
similar to symptoms of bunchy top. — (Court esy Bioh Ahs,) 

Experiments with the aster-yellows virus from several States, H. H. P. 
Sbverin (Hilgardia [GaUfornia jSffo.], 8 (193^t^, No. 10, pp. 305S23, figs, 4)- — 
Using the leaf hoppers Cicadula divisa and Thcmmotettix montanus, the author 
attempted, in a series of transmission experiments, to learn whether a single 
virus is responsible for the trouble called aster yellows in different parts of 
the United States. The evidence indicates that the eastern aster yellows 
(received from New York, Indiana, and Wisconsin) and the California aster 
yellows are not identical although having overlapping host ranges. Celery 
y^ows of Utah is held probably to be identical with California aster yellows. 
Although O, divisa could transmit both eastern and California strains, T, 
montanus successfully transmitted the California strains but not the strains 
from New York and Wisconsin, Celery was resistant to the New York, Indiana, 
and Wisconsin strains, but not to the virus of aster yellows from California. 
The original article should be consulted for details regarding the virus strains 
used, the hosts tested, and the results of attempts to recover the virus from 
various host secies. 

Transmission of California aster yellows to potato by Cicadula divisa, 
H. H. P. SEVERirr and F. A, Haasis (Eilgardia [California Sta,], 8 (19S4), 
No. 10, pp, 327S35, figs. 4 ). — ^Previous attempts to transmit New York aster 
yellows to potato by using C, divisa having been unsuccessful, the authors 
attempted to transmit the California strain in the same way. “ Fifty percent 
of the potato plants inoculated with CaUfomia aster yellows developed symp- 
toms of the disease. The most pronounced symptoms of the disease were 
purple, slender sprouts and aerial tubers arising from the axil of the leaves. 
The incubation period of the disease varied from 20 to 63 days during the 
four seasons. The virus was not recovered from infected potato plants nor 
from potato tubers obtained from plants showing symptoms of yellows. The 
disease has not been found in potato fields under natural conditions up to 
the present time, but C. divisa was taken in potato fields.” 

Transmission of California aster and celery-yellows virus by three 
species of leafhoppers, H. H. P. Sevebut (Eilgardia [California Sta,1, 8 
(1934), Eo. 10, pp. 337-361, pi, 1, figs. 2 ). — Thamnotettix geminatus successfully 
transmitted the virus from celery to c^ery and from carrot to white but not 
orange carrots, but failed to transmit virus from asters to any other plant 
tested or firom celery or carrot to asters. T, montanus transmitted the virus 
from celery or aster with difficulty to aster but with fair success to cdery. 
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It failed to transmit curly top to sugar beets. It was found to be a vector 
of celery yellows under natural conditions. Cicadula divisa transmitted tbe 
virus from asters and celery to asters and celery with greater efficiency than 
the other two. These insects were able to pick up and transmit virus from 
plants originally infected by either of the other two species. No distinction 
between the aster yellows and the celery yellows occurring in California 
was possible on the basis of vector relationships. 

Felicia amelloides Voss, an nnreported host for Erysiphe cichoracearam, 
P. L. Howabd (Phytopathology, 24 U93})j Vo. 11, p. 1315). — ^From the Rhode 
Island State College, R. cichoracearum is reported as attacking the blue 
Agathea daisy {P, amelloides) in a greenhouse. — {Couriesy Biol. Abs.) 

Mercury ammonium silicate as a gladiolus corm treatment, R. P. White 
(Phytopathology, 24 (193i), Xo. 10, pp. 112^-112^). — ^A mercury ammonium sili- 
cate gel prepared by the action of a solution of mercuric bichloride on a mix- 
ture of ammonium hydroxide and sodium silicate, the proportions of which 
are not indicated, proved highly efficacious in the control of gladiolus scab 
[Bacterium marginatum] at the New Jersey Experiment Stations, and gave 
promising results in the control of Penicillium gladioli. — (Courtesy Biol. Abs.) 

The bulbous irises as hosts of Tylenchns dipsaci, the bulb or stem nema, 
G. Steixeb and E. M. Bxjhrer (Phytopathology, 23 (1933), Xo. 1, pp. lOS-105, 
figs, 2). — ^The occurrence of this pest on 22 varieties of Spanish, Dutch, Elng- 
lish. and Morocco iris from Canada, England, France, Netherlands, Florida. 
North Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin 
is reported. Attempted transfer to narcissus and onion failed. The effect of 
hot-water treatment on the iris plant was unsatisfactory. 

The effect of mosaic on bloom production of the Talisman rose, R. P. 
White (Phytopathology, 24 (1934), No, 10, pp, 1124, 1125),— In work by the 
New Jersey Experiment Stations, a thorough examination of a sample lot of 
young potted Talisman roses ready for benching did not result in the recog- 
nition and complete elimination of all mosaic-infected plants. Production 
records on diseased and healthy plants over a period of 2 yr. ^owed that 
mosaic infection had relJtively slight infiuence on the production of this 
variety, contrary to the effects on the variety Madame Butterfly, which had 
been observed to produce less than 25 percent normal blooms. 

A fungus gall on Viburnum mistaken for crown gall, N. A. Bbown 
(Phytopathology, 24 (1934^, Xo, 10, pp, 1119, 1120, fig. i).— Galls % in. to more 
than 1 in. in diameter ot*curring on T, opulus have been a subject of unsuc- 
cessful inquiry as to their origin for over 10 yr. The crown gall organism could 
not be isolated- The U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology could find no insect 
responsible. Isolations by the author from galls, followed by successful inocu- 
lations into rfbttraam, however, proved that the disease was caused by a 
Phomopsis, the species of which has not yet been determined. — (Courtesy 
Biol Aba,) 

Summary of results of recent experiments to control pecan rosette with 
zinc sulphate, J. B. Dehabee, E. D. Fowleb, and H. L. Crane (Southeast, 
Pecan Grotcers Assoc, Proc., 28 (1934), pp. 29-37). — ^The results of 2 yr. of work 
are summarized showing the successful use of zinc sulfate as a remedy for 
pecan rosette. The material was applied (1) by spraying the foliage at 2-1- 
week intervals with a 0.25-percent solution, (2) by inserting the dry salt, in 
early spring, into holes bored into tbe trunks, and (3) by early spring soil 
applications. Spraying gave the quickest results and prevented the devdop- 
ment of rosette entirely, if persisted in. Response from soil applications was 
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more variable. Excellent response was made to the introduction of the zinc 
sulfate into the trunks. This effect was carried over into the next season. 

Some injurious effects of bordeaux mixture on pecan trees, J. B. 
Demakee and J. R. Labge, Jk. (Southeast, Pecan Growers Assoc, Proc., 28 
(1934), pp. 20-29), — Experiments in Georgia and Florida pecan orchards ex- 
tending over a 16-year period showed that while bordeaux mixture was the 
most dependable fungicide for controlling pecan diseases, it produced the 
greatest danger of foliage injury (1) to very young pecan foliage, causing 
severe burning of the margins and tips of leaflets and stopping leaf growth ; 
(2) infrequently to older foliage in June or July, causing small spots and 
burned margins or tips, with subsequent dropping of older leaflets; and (3) 
under drought conditions in summer or early fall, when it seems to increase 
transpiration to the point where disastrous defoliation may result. This may 
occur soon after the spray is applied, if soil moisture is lacking at that time, 
or may not become evident for 6 weeks or 2 mo., if drought is delayed. On 
account of the frequent occurrence of late-summer droughts, pecan spraying 
with bordeaux mixture in the Southeast is considered a hazardous practice. 

European canker of black walnut and other trees, J. M. Ashcboft (West 
Virginia 8ta. Bui. 261 (1934), pp. 52, pis. 7). — ^This disease, due to Nectria gallir 
gena, is described as it appears on Juglans nigra. It was found also on Acer 
rubrum, Liriodendron tulipifera, J, cinerea, Quercus rubra, Q, alba, Q, velutina, 
and Hicoria glabra, this report probably being the flrst for the last named flve. 
It was found on black walnut in 50 counties of West Virginia and has been 
reported from 8 other States and from 1 Canadian Province. 

The pathological anatomy on black walnut is described. The fungus was 
found to be intercellular in the extraeambial tissues, but entirely intracellular 
in the xylem. 

The taxonomic situation relative to canker-causing Nectrias and closely 
related species is discussed in detail. Spore size is held of no value as a 
means of dividing into species and varieties the Nectrias responsible for 
canker of deciduous trees. Cross inoculations indicated no clear-cut host 
specialization among the isolates from the different tree species. 

Certain morphological characters for distinguishing canker-causing organ- 
isms from closely related species are described. The author considers that 
the forms associated with cankers on the above-mentioned host i^ecies are all 
referable to 'N. galUgena. 

Summer temperatures in West Virginia, if sufficiently prolonged, were found 
high enough to kill the canker fungus. Short daily exposures to sudi tempera- 
tures were cumulative in their effect on the parasite. 

A contribution to the biology of Fomes pini (Thore) Lloyd (Trametes 
pini [Thore] Fries), W. C. Percival (V. Y. State Col. Forestry, Syracuse 
Vniv,, Tech, Pub, 40 (1933), pp. 72, figs. 21). — ^Fifty-nine hos- species are listed. 
The fungus was never found outside the heartwood. Spring and fall peaks 
in sporulation were found when temperatures rose above 50" P. after a cool 
spell. Continuous temperatures above 50" resulted in the development of a 
new tube layer. Spore germination was best between 5.0 and 6.0 pH. Mycelial 
growth, however, occurred over a wide pH range and from 6" to 30" 0., 25" 
being the optimum. Picea rubra wood was rotted by cultures from Finns 
strobus and P. monticola. Different types of decay produced by the fungus 
were found due entirely to differences in the host. 

Studies in the decomposition of timber under industrial conditions. — 
I, Greenheart; n, The decay of greenheart; HI, Fitchpine; IV, Extensive 
wet rot; V, Dry rot, B. A. Ritdge (Jour. Soc. Cheni. Indus., Tram., 52 (19SS), 
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yos. 36, pp. 283T-285T, figs. 2; 31, pp. U7T-U9T; 33 (1934), ^os. 3, pp. 22T- 
24T, fig. 1; 6, pp. 37T, 38T; B8T-4OT, figs. 2). — ^The author presents in this series 
of articles the results of chemical analj’ses of various Mnds of wood, some of 
which have been subjected to conditions favoring decay. It is held that the 
data obtained indicate that there is an ionic intrusion into the woody tissue 
of inorganic matter, especially calcium, much of which is found associated 
with the cellulose, and that this causes disintegration of the wood structure 
to begin prior to the incidence of fungus growth. The author considers, in 
fact, that extensive development of all the characters of wood rot may occur 
quite independently of biological action in many instances. 

Blue stain in Pinus radiata (inslgnis) timber: Some preliminary ex- 
periments with case stock, J. E. Oummi^^s {Jour. Council 8ci. and Indus, Res, 
[A2^5f.], 6 {,1933), yo. 4 pp. 244-232, pi. 1, fig. l).—ln experiments for the pre- 
vention of blue stain 1,300 freshly sawed P. radiata boards were immersed 5 sec. 
in Ligua&an or in soda solutions. After 9 weeks 71 percent of the surface of 
the untreated, 40 percent of the soda-treated, and none of the Lignasan-treated 
boards were blue stained in the “lap” stacks. Treatments did not prevent 
surface mold. The average moisture content was 30 percent for the lap 
stacks and 20 percent for the “strip” stacks. The drier condition of the 
latter resulted in less mold and blue stain. 

Some plant-parasitic nemos, with description of three new species, 
G. Thoe:se (Jour. Agr. Res. [T. SJ, \9 ilUJ'fi, So. 8, pp. 735-763, figs. 7). — 
AnguUluHna pratensis was found to be the causal agent of a destructive root 
disease of figs in California. Symptoms ana known distributions are discussed. 

Morphological descriptions, detailed drawings of the parasites, and descrip- 
tions of the disease symptoms produced ai*e given for Jl. pustuUcoIa n. sp., 
parasitic on the stems of an unidentified grass from Mexico; A. phyllohia n. 
sp., infesting Solatium elaeagnifolium in Arizona; and for Neotglenchus ohems 
n. sp., found inhabitihg lesions on alfalfa crowns in Colorado. 

Studies ou certain enviroumeutal relations of the root-knot nematode, 
Heterodera radicicola, G. H. Godfuey and H. M. Hoshi::?o {Phytopathology. 
23 [1933), So. 1. pp. 41-62, figs. The longevity of lar\ae and eggh was 
determined under different conditions of moisture, ultraviolet radiation, sun- 
light, and heat, both when enclosed in plant tissues and free. 

ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY 

'Warm-blooded vertebrates (Setc York: Smithsti. Inst. Ser., Inc., 1931, pp. 
pis. 125, figs. 2J).— Part 1 of this popular work, issued as volume 9 
of the Smithsonian Scientific Series, relates to birds, by A. Wetmore (pp. 
1-166), and part 2 to mammals and how they are studied, by G. S. Miller, Jr., 
and J. W, Gidley (pp. 167-375). 

Wildlife conservation (T. S. Dept. Agr., 8€c. Agr. Rpt, 1934, PP- 74-76). — 
The areas acquired or in process of acquisition on August 6, 1934, through 
use of emergency funds ore listed, and the scope of wildlife conservation 
discussed. 

Officials and organizations coucemed with wildlife protection, 1934, 
compiled by F. G. Gbimes «r. jS. Dept. Ayr., Misc. Piib. 211 {1934), PP- 14 )- — 
The thirty-fourth edition of this directory (E. S. R., 70, p. 354). 

Wild animals in and out of the Zoo, 'W. M. Ma^n {Sew York: Smithsn. 
Inst. 8er., Inc., 1930, pp. [iol-fJd?, pis. 101, figs. 15).— A popular account, is- 
sued as volume 6 of the Smithsonian Scientific Series, presented in 22 chapters 
and 2 appendixes. 
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Information on the biology of the reindeer and on reindeer husbandry 
in the northeastern section of the Malaya Zemlya tundra [trans. title], 
Y. M. Sdobnikov (In Olcn'i paaib^^JicJia ncrrniopo Jcraia, II, Lenh^grad: Akad, 
yauh B. 8, 8. B,, 1933, Bhorn. II, pp. 185-229, fig. i).— This contribution re- 
ports on (1) the feeding habits of the reindeer — the effect of temperature, rain, 
and other factors, pointing out the peculiar craving for human urine at certain 
periods; (2) the relation of the insect attacks {Ceplienomgia nasalis and 
Oedemagena tarandi) to the behavior of the animals, feeding and their general 
condition, the habits of the animals with respect to defense against these in- 
sects, the mode of attack by these and other insects, and methods of control ; 
(S) the breeding of reindeer; (4) hoof disease; (5) the system of movement 
of herds from place to place; (6) the role of dogs in the herd management; 
(7) castration; and (8) the utilization of the animals as load carriers. A taM*' 
is given on measurements made of reindeer of different ages, which includes 
various parts of the body, pulse rate, etc. 

Winter food habits of coyotes . — A report of progress, 1933, G. 0. 
Sperry (Jour. Mammal., 15 (1934), ^o. 4, pp. 2S6-290, fig. 1).— This is a progi’C'^s 
report on the food habits of coyotes based upon an examination of 2,584 stom- 
achs collected in 10 Western States during December, January, and February 
1981 to 1934 (E. S. E., 70, p. 60). 

On competition between species: Mutual relations between the squirrel 
(Sciurus vulgaris L.), the crossbill (Loxia curvirostra L.), and the 
great spotted woodpecker (Dryobates major L.) [trans. title], A N. 
Formozov (Dole. Skad. yauk 8. 8. 8. B. (Compt. Bend. Acad. 8ci. JJ. B. 8. 8.). 
S (1984), ^ 0 . S, pp. 197-201; Eng. abs., pp. 199-201).— A report of observations 
of certain mutual relations between three of the usual inhabitants of the 
northern forest in the U. S. S. B. The observations were made in the environs 
of Moskva (Moscow), chiefly in the Sharyinsk district of the Gorki Eegion 
during the course of field work on the ecology of 8. vulgaris. 

Our garden birds: Their food, habits, and appearances, H. M. Batten 
(London: T. Belson & Sons, [1934’1, PP- 192, pis. 39, [figs. d]). — A popular 
account 

Study of artificial incubation of game birds, I, n, A. L. Eomanofp 
([Keio York} Cornell 8ta. Bui. 616 (1934), pp. 39, figs. 26 ). — ^This contribution 
deals with the subject in two parts. 

1. Temperature requirements for pheasant and quail eggs (pp. 5-22). — ^It 
was found that the temperature requirements for the incubation of pheasant 
and quail eggs are radically different. “ The most efficient temperature for the 
incubation of pheasant eggs, at given experimental conditions in respect to 
( ther environmental (physical) factors, would be 102® F. at the first period, 
101® at the second period, and 100® or lower at the third, or concluding, period 
of incubation. The most efficient temperature for the incubation of quail eggs, 
at given esqperimental conditions in respect to the other invironmental (physi- 
cal) factors, would be 101® throughout, or even slightly raised toward the 
end of incubation. For the pheasant eggs there is greater danger in the vari- 
ation of temperature during the first and the second periods than during the 
third, or last, period of incubation, when the incubation temperature may be 
considerably lowered with beneficial effect to the embryo and to the final hatch. 
For the quail e^ there are much narrower limits of high and low tempera- 
ture during the first and the second periods than during the third, or last, 
period of incubation, when the temperature may be slightly raised with bene- 
ficial effect to the embryo and to the final hatch.” 
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n. Humidity requirements for pheasant and quail eggs (pp. 23-39). — It was 
found that “ humidity is a very specific factor in the incubation of pheasant and 
quail eggs. ... At constant temperature and air circulation, pheasant eggs 
require higher humidity at the beginning and lower at the end of incubation, 
that is, falling from about 75 percent relative humidity to 65 percent. At con- 
stant temperature and air circulation, quail eggs require somewhat lower humid- 
ity at the beginning and higher at the end of incubation, that is, rising from 
about 65 percent relative humidity to 75 percent The ranges in humidity 
condition within which it is possible to get a good hatch are much narrower for 
quail than for pheasant eggs ; that is, an improper humidity is more injurious to 
quail eggs than to pheasant eggs.” 

Blackbirds and orioles, A. A. Allen (Nath Geogr, Mag., 66 (1934)9 No. 1, 
pp. 111-130, pis. 8). — ^This is the eighth article, illustrated by paintings by 
A. Brooks, in the series describing the bird families of the United States and 
Canada (£. S. H., 71, p. 664). 

Far-flying wild fowl and their foes, A. Bbooks (Nath Geogr. Mag., 66 
(1934), No. 4, PP- 486-328, pis. 16, figs. 6).— This contribution, illustrated with 
paintings by the author, is the ninth article in the series above noted. 

[An efStcient and cheap starling trap], G. P. Van Eseltine (Farm Res. 
[New York State Stal, 1 (1935), No. 2, pp. 1, 10. figs. 2).— Following a brief 
discussion of the economic importance of the starling, in which the loss caused 
by it during the cherry and grape season is emphasized, a description and a 
diagram are given of a trap originally employed at the Ontario Agricultural 
College. 

“ The trap is 9 ft. square on the ground and the lower part is 6 ft. high. 
This lower part is made of four separate sections held together by bolts and 
wing nuts. The upper part is made of three separate sections each 2.5 ft. 
high. These are attached by hooks and eye bolts to the lower part. Each 
section is covered with 0.75- or 1-in. wire mesh. A space of 3 in. is left open 
between the center top section and each side top section, except for 8 in. at 
each end where the screen projects across these openings. Narrow strips 
are nailed at intervals down the sides of the top section to provide perching 
places for incoming birds. The frame is made entirely of 2-in. strips.” 

The trap is set without the top pieces and baited with grain, cull apples, or 
kitchen scraps. After a few days, when the birds have become used to feeding, 
the top pieces are put on. Large flocks are said to have been captured in the 
trap in winter. 

New experimental hosts for Brachylaemns virginiana (Dickerson) 
KroU, W. H. Kbxjll (Jour. Wash. Acad. Sci., 24 (1934), No. 11, pp. 483-483).— 
Experiments have shown that the fluke B. virginiana, normally parasitic in 
the opossum, may parasitize the dog, cat, chicken, and white rat, mature flukes 
having been found in these hosts. 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Entomology, 1934, L. A. Stbong 
(TJ. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Ent. Rpt, 1934, PP- 1-12, 16-20).— The work of the year 
(E. S. B. 70, p. 498) relating to insects affecting man and animals includes 
findings noted as to large-scale mosquito control, carried on under the authority 
of the Civil Works Administration; saltmarsh sand flies in Georgia; and 
screwworm infestation of livestock in Georgia and Florida. 

Data as to the Japanese beetle and Asiatic beetle, bacteriological work on 
BacUhis alvei and B. para-alvei, introduction work with the oriental fruit 
moth parasites, Japanese and Asiatic beetle parasites, and shipments of 
parasites made to foreign countries are given. 
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Insects attacking cotton plants considered include tlie bollweevil and its 
control by arsenicals and parasites (Microhi^acon mellitor, Eurytoma tyloder- 
matis, and Catolaccus hmteri), control of the pink bollworm by cultural 
methods and parasites (M. hrevicornia and Excnstcs rol>orator), and control of 
the cotton flea hopper, bollworm, and Thurberia weevil. Forest insects for 
which data are reported include bark beetles, particularly the European elm 
bark beetle Scolytus multistriatus. 

In the field of cereal and forage insects work with grasshoppers, the Mormon 
cricket, chinch bug, sugarcane insects (the sugarcane beetle and a new vector 
of cane mosaic. Aphis hituhercuiata), white grubs, a new alfalfa pest 
{Brachyrhinus ligustici L.) established in New York State near Oswego, and 
the widely distributed corn flea beetle which carries the organism of Stewart’s 
disease of corn is considered. Rotenone-bearing plants, tobacco and nico- 
tine, and arsenicals were studied. Truck crop and garden insects worked 
with are wireworms, the Mexican bean beetle, pea aphid, beet leaf hopper, 
sweetpotato weevil, celery leaf tier, pepper weevil, raspberry fruitworm, 
Tarsonetnus mites in the greenhouse, also an apparatus for burning sulfur in 
combating mushroom insects. 

Fruit and shade-tree insect work noted includes codling moth control : para- 
site control of the oriental fruit moth, particularly by Macrocentrus ancylivorus, 
and bait trap control; and orange thrips. The fruit fly work includes that 
with the Mexican fruit fly, Mediterranean fruit fly in Hawaii, attempts to 
eradicate two species of West Indian fruit flies {Anastrepha acidusa Walk, 
and A, sitspensa Loew) from the inland of Key West, and occurrence of 
A, suspensa in Puerto Rico. 

Flour-mill and grain insects, particularly the Mediterranean flour moth; 
insects affecting dried fruits; the pea "weevil, a serious pest in the Northwest; 
insects attacking cured tobacco in warehouses and their control by the use of 
light traps; and the value of fumigable storage for furs and clothing and 
moth-prooflng solutions in combating household insects are also considered. 

Insect pests (T. 8 Dept, Ayr,, 8€C, Ayr, Rpt., 103 i, pp. — Fi>llowIng a 

brief reference to the occurrence of the more important insects of the year 
(B. S. R., 70, p. 647), mosquito-control campaigns, the transfer of the elm 
disease fungus by bark beetles, and the occurrence of the Japanese beetle in 
St. Louis, Mo., are considered more at length. 

[Control work with insect pests by the Bureau of Plant Quarantine] 
(U. <8. Dept, Ayr,, Bur. Plant Quar, Rpt, 193i, PP- 2-34^ 68}, — The control 

work of the year ended June 30, 1934, continuing that previously noted (E. S. 
R., 70. p. 500) includes that witli the gypsy moth and brown-tail moth, Japa- 
nese beetle, European corn borer, pink bollworm, Thurbeida weevil, Mexican 
fruit fly, other species of Anastrepha, and the Parlatoria date scale. The work 
of the technological division is briefly referred to, including a description 
of a cottonseed sterilizer, the fumigation of baled cotton, and analj'^ses of 
soil for lead arsenate. 

[Contributions on insect and rodent control in Calif omia] (Calif, Dept, 
Ayr, Mo, Sul, 23 (1934), ^o, 7-9, pp. 1S5-193, 201-209, figs. J).— Among the 
contributions presented are the following: Back-Crawling Scarabaeid Grubs 
(Potosia afiinis Anderesch) Intercepted in Quarantine at San Francisco, by 
P, C, Ting (pp. 185-191) ; Rodent Control with Sodium Fluosilicate by a New 
Method, by D, B. Mackie, W. C. Jacobsen, and W. B. Carter (pp. 192-195) ; The 
Silver or Rust Mite (Phyllocoptes oleivoriis (Ashm.) ) in San Diego County, 
by W. S. Binney (pp. 201-203) ; Insect Pests of Dried Fruits (pp. 204-206) ; 
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and Some Predatory Habits of the Orange Bagworm Platoeceticus gJmerii 
Packard, by H. K. Plank and A, W. Cressman (pp. 207-209). 

[Contributions on economic insects] (Calif. Dept. Agr. Mo Bui., 23 (1934) , 
Xo. 10-11, pp. 248-252, 263-268, 298-303, 328-338) .—The contributions presented 
at the fifteenth and sixteenth annual conferences of the Western Plant Quar- 
antine Board, held, respectively, in Salt Lake City, Utah, June 12-14, 1933, 
and in Salem, Oreu., June 19-21, 1934, include the following: The Fruit Fly 
Situation in Mexico, bj E. Coppel Rivas (pp. 24S-250) ; Rdsume of the Tuber 
Moth Situation, by D. B. Mackie (pp. 259-252) ; Can Arizona Continue to 
Keep Her Agricultural Products Pest Free? by C. Campbell (pp. 265-267) ; 
Can Tropical Insects Accommodate Themselves to Colder Zones? by W. H. 
Lyne (pp. 267, 268) ; The Present Status of the European Earwig, by R. E. 
Dimick (pp. 298-300) ; Treating Balled Nursery Stock to Destroy Earwig, by 
D. B. Mackie (pp. 300-303) ; Observations on the Life Habits of CnepJiasia 
longana Haw., by W. D. Edwards, K. Gray, and D. C. Mote (pp. 328-333) ; 
Changes in Insect and Pest Legislation in Canada, by L. S. McLaine (pp. 
333-335) ; The Alfalfa Weevil — ^Its Economic Importance Over Estimated, bj 
W. H. Wicks (pp. 333-337) ; and Fruit Fly Situation in Mexico, by E. Coppel 
Rivas (pp. 337, 338). 

[Work with economic insects at the California Station] (California Sta. 
[Bfew.] Rpt 1933-34. pp. 60, 61, 62, 63, 73, 74, 76).— Brief reference is made to 
results of life history and control studies of the omnivorous looper, amorbia 
moth, avocado brown mite, and the latania scale, enemies of the avocado; 
the walnut husk fly and codling moth as pests of the walnut; the value of 
tank mixture oil sprays for control of deciduous fruit insects; the use of a 
light trap in field and warehouse; pear thrips control; work with the mealy 
plum aphid ; and pyrethrum-oil sprays for adult grape leaf hoppers. 

[Contributions on economic insects] (Iowa fitate Sort. Soc. Rpt. 68 
(1933), pp. 33-39, 73-82, 133-141).— The following are among the contributions 
here presented (E. S. R., 71, p. 667) : The Honeybee and Fire Blight, by F. 0. 
Pellett (pp. 33-39) ; Spray Residues on Fruits and Vegetables, by C. H. Rich- 
ardson (pp. 73-82) ; Controlling Codling Moth by Spraying, by W. P. Flint 
(pp. 133-139) ; and Codling Moth Discussion, by C. H. Richard«.on (pp. 
139-141). 

[Report of work with economic insects and acarids at the New York 
State Station] (Vcic York State Sta. Rpt. 1934, PP- 28, 29, J^-52). — ^The work 
of the year referred to (E. S. B., 70, p. 803) includes that with control of 
red mites on raspberries: attacks of the potato and spinach aphids by Empusa 
aphidis Hoffm.; the codling moth; biological control of the oriental fruit 
moth and peach tree borer ; cabbage insects ; cherry fruit fiy ; pea aphid ; tar 
distillate sprays ; apple insects in eastern New York, including the rosy apple 
aphid, rose leaf beetle, white apple leaf hopper, and apple curculio ; the Euro- 
pean com borer ; corn ear worm ; vegetable insects on Long Island, including 
cabbage worms, potato insects, and the corn ear worm ; and insects affecting 
nursery stock, ornamentals, and raspberries, including the common red spider 
on raspberries, gladiolus thrips, spruce gall aphid, and root weevils affecting 
conifers (the strawberry root weevil and the black vine weevil). 

Control of insect pests (West Virginia Sta. Bui. 263 (1934), pp. 19. 21-23. 
fig. I).— The work of the biennium referred to (E. S. R, 68, p. 780) includes 
that with lead arsenate substitutes in codling moth control, bait pails and 
bands to trap codling moths, aphid control by sprays containing cresylic acid 
to replace lime-sulfur, pistol casebearer control by oil-spray combinations 
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applied in the spring to replace summer applications, stationary spray systems 
in the State, and Mexican bean beetle control. 

[ReiiOi*t of the entomology and apicnlture department of the Wyoming 
Station] (Wyoming 8ta, RpU 193 i, pp. 20-23 ). — ^The work of the year referred 
to (E. S. II., TO, p. 812) includes that on wintering bees and the results of 
work at the Intermountain States Bee Culture Field Laboratory in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, particularly the relation be- 
tween colony populations and their production of honey. 

Report on entomological section, R. W. B. Tuckee (Agr. Jour. [Bar'bados'i. 
S (193i), Xo. 9, pp. 16-19 ). — ^The results of the mass rearing and liberation of 
TricJiogramma minutum in the reduction of the sugarcane borer (see p. 669) 
and work with the sugarcane root borer Diaprepes ahhreviatus and the brown 
hardback Phytalus smitJii are reported upon. 

[Report of studies of economic insects in Puerto Rico] (Jour. Agr. 
Uiiiv. Puerto Rico, 18 (1934), Xo. 3, pp. 13J+ ill-4 il, p7. 1, figs. d). — ^The con- 
tributions here presented are as follows: Paring and Heat Sterilization of the 
Corms to Eliminate the Banana Boot Weevil (Cosmopolites sordidits Germar), 
by P. Sein, Jr. (pp. 411-416) ; and The Diapause Portion of the Larval Period 
of Diaprepes ahlreviatm L. (pp. 417-428), Lima Bean Pod-Borer Caterpillars 
of Puerto Rico on Their Wild Hosts (pp. 429-434), The Larvae of Ly&iena 
theonus Lucas Feed on Buds and Flowers of Lima Bean and Crotalaria in- 
cana in Puerto Rico (p. 435), and The Present Status of White Grub Parasites 
in Puerto Rico (pp. 436-441), all by G. N. Wolcott. 

Control of insect pests (Imp. Col. Trop. Agr. [Trinidad}, St. Lucta Agr. 
Dept. Res. Ao^. Rpt., 1933, pp. 11-13 ). — ^Work of the year with scale insects 
particularly the purple scale on young grapefruit and orange trees in the 
orchards, the citrus leaf mite, root borers, and cane borers, Diatraea spp.. are 
briefly considered. 

Annual report of the entomologist for 1933, H. M. Morris (Cyprus Dept. 
Agr. Ann. Rpt, 1933, pp. 43-47) • — The occurrence of and work with locusts and 
other Insect pests are reported. 

[Lists of publications in Indian entomology, 1930-32] Imp. Council 
Agr. Res. [India}, Misc. Buis. 1 (1934), pp. io; 2 il9J4), pp. 27; 3 (1934), 
pp. 36 ). — ^Ihese lists followed by subject indexes, are in continuation of those 
previously noted (E. S. R., 65, p. 547). 

Insect phototropism and its economic importance in India, T. Y. 
Raxcakrishna Ayyar and K, P. Axantanarayaxan (Madras Agr. Jour.. 21 
\1934), ^ 0 . 8. pp. 268-273 ). — ^This contribution is presented in connection with 
a list of 11 references to the literature. 

Report of the entomologist for 1933, 0. B. R. King (Tea Res. Inst 
Ceylon Bui. It (1933), pp. 26-30).— A brief report is made of the occurrence of 
and control work of the year with economic insects. 

Repoi*t of the acting entomologist, 1933, W. V. Harris (Tanganyika 
Dept Agr. Ann. Rpt. 1933, pp. 69-7Ji.— This report relating to the work in 1933 
I E. S. R., 70, p. 61) considers locusts ; coconut, coffee, and cotton pests ; termites ; 
apiculture; etc. 

Report of the Government entomologist for 1933, H. Hargre a v es 
(Uganda Dept. Agr. Ann. Rpt, 1933, pt. 2. pp. 45-47 ). — ^The occurrence of and 
control work with the insects of the year are reported upon, together with 
information on be^eeping (E. S. R., 71, p. 68). 

[Report of work with economic insects in Mauritius], A. Moutia (Mauri- 
tius Dept Agr. Ann. Rpt, 1932, pp. J^-51).— This is a report of the campaign 
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Hgainst Phytalus smithi Arrow, including natural and artificial measures; the 
cane borer Diatiuea venosata TTlk.; insect pests of pigeon peas, Cajmiua 
indicu8\ fruit flies, Dacu6 ciUatua Lwe. and Tiidacus d'enmere^i Bez. ; the lawn 
cutworm, Cramhiis emmeieiellus Joan.; the mango cecidomyid fly, Procon- 
iarinia matteiana KiefE. ; and other pests. 

[Report of the] entomological division, A. SIotjtia {Mauritius Dept Ayr, 
Ann. Rpty 1933, pp. 2J-25).— Thi*? Is a report of a campaign against Phytalus 
smithi Arrow, followed by an account of the occurrence of and control work 
with other economic insects, including the red winged locu-st {yoinadacris 
septemfasciata Serv.), two cucurbit flies {D lais emmerczi Bez. and D. 
ciliatus), lawn cutworm {Cramhus emmerezellus Joan.), termites, Ohry- 
somphalus ficus Ashm., coconut scale (Aspidiotus destructor Sign.), pineapple 
mealybug, oriental fruit moth on peach, and several other pests. 

Records of some new insect pests, W. B. Gubney {Ayr. Gais. N. 8. Wales, 
io {J53}), yo. S, pp. .}o2-43i. figb. 2). — ^The European earwig is recorded from 
the Australian mainland for the first time, although previously having appeared 
in New Zealand and Tasmania. The occurrence of the black beetle Hetero- 
nyehus atator F., Fuller’s rose beetle, and Phyllotocidiiim macleayi Blackb. 
is also reported. 

The introduction, increase, and control of various insect pests, L. J. 
Newman {Jour. Dept. Agr. West. Aust. 2. scr., 11 {193^), Xo. 2, pp. 201-206 ). — 
This contribution deals with the Mediterranean fruit fly, black scale, lucerne 
flea or clover springtail {Sminthurus viridis), and some 13 other insects of 
particular importance in Western Australia. 

Insecticidally induced immunity in plants to sucking insects, D. M. 
DeLong {8cicnce, SO {193i). Xo. 2015, pp. 320, 321). — ^Evidence is presented, 
based upon work with the potato leaf hopper, indicating that an induced 
immunity in plants may result from the application of sulfur compounds much 
similar to that from bordeaux mixture and other copper compounds. Reference 
is made to a similar finding by List and Daniels, working witli the potato 
psyllid Paratrioza cockerelli Sulc. in Colorado (E. S. R., 71, p. 221). 

“Although insoluble when placed upon the plant tissue, these materials in 
some way either cause the plant to produce almormal quantities of a toxic 
material which may possibly be produced normally by the plant only in minute 
Quantities, or the chemical effect upon the plant may be direct by causing the 
character of the sap to change remarkabl^^ and the general rate of metabolism 
to change by the prestnce of extremely ^mall amounts of the insecticide 
which has been absorbed in some fuim by the plant. Experimental work 
has given evidence of both possibilities.” 

Penetration of gaseous pyridine, pix>eridine, and nicotine into the bodies 
of certain insects, C. H. Righaedsox, L. H. Glover, and L. 0. Eixisob 
{8€i€nce, 80 {1934). Xo. 2064. PP^ 77). — ^Thc results of the experiments here 
mentioned are said to leave little doubt that these organic bases in gaseous 
condition passed directly through the culicula of the insect'^, including adult 
American cockroaches, larvae of the corn ear worm, and adult red-legged grass- 
hoppers. The compounds have been detected, and the amounts quantitatively 
estimated, in muscular tissue from the wings and legs, in the entire digest 
tracts, in fat body tissue, and in the ventral nerve cords of cockroaches, and 
in the blood of com ear worm larvae which have been subjected to the gases. 

Toxicity of cadmium to chewing insects, J. M. Ginsbijbg {Science, 80 
(1934), yo. 2073, p. 269 ). — ^In insecticide tests at the New Jersey Experiment 
Stations cadminm phosphate was found to possess appreciable toxicity to silk- 
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worm larvae. Cadmium oxide and cadmium hydroxide were found to rant 
very high in toxicity and compared well with lead arsenate. 

Cadmium hydroxide was tested against three different species of chewing 
insects that were available in the greenhouse. Two eastern lent caterpillar 
nests on an infested apple tree that was sprayed on May 18 with a mixture 
consisting of 3 lb. of cadmium hydroxide, 4 lb. of lime, 1.5 lb. of skim milk, 
and 100 gal. of water had a mortality of about 90 percent after 3 days, with 
the remaining individuals apparently sick and not feeding. Eastern ** tent cat- 
erpillars transferred on apple twigs previously sprayed with cadmium hydrox- 
ide in concentrations of 1. 2, 3, and 4 lb. to 100 gal. of water showed per- 
centage kill alter 48 hr. at the rate of 70, 90, 100, and 100, respectively. Con- 
siderable feeding took place during the first day and very little during the 
last day. About 82 percent of the silk moth larvae were dead 2 days after 
they were transferred on mulberry leaves, previously dusted with a mixture of 
95 percent talc and 5 percent cadmium hydroxide. Confused flour beetles placed 
in flour containing 15 percent cadmium hydroxide were found 100 percent dead 
after 10 da5"s of feeding. Similar results were obtained on these insects with 
spray and dust mixtures containing cadmium oxide.” 

TJusaturated petroleum oils as insecticides, W. Cabter {Science, 80 (1934) t 
Xo. S07 j, p. 315). — Contr.buting from the University of Hawaii the author re- 
ports that field tests have shown a 1 percent dilution of a concentrated emul- 
sion containing 50 percent of Diesel fuel oils used as weed killers to be adequate 
for control of the pineapple mealj bug on pineapple, and that repeated sprays of 
from 1 to 4 percent ha\e shown no phjtocidal action. In preliminary experi- 
ments on citrus an excellent control of the green scale was obtained when a 
3 percent dilution was used, and no deleterious effects followed. 

Some notes on the lead arsenates, R. P. Tuckeb (Calif. Dept. Agr. Mo. 
Bui., 23 (1934), No. 2-6, pp. 141-145). — ^The studies here reported relate to the 
hydrolysis of lead arsenate salts in its possible relationship to dew on the 
leaves and to the reaction of sodium chloride on dilead arsenate. 

[Handbooks of citrus insect control for 1933 and 1934] (Calif. Fruit 
Growers Exch.. Los Angeles, Buis. 10 (1933), pp. 4> H (1934), PP- [11+39). — 
The handbook for 1933, consisting of recommendations for citrus pest control 
presented in two tables, ono for interior districts and the other for the coastal 
district, is in continuation of those previously noted (E. S. B., 68, p. 498). A 
brief discussion of bordcaux mixture and winter fumigation is included. 

The 1934 edition of the handbook, by R. S. Woglum et al., presents discussions 
with county programs which, on the basis of experience, have given the most 
satisfactory results and are the most ectmoraical iu the long run in subduing 
citrus insect pests to a degrot' that will maintain the highest quality fruit. 
Other methods of control are offered which, though perhaps less dependable, 
of a more tempcu’ary nature, or more ‘-evere on the fruit quality, offer a less 
immediate outlay for tliose unable to apply the preferred program. 

Control of insect pests in stored derris, N. G. E. Milless (Malayan Agr. 
Jour., 22 (1934), No. 8, pp. 307, 368).— This brief account relates to several 
species of beetles that may attack derris in both the larval and adult stages. 
Complete elimination from infestation can be secured if the root is ground to 
powder and packed in sealed tins. 

The insect inhabitants of carrion; A study in animal ecology, M. E. 
Fuller (Aust. Council Set. and Didus. Res. Bui. 82 (1934), PP- ^3, pi. 1, figs. 2 ). — 
Following a brief introduction, historical account, and discussion of methods, 
the author deals with the insects concerned, seasonal distribution of blowflies. 
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ecological saccession in carrion, competition, tlie influence of physical factors 
on the blowfly population, and the effect of parasites, predators, and other 
insects. A list of 65 references to the literature is included. 

Methods of testing the susceptibility of timbers to termite attack, 0. 
Dover and R. X. Mathije {Indian Forest Rec.^ SO (1934), Xa. 7, pp. CS]+2d). — 
Following an introduction by C. F. C. Beeson, the autliors report upon a survey 
of the test yard at Dehra Dun, experiments on natural resistance and preserva- 
tive efficiency, some factors affecting termite exposure tests, and the technic 
of future tests. 

The Dermaptera and Orthoptera of Illinois, M. Hebabd (III, Rat, Hist. 
Survey Bul„ 20 (1934), Art. S, pp, III+125-279, pis, i, flgs. i67).— Following a 
brief account of the biology and habits of the orders Dermaptera and Ortliop- 
tera, ecological factors affecting Ortliuptera, a summary of the literature, and 
collection and disposition of the material, keys are given to the two orders. 
The Dermaptera of the State (p. 151) represented by 2 families and 3 species 
and the Orthoptera (pp. 151-259) represented by 191 species and races, with 
their morphology, correlation, life history, habitat, and distribution, are 
considered at some length. A 7-page list of references to the literature, an 
appendix on grasshopper and cockroach control, and an index to subfamilies, 
genera, and species are included. 

Important parasites of the migratory grasshopper Schistocerca para- 
nensis Burm. in the Argentine Republic [trans. title] (Bol. Mens, Min, 
Agr, (Argentinaly 34 (1933), Xo, J-3, pp. 22o-266, pis, 9, figs. 6 ), — ^Following a 
brief introduction, chapter 1 of this contribution dealing with the plant para- 
sites of S, paranensis, namely, CoccohaciUus acridiorum, Sporotrichum para- 
nense n. sp., and Fusarium sp., is by J. B. Marchionatto (pp. 227-245), and 
chapter 2, with the insect and other invertebrate parasites of this grasshopper, 
by B. E. Blanchard (pp. 247-264). The insect parasites of particular im- 
portance are Saroophaga caridel Brdth., Brachycoma acridiorum (Weyenb.), 
and the seed-com ma^t. 

A list is given of 42 references to tlie literature. 

The Moroccan locust (Dociostaurus maroccanus Thunb.) and its in- 
festations in Sardegna (Sardinia) [trans. title], A. Mbxis (Atti B. Accad. 
Georg. [Florence), 5, ser., 30 (1933), Xo. 3-4* pp, 399-304, pis, 10, figs, 10 ), — 
This contribution is presented with an S-page list of references to the literature. 

On the biology of the Mantidae (Orthopt.) , R. N. Hathub (Indian Forest 
Rcc., 20 (1934), Xo. 3, pp, [2]-j-2o, pL 1 ). — ^Following a brief introduction by 
C. F. C. Beeson and a discussion of the technic, the author reports upon 
Aethalochroa asJimoliana Westw., Creoboter urbana Fab., Deiphobe sp., Haldr 
icania liliputana Beier, Mestiasula brwnneriana Sauss., Hierodula icesHooodi 
Kirby, and Rhombodera tectifomiis Sauss. This is followed by a discussion of 
the habits, the food supply of mantids by S. X. Chatterjee, and parasitism. 

A winter study of the onion thrips in California, S. F. Bailey (OaUf, 
Dept. Agr, Mo, BuL, 23 (1934), Xo. 2^, pp, 149-152, fig, 1 ), — ^The author’s study 
has led him to conclude that it is inadvisable to attempt any winter control 
measures for the onion thrips (other than the ordinary clean cultural prac- 
tices) under the conditions met with when the remaining thrips in the fidd 
are so widely scattered, still active, and largely inaccessible. 

The artificial feeding of Thysanoptera, K. Saxiecuea and W. Oauteb (Ann. 
Ent, Soc, Amer., 27 (1934), Xo. 2, pp. 341* 342 ). — Studies conducted by the 
authors in Hawaii are said to confirm the more recent evidence that the mouth 
parts of Thysanoptera are used entirely for sucking. The onion thrips is said 
to have been successfully reared by feeding it on sucrose solutions contained 
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in tubes capped with fishskin membranes. The solutions used consisted of 8 
percent of cane sugar, to which had been added methylene blue and hematoxy- 
lin in varying proportions—O.! and 0.01 percent of the former and 1 percent 
of the latter. It was found that larvae in the early stages of the first instar 
did not survive, probably due to the inability to penetrate the membrane, while 
older larvae fed freely and transformed to the adult stage. This thrips was 
also fed successfully on extracts of Emilia soncJiifolia DC., the wild host of the 
virus of yellow spot, although preliminary trials of its ability to acquire the 
virus of yellow spot in this manner failed to show positive results. The object 
of the dye was to provide visual evidence feeding had actually taken place. 

Contributions towards a knowledge of the Thysanoptera of Egypt, IX, 
H. Peiesnee {Buh Soc. Roy, Ent, J^gypte, 27 (1934), No. 1-2, pp. 275-285, pi. 1, 
figs. 9 ). — ^This continuation of the account previously noted (E. S. R., 70, p. 808) 
includes descriptions of four new species. 

Report on the bed-bug, G. W. Moniee-Wiluams et ax.. (IGt. Brit.J Min. 
HeaWu RpU. Pul>. Health and Med. Suhjs. No. 72 (1934), PP- 4^^ P^s. 2 ). — ^This 
is the report of a committee of six appointed by the Ministry of Health, in- 
cluding an annotated bibliography of 21 pages. 

Memorandum on the bed-bug and how to deal with it ([Gt. Brit] Min. 
Health Memo. 180 Med. (1934), PP- 7, pis. 2). — A. practical account based upon 
the work above noted. 

The Oercopoidea (Homoptera) of China, Z. P. Metcalp and G. Horton 
ilAngnan 8ci. Jour., 13 (1934), No. 3, pp. 367-429, pis. 7, figs. 2 ). — ^This contri- 
bution from the North Carolina Experiment Station reviewing the known 
rercopoid insects of China is presented in connection with a four-page list of 
references to the literature. Tables for the separation of the subfamilies, 
tribes, and genera and for many of the species are included. Seventy-three 
species representing 22 genera are recognized; 3 genera are erected and 20 
forms described as new. 

The Aphidae of Colorado, m, O. P. Giujsnrm and M. A. Palheb (Ann. Ent 
Soc. Amer., 27 (1934), No. 2, pp. 133-255, figs. 125 ). — ^This third and concluding 
number of the authors’ synopsis of the Aphidae of Colorado (E. S. R., 68, p. 
784), contributed from the Colorado E35)eriment Station, deals with the sub- 
tribe Macrosiphina (pp. 134-208), the subfamily Eriosomatinae including the 
tribes Eriosomatini, Pemphigini, and Fordini (pp. 208-240), the subfamily 
Hormaphinae including the tribes Cerataphini and Hormaphini (pp. 241-248), 
and the subfamily Mindarinae including the genus Mindarus. A host index 
(pp. 244-248) and an index to the Aphidae of Colorado (pp. 249-255) are in- 
cluded. 

OontHbntions to a knowledge of the white flies (Aleurodidae) of Egypt, 
IT, H. Peiesnee and M. Hosny (Egypt Min. Agr., Tech, and Sci. Serv. Bui. 139 
(1934), PP- S'/, figs. 16 ). — In this continuation of the contribution previously 
noted (B. S. R., 68, p. 784), following a brief account of Dialeurodes kirkaldyi 
(Kotin.), the jasmine white fly, descriptions are given of three new spedes 
under the names Aleurocaaiihus zisyphi, found on trees of Zisypfms spina 
christi; Aleuroplatus cadabae, on both sides of leaves of Cadaba rotundifoliaj 
and Bemisia lotigispina, on the underside of leaves of Fsidivm guaja^a. 

The beech bark disease: A Nectria disease of Fagns, following Cryp- 
tococcus fagi (Baer.), J. Eheugh (Canad. Jour. Res., 10 (1934), Spec. No., 
PP- ll]+593-692, pis. 9, figs. 19; also Arnold Arboretmn Contrib., No. 7 (1934), 
pp. 104. pis. 9, figs. 19 ). — ^This contribution relates to a disease caused by the 
sequent activity of the beech scale and the parasitic ascomycetous fungus 
N. coofHma (Pers.) n. var. on the European (F. sylvaUca) and the American 
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(F, grandifolia) beech. The account includes a somewhat extended report of 
obserrations of the beech scale, with the nomenclature, history, and range in 
Europe and North America, description of the life stages, life histoi-y and 
habits, dissemination and distribution, pathogenic role, and control. A large 
proportion of the 143 references to the literature listed relates to this insect. 

It is pointed out that the first indications of the disease are the appearance 
of the minute beech scale on the bark of the trank and branches, with the 
subsequent development of fruiting bodies of the fungus in the areas previously 
occupied by this insect. The insect probes the living tissues of the outer bark, 
extracting protoplasmic materials and causing the death of punctured cells. 
The shrinkage of groups of killed cells leads to tearing of the perideim. which 
enables the fungus to initiate infection. 

It is concluded that the disease can be controlled on ornamental trees 
through early eradication of the scale by the use of insecticides. “ Control in 
forest stands should aim first at the salvage of infected, dying, and recently 
killed timber for the purposes of obtaining the greatest possible return on a 
rapidly depreciating investment and of preventing the development in the 
slash of unsanitary conditions conducive to further deterioration in the remain- 
ing stand. Second, control should aim at the possibility of combating the insect 
pathogen with fungal and insect enemies. Third, it should, by forest manage- 
ment, favor beech on broad ridge tops rather than steep slopes, and cull the 
larger trees in an attempt to produce changes in the environment designed 
to restrict activity of the pathogens and substitute a younger, less susceptible 
stand.” 

Red scale in Palestine (Hemiptera: Coccidae), J. Cabmin and D. 
ScHEiNKiN (BuL Boc. Roy. EnL iigypie, 27 {1934), Ko. pp, 242-274, pL 1, 
figs. S). — ^A detailed report is made of studies of the history, methods and tech- 
nic, biology, and natural control (particularly by Aphytis cJirysompJiali Mercet), 
of the California red scale in Palestine. Three hroods have been differentiated, 
one in June up to the beginning of August, another at the end of August up to 
the start of October, and the third, the most noxious one, from November up 
to the middle of May. The first develops apparently asexually, showing no 
eggs and no adult males, while the other two develop from eggs and give adult 
males. The broods coincide well with perfectly fixed growth periods of the 
plant. The California red scale seems to be biologically controlled in Palestine, 
the main exterminating agents being A. cJiryaomphali and different fungi. 
Climatic fluctuations, predators, and mites seem to be of minor importance. 
The life history of A. chrysompJiali has been worked out and is described and 
figured. 

A list is given of 70 references to the literature. 

A fungus found attacking the red scale in groves (Calif. Citrogr., 19 
(19S4), No. 12, pp. 362, J03).— -Reference is made by W. Ebeling of the Cali- 
fornia Citrus Experiment Station to the occurrence of an important fungus 
enemy of the California red scale in Los Angeles and Orange Counties and at 
Riverside and Corona, where the greatest mortality has occurred. At River- 
side emergence of yoxmg red scale suddenly decreased about May 1, when they 
should have been on the increase, and concurrently with this decrease in the 
number of crawlers was a decrease in the number of adults until about August 
1, when practically none were alive on the bark and only about 12 percent were 
alive on the fruit 

Qydes of abundance of the eastern tent caterpillar (Malacosoina 
americana Fabr.)) T. J. Headlee (Neto Jersey Stas. Bui. 579 (1934), PP- 
fig- 1 )- — A brief practical account illustrated by a graph covering the years 
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1913-34. Tbis graph, which is based upon the number of letters of inquiry 
received each year regarding this pest, shows that within the period from 
1913 to 1934, inclusive, there w^ere three peaks of abundance, the first occurring 
in 1915, the second in 1924^ and the tfiird in 1934. The cycles are thus shown 
to be between 9 and 10 >r. long. The probabilities are that the average cycle 
is about 10 yr. in length. On the basis of the demonstrated cycles, it is sug- 
gested that public work against the eastern tent caterpillar should be carried 
out the year prior to the year of great abundance. 

Varietal factors in cane which may influence evtent of oviposition by 
D[iatraea] saccharalis and a possible method for determining varietal 
susceptibility to borer attack, R. W. E Tucker {Agr. Jour, [Barbados], 3 
(19SS), No. 4> PP- 5S-59 ). — ^The author concludes that the " difference in varietal 
infestation due to difference in chemotropism for the adult moth [sugarcane 
borer] is too diflacult of measurement and determination to be of practical use, 
even if it exists to a measurable degree, and that difference in stimulation to 
oviposition due to specific roughness or smoothness of cane leaves is also so 
difficult of determination, and from the evidence so far available so very 
slight, that but little use can be made of it. There is at present no evidence 
that any variety exists, or could be bred, which would inhibit or sufficiently 
retard the deposition of eggs on its leaf surface. 

“There is, however, evidence that extent of borer infestation is correlated 
with the percentage of dry matter in the central spike, or leaf spindle, as de- 
termined by Dr. Hazelhoff for white top borer of cane in Java [E. S. R., 70, 
p. 357]. The lower the percentage of dry matter in the leaf spindle, and 
therefore presumably the softer the cane tissues as a whole, the greater are 
the chances of survival of newly hatched larvae; hence, the greater the in- 
festation. Conversely, the higher the percentage of dry matter, the fewer 
larvae succeed in feeding on or penetrating the cane tissues, and, consequently, 
the greater the larval mortality and the lower the infestation. 

“ It is suggested, therefore, that this factor of high percentage of dry matter 
in the leaf spindle is the one which should be made the criterion for deter- 
mining susceptibility to moth borer attack, and that it should be considered as 
a desirable quality to breed into canes.” 

The cotton worm, Proflenia litura F., in Egypt, I. Bishaba {Bui. 8oo. 
Roy. Ent. J^gypte, 27 (1934), No. S, pp. 288-420, pis. 11, figs. 43).— An extended 
account is given of studies conducted on the morphology, biology, economic im- 
portance, natural enemies, and control measures for P. littira, one of the most 
troublesome insects wdth which the Egyptian farmer has to deaL It feeds on 
a great variety of plants, but since it is most abundant in summer, cotton is 
the crop mostly affected. It is said to be exceeded in importance as a pest 
only by the pink boUworm and Earias insulana. A chronological summary of 
cotton worm attacks during the last 21 yr., compiled from the inspectors* 
reports, is presented in an appendix. Plates illustrating the stages in the life 
of this cotton worm and of a number of its natural enemies are presented in 
colors. 

Codling moth control: Results of experiments, 1038-34, R. T. M. 
Pescott (Jour. Dept. Agr. Victoria, 32 (1934), No. 10, pp. 503-516, figs. 14) • — 
Experimental control work with the codling moth carried on in continuation 
of that previously noted (E. S. R., 70, p. 810) is reported, the details being 
given in tabular form. There was found to be a decided advantage where 
white oil emulsion sprays replaced the last two arsenate of lead sprays. 
" When nicotine sulfate was used with white oil emulsion sprays, either in the 
last spray only or in the last two sprays, a good measure of control resulted. 
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. . . Where arsenate of lead sprays were used alone thronghout the spray 
program, the residue at picking time in all cases was above the limit prescribed 
by law. Where white oil emulsion sprays were substituted in the spray pro- 
grams after the initial arsenate of lead calyx sprays, the arsenic residue of the 
fruit at picking time was in aU cases below the limit. This has confirmed the 
results obtained in previous years at Harcourt.” 

The codling moth (Oarpocapsa pomonella L.) (La Pyrale des pommes 
(Carpocapsa pomoyveUa L.). Rabat [Morocco]: Dir. Gin. Ayr., Com., et Colon., 
Serv. Difense Tig., 1933, pp. [S]+16, pi. J).— The first part of this contribu- 
tion deals with the geographical distribution, morphology, and biology of the 
codling moth fpp. 1-S) and part 2 with means of control (pp. 8-14) ; part 3 
consists of a list of its natural enemies (pp. 15, 16). 

The European corn borer in Vermont, H. L. Bahet (Tt. Dept. Agr.. 
Insect Control Div. Circ. 10 (1934), pp. 4, figs. 2). — A brief practical account of 
the European corn borer and control measures applicable in Vermont. 

Two caterpillar pests of citms, J. C. Hittson (Trop. Agr. [Ceylon], 83 
(1934), ^ 0 . 3, pp. 188-193, pis. 2). — The citrus leaf miner (PTiyllocnistis citreUa 
Stt.) and the citrus leaf roller (PsorosticM slzyphi Stt.), both pests of young 
citrus plants, are here considered, the nature of their work and life stages 
being illustrated by colored plates. 

The coconut caterpillar, Brassolis sophorae L. (Lep. Brassolidae) in 
British Guiana, L. D. Oleabe and F. A. SQUnae (Agr. Jour. Brit. Guiana, 5 
(1934), So. 3, pp. 166-199, pis. 3, figs. 8).— A report is made of studies of the 
bionomics, natural enemies, and means of repression of B. sophorae, the most 
damaging insect enemy of coconut on the coast lands of British Guiana. A 
list of 25 references is included. 

Serological studies of moth proteins with special reference to their 
phylogenetic significance, S. Mabtin and F. B. Cotnes (Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer., 
27 (1934), No. 3, pp. 372-383). — Serological studies (precipitin reaction) w'ere 
made by the authors of 14 genera and 20 species of moths of the family 
Phalaenidae, and reactions were also run of specimens from the families 
Sphingidae and Nymphalidae. A list is given of 16 references to the literature. 

Preliminary catalog of the economically important Lepidoptera of Ar- 
gentina [trans. title], P. Kohier (Bol. Min. Agr. [Argentina], 36 (1934), No. 1, 
pp, 25-46)- — On hundred and thirty-five forms are listed, and so far as known 
their habitat, food, generations, biology, and importance noted. 

The biology of Stegomyia under laboratory conditions, 1, n (Ent Soc. 
Wash. Proc., 36 (1934), No. 7, pp. 185-242, figs. 14).— la part 1 of this contri- 
bution the analysis of factors which infiuence larval development is consid- 
ered by R. O. Shannon and P. Putnam (pp. 185-216), and in part 2 the egg- 
laying capacity and longevity of adults, by P. Putnam and R. C. Shannon 
(pp. 217-242). 

The permanence of paris green on the surface of mosquito infested 
stagnant pools [trans. title], A. De Benedetti (Rii\ Malarioh, IS (1934), No. 2, 
pp. 211-216; Eng. abs., p. 216). — ^In experiments conducted it was found that 
Paris green, mixed at the rate of 2 percent with earth prepared according to 
the author’s method, persists on the surface of standing waters and shows 
larvicidal power for at least 24 to 25 days after the application. 

Three years mosquito control work in Calcntta, R. Seniob Whitb (Bui. 
Ent. Res., 25 (1934), No. 4, PP- 551-596, figs. 10). — In this contribution notes are 
given on the bionomics of 44 of the 46 species of the family Gulicidae now 
known to occur in the city of Calcutta. It is said that 97 percent of the total 
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collection is made np of 9 species only, Culex fatigam outnumbering all other 
species. A S-page list of references to the literature is Included. 

The biology and morphology of Pnyxia scabiei Hopkins (Diptera: 
Xematocera), S. Madwas (Bui Boc. Boy, JSnt, JSgypte, 26 (1933), No. 4, PP> 
136-149, pl8. 2, figs. 4 )> — ^This is an account of the history, biology, and mor- 
phology of the potato scab fly, which has not yet been recorded from Egypt. 
Recently reported studies of this pest at the Ohio Experiment Station have 
been noted (B. S. R., 69, p. 693). 

Chemoreceptors of blowflies, N. E. McIndoo (Jour, Morph., 56 (1934), No. S, 
pp. 445-475, figs. 10 ). — ^This is a report of studies of the morphology of all the 
so-caUed gustatory and olfactory organs of blowflies, tests having been con- 
ducted to determine if these insects taste with the tarsi and smell with the 
antennae and palpi. It is reported for the flrst time that the function of the 
pores in spiders and insects has been proved to be olfactory. 

The early embryological development of Phormia regina: Diptera 
(Calliphoridae), M. Auten (Ann. Ent. 8oc. Amer., 27 (1934), No. 3, pp. 481- 
506, figs. 43 )* — ^Ihis contribution is presented with a 4-page list of references to 
the literature. 

Incubation period of eggs of certain mnscoid flies at different constant 
temperatures, R. Melvin (Ann. Ent. 8oc. Amer., 27 (1934), No. 3, pp. 4O6-41O, 
fig. 1 ). — In the studies here reported, the details of which are presented in 
tabular form, it was found that “high as well as low temperatures prolong 
the incubation period of eggs of certain muscoid flies. None of the species 
studied hatched at 109° F. Eggs of four species, namely, Musca dcmiestica, 
Coohliomyia macellaria, Phormia regina, and Ludlla auprina, hatched at 104°, 
while those of L. sericata, L. unicolor, L. australis, Maematohia irritans, and 
Btomoxys calcitrans failed to hatch at this temperature. The lowest tem- 
perature at which eggs of C. macellaria will hatch is not far below 59°, since 
less than 10 percent hatched at this temperature. The reciprocal of time- 
temperature curves of the eggs of certain muscoid flies are distinctly S- 
shaped, and their applicability in determining zeros for computing tempera- 
ture summations seems questionable.” 

Revision of the American two-winged flies belonging to the genus 
Ouphocera, H. J. Reinhabd (17. N. Natl. Mus. Proc., 83 (1934), No. 2974, pp. 
45-70 ). — In this revision of the tachinid genus Cuphocera contributed from the 
Texas Experiment Station, 16 species are recognized, of which 10 are described 
as new to science. 

Spraying experiments for the control of fruit fly in the Stanthorpe 
district, H. Jabvis (Queensland Agr. Jour., 42 (1934), No. 4, pp. 470-472 ).— Id. 
work conducted in the Stanthorx)e district of Queensland with the Queens- 
land fruit fly Chaetodacus tryoni Frogg., nicotine sulfate and white oil, used 
at the rate of 0.5 pt. of the former and 2 qt. of white spraying oil to 40 gal. 
of water, had definite value in protecting apples from fruit fly attack, the 
fruit of the sprayed trees being practically 100 percent clean, while the 
fruit on the control trees was 75.9 percent fly infested. It is pointed out 
that this is a preliminary experiment, and that further work must be con- 
ducted before recommendations can be made. 

The Mediterranean fruit fly (Ceratitis capitata), L. J. Kewkan (Jow. 
Dept. Agr. West. Aust., 2. ser., 11 (1934), No. S, pp. 427-4SS, figs. II).— Report- 
ing on the biology and control of this fruit fly, it is stated that it was more 
numerous and widespread during the last fruit season than ever before. The 
increased attack on fruits which are normally only more or less accidentally 
invaded was a feature of the year. 
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A new method of marking frnit flies for migration studies, L. B. Bipley 
«‘iad G. A. Hepburn {Union So. Africa Dept. Agr., Sci. Bui. 120 (1933), pp. 5 ). — 
A new method of marking frnit flies that has been nsed by the author with 
premising results consists in the feeding of flies upon stained milk to establish 
a pellet of colored casein in the stomach. Of the four stains thus far tested 
gentian violet, safranine, and methyl green have all given very satisfactory re- 
sults, but eosin cannot be used owing to its high toxicity. Gentian violet at 0.2 
percent gave slight indications of toxicity; at 0.1 percent it appeared quite 
nontoxic. With a high percentage of individuals, all three of the promising 
stains can be readily detected through dissection 2 or 3 weeks after the flies 
have fed on the stained milk; with a certain minority either the pellet dis- 
appeared or the color faded out after 7 to 10 days. Gentian violet and safranine 
generally remained distinctly visible until the pellet digested. 

Fruit flies of the genus Anastrepha Schiner 1868 (Biptera: Trypetl- 
dae) [trans. title], A. da Costa Lima (2Iem. Inst. Oswaldo Cruz, 23 (1934), 
Xo. 4, pp. 487-370, pis. 18, figs. 34). — ^Sixty-two species of the genus Anastrepha 
are recognized, of which 22 are described as new. A table for the separation 
of the species, an index to insects and to host plants referred to, and a bibli- 
ography of 107 titles are included. 

A recent revision of the genus by Greene has been noted (B. S. R., 71, p. 818). 

Fly control in Denmark, M. Thomsen (League Nations Health Organ. 
Quart. Bui., 3 (1934), No. 2, pp. 304-324, pis. 13, figs. 2). —This contribution 
reports upon the commonest species of flies in Denmark, the breeding places 
of the housefly and stable fly, experiments in connection with oviposition, the 
influence of temperature on their development, and methods of control. Ten 
of the plates illustrate the adult and Immature stages of the housefly, stable 
fly, horn fly, and Eaematobia stimulans in colors. 

Fly-ftee manure heaps, B. and B. Sebqent (League Nations Health Organ. 
Quart. Bui, 3 (1934), ^o. 2, pp. 299^03, figs. 2).— A description is given of two 
types of manure containers (which preclude the breeding of flies) that have 
been tested by the Pasteur Institute of Algeria, referred to as the urban type 
and the rural type. 

The best methods of treating manure-heaps to prevent the hatching of 
flies, J. Parisot and L. Febnzeb (League Nations Health Organ. Quart. Bui, 3 
(1934), No. 1, pp. 1-31, figs. IS). — ^This contribution reports upon means of con- 
trolling flies, particularly the housefly, as applied to conditions in Prance. 

The tropical rat flea in the interior of the United States, B. L. Boudabush 
and E. B. Becker (Science, 80 (1934), No. 2063, p. 97). — Collection of the orien- 
tal rat flea in large numbers at Ames, Iowa, indicates that this form has 
become well established in the interior of the United States. 

Reactions of Gtenocephalides fells to Dipylidinm canlunin» H. T. Chen 
(Ztschr. Wiss. Biel, Aht. F, Ztschr. Farasitenh., 6 (1934), No. 3, pp. 603-637, 
figs. 31). — ^Following a brief introduction, which includes a historical review, a 
rdsumd of the life histories of fleas and of dog tapeworms, and material and 
methods, host reactions are considered at some length. The study relates 
particularly to the reaction of the cat flea to infection with the dog tapeworm 
D. caninum. The literature relating to the subject has been reviewed in con- 
nection with a 3-page list of references to the literature. 

Studies on the metamorphosis of the Japanese beetle (Popillia Japonica 
Newman) n, Changes in the pH of the blood, D. Ludwiq (Ann. Ent. Soc. 
Amer., 27 (1934) f No. 3, pp. 429-434) continuation of the earlier studies 
(B. S. B., 66, p. 852), it was found that “during the metamoiphosis of the 
Japanese beetle there is a change in the pH of the blood from an average of 
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7.07 in tlie third-instar larva to an average of 6.79 in the late prepupa. Pupa- 
tion is accompanied by a change to a more alkaline condition, the mean pH of 
the early pupa being 6.94. No significant changes ^ere recorded during the 
pupal stage. Since the late prepupa is the first stage showing an increase in 
acidity, and since this stage is characterized by pronounced autolysis, it is 
suggested that the more acid condition is a result of these autolytic changes.” 

A list of Scarabaeidae collected at demson College, South Carolina 
(Coleoptera) , O. L. Cahtwbight (Bnt. News, 45 (1934), Nos, 9, pp, 237-340; 
10, pp. 268, 269 ). — ^This is a list comprising 147 species of 48 genera of Scara- 
baeidae, contributed from the South Carolina Experiment Station. 

A cerambycid enemy of walnuts, Oberea linearis L. [trans. title], A 
Pauxot (Min. Agr. [France], Ann. jSpipIigties, 19 (1933), No. 6, pp. 369-379, 
figs. 7 ). — ^The author considers the morphology, biology, natural enemies, and 
combat of this borer, which came to attention in July 1931 as the source of 
important injury in walnut groves in the region of Nyons, France. 

A survey of the position of Phytalus smith! Arrow and its natural 
enemies in Barbados, R. W. B. Tuckee (Agr. Jour. [Barbados], 1 (1932), 
No. 1, pp. 18-^3).— A survey of the brown hardback beetle enemy of sugarcane 
and its natural enemies as of 1928. 

The peach tree buprestid Oapnodis tenebrionis L. [trans. title], A 
Balakhowsky (Rev. Zool. Agr. ct Apph, 33 (193^), No. 8, pp. 113-125, pis. 2 ). — 
An account of the biology, economic importance, and control of this insect. 

The Mexican bean beetle in Vermont, H. L. Baiz£y (Vt. Dept. Agr., Insect 
Control Div. Circ. 9 (1933), pp. 4i fig- 1)- — A brief practical account of this 
beetle, which first made its appearance in the State in the vicinity of Brattle- 
boro in the summer of 1931. 

A galerucid beetle injurious to cucurbits, 0. Kwai-Shang (Lingnan 8oi. 
Jour., 13 (1934), No. 1, pp. 103-107, fig. 1).— A brief account of a species of 
Oeratia, probably C. orlentalis Homst, one of the most serious enemies of 
Lufta aoutangvla and other cucurbits occurring in Kwangtung Province. 
Twenty-one species of plants are known to be attacked, of which 14 are culti- 
vated and 7 wild. 

The life history of the tortoise beetle, Metriona circnmdata Hbst. 
(Coleoptera, Gassididae), K. G, Yeung (Lingnan Sci. Jour., 13 (1934), No. 1, 
pp. 143-162, pis. 2 ). — The tortoise beetle here considered attacks the foliage of 
sweetpotato plants in the vicinity of Canton each year, as well as several other 
species of the genus Ipomoea. 

Metathetely in larvae of the confused flour beetle (Tribolium confusum 
Duval), R. H. Nagel (Ann. Ent. 8oc. Amer., 27 (1934), No. 3, pp. 425-428, 
figs. 5 ). — ^A contribution from the Minnesota Experiment Station. 

Effect of bluestain fungi on southern pines attacked by bark beetles, 
R. M. Nelson (PJiytopath. ZtscJir.. 7 (1934), No. 4, PP* 327-353, figs. 5 ). — The 
author concludes that the invariable presence of blue stain fungi (Cerates- 
tomella pini) in pines successfully attacked by bark beetles and the phe- 
nomenon of specificity indicate that beetles are direct carriers of blue stain 
inoculum. C. pini is probably indispensable to the southern pine beetle, since 
the fungus brings about a reduction of the water content of infested trees to 
the degree necessary for beetle brood development. Although the girdling effect 
of beetle tunnels would in time kill infested pines, it is believed that the cause 
of death is due to the action of blue stain fungi on the tori in the wood 
tracheids. 

“Shot-hole” borers and winter injury, P. J. Pabbott (Farm Res. [New? 
York State Sta.], 1 (1935), No. 2, p. 6, fig. 1).—A brief account is given of the 
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fruit bark and peach bark beetles, the two prinicpal species that make shot 
holes in the trunks and branches of fruit trees. 

Combating the banana root borer: Paring the corms method [trans. 
title], F. SEfN, Jb. (Puerto Rico Insular 8ta. Circ. 103 (1934), Spanish ed., 
pp. 11, figs, 3). — ^This practical information on the banana root borer of the 
banana and plantain, supplementing that given in Circular 82 (B. S. R., 50, 
p. 661) , is largely included in the English contribution noted on page 655. In the 
propagation of these fruits the author recommends the planting of seed corms 
or suckers selected from stools with few or no tunnels in the mother corms, 
growing on the least infested plantations and freed from eggs and small larvae 
by paring, as the most practical means of control. Infested corms, as indicated 
by tunnels, should not be used, and those selected should be set in soil which 
has not grown bananas or plantain for at least a year and at some distance 
from old plantings. 

Xafestation of stored cocoa by weevil (Araeceras fasciculatiis) and 
moth (Ephestia cantella), G. S. Cotteirell (Gold Coast Dept Agr, Bui, 28 
(1934), P2>- — ^The damage caused to cacao beans by the coffee 

bean weevil and E. cautella is differentiated. Notes are given on their bi- 
ology and means of control, 

Toadcity tests with beetles of Galandra sp. and Dinodems sp., S. Eamesa^e 
([Indian] F<yi'€St But 81 (1933), pp, A report upon toxicity tests made 

^vith these beetles, the details being given in tabular form. 

Two weevil pests of mango leaves, J. C. Hutson and B. de Alwis (Trop, 
Agr. [Ceylon'], 83 (193}i, Xo. ?, pp, 123-135, pis, ?).— -The mango leaf-cutting 
weevil. Deporaus marginatus Pasc., and the mango flea weevil. RhyncJiaemis 
mangiferae Mshl., are dealt with, the nature of their work and their life 
stages being illustrated by colored plates. 

New Zealand beetles and their larvae: An elementary introduction to 
the study of our native Coleoptera, G. V. Hudson (Wellington, Ne^c Zeal: 
Ferguson 4i Oshorn, 1934, pp, [1]+236, pis. 17: rev. in Bnt 3lo. Mag,, 3. ser., 
20 (1934), Xo, 237, pp, 211, 212).— Part 1 of this work deals with beetles in 
general (pp. 1-12), part 2 with beetle collecting in New Zealand (pp. 13-26). 
and part 3 with brief descriptive notices of many of the most conspicuous 
species (pp. 27-170). Part 4 consists of a systematic index of New Zealand 
beetles (pp. 171-22S). The work is accompanied by colored plates prepared 
by the author, giving typical adult forms of various families and in some cases 
their immature stages. 

[Contributions on apiculture] (177. State Beekeepers^ Assoc. Ann. Rpt, 32 
(1932), pp. 51-116, 124-152, 185-193, figs. 32), — Contributions relating to apicul- 
ture here presented include the following: Bees and Their Care, by J. A. 
Munro (pp. 51-G4) ; Red-Clover Pollination by Honeybees in Colorado, by R. G. 
Richmond (pp. 65-81) : Pollination of Deciduous Fruits by Bees, by G. L. 
Philp and G. H. Tansell (pp. 82-103) ; The Influence of Bees upon CJIover and 
Alfalfa Seed Production, by C. R. Megee and R. H. Kelty (pp. lOir-llO) (E. S. 
R., 67, p. 384) ; Temperature Gradient in the Bgg-Laying Activities of the 
Queen Bee, by W. E. Dunham (pp. 111-116) (E. S. R., 64, p. 755) ; Relation of 
Commercial Honey to the Spread of American Fonlbrood, by A. P. Sturtevant 
(pp. 124r-152) ; State Law on Bee Diseases (pp. 185-189) ; American Foulbrood 
(pp. 190, 191) ; and European Foulbrood (pp. 192, 193). 

“■White tupelo” of western Eloridia, E. Oertel (Amer. Bee Jour., 74 
(1934) t Xo. 7, pp. 310-312, figs. 3). — It has been found from the collection* and 
identifleation of specimens of tupelo that Xyssa ogeohe is the source of the 
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\aluable txipelo honey of western Florida. N, aquatica^ N. 'biflora, and N. 
siflvatica appear to be major honey plants in some localities in the South. 

The green tomato bng egg parasite (Microphannnis megacephalns) » 
L J. NEfWMAN (Jour, Dept. Agr. West. Aust., 2. se7\, 11 No. 3, p. ^3^, 

fig. i).— The successful introduction in 1933 of M. megacephalus from Egypt 
into Western Australia is noted, definite evidence having been obtained that 
the parasite had reproduced in the field. 

Parasites impede peach moth progress, D. Daniel (Fat'm Res. [New York 
State Sta,], 1 (1935), No. 2, p. 3). — ^Parasites of the oriental fruit moth are said 
to have greatly reduced the population of this pest. Macrocentrus ancylworus, 
the most important parasite in western New York, appears to be unable to 
exert appreciable control of the oriental fruit moth in quinces, where arsenical 
sprays have been effective, arsenate of lead (2.5 lb.) plus summer oil (1 gal.) 
applied at 2-week intervals having given the best results. Arsenate of lead 
alone and summer oil (1 gal.) plus nicotine sulfate (1 pt.), however, were 
almost as effective. It is said that when properly applied these ^rays should 
give approximately 90 percent clean fruit in quince plantings. 

The biology of Tetracnemus pretiosus Timberlake, D. W- CJlanct {Calif. 
Univ. Pubs. Ent., 6 (1934), No. 8, pp. 231-248, figs. 5). — ^This contribution relates 
to an internal parasite of the citrophilus mealybug, which was discovered in 
Australia by H. Compere in 1927 (E. S. R., 67, p. 432) and has since become 
well established in the citrus areas of southern California. 

“In common with other unusually active parasites, Tetracnemus is short 
lived. At a temperature of from 75* to 80* F. the males average 8.7 days 
and the females 9.2 days. The sex ratio is approximately even. In an ex- 
amination of 1,024 adults 42.18 percent were found to be females and 57.81 
percent males. Tetracnemus is arrhenotokous, an unfertilized female always 
producing males. There is no preoviposition period and oviposition is rapid, 
there being normally from 100 to 200 eggs laid. The eggs are inserted in the 
hemocele of the host. Newly hatched to half-grown citrophilus mealybugs are 
preferred, although Tetracnemus will also oviposit in Pseudooocous oitri [the 
citrus mealybug] and P. maritimus [the grape mealybug], where the eggs are 
destroyed apparently by phagocytic action. The eggs are laid singly and 
measure only 0.03 mm in length. Superparasitism, however, occurs under 
crowded conditions, but only one adult emerges from a single host. 

“Three larval stages and a prepupal stage were distinguished. Nearly 
one-half the first larval instar is spent within the chorion, which greatly 
enlarges to accommodate tlie developing larva. The larvae undergo radical 
morphological change, evolving from unusual forms, covered with blunt body 
projections of varying lengths, to relatively unomamented forms in the final 
instar, which are similar to the greater number of mature chalcidoid larvae. 
The host becomes restless as the parasitic larva nears maturity, and death 
occurs as soon as the latter becomes fully fed, the host body forming a dried 
* mummy’ which envelops the parasite pupa. Tetraonemm completes several 
more annual generations than does its host” 

The developmental stages of Bracon tachardiae 0am. (Hym.), P. M. 
Gloves (Bui. Ent. Res., 25 (1934) t No. 4 PP- 521-539, figs. 7).— This is a report 
of studies of the anatomy of the developmental stages of B. tachardiae, an 
ectoparasite of the larva of Eublemma amabUis Moore, a noctuid predator of 
major importance on lac {Laccifer lacca Eerr) in India. 

Observations on the biology of Microbracon pygmaeus (Prov.), an im- 
portant parasite of Coleophora pruniella Cl., M. H. Doneb (Ann. Ent. Soc. 
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Amer., 27 (19S4), No, 3, pp, 435--M2).— This is a contribution from the Wiscon- 
sin Experiment Station dealing with an ectoparasite of the mature larva of 
the cherry casebearer, which, though first observed in Door County in 1930, has 
been known to entomologists since 1880. The host has come to be a major 
insect pest of apple and cherry in the Door County Peninsula, Wis., as well 
as in Michigan and certain sections of Canada. 

Of 4 ichneumonoid and 28 chaleidoid parasites reared from this casebearer 
during the study, M, pygmaeus was the most important factor in limiting its 
numbers in Door County. 

This parasite has been recorded from seven other States as far distant as 
Massachusetts, Maryland, and Florida and from seven species of the genus 
Coleophora, 

Material coEected from numerous orchards at various times during the 
spring feeding period of the host showed a parasitism ranging from 1 percent 
in heavily infested up to 92 percent in moderately and lightly infested orchards. 
It is considered to exert a remarkable degree of control in certain infested 
orchards. 

The status of Trichogramma as a control of D. saccharalis in Barbados, 
R. W. E. Tucker (Agr. Jour, {Barbados}, 1 (1932), No, 1, pp, 29-36), — ^The in- 
formation presented supplements that previously noted (E. S. R., 64, p. 361; 
69, p. 548). 

Bate of egg deposition of Diatraea saccharalis and extent of larval 
mortality in canefields and their relation to control of Diatraea by 
Trichogramma minatnm, R. W. E. Tucilcb (Agr, Jour, [Barbados], 2 (1933), 
No, 4, pp, 33-52), — ^In further work (E. S. R., 70, p. 506) it has been demon- 
strated by large scale and carefully supervised experiments that at present 
in Barbados egg deposition by the sugarcane borer reaches a maximum of 
from 27,000 to 28,000 per acre and a minimum of around 2,500 per acre, which 
is including a 15 percent correction for field errors, and that contrary to the 
usual experience and expectation prior to effective Trichogramma coloniza- 
tions this egg deposition diminishes from March onward. 

During several months of the year, considerable sugarcane borer egg mortality 
is caused by the erythraeid mite Atomus sp. which punctures and sucks the 
eggs, and by a psocid larva which eats out the egg contents, both working 
independently of and irrespective of parasitism by Trichogramms., In the 
early part of the year egg mortality from these causes exceeds mortality 
due to natural parasitism by Trichogramma, Later on, normal egg parasitism 
equals or surpasses and in colonized fields greatly exceeds this mortality. The 
combined effect, however, is very greatly to lessen the number of young sugar- 
cane borer larvae. 

“ It is shown that early larval mortality does occasionally reach the figure 
of over 90 percent, but only during the early months of the year, when cane 
growth is j^arse. When the cane stools are well developed, and cane fields 
present a uniform slightly interlocking growth of 3 to 5 ft. in height, larval 
mortality is less, and the survival rate and penetration of cane is much higher, 
even up to 100 percent larval survival, and a corresponding 0 percent larval 
mortality. . . . 

‘'The error of overestimating the numbers of Diatraea eggs per acre and 
of larvae which eventuaUy hatch therefrom, and in presuming a continuous 
high larval mortality, and in considering that that presumed mortality ren- 
ders laig^ ineffective the critically timed increase in egg destruction by the 
mass reared parasite Trichogramma, and in presuming extraordinarily large 
numbers of natural Trichogramma per acre is responsible for much misleading 
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criticism of the effectiveness of Tricliogramma, This parasite, correctly used, 
Las been proved to be effective against Diairaea in cane in Barbados, Louisiana, 
and Peru.” 

A contribution towards the solution of the problem of control of 
Biatraea saccharalis in cane through a mathematical evaluation of the 
real mortality of D. saccharalis due to egg parasites, egg predators^ 
natural larval mortality, larval parasitism, and other factors, B. W. B. 
TrcKEE {Agr. Jour. [Barhadosh o JYo. L pp. 59-SO). — ^In continuation 

of the studies above noted the author reports upon a mathematical analysis 
of conditions as they now are in Barbados, a comparison with the analysis of 
conditions as they would be without mass colonization of Trichogranma 
minutum, and an analysis of conditions as they might be were a mortality 
factor such as a well-established mature larval parasitism Introduced, or 
were an existing factor such as early larval mortality greatly increased in 
value. ”A r^sumd is given of colonization methods and conditions of cane 
growth and of cane planting in Barbados which should make clear the general 
conditions under which economic control over 2 ). saccharalis has been obtained, 
and also make clear the relation between numbers of parasites colonized per 
acre in 1933 and the number of Trichogramma present naturally per acre 
month by month.” 

Some temperature and humidity relations of two races of Trichogramma 
minutum Riley (Hym. Ohalcididae) , n. O. Lund (Ann. Ent. 8oc. Amer., 27 
(1934) t No. 2, pp. 824-3 iO, figs. 2). — ^This is a report of a study of the length of 
the life cycle, the sex ratio, and the mortality of two races of the chalcid 
parasite, Trichogramma minutum, reared in the eggs of the Angoumois grain 
moth at four different conditions of humidity (30, 60, 70, and 100 percent) 
at each of four temperatures (32®, 27®, 22®, and 17® 0.). 

It is concluded that “ the median temperature range for which the thermal 
constant seems to hold for Trichogramma is only from approximately 20®-B0®. 
The theoretical threshold of development is about 15®. The rate of develop- 
ment of Trichogramma within the eggs of the host bears an inverse relation 
to the relative humidity. There is apparently no significant difference between 
the rates of development of males and females at 27® and 70 percent B. H. 
The fastest development occurred at 100 percent R. H. and 32®. The sex 
ratio of Trichogramma is aflected by neither humidity nor temperature — ^not 
even by very low temperatures (12®) as has been suggested by other workers. 

” The mortality of both the parasite and the host increases with a decrease 
in relative humidity, the mortality of the parasite much more markedly than 
that of the host. The mortality of the parasite increases at both extremes 
of temperature, 32® and 17®. The factors producing the death of the parasites 
are not necessarily identical with those producing the death of the host eggs, 
since the mortality of the parasitized eggs is much more variable with tempera- 
ture and humidity than is the mortality of the unparasitized e^. This 
differential effect of physical factors upon host and parasite is of interest as 
a laboratory demonstration of a phenomenon which is undoubtedly very 
important in nature. 

“ The Louisiana gray race develops more slowly than the California yellow 
race at low temperatures and more rapidly at high temperatures. The average 
sex ratio of the gray race (0.654) is somewhat higher than that of the yellow 
race (0.578). The mortality of the gray race is greater than that of the 
y^low race at the lower humidities and slightly less than that of the yellow 
race at the higher humidities. The optimum condition of temperature and 
relative humidity (considering only rate of development, percentage of survivals 
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and sex ratio) is 100 percent II. BL and 32® for both races. The biotic 
potential (as represented by the very incomplete calculations of ‘optimum 
products’) of the gray race is more strikingly affected by a lowering of the 
relative humidity and the temperature than is that of the yellow race.” 

On the great abundance of the black widow spider, A. Milzeb (Science, 
80 (1934), ^^0- ^079, p. 403),— An increased abundance of Latrodecfvs mactans 
Fab. in Colorado and neighboring States in the summer of 1934 is recorded. 
Contributing from CV)lorado, the author reports having found the two-striped 
grasshopper to be its most frequent prey. 

A contribution to the taxonomy and morphology of the tick genns 
Boophilus Curtice [trails, titlel, W. Minning (Ztsolir, ParasitenJc,, 7 (1934), 
No, 1, pp, 1-43, fios. 34), — ^The author divides the genus Boophilus into three 
subgenera — Boophilus, Palpoioophilus n. sg., and TJrohoopJiilus n. subg. and 
describes many new species and several new subspecies. 

The prevalence of ticks (Ixodes holocyclns) at Koala Park, Pennant 
ffiUs, N. S. W., B. llclIxcHEN (Aust, Tet. Jour., 10 (1934), No. 5, pp. 180, 
181). — ^The author records the death of several Tasmanian wallabies (Macropus 
ruficollis Bennetti) apparently due to Infestation by the tick I. holocyclus in 
New South Wales. 

The red-legged earth mite Halotydeus destructor (Tucker) in South 
Australia, with remarks upon Penthaleus major (Png^s), D. 0. Swan 
{Jour. Dept. Apr. So. Amt., 38 (193h), No. 3, pp. 333-367, figs. 6).— An account 
is given of H. destructor, known as a pest of market crops in South Africa 
since 1908 and in Western Australia since 1917, and of P. major, commonly 
found in the same situations as B. destructor, its habits being very similar. 
A list is given of 30 references to the literature. 

Notes on the acarids (Tyroglyphidae) observed in stored tobacco dis- 
tricts [trans. title], M. Armsfi (Min. Agr. [France], Ann. tlplphyties, 19 (1933), 
No. 6, pp. 331-356, figs. 11).— A brief introduction (pp. 331, 332) to this contri- 
bution, incorporating an unpublished article prepared by M. Hardy in 1867 
(pp. 333-346) which reports at some length on observations of the acarids, in- 
cluding both saprophytic and predatory forms, occurring in tobacco store- 
houses at Strasbourg, is followed by a critical review of Hardy’s contribution 
and the results of the author’s studies. 

Studies on a mermithid worm parasitic in Margaronia pyloaUs Walker 
[trans. title], T. Yamaxtchi (BuJ. Imp. Sef'ic. Expi. Sta., Japan, 8 (1934), No, 8, 
pp. 383-424, pi. 1. figs. 2; Eng. aJ)s., pp. 4 = 23 , 424)- — ^This contribution relates to 
a study made of the mermithid worm parasitic in M. pyloalis, a serious insect 
enemy of the mulberry leaf, whieh appears to be Hcxamermis mioroamphidis 
Steiner. 

AKDIAl PEODFCTIOir 

Methods of experimentation in animal nutrition, G. Duitlop (Jour. Agr. 
Sci. [England], 23 (1933), No. 4, PP- 580-614, figs. 6). — In this paper from the 
Animal Nutrition Institute, Cambridge University, the author shows that the 
unsatisfactory nature of the methods adopted in their feeding experiments has 
been due to neglect in controlling variable factors, other than those being 
investigated, which affect the growth rate. Age, sex, condition, and previous 
growth rate have been proved to have no effeet on the rate of live wei^t 
increase of swine. The basis on which animals are allotted to groups to 
insure uniformity is without foundation. The merits and disadvantages of 
different methods of feeding experiments are discussed. 
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A method including individual rationing, random distribution of animals for 
statistical analysis of results, and elimination of variables due to controlled 
factors that must remain uncontrolled in other methods is described. The pre- 
cision, accuracy, and sensitivity of this method were shown to be 16 times 
greater than for the group-feeding method. A standard technic for feeding 
ei^riments is described that is suitable for adaptation at other research 
institutions for animal nutrition. 

[Investigations with livestock] (U. S- Dept Agr„ Sec. Agr. Rpt., PP- 
88, 89, 94, 95, 98). — ^Information is given on the progress of improving beef 
cattle, sheep, and poultry by breeding and selection, record-of-performance 
studies with beef cattle and swine, and investigations on the quality and 
palatability of lamb and pork. 

[Livestock investigations in California] (California Sta. IBien.) Bpt. 
193S-S4, pp. 19-82, 85, 86, 113, Hi, pi. 1). — ^Data obtained in studies with beel 
cattle are reported on nutritional qualities of range plants, the importance of 
vitamin A for range cattle, and the value of supplemental feeds for steers. 

Information was obtained in studies on the vitamin A deficiency of barley 
for swine, crossbreeding sheep for producing lambs of the best quality, com- 
parisons of ram and ewe fleeces, and comparisons of branding fluids for sheep. 

Poultry studies yielded results on feeding experiments with vitamin G and 
iodine supplements, factors influencing quality of eggs, breeding to reduce 
mortality, and inbreeding turkeys to improve egg production and rate of growth. 

[Experiments with livestock in West Virginia] {West Virginia Sta. Bui. 
263 (1934), PP- 21-31, 32, S3, figs. 2). — ^Results obtained in studies with beef 
cattle are reported on creep-feeding v. dry-lot feeding, finishing steers on 
grass, effect of grass on the color of beef produced, and com silage studies. 

Sheep studies yielded information on trends in fine-wool sheep production, 
and the value of Gorriedale rams for crossing on native ewes. 

With poultry, data are reported on the value of progeny testing of males, 
the effect of age on egg yields and egg weight, interval as an index of annual 
production, methods of feeding grain to pullets, and poultry management 

[Livestock experiments in Wyoming] (Wyoming Sta. Rpt. 1934f PP- 11-16, 
21, 28, 33, 34, 36, 31, 39, 41, 42, ^3-^5) .—Results obtained in studies with beef 
cattle are reported on minerals for beef cattle, and eflScient combinations of 
home-grown feeds for steers at the Worland Substation. 

Sheep studies yielded information on anemia in lambs, crossbreeding for 
lambs, Australian Merinos in Wyoming, the feeding value of roughages for 
wintering lambs at the Eden Substation, beet byproducts for fattening lambs 
at the Torrington Substation, and beet tops and bean straw for lambs at the 
Worland Substation. 

A study at the Gillette Substation produced results on a comparison of grains 
for fattening pigs. 

Information is reported from poultry studies on the crooked breast bones 
of turkeys, and lighting a poultry house vTith a gasoline lantern at the Lyman 
Substation. 

The comparative nutritive value of different meals for chicks, P. B. 
Recobd. R. M. Bethke, 0. H. M. Wudeb, and D. 0. Kennabd (Poultry Sci., IS 
(1934) ^ 0 . 5, pp. 259-266). — ^Investigations were undertaken at the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station to obtain information on the comparative feeding value of dif- 
ferent fish meals and byproducts commonly available on the market. A total 
of 10 different meals was fed to White Leghorn chidks from the same parent 
stock. The birds were placed on th^ respective rations a few hours after 
removal from the incubator. 
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It was found that these fish meals varied greatly in their nutritive value 
when fed as the only protein supplement on a 12 percent protein babis. Addmg 
5 percent of dried skim milk to fish meal and meat scrap rations resulted in 
improved growth, except in the case of cod and haddock and crab meal. The 
milk product tended to equalize the growth-promoting value of the fish meals. 
Substituting one-third or one-half of the meat scrap protein in a ration con- 
taining 5 percent of dried skim milk with fish meal protein resulted in signifi- 
cantly greater growth, while replacing more than one-third of the meat scrap 
protein in a ration where no milk was fed with fish meal did not increase 
growth. 

nations containing fish meals, with the exception of unsupplemented fiame- 
dried menhaden meal, were utilized more efficiently than those containing 
meat scrap alone or meat scrap and 5 percent of dried skim milk. Crab and 
shrimp meal rations were not utilized as efficiently as other fish meal rations. 
The fish meals varied greatly in their vitamin G complex content. It was 
shown that the drying temperature affected the nutritive value of menhaden 
fish meal. 

Eiffect of method of manufacture on the nutritive value of fishmeals as 
determined by growth studies with chicks, P. It. Recosd, H. M. Bethke, and 
0. H. M. Wilder (Jour. Agr. Rets. [IT. )S^], iO (193i), So. S, pp. 715-722).— Con- 
tinuing the above study* tests were undertaken to obtain more definite infor- 
mation on the effect of the methods of processing and the drying tempera- 
tures on the nutritive values of the meals. The fish meals used were pre- 
pared under experimentally controlled conditions in the laboratories of the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 

Cooking and centrifuging of fish wastes prior to dicing removed some of 
the vitamin G complex, and high drying temperatures also had a deleterious 
effect on these factors. The proteins of vacuum-dried haddock meals were 
superior to those of fiame-dried haddock meal, but there was no significant 
difference in the growth response of chicks fed steam-dried or vacuum-dried 
haddock meals. No .significant difference ia protein value was observed 
between meals made by the wet-rendering and the dry-rendering processes. 
Meal made from the waste of the edible portion of the haddock fillet industry 
was superior in protein value to a meal made from the heads and tails, or 
the entire waste. Meal made from the heads and tails had more of the vita- 
min G factors than meal made from the waste of the edible portion. 

Fish meal proteins were significantly better than meat scrap proteins for 
promoting growth in chicks. The proteins of cod meal and haddock meal 
were equally efficient for growth. 

Effect of method of manufacture on the nutritive value of fishmeals 
as determined by nitrogen-balance studies with rats, 0. H. M. Wilder, K. M. 
Bethke. and P. R. Record (Jour. Agr. Re^. [U. Jg.], 49 (1934), A"o. 8, pp. 723- 
730). — ^Nitrogen-balance studies with rats wore undertaken in continuance of 
the above study to obtain more specific information regarding the differences 
in protein efficiency. 

It was found that high drying temperatures, as used in flame drying, signif- 
icantly lowered the digestibility and biological value of the protein in haddock 
meaL The utilization of the absorbed niti'ogen from steam-dried and vacuum- 
dried meals prepared either by the wet- or dry-rendering processes was the 
same. However, the proteins of the vacuum-dried meal appeared to be slightly 
more digestible than those of the steam-dried haddock meals. That the method 
of processing fish waste prior to drying significantly affected the biological 
value of the protein was shown by the fact that the absorbed nitrogen from 
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the wet-rendering process was more efficiently utilized than that from the dry- 
rendering process. This higher biological value of the wet-rendered whole- 
waste haddock meals was probably due to the lower percentage of water-soluble 
nitrogen constituents that are of exceptionally low biological value. Prom 20 
to 25 percent of the total nitrogen in dry-rendered meals was soluble in hot 
water, while only from 10 to 15 percent of the total nitrogen of wet-rendered 
meals was soluble. 

The protein of haddock meal prepared from the waste of the edible portion 
was significantly more digestible than that of meals made f^rom the whole waste 
or the heads and tails. The same was true in regard to the utilization of the 
absorbed nitrogen. The difference in biological value between meals from the 
whole waste and from the waste of the edible portion was not biometrically 
significant. The protein of wet-rendered steam-dried haddock meal was more 
digestible and had a significantly higher biological value than that of meal 
similarly prepared from the whole waste of the cod. 

Commercial feeding staffs, L. S. Walker and E. F. Boyce {Vermont 8ta. 
Bui, S85 (1934) t PP- 49)- — This is the usual report on 1,901 samples of feeding 
stuffs officially analyzed for protein, fat, and fiber contents as of April 1934 
(E. S. R., 72, p. 89). 

An improved stall for the study of nitrogen metabolism of bullocks, 
P. E. Landeb and L 0. Dhabmaei (Agr, and Livestock in India, 4 (1934), 
No. 4, PP- 41^3 413, pi, 1, figs, 2). — In this paper from the Agricultural College 
and Research Institute, Lyallpur, India, the authors describe a stall used in 
nutrition esperiments with cattle. 

A study of some problems in cattle finishing, J. P. Sagkvillb and R. D. 
SiwCLAiB (Alberta TJniv,, Col, Agr. Bui, 25 (1934), pp. 33, figs. P).— The results 
of three tests are given in this bulletin. 

Comparison of steer and heifer calves, — ^The results of a series of three tests 
showed that steer calves consumed about 0.7 lb. more grain per head per day 
than did heifer calves. The average daily gains for steer calves were 1.7 lb. 
and for heifer calves 1.6 lb. per head. While the heifer calves gained less 
total weight, they showed more finish at the end of the feeding period than did 
steer calves. Heifer calves required somewhat more feed per 100 lb. of gain 
than did steers, but the latter sold for an average of 10 ct more per hundred- 
weight. Because of the cheaper gains and higher selling price the steer calves 
returned more profit than heifer calves. The average dressing percentage was 
56.9 for heifers and 54.7 for steers. The carcasses of heifers graded somewhat 
higher than those of steers, although some of the heifer carcasses showed signs 
of wastiness. 

SkifnrWAlk fed calves in the feed lot. — ^In a series of three trials the con- 
sumption of grain was slightly lower and of roughage slightly higher for 
farm-raised skim milk calves as compared with range-bred calves, and the re- 
^ective average daily gains were IS and 1.7 lb. per head. The skim milk 
calves cost less and made more economical gains, but returned less profit over 
feed cost than the range calves due to the fact that the latter sold for 82 ct. 
more per hundredweight. Range calf carcasses graded higher than those of 
the skim milk calves, which lacked finish and did not show file necessary 
development in the region of the high-priced cuts. However, the results did 
indicate that pail-fed calves can be converted into acceptable baby beef with 
from 6 to 7 mo. of heavy grain feedizig. 

“Degree of finish” as related to economy of production and market value , — 
In this investigation two groups of yearlings were fed in each of four trials. 
The ratio of grain to hay consumed was 1: 1 in the fuU-grain-fed lot and 1:3 

118670—36 7 
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in the half-grain-fed lot. The average daily gains were 2.1 Ih. and 1.8 lb. per 
head in the respective lots. The cost per 100 lb. of gain was 46 ct. higher in 
the fall-grain lot, bat these animals sold for 50 ct. per hondredweight more 
and returned a greater profit over feed costs than the limited-grain-fed steers. 
Full-feeding grain increased the cash value of oats 55 percent and of barley 
69 percent, and created a market for oat hay at prices ranging from $5 to $8 
per ton. These cattle gave a consistently higher carcass yi^d than the limited- 
fed steers. It is concluded that the full-feeding of grain is a better practice 
than limiting the grain ration. 

Mineral supplements for fattening steers, G. E. Mobton, H. B. Osland, and 
R. 0. Tom {Golorado 8ta, Press But 82 (1934) t PP» !!> !)■ — this test 

eight lots of 10 yearling steers each were fed for 163 days on a basal ration of 
com, barley, wet beet pulp, and salt. In addition lots 1, 2, 3, and 6 received 1 
lb. of cottonseed cake, lots 4 and 7 1.5 lb. of cottonseed cake, and lots 5 and 8 
2 lb. of cottonseed cake per head daily. Alfalfa hay was fed in lots 1 and 2, 
oat straw in lots 3, 4, and 5, and cut sorgo cane fodder in lots 6, 7, and 8. All 
lots except lot 1 received 0.1 lb. of refuse lime per head daily. The average 
daily gains in the respective lots, based on market weight, were 2, 1.8, 1.8, 1.9, 
1.9, 2, 2, and 2 lb. per head. 

The results showed no beneficial effect from adding high calcium carbonate 
limestone to a ration composed of grain, cake, wet beet pulp, and alfalfa hay. 
While substituting oat straw supplemented with limestone for alfalfa hay 
reduced the rate of gain, it also reduced the cost of gain. Feeding 1 lb. of 
cottonseed cake with oat straw or cane fodder was more economical than large 
amounts. Cane fodder supplemented with limestone had a greater feed-replace- 
ment value than alfalfa hay in a beet byproduct ration. 

In a supplementary test two lots of 13 calves each were fed a basal ration 
of ground barley and cottonseed cake for 133 days. In addition lot 1 received 
whole cane fodder and lot 2 cut cane fodder. The average daily gains in the 
respective lots were 1.1 and 1.2 lb. per head. It was concluded that when 
medium-to-fine stalk cane was available grinding did not pay. 

The influence of feed on the meat color of cattle [trans. title], V. Steens- 
BEBo (Beret, Fors0gslab, K, Yet, og LandJ^ohgjsholes lDenmark'\, 159 (1934), 
pp. 84f pis. 6, figs, S; Eng, ahs., pp. 73-75).— This investigation at the Royal 
Veterinary and Agricultural College, Denmark, was carried out with 32 dairy 
cows, 12 young bulls, 25 young steers, and 19 whole-milk calves of the Red 
Danish, Black and White Jutland, and Shorthorn breeds. 

The whole-milk-fed calves made the largest daily gains, followed in descend- 
ing order by the young bulls, young steers, and cows. Fattening cull cows was 
espensive because the gain in live weight was due to fat deposition alone. 
Shrinkage was found to vary greatly, depending on length and distance shipped, 
previous feeding, and environment of the animals. In this test the cows 
shrank 3 percent, calves and bulls 2 percent, and young steers 4 percent The 
dressing percentage was approximately 54 for cows and heifers, 56 for steers 
and bulls, and 60 for whole-milk calves. Bull carcasses yielded proportionately 
more of the cheaper cuts of beef than did young cows. 

In this work the feed used did not exert much influence on the color of 
meat of animals of the same age and sex. A ration of natural feeds rich in 
iron seemed to give a darkmr meat than did an iron-poor ration. Green grass, 
dover, and alfalfa tended to produce darker meat than mangels. As the age 
of the animal increased the meat produced was darker. Feed had some in- 
fluence on the color of the outer and inner layers of tallow, but here again the 
tallow tended to become more yellow with advancing age, iSwedes produced 
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slightly darker and grass, clover, and alfalfa much darker tallow than did 
mangels and iK)tatoes. The Shorthorns had lighter colored meat than animals 
of the other breeds. 

A scale of colors based on observations of the lean and tallow is given. 

Some sheep feeding experiments, W. G. R. Paterson (Highland and Agr. 
Soo, Scot. Trans., 5. ser., J^e (1934), PP. H6-169, figs. 2). — ^The re-sults of feeding 
trials at the West of Scotland Agricultural College indicated that a limited 
allowance of swedes supplemented with a fairly liberal allowance of concen- 
trates was distinctly superior for producing gains than a more liberal ration of 
swedes and a relatively smaller concentrate ration in the winter feeding of 
sheep for mutton production. 

In spite of the wide differences in the protein content of palm kem^, cotton- 
seed, and peanut meals, there was little difference in the results obtained from 
these feeds even when they made up 37.5 percent of the ration. The peanut 
meal was slightly better than the other meals, and its superiority was greater 
in the indoor than in the outdoor feeding. 

Dried beet pulp was an efficient substitute for swedes, and 1 lb. of pulp 
could effectively replace from 7 to 8 lb. of swedes. The beet pulp may be fed 
dry if sheep have access to water, and as much as 2 lb. per day was fed with- 
out any bad effects. Silage was less suitable than swedes or beet pulp in the 
fattening ration and could replace half of the swedes with satisfactory results, 
but the dressing percentage of wethers fed silage was lower than that of those 
fed swedes or beet pulp. A total of 2.4 lb. of dry matter seemed to satisfy the 
appetite of 80-lb. wethers. 

Lamb feeding report (Sheep and Goat Raiser^ Mag., 15 (1984), No. 2, pp. 
15-18). — ^In cooperative tests between the Texas Experiment Station and the 
Texas Technological College, six lots of 20 lambs each averaging 50.5 lb. per 
head were fed for 93 days. All lots received cottonseed meal and salt. Lots 
1, 2, and 3 were fed mllo head chops during the entire period, while lot 4 
received this feed for the last 63 days and lot 5 for the last 33 days. Lot 1 was 
fed ground alfalfa hay, lot 2 sumac sorghum silage, lot 3 sumac silage plus 0.4 
oz. of pulverized oyster shell per head daily, and lots 4, 5, and 6 cottonseed 
hulls. The average daily gains in the respective lots were 0.5, 0.3, 0.4, 0.3, 0.3, 
and 0.3 lb. per head. 

Lot 1 gained 4.5 lb. more per head than lot 3 and 10.7 lb. more than lot 2. 
This difference emphasizes the importance of feeding approximat^y 0.4 oz. of a 
high calcium carbonate supplement per head daily when nonlegummous rough- 
ages are used. The addition of the grain supplement during the last 63 and 33 
days of the test did not Increase the gains or finish of the lambs materially. 
The cottonseed meal and hulls ration produced the poorest gains, but was some- 
what more economical than the ration fed in lot 4. The carcasses of the 
lambs in the last three lots graded lower than those in the other lots. 

Mineral supplement for lamb fattening rations, G. E. Mobton, F. H. 
Leinbaoh, and R. 0. Tom (Colorado Sta. Press Bui. 8S (193i), pp. 11). — ^In this 
test 19 lots of 20 lambs each were fed for 131 days on a basal ration of ground 
com and salt. Alfalfa hay was fed in lots 1, 2, 4, 16, 17, 18, and 19, while cut 
sorgo cane fodder was fed in the remaining lots, except lot 13 which received 
whole cane fodder. Lots 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15 received cotton- 
seed cake. Bone meal was fed in lots 2 and 6, Dicapho in lots 4 and 5, 
Galcarbo in lots 3 and 16, Sh^ Marl Meal in lots 8 and 17, refuse lime in lot 
18, and Anaconda in lots 10 and 19. liOts 11, 12, 14, and 15 received a mixture 
of Anaconda and refuse lime in such proportions that the respective lots re- 
ceived a Ca-P ratio of 2:1, 3:1, 4:1, and 5:1. The average daily gain in all 
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lots was 0^ lb. per bead, except ia lot 9 where the lambs gained at the rate of 
0.1 lb. per head daily. 

The results showed that in a grain-roughage ration cut cane fodder was 
02.9 percent as valuable as alfalfa hay. Supplementing the grain-cane fodder 
ration with cottonseed cake Increased gains 45.3 percent and decreased the 
cost of gains 12.9 percent. While grinding medium-to-fine stalked cane fodder 
increased its utilization, the Increased efficiency was not enough to offset the 
Increased cost. There was no advantage in adding minerals to a ration of 
com and alfalfa hay, and little response when added to a ration of 
com, cottonseed cake, and cane fodder. Feeding mineral mixtures with a 
Oa-P ratio of 2 : 1, 3 : 1, or 4 : 1 with a ration of com, cottonseed cake, and cut 
cane fodder increased gains slightly, but a 5 : 1 mixture had a depressing effect 
on gains and increased costs. 

Monthly wool growth in ** Hissar Dale ** and pure Bikaneri ewes, L. W. 
Smith and S. M. Hussain (Agr. and Livestock in Indicia, 4 (1934), No. 4^ 
379-39S, pi. Ij figs. 2). — ^A. test at the Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, India, 
^owed that the monthly growth of the fleece of Bikaneri ewes was practically 
the same for the first and last half of the year. With each period growth was 
affected by the lambing season and the abundance or lack of feed. During May, 
June, November, and December, when there was an abundance of green feed 
following the harvesting of crops, the effect on the rate of growth was appre- 
ciable. Similar obsevations were noted on the wool growth of Hissar Dale 
ewes. 

Three years* control test of feed requirements for breeding sows [trans. 
title], K Bseibem (Meld. Norges Landltr. HgUkole^ 14 (1934), No. 1, pp. 1-87 y 
figs. 3; Eifig. ahs., pp. 72, 73).— The data for this investigation were obtained 
over a 3-yr. period from 18 gestation periods (from weaning to parturition) 
and 19 suckling periods. 

During the gestation period it was found possible to use from 39 to 44 
percent of coarse fodders, roots, young grass, forage crops, and chopped hay 
in the ration of sows, about 60 percent of the ration being made up of con- 
centrate feeds and dairy byproducts. During the suckling period the ration 
had to be made up of 95 percent of concentrate feeds and dairy byproducts and 
only 5 percent of coarse fodder. It was calculated that sows lost on the 
average 7.5 kg of weight from parturition to weaning. During an 8-week 
suckling period pigs required 3 feed units for each kilogram of weight increase. 

As a result of these investigations it was calculated that an animal weighing 
150 kg required 1.2 feed units per day for maintenance, 1.5 feed units at 200 
kg, and 1.7 feed units at 250 kg. During the gestation period a sow in ordinary 
condition at weaning time required in addition 0.5 feed unit, while a very 
thin sow required 1 additional feed unit. During this period the animals needed 
from 100 to 120 g of digestible protein per feed unit. During the suckling 
period a production feed of 0.5 to 0.6 feed unit per pig per day was required 
above maintenance, and from 120 to 130 g of digestible protein per feed unit 
were necessary. 

Studies at experhnent stations for control of swine breeding stocks 
during the year 1983 (trans. title), S. Benotsson (K. Landtlr. Akad. Eandl 
ooh Tidskr., 78 (1934), No. 5, pp. 539-611, figs. 5; Eng. als., pp. 610, 611).— 
Besults obtained at the Istorp, Hallsberg, Furulund, and Wiad experiment 
stations indicated that in the majority of qualities the Swedish Farm breed 
and the Torkshire breed are much the same. The Farm breed showed a some- 
what lower feed consumption per unit of growth and an increased growth. 
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but bad a larger slaughter loss, a shorter length of body, and a greatei’ thichness 
ot back fat than the Yorkshire breed. 

Hesults obtained at Astorp during 1923-26 compared with the results of 
1933 showed that both breeds yielded better results in some respects during 
the first period. This was especially true in regard to length of body, which 
increased particularly among animals of the Yorkshire breed, and with regard 
to back fat, which was considerably reduced in both breeds. Sows have had 
a lower growth rate but an increased length of body, a thinner back fat, and 
better bellies and hams than the boars. In certain strains improved results 
were obtained in a much higher degree than were obtained for the breeds as a 
whole. 

Supplements to corn for fattening hogs on alfalfa pasture (8imne Worlds 
21 (1934), No. 11, p. 10). — In tests at the Indiana Experiment Station six lots 
of 25 pigs each, averaging 75 lb. initial weight, were self-fed on pasture for 
80 days on a basal ration of shelled com and a mineral mixture; In addition 
the respective lots received the following supplements, GO percent of tankage, 
whole raw soybeans, whole roasted soybeans, whole roasted soybeans limited 
to 0.5 lb. per head daily, and soybean oil meal, while lot 6 received the check 
ration only. The average daily gains in the respective lots were 1.8, 1.6, 1.8, 1.8, 
1.7, and 1.5 lb. per head. 

Tankage and roasted soybeans were practically equal in producing rapid 
gains as protein supplements to the basal ration. Baw soybeans produced 
slightly cheaper gains than roasted beans. Soybean oil meal was almost equal 
to tankage and roasted soybeans. Because of their palatability and because 
limited amounts were more efficient than unlimited amounts, it was concluded 
that roasted soybeans could not be self-fed free choice. The control lot made 
the cheapest gains, but the slower rate of gain and lack of uniformity in finish 
gave the lot a distinct marketing disadvantage. The high feeding value of 
pasture was shown by the low requirements for concentrates in all lots. 

Potatoes and the pig, T. S. Wbiqht (Jour, Min, Agr. IGt. Brit.], 40 (19SS), 
JTo. 7, pp. 605-611). — Tests at the Harper Adams Agricultural CJollege, England, 
indicated that for satisfactory results cooked potatoes should not be included 
in the ration of pigs less than 4 mo. old. After this period they may replace 
one-third of the starchy foods until the fifth month, when the proportion may 
be gradually increased to a limit of two-thirds of the ration. Beyond that 
amount the feeding of potatoes appeared to be uneconomical. This method 
of disposing of low-priced potatoes was found to be profitable when the 
relative price of potatoes and hogs warranted the marketing of the crop in 
this manner. 

Cost of pork production in relation to the different ages of the pigs, 
F. A. Aloaraz and E. Alcasid (Philippine Jour. Anim. Indus., 1 (1934), No. $, 
pp. 131-146). — This experiment by the Philippine Bureau of Animal Industry 
was conducted to determine the age at which pigs should be marketed in order 
to realize the maximum profit, the effect of age on rate of gain in fall-fed 
pigs, and the amount of feed consumed in relation to growth. 

The results showed that the rate of gain in weight for a given period 
increased as the age of the pig increased to 1 yr., and then dropped. Maximum 
profits were obtained when pigs were 8 mo, old. The rate of gain increased 
until the pigs weighed approximately 220 lb., and then gradually decreased. 
The daily feed consumption per unit of weight decreased as the weight of the 
pigs increased, and the feed requirements per unit of gain increased for each 
successive intervaL Dressing percentage increased with the weight of pigs. 
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Observations on the mineral metabolism of pallets, B. H. C!oMnoN (Jour 
Agr. Sci. lEngland}^ 23 (1938), No, 4, pp. 555S70, figs, 4).— -Continuing studies 
on mineral metabolism of poultry (£}. S. B., 69, p. 570) at the Ministry of 
Agriculture for Northern Ireland and Queen’s University of Belfast, this inves- 
tigation was carried out to trace the metabolism of sodium and potassium as 
well as of calcium and phosphorus in the nonlaying and laying pullet. 

The previous observations on calcium and phosphorus metabolism were con- 
firmed, and the retention of these minerals was found to he related to the 
amount of sodium diloride in the feed. The extra phosphorus excretion accom- 
panying egg production involved no marked concomitant changes in the amount 
of potassium in the droppiugs. Small concomitant increases in sodium in the 
droppings were noted when the feed contained only small amounts of sodium 
and chloride, and potassium retmition was noted on the succeeding day in every 
case but one. It is suggested that the extra phosphorus excretion associated 
with egg production was related to a temporary draft on body reserves of 
calcium for shell formation. While the data presented agree with the view 
that phosphorus is normally excreted by the nonlaying pullet as dicalcium 
phosphate, it is pointed out that phosphorus excretion must take place in 
some other form in addition to calcium pho^hates where heavy phosphorus 
excretion accompanies laying. The other form appeared to be water soluble, 
and it was possible that it was of urinary origin. 

B^tive utilization of calcium from calcium carbonate and calcium 
gluconate by chickens, J. E. HxmTEiR, B. A. Dutches, and H. 0. BNAismEx 
(Soc. Expt Biol, and Med. Broc., 31 (1933), No. 1, pp. tO-75 ). — In a comparison 
of calcium gluconate and calcium carbonate as sources of supplemental calcium 
for poultry made at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station, the results showed 
that these two sources were equally efficient for growing chicks when equivalent 
amounts of calcium were supplied. With laying hens the gluconate appeared 
to function somewhat more efficiently than the carbonate, as shown by increased 
eggi^ell, shell ash, and an increase of calcium in the egg content. 

Trends in egg production, ^g weight, and hatchability on low-protein 
and normal diets, W. A. Hem)bicks (Poultry Sci., IS (1934), No, 5, pp. 290- 
294, fiffs. 2 ), — ^Data are presented from studies by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of 
Animal Industry on the average hatchability of eggs, during eadti month of 
the first year of production, of pullets receiving low-protein and normal diets, 
together with data on average egg production and egg weight for the same 
birds which are included for purposes of comparison wdth the hatchability 
data. 

It was found that with birds receiving a low-protein diet the trend in hatch- 
ability tended to parallel the trends lu egg production and egg weight during 
the first years of egg production. Hatchability for birds receiving a normal 
diet increased during the early part of the laying year, but there was no agree- 
ment between the trend in hatchability and the trend in egg production and 
egg weight during the remainder of the laying year. 

The inheritance of sexual maturity, rate, and persistence of laying in 
the domestic fowl, M. A. Juii (Poultry 8cL, 13 (1934), No, 5, pp, 283-289).— 
This paper from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Animal Industry presents data to 
show that the characters smcual maturity, rate, and persistency of laying are 
affected by a relatively large number of genes, some of which probably influ- 
ence more than one character. 

hiterrelationship of body weight, weight, and age at sexual ma- 
turity, EL W. Oaglenbach (Poultry Set., IS (1934), No, 5, pp, 267-873).— Data 
obtained in investigations at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station with 803 
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White Leghorn and 282 Barred Plymouth Bods pullets showed that for the 
strains of birds considered there was no relation between pullet chick weight 
and subsequent body weights at 3, 8» and 16 weeks of age or at sexual maturity. 
There was no relation between pullet chick weight and the weight of the 
pullet’s first egg. A large and highly significant positive correlation was 
found between weight at 3 and at 8 weeks of age, a moderate positive correla- 
tion between weights at 3 and 16 weeks, and a moderate positive corrdation 
of questionable significance between weights at 3 weeks and at sexual maturity. 
The correlation between weights at 8 and 16 weeks was large and highly sig- 
nificant, and between weights at 8 weeks and weight at sexual maturity it was 
fairly large and highly significant. A large and significant positive correlation 
was observed between weight at 16 weeks and age at sexual maturity, while a 
moderate and significant positive correlation was found between weight at 
sexual maturity and weight of first egg. The correlation between weight and 
age at sexual maturity was large and highly significant, while the corr^ation 
between weight of first egg and age at sexual maturity was a moderate signifi- 
cant positive correlation for White Leghorns and a large and significant positive 
correlation for Barred Bocks. 

Effect of X-rays upon the development of sexual characters, A. F. Bouf, 
C. H. ScHBOEDEE, and W. A. Higgins {Fovltry ScL, 13 (1934), No. 5, pp. 

S). — ^In this study 6-week-old cockerels were exposed to roentgen rays at the 
rate of 1,750, 2,200, and 2,700 r. u. (roentgen units) as well as two exposures 
of 1,750 r. u. at intervals of 10 days. 

The above treatment reduced the development of testes, comb, and wattles. 
Treated birds apparently lost their ability to crow, but in other respects the 
external characteristics were those of a “ slip ” rather than those of a capon. 
The X-ray exposure apparently did not completely inhibit the production and 
action of the hormone responsible for the growth of comb and wattles. The 
exposure used in this test significantly reduced the subsequent weight gains. 

Comparative seasonal variations in egg production of Cantonese, White 
Leghorn, and Rhode Island Red chickens under Alahang conditions, T. Y. 
Bigob (Phihppine Jour. Anim. Indus., 1 (1934), No. 1, pp. 37-60, fig. 1 ). — ^The 
egg records of the White Leghorn, Bhode Island Bed, and Cantonese flocks 
nt the Alabang Stock Farm for tbe years 1923, 1930, 1931, and 1932 were used 
for this study. 

For all the birds there were marked bigb and low lev^s of production. 
The production, in January for Leghorns and Bhode Island Beds was above 
the average lev^, and gradually increased to a peak in March. With Can- 
tonese the peak of production was reached in January. After March produc- 
tion declined rapidly until the low level was reached in August, when the 
curve again rose to December. The decline following the March peak was 
attributed to the fhct that some of the birds began molting as early as April. 
The low production in August was due to the continuous rainy weather which 
kept the birds confined indoors. 

The fertilized bird^s ^g as a physicochemical system, A. L. Bomanoxf 
(Poultry 8oi., IS (1934), No. 5, pp. 283-285, fig. J).— In this paper from the 
[New York] Cornell Experiment Station data are presented to show that the 
development of the egg into a finished embryo consists in the continuous trans- 
formation of physicochemical energy with the consequent change of the egg 
substance from one form into another, from a more or less uniform chemical 
material into visible complexity and organization. 

Apparatus for studying the effect of increased atmospheric pressure 
upon the developing hen egg, B, Cunningham (^Soience^ 80 (1934}» No. 2065^ 
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pp. 99, 100, iig. I). — ^In tliis article the author describes an apparatus for study- 
ing the effect of increased atmospheric pressure upon the avian egg. 

One canse of tremnlons air cells, C. W. Knox and M. W. Olsen (17. 8. Egg 
and Poultry Mag., 40 (1934) > ^o. 12, pp. 12, 13, 16, 17).— In this study at the 
U. S. D. A. Bureau of Animal Industry a case of eggs was shipped to Ames, 
Iowa, and returned, and two cases were sent to Chicago, 111., and returned. 
Bach case consisted of two lots of eggs packed rather loosely and three lots 
packed rigidly. The eggs were candled before and after shipping. 

The rigid packs produced fewer tremulous air cells than the loose packs. 
It was evident from the data that at least one major cause of tremulous air 
cells was the type of container generally used, and that to a large extent 
this condition could be eliminated by the use of rigid-type packs. It was also 
found that the distance shipped and the number of handlings affected the 
condition of the air space. 

Causes of the embryonic malposition head-nnder-left-wing, T. 0. Byebly 
and M. W. Olsen (Poultry 8cL, 13 (1934), 5, pp. 278-282, figs. 5).— The data 

reported in this paper were collected at the TJ. S. D. A. Animal Husbandry 
E^eriment Farm, B^tsviUe, Md. Evidence is presented which demonstrates 
that the incidence of the malposition head-under-left-wing in the chick embryo 
varies inversely with variations in hatchability due to genetic or to nutri- 
tional causes, or to causes in the physical environment of the egg. It was 
probable that many influences that have an adverse effect on embryonic develop- 
ment increase the Incidence of the malposition. 

DAIRY FARlimG— DAIEYDra 

[Investigatioiis with dairy cattle and dairy products] (U. 8. Dept. Agr., 
See. Agr. Rpt., 1934, pp. 92-94).— Brief reference is made to results of studies 
dealing with the outward conformation and internal anatomy and the produc- 
ing capacity of dairy cows, the physiology of milk secretion, the use of 
roughage in dairy rations, and small packages for Cheddar cheese, Swiss 
cheese, and skim milk powder. 

[Experiments with dairy products in California] (California 8ta. lBien.1 
Rpt. 1933-34, pp. 110-113).— In these investigations data were obtained on im- 
proving the texture of ice cream, flavors in milk, composition of milk, and the 
value of soft-curd milk for infant feeding. 

[Dairy husbandry and dairying studies] (Farm Res. [New York State 
fiffa.], 1 (1935), No. 2, pp. 5, 6. 7, fig. 1 ). — ^Articles are included entitled Farming 
along the Mediterranean Sea — ^II, Dairy Husbandry in Italy, by R, S. Breed 
(p. 5), and Success in Whipping Cream Made Certain, by J. 0. Hening (pp. 6, 
7) (E. S. R., 63, p. 670). 

[Experiments with dairy cattle and dairy products in West Virginia] 
(West Virginia 8fa. Bui. 263 (1934), PP- 33-36, figs. 2 ). — ^Information was ob- 
tained in studies with dairy cattle on simplified rations for the dairy cow, and 
sweetclover as a summer pasture. Data are reported from investigations with 
dairy products on flavor studies of milk and bitter flavor in sour cream. 

[Experiments with dairy cattle in Wyoming] (Wyoming 8ta. Rpt. 1934, 
pp. 30, 38).— Results obtained in studies with dairy cattle are reported on a 
comparison of alfalfa and native hay for milk production at the Afton Substa- 
tion, and substituting root crops for part of the grain ration for dairy cows at 
the Idman Substation. 

The Hannah Dairy Research Institute annual report for the year ending 
31st March, 1938 (Hannah Dairy Res. Jnst., Ann. Rpt, 4 (193$), pp. 20 ). — 
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This is a summary of the research work conducted at this institution with 
dairy cattle and dairy products (B. S. R., 68, p. 236). 

Feeding dairy cows with and without grain, W. F. Dickson and D. Y. 
IvOPLAND {Montana Bta. Bui, 293 {193^), pp, 23, figs. 3). — ^This study, conducted 
in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Dairy Industry, was planned to 
determine to what extent a limited feed of grain with roughage and a ration 
consisting of roughage alone affected the quantity of milk from Holstein cows 
capable of fairly high production. 

When fed roughage alone 10 cows produced an average of 464 lb. of butterfat 
during a 363-day test, were able to produce over 13,000 lb. of Tr>nk without loss 
in weight, and dropped normal, healthy calves. Cows fed 1 lb. of grain for 
each 3 lb. of milk produced yielded 30 percent more milk than those fed rough- 
age alone, but only 6 percent more milk than those fed grain in the ratio of 
1 to 6. Feeding roughage alone or limited grain rations resulted in more 
efficient mUk and butterfat production and a lower feed cost than full grain 
feeding. 

Based on the average production of the cows in this test and on the average 
grain and alfalfa yields on irrigated lands in Montana, it is concluded that it 
would require 100 acres to raise feed for 21 cows on a full grain ration, 78 
acres for cows on a limited grain ration, and 54 acres for cows fed alfalfa 
alone. It would require 66 out of each 100 acres to produce the grain for cows 
on a full grain ration, and 40 out of each 100 acres to produce the grain for 
cows on limited feed. It was also concluded that 27 cows fed roughage alone 
and 22 cows fed a limited grain ration produced as much milk as 21 cows fed 
a fuU grain ration. 

Freshening ages of pnrebredl cows in Iowa cow testing associations, 
M. Plum and J. L. Lush {Jour. Dairy 8 cl , 11 {193^), No. 9, pp. 
figs. 5). — ^The data for this study at the Iowa Experiment Station were obtained 
from the record books of owners who had been members of the Iowa cow 
testing associations for at least three consecutive years. Nearly 73 percent 
of the records examined were concerned with Holsteins. 

It was found that the mean age at which 570 registered heifers first fresh- 
ened vras 27.1 mo., but the disti-ibution vas decidedly skewed with the mode 
at 24 mo. More than half of the heifers freshened before they were 25% 
mo. old. Some significant difterences were found among the different breeds 
studied. DiflCerences between herds were large enough to show a variation 
in management policy regarding breeding or an effective difference in herd 
environment. There was a distinct cycle in the number of cows calving at 
various ages, the peaks being 12 mo. apart and starting at 24 mo. The distri- 
bution should be taken into account in studying the relation of other variables 
to age at calving. 

Average period required for conception after calving in Sindhi cows, 
G. K. Dave and H. Singh {Agr. and Livestock m India, 4 {1934), No. S, pp. 
278-274). -—A study at the Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairy- 
ing, Bangalore, showed that the average period required by a Sindhi cow 
for conception after calving was 118 days. This period was about 18 days 
diorter for stock bred at the institute than for purchased stock. Further 
studies of breeding records showed that the greatest number of cows were 
served during tlie months of January and February and the fewest in May. 

Conformation of the cow as r^ated to milk secretion, Jersey R^istry 
of Merit, J. W. Gowen (Jour. Agr. 8ci. [England], 2S {193$), No. PP- 435- 
SIS, figs. 6). — ^Based on measurements of about 300 bulls and 6,000 cows of the 
Jersey breed, the author presents an analysis of the relation home by eight 
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body measurements and age to the cow’s milk-producing capacity. The analy- 
sis was made from the viewpoint of conformation as related to milk produc* 
tion without regard to age, when age was considered, and conformation as a 
whole and its ration to milk secretion. 

The following points of conformation were found to be important: (1) 
Better than average weight for breed and age, (2) a good wedge-shaped form, 
particularly in the region of the shoulders, (3) milk veins of good size, and 
(4) udder of good size and quality. 

The author points out that if the measure of merit is the relation of energy 
intake in the feed consumed to the energy found in the milk the effect of 
weight on quantity of milk produced would be offset by the extra energy 
required to maintain the weight While the cow’s conformation, as a whole, 
was an inferior means of predicting future milk-producing capacity, it did 
show the present status of the cow’s physical health and the condition of 
the mammary system. 

The conformatioii of the parents as related to the milk secretion of the 
daughters, Jersey Registry of Merit, J. W. Gowen (Joun Agr, i^cL iEng- 
Zond], 23 (1933), No. 4, pp. 0I4--0I8). — (Continuing the above study, an analysis 
was made of the performance of 208 Jersey cows with Registry of Merit 
records by sires whose measurements had been taken and of 122 cows from 
measured dams. With the possible exception of weight, there was no correla- 
tion of practical significance between the body type of the sire or dam and the 
productive capacity of the daughter in milk, butterfat, or butterfat percentage. 

[Dairying experiments in New York] (Netp York State Sta. Bpt. 1934, pp. 
16-18, 38, 39). — ^Data are reported on ina*easing the accuracy of bacterial counts 
of milk, fruit flavor for ice cream, and pasteurization of cream. 

The application of X-rays to research in dairy technology, S. L. Tucket, 
H. A. Ruehb, and G. L. Olabk (Jour. Dairy SoL, 17 (1934), No. 9, pp. 587-594, 
fige. 7). — ^This preliminary study was undertaken at the Illinois Experiment 
Station to determine some of the limitations and adaptations of X-rays to re- 
search in dairy products. 

The results from the diffraction of X-rays by milk powder showed conclu- 
sively that lactose does not exi^t in a crystalline form in fresh milk powder. 
From the diffraction patterns obtained it was possible to show the very onset of 
lactose crystallization in the milk powder. It was noted that there was a 
tendency for a change of spacing of the diffracting group in milk protein due 
to different processing methods. Spray powders had a slightly greater di unit 
spacing than roller powders. 

The effect of feeding on the fat content of cows’ milk, E. J. Sheeht 
(llrish Free SiateJi Dept Agr. Jour., 32 (1933), No, 1, pp. 18-29+1111, fign. 
14). — ^A series of experim^ts covering a period of 4 yr. was undertaken by the 
animal nutritian department of University College, Baile Atha Cliath (Dublin), 
to determine the influence of the type of feed consumed on the fat content 
of the milk produced. 

The following oils and fats had no specific effect on the yi^d of butterfat — 
olive oil, linseed oil. cottonseed oil, coconut oil, peanut oil, palm nut oil, soy- 
bean oil, beef fat, and sperm olL The same was true of palm nut cake, cot- 
tonseed cake, and linseed cake when fed up to 6 lb. per head daily. God-liver 
oil fed at the rate of 6 oz. per head daily had a depressing effect on fat 
production that lasted for several days after oil feeding was discontinued. 
The amount of f&t in the diet required for the production of the maTinmni 
butterfat in the milk was so small that ordinary feeding supplied the nec- 
essary quantity. 
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The author points out that because one or more cows occasionally respond 
by way of increased or decreased butterfat to certain feeds is not proof of a 
specific quantitative effect of the feeds on butterfat Neither the amount of 
water consumed nor the succulence of the ration affected the percentage of 
fat in milk, nor was there any connection between the plane of nutrition and 
the amount of fat produced. Feeding separated or whole milk powders did 
not increase fat percentage, and it is suggested that the possible effect of 
whole milk and cream in raising the fat of milk could be attributed to some 
substance or substances other than fat per se. 

Irradiated milk: The reflecting properties and antirachitic activation 
as affected by the impingement angle of the incident radiation, G. G. 
SupPLEE and M. J. Doecas {Jour. Daily 8ci., 17 (1934), No. 9, pp. 607-611, 
fig. 1). — Continuing this study (E. S. R., 72, p. 378), it was found that the re- 
flection of ultraviolet radiation from the surface of milk films was of the same 
order of magnitude as the reflection of such radiation from the surface of 
water. In other words, the degree of reflection increased as the angle of inci- 
dence decreased. 

Ultraviolet radiation^ between 2550 and 3000 a. u. when impinged on milk 
surfaces at angles of 75® and 45® from parallel were reflected approximately 3 
percent, the average reflection from a 30® angle of incidence was about 6 per- 
cent, from a 20® angle 13.4 percent, from a 15® angle 28 percent, and from a 10® 
angle about 34 percent. The films had the property of selective reflection of ul- 
traviolet radiation, especially through the range of 2550 to 3300 a. u., and this 
property was most pronounced at angles of incidence of 30® or less. When 
other factors were equal the antirachitic potency of irradiated milk was the 
same when the angle of incidence of radiation was 30® as when it was 90®. 

Numbers of microorganisms falling from the air in dairy plants, H. 0. 
Olson and B. W. Hammer (Jour. Dairy 8ci., 17 (193i), No. 9, pp. 613-623, 
figs. 4)’ — ^ study was undertaken at the Iowa Experiment Station to determine 
the numbers of bacteria, yeasts, and molds falling from the air in rooms in 
which dairy products were handled and also from outside air, the influence of 
season on the numbers of organisms falling, and the effect of a muslin covering 
on the numbers of organisms falling on a surface. 

It was found that bacteria, yeasts, and molds were rather constantly falling 
on exposed agar in three dairy laboratories and one experiment station lab- 
oratory and on two outside exposures. Bacteria were generally the most 
numerous and yeasts the least numerous. There was no great difference in 
the numbers of organisms falling outdoors and those falling indoors, nor was 
there any distinct seasonal variation in the number of organisms falling at 
the various locations. A muslin cover reduced the number of organisms fall- 
ing on a surface from the air. 

Some observations on species of Actinomyces found in samples of milk, 
C. H. Chalmees (Zentbl. Baht, [etc.], 2. Abt., 87 (1932), No. f-4, pp. 1-26, 
fig. I).— An investigation at the University of Leeds, England, was undertaken 
to determine the frequency of occurrence of species of Actinomyces in milk 
and to study the nature of some of the changes they produce. 

Only about 5 percent of the milk samples examined contained these organ- 
isms, the numbers being greater during the winter than during the summer 
months. The organisms were probably present in the conidial form. The 
variety of strains of Actinomyces present in milk was very great and their 
identification diflacult. The organism grew slowly in milk even when incu- 
bated at 25® 0., and no marked changes appeared to take place in the milk 
until after it had been tncnbated at the above temperature iov 1 '^oek. A 
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comparatively heavy contamination was necessary before the characteristic 
earthy smell of the organism was produced, and even then it was necessary 
to incubate the milk for from 4 to 7 days. All the strains observed conld 
withstand a temperature of 60®, but only 4 survived 65® for 30 min. 

Appended is a description of the cultural characters on solid and liquid 
media of each strain of organism examined. 

Straining ™mr on the farm, A G. Dahlbebg (Ke^o York State Sta, Giro, 
155 (19Si)y pp. 4, fiffs, 2).-— The factors to be considered in buying a strainer, 
the use of cotton pads or filter cloths, the construction of strainers for the 
two types of straining materials, and factors affecting the straining of milk 
on the farm are discussed. 

The bacteriological examination of raw milk by means of the milk agar 
plate count method, S. B. Thomas {Welsh Jour. Agr., 10 {1934), PP- 295-301, 
figs. 5). — Studies at University College, Aberystwyth, showed that the addition 
of sterile milk to standard agar had a favorable influence on the number and 
size of colonies that develop during the examination of raw milk samples. 
However, with pasteurized milk the increase in numbers of colonies was not 
as significant as that reported by other workers. 

Some observations on the methylene blue reductase test, G. S. Miles 
{Jour. Min. Agr. IGt. Brit.h 40 {1933), Ko. 5, pp. Studies at the Uni- 

versity of Bristol, England, indicated that the reductase test was not satis- 
factory in examining milk of low bacterial count, and as compared with the 
plate count did not constitute a fair means of determining bonus payments 
for milk. If the keeping-quality test was regarded as a measure of the com- 
mercial value of milk, the results of the plate count were more indicative of 
commercial utility than were those of the reductase test. 

Experiments with the methylene blue reduction test for the grading 
of sweet cream, H. Maoy {Minnesota 8ta. Bui. 810 {1934), PP- — 

The need for a rapid and simple test for distinguishing inferior and superior 
lots of sweet cream led to investigations with the methylene blue reduction 
test for cream. 

It was foxmd that a triple strength solution of methylene blue was superior 
for cream to the solution recommended for milk in the Standard Methods of 
Milk Analysis. The reduction time for the methylene blue was inversely pro- 
portional to the bacterial content of the cream. In samples of cream having 
less than 0.21 percent acidity the reduction time showed no direct relationship 
to the acidity. The percentage of fat in the cream did not significantly influence 
the reduction time. 

This test was found to be a satisfactory index of bacterial content of cream 
and could be used for cream grading. The reduction time reflected the sani- 
tary conditions under which the cream was produced and the methods of 
cooling. Both salted and unsalted butter made from better quality cream had 
better storing qualities than butter from inferior cream, but the differences 
were not marked. 

Appended is information on the use of the methylene blue reduction test 
for sweet cream, the apparatus necessary for the test, collection of samples, 
adding the methylene blue, reading the test, and grading the cream. 

The use of sediment tests for grading cream, E. L. Fours {Oklahoma Sta., 
Gur. Farm Boon., 7 (1984), No. 6, pp. 122, A satisfactory method for 

determining the amount and kind of insoluble material in cream was developed. 
The procedure followed was to place in a 600-cc glass beaker 17.5 cc of a 
solution made by adding to 321 g of commercial 58-percent soda ash enough 
dean water at 160® F. to make 1 gal. To this was added approximately 75 cc 
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of boiling water and 2 oz. of the cream to be tested. After stirring thoroughly 
while adding, the mixture T^as allowed to stand for 2 min. and then filtered 
through a cotton or nainsook sediment pad at about 170®. The amount and 
type of sediment could then be observed on the pad. The cost of the material 
was about 2 ct. for 100 tests. 

A study of seasonal variation in butter-fat. — 1, Seasonal variations in 
carotene, vitamin A, and the antimony trichloride reaction, B. G. Booth, 
S. K. Kon, W. J. Dann, and T Moose (Biochem, Jour,^ 27 (1933), No, 4, PP- 
1189--1196, figs. 2). — ^tf'he seasonal variations in the carotene and vitamin A con- 
tents of typical English butter from Shorthorn cows were determined by the 
colorimetric method at the National Institute for Research in Dairying. The 
determinations for intensity of yellow color were made on untreated butterfats. 
The antimony chloride blue values were determined both on the untreated fats 
and the corresponding nonsaponlfiable residues. 

The results on yellow color and blue value were in good agreement with 
the established variation of the carotene and vitamin A contents of the butter 
corresponding to the amount of green material in the diet of the cow. Blue 
values determined on untreated hutterfat were valueless as a guide to vitamin 
A content. However, these values did ifiiow a qualitative difference in the 
behavior of the colors produced by “winter” and “summer” butterfats due 
to an inhibitory substance present in greater concentration in the summer fats. 

In practical assays for total vitamin A activity by colorimetric means it 
was concluded that both vitamin A and carotene contents should be taken into 
account. The total vitamin A activity of the summer hutterfat appeared to be 
three times greater than that of winter fat, and the fraction of total activity 
due to carotene was also greater in summer hutterfat. A suggested formula 
for calculating the total vitamin A activity is presented. 

The vitamin D activity of butter. — I, A chemical differentiation of the 
antirachitic factor of autumn and winter butter from irradiated ergosterol 
and the vitamin D of cod-liver oil, S. K. Kost and B. G. Booth (Blochem. 
Jour., 27 (1933), No. 4, PP- 1302-1309, pi. 1 ). — ^In determining the vitamin D 
content of the above-described hutterfat, it was found that autumn and winter 
butters, saponified either by boiling for 1 hr. with potassium hydroxide or by 
heating with alkali for 2 min., lost 80 percent of their antirachitic potency 
as estimated by prophylactic tests with rats. Under exactly similar condi- 
tions, irradiated ergosterol or cod-liver oil could be subjected to saponification 
either alone or mixed with butter without loss of potency. These results indi- 
cated that a specific destructive factor did not exist in butter, and tended to 
show a true chemical difference between the antiracdiitic jEactor of butter and 
those of irradiated ergosterol and cod-liver oil 

The effect of salt on the quality of Cheddar cheese, W. Bmnirr, G. M. 
Vaibntiite, F. H. McDowaii, and I/, A Whelaw (New ZeaL Dept, fifof. and 
Indus. Bes. Bui., 37 (1933), pp. 19, figs. 5).— Investigations at the Massey Agri- 
cultural College were undertaken to determine the influence of the proportion 
of salt added and the time of salting of both normal and overmoist curd on 
the quality of the resultant cheese. 

Salting normal curd at the rate of 2.25 percent, based on the w^ght of 
cheese at milling, gave a cheese less open in texture and with better body than 
salting at rates of 325 and 425 percent. Cheeses from curd salted at full 
acidity were of better quality than those from curd salted immediate after 
milling or 20 min. after Tniiiing . Adding 8.25 percent of salt to overmoist curd 
gave better results than either 2.25 or 425 percent salt, but in no case was the 
resultant cheese of satisfactory quality. 
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Analyses of dieeses of tender, normal, and barsh body showed that in general 
the harsh body was due to oversalting of the curd during manufacture. Tables 
are presented giving the approximate amounts of salt that should be added 
per 1,000 lb. of milk for milks of different fat contents. 

A bacterial color defect in Gouda clxeese [trans. title], J. van Betnum 
(Fcr. Exploit Proefzttivelhoerderij Hoorn, Veralag, 1332, pp, 199-207, pis, 4; 
Eng, abs., p, 207). — ^The fresh cut surface of certain Gouda cheeses ^owed a 
considerable number of ^ort, red-colored lines, much like veins. Under the 
microscope the veins were found to consist of a compact mass of bacteria. 
They could be grown only in anaerobic cultures on whey gelatin, and a 
pigment was produced only in solid media. The organism was of rod form, 
belonged to the group of lactic acid bacteria, was nonmotile, Gram-positive, 
catalase-negative, and nonliquefying. When cultivated in milk it produced 
from the carbohydrates inactive lactic acid, acetic acid, and carbon dioxide. 
The organism developed very slowly in milk. Upon plating a pure culture in 
milk on whey gelatin, a differentiation appeared to have taken place as 
different types of colonies were observed, but each colony type again formed 
red pigment when cultivated anaerobically. 

The bacteriology of Swiss cheese. — I, Growth and activity of bacteria 
during manufacturing processes in the Swiss cheese kettle, W. G. Fsaztek, 
G. P. Sanders, A. J. Boteb, and H. P. Long (Jour. Baet, 27 {1934), 6, pp, 

539-549), — ^The U. S. D. A. Bureau of Dairy Industry made bacterial counts 
and pH determinations on the kettle contents during the manufacture of Swiss 
cheese. Samples were taken for examination after the addition of the starters, 
just before the heat was turned on for cooking and just before the curd was 
dipped. 

It was found that Streptococcus thermophilus (Co strain) usually increased 
in numbers during the whole process, but the increase was most rapid during 
the latter part of the process when the temperature of the kettle was higher. 
There was no increase in the numbers of LactobacWMS easel (39a strain) or 
L, bulgaricua (Ga strain) in the kettle and usually a decrease in numbers 
by dipping time. I^piOfdbaxftermm sliermmii did not increase and often 
decreased slightly in numbers during the kettle process. Other lactate- 
fermenting bacteria slowly increased. When the gas-forming bacteria of the 
Golon-aerogenes group were foxmd in the original kettle milk there was little 
or no increase in numbers, but when present in large numbers they showed a 
marked increase during the kettle process. £f. Zoefia bacteria usually increased 
in numbers during the first part of the process, but were stopped by the cooking 
temperatures. 

The pH of the kettle contents decreased i^htly during the process, but this 
change was apparently due to physicochemical rather than to bacteriological 
causes. 

Starters and starter making in cheese factories and creameries, P. Toens 
So, Africa Dept. Agr, Bui. 133 {1934), PP- 19, figs, 7).— In this bulletin 
from the School of Agriculture, Glen, Orange Free State, the author gives 
practical suggestions on starters and starter preparation tn the dairy industry. 

A study of the kefir microflora for the purpose of its preparation with 
pure cultures [trans. title], L. Stasyzina (Stabyghina) and M. Hhaldina 
(Chaidina) {Mikrobmogim, 3 {1934), No. 1, pp, 88-102; Eng, abs., p. 102),— 
In studies at the branch of the Institute of Agricultural Microbiology at 
Mosskva (Moscow), it was found that lactic add streptococci made up 94 
percent, lactic add rods 6 percent, and yeasts 0.1 percent of the total micro- 
flora of kefir. The lactic add streptocoed carried out the main lactic add 
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production and largely determined the accumulation of acidity, the setting of 
milk, and the pleasant taste. The lactic acid bacteria were largely responsible 
for the desirable consistency and in the ripened product for the higher acidity. 
The milk yeasts were the agents for alcoholic fermentation, determining the 
pungency of taste and producing the CO* that makes kefir a gaseous product. 
Peptonizing bacteria determined the characteristic flavor and were partially 
responsible for the consistency of the product. A method for the preparation 
of starters by combining pure cultures in proper amounts was worked out. 

An investigation on the peptonizing bacteria of kefir (Caucasian fer- 
mented milk) [trans. title], S. A. Samtseyich (SAM:T2aEviCH> {Mikrobiologiui^ 
3 {193 i), No, 1, pp. 103-109; Eng. abs., p. 109 ). — The peptonizing bacteria regu- 
larly present in kefir improved the consistency and were responsible for the 
specific flavor of the product. In the early stages of development these bac- 
teria produced proteolysis in mUk, thus assisting in a more energetic develop- 
ment of the lactic acid bacteria. When simultaneously cultivated with lactic 
acid streptococci, the lactic acid produced by the latter organism depressed the 
growth of the peptonizing bacteria. Pure cultures of the peptonizing bacteria 
produced obvious peptonization of milk in 24 hr. With time this power in- 
creased, and some cultures were capable of entirely splitting casein. Shaking 
kefir alter the acidity had reached a high level had a depressing effect on the 
peptonizing bacteria, and if shaking was continued these organisms were com* 
plet^y destroyed by the end of 24 hr. This action was believed to be due to 
the destruction of a ** defense zone formed by the fermentative action of the 
bacteria in the coagulating casein. 

The apparent viscosity of ice cream. — The sagging beam method of 
measurement. 11, Factors to he controlled, m. The effects of milkfat, 
gelatin, and homogenization temperature, A. Leighton, A. Leviton, and 
O. E. Williams (Jour Dairy Sol, 17 (1934), No. 9, pp. 039-650, figs. 8 ). — ^Tht 
U. S. D. A. Bureau of Dairy Industry describes the development and applica* 
tion of the sagging beam method of viscosity measurement to ice cream. The 
paper also describes the effect of certain variables such as fat concentration, 
gelatin concentration, and homogenization temperature on the viscosity of ice 
cream. A detailed study was made of such factors of normal manufacture as 
overrun, temperature of drawing, etc., which would affect viscosity, so that a 
standard procedure could be developed for determining viscosity. 

It was found that fat and gelatin concentration in some way acted to produce 
the same general effect upon the viscosity of ice cream. Increasing the tem- 
perature of homogenization tended to reduce the quantity of either material 
needed to produce the same general effect. 

It is pointed out that while the absolute viscosity value of ice cream is not 
a direct measure of quality, in a series of ice creams in which one factor is 
varied, viscosity is an indication of changes la quality and of the physical 
action of that factor in ice cream. 

A study of the causes of a stale, metallic flavor in strawberry ice cream, 
together with tests of methods of packing berries, P. H. X*ragy, It. J. 
Ramsey, and H. A. Ruehe (Illtnois 8ta. Bui 407 (1934), PP- 499—430). — CJoii- 
tinuing this study (E. S. R., 71, p. 241), further investigations were made on 
the cause of the stale, metallic, or tallowy flavor of strawberry ice cream, and 
the relative merits of six common varieties of strawberries were tested for 
flavor. 

T?.iini!n5iHng coppoT Contamination was the most necessary step in preventing 
the development of the metallic flavor. This off flavor was associated with 
the oxidation of butterfat, and copper catalyzed oxidation reaction. The dev^- 
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opment of the flavor could be retarded by homogenizing the mix at high pres- 
sure, by heating the apparatus, by soaking the fruit in the mix before freezing, 
or by increasing the amount of fruit added or by increasing the fiber content 
of the berries. It is believed that strawberries contained two agents affecting 
fat oxidation, one serving as a catalyst and the other as a reducing agent. 
The former was contained in the juice and the latter associated with the fibrous 
znateriaL An increased citric acid content of the berries did not hasten the 
development of the flavor defect 

Different commercial pack berries varied in their ability to cause the stale, 
metallic flavor, probably because of differences in concentration of pack or the 
proportion of fiber as well as the heat treatment given berries before or after 
canning. Other fruits such as oranges, lemons, and pineapple accelerated the 
reaction responsible for the flavor. The varieties tested ranked in the follow- 
ing order of preference : Dunlap, Parson Beauty, Gandy, Premier, Gibson, and 
Aroma. A desirable pack so far as flavor was concerned was made up of either 
2, 3, or 4 parts of berries to 1 part of sugar. When it was desired to keep the 
berries whole, a pack of 3 or 4 parts of berries to 1 part of sugar or 40 percent 
sugar sirup solution was preferable. 

VETEEINAEY MEDICINE 

The operatiTe technic of animal experiments, H. F. 0. Habesland {Die 
operative Technik dee Tierexperim&iies, Eandhuch der biologischen Arl^eits^ 
methoden, Al)t. V, Teil 3C, Heft i. Berlin and Wien {Vienna): Urban d 
Schioarzenherg, 19Si, F, pt 3C, No. 1, pp. XI+434, figs. 382).— This is a detailed 
account of methods employed in experimental work with laboratory animals. 

[Contributions on ecto- and endo-parasites] {Joar. ParasitoL, 80 {1934), 
No. 6, pp. 323, 324, 325, 326, 328, 329, 330, 331, 332, 334, 335, 337, 338, 333).— 
Continuing the contributions previously noted (E. S. R., 71, p. 243), those 
presented at the annual meeting of the American Society of Parasitologists 
held in Pittsburgh, Pa., in December 1934 include the following: Resistant and 
Susceptible Strains of White Minorca Chickens to the Nematode Ascaridia 
lineata (Schneider), by J. E. Ackert and J. H. Wilmoth (pp. 323, 324) ; Tlie 
Effect of Daily Administrations of Ferrous Sulphate and Copper Sulphate to 
Pigs on Their Resistance to Infection with the Swine Nodular Worm, Oeso- 
pJiagostomvm dentatum, by L. A Spindler (pp. 325, 326) ; Development of 
Ancgloetoma oaninum Following Percutaneous Infection, by B. Schwartz and 
J. E. Alicata (p. 326) ; The Life History of the Black Grub of Bass, Craseir 
pMcda ambloplitis (Hughes), by G. W. Hunter, III, and W. S. Hunter (p. 328) ; 
Immunity in Rabbits against One of Its Gestode Parasites, OyeUoercus pisi- 
formis, by K. B. Kerr (p. 328) ; Periodicity in the Oocyst-Production of the 
Pigeon Bimeria, by D. C. Boughton (p. 329) ; The Development of Resistance 
to the Protozoan Parasite Bimeria ieneUa by the Chicken, by G. A Herrich: 
(pp. 329, 330) ; Chronic Avian Coccidiosis, by W. T. Johnson (pp. 330, 331), 
contributed from the Oregon Experiment Station; The Incidence of CocdLdia 
[Principally Isoepora lacazU] in the Common Bnglii^ Sparrow {Paeser domes- 
tious), by L. T. Skidmore (p. 331) ; Resistance and Susceptibility in Goccidial 
Infections, by J. Andrews (p. 332) ; The Nature of Immunity in Coccidiosis, 
by B. R. Becker (p. 332) ; Species of Oapilluria Parasitic in the Upper Digestive 
Tract of Domestic and Game Birds, by E. B. Cram (pp. 334, 335) ; Conjunctival 
Ophthalmomyiasis Caused by Oestrus ovis, by M. W. Lyon, Jr. (p. 337) ; A 
Destructive Outbreak of the Screw Worm Ply, Cochliomyia spp., in the South- 
east, by F. 0. Bishopp (pt 337) ; Dikes and Automatic Tide Gates in Control of 
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Sand Flies and Salt Marsh Mosquitoes, by W. B. Dove and D. G. Hall (pp. 337, 
338) ; Epizootic Tick-Borne Tularaemia in Sheep in Montana, 1034, by C. B. 
Philip (p. 338) ; and Production of Maggots for Surgical Use — ^I, Disinfection of 
Eggs, by G. P. White (pp. 338, 339). 

The interrelation of the parasites of domestic and ivild animals (Wyoming 
8ta. Bpt. 1934, p. 29). — ^Brief reierence is made to the infestation of tame rab- 
bits following grazing on areas frequented by wild rabbits and to the acute 
injury to sheep caused by Sarcocystis tenella. 

[Work with diseases of livestock at the California Station] (California 
8ta. Bpt. 1933-^4, PP. S7-93). — ^In this brief discussion ot the work of 

the biennium (B. S. B., 69, p. 104) particular consideration is given to that 
with bovine tuberculosis, Bang’s disease, and anaplasmosis of cattle, and a new 
swine disease differing from foot-and-mouth disease and vesicular stomatitis 
for which the name “ vesicular exanthema of swine ” is recommended. Bang’s 
disease in swine and a tissue vaccine for hog cholera are briefly mentioned, 
followed by references to infectious encephalomyelitis of horses and mules, 
use of thiocresol for treatment of summer sores in horses, paratuberculous en- 
teritis of sheep, polyarthritis of lambs, treatment of foot rot in sheep and 
cattle, laryngotracheitis and a gasping disease of chicks which closely resembles 
it, several types of coryza or cold in chickens, pullorum disease, and chronic 
coccidiosis. 

Annual report of the veterinary department for the year 1938, S. H. 
Whitwobth (Straits Settlements Vet. Dept. Ann. Bpt., 1933, pp. 9).— A brief 
account of the infectious diseases of livestock and their control is included in 
this report 

Becent advances in vaccine and serum therapy, A. Fleming and G. F. 
Pbteie (London: J. d A. Churchill, 1934, PP- X+463, figs. 3). — ^In part 1 of this 
digest (pp. 1-242) recent advances in serum therapy are dealt with by G. F. 
Petrie^ and in part 2 (pp. 243-446) vaccine therapy by A. Fleming. Included 
among the total of 44 chapters are those on the employment ot vaccines and 
sera in veterinary practice (pp. 215-242) and the prevention of certain animal 
diseases by the administration of formol cultures (pp. 442-446). Indexes of 
subjects and of authors are included. 

[Work with plants poisonous to livestock at the Wyoming Station] 
(Wyoming Sta. Bpt. 1934, pp. 17-2d).— Beference is made to the finding of 
Oonopsis oondensata, somewhat resembling the woody aster, to be extremely 
poisonous to livestock, giving symptoms of selenium poisoning, and the results 
of a farther study of poisonous minerals in plants (B. S. B., 70, p. 829). 

Some important poison plants of North Australia, compiled by H. Fcnne- 
MOBE ET Ai,. (Aust. CouncU ScL and Indus. Bes. Pam. 4^ (1934), PP* 44i fiV^* 
IS). — ^Following a brief introduction, the authors consider the classification of 
poisons, the diagnosis of cases of poisoning, the treatment of stock suffering 
from plant poisoning, and precautionary measures, and give descriptions of 
individual poison plants, 17 in number. 

The effects of fluorine on respiration, blood pressure, coagulation, and 
blood calcium and phosphorus in the dog, D. A Gbeenwoodi, B. A HEwm*, 
and V. B. Nelson (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 86 (1935), No. 1, pp. 88-42, 
figs. 5). — ^In experimental work in Iowa, fluorine as sodium fluoride, when 
injected intravenously at lev^s from 1.5 to 5.3 mg per kilogram of body weight, 
was found to cause a detectable effect on respiration in dogs. “ Intravenous 
iidection of 16 to 31.7 mg of fluorine as sodium fluoride per kilo of body weight 
in dogs causes a detectable lowering of blood pressure. Oral administration 
of 0.45 mg to 4.52 of fluorine as sodium fluoride per kilo of body weight caused 

118679—85 8 
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no effect on total calcium, acid-soluble inorganic phosphorus, hemoglobin, or 
coagulation time of blood. Bogs developed mottled enamel of the permanent 
teeth when given orally fluorides or water containing fluorides. Radiographs 
show no changes in the bones of dogs receiving as much as 4.52 mg of fluorine 
as sodium fluoride orally per kilo of body weight.” 

A list is given of 22 references to the literature. 

Selenium toxicity (U. S. Dept. Apr,, Bur. Plant Indus. Rpt.y 1934, p. 5 ). — 
Brief reference is made to studies of the relation of selenium compounds to 
alkali disease, previously noted (E. S. B., 72, p. 252) . 

Studies on the differentiation of Brucella [trans. title], U. Pagnini (Bol. 
1st. Sieroterap. Milan, 13 (1934), ^o. 3, pp. 143-180; Bng. al)S., pp. 177-179 ). — 
This contribution, presented with a list of 97 references to the literature, re- 
ports upon investigations conducted with a view to determining the differential 
value of the EbS test and tliat of bacteriostasis of dyes, in the course of which 
108 strains were employed. 

Brucella abortus infection: Serum experiments in small animals, B. 
Gwatkin (Canad. Puh. Health Jour.. 25 (1934), 8, pp. 403-406). — Con- 

tributing from the Ontario Research Foundation, the author reports having 
been able to protect guinea pigs against exposure by mouth and eye with B. 
ahorUis through repeated intraperitonoal injections of antiabortus guinea pig, 
rabbit, cow, and horse serum. The best results were obtained with guinea pig 
and rabbit serum. Cow serum was the least satisfactory. Bovine serum, 
following repeated injections of cows with living B. al)ortus, was not more 
protective than that obtained from cases of natural infection. 

“These experiments show that protective antibodies appear in the blood 
following injections of living B, alortus, and are present in natural infection, 
although decldedb variable in both cases. All the control animals became 
infected. We have not had a failure to infect guinea pigs by the methods 
employed in any of our experiments during the last 3 yr. No guinea pig 
vaccinated with killed cultures of filtrates has shown any resistance, whereas 
some of the serum treated animals have been definitely protected. Three 
criteria were demanded as evidence of freedom from infection, namely, absence 
of lesions, negative cultural results, and absence of agglutinins and complement- 
fixing bodies, because lesions are sometimes absent ; cultures may prove nega- 
tive, even though the animal has a positive blood reaction or lesions; and 
some animals negative to both tests have yielded B. abortus on culture. 

“As would be expected, different lots of pooled serum varied in protective 
power, but with the 5 cc dose and repeated injections some protection was evi- 
denced in each group. These sera did not sliow any bactericidal activity in 
vitro.” 

The carrying of bacilli by gray rats infected with the bacillus of Banitch 
[trans. title], E. F. Rozexiltl’i) (Bosenfeld) {Trudy TsesoiH^n. Inst. Belsk, 
Kfm. MikrobioL (Bui. State Inst. Ayr. MicrolUA. U. 8. S. B.), 6 (1933), 
pp. 217-221; Eng. abs., p. 221 ). — ^In experiments conducted with a view to 
determining the conditions under which gray rats become carriers of bacilli 
when infected with the bacillus of rat typhus, 108 animals were tested. One 
group was inoculated with a virulent culture of the bacillus of Banitch, 
another with a weakened culture, and 11 animals were left as controls. 

In 32 percent of the rats inoculated with the virulent culture, bacilli were 
found in the excremraats, while 39.8 percent carried bacilli in their organs. 
The percentage of positive reactions of the blood in this experiment was 64.5. 
The rats inoculated with the weakened culture were not carriers of bacilli; 
the percentage of positive reactions of the blood was 20.4. No reactors were 
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tound among the controls. During the period of infection of the rats with 
the virulent culture, from the fifth to the fourteenth day of tlie disease, the 
bacilli were eliminated in the excrement of 100 percent of the animals. The 
transmission of the infection from diseased rats to healthy rats kept together 
with the former was observed in 2 of 8 cases. It is concluded that the 
transmission of the infection through the carrying of bacilli takes place 
chiefly during the period of illness. 

Foot-and-mouth disease: The fixed virus types, R. Daxtbney {Jour. 
Cmnpar. Path, and Ther., 4‘7 {1934), A'o. pp. 259-281 ), — ^This contribution, 
the details of which are presented in tabular form, is based upon investigations 
conducted in Kenya. 

The differentiation of the virus of vesicular stomatitis from the vims 
of foot-and-mouth disease by filtration, I. A. Gaxjloway and W. J. Eubobd 
{Brit, Jour, Expt, Path., 14 {19S3), No. 6 , pp. 400-408). — ^In the investigations 
reported it is ^own that “ the virus of vesicular stomatitis has a particle size 
of 70 to 100 m/A. This size value, which is the same for both the ‘ Indiana ’ 
and ‘New Jersey’ strains of the virus, is about eight times that previously 
estimated for the virus of foot-and-mouth disease (8 to 12 m/i). This is 
regarded as direct evidence of the distinct individuality of the two diseases.” 

The life cycle of the ground squirrel (Gitellus pygmaens Pall.) and 
the laws of development of the plague epizootic. — The physiological 
changes in the organism of the ground squirrel in the course of their 
life cycle [trans. title], N. 1. Kalabukhov (EIaiabtjcilov) and V. V. BaevskiI 
(W. Rax778e:y) {Vest. Mihrohiol,, £lpidemiol. i Parazitol. {Rev. Miorodtol., 
kpid&tniol. et Paraaitol,), 13 {1934)9 3, pp. 223-233, figs, 2; Eng. ahs., pp. 

232, 233 ). — ^This first contribution reports upon observations of the physiological 
changes in the ground squirrel {C. pggmaeus) in the course of its life cycde. 

A short history of surra treatment in the Punjab {Indian Jour. Vet. EoL 
and Anim, Kush., 4 {19S4)j No. 3, pp. 232-241).— A review of surra treatment 
presented without references to the literature. 

The hygienic interrelationship of human and animal tuberculosis, A. M. 
Wahby {Egypt Min. Agr., Tech, and 8ci. 8erv. Bui. 143 {1934), pp. This 
contribution is presented with a list of 58 references to the literature. 

An organism discovered in Tunisia having the characteristics of Bac- 
terium tularense [trans. title], 0. Anderson {Arch. Inst. Pasteur Tunis, 23 
{1934), No. 1, pp. 53-59, fig. 1 ). — The author has isolated an organism from a 
rabbit found dead in a breeding establishment in Tunis that appears to be 
B. tularense. 

Tularemia epizootic among the rodents of subfamilies Microtinae and 
Murinae as a causal factor of human infection [trans. title], Y. A. Berdnikov 
(Vest. Mikrohiol., Epid&niol. i Parazitol. {Rev. Microbiol., Epidemiol, et Para- 
sitol.), 13 (1934), No. 1, pp, 61-37; Eng. ahs., pp. 66, 67 ). — The ^ontaneous 
tularemia epizootics reported from the U. S. S. B. are said to have been among 
water rats {Ardoola amphiUus), with only a few indications of epizootics 
among hares. In some instances, these carriers do not account for the origin 
of tularemia outbreaks among human beings and there are thought to he others 
involved in the preservation of the tularemia virus in nature. An epizootic 
among Mus musculus and possibly Microtus aawUs was respon^ble for an 
epidemic of tularemia during the winter of 1933. It is considered highly 
probable that the tulareona epizootic of November-December 1933 appeared 
among members of the subfamilies Microtinae and Murinae as the result of 
a close contact with the water rats, although no epizootic had Observed 
among the latter. 
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On the fate of the bacillus of the typhus of marmots in the organism of 
fleas [trans. title], L Ioff and M. PokkovskaII (Pokbovskata) (Trudy Vse- 
soifUzn, Inst. Selsk. Khoz. Mikrohiol. (Bui, State Inst. Agr. Microhiol, U. 8, 
8. B,), 5 (193S), pp, 222-230; Eng. als., p. 230).— In the experiments reported 
it was found that the feeding of the fleas on the diseased animal led to the 
infection of 66 percent of them with the bacillus of marmot typhus (Bacillus 
typlii spermophilorum). As a rule, however, the infected flea freed itsdf 
from the microbe in 3 to 4 days. 

Normal blood picture of homed cattle [trans. title], Z. Ivan (Yet. ArJivo^ 
5 (1935), No. 1, pp. 10-29; Eng. als., p. 23).— The author has found normal 
cattle blood to contain an average of 6,116.900 red and 7,008 white blood 
corpuscles in 1 mm* of blood. Young horned cattle have higher erythrocyte 
and leucocyte counts than do adults, with males (oxen) higher than females 
(cows). 

A list is given of 29 references to the literature. 

Poisoning in cattle by passage of nicotine through the intact hide 
[trans. title], P. M. De Leub (TijdscTir. Diergeneesk., 61 (1934), No. 21, pp. 
1160, 1161; Ger., Eng., Fr. als., p. 1161).— Four cows which had been protected 
against flies by moistening the back and croup with a mixture consisting of 
200 g of nicotine, 1 kg of soap, and 100 1 of water died of nicotine poisoning 
within 2 hr. following the application. It is said that only 80 g of the liquid 
(160 mg of nicotine) had been used. 

The acid-base balance in cows and ewes during and after pregnancy, 
with special reference to milk fever and acetonemia, J. Sampson and G. E. 
Hayden (Jour. Amer. Vet, Med. Assoc., 86 (1935), No. 1, pp. 13-23, figs. 2).— 
This contribution, presented with a list of 31 references to the literature, re- 
ports the results of studies made with cows (pp. 14-17) and with ewes (pp. 
17-20). 

The findings are considered to warrant the conclusion that “the alkali 
reserve is slightly lower in pregnancy (especially near the end) than during 
the first few days and perhaps weeks after parturition in cows. The serum 
calcium and the blood ketones are slightly higher in pregnancy than during the 
first few days after parturition in cows. There is a lowering of the alkali 
reserve and serum calcium in (1) milk fever, (2) milk fever with acetonemia, 
and in (3) acetonemia of cows. The calcium average is about one-half the 
normal average in the first two of these disturbances. The ketones of the 
blood and urine i^ow an increase, especially in those cases classed as a com- 
bination of milk fever with acetonemia and as acetonemia. In the latter dis- 
order, the increase may be more than 2D times greater than the normal average 
for blood and over 150 times the normal average for urine (expressed as 
milligrams of acetone per 100 cc). The average for urine ammonia-N ifliows a 
definite increase beyond the normal range in milk fever complicated with 
ketosis and in those cases classed as acetonemia. The alkali reserve, serum 
calcium, blood and urine ketones, and urine ammonia-N are within the normal 
range in a surprisingly large number of abnormal conditions in cattle. 

“The data accummulated in these studies of several of the postparturient 
diseases of cows suggest the existence of a dose etiological relationship be- 
tween milk fever and acetonemia. A marked ketosis and an extremely high 
ketonuria are usually associated with pregnancy disease of ewes. It is highly 
probable that the essential cause of the severe ketosis associated with aceto- 
nemia of milk cows and pregnancy disease of ewes is a disturbance in carbo- 
hydrate metabolism, due either to a lack of sufficient carbohydrate or carbo- 
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hydrate-forming material in the ration or to an insufficient supply of carbohy- 
drate stored in the body,” 

Mycotic affections of the bovine reprodnctive system^ E. JimoHERB (Jour, 
Amer, Vet. Med. Assoc., 86 (1985), No. 1, pp. 64-75, figs. 9). — ^During the exami- 
nation at the [Connecticut] Storrs Experiment Station “of placental tissues 
from three cases of spontaneous abortion and one case of abnormal epithelial 
thickenings in the amnion in herds free from Bang's abortion disease, mycotic 
infections were demonstrated by cultural or histologic means. In one animal 
evidence of mycotic infection was obtained on the occasion of two abortions 
which occurred 2 yr. apart. A correlation of the breeding data and laboratory 
findings signifies the etiologic importance of such infections. The organisms 
implicated in these cases resembled Aspergillus fumigatus, A, niger, BMzopus 
oohnii, and Mucor pusillus. Mycotic affections of the pregnant uterus seem to 
be of intrinsic importance with regard to the individual sexual health of the 
animal, but of only slight importance from the epizootic standpoint in the herd.” 
It is concluded that “ cases of abortions of unknown etiology should be made the 
subject of laboratory analysis as a part of the general program of combating 
Bang’s disease and of other diseases of the genital tract which are of economic 
importance.” 

Length of incubation period in infectious abortion in cattle: The time 
between the infection and the abortion [trans. title], S. Waix (SJeand. 
Vet. TidsTcr., 24 (193 i), No. 8, pp. 453-f8i; Eng. aJ>$., p. 4^4 ) • — ^The author has 
found that the Incubation period of infectious abortion in cattle varies between 
very wide limits, sometimes being as short as 11 days and at other times 
being as long as 189 days. In from 33 to 42 percent of the cases the incubation 
period lies between 31 and 60 days; not infrequently, or in from 13 to 26 
percent of the cases, within a month after infection. In from 41 to 47 per- 
cent of the cases the incubation is longer than 2 mo. The percentage of cases 
with the longer incubation period diminishes as follows: 91 to 120 days, 17 
or 18 percent ; 121 to 150 days, 5 or 7 percent ; and 151 to 180 days, 2 or 7 per- 
cent, with only 3 percent of the cases exceeding 181 days. 

Mastitis studies (Neio York State 8ta. Rpt. 1984, pp. 18-20).— A brief state- 
ment is made of the progress of work with mastitis, with particular reference 
to its detection (B. S. E., 72, p. 386) and methods of control. 

The most practical fii^d and laboratory tests for detection of xnastitfs, 
J. M. Rosexl (Sci. Agr., 15 (1984), No. 8, pp. 169-175). — ^This contribution sup- 
plements the accounts previously noted (E. S. R., 72, p. 250). 

Blackleg in cattle, H. Welch (Montana Sta. Giro. 144 (1984), PP. 7, figs. 4 )- — 
A practical summary of information. 

Trichomonas infection in cattle: A survey [trans. title], B. H. Jensek 
(Skand. Vet. Tidskr., 24 (1984), No. 11, pp. 649-660; Eng. aJ>s., pp. €59, 660 ). — 
A review is given of the present status of knowledge of Trichomonas infec- 
tion in cattle, which has not as yet been observed in Scandinavia. It appears 
to be confined to southern Europe, inclusive of the south of Germany, with 
isolated cases of the disease occurring in America in animals imported from 
Europe. 

A note on bovine trypanosomiasis in Hyderabad State, M. R. Mahajah 
(Indian Jour. Vet. ScL and Anim. Bust., 4 (1984), No. 8, pp, 242-246, pi. 1 ). — 
This contribution relates to the occurrence of bovine trypanosomiasis due to 
an undetermined species of Trypamsoma in the Asifabad district of Hydera- 
bad, recorded for the first time in November 1932. The attacks are said to 
have been so acute that the outbreaks were mistaken for anthrax. 
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The precipitin test as a means of diagnosis of tuberculosis in cattle, 
J. McCaetek, W. Wisnicky, and E. G. Hastings {Avfi&r, JBev. Tul&'c,, 30 (1934), 
A’o. 5, pp. 584^87).— In work at the Wisconsin Experiment* Station the precipi- 
tin test was found to be of no value as a supplemait to the tuberculin test 
in reducing the ratio of no-lesion animals to the total number of reacting 
cattle. 

Calf diphtheria (Wi^ommg Sta. Bpt 1934, p. 2^).— Brief reference is made to 
studies in the course of which Actinomyces neorophorus was isolated. 

Further studies of diseases affecting moose, B. Fenstebmagher (Minne- 
sota Sta. Bui. 308 (1934), PP- 26, figs. 4).— In continuation of the studies pre- 
viously noted (E. S. R., 69, p. 431) the author reports upon investigations of 
seven animaia from which material was available for examination, the data 
being presented under the headings of symptomatology, necropsy findings, blood 
studies, serological findings, bacteriological findings, exi)erimental animal inocu- 
lations, and winter tick attachment experiments including blood studies of 
tick-infested experimental animals, and histopathological examination. 

Opportunity was afforded to observe five sick moose and afterward to conduct 
autopsies upon these animals. A list is given of 11 animal parasites collected 
from the moose. The studies have led to the conclusion that occasionally 
moose die as a result of mechanical injury, as was the case with one of the 
seven animals studied. Thus far the attempt to transmit any disease in 
laboratory animals by means of ticks engorged on diseased moose have given 
negative results. Despite the evidence presented by others, the author concludes 
that the losses of moose in Minnesota are not the result of a single pathogen; 
that the conditions studied are brought about through factors cooperating 
to reduce the vitality of the moose. 

A list is given of 14 references to the literature. 

Diseases affecting moose, B, FEEfSTEBMAOHEB (Vet. Alumni Quart. lOhio 
State Univ.'^, 23 (1934), Bo. 3, pp. 81-94, figs. 3). — ^This contribution is based 
upon work conducted at the Minnesota Experiment Station as reported in 
Bulletin 294 (E. S. B., 69, p. 431) and Bulletin 308 (above noted). 

Gonacrine in the treatment of ovine babesiellasis and ovine nuttalliasis 
[trans. title], H. Telu and G. Zottnee (Bui. Soc. Path. Exot., 2f1 (1934), Bo. 9, 
pp. 835-839). — ^The authoi's find gonacrine to be a specific medicament in the 
treatment of the true piroplasmoses, babesiellases, and nuttalliasis, and by 
reason of its polyvalence it should replace trypan blue, ichthargan, and piroblue 
in the pharmacopoeia. 

Pulpy kidney disease (entero-toxaemia) of sheep in Palestine, S. J. 
Gubeet (Jour. Compar. Path, and Ther., 41 (1934), Bo. 4 , pp. 355-358).— The 
experiments here reported show pulpy kidney disease (enterotoxemia) of dieep 
to occur on the plain of Esdraelon in Palestine, and that it is probably common 
to all sheep in that area at least. Microscopic examination of a piece of spleen 
from a dead sheep revealed the presence of large numbers of bacilli morphologi- 
cally identical with Bacillus weldhii. 

The epidemiology of winter outbreaks of parasitic gastritis in sheep, 
with special reference to outbreaks which occurred during the winter of 
1933-34, E. 1m Tayxor (Jour. Compar. Path, and Ther., 47 (1934), Bo. 4 , pp. 
335-354).— The report here presented (B. S. R., 71, pp. 701, 847; 72, p. 103) 
relates to an epidemic of parasitic gastritis which caused severe losses during 
the winter of 1933-34, It was prindpally associated with heavy infestations of 
Trichostrongylus spp. Species of Ostertagia are said to have been numerous 
in some instances. Saemonohus and Bemaiod^rus do not appear to have been 
involved, rarely being represented at all and only in small numbers. 
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Control of stomachworms and Inngworms of sheep (West Tirginia Sta, 
Bui. 263 (1934), p. 31). — ^Brief reference is made to intestinal parasite control 
work with affected sheep (E. S, R., 68, p. 811) through drenching at 21-day 
intervals with a 1.5 percent solution of copjper sulfate, also mass feeding: with 
copper sulfate and salt, and to lungworm control by systematic treatment with 
an oily preparation of pyrethrum. 

Orotalaria spectabilis Both seed poisoning in swine, M. W. Emiaei., 
D. A. Sandebs, and W. W. Henley (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 86 (1935), 
No. 1, PP- 49-54, figs. 4)- — In experimental work at the Florida Experiment 
Station here reported, “ ground C. spectabilis Roth seed were fed to 5 hogs in 
2-g daily doses and to 10 hogs in 0.5-g daily doses, with fatal results in most 
cases. Whole seed of C. spectabilis administered in capsules passed undigested 
through the alimentary tract of experiment animals. The outstanding gross 
lesions of C. spectabilis poisoning in swine were severe anemia, accumulations 
of fluid in the abdominal and thoracic cavities, ecchymoses of the endocardium, 
and gastritis, death often being caused by gastric hemorrhage. The most 
pronounced microsopie lesions were passive congestion, cloudy swelling of all 
the parenchymatous organs, heart muscle and smooth muscle of the viscera, 
edema, and focuses of necrosis in the lymph nodes and parenchymatous organs.” 

Further investigations respecting the types of bacilli in tuberculosis in 
swine [trans. title], H. Holth (Norsk Vet. Tidsskr., 45 (193 i), No. 12, pp. 589- 
624/ Eng., Oer. abs., pp. 623, 624) • — ^The types of the tubei^le bacillus found in 
tuberculosis of swine were determined through direct inoculation into rabbits 
and guinea pigs. Lymph glands with macroscopically evident tuberculosis 
Irom 55 swine that were examined resulted in the detection of 8 cases of the 
human type and 45 cases of the avian type. 

Controlling kidney worms in swine in the Southern States, B. Schwastz 
(U. 8. Dept. Agr. Leaflet 108 (1934), PP- 5, figs. 4)< — ^In this brief practical ac- 
count, which includes a flgure illustrating the life history of the swine kidney 
worm and also a plan of a hog pasture with a special arrangement for feed- 
ing sows and young pigs to prevent infestation of young pigs with kidney 
worms, the author considers special management us a control measure, em- 
phasizing the importance of feeding sows separately and the value of the 
system as shown by post-mortem results. 

Development of the swine nematode Strongyloides ransomi and the 
behavior of its infective larvae, J. T. Luckee (17. 8. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 
43t (1934), PP* 31, figs. 5).— A report is given of a study of the life cycle and 
behavior of infective larvae of 8. ransomi, a species of common occurrence 
in pigs in the United States, conducted with a view to discovering facts which 
might be of value in connection with its control and supplementing the obser- 
vations of Schwartz and Alicata (E. S. B., 62, p. 670). The work reported 
includes the preparasitic development of 8. ransomi, paths of entry of infective 
larvae into the host, development in normal and other hosts, a discussion of 
preparasitic and parasitic development, effects of environmental factors on 
viability of eggs and survival of larvae, reactions of infective larvae to stimuli 
and environment, clinical symptoms of pathogenicity, and suggestions for the 
control of the parasite. The measures suggested for the control of 8. ransomi 
infestation in pigs include thorough sanitation and the selection of a dry, un- 
shaded area as a permanent lot. 

A list is given of 27 references to the literature. 

Mosquito transmission of equine encephalomyelitis, M. H. Mebbdx, O. W. 
La.cailladb, Jb., and C. Ten Bboeck (Sdeme, 80 (1934), No. 2072, pp. 251, 
252). — The authors report that in repeated tests they have demonstrated that 
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the saltmarsh mosquito, which makes up 90 percent of those trapped in the 
affected area in New Jersey and Delaware, will transmit both the eastern 
and western strains of equine encephalomyelitis on the seventh and following 
days. It has transmitted the eastern disease from infected to normal guinea 
pigs 11 days after the initial feeding and at later periods. “ When these mos- 
quitoes fed on an infected horse the first transmission occurred after 20 days, 
there having been no transmission at 14 days. Twelve other mosquitoes of 
this lot, which were allowed to feed upon a normal horse at the 30-day period, 
failed to infect it. Seven of these same mosquitoes transmitted the disease 
to a guinea pig 3 days later. Although this one attempt to obtain horse-to-horse 
transmission was negative, we believe that the evidence is sufficient to estab- 
lish Aedes aoUioitana as a probable vector of equine encephalomyelitis in the 
Eastern States.” 

Of the three remaining saltmarsh mosquitoes (the brown saltmarsh mos- 
quito, A. taenwrJiynchua, and Culex aalinwrius), a few tests with the brown 
saltmarsh mosquito indicate that it will transmit the eastern virus but less 
readily than the saltmarsh mosquito. A. taeniorliynclius is being tested, while 
C. aalinariiia has not been secured in sufficient numbers for test. The more 
widely distributed mosquitoes, C. pipima and Anopheles quadrimaculatua^ have 
uniformly failed to transmit either the eastern or western strains of virus. 

“ In parallel experiments in which the mosquitoes have been allowed to feed 
on brain vims suspension we have consistently obtained transmission of western 
but not of eastern virus by [the yellow-fever mosquito] A. aegyptU In occa- 
sional instances, however, this mosquito has transmitted eastern virus from 
infected to normal guinea pigs, whereas in parallel experiments with western 
virus transmission has been uniformly obtained. 

“ Our experiments show that when either A. aegypti or A. aoUidtana are fed 
on guinea pigs with a low virus content in their blood, the virus is soon lost 
and the mosquitoes do not transmit the disease. In order to act as vectors 
mosquitoes must be fed on infected animals at a time when the virus content 
of the blood is such that 0.0001 cc or less will produce the disease when it is 
injected into a guinea pig. Such a blood titer appears in general to be reached 
at the height of the first febrile reaction and before any central nervous sys- 
tem symptoms become manifest It is not clear why this high virus content 
of the infective meal is necessary, since titration experiments with ground 
suspensions of mosquitoes indicate that there is an increase of virus in the 
mosquito. In both A. aegypti infected with western virus and A. aollicitana 
infected with the eastern virus a 1,000 to 10,000 fold increase of the virus 
within the mosquitoes has been demonstrated.” 

The vims persists in at least some of the mosquitoes as long as they live. 
The eastern virus was transmitted by the saltmarsh mosquito 33 days after 
an infective meal, the longest period the authors were able to keep a sufficient 
number alive for test. The longest period the yellow-fever mosquito was found 
capable of transmitting the disease was 63 days. The virus was shown to be 
present in this same lot of mosquitoes 93 days after feeding, but they did not 
transmit the disease at that time. 

Some methods of controUing the spreading of internal parasites of the 
horse, 1. W. Pabnell {Sci. Apr., 15 (19S4), No. S, pp. 165-168).— This is a brief 
discussion of methods of controlling the spread of internal parasites of the 
horse in the stable and farmyard and in the fl^d by physical and chemical 
agencies. 

Experimental treatment of wounds of the horse with larvae and larval 
extracts of liUcOia sericata [trans. title], Yecten and Cosson (Bui. Acad. Tdt. 
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France, 7 (19S4), No, 8, pp. S5Z-S51 ), — ^The employment of maggots of L. acri- 
cata in the treatment of wounds of the horse has resulted in prompt improve- 
ment where Ihe use of antiseptics has failed. The local amelioration has 
resulted in a geneial improvement of the subject. 

Rabies: Its history in Nevada, R Becobds (Calif, and West. Med., 37 
(1932), No. 2, pp. 90-94 ). — Contributing from the Nevada Experiment Station, 
the author reports that so far as known the far West was free from rabies 
until 1909. At that time it made its appearance in southern California, whence 
it was introduced into Oregon in 1912 by a sheep dog taken fiom Redding to 
Wallowa County, and where in a fight a coyote was infected. Prom Oregon it 
spread southeast into Idaho, Nevada, and Utah, reaching Nevada in April 1915. 
Once introduced into the northern part of the State, the disease was spread 
by means of wild animals and other factors beyond control southward until 
every county in the State was affected to a greater or less extent. The occur- 
rence of the disease in the State, the predatory animal problem, and control 
work conducted are reported upon. A table is given showing the results of 
the activities of the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Biological Survey and the Nevada 
Stale Babies Commission, cooperating. The rabies situation in the State is 
still somewhat complicated by the fact that to a certain extent the still existent 
predatory animal population serves as a reservoir from which the dog population 
of various communities is periodically reinfected. 

The relationship of parasitism to the poultry industry^ A. B. Wickw.^ 
(Sci. Agr., tS (193 ^f), No. S, pp. 178-180 ). — A contribution from the poultry 
pathology laboratory maintained in Canada by the Health of Animals and 
Dominion Experimental Farm Branches cooperatively. 

A new nematode parasite of Gallus domesticus Ii« in Brazil: Capillaria 
bnrsata n. sp. [trans. title], X F. Teixeiba de Fbeitas and X Lins de Almeida 
(Mem. Inst. Oswaldo Crum, 28 (1934), No. 2, pp. 273-275, pis. 2).— A nematode 
parasite taken from the small intestine of the domestic fowl at Bio de Janeiro 
is described as new under the name C. Ifursata. 

A study on ** cell-inclusion disease in fowls, I, n, A. Komabov (Jowr. 
Compar. Path, and Ther , 47 (1934), No. 4, PP^ 282-295, figs. 2; 296-301, figs. 8).— 
This contribution is presented in two parts. 

I. On the identity of acute cell-inclusion disease and fowl^lague . — ^The ex- 
perimental data presented show that the virus isolated from cases of acute 
cell inclusion disease during an outbreak in Petach-Tikva, Palestine, produces 
in fowls a disease which is similar in every respect to that produced by known 
fowl plague virus. Furthermore, serum obtained from birds immunized against 
the Petach-Tikva virus neutralizes known fowl plague virus, and birds immune 
to the Petach-Tikva disease were found to be immune to fowl plague. The 
results indicate that the two viruses are identical. 

II. On the diagnostio value of the “ chromatic-inclusions ” in the leucocytes . — 
The observations reported indicate that chromatic inclusions identical with 
those described by Adler (B. S. B., 53, p. 386) are found in a variety of in- 
fections. The leucocytic c^l inclusions were regularly encountered in birds 
shown to be infected with spirochetosis. Attempts to demonstrate a specific 
virus in birds suffering from a so-called “ chronic cell inclusion disease ” gave 
negative results. 

The size of the vims of fowl plague estimated by the method of ultra- 
filtration analysis, W. J. Eieobd and 0. Todd (Brit. Jour. Bospt. Path., 14 
(1933), No. 4, pp. 240-246).— la work at the National Institute for Medical 
Research, London, “the size of the elementary virus particles of fowl plague 
as they exist in the body fluids of the fowl has been estimated by ultrafiltraticm 
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analysis, using graded collodion membranes, to be 60 to 90 m/i. Control experi- 
ments in which StaphlylococGus} K bacteriophage (size 50 to 75 mjtt) was ad- 
mixed with the virus suspension confirmed the close relationship in size be- 
tween this phage and the virus. Differentiation of their filtrabilities was only 
just possible.” 

Observations upon neuritis in fowls (so-called fowl paralysis) : A quick 
method of diagnosis by means of nerve smear preparations, K. D. Down- 
ham and C. CaoMPTON (Tct Jour,, 90 {IBBJt), No. 12, pp. 505-507) .—The authors 
have devised a way by which fowl parasites can be diagnosed by means of 
histological preparations said to be simpler and more satisfactory than the 
generally accepted method. ‘*A portion of the nerve which is to be examined 
is carefully dissected away and cut across in two places by means of a sharp 
scalpel. If it is thought necessary, owing to the presence of blood, to wash 
in normal saline solution, a fresh surface should be cut before making the 
preparation. The cut surface is smeared on a slide, gentle pressure being 
exerted on the nerve by means of plncer forceps. The preparation is then 
stained by Leishmann’s method and examined. The infiltrating cells which 
have been exuded from the nerve sheaths show up excellently, and a diagnosis 
may be given at once. It is unusual to find more than one or two red cells 
present among the large number of infiltrated leucocytes, even if no special 
precautions are taken in the preparation of the smear.” 

Differentiation of Salmonella pullomm and S. gallinamm [trans. title], 
Lesbottsteies (Bill. Acad. T6t. France, 7 (1934), No. 6, pp. 272, 273). — ^The author 
has found the fermentation of maltose by 8. gaUinarum in less than 24 hr. and 
the failure of S. pullomm, both types A and B, to do so even after many days 
to be a means for differentiating these two pathogens. 

Paratyphoid in ducks [trans. title], J. Jansen (Tijdschr. Diergoneesk., 61 
{1934), No. 23, pp. 1247 - 1254 , 1255; Ger., Eng., Fr. al)8., pp. 1254, 1255).— In a 
study of 8 ducks suffering from obphoritis and 1 dead duckling, paratyphoid 
bacteria were isolated. Seven of these were found to represent Bacterium 
enteritidis of Gaertner and 2 B. enteritidis of Breslau. 

Serological study of pigeon paratyphoid in Egypt, 1. A. B. Khaufa 
(Jour. Amer, Tet. 2£cd. Assoc., 86 (1935), No. 1, pp. 24r^7). — ^In this contribution 
a report is given of the cultural and biochemical reactions of the pigeon para- 
typhoid organism that was isolated during an epidemic at Cairo in 1930. It 
agglutinated Bacillus aertrycke up to 1: 10^40, B. paratyphosus B up to 1 : 2,560, 
and B. paratyphosus C up to 1:5,120. Observations of its pathogenicity for 
several laboratory animals are recorded. 

Trichomoniasis in the pigeon. — Y, Month and throat trichomoniasis 
(flagellate diphtheria) [trans. title], A Bos (Tijdschr. Dkrgeneesk., 61 
(1934), No. 21, pp. 1125-1139, pi. 1; Ger., Eng., Fr. ahs., pp. 1138, 1139).— Tri- 
chomonads were regularly encountered and cultivated in pure culture from 
pigeons suffering from diphtheritic infections characterized by fibrinous in- 
flammations and necrosis in the mouth, throat, larynx, esophagus and sur- 
rounding muscular tissue, and sometimes in the trachea. Morphologically no 
difference was seen with the Trichomonas formerly determined as being re- 
sponsible for foci of the liver. TVith material from fodl of the liver and with 
pure cultures of liver trichomonads, the typical diiditheritic symptoms and 
reactions of the skin could also be produced. The occurrence of diphtheria 
due to pigeon pox virus may be possible; mixed infections of pox virus and 
trichomonads were encountered. In turkeys with pigeon trichomonads, tricho- 
moniasis of the mouth and jaw and infection of the liver and ventriculus 
could be experimentally produced. 
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Experiments with fowl pest [trans. title], L. Balozbt (Arch. Inst. Pasteur 
Tarns, 23 (1934), No. 1, pp, 49-^2).— It is pointed out that the pigeon is refrac- 
tory to fowl pest under natural conditions, only one instance of spontaneous 
infection having been reported. Experimentally the pigeon has been found 
very resistant to subcutaneous and intramuscular inoculations, but the re- 
sistance may be overcome (1) through inoculation of a virus that has been 
exalted by successive passages in the fowl, (2) by intracraneal inoculation, 
or (3) through inoculation of young birds. In the present account the author 
reports particularly upon the results of successive brain passages in the pigeon 
and rabbit. 

Great homed owls dying in the wild from diseases, P. L. Ebbington 
(Wilson Bui., 44 (1932), No. 3, p. 180).— This contribution from the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station refers briefly to the finding of an undetermined virus to 
be the cause of death of several great homed owls near Prairie du Sac. An 
examination by R. G. Green, of the University of Minnesota, led to the elimi- 
nation of tularemia as the cause of death. 

Flat-worm and round-worm parasites of wild rabbits of the northern 
panhandle, B. B. Weimeb, B. S. Hedden, and K. Cowdeby (W. Va. Univ. Bui., 
34. ser.. No. 15 (1934), pp, 54, 55). — ^In a study of 25 rabbits obtained from 
hunters in West Virginia during the regular fall hunting season 5 different 
species of roundworms and fiatworms were found in the alimentary tract and 
adjacent tissues, namely, the American stomach worm Obeliscoides cuniouli in 
44 percent, the intestinal tapeworm Cittotaenia ctenoides in 89 percent, the 
rabbit whipworm Trioharis leporis in 36 percent, the pinworm Passalurus 
anibigiius in 28 percent, and the bladder worm Taenia pisiformis in 60 percent. 

AGBICTrLTITEAL ENGINEEBING 

International directory of agricultural engineering institutions, A. Bbizi 
(Lcs Institutions de gdnie rural dans le monde. Roma: Inst. Ini email. Agr., 
1934, 4- od., pp. [7]-t-i85). — ^This is the fourth edition of this directory (B. S. B., 
68, p. 98). It covers practically the entire civilized world. 

System of classification for agricultural engineering material, S. von 
Fbauendobs^ ([Intematl. Rea. Ayr.], Mo. Bui. Agr. Sci. and Praet. [Roma], 
25 (1934), No. 9, pp. 393~411)-—1^ classification system of agricultural engineer- 
ing is presented which is part of a wider and more complex system, embracing 
all brandies of agriculture, The system is intended to form a basis for a 
bibliography of agriculture which is to include a systematic subdivision, not 
only of technical literature but also the contents of periodicals. 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, 1934, 
S. H. McOroby (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Dngin. Rpt., 1934, pp. 2^).— The 
progress results are presented of studies as to the consumptive use of water 
in irrigation, the underground storage of water, the use of a portable overhead 
spray line for irrigation in humid regions, sewage irrigation, losses of head in 
bends of 6-in. pipes, drainage of sugarcane lands, control of ground water 
in peat and muck soils, soil erosion control, farm development, farm structures, 
greenhouse heating, potato storage, mechanical coolers for milk and improved 
machinery for corn, cotton, and sugar beet production, insect control, fertilizer 
placement, resistance of bolts to corrosion, drying of forage crops, seed scari- 
fiers and cleaners, and cotton ginning. The great part of this research pro- 
gram was conducted in cooperation with tlie different State agricultural 
experiment stations. 
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[Agricultural engineering investigations at the California Station] (Cali- 
fornia Sta, [Bien.'l Rpt 193S-S4, pp. 16-18, 95-103), — A. brief description of the 
soil erosion investigations of the station is given, together with notes on dairy 
structures, threshing injury to seed peas, butane for use in gas engines, a 
hill-drop sugar beet planter, walnut-spraying machinery, use of electricity in 
farming, and portable sprinklers for irrigation. 

[Soil erosion and farm housing investigations] (U, S, Dept, Agr., Bee. Agr. 
Rpt, 1934, PP- 101, 102, 103-105). — ^Tests at the erosion experiment farms on 
terracing, supplemented by contour plowing and the use of soil-saving and 
soil-buUding crops, as the most effective means of controlling soil erosion on 
cultivated land, and data from the farm housing survey conducted in coopera- 
tion with the agricultural colleges and experiment stations in 46 States are 
briefly noted. 

Groundwater. — Fundamental principles governing its physical con- 
trol, W. Gabdner, T. R. Colliee, and D. Fake (Utah Sta. Bui. 252 (1934), PP- 
40, figs. gS).— This bulletin discusses fundamental principles governing the 
physical control of ground water and indicates applications. The mathe- 
matical background required in the presentation of the principles of the move- 
ment of ground water is presented in considerable detail. 

It is shown that Newton’s second law of motion, together with elementary 
hypotheses concerning frictional forces resisting the flow of water through 
soils, leads to Darcy’s experimental velocity law generalized for flow in three 
dimensions. Applications are made to the solution of practical problems in 
the design of drainage structures, flow into wells, watershed erosion, leakage 
from canals, subirrigation, etc. A modifled approximation form of Darcy’s law 
is presented for the solution of problems in capillary flow. 

Vertical drainage, H. E. Besdby (New Jersey Stas. Circ. 336 (1934), PP- 4, 
"figs. 5). — ^Brief practical information is given on the installation and operation 
of vertical drains constructed by either boring or blasting. 

Latest results of engineering experiments at the soil erosion experiment 
stations, C. E. Ramser (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Engin., 1934, PP- ii).— This 
is a brief mimeographed contribution in which the progress results of the 
engineering experiments in progress at the soil erosion experiment stations, 
conducted mainly in cooperation with several State agricultural experiment 
stations, are presented. 

It is pointed out that experiments designed to improve the practice of ter- 
racing constitute the major part of the investigations. A summary of the re- 
sults indicates that terraces should be spaced close enough to prevent the con- 
centration of water and appreciable erosion on the land slope between terraces. 
Also, the ability of the terrace channel to carry away the run-off water deliv- 
ered to it during rains of high intensity should be considered. 

The data indicate that the control of erosion in the terrace channel can be 
accomplished to a limited extent by the shape of the channel. The height of 
the terrace also largely determines the cross-sectional area of the waterway 
for any particular ^ope. 

Erosion control structures — drop inlets and spillways, L. H. unffRfaT.irH 
(Wisconsin Bta, Res. Bui. 122 (1934), pp. 66, figs. 57).— This bulletin presents 
the results of an analysis of the hydraulic characteristics of certain types of 
concrete conduits, flumes, and spillways used with earth-fllled, soil-saving 
dams for erosion control. It was prepared by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the Engineering Experiment Station of the University of Wiscon- 
sin in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. Forest Service and the Wisconsin 
Civil Works Administration. 
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The structures analyzed included drop inlets, notch spillway, head flume, and 
head spillway. A large amount of engineering information is presented but 
not in form for brief presentation. 

Terracing in Alabama, A. Casnes and J. B. Wmsoir {Ala. Polytech. Inst. 
Ext. Cite. 148 (1934), PP- 20, figs. 12 ), — ^Practical information is presented on 
useful terracing practices adapted to Alabama soil conditions. It is based 
on the results of studies conducted at the Alabama Bsperiment Station. 
The methods of erosion control combme the use of terraces and vegetation 
as strip crops. 

It has been found that the so-called Nichols terrace is the most satisfactory 
for Alabama conditions. It consists essentially of a broad, shallow ditch, with 
a moderate sized mound on the lower side. Since this terrace carries most 
of the water bdow the surface of the groimd, complete failures rarely occur. 

Terracing in a land use program, S. P. Lyle (U. 8, Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. 
Engin., 1934, PP- 5 ). — ^In this brief mimeographed contribution, the importance 
of terracing in connection with the development of a sound land-use program 
is presented. 

Civil engineering handbook, edited by L. C. Uequhabt (Eevo 7orh and 
London: McGraw-EtU Book Co., 1934, PP- 7111+885, figs. [586 ]). — ^This hand- 
book contains 10 sections. Of special interest to agricultural engineers are 
those on surveying, mechanics of materials, hydraulics, stresses in framed 
structures, steel design, concrete, foundations, sewerage and sewage disposal, 
and water supply and purification. 

A. S. T. M. tentative standards, 19S4 (Philadelphia: Amer. 80 c. Testing 
Materials, 1934, pp. XXVIII+1257, pi. 1 , figs. [IPI]).-— This number of this book 
contains 236 tentative specifications, methods of testing, definitions of terms, 
and recommended practices covering materials of engineering and the al- 
lied testing fields. Of these 236 tentative standards, 25 relate to ferrous 
metals, 25 to nonferrous metals, 48 apply to cementitious, ceramic, concrete, 
and masonry materials, and 127 cover miscellaneous materials such as paints, 
petroleum, insulation, textiles, etc., while 11 are general testing methods 
applying to these materials. 

The protection of Jointed wood products against decay and stain, S. E. 
Hubert (Idaho TJmv. 8chool Forest) g Bui. 4 (1934), PP. 36, figs. 10 ). — Studies 
are reported the purpose of which was to develop methods of protecting 
wood joints against decay and stain. 

It was found that the number of actual failures of wood joints which are 
traceable to decay and stain are small and the losses are greatly exaggerated. 
The tests included laboratory tests, rot cellar tests, and laboratory paint tests. 
The results point to the use of any one of three types of protective measures, 
including (1) a toxic, penetrating chemical compound applied to a part of 
or to the entire product or inserted in a shallow cup in the tenon of the 
joint, (2) a water-repellent compound possessing high penetrating aualities 
applied as in 1, and (3) an effective combination of 1 and 2. The 10 com- 
pounds found most effective in the laboratory and rot cellar tests are listed. 

Research on metals and alloys, F. G. Fbabt (Indus, and Engin. Ohem., 25 
(1934), No. 8, pp. 281-284 ). — ^A summary of data is presented on the effect of 
impurities in metals, workability, problems of melting metals, customers’ 
problems, casting processes, and corrosion problems. 

It is pointed out that there are two fundamental objectives in research 
on metals and alloys. The first involves the Investigation of the complex 
physicochemical intermetallic systems and the effects of variations in tem- 
perature, minor impurities, and other variables upon such systems. The 
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second objective comprises the improvement of available alloys and metals 
to make them more widely adaptable or useful and the discovery of possible 
new and useful alloys. Experience shows that the second of these objectives 
cannot be pursued to the best advantage without a simultaneous pursuit of the 
first 

Permeability tests of 8-in. brick wallettes, L. A. Pai.meb and D. A. Pabsons 
(Amer. 800 . Testing Materials, Preprint 57 {1934), PP- iS, figs, 3). — ^A total of 
240 wallettes made with 10 representative mortars and 5 makes of bricks 
were aged for 3 mo. and tested for i)ermeability by keeping a constant level 
of water in a shallow reservoir (1 in. in depth) on the upper surface (face) 
of each test specimen. Each wallette was constructed with 16 bricks (both 
header and stretcher bricks), and the mortar joints were approximately % 
in. in thickness. The most watertight walls were obtained with smooth 
impervious bricks set dry and smooth porous bricks set wet (15 min. total 
Immersion). The degree of waiertightness of the wallettes was also de- 
pendent on the working properties of the mortars. 

Columbia manual of concrete curing (Barderton, Ohio: Columbia Alkali 
Corp,, 1934, PP- 55, figs, 19), — ^This is a handbook of information on the cuiin^* 
of concrete. 

Analysis of a rigid frame concrete arch bridge, O. D. Geisleb (U. 8 , 
Dept Agr.^ Misc. Pub. I 84 {lOJi), pp. 11+16, figs. S).— This is a complex mathe- 
matical and structural analysis. 

Photoelastic determination of temperature stresses in an arch bridge 
model, Z. Levinton {Engin, Jour,, 17 {1934), ^ 0 . 12, pp. 513-517, figs, 9).— 
After a brief account of the pholoela&tic method of determining stress by 
polarized light, this paper describes a series of tests on a bakelite model of 
an arch of a bridge made to ascertain the stresses in the arch ribs and columns 
due to change of temperature. The experiments were conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan. 

It was found that the inherent error of the photoelastic method is the 
inaccuracy in determining the stress values of the isochromatics. This error 
may easily reach 5 percent, and where initial stresses are present is doubled. 
The error due to variation of optical effect with time after application of the 
load was found to be negligible at low stresses. On the other hand, the total 
error in determining the temperature stresses in the short colunms was 
probably less than 20 percmit. 

Welded joints studied with new type polariscope {Engin, Neios-Bec,, 113 
{1934), ^ 0 . 20, pp, 621, 622, fig. i).-— A new type of polariscope developed in the 
photoelastic laboratory of Columbia University is briefiy described which makes 
possible photoelastic studies of problems involving two parallel systems of 
plane stress, as represented by the stress distribution in the overlapping plates 
of side-welded connections. 

Public Roads, [December 1934] {U, 8 . Dept, Agr,, Public Roads, 15 
{1934), ^0- ^0, pp, 837-253+12}, figs, 9). — This number of this periodical con- 
tains the current status of U. S. Public Works road construction as of 
November 30, 1934, and the following articles : Soil Tests Useful in Determin- 
ing Quality of Caliche, by H. S. Gillette (pp. 237-242) ; Traffic on State and 
County Roads of Indiana (pp. 243-247, 250) ; and Effect of Temperature and 
Moisture Content on the Flexural Strength of Portland Cement Mortar, by 
D. 0. Woolf and K P. Shippey (pp. 248-250). 

B^ort on O. W. A* national surrey of rural ^ectrifilcation, G. W. Kasle 
and R. B. Gbat (U. 8 , Dept, Agr., Bur, Agr, Engin,, [1934}, PP. 68, fys. 8).— 
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This mimeographed contribution describes a survey undertaken as a supple- 
ment to the 0. W. A. Farm Housing Survey. The purpose of the survey was 
to obtain information relative to the present availability of electric service 
to farmers, its use, and the possibility of extending service to additional 
farms. Twenty-five States were included in the survey. Bata are also given 
as to rural developments in foreign countries. 

Thermal decomposition of hydrocai‘bons and engine detonation, F. 0. 
Bice {Indus, and Engin, Chem., 26 {19U), No. 8, pp. 259-262, fig. i).— The re- 
sults of studies conducted at Johns Hopkins University are reported which 
indicated that the thermal decomposition of the fuel probably plays an appre- 
ciable role in the reactions occurring in the internal-combustion engine. This 
decomposition results in one molecule of the fuel being replaced by several 
molecules. This increase in concentration may greatly augment the rate of 
oxidation. Different hydrocarbons yield different numbers of molecules of 
products per mole decomposed, and calculation shows a strict parallelism 
between this and the knocking tendency. The knocking tendency increases 
with an increase of the number of moles of product per mole decomposed. 
One effect of antiknock compounds is to reduce the number of moles of 
products formed from the decomposition of one mole of hydrocarbon. 

Knocking characteristics of hydrocarbons, W. Gt. Lovell, J. M. Campbell, 
and T. A. Boyd (Indus, and Engm. Chem., 26 {193 i), No. 33, pp. 1105-1108, 
figs. 4 ). — ^This paper presents data on the knocking characteristics of 103 hydro- 
carbons, including paraffin, naphthene, and aromatic compounds. The meas- 
urements were made in the pure state and are expressed in terms of engine 
compression ratio at incipient knock under definite conditions of engine opera- 
tion. Such critical compression ratios vary over a range of about 14 ratios. 
The qualitative general correlations between knocking characteristics and 
molecular structure previously found for such hydrocarbons when measured in 
dilute solutions were found to hold in general, with some notable exceptions. 
These arose from the fact that the compression ratio of a mixture of two com- 
pounds is not always directly proportional to concentration. 

Tests show merits of butane as an internal combustion engine fuel, 
0. J. Vogt (Automotive Indus., Auto,, 7i (1934), ^o. 12, pp. 348-351, figs. 8 ). — 
The results of studies conducted at the University of California are reported 
which involved a program of study on engine operating characteristics with 
various hydrocarbon fuels. 

It was found that the brake mean effective pressure at 1,000 r. p. m. was 
much higher for butane-air mixtures than for gasoline-air mixtures. Maximum 
brake mean effective pressure was found to occur nearer the theoretical air-to- 
fuel ratio for complete combustion when using butane than when using gaso- 
line, indicating a more homogeneous mixture for butane and air than for 
gasoline and air. 

Although the brake mean effective pressure was higher for butane-air mix- 
tures, the economy was less than for gasoline, especially at the higher com- 
pression ratios. However, it is pointed out that at the present price of butane 
this fuel has a great advantage over gasoline on the basis of fuel cost. 

Spark adjustment for best performance was found to be practically the 
same with butane and gasoline. 

Lubricating oils £rom ethylene, B. G. Atkinson and H. H. Stobch (Indus, 
and Engin. Chem., 26 (1934), No. 33, pp. 1120-1122, figs. 3).— Studies conducted 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines are r^rted which indicate the possibility of 
producing a good light lubricant from the lower members of the olefin series 
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by a 2-stage process, the first step being a thermal polymerization to a liquid 
boiling in the gasoline range. The material produced in this manner can then 
be polymerized by aluminum chloride to a viscous liquid suitable for a lubricant 
Friction tests on lubricating oils, J. W. Donaldson and D. R. Hutchinson 
{Jmr. Boo. Oliem. Indus., Trans., 52 (1933), No. 49, pp. 424^429, figs. 9 ). — ^The 
results of studies are reported the purpose of which was to ascertain if an 
extremely simple mechanical arrangement could be devised which would give 
discriminating results with oils of comparative specifications. 

The apparatus used for testing consists essentially of a ball resting in a 
spherical seat The ball is attached to a weight at the end of a rod so tiiat 
the whole forms a pendulum which can he oscillated on the fixed spherical 
seat The pendulum is swung through a definite angle by means of a releasing 
gear at the lower end, and on a scale supported above the seat the angle of 
swing of the pendulum is determined. Two drops of oil are sufficient to lubri- 
cate the surface between the ball and seat To determine changes taking 
place in the properties of the oil on heating, the seat is converted into an elec- 
tric heating unit 

The results obtained with animal, vegetable, and mineral oils were in gmi- 
eral agreement with those of other investigators as regards the behavior of 
fixed and mineral oils under conditions of boundary lubrication. It was found 
that the behavior of mineral oils, whereby their coefficient of friction increases 
as the viscosity decreases on heating, may possibly be attributed to the increas- 
ing number of asperites in the bearing which would be brought into contact 
by the lowering of the viscosity. In this connection it is suggested that the 
asperites are of molecular proportion. 

The decrease in the coefficient of friction at high temperatures of the fixed 
oils suggests a chemical change whereby a new chemical state occurs at the 
points of approach. The persistence of a lubricating film at very high loads 
leads to the supposition that an adsorption film operates on the surface. 

In the various bearings dealt with, frictional resistance appears to be due 
to two factors, namely, an increased frictional rate due to decreasing viscosity 
on heating and an increasing adsorption rate depending on the nature of the 
oiL In mineral oils the rates might equalize at high temperatures to give a 
constant coefficient of friction, and in fixed oils with a high adsorption rate 
such an adsorption rate might be greater than the increased frictional rate, 
due to decreasing viscosity, and lead to a decrease in the coefficient of friction. 

French motor tillage demonstration (Impl. and Mach. Rev., 60 (1934), 
No. 715, pp. 584-587, figs. S).— A brief account is given of the annual demon- 
stration of motor tillage machines organized by the Ghambre Syndicale de la 
Motoculture and the Hinistry of Agriculture. 

Growing potatoes with tractor power, B. IT. Biasingaicb (Amer. Potato 
Jour., 11 (1934), No. 8, pp. 199-204, figs. 2).~The results of experiments con- 
ducted at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station on the growing of potatoes with 
tractor power are reported. The data presented relate to seed bed preparation, 
fertilizer distribution, planting, foliage protection, weeding and cultivating, and 
harvesting, and information also is presented on the machinery developments 
found necessary and on the power and labor requirements. 

Belatioii of digger operation to potato tnber injury, E. Y. Habdenbubg 
(Amer. Potato Jour., 11 (1934) f No. 7, pp. 171-176). — ^The results of studies 
conducted by the [New York] Cornell Experiment Station are reported in 
whidh it. was found that about 10 percent of the potato crop grown in New 
York in 1931 and 1932 was mechanically injured by the digger. 
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It was found that the standard makes of diggers in common use appeared 
to be equally efficient in respect to tuber injury. About 85 percent of the elevator 
diggers used in New York in 1931 and 1932 were equipped with rear attach- 
ments. The other 15 percent, equipped witli a continuous apron, resulted in 35 
percent less bruising of the tubers. On 88 diggers equipped with rear attach- 
ment, the drop from front to rear attachment ranged from 11 to 18 in. For 
each increase of 2 in. in drop the number of bruised tubers increased 2.7 per- 
cent. The percentage of bruised tubers was found to be in inverse relation 
to the amount of soil carried on the digger chain. The amount of soil carried 
on the digger chain was found to be in inverse relation to the speed of opera- 
tion and in direct relation to the depth of digging. 

Height of row ridge on 254 farms varying from 2.6 to 9 in. seemed to bear 
no relation to tuber bruising. It is therefore assumed that ridging has no direct 
effect on the amount of soil carried by the digger. Increase in height of ridge 
was associated with a reduction in the percentage of cut tubers. This may be 
due to the fact that tubers set higher under ridge than under level culture. 

A test of digger operation under controlled conditions demonstrated that re- 
duced speed of the digger chain and deeper setting of the digger are equally 
effective in avoiding tuber injury. The digger equipped with a continuous eleva- 
tor bruised about CO percent fewer tubers than when the same digger carried a 
rear elevator. 

Use of farm machinery for com-borer control in the one-generation 
area, R. U. Merbill (U, A?. Dept Agr. CIrc. 321 (i934), pp. 11, figs. Jd).— The 
results of experiments conducted by the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering are 
briefly described. They indicate that one of the greatest aids to efficient con- 
trol of the European corn borer by mechanical methods is the practice of 
level cultivation of corn. A cornfield left excessively ridged by cultivation is 
difficult to plow or rake cleanly and also handicaps somewhat the low-cutting 
harvesting machinery. Slightly ridged corn, however, does not offer these dif- 
ficulties. 

Investigations on machinery used in spraying.— I, Nozzdes, G. Davies 
and G. R. B. Smyth-Home wood {Jour. Southeast. Agr. Col., Wgc, Kent, No. 34 
{1034), PP- 39-62, figs. 12). — ^The results of studies of spray nozzles are reported, 
the purpose being to ascertain the capabilities for performance of different 
types. 

It was found that the smaller the disk orifice the smaller was the spray cone 
and the less was the carry. Variations in disk orifice also affected to some 
extent the thickness of the ring patterns. Variations in orifice diameter had 
no effect on atomization. Irregularities in the shape of disk orifices and in 
the countersunk portion of the disks adversely affected the spray cones. 
Increases in the thickness of the disks decreased the diameter of the cones 
and decreased the atomization, increases in pump pressure increased atom- 
ization, carry, and back pressure and altered the diameter of the cones, and 
increases in eddy-chamber depth increased carry, output, and back pressure 
and decreased atomization and diameter of the spray cones. Increases in 
size of vortex openings, whether holes or channels, increased carry, output, 
and back pressure, and decreased the atomization and diameter of the cones, 
and irregularities in the shape or disposition of vortex openings tended to 
produce ^ray patterns heavier on one side, or in parts, than the other. The 
symmetry of the spray cones was better at distances of 3 ft. and less ; beyond 
this the stationary patterns generally lost their regular shape. Losses of spray 
liquid, caused by gravity and air resistance, occurred at distances from the 
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nozzles wWdi varied with variations in those factors governing carry. In 
the main, the greater the carry the less the loss at given distances. 

The advantages of higher pressure (from 400 to 800 lb. per square inch) 
than are usually employed were greater output, increased carry, and better 
atomization. The disadvantages were increased losses due to leaks, break- 
down of parts not designed to deal with the greater stresses, and a loss of 
symmetry and uniformity in the spray cones. This seems to point to the 
desirability of having nozzles especially designed for high pressure work. 

A portable small grain thresher, A. G. Weidemann (Jour. Amer. Soc. 
Agron., 26 (IW), No. i, pp. 346-252, figs. 2).— A smaU grain thresher, the basic 
principles of which were developed at the Michigan Esperiment Station, is 
described and illustrated. 

The barrel seed scarifier, W. M. Htjrst, W. R. Humpheies, and R. McKee 
(U. 8. Bept. Agr. Leaflet 101 (1934), pp. //+5, figs. 2).— A home-made scarifier 
developed by the U. S. D. A. Bureaus of Agricultural Engineering and Plant 
Industry is briefly described which has been found suitable for use in scarify- 
ing small lots of seed on farms. 

The treatment of laundry wastes, J. A. Boyeb (Tex. Engin. Expt. 8ta. 
Bui. 42 (1933), pp. 15). —Studies are reported the results of which indicate that 
a trickling filter rather than chemical methods or a Dunbar filter should be 
used to treat laundry wastes. 

It was found that a trickling filter 6 ft deep, operating at a rate of 1,000,000 
gal. per acre per day and treating a raw waste with an average biological 
oxygen demand of not over 450 p. p. m., will produce an effluent suitable to 
discharge into a stream or storm sewer. A 75 percent reduction of biological 
oxygen demand may be expected. 

Ferric sulfate, ferric chloride, and aluminum sulfate will reduce the bio- 
logical oxygen demand of laundry waste ftom 00 to 95 percent and produce a 
satisfactory effluent. Sludge and scum will be troublesome byproducts. Care- 
ful adjustment of pH value of the raw waste to 6.6-6.4 is necessary for 
economical results with chemicals. 

On account of the necessity of fine screening the applied waste, the troubles 
caused by clogging, and the inferior effluent produced, the Dunbar filter is 
not recommended for the treatment of laundry waste. 

Fuel from sewage and cellulosic waste, R. E. Hussey, S. B. Row, and 
W. W. AmsoN (Ya. Engin. Expt. 8ta. Bui. 18 (1934), pp. 50, figs. 8).— The re- 
sults of an investigation are reported the purpose of which was to determine 
whether or not the amount of gas generated during the digestion of sewage 
solids at the sewage disposal plant of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute would 
be sufficient to supply the requirements of the college laboratories. Studies 
also were made to determine the increase in gas production by adding certain 
cellulosic wastes to the digestion tank. 

It was found by controlled experiments that digestion at 25® C. produced 
9.3 cu. ft. of gas, or 5.9 cu. ft. of methane, per pound of dry suspended solids. 
Thus it should be possible by heating the plant digestion tank to 25® to obtain 
an average of 3,125 cu. ft. of gas, or 1,972,090 B. t. u., per day. It was ^own 
by experiments that by the addition of about 60 lb., or about 17.2 percent, of 
waste paper the gas production could be increased by 10.7 cu. ft. of gas, or 
5.2 cu, ft. of methane, per pound of paper, raising the average gas production 
at the plant to 3,767 cu. ft of gas, or 2,282,530 B. t. u,, per day. Since the 
gas requirements of the college laboratories for 1031 amounted to from 728,- 
864 B. t. u. to 974,932 B, t u. per day, the excess available for heating the 
digestion tank would be from 997,158 B. t. u. to 1,243,227 B. t u. per day from 
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the sewage alone, and by the addition of 60 lb. of waste paper per day this excess 
would be increased to between 1,317,598 B. t. u. to 1,553,667 B. t. u. Pea- 
nut hulls, on addition to the digestion tank, produced 1.5 cu. ft. of gas, or 0.58 
cu. ft. of methane, per pound. Extracted leaf waste digested easily and gave 
a yield of 3.9 cu. ft. of gas, or 2.3 cu. ft. of methane, per pound of waste. 

AGEIOTILTlIBAl ECONOMICS 

[The agricultural situation], 1934, H. A. Wallace (U. 8. Dept Agr,, Sec. 
Agr, Rpt, 193 i, pp. 1-7 i, 79-82 ). — ^Tlie economic policies and work of the De- 
partment are discussed under the following headings : Toward a balanced abun- 
dance, social costs of farm adjustment, foreign trade is one alternative, recipro- 
cal trade agreements, the drought, an ever-normal granary, farm results of 
recovery policies, marketing agreements, protection of consumers, processing 
taxes, farm real estate taxes, cotton, wheat, corn and hogs, dairy industry’s 
problem, sugar, rice, tobacco, unemployment and subsistence farming, land- 
utilization problems, type-of-farming studies, and the shift toward grass and 
forage. 

The legislation of importance to agriculture passed at the second session of 
the Seventy-third Congress is described, and recommendations arc made for 
amendments to the Agricultural Adjustment Act and the Grain Act. 

General economic research [of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
1934] (U. 8. Dept Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ. Rpt., 1934, PP- 17-29 ). — Data are 
presented as derived from studies of the processing taxes, the tariff on fruits 
and vegetables, price spreads between producers and consumers, farm income, 
consumption of butter and wheat flour, losses in weight of tobacco from fresh 
curing to the time of manufacture, cotton-fiber structure and wastes, effect 
of ginning operations and sisal bagging on quality, relation of farm prices 
to quality, farm taxation, reduction of farm-mortgage indebtedness, and causes 
of failures of country banks. 

Current Farm Economics, Oklahoma, [December 1984] (Oklahoma Sta., 
Cur. Farm Ecoti., 7 (1934), No. 6, pp. 97-12B, lZ4r-lB6, figs. 5).— Included are 
reviews of the general agricultural situation and the cotton situation, by L. S. 
Ellis ; the wheat situation and the broomcom situation, by R. A. Ballinger ; the 
livestock situation, by P. Nelson ; the poultry situation, by H. Miles ; and the 
dairy situation and outlook, by A. W. Jacobs. Articles are also Included on 
the Grades of Wheat Purchased from Farmers’ Cooperative Grain Elevators 
in Oklahoma, by Ballinger and A. A. Orr (pp. 104-107) ; and on A Plan for 
Bringing Economic Equality to American Farmers, by J. T. Sanders (pp. 
119-122). The usual tables on prices and purchasing power of farm products 
and demand deposits are included. 

[Report of the Secretary for Agriculture of South Africa, 1934], P. R. 
VnjOEN (Foaming in So. Africa, 9 (1934) j No. 105, pp. 4^9-529, ftg. 1).— -This 
report for the year ended August 31, 1934, includes sections on the position of 
the chief agricultural products, cooperation, imports and exports, the surplus 
problem, boards of control, markets, the maize industry in rdation to the 
livestock industry, fodder preservation and combating droughts, stock improve- 
ment and export of meat, grass and pasture improvement, soil erosion, agri- 
cultural education, financial and other governmental measures applying to 
agriculture, levies on agricultural products, agricultural research, and agricul- 
tural extension and education. 

Intematioiial aspects of the agricultural adjustment program, A. Hobson 
(Jour. Farm. Econ., 16 (1934), No. 3, pp. 365-386, figs. 6).— The probable effects 
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of the agricultural adjustment program of the United States on the foreign mar- 
kets, e^ecially for agricultural products, are discussed. The author states, in 
concluding : “ We sunk into this depression. We cannot crawl out painlessly 
under an anesthetic of nationalism. The pain will be no more severe and the 
advantages immeasurably greater if our national policy be generously flavored 
with an international point of view. While declining agricultural exports may 
not have caused the depression, certainly their loss contributed substantially 
to its severity. A recapture of these markets may not in itself banish the 
depression, but it is doubtful if lasting agricultural prosperity can be obtained 
without a revival of agricultural export movements.” 

Significance of South African agricultural development, 0. O. Tayios 
(Joun Farm Econ., 16 (1934), 2, pp. 258-264) The present development 

and probable future of the production of wool, cattle, citrus and deciduous 
fruits, wheat, corn, sugar, tobacco, and cotton are discussed. The author 
concludes that “in planning an American agricultural production policy 
serious consideration must be given to Impending agricultural developments 
in South Africa. These developments indicate (1) a decrease in production 
of wool, mohair, and exportable corn, (2) an increase in the production of 
cattle, citrus fruit, deciduous fruit, and sugar, (3) a probable increase in the 
production of cotton and tobacco, especially by natives in countries south 
of the Equator other than the Union of South Africa.” 

Coffee in 1931 and 1932: Economic and technical aspects (Roma; 
IntcrnaiL Inst. Agr., pp. 231, figs. 12). — ^Th‘s is an English edition of tlie report 
previously noted (E. S. B.., 70, p. 860). 

A national cattle policy, E. S. Archibald Af/r., to \1934), 'Ko. 3, pp. 
133-157). — Feeds and feeding, freight rales, regionalizing production, marketing 
of beef cattle and dairy products, breeding policies, health of cattle, distribution 
policies, credits, and exhibitions are discussed. The author states that his 
analysis of the different aspects of this problem must be considered at this 
time as a basis for discussion rather than as mature recommendations of any 
group of technical agriculturists. 

Land classification as a basis for land nse planning, G. H. Hammas and 
IL JEx^Y (Jour. Fann Evon., 16 (1934)^ 3. pp. 431-4 figs. }). — This con- 

tribution from the Missouri Experiment Station outlines, discusses, and illus- 
trates a plan of land classification, using maps showing the texture, stone 
content, acidity, subsoil, root penetration, nitrogen content, phosphorus content, 
slope, physiography, natural vegetation, precipitation, growing season, frost 
dates, etc. 

Nature and distribution of types of farming in Washington. — ^Types of 
farming series, HI, N. W. Johnsoit and R E. Wiixabd (Washbigton 8ta. But 
301 (1934), PP- 54, figs. 45). — ^This is the third bulletin of the series previously 
noted (B. S. R.. 72, p. 119). The physical, economic, and biological forces 
determining types of farming in Washington are described. Maps show for 
1929, by counties, the geographical distribution of the principal crops grown 
and main livestock enterprises and the approximate number and location of 
different types of farms — cash-grain, crop-specialty, fruit, dairy, poultry, gen- 
eral, truck, animal-specialty, and self-sufl5cing farms and stock ranches. Other 
tables, charts, and maps show the relative importance of various types of 
farming in the irrigated and nonirrigated sections of the State, the variations 
in the use of land, size of farm, valuation of land and buildings and machinery 
and equipment, and tenure of farm operators. A brief summary is presented 
of the more outstanding aspects of the agriculture in the western, central, 
and eastern parts of the State. 
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Part-time farming survey, State of Washington (Statistical summary) 
(Washington ^ta,, 1934, PP- E^OS], pL 1 ), — ^This is a mimeographed statistical 
summary of the data from 1,814 schedules secured in cooperation with the 
Division of Subsistence Homesteads, U. S. Department of the Interior, and 
the Federal Civil Works Administration. The 97 tables included cover, by 
counties, typos of roads; pre\ious and present occupations; nationalities; years 
of farming experience of the farmers; type, size, and facilities of houses; 
number of school children; distance to schools; size, value, and tenure of 
farms ; number and value of different kinds of livestock ; value of ^ egetables, 
fruits, fuel, poultry, dairy and livestock products raised, sold, and used by 
families; farm and family expenses; rent paid by tenants; payments for 
taxes, insurance, and repairs ; income, gross and net, from occupational sources 
other than the farm ; methods of purchase, indebtedness, delinauent payments, 
etc. ; sex, age, etc., of parents and children ; relief status of families ; membei- 
iship in organizations; hours of labor contributed by members of families; 
stump clearing; irrigation; drainage; use of fertilizer; and other related 
data. 

Agricultural outlook for Illinois, 1935 (Illinois tita. Ciro, 429 [1984) , 
pp, 31, figs. 7). — ^The general agricultural situation in the United States and 
Illinois, and the outlook for different feed crops, hay, feedstuffs, and other 
crops, different kinds of livestock, Inestock and poultry products, dairying, 
truitb, vegetables, and forestry, in Illinois, are discussed. 

The place of pasture in Iowa farming, E. B. Hubd and H. L. Thomas (Io%m 
tita. Bill. 823 (1934), PP- 2i7-2}8, figs. 20). — The purposes of this bulletin are: 
(1) To present a detailed description of the types of pasture in Iowa in aere- 
agt?, type, and yield of pasture in the different areas; (2) to find the reasons 
lor variations in acreage, tjpe, and yield; and (3) to show how these varia- 
tions or differences relate to the rest of the iarm organization.'* It is based 
on data from the Iowa Weather and Crop Bureau, the 1930 Federal Census, 
and a survey made in 1930 in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. D. A. Maps and charts are included and discussed showing 
the effects of topogi'aphy, drainage, and land tenure in determining the pasture 
acreage, the types of pasture, the relation of pasture to other crops, pasture 
utilization, and the influence of pasture upon the livestock systems in different 
parts of the Stale. Pasture management is discussed briefly. 

An economic study of land utilization in Montgomery County, 1932, 
F. F. Hill and C. T. Blanch ([Xcid Torfc] Cornell Sta. Bui. 613 (193 i), pp. 50, 
figs. 7, map 1). — The topography, climate, soils, transportation facilities, and 
markets of the area are described and a brief history given of its agriculture. 
On the basis of land use, soil, and building classification maps, the lands other 
than those used for urban, suburban, and village purposes were classified 
according to intensity of use to which apparently adapted into four cla§ses 
as follows: Class 1, primarily forest or recreation lands containing approxi- 
mately 5 percent of the area ; Class 2, lands better adapted to forestry and 
recreational uses than to agriculture, including approximatoy 14 percent of 
the area; and Classes 3 and 4, agricultural lands, the latter being adapted 
to more intensive use and containing approximat^y 49 and 27 percent, respec- 
tively, of the area. Tables are included and discussed showing for each class 
the acreages and percentages of land idle, in woodland and brush, in different 
kinds of pasture, in different kinds of hay and crops, and the different soil 
types; yields of different crops; percentages of buildings occupied, vacant, 
and gone or falling down; numbers of good, average, and poor farms; value 
per acre; school population, enrollment, attendance, and expenses per pupil 
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etc.; miles of roads of different ts’pes; miles of electric lines and estimated 
revenue per mile, etc. Other tables show acreages and yields of different 
crops on different soils, percentage of buildings, value of lands and buildings, 
and consumption of electricity, possible increase, etc., on roads of different 
kinds. 

[InYestigations in farm management, 1932-34] (West Virginia 8ta. Bui, 
263 (1934), PP- 36-38, fig, 1).-— Included are some findings (1) in a study of 
land utilization in the Huntington area of the State as to labor income on 
farms, 1931-32 and 1932-33, number of farmers having income from sources 
other than the farm, and topography of land; and (2) in a study of the use 
of power on 450 farms in various parts of the State as to the age of horses 
on tractor and nontractor farms, number of stationary engines, use of elec- 
tricity, and number of trucks and automobiles. 

Farm management practices and returns in the Big Horn Basin [Wyo- 
ming] (Wyoming 8ta. Rpt. 1934, PP- 7-^).— Some findings by A. F. Vass and 
H. Pearson as to the factors affecting the returns from agriculture in the 
area are given, based on records from 83 farms. 

America’s capacity to produce, E. G. Nourse et aIu (WasMngton, D, 0,: 
Brookings Inst, 1934, PP- X///4-608, pL 1, figs, 41), — ^Thls is the first of a 
4-volume series on the Distribution of Wealth and Income in Relation to Eco- 
nomic Progress. Consideration is given to “ our system of production realisti- 
cally as a teclmological process, with a view to ascertaining the general trend 
of capital expansion in the United States and the capacity of our productive 
plant and labor supply to produce the goods and services which society re- 
quires.” The period 1900-1930 is dealt with in longitudinal section with a 
view of determining whether plant capacity has shown a tendency to accumu- 
late so fast as to outrun opportunity for its productive use, and a detailed 
cross-section examination is made for the period 1925-29 to determine whether 
actual production utilizes the full productive capacity. 

The three parts cover raw materials, fabrication, and services. Appendixes 
cover the methods used in adjusting figures for agricultural capital, measuring 
productive capacity in mining, notes on the statistics of rated capacity of port- 
land cement mills and on electric utility capacity, and detailed labor data and 
computation methods used. 

America’s capacity to consume, M. Lbven, H. G. Moulton, and 0. Wab- 
BUETON (Washington, D. C,: Brookings Inst, 1984, PP- XI+272, pis. 9, figs. 11).— 
This is the second volume in the series noted above. 

Part 1, The Income of the American People, shows the cunount and sources 
of the national income, 190(>-1929, the division of the aggregate realized income 
among the different functional groups, among individual and family groups 
classified by the relative amounts received, and geographically between farm 
and nonfarm population. 

Part 2, The Disposition of Income, shows the allocation of expenditures 
among the major types of consumers* goods and the amount and character 
of American consumption as a whole, indicates the amount of income spent by 
the several income groups compared with the amount saved and its bearing 
upon the division of the aggregate income between spending and saving, and 
discusses the trends in savings from 1900 to 1929. 

Part 3, Consumption in Relation to Production, indicates the extent to which 
the magnitude and character of the demand for consumption goods would be 
modified by slight increases in the purchasing jmwer of the lower income groups, 
compares these consumptive potentialities with the productive capacity of the 
nation, and considers the bearing of the analysis on certain important current 
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issues, sucli as the fear of overproduction, amount of leisure compatible with 
high standards of living, and length of the working day. 

Statistical appendixes (pp. 137-2G5) on income and its distribution and the 
utilization ot income are presented as a basis for the analysis of America’s 
capacity to consume and as a basis for the discussion of the relation between 
the distribution of income and economic progress. 

The following conclusions are drawn and briefly elaborated on : “ During the 
so-called ‘new era’ of tlie gay twenties the United States was not living 
beyond its means. . . . There has been a tendency, at least during the last 
decade or so, for the inequality in the distribution of income to be accentu- 
ated. . . . Vast potential demands alike for basic commodities and for con- 
ventional necessities exist in the unfulfilled wants of the masses of the people, 
both rural and urban. . . . The United States has not reached a stage of 
economic development in which it is possible to produce more than the Ameri- 
can people as a whole would like to consume. . . . We cannot materially shorten 
the working day and still produce the quantity of goods and services which 
the American people aspire to consume. ... In emphasizing the need of in- 
creasing consumption, we must not forget the necessity oL simultaneously 
expanding production.” 

Measures of major importance enacted by the 73d Congress, compiled 
by V. E. Hitz (U. 8. Depi, Apr., Bw\ Agr. Econ., Agr. Econ. BiUiog, 54 (1984), 
PP* C<j 3]). — ^This mimeographed list “ is designed to meet the need of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics for readily available information on laws passed by 
the 73d Congress and on recently organized Government agencies whose work 
bears some relation to the work of this Bureau. . . . 

“To these have been added some less important laws and some resolutions, 
including two resolutions adopted by the 72d Congress, because of interest to 
the Bureau. Executive orders and proclamations were consulted and in many 
instances have been cited, but it must be kept in mind that this information 
is incomplete and subject to amendment and change at any time by the issuance 
of further Executive orders and proclamations.” 

Inflation and the farmer, E. A. Lestbb (Jour. Farm Econ,, 16 (1934), Eo. 3, 
pp. 41O-4I6). — ^The effects of past inflations in the United States, Germany, 
France, and other European countries are reviewed. The author finds that 
“ in each and every instance there has been a disparity of prices unfavorable 
to the farmer producing for the domestic market, interest rates and taxes have 
increased, and land values have not increased in proportion with the increase 
in prices and other capital values.” He concludes that “ a moderate or gradual 
rise in the price level (fall in the value of the dollar) might well, under certain 
conditions, be to the benefit of farmers producing for local consumption. That 
would certainly be the effect if thereby manufacturing was so stimulated that 
the farmer could more favorably exchange his crops for his share of an In- 
creased industrial output. But an inflation at all comparable with any of 
those mentioned above would surely be detrimental to the best interests of 
American agriculture.” 

The boimty and processing tax on wheat in Hungary, M. Lyitskt {Jour. 
Farm Econ., 16 {1934), Eo. 3, pp. 387-409, figs. 6).— The author describes the 
boletta, or grain ticket, system established in Hungary June 15, 1980, and 
discusses its effects on the price of wheat, flour, and bread, its benefits, its cost, 
and its relation to the national economy. 

An index of farm real-estate taxes in Kentucky, O. J. Bbadisy*, H. B. 
Pbice, and B. W. Allin {Kentucky Bta. Bui 352 {1934), pp. 185-200, figs. 4). — 
This study was made in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
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U. S. D. A., and is based on tax records for 710 farms in 23 counties in 1913-31, 
for 485 farms in 116 counties in 1932, and for 10 representative farms in each 
of the 120 counties of the State in 1933. Tables and charts are included and 
discussed showing by years the farm real-estate taxes per acre and per $100 
of value for the farms studied and in the United States, and for the Kentucky 
farms the taxes per acre and the index numbers for State, county, and school 
purposes, and the indexes for 23 counties for the farm real-estate taxes per 
acre. Other tables show the gross income from production and the taxes per 
$100 of gross income, 1924-32, in Kentucky and the United States. 

The taxes in Kentucky increased from 16 ct. per acre in 1913 to 43 ct. in 
1927 and then decreased to 33 ct. in 1933, as compared with 24 ct. in 1913, 
58 ct. in 1928 and 1929, and 39 ct. in 1933 for the United States. The Kentucky 
taxes per $100 of value were 52 ct. in 1914, decreased to 37 ct. in 1918, in- 
creased to $1.03 in 1923, ranged from 94 ct. to $1.02 for the years 1924r-29, and 
then increased to $1.39 in 1932. In the United States there was an increase 
from 55 ct. in 1913 to $1.01 in 1923 and to $1.50 in 1932. Gross income per acre 
in Kentucky was $11.50 in 1924 and $12.04 in 1925 and then decreased to $5.82 
in 1932, as compared with $12.19, $12.95, and $5.08 in the United States. The 
taxes in Kentucky per $100 of gross farm income were $3.48 in 1924, ranged 
from $3.32 to $3.90 in the period 1925-29, and increased to $4.84 in 1930 and 
to $6.53 in 1932. In the United States they were $4.51 in 1924, ranged from 
$4.32 to $4.75 during the period 1925-29, and increased to $5.98 in 1930 and to 
$9.0G in 1932. 

A handbook of Michigan tax laws, F. M. Thbun (McMgan St a. Give, 15S 
pp. X36 ), — ^Tliis handbook contains detailed abstracts of all laws of the 
State pertaining to taxation. In general, each tax is handled under sections 
on history, assessment and collection, and distribution of funds. 

Tax delinquent rural lands in Arkansas, C. O. Bbannsn (Arkansas Sta. 
BuL 311 (1934)^ pp. 63, figs. 6). — Data were obtained from official records, 
1928-33, as to acreage, assessed valuation, and taxes on all lands, and as to 
taxes charged, penalty and cost, date of redemption, etc., for all delinquent rural 
lands sold to individuals, and as to lands previously forfeited and belonging 
to the Federal Government. Data were also obtained in 24 counties as to 
sale price and date of sale of all tax deeds during the 6-yr. period, and in 
selected counties as to delinquency by types of property and by school districts 
in 1931 and 1933. Tables, charts, and maps show by counties, by years, the 
percentages of farm land delinquency, the percentages delinquent and State 
owned and being forfeited, 1928 and 1933, the percentages of all property 
delinquent, the percentages of different types of property delinquent, 1931 
and 1933, the percentages of rural drainage and levee district assessments 
delinquent, by years, 1928-33, and the percentages. 1932 and 1933, that the 
areas actually certified to the State were of the areas due for such certid- 
cation. The total fees and costs and the fees and penalties collected on 
delinquent taxes are ^own by years. The causes of delinquency are discussed 
and suggestions made for remedying conditions. 

The percentages of rural land on which taxes were not paid increased from 
4.7 to 5 percent in the years 1928-30, to 15.9 in 1931, and 19.8 in 1933. The 
percentages of rural lands that were delinquent and forfeited or being forfeited 
to the State increased from 4.5 and 4.4 in 1928 to 14.8 and 16.8 in 1933. The 
percentages of all property delinquent increased from 7.2 in 1928 to 8.1 in 
1980, 14B in 1931, 14.8 in 1932, and 21.3 in 1933. Delinquency of rural drain- 
age and levee district assessments increased from 24.4 in 1928 to 72,5 in 
1933. 
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Standards of practice for rural appraisers (Jour, Farm Econ., 16 (193i)i 
No. S, pp. 515-524). — ^Tliis is the repoil of the subcommittee on appraisals of 
the National Joint Committee on Rural Credits. It is divided into three parts 
on ethics, definitions, and procedure. Suggestions are also included on the 
application of the principles to actual farm appraisals. 

Farm real-estate values in the New England States, 1850 to 1930, 
W. I. Goodwin (Washington: U. 8. Bur. of the Census, 1933, pp. 123, figs. 23 ). — 
“ This is a study of farm real-estate values and their principal related factors 
in New England from 1850 to 1930.” The 1930 and earlier censuses comprise 
the principal sources of data. 

Tables, maps, and charts are included and discussed showing in actual 
figures the index numbers or percentages for each census (1) for New England 
and the other geographic divisions of the United States the average value per 
acre of all farm real estate, 1850-1930, of all farm buildings and land, 1900-30, 
and farm dwellings, 1930 ; (2) the same data for New England, by States and 
counties, together with data showing the average value per acre of implements 
and machinery, 1920, 1925, and 1930, the number of farms per square mile, 
1850-1930, acreages in farms, 3850-1930, and in crop land, pastures, and wood- 
land, 1924 and 1929, population per square mile and per 100 acres of all land in 
farms, 1850-1930, and per 100 acres of crop land, 1929, total farm, rural farm, 
and urban farm population, 1930, farm-city and city-farm population move- 
ments during the year ended April 1, 1930, value of principal crops and live- 
stock products, 1909, 1919, and 1929 (by States only), average farm prices of 
selected crops and livestock products, average value per acre of farm products 
sold, traded, or used by operator’s family, 1929, for cash tenants the number 
of farms reporting, acreage, rent paid, and ratio of rent to average farm real- 
testate value. 1929, average expenditures per acre for labor and fertilizer, 1899- 
1929, percentage of farms of different types, 1930, average acreage and value 
per acre of all farm real estate for the different types of farms, 1930, percent- 
age of each type with different farm facilities, 1920 and 1930, number of all 
farms on different kinds of roads, 1925-30, population, total and per square mile, 
3920 and 1930, and land area and farm poulation, 1930; and (3) by metropoli- 
tan areas, 1920 and 1930, the population, total and per square mile, land area 
and farm population, 1920, and average value per aero of all farm real estate, 
and by prinicipal agricultural and industrial areas the value, 1930, total and per 
acre, of all farm real estate. 

Suggestions to purchasers of farms, W. L. Cavebt and G. A. Pond (Minne- 
sota 8ta. Buh 309 (1934), PP- 16)- — Suggestions are made as guides that may be 
used in selecting a faim. Tables are included showing (1) a method of eval- 
uating a farm on the basis of the landlord’s share of the crop, and (2) the 
relations to capitalized value per acre of crop index, proportion of tillable land, 
size of farm, and percentage of farm in the more profitable crops. 

Branch hanking and its bearing upon agricultural credit, J. K . Galbraith 
(Jour. Farm Boon., 16 (1934), ^o. 2, pp. 2I9-2S2).— This contribution of the 
Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Economics of the University of California 
describes the meaning and general aspects of branch banking, credit specification 
and adequacy of credit supply, and the economy and certainty of credit supply. 

Principles of inland transportation, S. Daggett (New Norh amd J/ondon: 
Harper <36 Bros., 1934, [®- ^d.], rev., pp. XXI+B9B, pis. 3, figs. 71). — ^The devel- 
opment and present status of inland transportation facilities in the United 
States, the effects of improved transportation upon industrial society, commod- 
ity movements, rates and rate fixing, problems of administration, legislation 
affecting inland transportation, etc., are discussed. Other chapters describe the 
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relations between the public and the railways in England, France, and 
Germany. 

Elforts to control marketing by goTcmment boards or organizations 
acting with government support, m, J, Coke (8cL Agr., 15 (193i), No. i, 
pp. 55-58). — ^This last article of the series previously noted (B. S. B., 71, p. 118) 
describes the ^tuation in New Zealand, the British Marketing Acts, public 
utility control in Winnipeg (Manitoba) and New York (U. S. A.), and the 
U. S. Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933. 

Farmers’ business organizations in Canada, A. E. Bighabds (Canada Dept. 
Agr, Bui. 173, n. ser. (1934), pp. 63, figs. Jl).— Tables are given and discussed 
showing, by Provinces and the Dominion for 1932, the number of farmers* 
business organizations, number of shareholders and members, assets, liabilities, 
sales, value of plant, reserves, etc., of organizations for different purposes. 
Analyses are made of the operations of 9 cooperative dairy companies in 
British Columbia, 8 in Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, and 8 in Ontario 
and Nova Scotia, and a combined statement is given for 25 companies. Analy- 
ses are also made of the comparative operating percentages and unit costs of 
6 cooperative dairy companies in the Dominion and of the operations of 10 
cooperative fruit companies each in British Columbia and Nova Scotia. 

An economic analysis of creamery operations in New Brunswick, C. Y. 
Pabkeb and J. F. Booth (8ci. Agr., 15 (1934), No. 1, pp. 52-5^).-— This is a brief 
synopsis of the results of a study of the 1932 operations of 11 creameries and 
covers costs of manufacture and tran^ortation of cream, prices received for 
butter, etc. 

An economic analysis of cheese factory operations in Quebec (Ottawa: 
Dominion Dept. Agr. and Quebec Dept. Agr., 1933, pp. 37, figs. 6). — ^This analysis, 
prepared by the Dominion Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the 
Quebec Department of Agriculture, discusses the dev^opment, location, volume 
of business, number of patrons, capital investment, costs of manufacture, con- 
tract rates received by cheese makers, yield, quality, and sales of cheese, pay- 
ment for milk, cost of hauling milk, competition of other uses for milk, etc. 

A study of the consumption of dairy products in Minneapolis, 1934, 
W. 0. Watte and K. W. Cox (Minnesota 8ta. Bui. 311 (1934), pp. 28, figs. 7).— 
This study was made to determine the variations in the consumption per 
family and per capita of dairy products and the reasons for such variations. 
Data were obtained from January 15 to February 12, 1934, for 2,187 famines 
(8,783 persons) in 228 selected areas of the city. 

Over 96 percent of the families used fluid milk, the average per capita 
consumption per day being 0.85 pt, with 73 percent of the persons consuming 
0.4 to 1.19 pt Nearly 99 percent of the families used butter, the average per 
capita consumption being 0.65 lb. per week, the most common rate being frbm 
0.5 to 0.74 lb. Sixty-five percent of the families purchased cream, the most 
common per capita consumption being 0.25 to 0.49 pt per week. Over 72 
percent of the families purchased cheese, nearly 30 percent evaporated and 
condensed milk, and over 50 percent ice cream, the average per capita consump- 
tions being 0.49 lb., 0.71 lb., and 0.29 qt per month. Maps show the average 
per capita consumption of milk, butter, and cream in different sections of the 
city. Presence of children and whether milk was used for drinking were 
the most important factors affecting consumption of milk. Income did not 
have a great influence. 

The consumption of cream was dependent largely on income. Income greatly 
affected the consumption of butter. Number of children affected the total 
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consumption within the income group, but the per capita consumption de- 
creased as the number of children increased. Consumption o£ cheese increased 
from 0.41 lb. per month in the low-income group (under $300 per capita) to 
0.74 lb. in the high-income group ($900 and over per capita). The average per 
capita consumption of condensed and evaporated milk decreased from 0.84 lb. 
per month in the low-income group to 0.17 lb. in the high-income group. The 
per capita consumption of butterfat (all dairy products) increased from 3,11 
lb. per month in the low-income group to 5.14 lb. in the high-income group. 
Monthly per capita expenditures for dairy products increased from $1.92 to 
$3.29. The percentage that expenditures for such products was of all ex 
penditures for food decreased from 29.8 to 21.6. In 114 relief families studied 
the per capita consumption of fluid milk was about 10 percent less than that in 
the 2,187 families ; that of evaporated milk 150 percent higher ; that of butter 
0.15 lb. less per week ; and that of cheese 0.25 lb. less per month. 

A survey of 000 retail stores showed a wide range in the price of similar 
grades of butter and a striking lack of correspondence between the scores and 
prices of butter. Increases in income may be expected to increase materially 
the consumption of fluid milk and butter in the lower-income group ; increase 
the consumption of butler and fluid milk slightly and cream considerably in 
the middle-income gioup ; and cause little change in the high-income group. 

Financial operations of a group of Oklalioma farmers’ levators, 1930- 
1932, R. A. Ballinqfr (Oklahoma Sta. Buh 211 (IBSi), pp. 15, fig, 1 ). — ^Tables 
are included and discussed showing (1) for 31 cooperative elevators in 1928, 
1929, and 1930, and 44 such elevators in 1931 and 1932, the average total sales; 
and (2) for 35 cooperative elevators in 1930, 53 in 1931, and 52 in 1933, the 
average sales of, gross income from, and gross income per dollar of sales, for 
wheat, other grains, and side lines, and the percentage distribution for each ; 
the average distribution of expenses, total and per dollar, of sales for salaries 
and labor, buildings, and other expenses ; and the average net gains and losses, 
total and per dollar, of sales. The elevators are grouped into three groups on 
the basis of average volume of sales. 

Volume of sales in terms of dollars declined considerably during the period 
due to price declines. Gross receipts per dollar of sales increased. Average 
expenses did not decrease, althou^ there was a decrease in salaries and 
labor. Bach year a majority of the companies with sales of less than $50,000 
showed a loss, while those with sales of $100,000 or over showed profits. 

The significance of demandL in the determination of the prices of beef 
and pork in Canada from 1920 to 1932, B C. Hope (Bcu Agr,, 15 (1934), 
No, 2, pp. 65-79, figs, 4; Fr. aJ>s„ p. 79 ). — Correlatiop analysis is made for the 
years 1920-32 of the relations of supply of beef, demand for beef as shown by 
wages and salaries per capita, exports of cattle, supply of pork, supply of mut- 
ton, and time to the price of beef and veal, and of the supply of pork, demand 
for pork, exports of bacon, ham, and pork, and exports of lard to the price 
of pork. Of tlie price variations for beef and veal, 16 percent was attributed to 
supply, 54 to demand, 8 to exports, 13 to supply pork, 6 to supply of mutton, 
and 3 percent to time. Of the variations in the price of pork, 28 percent was 
attributed to supply of pork, 30 to demand, 30 to exports of ham, bacon, and 
pork, and 12 percent to exports of lard. 

Report on experimental shipment of chilled beef to Britain, A. M. Shaw 
(8ci. Agr,, 15 (1934), No. 3, pp. 158-164). —Comparisons are made of the returns 
from three shipments of cattle and beef from Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, and 
sold in Smitlifleld, Bngland, as follows: 26 head shipped alive to Birkenhead, 
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England, 26 head shipped by rail to Montreal, slaughtered, chilled, and shipped 
by ocean refrigerator service, and 25 head slaughtered as Saskatoon, chilled, 
and forwarded by refrigerator car to Montreal and thence by ocean refrigerator 
bervice. The conditions of the shipments are described. 

The net receipts per 800-lb. steer were when shipped alive $41.30, slaughtered 
at Montreal $37.15, and slaughtered at Saskatoon $35.41. The returns from the 
offal of a steer slaughtered in Montreal were when sold fresh in Montreal $3.14 
and when shipped frozen to Smlthfi^d $5.02. 

Trading in futures and price fluctuations, P. Mwht. {Jour, Farm Fcon,^ 
16 {1934), ^ 0 . S, pp. 481-495, figs. 2).— The investigations of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, TJ. S. D. A., and other individuals and organizations 
are reviewed. 

Fifteenth Census of the United States, [1930]: Distribution of grain, 
C. D. Bohanwan {Washington: U. 8. Bur, of the Censuft, 1934, PP- 4^)- — ^^Tiis 
bulletin is one of a series on the distribution of agricultural commodities. 
Data from the 1930 census of distribution and other official sources on the 
assembling and distribution of grain are presented in tables and discussed in 
sections on the economic importance of grain production; on elevators and 
other grain assemblers, including parts on elevators by types of control* retail 
sales, cooperative elevators, size and expenses by type of levator, and the 
wholesale trade in grain ; and on milling or processing of grain. 

Fifteenth Oensiis of the United States, 1930: The assembling of agricul- 
tural commodities by retailers, O. D. Bohannan {Washington: TJ, 8. Bur, 
of the Census, 1933, pp, 135), — ^This is one of the series on the distribution oC 
agricultural commodities noted above. The assembling by retailers refers to 
that part of the business of retail stores in areas outside of cities with 
populations of 10,000 and over which consists of purchases for their own 
accounts or on a commission basis and the handling of one or two farm 
products for shipment and/or sale to another distributor, processor, or man- 
ufacturer. The report consists chiefly of three tables showing (1) by States 
and kind of business the number of stores reporting and not reporting the 
assembling of commodities, the total value of commodities assembled, of those 
purchased on salary or commission, the sales to other dealers, and retail sales 
by those assembling commodities, and the retail sale value of commodities 
sold by the nonassembling stores ; (2) by States and counties, similar data for 
the stores assembling commodities and also the number of stores reporting 
credit business and the amount of credit and its percentage of retail sales; 
and (3) by States and kind of business, the amount of credit sales and its 
percentage of all retail sales for assembling and nonassembling stores. The 
first two tables also include data as to the number of stores assembling butter, 
eggs, poultry, fruits and v^tables, cream, and cotton. 

Ohio agricultural statistics, 1933, G. S. Eat, A R. Tuttle, and P. P. 
WAEUftABEWSTEiN {Ohio 8ta, Bui, 542 {1934), PP. 49, flg. 1).— This bulletin pre- 
pared in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A., 
continues the series previously noted (E. S. R., 70, p. 711). It includes among 
other data preliminary county estimates of the acreages, yields per acre, and 
the total production of winter wheat, oats, tame hay, and potatoes, for 1^, 
of the numbers of livestock on farms, January 1, 1934, and the revised esti- 
mates of number of sheep, 1933. Estimates of corn and hogs are omitted as 
the com-hog reduction data were not completed. 
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SmiAL SOCIOLOGY 

Rural social and economic areas in central New York, D. Sandebson 
([Nom 7 Yorfc] Cornell Hta, Bui. GH (1934), PP* 100, figs. 18). — ^This is one of a 
series of reports on studies designed to determine tiie geographic basis of the 
bocial organization of rural society (B. S. R., 65, p. 786 ; 66, p. 888; 70, p. 
414; 71, pp. 270, 271, 552) and conducted in cooperation with the U. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The bulletin summarizes the findings of 
the previous publications, presents additional data for Otsego County and. 
further statistical analyses of the data obtained in the various surveys, and 
makes a general interpretation of the results. Economic and social areas are 
mapped showing contacts of rural people, and it is suggested that the data 
presented should prove valuable in rural planning. 

Trends of country neighborhoods, J. H. Kolb (Wisconsin 8ta. Res, Bui. 
120 (1933), pp. 56, figs. 20). — ^This is a restudy of 121 neighborhoods in Dane 
County originally mapped in 1921 (E. S. R., 46, p. 894). 

Of these, 95 were considered as active, that is, they were going concerns, 
carrying on group activities or having recognizable factors holding the group 
together and giving it some sense of unity or group consciousness. Sixty-three 
of them could still be classed as active in 1931, while only traces of most of the 
other 32 could be found. Seven groups considered as inactive in 1921 rose into 
the active ranks in 1931, making a total of 70 neighborhoods active in 1931 
which had previously been studied. 

It is deemed evident that Dane County country neighborhoods are per- 
sisting. New groups are forming to take the places of those which fall by 
the way. Special interest and various types of activities are playing a larger 
part in this group life, though locality continues to be important. Neighbor- 
hoods with vital interests and modern activities furnish an outlet of expres- 
sion and create a healthy morale for country people. Farmers and villagers 
are mingling more freely and in more contacts than they did 10 yr. ago. 
Both are recognizing more fully their interdependence. Because of this the 
community of country and village or small town is assuming greater sig- 
nificance. 

The life cycle of the farm family, E. L. Kirkpatbick, R. Tough, and M. L. 
Cowles (Tnifcowwiw Sta. Res. Bui. 121 (1934), pp. 38, figs. 3). — Of a total of 900 
families vibited in 1929 (E. S. R., 69, p. 613), 267 were revisited in 1932. 
They were drawn from six major types of farming areas of the State. The 
stages were based on children, including pre-school, children under 6 yr. 
of age; grade school, children from 6 to 13 yr. ; high school, children from 
14 to 18 yr. ; and all-adult, children of 19 or more years. The pre- and post- 
child stages received little consideration. 

About 25 yr. are required for a family to pass from the pre-school to the 
post-school, or adult stage. The average farm family increases in size from 
4.1 persons in the pre-school group to a maximum of 5.1 persons in the hi^ 
school group, and then returns to its former size in the all-adult group. 

Goods and services furnished by the farm for family use include food, rent, 
and fuel. Ordinarily the cost of furnished food comprises at least one-half 
of the cost of all furnished goods, and the greater the pressure on the family 
from lack of funds, the greater will be the proporUon of the total furnished 
living going into food. 

House rent shows a tendency to decrease through the first three stages 
of development. Fuel furnished by the farm takes the form of wood used 
for heating purposes and as a substitute for coal. Food retains a relatively 
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constant place among the purchased goods and services. In contrast, cloth- 
ing assumes much greater significance in the high sdiool and all-adult groups 
than in the two earlier stages of family development. Food consumption per 
person and per adult male unit varies with the i)eriod of family development 
reached. The young family just starting out consumes a high amount of 
many types of food, but as the children arrive the total consumption per 
household increases but the amount per person drops. 

The expenditures for clothing increase from $160 to $278 per family for the 
four stages of family development. A pronounced increase in expenditures for 
advancement goods and services occurs in the high school and all-adult groups. 
Expenditures for personal goods and services remain relatively constant 
throughout the first three stages of development but increase materially in the 
all-adult stage. Expenditures for health maintenance decrease noticeably 
from the pre-school to the high school groups and rises for the aU-adult groups. 
The expenditures for life and health insurance follow the same trend. At each 
stage of development cash farm expense absorbs about one-half of the cash 
receipts. The amount of noncash contribution of the farm, goods and services 
furnished and consumed on the farm, average about $500 at each stage of 
development. 

In the majority of all families at each stage of development the income was 
regarded as inadequate; a larger proportion of families in the grade school 
group felt that it had insufiicient funds to meet their needs than In any other 
group. In the four groups of families, from pre-school to all-adult, 27, 30, 28, 
and 10 percent answered that they were delinquent in tax payments. Higher 
percentages reported interest on obligations unpaid. The farm family’s re- 
sources have been so depleted that in many instances there are no longer sav- 
ings to draw upon and little or no credit available at any stage of family 
development. 

Approximately three-fourths of the 267 families studied were farm owners. 
The proportion of owners increased from 50 percent for the pre-school to 94 
percent for the all-adult group. 

The younger farm operators and homemakers have more formal education 
than the older ones. Attendance at moving pictures markedly increased in 
the high school and all-adult stages as compared with the younger families. 
The hours ^ent at meetings and participation in local organizations are rela- 
tively high for the pre-school and grade school groups as compared with the 
two older groups. 

When the economic organization is such that a large proportion of the families 
have inadequate income, making it impossible to plan for the future and, in 
addition, to meet current needs, grave social danger exists. 

Bnral young people, 16 to 24 years of age, 0. E. Lively and L. J. Miller 
(Ohio State Univ,, Dept. Rural Econ. Mimeogr. Bui, 73 (1934), pp. 37).— A 
survey of the status and activities of 800 unmarried individuals in nine Ohio 
townships. 

FOODS— HUMAH HTTTBITIOlSr 

A shortened method for calcolating the adequacy of famUy food pur- 
chases, R. Oebtst and M. G. Luok (Jo«r. Amer, Dietet. Assoc., 10 (1934) ^ No, i, 
pp, 13-19).— A method which has been developed for use by assistants trained 
only in lexical procedures in recording family food purchases and computing 
and evaluating nutritive equivalents of the foods involves a series of tables 
and record cards, which are presented and discussed, with the final comment 
that "obviously the value of the results obtained in any study of the nutritive 
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adequacy of food consumed by a large group of people will depend upon the 
reliability of the original data used as a basis for the study and the representa- 
tive quality of the sample chosen. We wish to emphasize the fact that such 
studies should not be undertaken without the services of a trained dietitian, not 
only for developing the original plan of the work but also for making the final 
analysis of the figures obtained.” 

Temperature control in the baking test with revolving shelves in proofing 
cabinet, W. O. Whitcomb {Cereal Chem., 11 {193i), No. pp. 403-409, fig. 1 ). — 
In this contribution fi'om the Montana Experiment Station, a proofing cabinet 
with revolving shelves to overcome temperature differences is described and 
illustrated with a diagram, differences in its construction and operation from 
otlier well-known cabinets are pointed out, and data are reported on the tem- 
perature control possible in the new cabinet. With careful control of the tem- 
perature of the room, the ingredients, and the cabinet, it has been found pos- 
sible to maintain the temperature of the dough during the baking test at a 
temperature of 30® ±0,5® 0. from the time it is mixed until it is placed in the 
oven. 

Potatoes in storage (Wyonibig 8ta. Rpt 1934, pp. 23, 2^).— This is a prog- 
ress report (E. S. R., 70, p. 866) on studies dealing with the effect of storage 
upon the vitamin C content and cooking quality of Irish Cobbler and Bliss 
Triumph potatoes. 

Try quick freezing of many v^etables, S. P. MaoDon.aij) {Farm Res. 
[New York State Sta.], 1 {1935), No. 2, p. 2).— This is a brief report of studies 
conducted at the station in cooperation with a commercial laboratory on the 
adaptability of the principal vegetable crops of the State to preservation by 
quick freezing. Variety, maturity, proper processing, and adequate freezing 
facilities have been found to be the most important factors to be considered in 
this growing industry. 

[Fruit products studies at the California Station] (Calif omda Sta. 

Rpt. 1933-34, PP- 105-110 ). — ^Progress reports are given on studies of the effects 
of fruits and fruit products on the alkaline reserve of the blood (E. S. R., 70, 
p. 718), the elimination of defects in olive processing, the cause of the darkening 
of certain fruits on exposure to air, the preparation of fermented and unfer- 
mented fruit Juices (particularly orange Juice), the prevention of deterioration 
in fruits and vegetables during freezing, storage, and subsequent thawing, 
and various problems connected with the drying of prunes. 

A study of the diets selected by college students from a collie cafeteria, 
E. Latzkb (Jour. Emm Neon., 26 (1934). No. 2, pp. 107-114 ). — In the first part 
of this study, which was carried out in 1930 in the cafeteria of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, observations were made of the food selected by a 
representative number of students over two 10-day periods, one in the winter 
and one in the spring. A total of 1,665 trays was so observed, 785 of boys and 
880 of girls, and divided almost equally between breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 
As compared with the generally accepted recommendations, the diet selections 
were poorly balanced and inadequate. The diets of the men were considered 
too high in breads, desserts, and meats, too low in fruits and vegetables, and 
nearly adequate in cereals and mUk. The women made fair use of raw vege- 
tables and (fruits, but their diets were all light in milk, fruits, vegetables, and 
whole cereals, and too high in breads and desserts. The average costs of the 
meals, based on 1930 prices, were 80.9 ct. a day for the men and 71.3 ct for 
the women. These figures are considered high in relation to food values 
received. 
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The second part of the study consisted of quantitative measurements of dupli- 
cate servings of the food selected by certain students who had eaten three 
meals a day at the cafeteria for more than 1 day, including 12 men and 20 
women in the first period and 10 men and 11 women in the second period. 
In judging the adequacy of the diets, the calorie requirement was placed at 
3,000 for men and 2,400 for women, the protein standard at 10 percent of 
the total calories, and calcium 0.68, phosphorus 1.32, and iron 0.015 g per day. 

The calorie intakes for the men ranged from 1,411 to 3,453, with an average of 
2,203 calories per day. The values for the women were even lower, averaging 
1,674 per day. The protein intakes averaged 13 percent of the total calories for 
the men and from 12 to 13 percent of the total calories for the women. In 
grams per day, the protein intakes were practically standard for the men and 
15.3 percent below standard for the women. For the men the calcium and 
phosphorus intakes were above and the iron 22.4 percent below the standards. 
For the women the calcium was 9.8 percent, tlie phosphorus 28 percent, and the 
iron 43.2 percent below the standards. The costs averaged 81 ct. a day for the 
men and 70 ct. for the women. 

Various suggestions are given in possible explanation of the poor selection of 
foods from the cafeteria, and the conclusion is drawn that “ under conditions 
such as those exi stin g in this institution some plan of feeding should be adopted 
which would provide better balanced diets, and that this may be more efficiently 
accomplished when service is on a meal basis rather than a cafeteria basis.” 

A study of the dietary and growth rates of 24 girls, 6 to 15 years of 
age, while recovering from varying degrees of malnutritioii, H. B. Thomp- 
son and A. Soholtz (Jour, Arner, Dietet, Assoc., 9 (1984), No. 6, pp. 462-471, 
figs. 2 ). — Observations are reported on the food consumption (inventory method) 
for 1 mo. and the height-weight gains for a period of 15 weeks of a group of pre- 
viously malnourished girls 6-15 yr. of age at a health camp in California. 

The dietary for the 24 girls and 4 adults furnished an average of 2,934 
calories, 91 g protein, 1.45 calcium, 1.86 phosphorus, and 0.0151 g iron per per- 
son per day and was considered to contain a liberal supply of vitamins. 

The gains in height of the individual subjects were not above the expected 
gains, averaging 0.043 in. for aU but one of the 11 girls in the older group (11-15 
yr.) and 0.06 in, per week for the 13 younger girls (6.5-10 yr.). The gains in 
weight during the 15 weeks were in 16 cases in excess of the e3q)ected yearly 
gains. Individual gains varied widely. In the older groups the maximum gain 
during the 15 weeks was 19.75 lb., the minimmn 5.25, and the mean 11.75 lb. 
Corresponding figures for the group 6.5-10 yr. of age were 20.25, 1.5, and 7.75 
lb., respectively. 

Supplementary feeding for 60 days with avocado to the extent of 1.3 oz. a 
day caused no further stimulation of growth in the group receiving it over 
that of the control group. 

The basal metabolism of Mapuchian Indians in Arancania [trans. title], 
.T. Pi-SUNEE Bayo (Compt. Rend. 8oc. Biol [Paris], II 4 (1938), No. 29, pp. 112, 
113). — Basal metabolism data were obtained with the portable apparatus of 
Benedict and a Krogh apparatus for 31 male subjects from 20 to 40 yr. of age 
and 14 female subjects from 20 to 45 yr. of age among the Mapuchian Indians, 
whose diet is said to be very low in protein. 

The average values obtained were 9.3 percent above the DuBois and 9.8 
percent above the Benedict standards for the males and 14.6 and 14.8 percent, 
respectively, above the same standards for females. The pulse rates were 60 
and 67 for males and females, respectively. These values confirm those of 
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Steggerda and Benedict (B. S. R., 67, p. 474) for the Maya Indians as show- 
ing high metabolism and low pulse rates. 

Gro^vth and basal metabolism. — I, Basal metabolism of preschool chil- 
dren, I. Nakagawa {Arner, Jour, Diseanes Children, 47 (1934), No, 5, pp, 963- 
969 ). — ^The Beno(li(*t respiration apparatus with cot chamber was used for this 
study of the basal metabolism of 31 healthy Japanese children, 15 boys and 
36 girls, between the ages of 3 yr. 10 mo. and 6 yr. 6 mo. All of the tests were 
conducted in the autumn to exclude possible seasonal differences. 

The basal heat production per 24 hr. was slightly higher for the boys than 
for the girls in the same age group, and per units of body weight and body 
surface decreased with age, as did the pulse rate and respiratory rate. The 
average heat production figures per day, 868 calories for the boys and 831 
calories for the girls, were higher by 12.6 and 15.3 percent, respectively, than 
the Benedict-Talbot standards for boys and girls of the same age. These devi- 
ations from the standard values agreed quite closely with those reported by 
Wang and Hawks for Chinese children in the United States (E. S. B., 68, p. 
410). 

Some factors influencing nitrogen economy during pregnancy, C. M. 
Coons and G. B. Mabshall (Jour. I^utrition, 7 (1934), No. 1, pp. 67-78). — ^Data 
are presented on 23 4-day nitrogen balance experiments during pregnancy and 
one 4 weeks prior to pregnancy on six women w'hose case histories have been 
presented elsewhere (E. S. R., 71, p. 870). The methods followed were the 
same as in an earlier investigation (B. S. B.. 64, p. 492). 

The nitrogen intakes varied from 8.08 to 19.13 g, with an average of 11.58 
g daily. The retention varied somewhat, but in 14 cases was between 1 and 2 
g. Differences in retention rates were apparently unrelated to any period of 
gestation. Tendencies to high storage were shown in only 2 cases, and these 
were associated with higher levels of intake, a relatively larger proportion of 
milk, meat, and eggs, and larger amounts of vitamin B. 

The gains in weight of the different subjects during the time of the balance 
studies were similar, about 2 kg a month, but the total gains from the pre- 
pregnant weight to that at the end of gestation showed greater differences. 
In discussing these differences, the authors emphasize the need of knowing the 
nutritional history of the mother during all of gestation, as well as during the 
pregostation period, in order to interpret the findings for nitrogen retention 
during pregnancy. Positive and negative factors which influence nitrogen 
metabolism during pregnancy are summarized as follows: 

“ On the positive side are the impulses to replenish body reserves, to supply 
elements to a growing organism, and to provide for some vaguely defined 
but quantitatively large biological preparation for the losses of parturition 
and the puerperium and for the performance of lactation. Along with these 
come the increased desire for food, and consequent higher Intake, the im- 
proved utilization, and the tendency to retain that absorbed or economize on 
protein catabolism, all a part of the normal events in any pregnancy. On the 
negative side, however, there may be operating one or more of such factors 
as the poor quality or limited quantity of protein available, a series of diges- 
tive disturbances sudi as nausea and ‘heartburn’ common to pregnancy, or 
other pathological conditions necessitating a restriction of the amount of pro- 
tein available for absorption. Doubtless other unknown conditions affect one 
or more phases of the cycle of protein metabolism. It is surprising that the 
maternal organism adjusts itself as well as it does to all these varied 
influences.” 
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The use of evaporated milk in digestive disorders, particularly peptic 
ulcer, P. B. Davidson, F. Biguklv, and II. Guild (Jour. Amer. Dietet. Assoc, 9 
(1934), ^ 0 . 6, pp. 4’^S-48o, figs. 3). — ^Ihis comparative study of the stimulating 
povt^er upon the gastric secretion and the action on the emptying time of the 
stomach of (1) ordinary milk, (2) evaporated milk diluted, (3) evaporated 
milk undiluted, and (4) a mixture of milk and 20 percent cream was carried 
out on normal subjects, ulcer patients, and on normal and Pavlov i)ouch dogs. 

In both human subjects and the Pavlov pouch dog diluted evaporated milk 
and ordinary milk tended to lower the free HCl of the fasting stomach, ordi- 
nary milk being slightly less effective. In the human subjects undiluted evapo- 
rated milk and the milk and cream mixture lowered the free HC51 of the fasting 
stomach to about the same degree, but in the Pavlov pouch dog lower acid 
values were obtained with undiluted evaporated milk than with the milk and 
cream mixture. Both were less stimulating than either diluted evaporated 
milk or ordinary milk. 

In normal subjects and in non or partially obstructed peptic ulcer patients 
the emptying time of the stomach was the same for ordinary milk and diluted 
evaporated milk, but in the normal dog the emptying time was shorter for 
diluted evaporated milk than for ordinary milk. No difference was evident 
in the time of emptying the stomach of undiluted evaporated milk or a milk 
and cream mixture in normal subjects or peptic ulcer patients, but in the 
normal dog the emptying time seemed slightly longer for undiluted evaporated 
milk. 

*‘With regard to the influence on gastric acidity and motility, the above 
experimMits seem to indicate that evaporated milk diluted and undiluted may 
be used as well as milk, and milk and cream mixtures, in the treatment of 
conditions that require a bland or semibland diet.” 

A study of the therapeutic value of yeast, P. A. Bbown, U. B. Campbell, 
N. B. Stoitee, and I. G. Macy (Jour. Amer. Dietet. Assoo., 10 (1934), No. I, 
pp. 33-^5).— Beneficial results are reported in gains in weight, anorexia, and 
constipation following the ingestion of 3 g of nonfermenting yeast daily over a 
long period of time by a group of women and children who were living on 
diets conspicuously low in fruits, vegetables, and whole-grain cereals. 

A group of 84 children between the ages of 2 mo. and 14 yr. gained an 
average of 0.23 lb. per week over a mean 12.7-week period as compared with 
an expected gain of 0.12 lb. per week and with an average gain of 0.15 lb. 
per week of 78 children of tlie same age in a control group receiving no yeast. 
Improved appetite within 2 or 3 weeks after beginning to take the yeast was 
reported by 108 out of 120 individuals complaining of poor appetite, and im- 
proved bowel function in 94 out of 113 subject*? suffering from constipation. 
There were some indications that yeast was of value in pregnancy and lacta- 
tion. In no case was there any complaint of gastro-intestinal upsets or evidence 
of skin eruptions as a result of the yeast. 

The nutritive value of animal tissues in growth, reproduction, and 
lactation, I, H, H. G. Smith and W. H. Seegebs (Jour. Nutrition, 7 (1934), 
No. S, pp. 195^207, 209-219, figs. 2). — ^Two papers are presented. 

1. AlcoJiol-e^racted heef liver. — ^Expei^ments are reported in which alcohol- 
extracted liver was fed to rats at 15 and 20 percent lev^ as the source of 
protein in synthetic rations presumably adequate in aU other respects. 

In the first generation growth was distinctly subnormal at the 15 percent 
level and normal at the 20 percent level. All of the females were fertile, but 
there was considerable difficulty in mating. The litters were normal at birth, 
but lactation was not entirely satisfactory. In the second generation, growth 
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was below normal on both levels of protein, reproduction was abnormal, and 
lactation was a failure. 

“ Supplementary feeding of dried whole liver increased the growth rate of 
first and second generation animals. Baw liver supplements enabled the fe- 
males to lactate and led to the weaning of more vigorous young, to better 
growth in the two succeeding generations, and to partial success in lactation 
in the third generation. The reproductive mechanism was seriously deranged 
on these alcohol-extracted liver rations, as evidenced by irregular cycles and 
failure to mate at estrus.” 

II. The presence of a new dietary principle in liver, — A. further comparison 
of alcohol-extracted liver and dried whole liver was made by feeding each at 
the same level to comparable groups of rats on rations considered satisfactory 
in other respects than protein. A third group received the alcohol-extracted 
liver supplemented with 0.5 g daily of raw liver. 

Differences in the growth response on the whole liver were noticeable almost 
immediately, particularly in the male animals. After about 50 days the ani- 
mals receiving the whole raw liver as a supplement to the alcohol-extracted 
liver did not continue to grow as rapidly, showing that the amount fed, 0.5 g 
daily, carried an insufficient amount of the growth factor. Again reproduction 
was less satisfactory on the alcohol-extracted liver than on the whole liver. 
The mortality of the young was even higher than in the earlier study, and 
lactation was a complete failure. 

The evidence is considered convincing that alcohol extraction removes some- 
thing from liver which is necessary for optimum growth and lactation. It 
was demonstrated that this active material is not associated with the liver 
lipoids, that it is probably not identical with any of the B vitamins as present 
in yeast or with any of the other hitherto known dietary essentials, and that 
it may be identical with the factor provisionally named physin by Mapson 
(E. S. E., 68, p. 800). 

“ Physiologically improper proportions of the accepted dietary requisites are 
knovm to produce nutritional abnormalities, and this new factor may yet 
prove to be a hypothetical substance, but the failure to obtain optimum growth 
and lactation on extracted-liver rations, when the known requirements are 
supplied in abundance, presents a contrast to the relatively small amount of 
whole liver which will restore these functions to normal.” 

The effect of acid ash and alkaline ash foodstuffs on the acid-base equi- 
librium of man, F. Bischoxf, W. D. Sansitsc, M. L. Long, and M. M. Dewab 
(Jour, Nutrition, 7 (1934), 1, pp, 51-65), — ^This study was concerned with 

the possibility of producing (1) a sustained shift or (2) a temporary shift 
in the acid-base equilibrium of the blood following the ingestion of acid-ash 
or alkaline-ash foodstuffs. 

It was first found that 30 g daily of sodium citrate was the smallest amount 
of alkali which would produce a shift in the acid-base equilibrium of the 
blood drawn before breakfast outside the normal variation of the Individual 
but inside the normal variation of a normal group. This amount was adminis- 
tered daily for 40 days, during which time three blood samples were collected 
for determinations of total plasma bicarbonate and pH. The values for both 
were within the normal range, although during the final period there was a 
slight rise in plasma GOx and in two of the tests a very slight rise in pH. 

The subject was then kept for 6, 9, and 9 days on his regular diet, an alkaline- 
ash diet, and an acid-ash diet, respectively, with two or three determinations 
in each period of plasma pH and GOi. The urine was also tested for pH and 
titratable acidity. During the first and third periods the urinary values 
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were both on the acid side, 5.8±0.15 and 5.9 ±0.12, respectively. On the basic 
diet the values shifted to 6.9±0.15. The titi*atable acidity values showed similar 
changes, but no changes in the pH or COa of the plasma outside the normal 
variations were observed. 

In an even more drastic experiment, the same subject was placed on an acid- 
ash diet containing the acid ash equivalent of S lb. of beef. No significant 
change in blood pH resulted after 2 days on tliis diet, but there was a 1 millimol 
drop in plasma COa. 

In the second part of the study the ingestion of 1 qt. of milk, 1 qt. of 
orange juice, or 1 lb. of bananas produced no temporary shift in the plasma 
pH or alkali reserve in four subjects. The ingestion of 1 lb. of steak tempora- 
rily lowered the plasma bicarbonate significantly in one of the four individuals 
studied, but the absolute values were well within the group range. 

Cutaneous blood-sugar curves after the administration of fructose, 
mannose, and xylose, Y. J. Habding, T. F. Nicholson, and A. B. Abmstbong 
{BiocJiem. Jour., 27 (1933), JVo. 6, pp. 2035'-^042, figs. 3 ). — ^Use has been made of 
the Proteus vulgaris method of Harding and Nicholson (E. S. B., 72, p. 157} 
for the separation of glucose from fructose or mannose in small amounts of 
blood to determine the effect of the ingestion of these sugars on blood sugar 
values. Normal male subjects fasted from 6 p. m. to the next morning and, 
after emptying the bladder at 9 a. m., consumed the desired amount of the 
sugar (fructose, mannose, xylose, and galactose) dissolved in 400 cc of water. 
Finger blood samples were taken every 5 min. during the first hour and at 39- 
min. intervals during the second hour, at the end of which the urine was 
collected for examination. 

An increase in blood glucose could be detected after the administration of 
fructose or galactose but not after maxmose or xylose. SniaU. concentrations of 
fructose and large of xylose were detected in the blood and urine, and mannose 
was detected in the urine but not in the blood. 

“ It is suggested that the hyperglycemias following the ingestion of fructose 
and galactose are the results of the production of a glucose precursor. Any 
foreign sugar, however, if its blood concentration is sufficiently great, may 
produce a hyperglycemia.’* 

Effect of varying sugar intake on nitrogen, calcinm, and phospboms 
retention of children, B. B. Hubbell and 3M. Koehne (Amer. Jour, Diseases 
Children, 47 (1934), A’o. 5, pp. 988-992 ). — ^In connection with the investigation 
of Bunting and his associates of factors concerned in dental caries noted on 
page 733. the authors, with the assistance of E. Morrell and B. Prytz, determined 
tbe retentions of nitrogen, calcium, and phosphorus on diets of differing sugar 
content during 35 7-day periods by 17 girls from 7 to 11 yr. of age, chosen from 
the group previously described by Ko^ne and Morrell (E. S. B., 71, p. 877). 

In 23 periods on a diet low in sugar content, the average retentions were 
nitrogen 0.026, calcium 0.005, and phosphorus 0.007 g per kilogram per day. 
In 5 periods with the diet modified by the inclusion of enough sugar to give 
a 6-percent increase in calorie value, there were no significant changes in the 
retention of any of these elements, but in 7 periods with the sugar content 
of the diet increased to the extent of raising the calorie value by from 16 
to 18 percent there was a tendency toward increased retention of nitrogen and 
phosphorus and, in 5 of the 7 cases, a decreased retention of calcium. The 
loss of calcium in every case was through the urine and not the feces, indicating 
that excess sugar did not cause a digestive disturbance. 

The iron content of f oodis used in a municipal hospital, V. Tosgani and 
P. Reznikoff (Jour. Nutrition, 7 (1934), No. 1, pp. 79-87).— Iron analyses by 
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the Elvehjem modification of the Kennedy procedure are I'eported for 55 
common foodstuffs used in a municipal hospital. In most cases at least 
three specimens of the food, sampled at different times, were analyzed. The 
data are reported in maximum, minimum, and average values in terms of 
milligrams per lOO g edible portion, together with values for the same items 
as reported in the literature. The values are also recalculated in terms of 
milligrams of iron in an average portion of the food. For further comparison 
a table is given listing foods in which the variations from maximum to miTiiTTinTn 
values for iron content of different specimens of the same foods are within 25 
percent, from 26 to 50, from 51 to 100, and 100 percent or more. The foods are 
also arranged in descending order of absolute iron content, and in iron content 
of an average portion, respectively. 

Iron metabolism studies in a normal snbject and in a polycythemic 
patient, P. Reznikoff, V. Toscani, and R. Fxtllarton {Jour. Tj^utrition, 7 (1934), 
No. 2, pp. 221-230, figs. 2 ). — ^The metabolism studies reported were conducted 
over a period of 7 mo., during which aliquot portions of all foods consumed 
were analyzed for iron, as described by TPoscani and Reznikoff in the paper 
noted above. The urine and stools were collected quantitatively and analyzed 
by 4-day periods. Red blood cell counts and hemoglobin determinations were 
made twice a week. The subjects were both adult males. 

The normal subject had a positive balance of more than 5 mg of iron daily 
on an intake of about 26 mg. Following parenteral therapy with a liver extract 
potent in causing remissions in pernicious anemia, the iron retention was in- 
creased to 13 mg daily, and remained at about 8 mg after the intake had been 
reduced to 19 mg. On an intake of 10 mg the subject was practically in iron 
balance without parenteral liver therapy and had a retention of almost 3 mg 
daily on the same intake with the therapy. After the effects of the therapy 
had subsided, the subject was again in balance on a 10 mg intake and stored 
about 2.5 mg daily on an intake of 17 mg. 

On a high iron intake, 17 mg in food and 60 mg in a liver fraction potent 
for secondary anemia, the subject showed a retention of 17 mg daily, but when 
given the same amount of iron in food alone the retention was only 6.5 mg. 
The administration of parenteral liver extract, together with high iron intake, 
resulted in a marked increase in iron excretion, which was checked somewhat 
by the administration of copper sulfate. 

The red cell and hemoglobin figures showed at first very little relation to 
iron intake, but with adequate intake, 20 mg daily, a count of about 5,000,000 
and hemoglobin values of from 85 to 100 percent were obtained. Subsequent 
shifts in iron intake were followed by corresponding shifts in red cells and 
hemoglc^in. The final count of 5,000,000 red blood cells and 96 percent hemo- 
globin, compared with the initial coimt and total retention of iron, showed 
that not all of the iron retained liad been converted into hemoglobin. 

The polycythemic patient, during a remission stage, was on a slightly posi- 
tive iron balance when his intake varied from 14 to 18 mg daily. Following 
periods of intensive X-ray or phenylhydrazine treatment, there were marked 
decreases in the red blood cells and hemoglobin, but these were accompanied 
by no marked increase in iron excretion. This is thought to Indicate that the 
great bulk of the iron thus liberated was stored in the body. 

Attention is called to the remarkable constancy in the amount of iron ex- 
creted per gram of dried stool in both the normal and polycythemic subject 
except when large amounts of iron were given. Minimum, maximum, and 
average values for the normal subject on an intake of from 10 to 25 mg were 
0.36, 0.82, and 0.6 mg, respectively, and for the polycythemic patient throughout 
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the experiment 0.32, 0.78, and 0.51 mg, respectively. Corresi)onding figures 
for the excretion of iron in the urine were 0.2, 0'.62, and 0.35 mg for the normal 
and 0.24, 0.74, and 0.42 mg for the polycythemic subject. 

Effects of fluorine upon rate of eruption of rat incisors, and its corre- 
lation with hone development and body growth, M. C. Smith (Jour, Dental 
Res., H (1934), 1^0. 2, pp. 139--144, fig- 7).— As a part of the extensive investi- 
gation of the harmful effects of fluorine upon the teeth (E. S. R., 70, p. 887) , 
a special study was made of the eruption rates of the lower incisor teeth of 
rats fed sodium fluoride at levels of 0.05 and 0.1 percent of the diet, which 
was the same as in the earlier studies. The rates of eruption were determined 
weekly for a period of 10 weeks by measuring with an adjustable caliper the 
distance between the gingival line and a scratch on the tooth made at the gingi- 
val line the previous week. Comparisons were also made of the growth of the 
rats in the three groups and of the calcium and phosphorus retentions. 

The average rates of eruption of the teeth of the rats during the 10-week 
period were 31.7 mm for the controls and 27.7 and 16.8 mm for the rats on 
rations containing 0.05 and 0.1 percent of sodium fluoride, respectively. 

The sodium fluoride was also found to retard the rate of body growth and to 
lower the retention of calcium and phosphorus. On the ration containing the 
lower concentration of sodium fluoride, the rate of body growth, the quan- 
tities of Oa and of P retained, and tlie rate of eruption of the incisors were 
84.1, 85.9, 84.3, and 87.3 percent, respectively, of the corresponding values 
for the control rats. At the higher level of fluorine feeding the corresponding 
values were 39.8, 44.2, 47.8, and 52.9 percent, respectively. 

Effect of various amounts of sodium fluoride on the teeth of white 
rats, H. T. Dean, W. H. Sebreei, R. P. Bebaux, and B. Blvove (Pub. ffealth 
Rpts, lU. 8.1, 49 (1934), 37, pp. 1075-1031, pis. 2, fig. J).— In continuation 

of the investigation noted previously (E. S. R., 70, p. 572), changes in the 
teeth of white rats were produced within 23 days by drinking water containing 
as little as 25 p. p. m. of sodium fluoride. The changes were in the form of 
fine transverse, striations visible at first only with the aid of a hand lens. 
When the amount of sodium fluoride was increased to 160 p. p. m. the 
striations merged into irregular brown patches. At a concentration of 300 
p. p. m. there was a loss of pigment and the teeth became creamy in color 
and brittle. At 500 p. p. m. the surviving animals had white, chalky, brittle 
incisors which fractured readily and showed no brown striations. 

The addition of 5 percent calcium carbonate to the diet caused no appreciable 
change in the appearance of the teeth of rats on 50, 150, and 500 p. p. m. of 
sodium fluoride in the drinking water. 

Ocular disturbances produced in experimental animals by dietary 
changes: Clinical implications, A. M. Yudken (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 101 
(1933), Ko. 12, pp. 921-926).— This paper, read before the section on ophthal- 
mology at the 1933 meeting of the American Medical Association, discusses the 
posable relationship between lack of vitamin A and retinal disturbances such 
as night blindness, lack of vitamin Q and cataract, and mineral deficiencies 
and glaucoma. Evidence in the literature and from laboratory (B. S. R., 66, 
p. 691) and clinical observations by the author is summarized, leading to the 
conclusion that diseases of the retina involving the pigment and neuro-epithelial 
layers were benefited by the administration of vitamin A, that “further 
evidence of a more exacting character is necessary to establi^ the apparent 
assodatiou of a deficiency in vitamin G and cataract formation”, and that a 
low salt diet does not produce simple glaucoma but a more iutricate syndrome. 
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Hitherto iinreported laboratory studies include tests showing the value 
of hog and steer retinas as sources of vitamin A and a repetition by Guida 
and the author of studies of Day, Langston, and O’Brien, on the production 
of cataract in rats on a G-deficient diet. In the latter study the rats on the 
G-deficient diet showed the first symptoms of opacity of the lens at the 
end of 10 weeks. In 1 animal which was given vitamin G as soon as the 
first signs of opacity appeared, all signs of cataract disappeared within 3 
weeks. In the other 5 the changes in the lens developed completely in 7 days, 
and there was no clearing after later additions of yeast suflacient to restore 
normal nutrition. In another series of older rats which had been stunted in 
growth by suboptimal amounts of yeast as the source of vitamin G, no changes 
in the eyes were evident at the end of 12 weeks, and in still another group 
fed a more highly purified diet the animals died before any changes in the lens 
became evident 

Discussion of the paper by C. S. O’Brien, K. W. Cosgrove, P. L. Day, L. A. 
Lane, and A. M. Xudkin is appended. 

The vitamin B and vitamin G content of Bose pears: Use of the Mansell 
method of assaying foods for vitamin G, B. Douglass, M. Halloway, J. G. 
Williams, and A. Gabhison (Jour. Nutrition, 7 (1934), No. 1, pp. 27-40^ 
figs. 2). — ^The Oregon-grown Bose pears used in this study were harvested and 
stored at a temperature of 32** F., ripened in 6 days at a temperature of 
60®-68®, dried in about 64 hr. at an average temperature of 160“ in a tunnel 
recirculating prune drier, sealed in No. 2% cans, and opened only for imme- 
diate use. Determinations were made of the content of vitamin B complex, 
of vitamin B (using autoclaved yeast as the source of vitamin G), and of 
vitamin G, with white corn as the source of vitamin B, following the technic 
of Munsell (E, S. E., 66, p. 596). The values obtained for vitamins B and G 
are summarized as follows: 

“As a source of vitamin B, 0.73 g dried Bose pear (6 l 0 g fresh pear) fur- 
nishes 1 unit of vitamin B, or 1 oz. fresh pear furnishes 4.7 units of vitamin B. 
As a source of vitamin G, 0.59 g of dried pears (4.64 g of fresh pear) contains 1 
unit of vitamin G, or 1 oz. of frei^ pear furnishes 6.1 units of vitamin G. 
It appears, therefore, that Bose pears are a somewhat richer source of 
vitamin G than vitamin B.” 

From their experience the authors conclude that, “in laboratories not 
equipped to prepare extracts of vitamin B for use in the assaying of foods for 
vitamin G, fairly satisfactory results may be obtained by use of the Munsell 
method in which white corn furnishes the vitamin B.” 

Human milk studies, Xn, XHl (Jour. Nutrition, 7 (1934), Nos. 2, pp. 231- 
249, figs. 2; 3, pp. 337-336).— A continuation of the investigation noted pre- 
viously (E. S. R., 07, p. 624). 

XIL — The vitamin B and vitamin G content before and during maternal 
consumption of yeast, B. G. Donelson and I. G. Maey.— A study was made of 
the effectiveness of diets rich in the vitamin B complex on the nutrition of 
women during lactation and on the biological potency of their milk. As in 
previous studies of the series, the subjects were women supplying milk for 
the Mother’s Milk Bureau of Detroit. Individual and mixed samples of milk 
from women with approximately the same milk fiow were tested for their 
vitamin B and G potency before and during additions of 10 g of yeast daily 
to the customary diet 

As Judged by the rat growth method, no increase in the vitamin B content 
of the breast milk occurred during the yeast feeding, the content remaining 
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approximately 0.1 unit per cubic centimeter throughout the experimental pe- 
riod. The concentration of vitamin G on the other hand increased from 0.2 
unit to 0.E unit per cubic centimeter during the yeast period. 

A compaidson of the weekly gains of the test animals with their food con- 
sumption confirmed the earlier findings of McCosh, Macy, and Hunscher 
(E. S. R., 65, p. 398) that the addition of yeast to the maternal diet increases 
its efficiency, and showed that this was due to its vitamin G content. Nitro- 
gen balance experiments conducted on some of the rats receiving vitamins 
B and G from breast TniiTr before and after the addition of yeast showed a 
greater retention during the latter period, and this was likewise found to 
be due to vitamin G rather than B. 

XIII. Vitamin potency as influenced ty supplementing the maternal diet 
with vitamin A, S. S. McCosh, I. G. Macy, H. A. Hunscher, B. N. Erickson, and 
E. Donelson.— Attempts to increase the vitamin A content of the breast milk 
of S women whose milk production had been studied during the course of this 
extensive investigation by supplementing the diet with 15 g of cod-liver oil 
daily were unsuccessful. It is pointed out, however, that these women were 
on an abundant and well-chosen diet and that mother’s milk produced ou 
inadequate dietaries may fall far short of meeting the highest concentration 
of vitamin A possible. For this reason clinicians “can well afiord to see 
that their nursing mothers receive in their diets a sufficient amount of lhit> 
important food substance to maintain its maximum values in breast milk and 
thereby benefit the mother and her child.” 

Vitamin A and colds {West Virginia 8ta. BuJ. 263 (1934) ^ P- S9), — ^This 
progress report (B. S. R., 68, p. 862) summarizes data on the relative incidence 
and duration of colds in groups of students receiving various rich sources of 
vitamin A. A preliminary report has been noted from another source (B. S. R,, 
72, p. 137). 

Vitamin A **Vogan*’ (Merck) in A avitaminosis (keratomalacia) in 
infants [trans. title], E. Wiexakd {Munchen. Med. WcMseJir., 81 (1934), 2^o. 
21, pp. 777-780, figs. ^ case report is given in illustration of the benefic'al 
effect of a vitamin A concentrate on keratomalacia in a 3-months-old male 
marasmic twin who had received breast milk feeding for 6 weeks, followed 
by goat’s milk. The infant was suffering from severe anemia as well as 
keratomalacia in one eye, although its similarly fed twin sister was normally 
developed and healthy except for a mild anemia. 

The administration of the vitamin A concentrate cured the eye condition, 
but failed to prevent a lung affection. On suspending the vitamin A treatment, 
both eyes became affected. After the lung affection had subsided, treatment 
with the concentrate was resumed with subsequent improvement in the eye 
condition. 

The term epithelium-protective vitamin is thought to be more appropriate 
than anti-infective vitamin to describe vitamin A. 

Tuberculosis and the deficiency of vitamin A in the diets of the young 
children in India, N. K. Basu (ZtscJir. Vitaminforsch., 2 (19SS), No. 3, pp. 
190-193; Ger.j Fr. ads., p. 193). — ^Three groups of 10 guinea pigs each were 
inoculated with tubercle bacilli. Group 1 then received a diet very deficient 
in vitamin A, group 2 a diet rich in vitamin A from the beginning of the 
experiment, and group 3 a diet deficient in vitamin A until the dev^opment 
of tuberculosis and then one rich in vitamin A. 

At the end of 3 mo. the mortality in the three groups amounted to 90, 40, and 
70 percent, respectively. Another group of guinea pigs, group 4, was fed a 
diet rich in vitamin A for a month, at the end of which all of the group were 
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inoculated as in the first series. After a period of 4 mo., the mortality in 
this group was only 25 percent. 

During the course of the experiment the animals in groups 1 and 3 showed 
loss in weii^ht, decreases in hemoglobin and red blood cells, gradual failure of 
the appetite, and a rise in body temperature. 

A group of 6 children from 5 to 12 yr. of age showing regular symptoms of 
tuberculosis, including the presence of tubercle bacilli in the sputum, was given 
treatment with a vitamin A concentrate (amount not stated) combined with 
u diet rich in vitamin A. After 6 mo. 4 of the children were considered cured. 
“Though the number of cases was too small to come to definite conclusion, 
still the value of vitamin A in these eases cannot be overlooked.” 

Tuberculosis and deficiency of vitamins, N. K. Bash {Ztsdhr, Vitamin- 
torscJi., 3 (WSJ/), No. 2, pp. 91-93; Ger., Fr. abs., p. 93).— In this continuation 
of the study noted above, similar tests were conducted on guinea pigs to de- 
termine the efCect of diets deficient only in vitamins B, C, and D, respectively. 
At the end of 3 mo. the mortality in the various groups of 6 animals each was 
20 percent lor the group on the diet deficient in vitamins A, B, 0, and D, 33 
percent on the diet rich in all of the vitamins, 50 percent on the diets deficient 
m vitamins B and C, respectively, and 66 percent on the diet deficient in vitamin 
D. The increased susceptibility to tuberculosis brought about by deficiencies 
in the four vitamins is explained as follows : 

The administration of vitamin B helps to prevent anorexia and loss of 
weight, which are the two most prominent symptoms of the preliminary stages 
of tuberculosis, vitamin A maintains the integrity of the epithelial tissues and 
thus helps to prevent the entrance of the bacteria into the system, vitamin C 
increases the resistance of the tissues against bacterial infection, and vitamin 
D increases the process of calcification and checks the progress of the disease. 

The importance is emphasized of a well-balanced diet with sufficient vitamins 
as a preventive measure, of attention to appetite and weight, with provision for 
additional vittimins in extreme cases, and of particular attention to the diet 
in the stage of actual illness or convalescence. 

liipoids and the B vitamins, I— 111 [trans title] (Bui. Soc. Cliim. Biol., 15 
(1933), No. 10, pp. 1498-1507, figs. 4; 1508-1516, figs. 10; 1517-1519) .—TbxeQ 
papers arc presented. 

I. Bvidenco of the role of the B vitamins in the utilization of lipoids hg the 
organism, li. Lecoq. — ^Pigeons were fed one or another of diets containing 
meat peptone or purified muscle in quantities of 25 and 50 percent of a diet 
otherwise consisting of butterfat 6, Osborne and Mendel salt mixture 6, agar 
10, filter paper and paraffin 5, and olive oil 48 and 23 percent for the diets 
containing 25 and 50 percent of the protein, respectively. The diets were 
fed in 15 g daily amounts with and without 0.75 g of dried yeast as the 
source of the B vitamins. 

On the vitamin B-deficient diets the survival period with peptone as 
the source of protein, from 20 to 35 days, wjas unaffected by the amount of 
fat in the diet, but when muscle powder was used the survival period was 
from 30 to 50 days on the high-fat and from 70 to 100 days on the low-fiat 
diet The prolongation of the survival period is attributed to the fact that 
the muscle powder is digested more slowly than the peptone. Protection was 
secured by the addition of yeast to all of the diets. 

II. Influence of the constitution of the lipoids on the evolution of avUamiinr 
osis B in the pigeon. OeneraMtg of the need of the B vitamins in the utUiea- 
tion of Upoids, B. Lecoq and J. Savare.— Various fats were fed to pigeons 
as 50 p^cent of a vitamin B-free diet similar to the one in the previous 
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study with 25 percent of peptone as the protein. The various oils arranged 
in order of increasing survival periods were castor oil and olive oil with 
a survival period of from 20 to 35 days, peanut oil 25 to 40, linseed oil 35 
to 50, and cod-liver oil 40 to 55 days. On the diets containing fats the re- 
sults were hardened cod-liver oil 15 to 30, lard 25 to 40, and cocoa butter and 
palm oil from 30 to 45 days each. As in the case of the protein in the 
previous studj', the survival periods appeared to be increased with the de- 
creased digestibility of the fats. It is thought that the nonsaturated fatty 
acids in the oils and the stearic acid in the solid fats were responsible for 
the I'etardation of the symptoms of avitaminosis. With the exception of 
diets containing castor oil, the addition of vitamin B prevented or cured 
polyneuritis on the fat rich diets. 

III. Are aleohol’ica^ter soluble B vitamins equally fat sohiibXet J. Savare. — 
Contrary to earlier observations by Myers and Voegtlin (B. S. R., 43, p. 459) , 
the alcohol-water soluble B vitamins from yeast were found to be insoluble 
in olive oil. 

The effect of vitamin Bi upon the respiratory quotient of brain tissue, 
H. M. Sinclair (BiocJiem. Jour., 21 (1933), Xo. 6, pp. 1927-1934). — ^Data are 
reported on the respiration of brain tissues from normal, rice-fed but not poly- 
neuritic, and polyneuritic pigeons in the presence of lactate buffered with 
either phosphate or bicarbonate and with and without the addition of minute 
amounts of crystalline vitamin Bi. 

The respiratory quotient of the tissues from polyneuritic pigeons was low 
and was raised nearly to normal by the addition of vitamin Bi, although this 
addition had no effect on the respiratory quotient of normal tissue and scarcely 
any effect on that of the tissues from pigeons fed polished rice but showing 
no symptoms. *• The specific effect of vitamin Bi in raising the respiration of 
avitaminous brain tissue is found in lactate buffered with bicarbonate, and 
there is also a rise in the respiratory quotient. Thesae lesults are independent 
of the addition of inorganic phosphate to the medium. The aerobic glycolysis 
of the avitaminous tissue is slightly negative and becomes more so when 
vitamin Bi is added or with normal tissue. The addition of phosphate mark- 
edly increases this negative value.” 

Further experiments with cataract in albino rats resulting from the 
withdrawal of vitamin G (Ba) from the diet, P. L. Day and W. C. IjAngston 
(Jour. Nutrition, 7 (1934), No. 1, pp. 97-106, figs. 2).— In all but 2 of 83 rats 
fed one or another of four diets deficient in vitamin G, cataract developed 
after varying lengths of time. On one of the diets, which contained 26 per- 
cent whole wheat, and therefore, a limited quantity of vitamin G, there was 
greater growth, later appearance of cataract, and longer survival. “ It thus 
appears that in the diets used the growth-limiting and cataract-preventive 
factors are identical, or else these diets are similarly deficient in both. Cata- 
ract id suggested as a better criterion of vitamin G deficiency than dermatitis, 
as its appearance is more consistent and unmistakable, and also as its de- 
velopment is not infiuenced by external irritations and bacterial invasion 
which are undoubtedly contributing factors in the development of dermatitis.” 

Behavior of rats of different ages on a vitamin G deficient diet, E. P. 
Daitiel and H. E. Mijnsell (Jour. Nutrition, 7 (1934), No. 2, pp. 117-130, 
figs. 4). — ^This contribution from the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. D. A., 
reports a series of experiments carried out to obtain additional knowledge 
concerning the behavior of rats of different ages and both sexes on a diet defi- 
cient but not completely lacking in vitamin G, the Sherman-Spohn basal diet 
supplemented with 0.26 g of rice polish dally. The plan of the investigation 
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consisted in placing a certain number of rats on the experimental diet at the 
ages of 4, 6, 8, ID, and 12 weeks and 6, 9, 12, 15, and IS mo. The animals from 
a given litter were spread as far as possible through the different age groups. 
The criteria used for comparing the behavior of the different age groups on 
the vitamin G-deficient diet were the ability of the young to grow and the 
older ones to maintain weight, the survival period for each group, and the 
gross autopsy findings. 

The 4-week-old animals were able to gain a little during the first 3 mo. and 
then maintained their weight for the remainder of the year, while the 
6-week-old animals maintained their original weight with little variation for 
over a year. All of the others lost weight from the beginning, and the older 
the animals up to 6 mo. the more rapid was this loss. Beyond this age the 
losses in weight were similar for the different age groups until a certain low 
weight level was reached, characteristic for each group, after which nearly 
constant weight was maintained. 

The younger animals survived longer than the older, but all died before the 
normal life span had been covered. The gross findings on autopsy were simi- 
lar for all age groups except for a tendency toward marked alopecia in the 
younger animals. Next to loss in weight, loss of hair and dermatitis were the 
earliest symptoms. The skin lesions occurred more frequently about the head, 
shoulders, and legs, but were not bilaterally symmetrical. Other symptoms 
noted wore incontinence of the urine, which was highly pigmented and in the 
later stages bloody, priapism, hair balls in the stomach, and atrophy of the 
testes. 

There were no marked differences between the sexes beyond greater actual 
weight losses in the males and a tendency toward a more rapid decline in 
weight in the younger males than in the females of the same age. No seasonal 
variation could be noted in the development of symptoms. 

The indophenol-reducing capacity and the vitamin G content of extracts 
of young germinated peas, S. W. Johnson {Biochem, Jour,, 27 (1983)^ No, 6, 
pp. 1942^1949, fig. f).— Evidence is presented showing that the indophenol- 
reducing capacity of extracts prepared with various solvents from dried peas 
which had been germinated for 3 days had no quantitative relationship to 
the antiscorbutic properties, as determined biologically, of the seedlings from 
which the extracts were obtained. All of the extracts were considered to con- 
tain at least one substance other than ascorbic acid capable of producing indo- 
phenol. The lower biological activity of the extracts than of the seedlings 
from which they were prepared is attributed to incomplete extraction of the 
vitamin. ''This, incidentally, shows the ease with which misleading results 
may accrue from testing extracts Instead of tissues.” 

Vitamin O in the suprarenal medulla, L. J. Hakris and S. N. Kay (Kioc^em. 
Jour., 27 U933), No. 6, pp, 2008-2010, figs. 2 ). — Using the histological tooth 
structure method, as described in earlier papers (E. S. K., 69, p. 904), the 
authors compared the antiscorbutic activity of ox suprarenal medulla and 
orange juice and found that 1 g of the medulla had the same biological activity 
as 1.9 cc of orange juica Almost identical results were obtained in a com- 
parison of the two substances by chemical titration. This is thought to indi- 
cate that, contrary to conclusions drawn from the negative results obtained 
with the silver nitrate reducing test, the medulla, as well as the cortex, of 
the adrenal gland, is a rich source of vitamin 0. “ Our results indicate that 
ox suprarenal cortex has an activity of about 30 international units per gram 
and ox medulla of about 20 units, i. e., no less than two-thirds of the former. 
In other words, the cortex has about thrice and the medulla about twice 
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the potency of fresh orange juice or lemon juice (the international standard of 
vitamin 0 activity).” 

The significance of the high concentration of vitamin G in the adrenal gland 
is discussed. The theory that it serves as a reserve store of vitamin 0 is con- 
sidered untenable because (1) the total content of vitamin C in the adrenal of 
the guinea pig is not more than 0.5 mg, an amount insufficient to provide for 
the vitamin C needs of the body for more than 24 hr., (2) the amount does not 
rise significantly above normal limits after the ingestion of extra amounts, and 
(3) the vitamin does not disappear from the gland during the early stages of 
deficiency or entirely after prolonged deficiency. 

The theory expressed in an earlier paper (E. S. R., 70, p. 741) that one 
function of the adrenal gland is to synthesize vitamin C in certain species 
was tested on rats by submitting them to adrenalectomy and feeding them on a 
vitamin C-free diet. Symptoms of vitamin C deficiency did not follow. The 
adrenal gland of the rat was found to contain about 3 times as much vitamin C, 
as determined by curative tests on guinea pigs, as that of the ox or normal 
guinea pig and consequently to be about 10 times as rich in vitamin 0 as orange 
Juice. 

The probability is suggested that the large amounts of vitamin C in the 
adrenals “are involved in a system needed to maintain adrenaline-like sub- 
stances in a reduced condition.” 

The influence of ascorbic acid on gaseous metabolism in the normal 
guinea pig and in the guinea pig on a scorbutic diet [trans. title], M. 
CALCI^’AI and D. Gaugani {BwcMm. e Terapia Sper,, 21 (1934), A'o. 6\ pp, 227- 
-The oxygen consumption of scorbutic guinea pigs was found to be from 
15 to 20 percent higher than that of normal guinea pigs. The intraperitoneal 
injection of ascorbic acid caused a slight increase in oxygen consumption in 
normal animals and a decrease in scorbutic animals. 

The antiscorbutic action of the adrenal cortex of the ox [trans. title], 
R. Deotto (ZUclir. VitaminforsciL, 2 {1933), Ko, 3, pp. 182-190, figs. 2; Her., 
Fr., E^ig. aJ>s., pp. 189, 130).— Daily administration by mouth of 2 cc of a 1: 3 
aqueous extract of the adrenal cortex of the ox to guinea pigs on a scorbutic 
diet afforded complete protection against scurfy, while the same dose of a sim- 
ilar extract of ox liver was without effect. The adrenal extract was ineffective 
on subcutaneous injection, partly because of a local irritating effect which 
prevented the use of sufiSeient amounts of the extract. Pure adrenalin was 
without effect as an antiscorbutic. 

The antiscorbutic action of aqueous humor [trans. title], H. Kawaohi 
(Iloppe-tSegler's ZUclir. Physiol, Chcm., 225 (1934), No. 5-6, pp. 278, 274, flO- ^)-— 
The aqueous humor of ox eyes was found to protect guinea pigs against scurvy 
in doses of 5 ce daily. On titration with 2,6-dichloroplienolindophenol, aqueous 
humor was found to contain 0.211 mg of ascorbic acid per cubic centimeter. 
Consequently the need of the guinea pig for vitamin C is calculated to be 1 
mg per animal per day. 

Attention is called to the presence of an osassoue in aqueous humor which 
differs from other osazones in its solubility in dilute carbonate solution. This 
is thought to be the osazone of vitamin G. 

The sterols of rice embryos. — Ergosterol and vitamin D [trans. title], 
K. Tanaka {Jour. Biochcm., 18 {1933), No 1, pp. 1-13, figs. 8).— The unsaponi- 
fiable fraction of oil from rice embryo, as well as irradiated mixed sterols 
from the embryo, was found to have preventive and curative properties for 
rats on the McCollum rickets-producing diet 8143. The unsaponifiable frac- 
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tion of the oil was fed in quantities of from 0.3 to 0.5 mg daily during a period 
of 30 days in preventive and 47 days in curative tests. In both instances 
growth was good. 

A review of recent studies of the cause of dental caries, M. Koehne, 
B. W. Bunting, and F. P. Hadlet (Jour, Amer, Dietet. Assoc, 9 (1934), €, 

pp, 41^5-461 ), — review of the literature, with special emphasis on the investi- 
gations carried on under the direction of Bunting which have been noted from 
other sources (B. S. R., 70, pp. 571, 887). A bibliography of 60 titles is appended. 

TEXTILES AND CLOTEDEEG 

[Wool research at the Wyoming Station] ("Wyoming Sta, Rpt. 1934, PP- 2d. 
37, 28 ), — Experiments reviewed briefly included studies of duplicate samples 
and large and small samples for shrinkage determination and the relation be- 
tween shrinkage and the weight of a given volume of wool under compression ; 
a comparison of wool bags woven from paper twine v. ordinary jute; and 
tests of branding paint. 

A comparison of methods for determining the absorption of water by 
fabrics, K. Hess and D. Readhimer (Jour. Home Bcon,, 26 (19S4), No, 5, pp, 
298-803, ligs, 5 ). — In this contribution from the Kansas Experiment Station, a 
comparison is reported of several methods of determining the water absorp- 
tion of fabrics. These included the eosln dye and wet surface methods as de- 
scribed by L. Stevenson and M. Lindsay* and a method described by G. B. 
Haven * in which 1-in. strips of the fabric are placed over an illuminated table 
so that the rate of absorption may be observed. 

With slight changes in technic, which are described, the Haven method proved 
to be comparatively accurate and rapid for turkish toweling, if the work was 
done under controlled atmospheric conditions, but was unsuitable for knit 
underwear fabrics. For this material the wet sui’face method, with certain 
modifications, proved satisfactory. With precautions to prevent the exposure 
of the moisture-free fabric to the atmosphere, this test can be performed in a 
laboratory in which constant relative humidity and temperature are not 
maintained. 

Clothing purcliasedl by farm families in Tompkins County, New York, 
1927-28, B. BlactvMORE ([Yc?r Yorki Cornell flta. Bui. 615 (1934), PP- 44 )- — 
This bulletin reports an analysis of the data obtained on purchases of cloth- 
ing and household linens by farm families taking part in the household man- 
agement survey, other phases of which have been reported previously (B. S. R., 
70, p. 561). The estimates of expenditures for clothing for various members 
of the family were obtained from the homemaker by the use of a list which 
contained practically all articles of clothing customarily purchased by farm 
families. The total expenditures for clothing were analyzed in relation to 
numbers d^endent on the family income for clothing, the age of the home- 
maker, and the family income and capital. Separate analyses were also made 
of the clothing expenditures of the homemakers, the operators, the daughters, 
and the sons in relation to various factors. Other topics discussed Included 
expenditures for infants’ clothing, variability in the prices paid for like arti- 
cles of clothing, wear in clothing, reasons for purchasing ready-made clothing 
or making it at home, time spent by housewives in sewing, mending, and 
caring for garments, the selection and planning of the homemaker's wardrobe, 
and expenditures for household linens. 

* Jour. Home Econ., 18 (1926), No, 4, pp. 193-198. 

*Amer. Dyestuff Rptr.. 19 (1930), No. 21, pp. 767-761, 78^785, figs. 20. 
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In the families studied, the expenditures for clothing averaged about 20 
percent of the total cash household expenditures. The actual expenditures 
ranged from $9 to $690, with an average of $165 per family per year. As the 
average number of persons dependent on the family income for clothing was 
3.6, the actual average expenditure for clothing per person was small. The 
expenditure for household linens for the year was also very small, averaging 
only $12. 

About 30 percent of the total expenditures for clothing was spent for the 
operators and practically the same percentage for the homemakers. As the 
number dependent on the family income for clothing increased, the homemaker 
spent a decreasing amount for her clothing. Older sons and daughters spent 
relatively more than the operator or homemaker. “ Higher income and capital 
were expressed more clearly in the women’s clothing than in the men’s, and 
in the clothing for the older daughters than in that for other members of the 
family. Financial ability made little difference in the buying of work cloth- 
ing, but more of the families who were better able financially to do so were 
buying dress clothing.” 

The outstanding reasons given for buying clothing ready-made were saving 
of time, inability to sew, and dislike of sewing, and for making clothing at 
home economy, the possibility of obtaining better fitting clothing, and a wider 
choice in design. Nearly half of the women estimated that they spent 2 hr. 
or less a week in sewing, mending, or caring for garments, and nearly one-fifth 
of the number spent 6 hr. or more a week in this way. The average time 
spent was 3.5 hr. per week. 

The families in general had no definite plans for clothing expenditures by 
the year or season, but bought clothing when it was needed and when cash 
was available to pay for it. 

HOME MAHAOEMENT AHD EQUIPMENT 

Heat economy and comfort in the home as influenced by heating 
methods and building construction, F. L. Lawton (Engirt, Jour., 17 (1934), 
No. 11, pp. 482-4^3, figs. 14 )- — ^A large amount of data from various sources is 
presented relating to economy and comfort as influenced by heating methods 
and house construction. Special attention is drawn to the valne of windows 
having a southern exposure, weather stripping, and insulation, and to the 
advantages of hot air, hot water, and steam heating systems when properly 
installed. 

Closets and other storage arrangements for the farm home, M. M. Wilson 
(U. 8. Dept Agr., Bur. Some Econ., 1934, PP. 40, pis. 77).— This mimeographed 
publication consists of plans developed in connection with the Federal Farm 
Housing Survey noted previously (E. S. B., 72, p. 574). The material includes 
plans, specifications, and working diagrams of closets for wearing apparel and 
for bedding and linen; bathroom, cleaning, and laundry closets; kitchen stor- 
age arrangements and food storage rooms for canned and cured products ; din- 
ing-room and living-room closets and cupboards or cabinets; sewing closets and 
trays for sewing and mending materials; farm business storage places; tele- 
phone booths or closets; cabinets for firearms and fishing equipment; and 
closets for trunks, furniture, firewood, and out-of-door equipment. 

The source material for the plans includes recommendations from the re- 
ports of the President’s Conference on Home Building and Ownership and 
min i mum dimensions obtained by the author from 25 representative farm 
households in the course of the investigation reported in Oregon Station Bulle- 
tion 320 (E. S. E., 71, p. 142). 
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liCodeniizing the Kansas home, H. E. Wichebs {Kans. Engin. Expt. Sta. 
Bui. 32 (1934), pp. 133, figs, 9 ^). — ^The purpose of this bulletin is to present 
information on the modernizing of homes. Data are presented on present-day 
trends in homo design and construction, and on methods of solving the modern- 
izing problem. 

Slum clearance and rehousing: The first report of the Council for Be- 
search on JSousing Construction (London: Council Res. Housing Construct., 
1934, pp. 139, lp7. l^, figs. [.^81). — ^This is the first report of the English Council 
for Research on Housing Construction. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1934, H. A. WaIiLAob (U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Her. Agr. Rpt., 1934. pp. IIJ+119 ). — In addition to findings noted 
elsewhere in this issue, data are reported on social and economic aspects of 
torestry (pp. 73-79), food and drug control (pp. 83-85), reduced costs of 
fertilizers (pp. 100, 101), weather studies (pp. 105-107), road construction 
(pp. 107-110), and other projects, including a financial statement. 

New facts for California farmers: TBiennial Report of California Sta- 
tion, 1933-341, C. B. Hutchison (California 8ta. Rpt. 1933-34, pp. 

Till +179, pis. 12 ). — ^The experimental work not previously referred to is for 
the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. Data are also given on wine 
making problems and the clarification of wine and wine vinegar. 

Fifty-third Annual Report of the New Tork State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, [1934], U. P. Hedbick (New York State 8ta. Rpt. 1934, 
pp. 82 ). — ^The experimental work not previously referred to is for the most part 
noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Aiding West Virginia agriculture through research: Report of the West 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station for the biennium ending June 
30, 1934, P. D. Fbomme (West Vi?'ginia 8ta. BuJ. 263 (193V), PP.44, figs. 19 ). — 
The experimental work not previously referred to is for the most part noted 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Forty-fourth Annual Report of [Wyoming Station, 1934], J. A. Hill 
(Wyoming 8ta. Rpt 1934, PP. 35 ). — ^The experimental work not previously 
referred to is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Report of the Agricultural Research Council for the period July 1931— 
30th September 1933 (London: Com. Privy Council Organ, cmd Devlpmt. Agr. 
Res., 1934, PP- y + ^05; rev. in Nature {London}, 135 (1934), 3402, pp. 45, 

46 ). — ^This report is discussed editorially on page 578 of this issue. 

Reports on the work of agricultural research institutes and on certain 
other agricultural investigations in the United Kingdom, 1933—1938 
([C*. Brit.] Min. Agr. cmd Fisheries, Rpts. Agr. Res. Insts. {etc.], 1932-33, 
pp. 375 ). — “This volume outlines the progress of agricultural research carried 
out with the aid of State funds during the academic year 1932-^ at research 
institutes and other centers in the United Kingdom.” 

The National Agricultural Research Bureau: Its scope and work under 
the Ministry of Industries, National Government of the Republic of China 
(Ghdna Natl. Agr. Res. Bur. Misc. Pul). 1 (1934), PP- 1 ^)- — ^This report is dis- 
coissed editorially on page 577 of this issue. 
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Georgia Station. — ^Following the discontinuance of research work with cot- 
ton at the U. S. Acclimatization Field Station on Janies Island, S. O., W. W. 
Ballard of the Bureau of Plant Industry has been transferred to the station 
for cooperative work in cotton breeding. C. A. McLendon, field agent for the 
Bureau in one-variety cotton community work in Georgia and Alabama, has 
been transferred from Atlanta to the station. 

Dorothy Maddox has been appointed nutrition laboratory assistant in the 
department of home economics to fin the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Blanche Ethridge. 

Iowa College. — ^Dr. Herman Blnapp, vice president and treasurer, died March 
22 at the age of 71 yr. A son of Dr. Seaman A. KiiaiJp and born in Poultney, 
Vt., he was graduated from the college in 1883 and was continuously connected 
with it thereafter. He had been business manager and treasurer since 1887 
and had exercised much infiuence over its expenditures and policies. 

Minnesota Station. — ^The station is arranging to celebrate on June 14 and lo 
the fiftieth anniversary of its establishment by holding a semicentennial meet- 
ing and demonstration. It is expected that a historical review of the grow^th 
of the station will be given, together with an estimate of its achievements and 
contributions to science. 

A very successful regional conference on pasture improvement and pasture 
research was held at the station on ^larch 7 and 8. Representatives from 
the States of North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and JMinnesota 
were present and participated in the discussions and committee work, and an 
informal inter-State advisory committee was set up to assist in developing 
a program and to evaluate the merits of research projects offered for the 
region. It is expected that State committees also will he set up for develop- 
ing State programs of research and in pointing out lines of investigation that 
are likely to lead to improved pasture plans and pasture management 
Through the advisory committee and the State committees it is expected that 
the research for the region will be coordinated and complemented, State by 
State, so that the full field may be covered. 

Another valuable feature of the conference was a paper on procedure iu 
pasture research read by Dr. E. B. Forbes, director of the Institute of Animal 
Nutrition, Pennsylvania State College. This was a critical and highly con- 
structive discussion of the necessity for analytical methods in determining 
pasture crop values and in determining measures of results. Dr. Forbes also 
contributed a paper on the energy requirements and balances with methods 
for determination. 

Virginia College and Station. — Charles I. Wade, for many years treasurer 
of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, died April 6, 1985. During his long 
service as treasurer, Mr. Wade handled the business of his office with eminent 
ability and success and with singular devotion to the interests of the institu- 
tion. J. B. Fogleman, assistant treasurer, has been made acting treasurer. 

Wyoming University and Station. — Dr. Fred S. Hultz, head of the depart- 
ment of animal production, has been given leave of absence for 1 yr. beginning 
January 1, 1985. Dr. J. H. Draize, assistant pharmacologist in the station, 
has been given leave of absence for 6 mo. beginning February 1 for work in the 
laboratories of the U. S. War Department. 
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EDITORIAL 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

An act of Congress approved by President Eoosevelt on April 27, 
1936, states that it is hereby recognized that the wastage of soil and 
moisture resources on farm, grazing, and forest lands of the Nation, 
resulting from soil erosion, is a menace to the national welfare ”, and 
declares it to be the policy of Congress to provide permanently for 
its control and prevention. The act further empowers the Secretary 
of Agriculture to coordinate and direct all activities with relation to 
soil erosion, and he is given specific authority to conduct surveys, 
investigations, and research relating to the character of soil erosion 
and the preventive measures needed, to publish the results of any such 
surveys, investigations, or research, to disseminate information con- 
cerning such methods, and to conduct demonstrational projects in 
areas subject to erosion by wind or water; to carry out preventive 
measures, including, but not limited to, engineering operations, meth- 
ods of cultivation, the growing of vegetation, and changes in use of 
land; to cooperate or enter into agreements with, or to furnish finan- 
cial or other aid to, any agenc 3 ^ governmental or otherwise, or anj^ 
person, subject to such conditions as he may deem necessary, for the 
purposes of this act; and to acquire lands, or rights or interests 
therein, by purchase, gift, condemnation, or otherwise.” 

In order to exercise the powers conferred by this act, the Secretary 
was directed to establish an agency to be known as the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. A memorandum of the same date formally set up this 
organization, designating as the Chief of the Service Mr. H. H. Ben- 
nett, for many years associated with the Soil Survey of the Depart- 
ment and more recently Director of the Soil Erosion Ser^dce of the 
Department of the Interior. 

The new organization is to operate as a separate unit of the 
Department of Agriculture, under direction of the Secretary, and 
w ill include soil erosion investigational, service, and control work. 
The consolidation thereby effected embraces first of all the activities 
126616—36 1 737 
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dealing with the prevention and control of erosion heretofore con- 
ducted under the Interior Department. It will also include the 
soil erosion investigations and regional expeiinient stations pre- 
viously conducted by the Bureaus of Chemistry and Soils and Agri- 
cultui*al Engineering in cooperation with the respective State ex- 
periment stations, the erosion control nurseries and related activities 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps erosion control work which has been under the immediate 
supervision of the Forest Service. In general the funds hitherto 
provided for these various activities are continued by the act, and 
the extensive allotments under the provisions of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act are made available until June 30, 1937. 

Research into the soil, plant, and engineering aspects of the cause 
and methods of controlling erosion will continue to be conducted. 
For this work the facilities are available of the Department’s 10 
field expei'iment stations located, respectively, at Betliauy, Mo.; 
Guthrie, Okla. ; Hays, Eans. ; LaCrosse, Wis. ; Clarinda, Iowa ; Pull- 
man, Wash.; StatesvUle, N. C,; Temple, Tex-; Tyler, Tex.; and 
Zanesville, Ohio. Among the more significant findings thus far re- 
vealed by these stations have been those dealmg with the value of 
Jerracing and the dominating role of vegetation as a controlling 
factor in soil and water losses. 

Using the facts developed by the research under way and in con- 
templation, large-scale demonstrations will go on in various parts 
of the country. Under the Soil Erosion Ser^'ice, 40 such projects 
in 32 States had been instituted, ranging in size from 50,000 to 

16.000. 000 acres and covering representative watersheds in the major 
agricultural sections where erosion has become a problem. 

The justification for a comprehensive campaign along these lines 
becomes evident from a recent estimate that already “more than 

60.000. 000 acres of land in the United States has been destroyed for 
crop production by erosion. Another 125,000,000 acres of land new 
in crops has lost all or most of its top:.oil. About 100,000,000 acres 
is rapidly approaching that condition. At least tliree-fom-ths of 
the farm land of the United State,-, ii-sed for clean-tilled crops is 
subject in varying degrees to erosion, the damage from which to farm 
lands, roads, reservoirs, irrigation ditches, and valley lands is esti- 
mated at more than $400,000,000 a year.” The consolidation and 
centralization of efforts now possible should be of much assistance 
in meeting this serious situation promptly and effectively. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


AaEICTTITTIBAL AND BIOLOOICAL CHEIOSTEY 

[Towa Station rcsoarohcs in bacteriological and food chemistry] (loioa 
8ta, Rpt, W3i, pp. 6*3, 8f-83), — ^Tlie report briefly notes work by O. H. Workman 
on fermentation products of xylan and on an adaptation and development of 
the method of partition between solvents for the determination of fermentation 
products; on the granulation and cloudiness of Iowa honeys, by E. I. Fulmer 
and O. W. Park ; an identification of the water-soluble and the acid-hydrolyzable 
carbohydrate (onstituents of the cornstalk, by W. G. Gaessler and R. M. Ilixon; 
and a study of the alcohol yield of corn, oats, barley, and wheat, by Ilixon. 

Preparation and study of the cereal glutelins [Ncbraaka 8ta, Rpt. [1.933'], 
pp. 33, 3.1). — Uesults thus far obtained are brietly summarized. 

The production of a substance A' in the course of irradiation of vita- 
niin A in solution [trails, title), A. (’h^wlijeu, Y. Ciiobon, and J. Gutliait 
{CompL Rend. 8oc. BioL [Paris], 1/7 (1034), No. 38, pp. 10-13, figs. 4 ). — ^An 
extension of the invest igaliou noted previously (E. S. R., 72, p. 154) is reported, 
with the conclusion that in jirolongeil irradiation of vitamin A in hexane so- 
lution a comiiound A' is formed Intermediate between vitamin A and jS-ionono. 
This separates as an insoluble substance from the irradiated product which 
shows maximum absorption at 11,125 a. u. It is thought that the substance 
A' corresponds to a state of destruction of the molecule of vitamin A less ad- 
vanced than that of jS-iouone, and that the formation of the latter takes place 
at the expense of substance A^ 

A now colour test for the detenniuation of vitamin A, E. Rosenthal ami 
J. K»i)f:LYi {Biovhem. Jour., 33 {1034), No. /, pp. 4i-4i )- — ^The test described is 
the Oarr-Pri(*e antimony trichloride reaction modified by the addition of catechol. 
The oil to be tested is diluted with alcohol-free absolute chloroform, and to 
from 1 to 2 <*c of this solution in a test lube 1 cc of a 0.5 percent solution of 
(atechol in chloroform and from 2 to 5 cc of a cold saturated solution of 
antimony trichloride in clilorofonn are added. The test tube containing tlie 
mixturi‘ is iinnuHliatidy transferred to a water bath at (JO® (5. for 1 or 2 min. 
If vitamin A is present an intense violet red color is produwd. 

Carol ene and other carol enoids tested are said to give a blue color and a 
mixture of t*aro1ene and vitamin A a vivid violet (*olor. With ergosterol the 
test curried out in the (*old gives the colors in reverse order, pink slowly chang- 
ing to blue. With irradiated ergosterol no color Is produced. 

Directions are given, with illustrative data, for the use of the test in quan- 
titative determinations. The modified test is said to have two- advantages, 
(1) that it makes possible a differentiation of vitamin A from carotenoid sub- 
stances and (2) that the violet red color is more stable than the blue color 
obtained in the usual test. 

A micromethod for the determination of fatty acids from small amounts 
of whole blood, M. E. Smith and M. O. Kik {Jour. Biol, Cliem., 10$ {19$S), 
No. 2, pp, 391-^9$; al)S. in Arkansas 8ta, Bui. 312 {1934), PP* 38, S3).— -According 
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10 a metliod given trial at the Arkansas Experiment Station, the blood is 
extracted in a 3 : 1 alcoliol-ether solution, the extract is saponified with sat- 
urated potassium hydroxide, and the fatty acids are reprecipitated with dilute 
sulfuric acid. A departure from previous procedure is made at this point 
in that the fatty acids are extracted in hot benzene, washed with boiled dis- 
tilled water in order to free them from traces of inorganic acid, and finally 
titrated with approximately 0.02 n potassium alcoholate. 

The calming of grapefruit and grapefruit juice, A. E. Stevenson {Indus, 
and Engin. Ghem., 2d (1934), 8, pp. 823-825, fig. 1).—X description of the 

commercial processes of canning grapefruit and grapefruit juice, with a spe- 
cial discussion of the reasons for using plain rather than enamel-linetl cans. 

Freezing orange juice, J. H. Shbader and A. H. Johnson (Indus, and Engin, 
Chem., 26 {1934), S, pp. 869-874. figs. 4).-— This paper discusses chemical, 
physical, and bacteriological factors which must be considered in the freezing 
of orange juice, describes present industrial methods for obtaining and freez- 
ing the juice, and discusses factors affecting the quality of the product and 
marketing experiences. 

AGEICULTTTEAl METEOEOLOGY 

The importance of phenology for agriculture [trails, title], J. D. Koeslaq 
(Landhonwk. Tijdschr. [Amsterdam-], 46 {1934), iVo. 558, pp. 230-241, figs. 2; 
al)s. in Deut. Landio. Rundschau, 11 {1934), ^0. 12, p. 828).— The importance of 
phenologiical observations in correlating weather and climate with growth of 
various crops, especially rye, is emphasized, and the organization of a phono- 
logical service in the Netherlands is suggested. 

' -Solar and economic relationships, C. Gaecu-Mata and P. I. Shawpneb 
(Quaii. Jour, Econ., 49 {1934), No. 1, pp. 1-51, figs. i2).— This is a preliminarj’ 
report ou an attempt to establish a factual basis for Jevons’ hypo-thesis con- 
cerning business cycles and sun spots, namely. “ that the variation in the num- 
I;er of sun spots produced corresponding variations in crops and that through 
this channel business cycles were brought about.” A high correlation was ob- 
tained between solar and economic curves. It is slated, however, that “the 
value of the high correlations obtained depends upon the proof of the validity 
of a direct causal relation between solar and human activity ”, and that the 
results reported in this paper are not considered in any sense final. 

The critical period of corn in northeastern Kansas, A. D. Robb {U. E. Mo. 
-Weather Rev., 62 {1934), No. 8, pp, 286-289, figs. 2).— The conclusions reacheci 
in this study were that the tasseling period, about July 14, is the critical 
point in the life of the corn plant in northeastern Kansas, and that 2.0 in. or 
more of rain near this time meets the requirements for a good crop. Corn 
planted before May 4 usually reaches the critical period before dry weather 
begins, in the latter part of July. 

Dew as a factor of plant growth [ti-ans. title], E. Leick {Ber. Deut. Bot. 
Qesell, 51 {1933), No. 10, pp. 409-442, figs, 15; als, in Deut. Landio. Rundgehau, 

11 {1934), No. 12, p. 828).— This study gave results indicating that dew may, 
under certain conditions, play an important part in furnishing moisture to 
plants, mainly through direct absorption and to a less extent through the soil. 
The intensity of dew absorption appears to depend upon the nature of the 
plant surface and the height above the soil. The use in such studies of a 
so-called dew plate made of kieselguhr and alabaster gypsum for measuring 
dew absorption among the growing plants is explained. 
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Light showers and dew as a source of moisture for tlie cane plant, 
H. A. Wadswoeth (Hawaii, Planters* Hec„ (JWJ}), No. 4, pp, S57-2<)^) This 
paper summarizes a long series of observnlions aiul exi)crimcii1s in Hawaii 
which indicate “an amazing capacity of the (*anc plant to absorl) water 
through its aerial parts.*’ Eurtlier stufly of the subject is icontemplatcd. 

The record-breaking drought, heal, and dust storms of 1034, L. IT 
Bloce: (Bill. Amcr. Met, Boa., 15 (1934), No. 12, pp. 300-307). — Tliis article sum- 
marizes observations and conclusions by Uie author and from various othtM* 
authentic sources on the unprecedented and disastrous drought, heat, and duhl 
storms east of the Rocky Mountains in 1934, dealing especially with extent of 
the drought zone, unusually high temperatures, dust storms, late spring rains, 
insect pests, effect on cattle and native vegetation, depletion of seed stock, low 
water levels, forest fires, proposed shelter belt, glacial recession, human life 
and health, and emergency relief. 

The cartograpliic study of drougiii, W. 11. Baldwin-Wiseltan (Quart, Jour. 
Roy. Mat. Boo. [Loarfoa], OO (I93i), No. 257, pp. 523-532, figs. ^). — This paper 
gives the results of a study of the Queensland drought of 1902. which was the 
most severe on record, l)y a cartographic method which was briefly as follows : 
“The differences of the cumulative rainfalls of iho drought period f<»r each 
month, and the cumulative mean monthly rainfalls for the same period at each 
station, reduced to a percentage of the corresponding mean monthly rainfall, 
calculated to the nearest whole number, is then plotted against the station on the 
map for the corresponding month. These values being treated as spot levels, 
lines called Msodefs*, or lines of equal percentage deficiency from the mejin, 
are then drawn in, in a similar manner to contour lines, isohyetals, isobars, 
and other lines of a similar class.” 

The author recognizes tlie need of more and bettor distribution of data io 
increase the dependability of the method, but he states that “even under pres- 
ent conditions similar cartographic studies of other severe droughts in this 
and other recurrent drought areas would afford sufficient fairly reliable data 
upon which to base schemes of insurance against losses of slock and crops, due 
to drought, with no greater measure of risk than is now undertaken in fire, 
mercantile marine, and other insurance schemes.” 

The problem of the arid subtropics Itnins. title], N. D. KobTuThKiI (Boret. 
Bv^btrop. (Soviet Subtrop.), No. 1 (1934), PP- 30-4i)- — Climatological and mete- 
orological tlata of the southern region of Central Asia in the TTnion of Mttviei 
Socialist Republics are prissentod with a discussion of the soils and their adapta- 
bility to such specialized crops ns ramie, tea, oranges, lemons, olives, guava, 
apricots, poaches, alnuuuls, jioanuts, pecans, and a number of <»il-boariug plants. 

Monthly Weather Keview, i«luly-Angust 19341 (V. B. Mo. Wcutlhcr Rer., 
02 (1934), 2 / 08 . 7, pp. 221-2(53, pis. 11, figs. 20; 8, pp. 209-313, pU, 9, figs. 14)-— 
In addition to the usual detailed summaries of climatological data, solar ami 
aerological observations, observations on weather on the Atlantic and racifi<* 
Oceans and on rivers and floods, and bibliographical and other infonnatloii, 
these numbers contain the following contributions : 

7.— Radiometcorogi*aphy as Applied to Unnamed Balloons, by W. H. 
Wenstrom (pp. 221-220) ; The Weather of the Great Tillamook, Oreg., Fire of 
August 1933, by C. 1. Hague (pp. 227-231) ; Long-Period Fluctuations of Some 
Meteorological Elements in Rolalion to Califomia Forest-Fire Problems, by 
L. G. Gray (pp. 231-236) ; Long-Range Forecasts in Puei’to Rico, by C. L. Ray 
(pp. 235-240) ; Precipitation Averages for the State of Washington, as Affected 
by Habitability, by L. C. Fisher (pp. 241-213) ; Upper-Air Winds over Northern 
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Alaska diirin '4 the International Polar Year, August 1032-Aujfust 1933, Inclusive, 
by L. A. Stevens iin>. 244-247); Tables lin Millibars) of the “Pressure of 
Saturated Atjuwus Vapor over Water" at Temperatures from 0“ to —50® C., 
ly L. P. Harrison ipp. 247, 248) ; The Tropical Cyclone of June 10, 1934, in 
Louisiana, by I. M. Cline Ipp. 249, 250 j ; Meto<»r Trails in Antarctica, by T. C. 
Poulter ip. 250) : Annual Precipitation at Padua, Italy, 1901-33, Inclusive, by 
W. W. liecd (p. 250) ; and Tropical Disturbances of July 21-25, 1934, by C. L. 
Mitchell (p. 251). 

Xo. S. — Cliinatolo!?ieal Review <if the Alaska-Yukon Plateau, by R. L. Frost 
ipp. 2U4)-2S0) ; Total Solar Radiation at New Orleans, La., by H. S. Mayerson 
and H. Laurens <pp. 2S1-2S6) ; The Critical Period of Com in Northeastern 
Kansas, by A. D. liobb ipp. 28*1-289) (see p. 740) ; Diurnal Variation in the 
Dew-Point Temperature at Asheville, N. C., by L. T. Pierce (pp. 289-293) ; 
Southeasterly Winds of the Southern San J(»aquin Valley, Calif., by L. J. 
Guthrie (pp. 2i^4. 2o5) ; Is Low Relative Humidity a Gr»od Indication of Precip- 
itation within the Next 4<S Hours? by A. R, Lonq (p. 295) (abs.) ; and An 
L'liusual Snow^torlu in Southeastern West Virginia, by W. J. Humphreys 
(p. 296). 

Climatological data for the United States by sections, [July— xYngust 
1934] < r. *S*. D(pt. A//r.. Weather Bur, CUmaf. Data, 21 Xo8. 7, pp. 

[2001. pU. J, fltja. J; 8, pp. [^01], pis. 2. fign. d). — ^These numbers contain the 
usual brief summaries and detailed tabular statements of cRmatological data 
lor each State. 

Mett'orological observations, [Novembei^December, 1934], C. I. Gto- 
NLSs and A. AIaddex {MaHtfavhui>etU Bta. Met. 8er. Buis. Sol-ooZ PP- h 

tacln . — These are the usual summaries of observations at Amherst, Mass., with 
i»rief nob s on the more signiheant features of the weather of each month. 

llie Decemiicr number contains an annual summary for 1934, which shows 
that the mean pressure for the ytar was 30.04 in. ; the mean temperature 46.7® 
F., as comiiared with the normal of 472i®, highest 93® June 29, lowest — 22® 
February 9; total precipitation 45.51 in., as compared with the normal of 43.49 
in., snowfall 39 in,, as compared with the normal of 48.38 in. ; mean cloudiness 
54.6 iiercent. liright sunshine 53.7 percent: last frost in spring May 13, first in 
fall (k'tober 2 : last snow March 24, first October 13. 

Some observations on forty-six years of Ohio weather, C. A. Patton 
(OJtio Bta. Bui. 344 {1934 U PP- ^3^ fifis- 3 ). — ^This bulletin supplements one pre- 
viously noted (E. S. R., 62, p. 610), which ended with 1928, and brings the 
record for temperature, rainfall, early and late frosts, evaporation, and sun- 
shine up to and includiuc 1933 for the exiieriment station at Wooster and the 
district and county experimental farms and, for comparative purposes, gives 
«iata for the State at large. 

The average annual temperature at Wooster for the 46 years covered by this 
report was 49.7® F . The highest temijerature recorded at the station during 
that iwriod was 105® August 6, 1018. the lowest —24® January 13, 1912. The 
average annual temperature for the 3 winter months was 28.6®, for the 3 spring 
months 48.3®, for the 3 summer months 69.6®. and for the 3 fall months 52.1®. 
The average annual precipitation for the 46 years was 3S.7 in. ; the seasonal 
averages were winter 8.42 In., spring 10.41 in., summer 11.35 in., and autumn 
8-62 in. The average date of the last killing frost in the spring was May 10, 
the fii*st in fall October 7, and the average length of growing season 152 days. 
The average number of clear days was 138 per year. 
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SOILS—PEETniZEES 

[Soil and fertilizer work in Arkansas] {Arkansab fita. Bui. 312 {193 
pp. 20, 21, 22-24 )- — ^Under the head of availability of rock phosphates, the re- 
port notes tests of the effect of fluorine content on availability of rock phosphates 
and on the growth of plants, both by R. P. Bartholomew ; and under the caption 
Rice Nutrition, tests of nutrient solutions, effect of fertilizer on jield and growth 
of rice, availability of rice soil elements, nitrogen in submerged soil«4, effect of 
heating soil, effect of different treatments on composition of soil solutions, and 
carbon dioxide effect on soil solutions, all by L. C. Kapp. 

[Soil investigations of the Colorado Station] {Colorado 8ta. Rpt. 1934, 
pp. 9, 21, 28), — ^The report contains brief notes on the soil plaque method of 
determining mineral soil deflciency and the Azotohacter test for soil fertility. 

[Fertility tests] {Georgia Coastal Plain 8ta. Bill. {1934), P- i08 ). — ^Work 
on the delta soils of the freshwater tide area is noted under the heads of soil 
management, cover crop trials, and lime requirement studies. 

[Soil investigations of the Iowa Station] (Iowa 8ta. Rpt. 193 pp,*122- 

138, figs. 2). — Results are briefly noted for work on effects of fertilizers on 
crops and soil conditions under various rotations in the Wisconsin drift soil 
area, by P. E. Brown and J. L. Boatman; effects of fertilizing materials and 
methods of grazing on soil conditions and plant growth on permanent pastures, 
by Brown, H. R. Meldrum, A. J. Englehorn, and Boatman; the relative value 
of red clover, alfalfa, and sweetclover as soil-building crops, by Brown and 
Boatman; effects of various fertilizing materials on crop growth on (1) the 
C^arrington soils, by Meldrum, Englehorn, and R. E. Bennett, (2) the Grundy 
soils, by Meldrum and Englehorn, (3) the Clarion loam, by Meldrum and Bennett, 
(4) the Tama silt loam, by Brown, Meldrum, Englehorn, Bennett, and R. H. 
Walker, (5) the Muscatine silt loam and (6) the Clinton silt loam, both by Engle- 
Lorn and Bennett, (7) the Marshall silt loam, by Meldrum, (8 ) some terrace and 
bottom-land soils in Iowa, by Meldrum and Englehorn, and (9) the Webster 
soils, by Meldrum, Englehorn, and Bennett; commercial cultures for the inocu- 
lation of legumes and nonlegumes and the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 
by nonsymbiotic micro-organisms, both by Walker; occurrence and activities 
of fungi in Iowa soils, by F. B. Smith; physiological studies on Rhizohium 
meliloti and effects of limestone and legume inoculation on crops and on soil 
conditions in southern Iowa, both by Walker; the nitrogen and phosphorus 
contents of Wasliington County soils, by Brown, Englehorn, and Bennett ; base 
exchange in Iowa soils, by Walker ; studies on the available phosphorus in Iowa 
soils and humus investigations — ^the formation of humus and the decomposition 
of organic matter in soils, both by Smith ; soil erosion on the Marshall silt loam 
in Page County, by Brown, J. B. Davidson, H. D. Hughes, and G. B. MacDonald ; 
and character and management of the alkali soils of Iowa, by Brown, Smith, 
and Boatman. 

[Soil investigations of the Nebraska Station] {yel)ra8lca 8ta, Rpt. 119331, 
pp. 12, IS). — ^The station reports investigations of soil friction and soil plas- 
ticity and the availability of phosphorus in soils of alkaline reaction as re- 
lated to the usage of phosphate fertilizer. 

[Soil and fertilizer investigations of the Pennsylvania Station] {Penn- 
sylvania Sta. Bui. 308 {1934), PP- — ^Rotation findings concerning phos- 

0iates and the Jordan soil fertility plats, both by O. P. Noll and C. J. Irvin, 
and findings as to the mineral content of four Pennsylvania soils, by 0. D. 
Jeffries, are briefly noted. 
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[Soil and fertilizer tests in South Carolina] (South Carolina 8tn. Spf, 
J9S4, pp. 19-30, 4o, 46. 127-132, figs. 2).— The report contains notes on soil 
acidity and liming and fertilizer recommendations for various crops, by H. P. 
Cooper and W. R. Paden; and on relation of lime application to availability 
of potash in soil and on the danger of acid-forming mixed fertilizers, both by 
Cooper. Other items included are further observations on manganese de- 
ficiency in oars at Florence and arsenic solubility in soils, both by W. B. Albert ; 
and a discussion by J. E. Adams of a green manure-fertilizer experiment, green 
manuring and fertilizer studies in lysimeters, fertilizer ratio experiment with 
soybeans, and effect of fertilizer on the composition of hay. 

[Soil Survey Reports, 1031 Series] iT. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Chem and Soils 
[Soil Survey Rpfa.], Ser. 1931, yos. 3, pp. 33, figs. 2, map 1; 6, pp. 30, figs. 2, 
map ij. — ^The two survey reports here noted were prepared with the coopera- 
tion. respectively, of the ITniversity of Nebraska State Soil Survey and the 
Michiffan Experiment Station and the Michigan Department of Conservation. 

No. 5. Soil Hurvty of Sherman County, yehrnsha, L. A. Brown et al. — Sher- 
man County, central Nebraska, occupies 366,720 acres and forms part of a great 
loess-mantled pLiin which once covered most of eastern and central Nebraska. 
The Middle Loup River, Oak Creek, and Muddy Creek have carved rather 
liroad valleys into the loose luessial mantle, and these streams provide prac- 
tically all of the lands of the county with good drainage. 

Colby silt loam, covering 39.2 percent of the land area, is the most extensive 
among 18 types here assigned to 11 series. Hastings silt loam follows with 
36.6 percent and Hall silt loam with 11.2 percent. 

No. 6. Soil surrey of Bay Counfy, Michigan. C. H. Wonser et al.— Bay County, 
—at the head of Saginaw Bay. covers an area of 288,320 acres. The surface area 
is in ri^neral undulatinsr, but is almost flat in places. The most extensive of 
the 34 types which make up the 29 series found is the very fertile Kawkawlin 
loam, 24.7 percent of the area surveyed. 

Soils in relation to fruit growing in New York. — The vineyard soils 
of the Westfield area, Chantauqua County, J. Orkamp ( [yew YorJs] Cornell 
Sta. Bui. 609 {1934 k pp. 18. figs. 7». — In the abstract of this bulletin (E. S. R., 
72, p. 15 » the quotation should read as follows: “A fairly light-textured soil 
material varying bnt slichtly in the surface 4 ft., with a bright and uniform 
<!hade of brown in the soil and the subsoil, indicating a well-oxidized con- 
dition. Such a profile, if it is composed too largely of coarse particles or if 
there is a very shallow deposit of loam over almost clean sand and gravel, 
may be larking in the elements of fertility. Where the profile shows a sub- 
soil heavier than the surface soil, with a clay horizon at a depth of about 
2 or 3 ft. ami n highly mottled cob>r of the subsoil, indicating a poorly oxidized 
condition, it is considerably less favorable for grapes. A distinctly unfavorable 
condition for grapes exists where the profile is marked by a gray or grayish 
yellow layer close beneath the surface soil, underlaid by a highly mottled 
subsoil of heavy clay.” 

Morphology and genesis of the solonetz soils of western North Dakota, 
C. E. Ket-logg {Soil ScL, 38 (1934), yo. 6, pp. 483-301, ph 1, figs. 5).— The mor- 
phology of the solonchak an*! solonetz of western North Dakota was studied 
with reference both to the genesis and to the classification of these soils. “It 
was found that normal soil, solonchak, sohmetz, and soloth do not represent 
exclusive categories, either of morphology or of genesis. Such a soil as the 
solonchak complex may show some characteristics of both solonetz and soloth, 
and nearly every solonetz shows some properties of solonchak or soloth.” The 
general cycle of the genesis of these soils from the normal soil and back again 
to the normal sofi, both for the complex types and the flooded types, is ^own. 
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The great importance of the different kinds of vegetation in the evolution of 
these soils is emphasized. “The differential erosion of the eluviated horizons 
of such soils gives rise to a pronounced microrelief, greatly lowering the value 
of the land for either native or cultivated plants.” 

Bibliography of organic and fores>t boilb, 1926 to 1934 (l\ 8. Dept. 
Agr., Forest 8erv., 1934, PP- [^3+53). — ^This bibliography, compiled, edited, and 
mimeographed by the Central States Forest Experiment Station, includes ref- 
erences to organic and forest soils taken from the original articles, abstract 
journals, and various other sources. 

“A departure has been made from the usual type of bibliography in that all 
titles are in English, and the abstract volume and page are given. It is belie\ed 
that this procedure will make the bibliography more usable without detracting 
from its value to those who wish to read foreign articles in tlie original.” 

The soil-moisture system, G. B. Bodman and N. E. Edlefsen {Sotl 8 ci ., 3 S 
(1934), Fo. d, pp. 4^5-444, figs. 8). — ^This contribution from the Universit> of 
California is an analysis of certain fundamental theoretical considerations in- 
volved in the study of the behavior of moisture in soils. Factors and concepts 
included in the discussion are the solid framework, clay and the microstructure, 
adsorption and escape of water molefeules, mechanical lorces acting on soil 
moisture, interrelationships of basic functions, methods of measuring capillary 
potential function, arbitrary soil-moisture constants, field and laboratory ob- 
servations on soil-moisture movement, the theory of soil-moisture movement in 
the liquid phase, and the movement of water in the vapor phase. 

Illustrative diagrams and graphs of certain field and laboratory data are 
used as a basis for parts of the discussion. 

The laws of soil colloidal behavior. — XV, The degradation and the re- 
generation of the soil complex, S. Mattson and J. B. Hester {8oll 8ci., 39 
(1935), No. 1, pp. 75-84). — t3ie investigation reported upon in this serial con- 
tribution (E. S. E., 72, p. 450) from the New Jersey Experiment Stations the 
amphoteric soil complex which represents partly hydrolyzed salts of polyvalent 
weak acids and bases was found to be “subject to the following destructive 
and constructive changes: 

“At low and at high pH the basic and the acidic groups, respectively, become 
ionized and are split off by hj'drolytic cleavage and, since the ionized condition 
represents the most soluble, these groups may be permanently lost by the soil. 
This process leads to a degradation of the soil. Under other conditions, favor- 
able for the reaction, the degraded complex will unite with acidic or basic 
groups with which an isoelectric compound may be formed. Conditions permit- 
ting this synthetic upbuild will lead to a regeneration of the soil. A study 
of the aluminated, the silicated, and the phosphated soil colloids shows the 
conditions and nature of such reactions.” 

The Gunninghamella plaque method of measuring available phosphorus 
in soil, A. Mehlich, B. B. Fred, and B. Tbuog (Soil Sci., 38 (1934), No. d, pp. 
445-461, pi. 1, fig. 1). — ^In making the tests described in this contribution from the 
University of Wisconsin, the soil was moistened with a phosphorus-free nutrient 
solution and made into a plaque in a small Petri dish. One drop of the spore 
suspension was placed centrally on the surface. After incubation for about 
48 hr., a colony, the diameter of which was closely proportional to the concen- 
tration of available phosphorus present, was found to develop, A large number 
of plaque tests were made with about 15 representative molds, including sev- 
eral species of Cunmnghaanello. The influence of reaction, kind of nutrient 
solution, salt content, and supply of available phosphate were investigated. 
As a result of these studies, the fungus OunningliameTla sp. was chosen because 
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of its sen'^itivity to u lack of available phosphate and its marked progressive 
refrpon&e to an iiiiTeasini? supply. 

“From a number t»f tests in various soils it was concluded that C. elegans 
and V. hlakrshrann are best suited for the test, folhwed by C. echinulatn, ami 
finally C. hprthoXltUnr, which is least suited, since its hyphal growth is less 
rapid and dense. In subsequent t^ts, the minus strains of C. elegans and 
C. hlalccHlenma were used.” 

The test was compared with two Aspergillus niger methods, a chemical 
method, field tests, and Mitseherlich’s methi>d. The results obtained with soils 
from widely separated areas showed good agreement with field results. The 
test seemed to work well with the calcareous soils that give great difiiculty 
with some of the other meth(»da.. 

Effect of the degree of base saturation of a soil on its capacity to fix 
phosphorus in difficultly available form, A. F. Heck i^oil 38 (193/^), 
Xo. 6. pp. figs. o|.— The author of this contribution from the Wisconsin 

Experiment Station reports upon a comparison of Miami silt loam with a Ha- 
waiian laterite < Waipio) soil with reference to the relation between the percent- 
age of saturation with bases and the (rapacity of the soil to fix phosphates in a 
difficultly soluble form. The re^lllts indicated that “ a low degree of base satu- 
ration tends to give a soil a greater capacity for fixing phosphorus in difficultly 
available form than if the .«oil is more fully saturated with bases. Minimum 
phosplKkFus fixation for a soil is attained at from 80 to 90 percent base saturation. 
For soiN- having a fair proportion of organic exchange material, this point comes 
toward the higher value. At the same time, these soils wiU tend to have a lower 
pH value at the point of minimum fixation than soils in w'hich the exchange 
complex is largely inorganic, the breaking point of the former being near 6.3, 
while for the latter it is from 7.0 to 7.5. The variation in phosphorus fixation 
that may be brought about by a change in the base saturation of a soil does not 
usually exceed 20 to 30 percent of the phosphorus applied. There appears to be 
little difference in this spread for high- or low-fixing soils. 

“ Increased exchange capacity of a soil tends to decrease pho^horus fixation 
provided the proper degree of base .saturation is maintained. If sufficient base 
saturation is not maintained, increased exchange capacity tends to increase the 
capacity of a soil to fix phosphorus in difficultly available form.” 

The solubility of phosphorus in soils from some lUinois experiment 
fields, H. J. Snider (Sod &«., 38 il934i, Xo. G, pp. fig. 1).—X contri- 

bution from the Illinois Experiment Station reports a study of the availability of 
phosphorus on a number of the Illinois soil experiment fields, from which it 
api»eared that the soils studied vary both in solubility of pho^horus and in 
their power to fix phosphorus, that the solubility and fixation have been influ- 
enced by the crop residues-limestone treatment, and that, in general, the soils 
having the Itiwest relative solubility and the highest relative fi-ging power gave 
the greatest response to ruck phosphate as measured by increase in crop yields. 

The soils examined fell into three groups, including, respectively, “(1) those 
fields representing soils c*ontaining a sufficient supply of available native phos- 
phorus, so that additional phossphorus applied as a fertilizer is of little value in 
crop production ; (2) those fields representing soils having a low value for solu- 
ble phosphorus on the untreated check plats but with the availability of the 
native phosphates increased by the crop residue-lime treatment, thus rendering 
added phosphorus in the form of fertilizer of Uttle value; (3) those fields repre- 
senting soils having low availability of iffiosphorus on the untreated checks but 
on which the crop residue-lime treatment did not afTect the availability of the 
native phosphorus sufficiently to offset the value of added phosphorus, thus caus- 
ing the soils of this group to show significant re^nse to pho^orus treatment ” 
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Relative amoimts of calcium carbonate and magnesium carbonate in 
some IVlinnesota subsoils, P. J. Alway and J. M. Zettebbekg {^oil 39 
{1935), No. 1, pp. 9-14, fig, t). — ^The authors of this contribution from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota report upon the relative contents of calcium carbonate and 
magnesium carbonate as determined in 25 calcareous subsoils from diffei'ent 
parts of Minnesota, most of them from fine-textured soil types developed upon 
till plains and clayey moraines of the Late Wisconsin drift. The molecular ratio 
of calcium carbonate to magnesium carbonate ranged from 1.51 to 4.8, with an 
average of 2.84. 

“ If it is assumed that all the magnesium carbonate is present in the form of 
dolomite, the latter constitutes on the average a little more than half of the 
total carbonates, the minimum found being 32.8 and the maximum 78.6 percent. 
In the heavy subsoils the supply of magnesium carbonate is very high in com- 
parison with crop needs of available magnesium, varying from 25 to 100 tons 
per acre-foot.” 

The factors which influence the use of the conductivity of soil suspen- 
sions as a measure of fertility, M. S. Du Torr and I. S. Peiiold {Roil Sot., 39 
(1935), No. 1, pp. 59-7 ff, figs. 3). — ^The authors of this contribution from the 
University of Stellenbosch, Union of South Africa, found that ‘‘conductivity 
(‘hanges in soil suspensions in the absence of atmospheric CO3 are caused by 
(1) micro-organic activity, (2) changes in degree of dispersion of the solid 
phase, (3) dissociation of electrolytes, resulting from solution of easily soluble 
salts and from hydrolysis of the colloidal complex. Micro-organic activity in 
‘ 7 days’ increase ’ is chiefly aerobic and ceases after a few days of incubation. 
This contribution to conductivity increase is arbitrary and analogous to shak- 
ing up a soil with water containing CO3. It bears no relation to the true micro- 
organic activity of the soil During incubation, pH increases as a result of 
hydrolysis of adsorbed bases and possibly some solution due to the presence 
of COa, with formation of bicarbonates. Cataphoresis and surface adsorption 
are limiting cases of conduction in electrolytes. The finer sol particles con- 
tribute to the conduction of a current, and the degree of dispersion of the soil 
is therefore an important factor in conductivity determinations. Hydrolyza- 
bUity of the soil complex is a function of tlie nature of the complex, the nature 
and quantity of adsorbed ions, and the pH. In physicochemical comparisons of 
the colloids in different soil types, equivalent quantities of colloid as regards 
base-exchange capacity must be used. The amphoteric nature of soil colloids 
sets a serious limit to the usefulness of such measurementa” 

The relationships between fertility, 7 days’ increase, and hydrolysis are 
discussed. 

Carbon dioxide production by mannite-treated soils as a means of deter- 
mining crop response to fertilizers, W. B. Andbews (Soil Set., 39 (1935), 
No. 1, pp. 47-57, figs. 2 ). — ^“The production of CO3 in soils to which mannite 
has been added under controlled laboratory conditions furnishes a basis for 
measuring the nitrogen and phosphorus requirements of soils for cotton”, 
according to the author of this communication from the Mississippi Experiment 
Station, who further believes that “ the nitrogen and phosphoras requirements 
of soils for otlier crops may be determined by this method as soon as the 
laboratory data have been properly correlated with sufficient field data.” 

A method for determining the degree of decomposition that unknown 
decayed vegetable organic materials have already undergone in nature, 
G. J. Bouyoucos (Soil Sci., 38 (1934), No. 6, pp. 477-482).— The method reported 
in this contribution from the Michigan Experiment Station consists of heating 
the materials in a bomb at 310** O. for 24 hr. “ The volatilization loss that 
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t«nkes place at thi*? temperature is dhifled by the iunition loss of the material, 
and that gives a certain volatilization index. It is found that the volatiliza- 
tion index of fresh materials is much higher than that of the decayed materials. 
It is as'^umed that this difference in the volatilization index represents degree 
of decomposition of the decayed materials. When the volatilization index of 
a certain material in both the fresh and the decaj’ed states is known, the 
degree of dec* imposition that the decayed material has already undergone can 
be ascertained. 

•* By this method it is shown, for instance, that stime mucks have already 
undoi^one a deeomp*'>fcition of o7 percent from the original state.” 

The preferential utilization of different forms of inorganic nitrogen in 
the decomposition of plant materials, E. H. Richakds and J. G. Shsikhaxde 
iSoiI 8ci., 39 iWJotj Xo. U pp. A contribution from the Rothamsted 

Experimental Station reports experiments indicating that when straw is placed 
in contact with both animoniacal and nitric nitrogen in equal initial concentra- 
tion under conditions favorable for d€compr*sition the organisms concerned in the 
earlier staares of hreak-ilown show a definite preference for the ammoniacal nitro- 
cr* n. After 14 days at 35® C. the miassimilated inorganic nitrogen was found to 
he about equally divided between the ammoniacal and nitrate forms. There was, 
then, no ay parent preferem^e f*»r either form. 

“ When nitrogen is supplied wholly or partially as nitrate the nitrogen factor, 
calculated after rotting is complete. i«? always lower than when ammonia is 
used. The loss of nitrogen is always greate.'st when nitrate is present. Sodium 
nitrate and ammonium nitrate lost 30 and 15 percent more nitrogen, respec- 
tively, than ammonium carbonate in equal original concentration. As a result 
of this loss of, i»resumably. elementary nitrogen from nitrate, the relative 
as^imilation of ammonia may be greater than the figures indicate, since the 
drop in nitrate includes both the nitrogen lost as well as that assimilated.” 

3Iineral constituents in relation to chlorosis of orange leaves, N. H. 
PvBBERY {Fiotl Sri, 39 tlOJo). Xo. /. pp. 3o-}o). — Chlorosis of orange trees is 
reported as an increasingly serious disease at Gosford, New South Wales. The 
symptoms of the disease are described: and analyses of normal leaves from 
healthy or very slightly affected trees and of chlorotic leaves are given. 

“The salient feature in comparing the mineral composition of healthy and 
diseased leaves is the deficiency of magnesium in the latter. The normal leaves 
have a significantly greater content of magnesium and nitrogen. The content 
of potassium, ^sodium, silica, and chlorine is higher in the chlorotic leaves. Ash, 
<*alc!uiii, manganese, iron, sulfate, and phosphate contents are not significantly 
different. The composition of normal orange leaves grown under vastly dif- 
ferent niwl ii:r»,‘Kic conditions differs little from normal leaves grown at 
Gosfnrfl.” 

“Tl-iere i.< no significant degree of correlation between replaceable bases in 
these [Gosford] soils and the uptake of the corresponding bases.” 

Sol! conditions at Go.sford are briefly discussed, and the major replaceable 
base constituents of a number of soils are given. 

Toxicity of manganese to Turkish tobacco in acid Kentucky soils, O. B. 
Bobtxfr iSoP 39 (1933), Xo. 1, pp. t3-33g p7«. — A toxicity due to exces- 
sive manganese and similar to that earlier demonstrated at the Connecticut 
[New Haven] Experiment Station (E. S. R., 02, p. eSO) showed itself in certain 
of the acid Kentucky soils and also appeared in solution cultures containing 
35 p. p. m. or more of added manganese. Adequate phosphate treatment or 
liming lessened or eliminated the injury. It appeared that an excess of soluble 
manganese is probably a factor in the unfavorable effects on crop growth of 
the acid condition of many soils in Kentucky. 
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The structure of protoplasm, W. Setpeiz {Bot, Rev., 1 (19Z5'), Xo. 1, pp. 

— ^This is a condensed discussion of the more recent pertinent contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the subject. There is also a bibliography. 

On growth protoplasmic streaming and vegetative fusions in Hnmaria 
leucoloma [trans. title], A. Jahn (Ztachr. Bot., 27 (1934), Xo. 4, pp. 193-250, 
jigs. 10). — Continual mass streaming of the exceedingly fluid, homogeneous 
cytoplasm through the hyphae was observed, resembling that reported in 1866 
for a number of fungi by [M.] Woronin. It reached a speed of 15 mm per min- 
ute. The streaming took place through wide perforations in the septa but did 
not carry nuclei nor vacuoles along with it. Hyphal elongation reached 52/4 per 
minute. Streaming took place from regions of high turgor pressure to regions 
of lower pressure, and generally toward the hyphal tips. The direction could be 
reversed by local application of osmotically active materials and by increased 
transpiration. Changes in direction were also brought about by hyphal fusion. 

The structure of the walls of the higher plants, D. B. Anderson (Bot. 
Rev., 1 {1935), No. 2, pp. 52-75, pi. 1, jigs. 5).— -Recent literature is reviewed 
and discussed. Although many problems of cell wall structure are still unset- 
tled, the author believes that foom the facts accumulated thus far the following 
generalizations may safely be made: “The cell w-all is a laminated structure 
composed of many lamellae that differ in chemical and physical properties. 
The skeletal framework of the walls of the higher plants is composed of cellu- 
lose. Cellulose is composed of long parallel chains of glucose residues. These 
are definitely oriented in the wall, but the exact method of their orientation 
is a matter of dispute. The cellulose framework of the wall is permeated "with 
noncellulose materials of amorphous character. It is possible that the plant 
cell wall may possess some of the characteristics usually attributed to living 
material during certain phases of its growth.” 

A bibliography is given. 

The cytology of hemp [trans. title], G. B. I^Iedvedeva (Trudy Jnst. Nov, 
Lub. Syr. (Lenin Acad. Agr. Soi. U. 8. 8. B-, Trans. Neto Bast-Fibers Res. Inst.), 
6 (1934), No. 1, pp. 34r-54, jigs. 31; Ger. abs., pp. 52, 53).— Irregular reduction 
division found in the microsporogenesis of Italian hemp (Camabis sativa) is 
described, and the possible causes are discussed. 

Abnormalities in development of pollen in various kinds of hemp and 
in grafts of hemp [trans. title], L. P. Breslavets (Trudy Inst. Nov. Lub. Syr, 
(Lenin Acad. Agr. Sci. U. 8. 8. B., Trans. New Bast-Fibers Res. Inst), 6 (193i), 
Xo. 1, pp. 55-67, jigs. 8). — This contribution represents a part of the studies on 
fiber plants being conducted at Moskva (Moscow). 

Relation of oarotinoid pigments to sexnal reproduction in plants, A. R. 
Murnbek (Science, 79 (193i), No. 2058, p. 528). — ^The results of a large number 
of determinations showed that in the leaves of both short- and long-tlay groups 
of Cosmos, Salvia, and Sojn approximately the same concentration of chloro- 
phyll was present, but plants that had changed from vegetative development 
to the reproductive state had an increased carotin and xanthophyll content. 
Moreover, the concentration of the two carotinoids seemed to reach a maximum 
at the time of flowering and then to decrease. 

On the hormonal nature of the inhibiting effect of the leaves in Bryo- 
phyllum crenatnm [trans. title], A. UhrovA \P1anta, Arch. Wiss. Bot., 22 
(1934), No. 3, pp. i1j-'f27, jigs. 5). — Substances held to be identical with the 
arowth homone (auxin), and not of si)ocific nature, are produced in the leaves 
and petioles of this plant. These inhibit the growth of the axillary buds and 
can be taken up in agar. 
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Investigations on the determination of cell sap concentration in the 
cambial zone where growth in thicknes's is excentric [trans. title]. P. Jac- 
<AED aiul A« Frey-Wyssling iJahrh. TTjss. But., 19 Xo. o, pp. 655-680, 

figs, 9 k — eopper-coni&tantan thernKicoiiple. inserted into a fajpodermic needle 
tii» mounted in a orlass tube, was used as a probe to determine thermoelectri- 
cally the freezing-point depre^swm of samples of different plant tissues pre- 
liminary to u^ing the technii* for the determination of differences in osmotic 
coeffiicient.s in the cambial zone of woody plants. The results of the initial 
te^ts are given, and the sources of error to be guarded against in the use of 
the method are discussed. 

Relation of light, potassium, and calcium deficiences to photosynthesis, 
protein synthesis, and translocation. It. P. Hibbard and B. H. Grigsby 
K/ff. TrrTi. Bril. Ifl fl95fK PP. 59, figs. iL— The results are reported 
of experiments conducted over a period of jears at the station in which, through 
the use of water cultures, a study of the relation of potassium and calcium and 
light to photo.synthesis, protein synthesis, and translocation in the pea plant 
has been attempted. 

The plants used were seedlings of the Alaska variety <»f garden pea iPisiim 
sativum). They were grown in 12-1 glazed stonew'are jars, 40 or oO in each, 
and so supported that all roots were kept immersed. For a week or two after 
germination the plants were grown in a complete solution " suitable for good 
l)ea growth. The cotyledims were then removed and the plants continued in the 
same solution for at least another week. The solutions were then changed and 
were renew'ed about twice w’eekly, as well as aerated for 0.5 hr. daily. The 
plants were grown under three different light exposures. The tests usually 
ran 2 weeks. Controls were carried under similar conditions in complete solu- 
tions. Observations, measurements, and chemical analyses were made on all 
plants. 

The bulletin should be consulted for methods of analysis, for the composi- 
tion of the different solutions used, and for the detailed results. 

Photosynthesis, translocation, and protein siynthesis were operative in plants 
growling in all solutions deficient in potassium or calcium. This was indicated 
by an increased weight in dry matter of the plant at the end of the 2-week 
period. The rate of increase was below that of the check plants. The plants 
in the deficient solutions also produced simple sugars, sucrose, total sugars, 
starch, hemicellulose, total nonsugars, and proteins, but in less quantity than 
was produced by those plants growing in complete solutions. 

This is not believed to be due to a lack of either potassium or calcium, but 
because these deficiencies disturbed and retarded the protoplasmic mechanism 
which, in turn, disturbed and retarded functions. A certain physiological tone 
or well-being is essential in regular protoplasmic activity. Light, quality, and 
ineriod of illumination had a greater effect on the type and quantity of growth 
than did the differential salt solutions. No evidence was found that increases 
in potassium or calcium were paralleled by nitrc^en and protein increases. Po- 
tassium and calcium absorption were found to be more rapid in the light. A 
precipitate of dicalcium and tricalcium phosphate increased on the roots of 
plants as the calcium was increased in the solutions. Light intensity was also 
a factor in the amount of precipitate formed. 

Total ash in plants was the highest in those growing in minus Ca solution. 
The percentage of calcium on the dry weight basis in plants growing in solu- 
tions lacking potassium wigs higher than in checks or in minus Ca solutions. 
The percentage of potassium in plants growing in solutions lacking calcium 
was higher than in the complete or minus K solutions. 
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Certain color changes in old and young leaves, certain injuries to tendills, 
leaves, and stems, and certain growth modifications resulting from calcium and 
potassium deficiencies were noted. 

AVintei* transpiration of woody plants in relation to their geographic 
distribution [trans. title], A. V. RiIzantsev (A. W. Riasanzew) (Isv. BioL 
Naucli, Issledov. Inst. PermsJc. Gosud. Vniv. {Bui. Inst. Recli. Biol. Vniv. Perm), 
9 {1934), No. 1-3, pp. 71-86; Ger, ahs., pp. 85, 86). — ^First-year twigs of similar 
length and weight were taken from 53 species of woody plants, including apple, 
cherry, raspberry, rose, currants, and many forest trees and shrubs growing 
in the botanical garden at Perm, U. S. S. R., were set up under similar con- 
ditions, and after a period were weighed to determine the comparative speed 
of water loss under winter conditions. Those species which extend far to 
the north were characterized by slow water loss, and those occurring in the 
south by intensive Tvater loss. In the individual genera among the conifers, the 
northern representatives, in general, transpired less than those occurring in 
regions farther south. It is felt that these differences are important in deter- 
mining distribution, since those transpiring least suffer least, in general, from 
winter injury. 

Methods for controlling the environment of greenhouse plants, P. TT. 
Wilson and C. E. Georgi {Bot. Gas., 94 {1932), No. 2, pp. 346-363, figs. 3).— In 
this contribution from the Wisconsin Experiment Station, methods are de- 
scribed for the partial regulation of the gas, temperature, humidity, and light 
environment of gi*eenhouse plants for experimental purposes. 

GENETICS 

On chromosome structure under infrared rays [trans. title], K. HRxm-f- 
(Planta, ArcJi. Wiss. Bot., 22 {1934)i 5, pp. 685-691, figs. 8).— The technic 

for infrared photography of the chromosomes is described. The results led the 
author to believe that the chromosomes possess a firm surrounding membrane. 
That this does not mean the absence of chromomeres is said to be evident from 
the clearness with which they appear in some of his photographs. 

Genetic studies with a heterothaUic ascomycete (Bombardia lunata 
n. sp.) [trans. title], H. Zickler (Planta, Arch. Wiss. Bot, 22 (1934), 
pp. 513-613, figs. 12). — ^A series of mutants were found and described. Crossing 
experiments showed that the genes for the different mutations segregated out 
in the aseus. Functional spermatia were present and were used in the hybrid- 
izing work. 

Self -fertility and self -sterility in Beta [trans. title], G. Sundeiin {Sveriges 
Utsadesfor. Tidskr., 44 (1934), Nos. 5, pp. 329-352, fig. 1; 6, pp. 363-385, fig. 1; 
Eng. ahs., p. 383). — ^Investigations on self-fertility and self-sterility in beets 
(E. S. R., 55, p. 737) during the period 1919-30, largely with sugar beets and 
forage beets, are reviewed, with a list of 54 references to pertinent work of 
others. 

The pollen from a beet seed field was shown to be carried a considerable dis- 
tance by the wind. Seed setting by isolation and selfing in paper bags varied 
from year to year, the annual variation being attributed mainly to the tem- 
perature and moisture content of the air within the bags. High temperature 
and low humidity generally gave bad results. Experiments wherein bagging 
conditions were varied in different ways demonstrated that bagging in itself 
depresses seed setting, and that generally the isolated flowers received enough 
pollen on their stigmas. Seed production in bags was much less with selfing 
than when the isolated flowers received unrelated pollen, indicating that self- 
sterility is the main cause for very low seed setting by selfing in bags. 
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Wliere selfing in several families was euiitinued for a number of generations, 
tlie average self-fertility showed marked increase by continued selfing, ex- 
plahied as due to automatic selection of inherently self-fertile families, whereas 
the genetically self-sterile families sooner or later fail to iiroduce any seed. 
In families inbred for several generations the general fertility showed a de- 
crease compared to the population, which was interpreted as a decrease of 
vitality due to inbreeding. Several of the most self-fertile families were shown 
to ]»e highly autogamous when allowed to bloom surrounded by unrelated plants. 

Inheritance in Nicotiana. — Stndy of the glancons and the yellow 
characters in X, tabacnm L., J. B. Xolla {Jour. Agr. XJniv. Puerto Rico, 

18 il93^u Xo. 4, pp. 443-^62. pi. f>.-— The inheritance of a yellow {g) plant 
eolor in tobacco apparently distinct from similar dehciencies reported earlier 
and of glaucous (Ceniza (Ce) ) was studied first at the Puerto Rico Insular 
Experiment Station and continued at tlie C'oxmell and Wisconsin Universities. 
Normal green was dominant to these characters, being differentiated bj- a single 
factor pair (!"!/» from yellow and by two pairs (CeiCCi Ce^ceA from glaucous. 
Factor^ for glaucous and for yellow were inherited independently of each 
other. 

The inheritance of nicotine content in Xicotiana tabacnm [trans. title], 
J. Hackbaeth and R. v. Sengbpsch iZuchter. 7 {1935), So. 1, pp. 1-5). — ^Nico- 
tine-free strains of X. tahacum were isolated from different kinds of tobacco. 
The freedom from nicotine in these strains was recessive to the normal nico- 
tine content of tobacco and depended upon the effect of a single recessive 
factor. This factor was the same in both of two Miincheberg nicotine-free 
Strains, cr(»sses between them giving nicotine-free plants in both cases. 

On the artificially induced mutations and polyploid plants of rice oc- 
curring in subsequent generations, K Ichijima {Imp. Acad. IJapanl Proc., 

19 (1934)^ Xo. 0, pp. 388-^91, figs, id).— Mutations induced in rice by treatment 
with X-rays, ultraviolet rays, and variations in temperature, and appearing in 
the Fa veneration and noted as recessive. Included dwarfs, miniatures, various 
spike, leaf, and awn characters, and also sterility and early maturity, covering 
liractically all types reported by others as occurring spontaneously. Several 
mutations and also heteroploid and polyploid plants were found in the Fs or Fj. 

Genetics of Zea mays, W. H. Eyster (In BibUographia Genetica. 's Graven- 
huge {The JSagut): Martinvs Xijhofi, 193^, vol. 11, pp. 187-392, figs. 91). — ^Tlu.s 
i^miprehensive review of genetic investigations with com treats in order of 
the origin and genetic relationships of corn; its biology; culture and experi- 
mental technic; the inheritance of characters of the root, stem, leaf, chloro- 
plastids and their pigments, plant colors, the tassel and the male gametophyte, 
the pistillate inflorescence and the ear, sterility, sex, pericarp, endosperm, anil 
embryo; genes and their interactions in corn; linkage; and chromosomes. An 
alphabetical list of genes in com already identified, linkage maps, a bibliog- 
rapliy embracing 536 titles, and an ind^ are also included. 

Investigation of seed setting, morphology, and fertility in Aegilops- 
Secale hybrids [trans. title], E. Oehler {Ztsihr. Induktive Abstnm. u. Verer- 
hungslehre, 87 (1934), Xo. 2, pp. 317-341, figs. Eighten secies of Aegllops 
were crossed with different kinds of rye (S. cereale). The average seed set- 
ting varie<l among the Aegilops species, this variation seeming to be due pri- 
marily to differences in the periods of blooming in the parent species. Seed 
setting fur the entire group of hybrids averaged 8.03 percent. Aegilops was 
ti<»mluant in a number of important characters and several characters were in- 
termediate, whereas tiecale was dominant only in pubescence of the stem below 
tlie spike. All Fi hybrids were pollen sterile. Backcrosses with Aegilops, 
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Secdle, and wheat failed to produce seed, and plants growing in the open seldom 
developed seed. While Aeffilops-SecaJe hybrids are not completely sterile, they 
are only slightly fertile. 

The cytology of a backcross population derived from (Allium cepa X 
fistulosum) X fistulosum, S. L. Emsweller and H. A. Jones (Amer, 2k at, 68 
(J934)t 2^0. 718, pp, 4^7, 4^3), — Whereas in A, fistulosum (leek) the chiasmata 
of each bivalent at IM were almost entirely localized at the constriction region 
and in A. cepa (onion) they were arranged at random, the hybrids between 
the two species exhibited a random arrangement. In 17 backcrosses the diias- 
mata were localized in 10 cases and randomized in 7. 

Cell size in relation to chromosome lengths in garden peas, H. A. Bbuce 
{Penn, Acad, Sd, Proc, 6 {1932), pp, 89-^1, fig, 1), — ^Using five varieties of 
garden peas, namely, Improved Telephone, Alderman, Nott Excelsior, Little 
Marvel, and Prince Edward, the author observed a tendency for cell size to 
increase gradually with chromosomal length. 

Chromosomal lengths in five varieties of the garden pea (Pisum sati- 
vum) , H. A. Beuce (Penn, Acad, t^ci, Proc., 6 {1932), pp. 87-89, fig. 1). — Studies 
of the root tip cells of Little Marvel, Nott Excelsior, Improved Telephone, Al- 
derman, and Prince Edward pea plants failed to show any definite association 
between chromosomal length and plant height. Improved Telephone had the 
longest chromosomes and Alderman the shortest, with the other three varieties 
ranged between. 

Tomato races with long and short A chromosomes, M. and J. W. Lesley 
{Anier. 2fat., 68 {1934), 2k0. 718, pp. ff63, 464). — ^Among the progeny of triploid 
tomatoes there were found at the Citrus Experiment Station, Riverside, Calif., 
certain races with long and others with short chromosomes associated with the 
nucleolus at diakinesis in the pollen mother cells. One race with long A 
chromosomes was outstandingly vegetative until late in the season, and one 
plant of this race was partially male sterile, but two others with long diromo< 
somes were reasonably fertile. The nucleolar chromosomes of the short 
type are frequently about half as large as the long chromosomes. 

Cytological conditioned gamete and zygote sterility in triploid apples 
[trans. title], P. Steinegger (Gat'tenbauicissenscliaff, 8 {1934), ^o. 3, p. 55).— 
Tracing the corresponding ovule and seed development stages in the diploid 
variety Berner Rosenapfel and in the triploids Boskoop and Gravenstein, the 
author found that reduction divisions of the mother cells proceed normally in 
the diploids. Occasional deviations from normal observed in the formation 
of embryo sacs were ascribed by the author to nutritional disturbances. On 
the other hand in the triploids there were noted strong disturbances in the 
reduction divisions which were followed by an unequal division of the chromo- 
somes. There were observed pollen mo-ther cells with more than the usual 
four tetrads. The embryos and the ^dosperms were often abnormal and 
observed to degenerate at various stages. 

Chromosome number and pollen germination in pears, A. A. Moffett 
(Jour. Pomol. and Sort. Set., 12 {1934), ^o. 4, pp. 321-326). — Cytological exami- 
nation at the John Innes Horticultural Institution of the poUen mother cells 
of 34 varieties of pears showed 27 to be diploid and 7 tripldd. The triploid 
varieties were Beuri*e d'Amanlis, Catillac, Beurre Diel, Conseiller de la Oour, 
Doyenne Bussoeh, Pitmaston, and TJvedale St. Germain. Among the diploids 
were Beurre Bose and William Bon Chretien (Bartlett). In pollen germination 
tests the diploids as a whole, with one notable exception. Marguerite MariUat, 
exhibited considerably higher viability than did the triploida Considerable 
variation was found in different examinations of the same variety of pollen. 
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Cytological studies in cultivated pears, A. A. Moffett {Genetica [’s Gra- 
i-en1utge'\, 15 Xo. J-ff, pp. otl-518, pi. 1, figs, Presenting much of 

the (lata covered in the above paper, the author discusses in gi’eater detail the 
behavior of the diploid and triploid pear chromosomes during meiosis. Sec- 
ondary pairing was observed at the metaphase of meiosis in the diploids, but 
no multivalents were noted. In the triploids no associations higher than 
trivalents were observed- The author believes that the primary basic chromo- 
some number in the Pomoideae is 7. 

Parthenocarpy and apomixis in the grape [trans. title], A. M. NEOEUt 
{Trudy Pnkl. Bot., Genet., i 8elek. (Bui. Appl. Bot., Genet., and Plant Breed- 
ing), 8. aer., Xo. 2 {193^), pp. 229-268, figs. 2; Eng. ahs., pp. 267, 268). — Castra- 
tion and self-pollination experiments with a large number of varieties of 
vinifera grapes of different flower types revealed varieties that would not even 
produce parthenocarpic berries, Otliers produced seedless berries, berries with 
sterile seeds, with endosperm, and still others with undeveloped and developed 
embryos. Varieties were discovered capable of spontaneous apomixis and 
others of induced apomixis. Seeds of the variety Kimrang when germinated 
in an incubator produced two seedlings each. The author suggests that in view 
of the great variability observed it is inadvisable to draw generalizations from 
limited material. 

The embryological prerequisites of the shedding of flowers in the grape 
Chasselas Gros Goulard [trans. title], M. LAzABEVSKid (Lazahevsky) (Lav- 
EEVSKYI {Trudy Prikl. Bat., Genet., i Selek, (Bui. Appl. Bot., Genet., and Plant 
Breeding), 8. ser,, Xo. 2 (1934), pp. 213-228, figs, 12; Eng. ahs., pp. 227, 228 ), — 
Cytological studies of the flower buds of the Chasselas Gros Goulard, a variety 
distinguished by profuse shedding of the flowers, indicated that normally 
developed embryo sacs are rare In this grape. Sometimes not a single ovule 
in the ovary developed an embryo sac, and frequently at the time of shedding 
of the calyptra the egg cell and synergid degenerated. Degeneration of the 
embryo sac led to the formation of a large number of sterile flowers incapable 
of being fertilized by any hind of pollen. 

Karyologic and genetic studies with Fragaria. — 1, A fertile tetraploid 
hybrid between F. nipponica (n=7) and F. elatior (n=21) [tran& 
title]. F. A. LildenfeU) {Japan. Jour. Bot., 6 (1933), Xo. 3, pp. 423-438, figs. 37; 
ahs. in Gartenhauicissenschaft, 8 (1934), A"o. 3, p. 59). — ^In the first filial genera- 
tion of a cross between F. elatior $ with 21 basic chromosomes and F. nipponica 
3 with 7 chromosomes there were obtained fertile hybrids with 28 somatic 
chromosomes. As to sex, there were about 30 percent males and 50 percent 
females. The reciprocal cross was generally difficult and yielded only a few 
male hybrids with 35 somatic chromosomea These pentaploids are supposedly 
due to a doubling of an F. nipponica genom. The F* obtained from the Pi 
tetraploids i^owed marked segregation of the parental characters, particularly 
leaf form and vigor. Besides very vigorous seedlings there occurred dwarfs. 
Of 11 plants studied, 10 had 28 and 1 had 42 somatic chromosomes. Back- 
crossing of the tetraploid Fi hybrids to their higher chromosome parent was eas- 
ily accomplished in either direction. Of 5 seedlings examined 4 had 35 and 1 had 
36 or 37 somatic chromosomes. Numerous selfings of F. nipponica resulted in 
only three dwarfs. It is believed that the F. nipponica genom is homologous 
to one of the three F. elatior genoms, and that the two remaining jP*. elatior 
genoxns are homologous with one another. 

Hyhridbs between Fragaria vesca and F. elatior [trans. title], N. G. 
Pedobova (Trudy Lah. Genet. (Akad. Xauk 8. 8. 8. JE.] (But Lah. Genet.), 
Xo. 9 (1932), pp. 109--114, fig. 1, Eng. ahs., p. 114; flba- Qartenhauioissen- 
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schaft, 8 (1934), ^o. 3, p, 72). — Crosses between F. vesca with 7 haploid and 
F. elatior with 21 haploid chromosomes yielded 5,430 seeds, almost all with 
F. vehca as the ovule parent. In fact the reciprocal cross proved almost com- 
pletely sterile. A total of 15 plants was obtained of which 12 were exactly 
like the mother, 2 were tetraploid (n=14) and 1 pentaploid (n=17). The 
12 matroclinous seedlings are beiived the result of apogamy or of accidental 
self-pollination. Success obtained in securing hybrids between F. resca and 
F. elatior is attributed to the large number of seeds involved. 

Genetical and cytological studies of Musa. — ^m, Chromosome numbers 
in the Musaceae, E. E. Gheesman and L. N. H. Laeteb (Jour. Genet., 30 
(1935), Xo. 1, pp. 31-52, figs. 28). — Of 29 fertile Musa varieties examined at the 
Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, 27 were found to possess 
22 diploid chromosomes. The two exceptions (with 20 diploid chromosomes) 
were cions of M. textxlis. The authors conclude that the basic number in 
Eumusa is 11. In a total of 92 determinations made on seedless, edible banana 
varieties 81 had 33, 9 had 22, 1 had 32, and 1 had 34 diploid chromosomes. 
If. ensete of the subgenus Physocaulis had 18 diploid chromosomes. These data 
and also records on related genera suggest considerable heterogeneity, not only 
in the family Musaceae but within the genus Ifi^a proper. 

The chromosomes of the banana [trans. title], E. A. Graner (Rev. Agr. 
iBrazU'l, 9 (1934), 7-8, pp. 333-340, pis. 2. figs. 5; Eng. abs., p. 338 ). — 

Studies with Mum cu'cendishi (seedless) and M. texiilta (seed bearing) grow- 
ing in the Rio de Janeiro Botanical Garden revealed 33 and 22 somatic chromo- 
somes in the two forms of banana, respectively. 

Meiosis in Digitalis ferruginea with special reference to the anachro- 
matic and catachromatic processes, S. F. Wentzel (Anier. Jour. Bot., 20 
(1933), No. 7, pp. 493-501, figs. 8; abs. in Pennsylvania Eta. Bui. 308 (1934), 
p. 30). — “The genus of the foxgloves (Digitalis) is characterized cytologically 
by having extremely small chromosomes. D. ferruginea was studied cytologi- 
cally in order to determine the behavior of the chromosomes of these plants 
during the reduction divisions. The chromosomes maintain their identity 
throughout the two divisions of the maturation processes. During the resting 
stage the individual chromosomes may be seen clearly.” 

The “eye” of the phlox, J. P. Kelly (Jour. Heredity, 25 (1934), 5, 

pp. 182-186, figs. 3; abs. in Pennsylvania Sta. Bui. 308 (1934). p. 30). — “The 
solid, star-shaped, colored center in the common annual phlox is separable into 
two units, ring of color next to the throat and a set of five flashes adjoining the 
throat ring. The colored flowers with halo eyes (a narrow colored throat ring, 
followed outwardly by a white circle) proved to be dependent on another 
hereditary unit. The presence of halo-eye with star-eye breaks the star into an 
inner throat ring separated from its outer points by a white or whitish area.” 

[Breeding investigations with livestock at the Iowa Station] (Iowa Sta 
Bpt. 1934, pp. 44-47, 59, 60, fig. 1). — ^Brief reports are given on inbreeding 
Poland China hogs, by J. L. Lush and C. 0. Culbertson; amount and kind of 
inbreeding and other breeding practices employed in the development of the 
pure breeds of livestock, by Lush ; the mating of a Yorkshire boar to a Duroc- 
Poland sow and a Poland sow, and the mating of a Poland boar to a Duroc- 
Poland crossbred sow, by P. S. Shearer and Culbertson ; persistency and inherit- 
ance of milk and fat production among cows in Iowa Ck>w Testing Association 
herds, by Lush and G. G. Gibson; inbreeding, linebreeding, outbreeding, and 
cros^reeding with Single Comb White Leghorns, by N. P. Waters and W. V. 
Lambert; and the influence of incubation temperature on avian embryonic 
growth rates, by E. W. Henderson. 
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>lammary development and function, S. A. Asdell, H. J. Bbooks, and 
H. R. SEiDEXSTEisr ([A'eif rorfc] Cornell Sta. Bpt. 1934, p. 72). — ^The effects of 
injections of theelin and progestin on mammary development in ovariectomized 
and Rypophysectomized rabbits and of injections of an anterior hypophysis 
extract into poor-yielding milk goats are briefly noted. 

The effect of fllirall on the testicular hormone, T. F. Gallagheb and F. G. 
Koch (Jour. Biol Chem.. 104 (1034). 3, pp. 611-617 i.— The results of ex- 

periments on the treatment of the testicular hormone extracts with alkali 
showed that a treatment for 3 hr. destroyed the active principle in bull testis 
extract, but did not destroy the hormone in human male urine. These results 
indicaie that the active principles from the two sources differ chemically but 
produce similar biological action. 

On the physiology of cold blackening in Russian rabbits [trans. title], 
R. Danjsteel (Biol Zentm.. 54 (lOSi), Xo. 5-6, pp. 287-291. ftg. f).— Studies of 
the pigmentation of isolated pieces of skin from Himalayan rabbits showed 
that pigment production is brought about by two conditions — ^first, a low 
temperature phase independent of acidity and not hindered by hydrocyanic 
acid, and second, a warm phase dependent upon acidity and in which pigment 
formation is stopped by hydrocyanic acid. 

HELD CROPS 

A very rapid and easy method of testing the reliability of an average 
and a discussion of the normal and binomial methods, S. R. Miles (Jour. 
Amer. Soc. Agron.. 27 (1935), No. 1, pp. 21-31, figs. 3).—This is a contribution 
from the Indiana Experiment Station. 

Final report of the plant improvement project conducted by the XJni- 
versity of Nanking, Cornell University, and the International Education 
Board, C, H. Mvebs (TJniv. Xanking, Col. Agr. and Forestry Spec. Bpt. 1 (1934), 
pp. IV+56, pis. 4, fig. 1). — ^This final report of the 5-yr. cooperative project 
designed to organize and conduct a comprehensive crop improvement program, 
Involving the principal food crops of famine areas of central and northern 
China, and to train workers in the principles, methods, apiflication, and organi- 
zation of plant improvement, records special activities for 1931 and gives a 
summarized statement of the project’s development during the period 1925-31, 
evaluates its accomplishments and contributions, and makes certain recom- 
mendations for the future. The plant breeding work reviewed dealt with 
wheat, barley, soybeans, rice, kaoliang, millet, corn, and cotton. 

[Agronomic research in Arkansas], Nelson, K. McClfll.vnd, C. R. 
Adaib, J. \r, Jones, J. O. TV are, O. A. Pope, J. R. Cooper, and V. M. TS’'atts 
(Arkansas Sta. Bnl 312 {193i), pp. 10-20, 21. 22. 24-27, i4, ^5).— Progress re- 
sults are reported from experiments with field crops (E. S, R., 71, p. 460) 
at the station and substations including variety trials with cotton, corn, wheat, 
winter and spring oats, rye, barley, rice, grain sorghum, sorgo for sirup, soy- 
beans and cowpeas for seed and hay, and xieanuts ; breeding work with cotton, 
com, wheat, and rice ; genetic studies with cotton ; classification of sorgo strains ; 
fertilizer trials with cotton, rice, potatoes, and sweetpotatoes ; study of the 
fertilizing effects of legumes on corn, cotton, rice, and oats; crop rotations 
variously fertilized; cultural (including planting) tests with cotton, com, rice, 
and soybeans ; effects of cutting and fertilizer treatments on duration of alfalfa 
stands; study of tillering in corn varieties; trials of mung beans for hay and 
seed ; inteiplanting of legumes in com and effects on yield of the succeeding 
crop of cotton ; control of rice weeds ; irrigation of com, cotton, and soybeans 
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and yields of rice following these crops ; cotton fiber investigations concerned 
with the effects of soil type and season on length and strength of fiber, and 
the merits of a photo-electric method developed for determining fiber-length 
distribution in cotton ; and pasture studies. The cotton fertilizer studies dealt 
with formulas for different sections, rates of application, placement, liome v. 
factory mixed, and nitrogen carriers. 

[Field crops work in Colorado] (Colorado Sta. Rpt. 1934, PP- 9, 10, 12, 13, 
20, 22, 23), — ^Brief reports of progress (E. S. R., 70, p. COO) are given from 
linkage studies with barley; planting tests with com and wheat; range im- 
provement experiments; studies of alfalfa seed quality, sorghum-Sudan grass 
hybrids, and mi ll et seed ; influence of variety and curing methods on the vita- 
min A, B, and G contents of alfalfa hay ; and a study of the effects of starch 
and mineral content on quality, strain and variety tests, improvement by selec- 
tion, and seed certification, all with potatoes. 

[Field crops research at the Georgia Coastal Plain Station, 1833] 
(Georgia Coastal Plain Sta. Bui. 24 (1934), PP- 64-66, 97, 98, figs. 3).— 

Field crops experiments (B. S. B., 70, p. 762) reviewed for 1933 and for various 
periods of years comprised variety tests with cotton, corn, oats, wheat, rye, 
barley, peanuts, lespedeza, soybeans, cowpeas, winter peas, vetch, crotalaria, 
pasture grasses, sweetpotatoes, and miscellaneous summer forage crops ; breed- 
ing work with com, oats, and peanuts ; fertilizer experiments with cotton, com, 
oats, peanuts, velvetbeans, winter peas, vetch, sweetpotatoes, and tobacco ; win- 
ter cover crops for cotton and com ; cultural (including planting) experiments 
with oats, wheat, cotton, peanuts, lespedeza, soybeans, winter peas, vetch, and 
sweetpotatoes ; and pasture studies. Certain lines of research were in coopera- 
tion with the Georgia College of Agriculture, the Georgia Experiment Station, 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

[Farm crops experiments in Iowa], C. M. King, J. M. Aikman. F. G. Bell, 
A. L. Bakke, J. N. Mabtin, P. S. Wilkins, H. D. Hughes, P, E. Bbown, P. B. 
Smith, L. 0. Bubnett, J. B. Wentz, G. Y. Cannon, M. T. Jenkins, A, A. Bbyan, 
J. L. Robinson, E. R. Henson, W. G. Gaessleb, B. W. Jugenheimeb, B. T, 
Collins, C. S. Reddt, H. Giese, S. M. Dietz, H. C. Mubpht, C. 0. Culbertson, 
J. C. Eldsedge, E. W. liiNBSTBOM, and A. T. Ebwin (Iowa Sta. Rpt. 1934, PP- 
72, 73, 74, 76-78, 10^122, 14 O, I 4 I, 162, 163, 164, figs. 3).— Progress (B. S. B., 
71, p. 460) is reviewed briefly for breeding work with oats, barley, wheat pop- 
corn, soybeans, and potatoes; variety tests with oats, wheat, barley, popcorn, 
alfalfa, red clover (strains), sweetclover, soybeans, potatoes, and sorgo; tests 
of sweetpotato seedlings produced through the sexual or seed-ball method of 
propagation; trials of legumes and grasses for hay and pasture; variety-cul- 
tural experiments with oats, wheat, and barley; cultural studies with reed 
canary grass, sugar beets, and with alfalfa on bacterial wilt-infected soil ; the 
effects of artificial injury (simulating hail injury) on the development of com, 
oats, and barley; the effect on alfalfa of spring-burning natural mulch mate- 
rial; cytology and physiology of winter hardiness in biennial white sweet- 
clover; effect of cutting red and alsike clovers at different times; effect of 
Sudan grass in rotation on corn yields ; trials of nurse crops for small-seeded 
legumes; trials of legumes for green manure; effect of fertilizers on storage 
quality of sweetpotatoes; permanent pasture improvement; the relation of 
moisture to respiration in stored grain ; studies of the annual spread of and 
control methods for creeping Jennie and leafy spurge; study of seed coat 
structure and environmental factors affecting germination of weed seeds ; test- 
ing Kentucky bluegrass seed for purity; and eradication of biennial sweet- 
clover by cultivation. 
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Corn investigations dealt with genetic interrelations and prepotencies of 
inbred lines; genetic studies; the relation of time of planting to yield and 
quality of produce among crosses between inbred lines; comparison of inbred 
lines obtained from open-pollinated varieties and from crosses between inbred 
lines: improvement through the use of inbred lines; the relation between the 
develc»pnient and seed value of the corn kernel; ear and kernel characteristics 
of seed corn in relation to yield ; growth response of corn hybrids and varie- 
ties on soils of different levels of fertility and on various soil types ; the meas- 
urement of limiting environmental factors in the growth of the plant at dif- 
ferent rates and spacings; eorrelatum between composition and stiffness of 
stalk; rate, date, and method of planting varieties differing in maturity; 
trials of iilanting methods; an adaptation study of varieties, strains, and 
hybrid combinations in different imrts of Iowa ; storage studies ; maintenance 
of pure seed soun*es c#f improved crop varieties through field inspection and 
certification ; and the production and distributon of seed of com hybrids and 
of the parents from which they are derived. 

A number of the projects were in cooperation with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

[Field crops investigations in Nebraska] (Xedraska Sta. Rpt, [1933}, pp. 
8-12. lo-17, 31. 32. 34. 33. 36. 37). — Continued agronomic research (E. S. R., 
69, p. 512 1 reported on from the station and substations included variety tests 
with oats, barley, spring and winter wheat, corn, grain sorghum, sorgo, pota- 
toes, alfalfa, soybeans and annual forage crops; breeding work with corn, 
wheat, oats, and alfalfa; studies of storage of seed, of nutritional condi- 
tions underlying the development of stolons and tubers, and strain tests, all 
with potatoes; cultivation Unciuding planting) experiments with com, wheat, 
and potatoes; comparison of sorghums and corn for grain, fodder, and silage; 
the draft of alfalfa and other legumes on soil moisture (E. S. B., 71, p, 765) ; 
fertilizer tests with sugar beets; efforts to improve permanent pastures and 
meadows by fertilizers, cultural practices, reseeding, and weed control; 
rotation and tillage studies on dry land; and rotations under irrigation, 
Several lines of work were in cooperation with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

[Field crops and plant breeding research in New York], T, L. Lyon, 
J. A. BIZZELL, D. B. JOHNSTONE-^VALLACE, R. B. HINMAN, J. R. Ln’EKMORE, 
H. H. Love. F. P. Bussell, W. T. Craig, R. G. Wiggans, R. A. Emerson, M. M. 
Rhoades, A. C. Frazer, E. Y. HARDENSuTtG, O. Smith, and G. 0. Moore ([Nezr 
TorA-] Cornell Nta. Rpt. 1934. PP. ^4, 63, 66, 99. 100, 126, 127, 129, 131, 132).— 
Studies for which progress results (B. S. R., 70, p. 762) are given included 
breeding work with silage com, wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, and soybeans; 
cytogenetic studies with corn; potato experiments including fertilizer, cul- 
tural, and storage studies, and effects of fertilizer nutrients on yield, growth, 
and quality of tubers on muck soil; spacing and cultivation tests with field 
beans; effect of frequency-of-cutting on longevity and growth of alfalfa; and 
phosphorus and calcium content of pasture in various r^ons of New York. 

[Field crops experiments in South Carolina], H. P. Cooper, W. B. Rogers, 
B. W. Wallace, W. R. Paden, G, M. Armstrong, C. C. Bennett, C. S. Patrick, 
E. D. Kyzer, T. M. Clyburn, J. H. Mitchell, J. E. Love, B. B. Hall, g. J. 
Watson, W. B. Albert, W. M. Lunn, H. A. McGee, J. A. Riley, L. E. Scott, 
W. A. Cabns, j. M. Jenkins, Jr., and W. D. Moore {Bouth Carolina Sta. Rpt. 
1934, PP- 16-19, 39, 40, 84, 86-68, 89-100, 103, 104, 105-112, 113-121, 132-135, 
140, 141* 143, figs. 7).— Agronomic investigations (B. S. R., 71, p. 36), carried on 
at the station and substations (in several lines in cooperation with the IT* S. 
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Department of Agriculture) and reported on briefly, included variety tests 
with cotton, corn, oats, sweetpotatoes, soj beans, lespedeza. crotalaria, castor- 
beans, and pasture grasses; selection of soybeans; fertilizer stu<lies with cot- 
ton comprising placement, time and rate of applying potassium fertilizers, 
trials of nitrogen carriers, rales of applying sodium nitrate and potassium 
chloride for side-dressing, tests of brands of sodium nitrate, effects of addi- 
tions of dolomitic limestone and calcium sulfate on yields of cotton in tests 
of sources of potassium and of phosphorus, a comparison of a cover crop of 
rye and vetch with fresh manure in cotton production, and effects of winter 
legume cover crops on cotton following, with and without sodium nitrate 
applications; seed treatments and studies in fiber length and distribution 
in several varieties of cotton ; study of potassium needs of grain and hay crops ; 
effect of manganese sulfate on potato yields; tobacco investigations including 
trials of fertilizer mixtures and placement, effects of natural weed fallow of 
several common weeds on yield and quality, study on sulfur content and effects 
of fertilizers high and low in sulfur, and fertilizer formulas again recommended 
for bright flue-cured tobacco and plant beds; cultural (including planting) 
tests with cotton, corn, and potatoes; a trial of fiber flax; intercropping of 
com and legumes; comparison of soybeans v. corn with soybeans for silage; 
cutting and grazing tests with Leapedesa scricea; adaptation and propaga- 
tion of pasture grasses ; a study of the effect of basic slag and superphosphate 
on the growth and composition of carpet grass and lespedeza; and a compari- 
son of methods of preparing cut-over coastal land for seeiling to carpet gras*<. 

[Field crops experiments on the Belle Fourche (S. Dak.) Reclamation 
Project Experiment Farm, 1926-32], B. Aune, L. A. Hunsr, and A, Osen- 
BHUG {U, 8, Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 454 {1934) j pp* 8-18, figs. 3 ). — 

Experiments with field crops in cooperation with the South Dakota Experiment 
Station, reviewed as heretofore (B, S. B., 57, p. 524), for the above period 
comprised rotation experiments with irrigated crops, including alfalfa, sugar 
beets, corn, oats, barley, potatoes, wheat, and seed flax, continuous and in 
different sequences, and also dealing with the effect of manure on crop yields, ' 
and the effects of sweetclover and alfalfa on soil productivity and on subse- 
quent crop yields when harvested for hay v. harvested by livestock ; establish- 
ment of permanent mixed grass pastures ; a maximum crop production experi- 
ment using methods and sequences producing high yields in the irrigated 
rotations and other experiments ; variety tests with spring wheat, oats, barley, 
emmer, com for grain and silage, seed flax, beans, soybeans, and potatoes ; and 
fertilizer experiments with sugsir beets. Experiments with crops on dry land 
were concerned with the influence of climatic conditions on crop production; 
adaptation of different crops ; and the effects of methods of preparing land and 
of planting, green manures, fallow, and crop sequences on yields. 

A comparison of methods of botanical analysis of the native prairie in 
western North Dakota, H. G. Hanson {Jour. Agr. Res. [17. iS?.], 49 (1934). 
No. 9, pp. 815-842, figs. 6).— Methods tested in western North Dakota in ‘‘mixed 
prairie ” vegetation, consisting of the dominants BouteJoua gracilis, Agropyron 
smifhii, Caress filifolia, C. stenopJiylla, and Stipa comat a, and evaluated and 
compared in this contribution from the North Dakota Experiment Station, 
included the area-list, count-list, weight-list, firequency-abundance, and the 
point methods. Various sizes and shapes of sample areas and plats also were 
studied. 

The use of sample areas located in plats is recommended in place of sample 
areas not in plats. The minimum desirable size was found to be 2 by 3 rods 
containing 24 sample areas, each 0.1 m square (2.5X4 dm). Reliable quanti- 
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tative results, it is concluded, may be secured when listing is done on sample 
areas arranged in plats, both in sufficient numbers for systematic treatment. 
Valuable supplementary information will be furnished by the point and fre- 
uuency-abundanco methods since large areas can be covered quickly by their 
use. For extensive investigations and where time and assistance are limited, 
the use of the point and frequency-abundance methods, supplemented by perma- 
nent quadrats, is recommended. These conclusions are not to be applied to 
other types of grassland, as the short-grass plains, true prairie, and bunch grass 
prairie without further investigation. 

Permanent pasture studies on upland soils, E. L. ]\Iayton {Alabama Uta, 
Bui 243 il93o), pp, 26, figs. 7). — The effects of fertilizer treatments on pasture 
plants grown in mixtures on upland Norfolk sandy loam of low fertility at 
the station were studied during the period 192&-32. The treatments included 
the standard N, sodium nitrate, 200 lb. annually; P, superphosphate, 600 lb. 
every 5 yr. ; K, potassium chloride, 130 lb. every 5 yr . ; and variations there- 
from both limed and unlimed. The costs of and returns from different treat- 
ments are treated in some detaiL 

Dallis grass, carpet grass, hop clover, and lespedeza proved to he the most 
promising pasture plants for sandy upland soils, and Dallis grass predominated 
in the drier years. Black medic, bur-, white, Ladino, and Carolina clovers 
proved susceptible to cold, being killed at 8® P., while hop clover successfully 
withstood this and other low temperatures. Hop clover grew better in com- 
bination with Dallis grass than with carpet or Bermuda grass, and lespedeza 
grew better in combination with Bennuda grass. Centipede gi*ass almost 
crowded Dallis ginss out of an established sod over 3 yr., but yielded con- 
sldembly less than Dallis grass by the harvest method used (lawn mower 
with low cutter bar). Dallis grass and carpet grass used together yielded 
less than when used separately as basic grasses. Pasture plants became estab- 
lished more quickly on limed and on fertilized plats and there were fewer 
weeds than on untreated plats. The grasses, Dallis, carpet, centipede, and 
Bermuda, responded directly to nitrogen and the clovers to phosphorus, and 
Dallis grass and hup clover showed marked responses to lime. 

Lime in combination with fertilizer treatments, except with nitrogen alonie. 
materially reduced the cost per ton of increased yields. Plats receiving a high- 
nitrogen fertilizer produced larger and more uniformly distributed yields tliun 
with any other treatment, but at a greater cost per ton of yield. At the pre- 
vailing prices of hay and nitrogen over the period 1927-32 the same amount 
<rf feedstuff as was produced by nitrogen could have been bought as hay at 
a lower cost. The P K, P K, and P treatments in the order named pro- 
duced material at the lowest cost per ton of increase both with and without 
lime. 

The average seasonal yields of plats for the period were found to be corre- 
lated very closely with the average distribution of rainfall with an approxi- 
mate 29-day time lag. Tields from all plats regardless of fertilizer treat- 
ments followed the same geneml seasonal distribution, showing that periods 
of low production could not be avoided by the use of fertilizers. Low produc- 
tion around June 1 was due in part to competition of hop clover with young 
Dallis grass. 

A fertilizer test with centipede grass showed that fertilizers produced much 
smaller increases with this grass than with Dallis, carpet, or Bermuda gniss, 
due in part to the harvest method, since centipede grass makes little upright 
growth except under very heavy nitrogen fertilization. It forms a vei‘y thick 
sod which seems to inhibit growth to some extent. 
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The effect of some forms of nitrogen on the groirth and nitrogen con- 
tent of wheat and rice plants, G. Theiin and A. B. Beaumont {Jour. Amer. 
,^oc. Agron., 26 {1984). ^o. 12, pp. .—Marquis wheat and Vintula 

lowland rice were grown at the Massachusetts Experiment Station in complete 
nutrient solutions supplied with sodium nitrate, ammonium sulfate, and urea 
and combinations of sodium nitrate and ammonium sulfate to furnish nitric 
and ammoniacal nitrogen in 1:3, 2:2, and 3:1 ratios and were harvested 
in three growth stages. Both cereals a‘«similated all foims of nitrogen to a 
certain extent. On the whole, rice thrived better than wheat with ammonium 
sulfate, although both assimilated nitrogen from ammonium sulfate better 
in the early than in the later stages of growth. The best growth in all stages 
was obtained in rice with the 3 : 1 ratio of nitric and ammoniacal nitrogen and 
in wheat with the same ratio, except that in the second stage, urea gave the 
greatest weight. Toxicity of ammonium sulfate was more pronounced with 
wheat than with rice, increased with age of the plant, and rather clos^y 
paralleled the amount of ammoniacal nitrogen found in the plants. Rice 
exhibited a much higher iron requirement than wheat. 

The nodulation and other adaptations of certain summer legumes, J. F. 
Dtjggab {Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 21 {1986), yo. 1, pp. 32-37).— In field experi- 
ments at the Alabama Experiment Station, 1928-30, w'herein a number of the 
less common summer legumes were compared with those in common use as 
to promptness of inoculation, relative earlinoss, luxuriance of growth, palata- 
bility, and extent of injury by the Mexican bean beetle and nematodes, onlj' 
Kobe and Tennessee 76 lespedezas proved superior on the whole to comparable 
legumes currently in general use. Grotalaria spp., Bosbnnia macrocarpa, beggar 
weed, the lately acclimatized form of Phaseohis calcaratiis. moth bean, and 
possibly Btf'opliostgleg heJvola seemed promising enough for further testing. 

Boot nodule formation as affected by planting of shelled or unshelled 
seeds of hur clovers, black medic, Hubam, and crimson and subterranean 
clovers, J. F. Duggab {Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agron.. 26 {1934), 11, pp. 919- 

923). — Shelled and unshelled seeds of several clovers were artificially inocu- 
lated and planted in field experiments at the Alabama Experiment Station on 
Norfolk soils lacking the appropriate nitrogen-fixing micro-organisms. Nodule 
formation was prompter and generally more intensive, at least during the early 
seedling stage, following the use of unshelled seed of the bur-clovers and Hubam 
sweetclover and in some of the plantings of crim‘<on and subterranean clovers. 
The prompter nodulation from planting unshelled seed was attributed to the 
bearing of larger amounts of inoculum on the more bulky and rougher surfaces 
of unshelled seeds than on the smaller and smoother surface.^ of shelled seeds. 
No advantage in initial nodulation came from using unshelled seed where three 
bur-clovers were planted without artificial inoculation in a soil amply supplied 
with proper micro-organisms. 

Winter legume cover crops for the Coastal Plain of Georgia, J. L. 
Stephens {Georgia Coastal Plain 8ta. Bui. 23 {1934). PP- 44. figs. 2). — Produc- 
tion practices for winter legume cover crops are recommended from the results 
of variety, planting, and green manuring experiments made in cooperation with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Information is included on seed produc- 
tion, diseases and insects, and on other winter legumes. 

The Austrian winter pea, monantha vetch, smooth vetch, and hairy vetch, of 
the varieties of field peas and vetches tried, are deemed best adapted to south 
Georgia conditions. For best yields, seeding should be made in October, prefer- 
ably drilling at the rates for Austrian winter peas 40 to 45 lb., monantha vetch 
30 to 35 lb., and hairy vetch and smooth vetch 25 to 30 lb. per acre, and the seed 
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should be covered from 2 to 4 in. Wliere a grain drill is not available, broad- 
casting and pl(»wing under or covering with a di^ harrow is recommended. 
While mixing Austrian winter peas and vetch or oats appears to have no ad- 
vantage in yield where the crop is being grown for hay or grazing, mixing with 
oats gives variety for grazing and makes hay cutting and curing easier. 

The winter cover crop should be turned under at least 15 days before corn or 
cotton is planted. Corn is c<msidored more desirable to follow the cover crop, 
especially where the cover crop has been continuous for several years. The 
use of winter legume cover crops has increased the yield of both corn and 
cotton. Since Austrian winter peas appear to furnish nitrogen needed by com 
<>r cotton, an incomplete fertilizer is used under corn or cotton in addition to 
the cover crop, as an 0-9^ (NPK) for cotton and 0-10-4 for corn. Vetches for 
green manure should be supplemented with a complete fertilizer, 3-9-5 for cot- 
ton and 2-10-4 for com, to insure maximum yields. Seed production of Aus- 
trian winter peas or vetches in south Georgia has not been successful. 

Cold resistance of three species of lespedeza compared to that of alfalfa, 
red clover, and crown vetch, H. M. Tysdal and A. J. Pieters {Jour. Amer. 
Sioc. Agron., 2iS (iPJJ), So. 11, pp. 923-928). — In controlled freezing tests by the 
Nebraska Experiment Station, cooperating with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Korean lespedeza was the least cold resistant of the group tested, com- 
mon lespedezas next, and perennial lespedeza most cold resistant, while crown 
vetch had more cold resistance than the lespedezas but somewhat less than 
alfalfa or red clover. Alfalfa and red clover increased in cold resistance with 
advance in the stage of growth after the two leaf stage. When seeds of both 
were soaked from 1 to 5 dajs, Korean lespedeza was always more cold resistant 
than Grimm alfalfa. An average temperature of —4.1® C. (24.6® P. ) for 16 hr. 
proved lethal to aE lespedezas. A minimum of —4.5® with an average of —2.8® 
showed considerable killing of Korean and common lespedezas. 

Pasturing alfalfa in >£ichigan, H. G. Rather and A. B. Dobrance (Jour. 
Amcr. Soc. Agrou.. 27 (1935), So. 1, pp. 57-63). — Experiments by the Michigan 
Experiment Fetation at Augusta, Mich., and summarized opinions of 35 farmers 
experienced in pastuilng alfalfa indicated that alfalfa was more desirable for 
pasture than sweetclover. Its advantages included greater carrying capacity, 
longer life and grazing season, and higher palatability. It also proved superior 
to the usual permanent grass pastures on upland Michigan soils because of 
greater productivity and continued growth during hot dry periods in summer 
when grasses were relatively nonproductive. 

Alfalfa pastured continuously at Augusta proved productive, as did that with 
the first cutting taken for hay and the subsequent growth pastured. Pasturing 
the first growth and harvesting the second for hay was less desirable. Heavy 
grazing of alfalfa in September was .injurious, but when it was discontinued by 
September 1 alfalfa survived winter in nearly as good condition as that from 
which two cuttings of hay were removed each season. Common precautions 
used to avoid bloat with cattle or sheep pasturing on alfalfa are noted. 

Bur-clover cultivation and utilization, R. McKee (U. S. Dept Agr., Farm- 
cr^’ Eld. rut {193i), PP- fi99. T).— This is a revision of Farmers’ 

Bulletin G93 (E. S. R., 34, p. 139), which it supersedes 

The phylogeny of Zea mays, P. Weatherwax (Amer. 3[fdland Nat.^ IS 
{1935)^ So. U PP- flgu. 20). — ^Evidence on the oriedn and natural relation- 
ships of com is presented and discussed under the topics of archeology and 
exploration, geology, taxonomic position, vegetative anatomy, cytology and 
genetic compatibility, inflorescences, the ear and theories of its origin, phyl- 
lotaxy, the wild com plant, species, com and teosinte, theory of a hybrid 
origin, and place of origin, and 71 references to the literature are dted. 
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Cotton and cottonseed, compiled by R. P. Lane {U. S. Dept. Agr,, Misc. 
Pub, 203 (I93-J), pp. — ^This is a list of tile publications of the U. S. 

Department of Agriculture on cotton and cottonseed, including early reports 
of the TJ. S. Patent Office and embracing 917 references, a list of depository 
libraries, and a subject and author index. 

The breeding of cotton: A bibliographic monograph [trans. title], B. 
Tasohdjian (Ztschr, Zhcht,, Reihe J., Pflansenzncht., 18 (1933), Xo. 4, pp, d?7- 
672), — ^This review of literatui*o covers morphology: biology of the flower; 
variability, including systematics of Q^ssypium, cultivated varieties, and intra- 
varietal variation; correlations: mutations: genetics, including a tabular 
summary of the behavior of different characters in inheritance, chromosome 
numbers, and linkage; breeding methods; and technic of selfing and crossing. 
It embraces ICO titles. 

Breeding for fiber length regularity in cotton, G. Strom an (Jour, 
Amer. Soc, Agron.^ 26 (1934), No, 12, pp, 100^-1012), — ^Percentage of l^C,-plus 
fibers is defined as the percentage of cotton of 1%, 1%, and in. in a sample 
that has been pulled from a cotton fiber sorter. Data from cotton breeding 
work (E. S. R., 71, p. 315) at the New Mexico Experiment Statwm show that 
in tlie four principal strains reported some progress had been made in breed- 
ing for high percentage of l^/^-plus fibers. Strains having a high percentage 
of iVfe-plus fibers should bring premium prices to the producer, due to such 
cotton being classed as of high length. 

Preliminary studies of the length and uniformity of staple of Louisiana 
cotton varieties, H. B. Brown (Louiisiana t(ta. BuL 2o9 (193 ft), pp, 8, pU. o, 
figs, 2), — ^Arrays were made with the Suter-Webb cotton fiber sorter from hand- 
ginned 10- and 20-lock samples and from 20-lb. machine-ginned ( 18-saw) 
samples from each of 20 leading cotton varieties gi'own In tests on alluvial 
land at Baton Rouge, and lint from the machine-ginned lots also was sub- 
mitted to expert cotton classers for stapling. The variations in staple length 
and the percentages of each length group are shown graphically and discussed 
for each variety. 

The staple length classing given the samples by the classers was usually 
within the range of length ordinarily given the variety by classers, and the 
extreme staple length considerably exceeded the commercial length. The 
modal length of the lint from hand-ginned samples was considerably shorter 
than the classers* length for short- and medium-length staple varieties, but 
lor most long staple varieties the modal length exceeded the length given by 
the classers. The classers api)eared to be more liberal wdth the short staple 
varieties, probably largely because the fibers in the hand-ginned sample aver- 
aged longer than in the machlne-giuned. The extreme lengths in the two 
sets of samples differed only slightly, whereas in the percenrage of fibers 
% in. and longer the difference was striking, possibly because the gin broke a 
higher percentage of fibers than did the fingers and because only good bolls 
were picked for the hand-ginned arrays, while in the other ease all bolls on 
the plants were picked. The value of the fiber sorter to the cotton breeder is 
pointed out. 

Improving the uniformity of cotton fiber by the use of the Pressley 
sorter, E. H. Pressley (Arisona Sta, Tech, Bui, 54 (1934), PP- 127-133, figs. 
10). — The Pressley cotton fiber sorter (B. S. R., 69, p. 286), its operation and 
application, and sampling methods with plants in the field are described, with 
discussion of data obtained in its use with progenies from a selection of Mebane 
cotton grown at Tucson. 

From the slight correlation found between the degree of butterfly and percent- 
age of lint % in. or shorter in 76 of the plants sorted, it was evident that degree 
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of butterfly cannot be used to determine deflinitely tbe relative amount of sub- 
staple in a number of samples where range of variation is fairly narrow. Dis- 
carding selection^; having the lowest percentage of lint in the modal quarter as 
determined on the sorter re^^ulted in an increase in lint percentage in the three 
largest classes of 6.61 percent for 1933 over 1931. Discarding all plants whose 
lint length varied more than Hi in. from the general average resulted in narrow- 
ing the range of individual plant lengths and in an increase of 8.2 percent for 
1933 over 1931 in the number of plants with the modal lint length. The average 
lint length as determined from the sorting data remained the same to the nearest 
Hiin, 

Selection of plants with a high lint index (weight of lint per 100 seeds) resulted 
in an increase of 0.9 g for 1933 over 1931. This gain was in the modal quarter 
where the amount of lint increased 1.14 g and was accompanied by a loss of 
U.24 g in the combined weight of all other classes. An increase of 1.4 in the lint 
percentage for 1933 over 1931 was probably caused by the increase in the weight 
of lint per seed. 

The selection for uniformity, as indicated by the amount of lint in the modal 
quarter, eliminated all individuals representing four of the original nine fami- 
lies. While no families were grown from plants selected for low lint percentage 
in the modal quarter, the elimination of these four families in competition with 
the others indicated that heritable variations exist In tbe diiferent families 
which may make possible production of more uniform strains. 

An array representing fiibers recovered from a 30-seed sample sorted on this 
sorter differed little from another array representing the same sample corrected 
on the basis of tbe percentage of lint lost in combing and the lint percentage in 
each %-in. class in the combings. 

A regional test of cotton, H. H. Love and T. S. Chen {Nankbig: Natl Ayr, 
Res. Bur., 1934, PP- 26, fig. i).— The comparative yields and behavior are shown 
for numerous native, Introduced, and acclimatized foreign varieties of cotton 
tested at 11 experiment stations in different provinces in China, This article 
is in both English and Chinese. 

Lespedeza, H. B, Musseb {Pennsylvania 8ta. Bui 308 {1934), PP- iO, 11).— 
A comparison of strains is briefly noted. 

Registration of varieties and strains of oats, VI, T. B. Stanton {Jour. 
Amer. Soc. Agron., 27 (1935\, No. 1, pp. 66-70). — Improved varieties of spring 
oats approved for registration (E. S. R., 67. p. 128) in 1934 and described with 
lecords of their performances included Lenroc, derived from Great American 
(Silvermine type) X Cornellian, Busotu, a pure line from Green Russian, and 
Spooner, a pure line from Wisconsin No. 8 (Silvermine type). 

Effect of seed injury upon the germination of Pisum sativum, H. W. 
Htjlbebt and G. M. Whitney (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 26 {1934), ^o. 10, pp, 
876-884, fig. 1). —Germination tests and determinations of injuries on thresher- 
run end drilled peas at the Idaho Experiment Station showed that considerable 
mechanical loss occurs in harvesting, threshing, cleaning, and drilling seed 
peas. Mechanical seed injury seriously reduces their value for planting, and 
germination decreases In proportion to severity of injury. Force-feed drills 
were observed to cause considerable mechanical injury to smooth-seeded varie- 
ties. Graphite applied as a thin uniform coating to seed peas reduced drill 
injury to a minimum and did not affect germination. Since graphite increased 
the rate of seeding at a given drill set, the drill must be recalibrated to plant 
the proper amount of seed. The effects of other treatments to reduce drill 
injury and eliminate possible molds and fnngi are described. Sun-scalded and 
weevily peas appeared of little value for planting. 
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Irish potatoes at Georgia Monntain Experiment Station, J. E. Bailey 
(Georgia 8ta. Circ, 103 (1934), pp. 8, figs. 2). — Cultural and field methods and 
harvesting and storage practices considered suitable for growing potatoes in 
north Georgia are outlined, largely from the results of variety, fertilizer, size- 
of-seed, thinning, and spraying tests reported on briefly. 

Adapted varieties include the early Irish Cobbler, Bliss Triumph, and Snow- 
flake and the late Green Mountain and Jersey Bed Skin. Seed 1.5 to 2 oz. in 
weight should be planted 12 in. apart in 3.5-ft. rows, in well-drained loose soil 
in which commercial fertilizer high in phosphorus is drilled at the rate of 600 
to 1,000 lb. per acre and thoroughly mixed with the soil. Neither liming the 
soil nor thinning the plants to 1 stem per hill is generally recommended. 
Spraying with 4 - 4 -50 bordeaux mixture increased yields considerably. 

Handling seed potatoes to insure good stands, J. Bushnell (Ohio 8ta. 
Bimo. BuL 112 (1935), pp. 3-6, figs. 2). — Seed and planting practices indicated 
from experiments with potatoes include keeping seed warm for early planting 
and preventing it from sprouting or wilting for late planting, greening it under 
humid conditions, protecting cut seed from sun and wind^ using small whole 
seed if available, leaving heavy soils loose after plowing, placing fertilizer at 
the side of but not in contact with the seed, and planting from 3 to 4 in. deep, 
covering lightly, and gradually filling the furrows as young plants emerge. 

Yield results from chilled seed potatoes, E. R. Wallace (Jour. Min. Agr. 
iGt. Britl, 41 (1935), No. 10, pp. 955-964, pi. i).— Seed potatoes exposed to 
freezing temperatures during rail shipment yielded less than protected controls 
in comparative tests at the Kirton Experimental Station, the reductions tend- 
ing to increase with severity of exposure. Even exposure insufficient to cause 
marked dianges in external or internal appearance resulted in reductions as 
large as when well-marked visible changes occuiTed. 

Studies on blooming in rice, C. R. Adaie (Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agr on., 26 
(1934), No. 11, pp. 965-973, figs. 2). — ^The number of days required for the 
blooming of all flowers on a rice panide and the hour of blooming appeared 
to depend primarily upon the variety, atmospheric temperature, intensity of 
sunlight, and probably other climatic conditions, according to studies by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the Ai'kansas Experiment Station cooperat- 
ing at Stuttgart, Ark. Fortuna and Caloro rice completed blooming in fewer 
days and over a shorter period each day than Colusa, Early Blue Bose, and 
Edith. Edith bloomed faster the first day than did the other varieties. The 
rate of blooming was fastest during the first 4 days of blooming, and the most 
flowers bloomed on the second or third day. No flowers observed bloomed 
before 8 a. m. or after 4 p. m., and the maximum rate of blooming was between 
10 a. m. and 1 p. m., being very fast at about 12 m., except in Fortuna in 1931 
and Edith in 1933. Uniform temperatures were conducive to rapid blooming. 
With high afternoon temperatures the number of Caloro flowers that bloomed 
did not increase as did those of Early Blue Rose and Edith. Blooming began 
early in the day when temperatures were high and i^owed down mateidally 
when the day became cloudy and cooler. On cool, dear days blooming began 
late in the morning and continued until rather late in the afternoon. Most 
varieties started and stopped blooming earlier in the day when the humidity 
was high than when it was low, although the effect of humidity was not so 
marked as that of temperature. Pollen was shed just before or when the 
flowers opened. 

liOdigiiig of straw and its inheritance in rice (Oryza sativa) , K. Bamtah 
and S. Dhabmaijnoam: (Indian, Jour. Agr. 8ci., 4 (1934), No. 5, pp. 880-894, 
pis. 2) .—Examination of pure lines of rice varieties showed that the straw 
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character varies considerably and varieties can be grouped into lodging and 
nonlodging tjpes. Except that nonlodging varieties had thick pei*sistent leaf 
sheaths tightl> encasing the bo-ttom internodes which had comparatively 
greater diameters, there was no single factor serving as an index of lodging. 
Conditions apart from varietal differences which cause lodging include high 
initial fertility, early and close planting, and applications of nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers. Study of crosses between two lodging varieties and a noQlodging rice 
suggested probably only a single factor difference. Genetic association was 
evident betvi-een the character of straw and such characters as tillering and 
duration. Nonlodging of straw was associated with poorer tillering and longer 
duration. No relation was apparent between straw character and plant height 
or floret sterility. 

The effect of depth of planting on the germination of soybean varieties, 
R. E. Stitt {Jour. Amer, ^oe. Agron.^ 26 {1934), 12. pp. 1001-1004 ). — In 

studies at the Massachusetts State College on the relationship between depth 
of planting, soil type, soil temiierature, and the size of seed and their effects on 
germination of Habaro, Ito San, and Illini soybeans, satisfactory stands were 
secured to depths of 4 in. in fine sandy loam and 2 in. in clay soil, although 
reduced stands were had from seeding deeper than 2 in. in loam and 1 in. in 
clay, and germination was prolonged with increased depth of planting. Germi- 
nation at cool temperatures was slow and resulted in fewer emerged seedlings. 
Smaller seeded varieties germinated sooner and better at deeper seeding than 
the larger seeded varieties. 

Stubble deterioration of sugar cane, C. W. Edgerton, E. C. Tims, and 
P. J. Mius (Louisiana Hta. Bui. 236 (19S4h PP- 4)- — Fields suffering 

fi'om stubble deterioration, the failure of the stubble (ratoon) pieces to pro- 
duce a satisfactory number of vigorous shoots in the spring, are characterized 
by poor stands and slow growth. Stand counts on stubble cane in the spring 
during the period 1928-34 showed the most severe losses from this cause to 
occur in 1930 and 1934, and the least in 1929 and 1933. 

Studies during 5 yr. showed temperature to be an important factor in stubble 
deterioration. Temperatures below freezing may kill the young shoots, and 
low temperatures prevent growth and make conditions more favorable for 
rotting of stubble pieces and young shoots. Lack of cold weather before Jan- 
uary, how’ever, may permit early germination of a large proportion of the 
stubble buds and young shoots may be killed by later freezes. The lack of 
aeration due to poor drainage lowere the vitality of stubble pieces, deterioration 
being always more severe in heavy black or in poorly drained soils. The con- 
dition of sugarcane at harvest time may also be a fhctor in spring recovery. 
On green and growing cane the buds w’ill not start as early as on so-called 
mature cane. Stubble from cane cut early in the fall sometimes may deterio- 
rate faster than stubble from late^ut cane. Severe injury to the old roots 
(E. S. R-, dJ, p. S2S) on the stubble pieces which furnish water for the young 
developing shoots may result in less satisfactory stands. For best results 
stubble evidently should not be off-barred until a fair stand is visible. The 
red rot disease {Collefotnclium falcatum) Is an important factor in stubble 
deterioration, certain varieties, particularly P. O. J. 213 and C. P. 807, being 
very susceptible. The advisability of stubble shaving, a practice closely related 
to deterioration, appeared to depend on the condition of stubble pieces and the 
location of the good buds thereon. 

Varieties have been affected differently by the various stubble-deterioration 
factors. P. O. J. 21B and P. O. J. 234 semned to be most susceptible and were 
considered dangerous canes, not to be planted in regions where deterioration 
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is apt to occur. Co. 281, Co. 290, and P. 0. J. 36 were found to be the most 
resistant of the present commercial canes, and the new varieties C. P. 28-11, 
C. P. 28-19, and C. P. 29^20, also seemed to be very resistant. A method 
developed for determining resistance to stubble deterioration enables one to 
determine in a good or bad year whether a new variety is resistant. 

Registration of improved wheat varieties, Vin, J. A. Ci.akk {Jour, Amer. 
8oc. Agron., 27 (1935), Xo. 1, pp, 7i-75). — ^Varieties of wheat approved for 
registration (B. S. R., 68, p. 614) in 1934 included Relief, Rio, Rex, Thatcher, 
and Sturgeon. Brief descriptions and records of performances are given. 

Rnglish wheat varieties. — Classification. II, Development of the 
wheat plant, P. S. Hudson {Zfschr, Zuclit., ReiJie A, Pfiansenzuclit., 18 {1933), 
No. PP- 505-523, figs. 2; 19 {193i), Xo. 1, pp. 57-108, figs. 49 ). — ^Varieties of 
wheat commonly grown in England are classified and described with determina- 
tive keys and remarks on commercial and agricultural features, the merits 
of diagnostic characters, and earlier classifications. Part 2 of the paper gives 
an account of the complete morphological history of the wheat plant in all 
stages from germination to maturity and its bearing on factors determining 
yield, especially fertilizers and spacing, and the relative productivitj- of varieties 
with different growth habits. 

Investigations on srield in cereals. — ^VllI, Hybrid vigour in wheat, F. L. 
Engledow and B. P. Pal (Jowr. Agr. 8cL [England], 24 (1934), ^o. 3, pp. 390- 
409, figs. 3 ). — ^In the eighth of this series (B. S. R., 63, p. 437), hybrid vigor, 
as indicated by yield of grain and tillering, was studied in the cross of Little 
Joss X Thule wheat (both Tritieum migare) in Pi, F*, and Pa, and on a small 
scale in 56 crosses between T. vulgare varieties and in 38 interspecific crosses 
and in several barley crosses. 

Hybrid vigor was evident in Little Joss X Thule, and differences were estab- 
lished in Fi between its reciprocal directions; in Fa the difference was slight 
and Pa’s were identical in vigor, making factorial explanation of hybrid vigor 
difficult to accept. 

Results of observations on the wide range of crosses showed that a restricted 
optimum period for crossing existed in some varieties, and certain wheats reg- 
ularly proved more successful as female than as male parents. In crosses of 
common wheats the actual crossed grain was usually heavier than that of 
one parent and often heavier than either, but with interspecies crosses a de- 
crease instead of an increase was found in most cases. While an Fi of greater 
tillering capacity and yield than its parents resulted from most crosses, there 
were important exceptions, and certain varieties stood out as good or bad in 
vigor of Pi progeny when used as male parent or female or in both directions 
of crossing. Physiolo^cal experiments indicated that Ashby’s explanation of 
hybrid vigor in com Pi’s (E. S. R., 68, p. 602), as resulting solely from the 
greater embryo weight of the crossed grain, was inapplicable to wheat. No 
increase over parental embryo weight occurred. Prom examination of aU 
publi^ed cases it appeared that hybrid vigor occurs preponderantly in crosses 
among parents which are diploid, naturally out-pollinating, and endo^rmic in 
seed. 

Studies on the critical period for applying irrigation water to wheat, 
D. W. Robertson, A. Kezer, J. Sjogren, and D. Kooncb (Colorado Sta. Tech. 
Bui. 11 (1934), PP- 45, figs, ii).— Marquis wheat, irrigated at different stages of 
development compared with no irrigation, distributed irrigation, and enough 
water applied to keep it growing, in eaqperiments covering the period from 
1921 to 1929, required enough moisture throu^out the season to produce normal 
growth. It made its highest yield and used water most efficiently when irri- 
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gated at the Jointing or heading stage with only a 6-in. application. Although 
higher yields and more efficient use of water were obtained when a small quan- 
tity of water was applied at frequent intervals or distributed, such irrigation 
was not considered feasible in field practice. Irrigations made in one year 
were found to have a carry-over effect on the crop in the next year. When 
no water was applied in the second year the highest yield was obtained from 
plats irrigated at the filling stage in the first year ; the second highest yield 
from irrigation at heading; the third highest at Jointing; and the lowest at 
germination. Residual yield was correlated with soil moisture of the preceding 
fall. The root development was shown by root penetration studies to vary with 
the treatments. Fewer roots were found in the third- and fourth-foot depths 
of the heading, blossoming, and filling plats than in the germination, tillering, 
and jointing plats. (See also earlier notes, E. S. R., 58, p. 223; 71, p. 190.) 

HOSTICIEDTTIRE 

[Horticultural studies by the Arkansas Station] (Arkanma 8ta. Bui. 312 
il93i)j pp. 4S-47 ). — ^There are presented the results of studies of the 

chromosome number and behavior and of pollen tube development in the apple, 
The pruning of the apple, and the fertilization of the peach, aU by J. R. Cooper 
and G. B. Wiggans ; the effects of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium on the 
composition of tomato plants, by G. Janssen, R. P. Bartholomew, and V. M. 
Watts; the response of vegetable crops to variation in the soil reaction, the 
pruning and training of tomatoes, and tomato variety trials, all by Watts; 
the disbudding of apple trees in the nursery row, training of peach trees, and 
the causes of uneven ripening in the Concord grape, all by Wiggans ; the fer- 
tilization of the strawberry, the penetration of fertilizers into the soil, and the 
root distribution of the apple, peach, and cherry, all by Cooper ; and the fer- 
tilization of the tomato, cantaloup, cucumber, and watermelon, by Cooper and 
Watts. 

[Horticulture at the Colorado Station] (Colorado Sta. Rpt. 1934, PP- 2d, 
21).— Results are briefly noted from investigations in onion breeding and stor- 
age, development of head lettuce strains resistant to tipbum, and orchard 
management. 

[Horticulture at the Georgia Coastal Plain Station] (Georgia Coastal 
Plain 8ta. BuL 24 (1934), PP. 79-92, 108-115).— Among investigations 

discussed are variety, cultural, and fertilizer trials with tomatoes, water- 
melons, lima beans, asparagus, and other truck crops and variety tests of 
peaches, pecans, plums, pears, grapes, figs, jujubes, blueberries, etc. In addi- 
tion information is presented on studies at the Coast Station at Darien, in- 
cluding fertilizer, cultural, and varietal trials with tomatoes, cabbage, lettuce, 
and snap beans and variety trials with miscellaneous fruit and vegetable 
crops. 

[Horticulture at the Iowa Station] (Iowa Sta, Rpt. 1934, PP* ^39, I40, 132, 
/o4r-162, 163, 164, fiffs, 4). — ^Among studies for which data are reported are in- 
heritance of fruit size and shape in tomatoes, by E. W. Lindstrom; storage of 
gladiolus corms, and breeding of improved varieties of chrysanthemums, carna- 
tions, and amaryllis, both by E. C. Yolz ; methods of propagating apples on their 
own roots, growing uniform stocks for propagation of standard varieties of 
apples, development of desirable new stocks, particularly dwarfing stocks, for 
apples, systems of soil management for apple orchards, adaptation of strawberry 
varieties with special reference to southeastern Iowa, and responses of straw- 
berries to various soil treatments with special reference to southeastern Iowa, 
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all by T. J. Maney and B. S. Pickett; correlation of bound water in apple wood 
with bardiness, and hybridization of black ra««pberries to secure anthracnose- 
immune varieties, by Maney; responses of different varieties of apples to 
different storage temperatures, and effects of continued application of nitrates 
on the composition of apples and their keeping qualities, both by H. H. Plagge ; 
apple breeding and variety studies, by H. L. Lantz, Pickett, and Maney ; pear, 
plum, and cherry breeding, by Pickett and Lantz ; improved varieties of peaches, 
by Maney and Lantz; pruning practices in the grape, by Maney and Plagge; 
propagation of black raspberries and applet, by Pickett, V. T. Stoutemyer, and 
Maney; natural and cool air storages for apples, by Pickett, Plagge, and H. 
Oiese; sweet corn breeding, and asparagus cultui*e, both by E. S. Haber; cu- 
curbit breeding, and the place of fertilizers in a truck crop program for sandy 
soils in southeastern Iowa, both by A. T. Erwin; the possible association of 
vitamin A with nutritional conditions in coleus, by Haber, P. M. Nelson, and 
P. P. Swanson; and varietal studies with beans and tomatoes, by Erwin and 
Haber. 

fHorticnltnre at the Nebraska Station] (A’ebrfl/ffca Sfa. Rpt, 11933], pp. 13, 
/i, 13, 33 j 34} 36, 87), — ^Brief comments are presented on the results of studies 
of pruning of apple trees ; varieties of strawberries and gooseberries ; cultural 
treatments for apples and grapes ; understocks for apples ; development of apple 
i*oot systems ; effects of crown size, duration of cutting period, mulching, salt, 
and depth of planting in asparagus ; and cnltnral, fertilizer, and source effects 
on vegetables. 

Brief comments are also given on the performance at the North Platte Sub- 
station of jack, western yellow, Scotch, and Austrian pines. Black HiU« spruce, 
Russian-olive, hackberry, American and Chinese elms, honeylocust, and Colorado 
blue spruce. Variety tests with vegetables at the Scotts Bluff Substation are 
discussed, and the behavior of American and Chinese elms, boxelder, and honey- 
locust at the Valentine Substation is briefly considered. 

[Horticnlture at the Pennsylvaoia Station] (Pennsylvania 8ta. Bui, 303 
(1934), PP- ^^3 1^3 ^0), — Information is presented on the results of studies on 
the use of synthetic mushroom compost, by J. W. Sinden ; ultraviolet radiation 
for turnips, by H. W. Popp ; lettuce breeding, by M. T. Lewis ; vegetable fer- 
tilization, by W. B, Mack; varieties of edible soybeans, tomatoes, and garden 
peas, by Mack and G. J. Stout; the comparative merits of electricity, manure, 
coal, and kerosene oil for heating hotbeds, by Mack, J. E. Nicholas, Stout, and 
D. 0. Sprague; and winter injury to peaches, cherries, and raspberries, by 
R. H. Sudds. 

[Horticulture at the South Carolina Station] (South Carolina Sfa. Rpt, 
1934, VP- 73-rt7, 112-115, 121, 122, 136-138, 139, 140, figs. .9),— Work at the main 
station included apple pollination and sterility studies, by A. M. Musser and 
P. S. Andrews; factors influencing yield of Pordhook lima beans, vegetable 
variety studies, and breeding of spineless okra, all by Andrews; and the testing 
of a promising new peach (Gage), by Mnsser. 

Studies reported from the Sandhill Substation dealt with variety studies 
with peaches and grapes, by L. B. Scott, and responses of cucumbers and squash 
to calcium, basic slag, and potassium, by H. P. Cooper, Scott, and R. W. 
Wallace. 

The following studies conducted at the Truck Substation are briefly discussed 
by J. M. Jeukins, Jr.; Breeding of garden beans and cabbage; fertilizing of 
garden beans and tomatoes; variety testing of vegetables; time of planting 
bu^ beans; spacing experiments with cabbage; adaptability trials with Sat- 
sumas and other citrus, and varietal trials with strawberries. 

126616—35 3 
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[Horticulture at the BeUe Fourche (S. Dak.) Field Station], B. Aune, 
L. A. Hukst. and A. Osenbbug (U. S. Dept Agr., Tech. But 43 i (1934), pp. 31- 
figs. — Included are reports on te«!ls of various trees and ornamental 

shrubs conducted on dry and irrigated land in cooperation with the Division 
of Dry Land Agriculture and the Forest Service, of apple and plum varieties for 
home orchards, and of vegetable varieties for the home garden. 

Influence of materials and colors upon plant temperatures within bags, 
O. H. Pe^bso^’ (A/no*. Bor. Hoi't. 8cu Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 501-306, fig. 1). — 
Temperature readings taken by the California Experiment Station on tomato 
leaves enclosed in bags (»f glassine, cellophane, white bond paper, manila, and 
muslin indicated that muslin Is effective in lowering temperature, and that 
glassine and cellophane tend to raise temperatures above tliat of unenclosed 
leaves. Colored cellophane bags were slightly cooler than colorless where 
suflBcient leaf tissue was enclosed, whereas in the case of colored bond paper 
bags temperatures were slightly higher. The possible bearing (»f temperature 
differences in the bags on the set of seed is briefly discussed. 

New methods of heating hotbeds, G. J. Stout iRtnal Xeic Yorker, 94 
UPJo), Xo. 5315. p. 83, figs. 2\. — At the Penusylvan’a Experiment Station fi^e 
media, namely, fermenting manure, electricity, anthracite coal, kerosene oil, 
and gas, were compared for heating hotbeds in which were sown cabbage and 
tomatoes. Germination and growth in all the beds were fairly satisfactory, 
with the manure producing somewhat the best plants. The temperatures were 
slightly lower in the kerosene (hot air) and manure heated beds. In the elec- 
trically heated beds resistance cables proved more satisfactory than did Mazda 
lamps. As to costs of operathm, computed on the basis of one sash for 80 days, 
coal (hot water) and kerosene were the most economical when all materials were 
purchased at prevailing prices. The author points out that local variations in 
costs should be considered, and also that the number of beds in oper<ation would 
l»e an important factor in justifying the initial investments. 

[Vegetable production studies by the Coniell Station] ([Vcir ForA'] 
Cornell 8ta. Rpt 1934. PP- 99, 100, 123, 126, 121-129, 130. 131, L72).— Brief 
leports are presented on the following studies: Cabbage breeding, by C. H. 
Myers ; bean breeding, by R. A. Emerson ; celery breeding, by Emerson and S. 
Singh ; premature seeding of onions, by H. C. Thompson, O. Smith, and H. L. 
Cochran ; premature seeding of lettuce, by Thompson and J. E. Knott ; prema- 
ture seeding of spinach, fertilizers for onions, and effect of copper sulfate on 
i olor and thickness of onion scales, all by Knott ; soil reaction for vegetables, 
and fertilizers and manures for asparagus, both by P. H. Wessels; handling 
and storage of vegetables, by Thompson, Knott, H. Platenius, and P. S. Jamison ; 
effect of environmental factors on carrots, by Thompson and W. 0. Barnes ; and 
color development in vegetables, by Smith. 

Machine placement of fertilizers applied to snap beans in Floridla, G. H. 
Sebviss (Fla. State Hoi't. 8oc. Proc., il (193i), PP. 39-^1, pi. D.—Uslng three 
different fertilizer mixtures and nine different placements in relation to seed, 
it was found that in general the best stands, most rapid growth, earliest bloom- 
ing and setting, and largest yields were obtained when the fertilizer was placed 
either in a band 2 or 4 in. to each side of the seed and 1.5 in. below the seed 
level or in a band 8 in. directly below. Seeds failed to germinate when the 
fertilizer mixture was applied at planting in contact with the seed. 

Soil treatment for Brassicae. — I, The effect of sterilisation of the soil 
by mercnric chloride on the seedling growth of brnssels sprouts, R. M. 
Woodman, G. H. Bbenchlex, and F. Hanley iJour. 8oc. Chem. Indus., Chem. 
and Indus., 53 (1934), Xo. 4t PP- SoT, 36T). — ^Determinations at Cambridge Uni- 
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versity of the dry weights of the tops and roots of bnissels sprouts sown in 
boxes of soil sterilized previous to planting with the usual concentrations of 
mercuric chloride solutions indicated that the chemical reduces the weight of 
both tops and roots of the young plants. With low concentrations the roots 
were affected more than the tops, thus distorting the normal root-top ratio. 
With higher concentrations both roots and tops were seveiely affected, the re- 
sulting ratios approximating those of small control plants. 

liOnisiana Copenhagen cabbage: Methods of breeding and description, 
J. 0. Miller (Louisiana 8ta. Buh 260 (1934), PP- 12, figs. 7).— Preceded by an 
account of the selection and breeding methods employed, a description is pre- 
sented of a new strain of Copenhagen cabbage developed at the station and 
named Louisiana Copenhagen. As compared with the usual commercial stocks, 
the new cabbage is distinguished by smaller size, greater compactness, much 
shorter cores, greater uniformity in ripening and type, and much greater re- 
sistance to premature flowering. 

CoUards: A truck crop for Louisiana, J. 0. Miexer (Louisiana 8ta. Bui. 
258 ( 1934)9 PP- 8, figs. 2). — ^Briefly discussing the cultural requirements of 
collards, the author states that breeding studies at the station have resulted in 
the development of an improved strain to be known as Louisiana Sweet collards. 

Crossed sweet com, D. P. Jones and W. R. Singleton (Connecticut State 
Sta. Bui. 861, Sup. (193 i), pp. 13). — In this supplement to Bulletin 361 (E. S. R., 
71, p. 477) comparative yields and brief descriptive comments are presented 
on a large number of sweet corn hybrids and varieties tested at the Mount 
Carmel farm in the summer of 1934. Among the later-maturing corns Golden 
Cross Bantam remained the standard for quality, productiveness, and resist- 
ance to bacterial wilt. 

Yield comparisons of hybrid and open-pollinated varieties of sweet 
com, E. S. Haber (Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron., 26 (1934), No. 8, pp. 704-713 ). — 
Comparisons at the Iowa Experiment Station of commercial stocks of yellow 
and white sweet corns with flrst generation hybrids between selected inbred 
lines showed in most cases marked superiority in yield in favor of the hybrids. 
In addition the hybrids were superior in resistance to various diseases, ripened 
more uniformly, and produced more uniform ears. The variety Country Gentle- 
man was not increased in yield by recombining inbred lines. 

The effect of temperature and photoperiod on the growth of lettuce, 
H. C. Thompson and J. E. Knott (Amer. Soc. Eort. Sci. Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 
507-509). — ^White Boston lettuce plants grown for 1 mo. in houses of approxi- 
mately 40^-50**, G0‘*-70‘’, and 70®-80® P. were divided into three lots and there- 
after grown at temperatures of SO^-OQ®, 60®-70®, and 70®--80". Part of each lot 
was given additional light to a total of 15 hr. daily. At tlie highest temperature 
no heads formed regardless of previous temperature or length of day. In the 
e0®-70® house all plants formed satisfactory heads with both light periods. 
However, under a long day the plants originally exposed to 40®-50® P. de- 
veloped 100 percent of leaf stalks sooner than the 70®-80® lot. In the 50®-60® 
house growth was slow, but all plants, except those that had been in the 
40®-50® chamber, developed satisfactory heads. In this house exposure to 
15 hr. of light increased the size of plants. The results suggest that high 
temperatures during the early stages may be largely responsible for the pro- 
duction of seed stalks in the fall lettuce crop. 

Effect of light and temperature on lettuce varieties [trans. title], W. 
Ruborf and G. Stelzner (Gartenl>auwis8€nschaft, 9 (1934), No. 2, pp. 14/2-153, 
figs. 3).— At the University of Leipzig seedlings of six varieties of lettuce, two 
forcing, two winter, and two summer sorts, grown from seed sown June 25 were 
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eAposed for ditierent periods to day lengths of lC.o, 12, and S hr. The summer 
varieties did not respond to the change in photoperiod, but in the forcing and 
winter varieties abbreviation of the day diminished and even partly removed 
the tendency to shoot to seed. The shorter the photoperiod and the longer 
the treatment period the greater were the effects. The value of the heads for 
eating purposes was greater with 12- than with S-hr. days. The two varieties 
unaffected by day length with respect to seed formation produced heavier heads 
with 12-hr. daj’s. Germinating seeds of the six varieties after holding for 
2 days at 25® C, in filter paper were held in the dark for 10 days at -fS® and 

5®. The below-zero treatment resulted in a retarded development after 
jjlanting in the field and a considerable increase in average weight of heads. 

Sex ratios and fruit production studies in bnsh pumpkins, G. W. Scott 
(Amer, 8oc, Eort, i^eL Proc., SO (1933), pp, 52d-o?5).— Working with White 
Bush Scallop, Zucchini, and Giant Summer Grookneck varieties of Cwufbita 
pepo planted at different dates in May, June, July, and August, the California 
Experiment Station observed no consistent variation in the average sex ratios 
of the different plantings. The weekly ratios of any given planting reached a 
liigh jpoint near the early part of the season and gradually decreased toward 
the end of the flowering period. The daily photoperiod is believed not to have 
been a limiting factor to flower production in these experiments, and it is also 
emphasized that the fruits of these squashes are removed in an immature stage. 
The total weight of fruit per plant increased as they were allowed to attain 
greater maturity. 

Some abnormalities in the flower and fruit of Lycopersicum esculen- 
turn, L. Havis (Amer. Soc. Eon. ScL Proc., 30 (1933), p. 512).— Great variation 
was observed in different varieties of tomatoes with respect to size, diape of 
fruits, and number and form of the flower parts. In one case the stamen con- 
tained six pollen sacs instead of the usual four and two vascular bundles instead 
cf the usual one. 

Factors affecting the production of wrinkled tomato fruits, V. M. Watts 
(Amer. Soc. Eort. fifci. Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 515-517).— Observations at the 
Arkansas Experiment Station on the ovaries of Nittany tomato plants grown at 
mean temperatures of 76.6®, 68.3®, and 58.3® P. showed a definite tendency for 
low temperature to induce fasciation. Hardening of plants by the procedure of 
reducing the water supply resulted also in the fasciation of buds whidi had 
not reached the stage of stamen initiation and led to the conclusion that hai’den- 
ing of any type is inadvisable for the tomato. Further observations on Earliana, 
Bonny Best, Globe, and Marglobe indicated that neither age nor size is a useful 
index to the time of initiation of the first cluster of flower buds, but that the 
number of true leaves over 0.5 in. in length present when the buds are first 
visible with the aid of a hand lens is a reliable index. 

Pruning greenhouse tomatoes, A. P. Dxe (Amer. Soc. Eon. Soi. Proc., SO 
{1933), p. 515)-— Comparing different methods of training greenhouse-grown 
Bonny Best tomatoes, it was found over 4 yr. at the West Virginia Experiment 
Station that plants grown with two main stems so separated that each has 12 
in. of space were more productive than single-stem plants or double-stem plants 
trained to a single upright 

Tomato wrapping and quality, J. B- Edmond (Awier. Soc. Eort. ScL Proc., 
SO (1555), pp. 518, 515).— An examination at the Mississippi Experiment Sta- 
tion of the juices of Marglobe tomatoes, harvested in the green-ripe stage, en- 
closed in standard tomato wrapping paper, and held in ventilated chambers 
at 86® to 96® P. until soft ripe, ^owed that titratable acidity, pH, free reducing 
snl^tances, total solids^ and the ratio between firee reducing substances and acid 
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were much the same as in unwrapped controls. The author suggests that 
Mississippi growers need not fear that wrapped tomatoes will develop poor 
quality provided adequate ventilation is given in transit. 

Pollen germination and development in the watermelon, O. R Poole and 
D. E. POETEB {Amer. 8oc. Hort. ScL Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 52G-530, figs, 2),— 
Studies conducted by the California Experiment Station on sectioned ovaries of 
flowers pollinated at different times showed that the pathway of the pollen 
tubes from the stigma to the ovary was confined apparently to the conducting 
tissues as long as such existed and thereafter along the cavity walls of the 
lobes. Up to 7 hr. after pollination none of the tubes had reached the ovules. 
As to time of day for pollination, it was apparent that the rate at which ijollen 
grains germinated on the stigma was influenced by prevailing temperatures 
and decreased as the temperature increased. The rate of movement through 
the conducting tissues was, however, apparently independent of external 
temperatures. 

Results of sixty years of work of breeding new varieties of fruit, I. V. 
Michijbin (Itogi Bliestidesiatiletnikh Robot po YyvedeniiU Novykh Sortov 
Plodovykh Rastenit ILeningradI: Ogijs SeVkJiosgiz, 1934, 3. ed., rev., pp. 331, 
pis. S3, figs. 255). — ^This, a third and revised edition, discusses the underlying 
principles and technic employed and presents descriptions of new varieties of 
apples, pears, quinces, cherries, plums, apricots, and berries obtained by 
breeding. 

The development of fruit culture in Finland [trans. title], M. Jo&tikra 
(Acta Agr. Fennica, No. 30 (1934), PP- 723, figs. 38; Ger. abs., pp. 112-122 ). — 
Stating that the sour and sweet cherries and the domestica and damson plums 
do not grow wild in Finland but that black, red, and white currants and goose- 
berries may be found endemic in southern Finland, the author traces the intro- 
duction of cultivated varieties of fruits and the development of nurseries and 
orchards. Mortality is said to be excessive, especially in young trees, due to 
the occasional critical winters, but losses were observed to vary with soil 
drainage and nutritional conditions. 

Iodized wraps for the preventiou of rotting of fruit, E. G. Tokeins 
(Jour. Pomol. and Sort. ScL, 12 (1934), No. 4, yp. 311-320).— At the Low Tem- 
perature Research Station, Cambridge, iodine-impregnated paper wraps were 
found to reduce the attack of molds on grapes and tomatoes without impairment 
of appearance or flavor. The rotting of apples, plums, and peaches was reduced 
by wrapping, but certain varieties were adversely affected in appearance and in 
ripening. In the case of green-ripe tomatoes no appreciable increase or de- 
crease was recorded in the respiration nor in the manner in which the rate 
changed. 

[Pomology studies by the Cornell Station] ( INeio York] Cornell Sta. Rpt. 
1934, PP- 112-115). — Studies discussed in some detail include spray residue 
removal, by W. T. Pentzer and D. B. Carrick; a survey of the 1933-^ winter 
injury to fruits, by L. H. MacDaniels and A. J. Heinicke ; a method of differen- 
tiating fruit soils, and nature of soils in the Westfield vineyard area, by J. Os- 
kamp and L. P. Batjer ; hand pollination of fruits, by MacDaniels ; activity of 
leaves of fruit trees, by Heinicke, M. B. Hoffman, and J. G. Waugh ; and influ- 
ence of available nitrogen on root growth, by Heinicke. 

Random notes on fruit tree rootstocks and plant propagation, H. B. 
Tuket and K. D. Beasb (Neto York State Sta. Bui. 649 (1934), PP* 22, figs. 
10). — ^The clonal rootstock U. S. D. A, 227 was found congenial with Baldwin, 
Northern Spy, Macoun, and Early McIntosh but not with Delicious and McIn- 
tosh. There appeared to be no relation between chi'omosome or genetic make-up 
uf the stock and scion and congeniality. 
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WTiereas black raspbei lies rooted very T\ell aud purple varieties occasionally 
from leaf-bud cuttings, red varieties failed to root at all with this method. It is 
believed that success is associated with the presence of root primordia in the 
cuttin;?. 

Stooled quinces from whidii the rooted ^oots were removed in early fall were 
killed by severe winter cold, whereas neighboring undisturbed stocks exhibited 
no injury. Apparently the early defoliation and its influence on food movement 
and reserves was a factor in the injury. 

Peat moss was found an excellent cover for fruit tree seed planted in heavy 
soil. 

The cutting back of dormant-budded roses just above the node immediately 
after planting gave much better results than partial or delayed removal of the 
tops. 

French pears, including seedlings of the horticultural varieties Winter Nelis 
and Bartlett proved to be excellent understocks for Anjou, Bartlett, Kiefter, and 
Seckel. Pyrus ailleryana, P. ussuriemis, and P. serotina were inferior stocks 
except for KiefCer. P. let idae folia gave promise as a superior stock for Seckel, 
Bartlett, and Kieffer but not for Anjou. 

Starting the orchard, T. .T. T.VLBEaiT (Missouri 8ta, Giro, 181 (193 Jt), pp. 16, 
figs, J). — ^Useful suggestions are presented relative to the purchasing of nursery 
stock; handling of the stock; planning, planting, and pruning of young trees; 
early care of young trees; soil management; spraying; protection against 
lodents; etc. 

Apples for north Georgia, J. E. Bailey {Georgia Sta, Circ. 10^ {1935i, 
pp, 3), — ^Helpful information is presented on planting, culture, pruning, spray- 
ing, and other operations. 

Apple understocks [trans. title], I. P. Stoichkov <J. P. Stoitschkoff) 
{God, Sofilsk, Univ., Agron, Lesov, Fakult, (Ann, Univ, Sofia, Facult, Agroii. et 
Sylvie,), 12 il93S-SJ^), pp, 522-546; Ger, aJ)S,, pp. 545, 546).— A discussion is 
presented of the lesults of studies of the root systems of 21 vaileties of apple 
understocks. 13 of one species and 8 of another. Marked variation yvas noted 
in the capacity of the various stocks to root from cuttings. 

Pollination of apples, — ^IQ, Pollination experiments with apples at 
Alnarp 1931—33, E. Johanssox; iV, Relation of pollination to seed 
formation, E. Johansson; V, Compatibility of certain varietal combina- 
tions [trans. title], E. Johansson and G. Oallmab (Sveriges Fomol. For. 
Ars&lcr,, 35 (1934), ^o. 4^ PP- 245-261; Eng. abs., pp, 858-260). — ^Further studies 
at Alnarp, Sweden (B. S. R., 72, p. 337) indicated that most apple varieties 
are unable to produce a full crop without cross-pollination. The Banish variety 
Filippa proved to he a satisfactory pollinizer for many other varieties. Almost 
complete intersterility was again observed in the Ribston X Cox Pomona combi- 
nation. Gravenstein (triploid) X Ribston (triploid) produced poorly, appar- 
ently because of the irregular number of chromosomes. In some instances 
Ontario apples produced in setting experiments w^ere found to be without seeds. 

Cross-pollination trials with bud mutations of the apple, O. Einset 
(Gartenbamoissensehaft, 9 (1934), ^o. 8, pp. 157, 158). — Cros&-pollination ex- 
periments at the Kew York State Experiment Station between various of the 
newer apple sports and their parents showed the expected incompatibility in 
all except one instance, namely. Van Bnren red Buchess crossed with Duchess 
(Oldenburg) and with Baniel red Buchess. The Banid red Duchess X Duchess 
combination set no fruit. These are said to be the first known cases of cross 
fruitfulness between parents and sports. The Van Bnren red Duchess is 
described as somewhat different in shape as well as in color from the parental 
variety. 
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Time during which fruit-bud formation in apples may be influenced in 
the Shenandoah-Cumberland fruit districts, J. li. I^Iagness, L. A. Fletcher, 
and W. W. Aldrich [Amer, Boo, Hort. ScL Proc., SO (1933), pp. 313-31S. 
figs, 2), — ^Beginning in late May and extending until September, branches; of 
York Imperial, Delicious, and Jonathan carrying approximately equal amounts 
of fruit in relation to their foliage were adjusted by fruit thinning to leave 
100 leaves per apple and then ringed to prevent translocation of synthesized 
nutrients. Observations the succeeding spring showed 80 percent or more of 
all growing points forming fruit buds on branches ringed in early June. After 
June 15 there was a slight reduction, and a sharp drop followed where the 
treatment had been delayed until the end of June. There was considerable 
difference in the behavior of varieties and of the same variety in different 
years. Since even on ringed branches with abundant foliage fruit bud forma- 
tion could be influenced for periods of not more than 60 to 90 days following 
blooming, it is suggested that fruit thinning should be done early if effects on 
subsequent fruiting are desired. 

The period of blossom bud differentiation in the Yellow Bellflower and 
Kasseler Reignette apples, J. P. Sfottchkoff B'^lgarsk, Bot. Brush, 

(Bui, Boo. Bot, Biilgarie), 6 (lOoi), pp, llJjr-llG), — Observations on buds col- 
lected from 12-year-old Yellow Bellflower and Kasseler apple trees showed that 
under the environment prevailing at Sofiya (Sofia), Bulgaria, the greater part 
of the buds differentiate during a rather brief period. In the Kasseler 72.5 
percent of the differentiation occurred between July 8 and August 2 and in 
Yellow Bellflower between June 21 and August 8. After August 2 and August 
8, respectively, differentiation proceeded rather slowly to the end. The dura- 
tion of the differentiation period was shorter in sod-grown than in tified trees. 

The seasonal cycles of nitrogenous and carbohydrate materials in fruit 
trees. — ^n. The seasonal cycles of alcohol soluble materials and of carbo- 
hydrate fractions and lignin in the wood, bark, and leaves portions of 
terminal shoots of apple trees under two cultural systems — ^grass plus 
annual spring nitrate and ai*able 'without nitrogenous fertilizer, E. B. 
Smyth (Jour. PomoJ. and Sort, Sci,, 12 (1934), 4, pp. 249-292, figs. 21 ), — 

In this second contribution (E. S. R., 72, p, 479) the author follows the sea- 
sonal changes in alcohol-soluble matter, sugars, starch, hemicellulose, cellulose, 
and lignin in the wood and bark of terminal shoots of Newton Wonder apple 
trees growing in sod and under tillage. In general the cycles for constituents 
in the bark and wood were similar, nor did the cultural methods exert wide 
influence. The grass plat carbohydrate-nitrogen ratio was generally higher 
than that of the cultivated plats. It was the reverse of results secured for 
carbohydrate fractions when considered without reference to nitrogen. Sugar 
and starch contents were consistently higher in the bark than in the wood, thu^ 
supporting the accepted view tliat the bark is the chief organ of carbohydrate 
translocation. Sucrose w^as found to reach a minimum in June and like re- 
ducing sugars reached the maximum at the end of .January. The maximum 
starch was found at the end of October with minimums in January and June. 
There was no complete disappearance of starch at any time. 

Statistical analysis of some causes of yield variations in the variety 
Baldwin, S. R. Levbrixg (Amer, 8oc. Hort. Bci, Proc., 30 (1933), pp, 306- 
308). — Statistical analyses of data collected in 109 western New York Baldwin 
orchards over 40 yr. old showed that of the four factors affecting yield, namely, 
spraying, leaf area, pruning, and soil quality, spraying effectiveness was most 
important. The 2 yr. of the study were characterized by heavy scab and cod- 
ling moth attacks. Following in order of importance are leaf area, soil, and 
pruning. Soil is conceded of greater importance than indicated because of the 
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fact that orchards on good soil arc sprayed more thoroughly and are more 
vigorous. A correlation of — 0.27±0.09 was computed between yield and aver- 
age number of seeds in Baldwin. No correlation ( — 0.09±0.06) was found be- 
tween yield and proximity to Lake Ontario, all orchards considered being within 
10 miles. The size of fruits was highly correlated (0.68±0.03) with yield. 

Leaf weight per spur corr^ated with the yield of the Baldwin apple, 
S. B. Leveeing (Amer, Soc, Sort. 8 cL Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 303-306 ). — ^The 
average oven-dry weight of leaves from 100 spurs, 10 from each of 10 repre- 
sentative trees, was found by the [New York] Cornell Experiment Station 
to be a useful index to the producing capacity of apple orchards. Correlation 
coefficients computed between leaf weights and average yields for a 2-yr. 
period were highly positive. As compared with leaf area determinations, leaf 
weighing was much more rapid and is believed to give as true a picture of 
vigor and possibly also a photosynthetic activity. 

The cost of producing United States standard grades of apples as in- 
fluenced hy orchard practice, H. W. Thubston, Jb., H. N. Wobthlet, F. N. 
Fagan, and J. E. McCobd (Penn. State Hort. X^aoc. Proc., 75 (1934), pp. 57-75, 
figa, 3; ada. in Pennsylvania Sta. Bui 308 (1934), p. 30). — “The cost of pro- 
ducing United States standard apple grades was used as a yardstick for 
measuring the relative efficiency of spraying and dusting on Rome and Baldwin. 
The results of 6 yr. showed a greater margin of profit from spraying than 
from dusting. With Rome this is explained by the combination of lower cost 
of spraying and the higher percentage of packed fruit from the sprayed 
blocks. With Baldwin the lower cost of spraying, together with a favorable 
price for the low grade fruit, made a margin of profit in favor of spraying, 
in spite of a slightly higher percentage of culls.” 

Causes of cull apples, G. C. Schowengebdt, D. G. West, and A. E. Mtjr- 
NEEK (Missouri Sta. Bui. 343 (1936), pp. 22, figs. 9). — ^This is a revision of an 
earier noted bulletin (B. S. R., fl9, p. 56). 

Factors influencing the refrigeration of packages of apples, J. W. Lloyd 
and S. W. Decoeer (Illinois Sta. Bui. 410 (1934), pp. 13-60, figs. Utilizing 
a special apparatus constructed to simulate conditions occurring in refrigerator 
cars but providing accurate control of temperature and air velocity, the authors 
found that lined tub bushel baskets of Grimes Gk)lden apples developed com- 
paratively large temperature gradients between the outer and inner rows of 
fruit during the early part of the cooling period. However, as cooling pro- 
ceeded, the temperatures became more nearly uniform throughout. The tem- 
perature difference between individual apples in a lined tub basket and the 
surrounding air was small. In more open packages, such as wire-bound slat 
crates, the air temperature was lower than that of nearby fruits. As the 
air velocity was increased lowering of the temperature of the fruit was more 
rapid, due apparently to the lowering of the air temperature surrounding the 
fruit. Air v^ocities below 100 ft. per minute were not sufficient to affect the 
rate of air movement within a lined tub bushel basket and did not influence 
the rate of cooling of the apples provided air temperatures remained constant. 
Under comparable conditions, the higher the temperature of the fruit when 
packed the more rapidly the temperature declined. The size of apples was not 
a factor in the rate of cooling in lined tub baskets. As to type of container, 
fruits in lined western boxes and in unventilated corrugated bushel boxes 
cooled more slowly than that in lined tub baskets, and that in the lined tub 
baskets much more slowly than that in wire-bound slat crates. Oil wraps 
delayed cooling. 
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Relation of maturity and handiing of Bartlett pears in the Pacific 
Xorthwest to quality of the canned product, B. D. Ezell and H. C. Diehl 
{JJ. 8, Dept. Agr, Tech. Bui. 450 (1934), PP- ^4, *5). — Stating that Bartlett 

pears held in cold storage for a period of 15 to SO days had better color and tex- 
ture when subsequently canned than did fruit ripened and canned immediat^y 
after haiwest or fruit held longer in storage, studies were made of the proper 
stages of maturity for harvesting and the best temperature for holding pears 
designed for canning. Observations on fruits picked at successive stages of 
maturity, as indicated by the pressure tester, showed that pears intended for 
canning give the best product when harvested between 17 to 15 lb. on peeled 
surfaces. Pears harvested at higher pressure tended to lose weight rapidly in 
tlie ripening room and often wilted noticeably. After removal from cold storage 
a ripening temperature of 70® to 75® P. gave the most rapid and uniform ripening 
and the best product. No effect of soil type on the quality of the canned product 
was established, providing normal growing conditions prevailed. Measurements 
of pears growing in the Yakima and Wenatchee Valleys showed an average in- 
crease in size of approximately 2 percent per day throughout the season. In 
case of light dropping of fruits this size increment often offset the loss. 

Use of copper-sulphate-treated paper in the cold storage of pears, L. W. 
Tiller (New Zeal. Jour. 8cL and Technol., 15 (1934), No. 6, pp. 403-407, figs. 
2). — ^With alternating layers of sound and Botrgtis infected pears, very good 
protection was afforded the sound fruits during 3 mo. of storage at 30® to 32® F. 
by wrapping all fruits in copper sulfate impregnated paper. The controls 
wrapped in ordinary paper were approximately all decayed. 

The relation of leaf area per cherry to physical properties and chemical 
composition, E. L. Overholser and L. L. Olatpool (Qartenl>auioissensohaft, 
9 (1934), No* 2, pp. 95-99). — ^At the Irrigation Substation, Prosser, Wash., the 
thinning of Napoleon cherries so as to leave 0, 0.5, 1, 2, 4, and 8 leaves per fruit 
had little effect on size or quality unless the branches were girdled at the time 
of thinning. Apparently on the unringed branches the translocation of elabo- 
rated nutrients from limb to limb supplied the local shortage. On the ringed 
branches there was a gradual increment in weight, size, and amount of blush on 
fruits as the number of the leaves increased. On the ringed bran^es the fruits 
with no leaves dropped before ripening. Where there were less than two leaves 
per cherry on ringed branches fruit bud formation was sharply reduced. Obser- 
vations on chemical composition showed no consistent effect of leaf adjustments 
on unringed limbs. On the ringed branches the percentages of total dry matter, 
ash, reducing, and alcohol insoluble acid hydrolyzable materials tended to in- 
crease with the number of leaves. At the same time protein and moisture 
percentages tended to decrease. 

Variation in some economically impoi.*tant characters of small fmits 
[trans. title], F. Gruber (Zuchter, 6 (1934), No. 11-12, pp. 29^-296).— Among 
currants Houghton Oastle, Fay New Red, White VersaiQes, Red Versailles, and 
Long Clustered White had outstandingly large fruits. A series of sieves used 
for determining currant size was not always practical in the case of gooseberries 
because of the oval form of the berries in certain varieties. Second- and third- 
generation crosses between European and American gooseberries contained a 
large proportion of small-fruited kinds, suggesting the need of backcrossing to 
the European parent to secure size as well as mildew resistance. Berry size was 
apparently governed by multiple factors. Crosses between the wild strawberry 
and the everbearing strawberry yielded many large-fruited and productive seed- 
lings. A close correlation was observed in the currant between seed' number and 
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fiTiit bize. lu the individual cluster smaller size of the currants at the end of 
the cluster was in most cases associated with fewer seeds. A small seedless cur- 
rant, Seedless Red, was found rather worthless on account of high acidity and 
low vigor. Firmness in strawberries, an important consideration both in ship- 
ping and preserving, was found difficult to measure. However, fair success was 
obtained by determining with a graduated lever and adjustable weights the 
resistance of berries to a round rod. 

Bramble fruits: Raspberries, blackberries, dewberries, I— m iHUnois 
8ta Circ. 427 (1935), pp. 72, pi. 1, figs. 32).— This paper is presented in three 
parts. In part 1, Bramble Culture (pp. 5-i4), A. S. Colby presents general 
information with reference to varieties, culture, propagation, pruning, mulching, 
harvesting, etc. Part 2, Bramble Diseases and Their Control (pp. 44-64), by 
H. W. Anderson, discusses the nature of various diseases and the best Imown 
methods of their suppression. In part 3, Bramble Insects and Their Control 
(pp. 65-72) , by W. P. Flint, comparable infomation with reference to insects 
is given. 

Classification of the species of red currant on a genetical basis [tranb. 
title), N. M. Pavlova (Trudy Prikh Bot., Genet., i Selek. (Bui. Appl. Bot , 
Genet., and Plant Bt ceding), 8. ser., Xo. 2 (1934), PP- 8^-119, figs. 12; Eng. 
ah^.. pp 117-119). — ^Based primarily on the characters of the leaf rather than 
the fruits, the author following 7 yr. of study of about 50 varieties presents a 
classification of currants which is said to add two more groups than were 
proposed by Berger (E. S. R., 53, p. 424) . The shape of the bracts is considered 
especially valuable for distinguishing descendants of the original parental 
species. 

Cross pollinating the cranberry, H. F. Bain (TTis. State Cranberry Groio-- 
€)W Assoc. [Proc.], 47 (1933), pp. 7-11). — Following the observation that the 
McFarlin cranberry is rarely infected sufficiently with false blossom disease 
to interfere with production, numerous crosses were made using McFarlin 
as ovule and pollen parent. Good sets of berries and of seed were obtained in 
most instances. Howes did not prove a good ovule parent with either McFarlin 
or Early Black pollen. Selfing of McFarlin and Early Black resulted in 
decreased berries and seed. The technic of pollination and of handling of 
young seedlings is discussed. 

Two years’ results of fertilizer work ou cranberries, F. L. Musrach 
(IT is. State Cranberry Growers' Assoc. [Proe], 46 (1932), pp. 29-34). — 
Fertilizers applied in June 1931 to Wisconsin cranberry soils had no apparent 
effects on yields of that season. There appeared to be a higher percentage of 
decay on the fertilized than on the control plats. In 1932 in two of the 
exi>erimental bogs fertilizers had no apparent beneficial effect, but in a third 
bog located in northern Wisconsin there was recorded a rather consistent 
response to complete fertilizers. 

Grape varieties with defective flowers [trans. title], M. Kondabev 
(KoNDAREir) {God. Sofihk. Vniv, Apt on. Lesov. Fakult. (Ann. Unir. Sofia, 
Facult. Aifron. et Sylvie.), 12 {1933-34), pp. 689-615; Fr. abs., pp. 613-615 \. — 
None of several treatments designed to influence the nutrition, namely, prun- 
ing, girdling, and blo*^om bud tliinuing to the extent of removing 50 percent 
of the buds, appeared to increase the viability* of the pollen of grapes possess- 
ing short reflexed stamens; in fact, these varieties did not produce any well 
developed berries with normal-api>earing seeds without the benefit of cross^ 
pollination, irrespective of nutritional treatments. Only one variety (Sinia 
Bodlivu) produced completely sterile pollen. In the male variety (Pamid 
Coulard) the ovaries were defective and the pollen very good. Pollination of 
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vaxieties with normal flowers with pollen tahen from varieties with short 
stamens resulted in no fruit, whereas the same varieties crossed with Pamid 
Goulard pollen yi^ded fine clusters with excellent berries. 

The viability of grape pollen [trans. title], E. Wannee {EiiUn Arch., 37 
(1334), pp. 317-363, figs. 4). — A statistical analysis of observations on 10 
replicated lots of 1,000 pollen grains each leads to the suggestion that at least 
700 to 800 grains per test were required to give an accurate interpretation of 
results because of the wide variation in the individual trials. The so-called 
female varieties yielded inferior pollen, but it was impossible to group the 
remaining varieties due to marked varietal fluctuations. The understocks had 
no apparent effect on the viability of the pollen produced by the scion, nor 
did any of the usual commercial manurial treatments exert any material 
effect on the pollen. There was some indication that phosphorus shortage 
had an unfavorable effect on pollen germination. No connection could be 
established between pollen viability and tube length on the one hand and fruit- 
fulness on the other. Grape pollen quickly lost its viability, even when kept 
under dry conditions. 

Maturity standards for the Ohaouch and Battier de Beyrouth grapes 
[trans. title], N. NEDfe.cHEv (Nedeltcheff) and M. Kondabev (Kondabeff) 
(Grod. Sofiisk. U7iiv., Agroin. Lesov. Fakult. (Ann. Untv. Sofia, Factilt. Agroji. 
et Bylvic.), 12 (1933-34)^ pp. 487-304; Fr. ahs., pp. 303. 504). — ^The sugar-acid 
ratios and standards of length and width are given for the berries of the two 
varieties. 

Muscadine grapes: Culture, varieties, and some properties of Juices, 
W. D. Abmstrong, T. a. Pickett, and M. M. Mubphy, Jb. (Georgia Bta. BuL 
183 (1934), PP- 80, figs. 10). — ^In addition to a general discussion of culture, 
pruning, varieties, fruiting habits, etc., the authors present the results of 
chemical analyses of the juice of IS named varieties and 25 numbered seedlings. 
In the 43 lots total solids ranged from 12.82 to 21.32 percent, pH from 8.42 to 
2.96, titratable acidity from 54 cc to 174 cc of n/ 10 NaOH to neutralize 100 cc 
of juice, and tannin from 0.02 g to 0.417 g per liter. Sucrose was found in the 
highest percentage (7.4) in Dulcet, and it was altogether absent from Flowers 
and Memory. Certain varieties, including Hunt, jelled satisfactorily, and 
others, including Thomas, did not. A table is presented showing the estimated 
cost and returns from an acre of muscadine grapes over a period of 10 yr. 

Varieties of the olive [trans. title], A Bobone (An. Inst. Super. Agron. 
[Lishoa'i, 6 (1934), Fo. 1, pp. 48-113, figs. 19). — With data subjected to statis- 
tical analyses, information is presented on the trees, foliage, and fruit of a 
large number of olive varieties growing in PortugaL 

Avocado production in Florida, H. S. Wolfe, L. E. Toy, and A. L. Stahl 
(Florida Sta. Bui. 272 (1934), PP- 96, figs. 31).— This is a general discussion in 
which is presented information on the early history and botany, varieties, 
pollination requirements, cultural requirements, handling the crop, and the 
control of disease and insect enemies. 

Avocado fractional embryo graftage, H. P. Tbattb and E. O. Auohteb 
(Fla. State Sort. Soc. Proo., 47 (1934), pp. 129. ISO).— Again discussing the 
technic of a new propagation method (E. S. E., 72, p. 483), the authors report 
that during the winter months the percentages of success ranged from 75 to 95. 
Among avocados used as scions were Lula, Taylor, McDonald, Winslowson, 
Waldin, Trapp, and Puebla. Seeds of Guatemalan and West Indian races or 
their hybrids gave the best results as stocks. 

How to overcome the alternate bearing of avocados, R. W. Hodgson 
(CaUf. Avocado Assoc. Yearbook, 1934, PP- 90-98).— Based on 6 years* indi- 
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vidual tree records in a block of 150 bearing Fuerte trees, the author suggests 
that the avocado is normally alternate bearing and discusses various practices, 
such as nitrogen fertilization, blossom thinning in the on year, girdling, fruit 
thinning, etc., that might keep avocados in an annual productive condition. 
The experimental work had not advanced sufficiently to draw definite con- 
clusions. 

On the viability of cacao seeds after storage, E. E. Ptke, E. R. Leonabd, 
and C. W. Wardluv {Trop, Agr, [Trinidad'i, 11 (19Si), Xo. 12, pp. 303-307, 
fig. 1). — Observations on cacao pods stored at 50®, 60®, 70®, and 80® F. for 10, 
20, 30, 40, and 50 days showed the greater loss in weight at the higher tempera- 
tures, After 20 days at SO®, when the pods had lost nearly half their weight, 
Ihe seeds were still reasonably viable. Treatments with various antiseptics, 
such as mercuric chloride, formalin, and carbolated vaseline, did not reduce 
materially the losses from latent or incipient infections but did in certain 
treatments prolong the life of the seed and reduce water losses. Temperatures 
below 60® even for short periods were harmf uL 

Influence of fertilizers and soil amendments on citrus trees, fruit pro- 
duction, and quality of fruit, X J. Skixxee, G. M. Bahbt, and A. E. Hughes 
{Fla. fitate Hort. Soc. }7 {19Si\, pp. 9-17).— X comparison in a seedling 

orange orchard located on Norfolk fine sand at Orlando, Fla., of ordinary fer- 
tilizer mixtures of base-forming properties with equivalent amounts of concen- 
trated materials, such as ammonium phosphate, urea, and potassium sulfate, 
possessing acid-promoting properties, showed distinctly in favor of the ordinary 
mixture. Not only were the yields lai^r, but tbe fruits were juicier and 
firmer. 

In an experiment conducted near Lake Alfred in cooperation with the Florida 
Experiment Station eight concentrated fertilizers, seven acid- and one base- 
forming, were tested on Valencia oranges. The yields from the seven acid- 
forming fertilizers were similar, but the single base-forming treatment gave as 
an average over a 5-yr. period 23 percent larger yields than the highest of the 
add-forming fertilizers. Observations show’ed the fruits of the base-forming 
fertilized trees to be juicier and firmer. Other experiments begun in 1931 at 
three Florida locations gave further evidence that the reaction of the fertilizer 
must be considered. 

Manganese sulfate applied to tangerines, oranges, and grapefruits located 
on different soils and in orchards in different conditions of vigor tended to 
decrease the percentage of juice, to increase the i)ercentage of manganese, the 
firmness, size or weight, and the intensity of color of the fruit, and to improve 
the trees with respect to chlorosis. In one test on neutral soil there was less 
manganese in the fruits of the manganese-treated trees. Used in conjunction 
with commercial fertilizers, manganese sulfate increased yields on most of 
the soils. 

Progress report of soil feirtility and fertilizer experiments on bronzing 
of citms, G. M. Bahbt (Fla. State Hort. Soc. Proc., 47 (19S4), pp. - 

In cooperation with tbe Florida Experiment Station the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture applied various fertilizer and soil amendments to soils of citrus 
orchards afitected with bronzing, a condition manifested in advanced stages by 
dead wood, falling leaves, reduced growth, decreased yields, and a change of 
leaf color from green to deep yellow. In general the trees supplied with mag- 
nesium sulfate, calcium sulfate, nitrogen, ground limestone, dolomitic limestone, 
or ground limestone plus manganese sulfate in addition to the usual fertilizer 
^owed tbe greatest improvement. There was found to be a greater content of 
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calcinm oxide and also of organic matter in the surface soil beneath normal 
than beneath bronzed trees. In certain orchards poor drainage contributed 
to bronzing. 

Zinc sulphate as a soil amendment in citrus groves, A F iPIfi 

Estate Sort Soc. Proo, ^7 (1934^^, PP- 33-39). — Although a large number of 
experiments conducted by the Florida Experiment Station showed zinc sulfate 
to be effective in controlling mottle leaf or frenching of citrus, there were in- 
<^tances of no benefit and even of injury. As a result the author warns against 
the promiscuous use of zinc sulfate and adds that the conflicting results ma> 
have been due to the existence of different tjpes of frenching. He points out 
that there are several grades of zinc sulfate, containing different percentages 
of water of crystallization, and that these variations should be taken into 
account by growers. 

The origin of a superior red-fleshed grapefruit, W. H. Friexd {Jour 
JJeredity. 25 {1934). A’o. 9, p. 358). — A. brief account is presented of the dis 
covery in the Rio Grande Valley of a mutant form of Thompson grapefruit 
bearing fruits with a distinct blushed exterior and with a reddish fle^. The 
new variety was named Ruby, and the discoverer has been granted a plant 
patent by the U. S. Patent OflSce. 

Satsnma orange maturity and quality, H. P. Tbatb {Gartcnhauicis^eu- 
schaft 8 (1934), Vo. 3, pp. 385-393, figs, 5). — ^In cooperation with the Florida 
Experiment Station the U. S. Department of Agriculture found, on the basis of 
one season’s work with the Owari and Kawano "Wase oranges, that the fruits 
tended to become more oblate with increasing age. At the same time the spe- 
cific gravity decreased and was correlated negatively with the percentage of 
rind and positiv^y with the percentage of rag and juice. The percentage of 
sugars was correlated positively with the total solids of the juice. Total acids 
and effective acidity of the juice declined with age, hut insipid flavor was 
not developed until December in the case of the Owari orange growing at 
Gainesville. 

Tangelo varieties and their possibilities, T. K Robinsox (Fla. State Hort 
SoG. Proc., 47 (1934), pp. 110-112). — ^Descriptions are presented of four new 
hybrid citrus fruits, namely. Lake, Minneola, Seminole, and Umatilla tangelos, 
all dev^oped at the U. S, Department of Agriculture station at Eustis, Fla. 

Glucosides and minerals in citrus fruits, L. Ty. Gaddtjm (Fla, State Hort 
Soc. Prnr., 47 (1934), pp. 83-85). — ^The Florida Experiment Station found that 
the citrus glucosides are compounds of two different sugars (glucose and rham- 
nose) with a complex organic nucleus (hesperidin and naringenin). Despite 
the bitterness of naringin, the dried refuse from the grapefruit cannery was 
eaten readily by cattle. Among minerals revealed by the spectrographic exami 
nation of citrus fruits were zinc, copper, manganese, boron, cadmium, alumi- 
num, and lead in addition to the obvious calcium, magnesium, iron, etc. In a 
number of cases plants suffering from zinc deficiency also ^owed this lack in 
their ash. The different elements were found to occur in varying amounts In 
different portions of the fruit, and in some cases apparently depended on the 
culture given the orchard. 

A device for measuring the ability of citrus fruits to withstand pressure, 
A. B. Hughes (Fla. State Sort. Soc. Proc., 47 (1934), PP. 27-30. figs. S).— A 
description is presented of an instrument devised by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to measure the pressure exerted by a flexible spring band 0.32 in. 
in width placed midway betweoi the blossom and stem ends at citrus fruits. 
Records taken on oranges, tangerines, and grapefruits from trees treated with 
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manganese sulfate showed the instrument to be effective in recording differ- 
ences in firmness, in this case consistently in favor of the manganese 
treatments. 

Citrns wastage investigations carried out at Zebediela, Transvaal, 
during the seasons 1931 and 1932, T. A. Putteeill and R. Davies (Union 
tiO. Africa Depi. Agr. BuL 128 (1934), pp. .^9).— Among observations were 
that navel orange losses dne to green mold (Penioilliutii digitatum) decreased 
as the season advanced, that fruits packed the same day as picked kept better 
chan when wilted for 10 days, and that washing fruit in a 3 percent solution of 
sodium bicarbonate before packing reduced mold losses. Thymol solution and 
ammonium bicarbonate washes injured the oranges. 

Experimental error in field experiments with pineapples, 0. C. Magistad 
and C. A. pAitDE:^ (Jour, Amer. 8oc. Agron., 26 (1934), Ao. 8, pp, 631-644t figs, 
2 ). — ^Based on investiautions conducted at three different localities on the island 
of Oahu, T. H., the authors report that native soil heterogeneity was such as to 
require 8 replications of plats 1 bed wide and 75 ft. long to measure a 5 percent 
yield difference. It is suggested that plats 3 beds wide with the outer 2 beds 
discarded from computation would be desirable. Increasing the width of 75-ft. 
plats from 1 bed to 6 beds resulted in a decrease in standard deviation of only 
1.58 percent. Increasing the length of 1-bed-wide plats from 75 to 300 ft. 
decreased standard deviation only L43 percent. 

Pollination of the hazelnut [trans. title], E. Johansson (Sueriges PomoL 
For. Irsslcr,, So (1934), Ao. 4, pp. 262-274; Eng. abs., p. 273).— Studies with a 
considerable number of varieties assembled at Alnarp, Sweden, showed that most 
of the filberts are self-sterile but that in general cross-pollination gives good 
results. In those varieties in which the pollen was tested for viability it was 
generally good. Great confusion was observed in the nomenclature of varieties. 
There was considerable evidence of intersterility in certain varietal 
combinations. 

[Ornamental horticulture studies by the Cornell Station] ([New Torlo) 
Cornell i<ta. Rpt. 193 i, pp. 94-96 ). — ^Among studies briefly discussed are the 
effect of soil reaction on the color of hydrangeas, forcing and propagation of 
the hydrangea, and production of cyclamen seed, all by R. C. Allen; photope- 
riodism studies with various flowers, and methods of growing carnations, both 
by K. Post ; Tradescantia as a test crop for soil fertility, by A. M. S. Pridham ; 
growth experiments with pin oaks, and electricity as a source of heat for plant 
beds, both by D. Wyman. 

Application of probable error concept in floriculture, A. M. S. Pbidham 
(Amer. 8oc. Sort. 8ci. Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 594* o95, fig. I).— Studies at Cornell 
University of the variability in gladiolus, chrysanthemum, and other flowers 
indicated the practicability of applying the probable error concept to florlcul- 
tural investigation. 

Moisture in relation to the rooting of cuttings, S. W. Decker (Amer. 8oc. 
Sort, Sci. Proc., SO (1933), pp. o96, 597 ). — Studies at the Illinois Experiment 
Station with carnations, coleuses, chysanthemums, and other floricultural species 
indicated that a lack of moisture in the propagating medium (sand) reduced 
materially the percentage of rooting. 

Influence of media and maturity of wood on the vegetative propagation 
of Camellia Japonica, F. S. Batson (Amer. 8oc. Sort. Sci. Proc., 30 (1933), 
pp. 598-601 ). — Comparing river sand, a mixture of sand and (German peat, 
and German peat as media for rooting cuttings taken in August, December, and 
February, it was found at the Mississippi Experiment Station that the sand and 
the sand-peat mixture were superior to the peat alone. Seasonal differences in 
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rooting were small and inconsistent. In all cases shoots whidi produced a large 
ntimber of roots also produced a greater total length of roots. 

Forcing gladiolns, VT. E. Loomis (Amer. Soc. Soi't 8cL Proc., 30 (1933), 
pp, 585-588) — Studies at the Iowa Experiment Station indicated that storage 
and soil temperatures of 2o®-40® C. (77®-104® F.) are successful for forcing 
the germination of gladiolus corms. Acceleration vailed from 2 Ti-eeks for 
moderate treatments late in the season to 4 mo. for recently-dug corms. Ethy- 
lene treatments after moderate, high-temperature exposure were effective with 
Halley and certain others but not with Alice Tiplady, Chemical treatments 
which did not increase the sucrose content of corms did not stimulate flower- 
ing. Although Arlon and Tiplady corms blossomed in January and February 
at Ames with normal daj light, Halley would not blossom before April 1 without 
supplemental light. 

Preliminary report on breeding rust resistant snapdragons, H. E. 
White (Am€i\ 8oc. Sort, 8ci, Proc., SO (1983), pp, 589, 590). — Starting with 
rust-resistant strains of undesirable flower characters, crosses were made at 
the Massachusetts Experiment Station of one such strain with 10 different 
commercial varieties. Observations on the resulting Pi, Pi, and F. seedlings 
indicated that inheritance of rust resistance is apparently controlled by a domi- 
nant factor, and that resistance tends to stay with white and yellow colors, 
suggesting linkage. Complete susceptibility was obtained in crosses between 
different commercial varieties. Selected resistant strains withstood direct 
inoculation. 

Pollen analysis for rose-breeders, E. W. EeTiANSON (Amer. Rose Ann., 193 'f, 
pp. 63-68, figs. 6). — During the examination of the pollen of native American 
roses there was observed an average of about 20 percent of empty grains in 
all species except Rosa aeirularis and R. palustris, which showed only 10 per- 
cent of poor pollen. The author discusses the probable causes of sterility in 
the rose and indicates how determinations may be made microscopically. The 
relation of chromosome numbers to fertility and sterility is discussed. 

Effects of prolonged storage on forcing qualities of summer-budded 
roses, P. P. Weinasd and S. W. Decker (Ulinois 8ta. Bui. 409 (1934), PP- 10 ) • — 
Lots of Matchless, Pemet. Rapture, and Rose Hill rose plants budded by a 
commercial firm in summer and dug and stored before the buds had started 
into growth were received by the station on March 18, April 15, May 15, and 
June 15. The number of plants lost in starting was progressively greater with 
the lengthening of the storage period, being 17, 20, 23, and 28 percent, respec- 
tively. In many plants shoot growth was notably stronger than root gi’owth, 
particularly in the later lots, indicating that prolonged storage was more injuri- 
ous to roots than buds. Paraffining had little or no effect in preventing losses 
in late-planted stock. Of the four roses, Pemet suffered the greatest losses. 
In general, the results suggested that normal yields may be expected from 
plants which become established in the greenhouse beds, even though started 
relatively late. 

Some effects of storage on flowers in various gases at low temperatures 
on their keeping qualities, L. E. Longley (Amer. 8oc. Sort. 8ci. Proc., SO 
(1933), pp. 607-609). — ^At 33® to 34® P. and in an atmo^here containing 8 and 
10 percent CO 2 rose and carnation flowers did not keep appreciably better than 
the controls. In the Briarcliff rose the CO* retarded the opening of the buds 
and enhanced the color slightly. The flowers were somewhat softer in the COs 
lots. A concentration of 25 percent COs did not give good results. Sosi in 
1 part per 2,000,000 of air improved the keeping of carnations, and promisiug 
results were secured also with HsS. Roses with stems in 10 percent sugar 
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solution and in an atmosphere of 10 percent CO 2 were slower in opening, but 
the petals were deformed. With the same treatment carnations did not keep 
as ^^ell as in water. 

Propagation of erergreens under different temperatures at different 
times of the 5 ear, G. B. Dx^rham jSfoc. 8ci. Proc., 30 (1933), pp. 

SOZ-GOOj . — ^Bottom heat supplied by lead-inMilated cables was found at the 
Bhode Island State College to be beneficial in the rooting of many different 
evergreens, including Thuja, Junipcruit, Taj. us, Etiopymus, Ilex, Rhododendron, 
Kalmia, and Azalea, There was observed a positive correlation between the 
amount of starch present in the cuttings and the rate of callusing and also of 
rooting. The type of cut had no apparent effect on the percentage of rooting. 
Overhead heat was of no benefit in rooting. 

Growth experiments with shade trees, D. Wtman (yatL Shade Tree Gonf. 
Proc., 9 (1933), pp. 37-4^1 • — Observations on pin oaks carefully graded for 
uniformity in size and planted loosely, roughly, and with care showed that the 
manner of planting is important in spring but has little significance in autumn, 
apparently because of physical changes in the soil during winter. Losses in 
fall-planted and spring-planted trees were 1C.5 and 9.5 percent, respectively. 
The pruning of lower branches from newly-set trees tended to reduce new 
growth sharply. Fertilizers applied in crowbar holes at the time of planting 
liu<l no effect on growth or foliaire color the first season, apparently because of 
the distance from the feeding roots. The second season nitrogen fertilizers 
had a decided stimulating effect. None of the fertilized trees showed chlorosis 
exhibited by several of the controls. 

Recent developments in the Cornell shade tree experiments, D. Wyman 
\yatl Shade Tree Conf. Proc., 10 (IBSi), pp. lil-f 14). —Further records taken 
on pin oaks growing at Cornell University showed that the removal of the 
lower limbs at the time of planting reduced growth the second season after 
planting. Tree«! which received fertilizer in 1932 and none in 1933 made decidedly 
more growth than comparable trees which were never fertilized. As little as 

O. 5 lb. of ammonium sulfate per tree applied in holes in the soil about the 
base of the young trees caused injury imless the application was divided into 
installments. 

F0&EST&Y 

[Forestry studies by the Arkansas Station] (Arkansas 8ta. Bui 312 
pp. 47, 4S».— Data are reported on the following projects by L. M. 
Turner: Water and mineral requirements of seedlings of Finns echinatct and 

P. taeda; planting experiments with black locust, catalpa, Osage-orange, 
black walnut, sweetgum, tulip poplar, paradise tree, and western yellow and 
Scotch pines; root studies with P. echinata and P. taeda; and land utilization 
studies with respect to value for forestry purposes. 

[Forestry at the Iowa Station] (lotca Sta. Rpt. 1934, PP- t2, I5S).— Brief 
reports are presented on the following projects: The treatment of black locust 
seed to increase germination, by R. H. Porter, B. 0. Brown, 0. M. King, and 
G. B. MacDonald, and tests of Douglas fir for planting under different soil, 
moisture, and climatic conditions, by MacDonald. 

[Forestry studies by the ComeU Station], J. M. Spajeth (IRew York] 
Uomell Sta. Rpt 19$4, pp. 97, ^ 8 ).— The following projects are discussed: 
Improved practices In the production of forest planting stock; establishment, 
culture, and development of forest plantations; and methods of killing trees 
to prevent production of root suckers and sprouts. 
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[Forestry at the Pennsylvania Station] {Pemsylvania 8ta, Bui, 308 (1934)9 
pp, 18, 19), — A. brief review is presented of studies of rep^ents fbr treating 
forest seeds to prevent their consumption by squirrels, chipmunks, and mice, 
by A. O. McIntyre and V. E. Haber ; the variation in the composition of sap 
trom individual maple trees, by McIntyre and H. O. Triebold ; and of the effects 
of seveie drought on the tree composition of Pennsylvania forests, by J. A. Fergu- 
son and McIntyre. 

The original forest types of southern New England, S. W. Bbomiet 
{Ucol, Monog,, 5 (1935), 1, pp, 61-89, figs, 8). — ^Based on writings of the 

early colonists and on a study of geogra^ic and environmental features, the 
author attempts to reconstruct the original forest flora of southern New 
England. Annual burning by the Indians tended to restrict the species, except 
In the swamps, to fire-resistant forms such as the oaks. On the basis of 
physiographic factors the author divides southern New England into three 
major forest regions, namely, oak, white pine, and northern forest. Heavy pas- 
turing, chestnut extermination, and drastic cutting of white pine have been 
factors in changing the forest flora. 

Forest-type studies in the Adirondack region, O. O. HEiMBtrBGEB ([Neia 
Yorifc] Cornell 8ta, Mem. 165 (1934), PP» 192, figs, 14)* — ^In attempting to 
classify the forest lands of the Adirondack region on the basis of ground 
\egetation, the relation of forest type to site quality and site-determining 
factors was studied by field observations on topography, geology, drainage, soil 
profile, and humus layers and by laboratory tests on soil texture, content of 
available lime, acidity, and nitrification. It was observed that differences in 
drainage conditions and in the geolc^cal origin of the soil are of primary 
importance in the distribution of the flora. Based on differences in the flora, 
the soils, and the forests, the Adirondack area is subdivided into three major 
floristic provinces — ^the subalpine, comprising the upper forested slopes; the 
western, occupying the major part of the region ; and the eastern, represented 
by the valleys of the extreme eastern section. For each of the three areas a 
set of forest types was established and is discussed in detail. Three, 9, and 10 
subtypes are designated for the subalpine, western, and eastern provinces, 
respective. 

The silvicultural adaptations of the several regions are discussed and show 
in general that the western province is for the most part well adapted to the 
growing of red spruce and other economically valuable softwoods, the eastern 
province to white pine, and the central more mountainous area to a mixed 
forest. The occurrence of muU iu the Adirondack area is said to indicate 
usually a site too rich for red spruce. Supplemental data, precipitation, tem- 
perature, species compo^tion, and various types and subtypes are appended. 

The relation between tree size and mortality caused by fire in southern 
Appalachian hardwoods, E. F. Mc0.abthy and I. H. Sms (Jour. Forestry, 
33 (1935), No. B, pp. 155-157, fig, 1). — Stating that forest fires in the southern 
Appalachian region usually destroy a larger proportion of the younger than 
the older trees, curves are presented showing the relation between size of trees 
and mortality for fires of 10 degrees of severity. In view of the variability 
and intmisity of forest fires in hardwood stands of this area, the need of 
evaluating intensity is stressed, and a method of rating is suggested by the 
authors. 

Rainfall and hemlock growth in New IBCampshire, G. J. Lyon (Jour. 
Forestry, 33 (1935), No. B, pp, 16B-168, figs. S).^— Microscopic examination of 
the rings of cross sections of two hemlock trees secured from a cutting oH 
virgin timber near Wakefl^d, N. H., showed that for nearly three centuries 

126610—86 1 
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there had been a marked correlation in growth rates in tlie two trees. An 
examination of rtdnfidl records from a nearbj station dating back to 1S57 
revealed a close relationship betw’een growth increment and grow’ing season 
rainfall This was particularly manifested in di’ought or notably wet years. 
That temperature wa> not a highly important influence was shown in the fact 
that the historicallj cold summer of 1816 did not aflEect noticeably annular 
increment. 

Effect of flower production on rate of growth of vegetative shoots of 
longleaf pine, L. J, Pessin {Science, SO {103 i). No. 2017, pp. 363, 364 ). — ^An 
evamination of the teiminal growth of longleaf pines of about 25 yr. of age 
showed that the shoots bearing staminate strubili were relatively short as 
compared with tho^e bearing pistillate strobili or none. Measurements of 
labeled shoots in the 1931 season showed the xflstillate to make approximately 
twice the growtli of either the vegetative or staminate shoots, and to suffer no 
mortality trom imsect attack as compared with 6 and 31 percent, respectively, 
tor the other two groups. The possibility that the production of pistillate 
strobili stimulates shoot development is conjectured. 

Release of young Norway pine from aspen competition (Jour. Forestry, 
33 il03oi. No. 2. pp. 174. 17^^. — ^Relea^e cuttings made m 1931 in a Norway 
pine iilantation established In 1915 on the Superior National Forest (Minnesota) , 
and which had become weedy with aspen and brush, resulted in greatly in- 
creased diameter growth. On the completelj released plat the Norway pine 
made nearly 2.5 times the growth of the control trees. With partial release 
the gain was 1 5 times the control. Height growth was benefited to a lesser 
extent. 

Cape Cod pitcli pine: Its resistance to gipsy moth defoliation and its 
advantages as a forest tree, R, O. Hvul (Jour. Forestry, S3 (1935), No. 2, 
pp. 169-172, fif/. 1\. — ^Results ot a study of the comparative growth of pitch 
pine and associated species on Cape Cod areas severally attacked by gipsy 
moth^ indicated that the pitch pine is more resistant to injury than any other 
native species. Since the tree is also resWant to fire and salt spray damage and 
is long lived, it is considered \aluable for planting in the region. 

Koa reproduction after fire, C. S. Judd (Jour. Forestry, 33 (1035), No. 2, 
p. 176 K — ^Three mo. alter a tire had swept over an area in Hawaii koa seed- 
lings were found ranging in height from 4 to 11 in. Especially in the vicinity 
of old trees, wherever the mineral soil was expf»sed by the fire the koa seedlings 
were very abundant. 

A movable, constant-orientation, lookout mapboard, L. H Reineke 
iJour. Forest)}/. 33 tl03Jf, No. 2, pp. 133-136, figs. 2\.—An effective method of 
mounting mapboards is discus^ied which employs a system of three or more, but 
preferably fimr, metal links or double-end cranks, one end of each pivoting at the 
corners of a rectangle laid out on a stationary table top or pedestal and the 
other ends pivoting at the corners of an identical rectangle laid out on the 
under side of the mapboard. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS 

[Plant disease studies in Arkansas] (Arkanhws 8ta. Bui. $12 (1934), PP* 
4S-Si).'—The results are summarized of studies on resistance to wilt (FusarHm 
msinfectum) in cotton varieties, its nature, and the influence upon it and upon 
“rust” (potash hunger) of various fertilizers, by V. H, Toung and J. O. Ware; 
on the etiology and control of “ sore shin ” and other types of damping-off of 
cotton seedlings, including cotyledonary attack by Bacterium maVoacearum, 
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through the use of seed treatments, by Young ; on fire blight of apples and pears 
and the use of bordeaux mixture for its prevention, on the relative effects of 
leaf hoppers and bordeaux sprays in tip and margin burning of potato leaves, 
and on the Sclerotimi rot of cantaloups, potatoes, and other plants, all by H. E. 
Eosen ; on seedling blights of rice {Fusarium, Rhissoctonia, Belminthosporium, 
Pythittm, and Sclerotium) and their reduction by seed treatment and on rice 
smut (Tilletia horrida), both by E. M. Crulley ; stem rot of rice (Leptosphaeria 
salvinii), a closely related rice fungus (E. siffmoideum irregiilare), and the 
sclerotial disease of rice (8, hydrophilum) , by Cralley and B. C. Tullis; the 
effects of rice straw and irrigation methods on the straighthead of rice, by 
Cralley, L. G. Kapp, and Tullis ; and on timber rotting fungi of Arkansas, by 
D. Swartz. 

[Plant disease studies in Colorado] {Colorado Sta, Bpt 1934, pp. 9, 11 ). — 
Brief reports are included of work on the control of bacterial wilt and winter- 
killing in alfalfa ; testing peppers and related plants for resistance to PhytopJi- 
thora capsioi wilt; field spraying for the control of purple blotch of onions; 
cultural control of crown rot and damping-off of pyrethrum caused by PliytopJtr 
tnora sp. and Pythium sp., respectively; Canada thistle wilt {Sclerotinia sclero- 
tiorum) ; control of a Sclerotinia on Chinese elm seedlings by sanitation ; and 
on mosaic of peaches in the Palisade district. 

[Plant disease studies at the Georgia Coastal Plain Station] {Georgia 
Coastal Plain Sta. Bui. 24 {1934), PP- 99-106, figs. 3). — ^Brief reports are given 
of the results of studies on the varietal susceptibility of tobacco to root knot 
and dovniy mildew, the relation of cultivation practices and crop-rotation tests 
to tobacco root knot, and tests on tobacco mildew (blue mold) control by sulfur 
and copper sprays and by maintaining high temperatures. 

[Plant disease studies in Iowa] {Iowa 8ta. Rpt 1934, PP- 64-^6, 74-76, 78, 
79, 153, 154, fiO- f). — Brief reports are given on the following investigations: 
Biology of Bacterium inaidiosum in its relation to alfalfa wilt, by C. S. Eeddy 
(p- 6^) » inheritance of resistance to Basisporium ear rot and seed rotting, 
and the relation of these characters to pH, by Eeddy and E. W. Lindstrom 
(p. 64) ; development of a watermelon resistant to anthracnose {ColJetotricKum 
lagenarium), as well as to wilt, by D. V. Layton (p. 65) ; breeding and selec- 
tion of strains of watermelons more resistant to Fusarium niveum wilt, by 
J. J. Wilson (pp. 65, 66) ; physiological specialization and parasitism of crown 
rust of oats {Puccinia coronata avenae) (pp, 66, 67), and production of new 
strains of oats resistant to crown rust by s^ection and hybridization (p. 67), 
both by Murphy; control of seed- and soil-borne diseases, including virus 
diseases of the potato, by Eeddy (pp. 67, 68) ; the spread and effects of leaf 
spot {Gercospora hetioola) of sugar beets, by W. J. Henderson (p. 68) ; effects 
of environment on the persistence of C. J>cticola in the soil, by 8. M. Dietz 
(pp. 68, 69) ; add soils in relation to seedling diseases of sugar beet caused 
by species of Plioma, RJiissoatonia, PytMum, etc., by Eeddy (p. 69) ; breeding 
and selection of lacope (an early cabbage) for resistance to cabbage ydlows 
[jP. conglutimms'), by Wilson (p. 69) ; development and testing of dust fungi- 
cides for control of seed-bome smuts of oats, by Eeddy (pp. 69, 70) ; treat- 
ment of sweetpotato seed stock to reduce stem rot, by Wilson (p. 70) ; varia- 
tions in pathogenidty of cedar apple rust {Gymnosporangium juniperi-virgin- 
ianae) in Iowa (p. 70), and control of Bacterium prtini canker of cherry 
nursery stock, control of apple scab {Venturia inaeqvalis), and comparison 
of bordeaux mixture and lime-sulfur for dierry leaf spot control (pp. 70, 71), 
both by G. L. McNew; effect of increased COs on $pore germination in Asper- 
gillus fiavus, PemdlUum humieola, and Spicaria divaricata, by J. C. Gilman 
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(p. 71> ; barley seed infections and seed treatment of barley and wheat, by 
R H. Porter, E. O. Brown, and C. M. King (w 'i'l, *^2) ; morphology and cytol- 
ogy of wilt-resistant strains and varieties of melons, by L. M. Weetman (p. 
73) ; control of onion seedling blight and bnlb rot, by I. E. Melhns and Hen- 
derson (p, 74) ; factors influencing nodal infection of com by Ustitago seae, 
by Melhns and G. N Davis (pp. 74, 75) ; relation of soil moisture to soil 
infection of com by JDiplodia zeae and prevention of seedling blight by seed 
treatment with extract from D. zeae. by Melhus (p. 75) ; physiological response 
of the growing plant to chemical treatments of seed com (p. 75), and patho- 
genicity of Basisporium gallarum to corn (pp 75, 76), both by Reddy; mer- 
curial treatment of flaxseed, by Reddy and L. C. Burnett (p. 76) ; a mosaic- 
like disease of the American elm, Cytospora and DothioMza cankers of Populus, 
ash canker, and myeological survey of the tree diseases of Iowa, by Reddy, 
McNew, Davis, Melhus, and G. C. Decker (pp. 78, 79) ; and control of white 
pine blister rust in Iowa, by G. B. MacDonald, C. J. Drake, and Melhus 
(pp. 153, 154). 

[Plant disease studies in Nebraska] (Xehraaka Bta Bpt 11933}, pp. 14, 
2-ir-27). — ^Brief reports are included on investigations of spray materials for 
apple scab and apple black rot control; environmental conditions influencing 
the development of stem rust of wheat in the absence of an alternate host; 
the testing of alfalfa varieties and strains for wilt resistance and resistance 
to freezing damage; potato scab and FuBarium wilt of potato in relation to 
Infection from the soil and the factors which influence it; spraying for the 
control of cherry leaf spot disease (Cocoomuces JiiemaliB) ; and bacterial 
halo blight and bacterial wilt of garden beans in Nebraska. 

[Plant disease studies by the Cornell Station] ([Neu? TorJz} Coniell Bta. 
Rpt 1934, pp* iW-JJi).— Brief reports are given on the results of studies on the 
following subjects: Factors affecting the efficiency of potato spraying, hy 
F. M. Blodgett, E. O. Mader, R. B. McCormack, O. D. Burke, et al. ; control of 
scab, Rhizoctonia, and pitting of potatoes, and resistance of potato varieties 
to scab {Actinomyces), by Blodgett, C. F. Taylor, and E. K. Cowan; the 
natural transmission of vims diseases of the potato, by K. H. Pemow ; potato 
yellow dwarf, by D. M. Black; fire blight and winter injury, and spraying 
with bordeaux mixture for the control of fire blight of apple, pear, and quince 
in the bloom, both by E. M. Hildebrand; a study of lime-sulfur and substi- 
tute fungicides Tot the control of apple scab in western New York, by W. D 
Mfils, Hildebrand, and A. B. Burrell; effect on set of frait of spraying fruit 
trees while in bloom, by Hildebrand et al.; the control of the brown rot 
disease of stone fruits, and studies on the seasonal development of the pear 
scab pathogen (Tenturia pyrina) in relation to weather conditions and the 
seasonal development of the trees, both by Mills ; bacterial leaf spot of cama 
tion (Phytomonas woodaii), by C. B. F. Gutennan and W. H. Burkholder, 
mosaic and leaf scorch of narcissus and their control, by F. A. Haasis et al ; 
cutting rot of geraniums, and bacterial eorm rot of cyclamen, both by D. L. 
Gill; aster rust and its control, by Guterman; Rectria canker of basswood 
and other hardwoods, and foliage and other diseases of poplar, both by D. S. 
Welch; control of onion smut {Vroeystis cepiiJae) with formalddiyde dust, 
and development of a forcing tomato resistant to Cladosporium leaf mold, all by 
A. G. Newhall; and sanitation and spraying for control of bli^ts on frame- 
grown celery, by M. B. Linn, 

[Plant disease studies in Pennsylvania] {Pennsylvmia Bta. Bia. 308 
(1934), pp. 15, 16).— Brief reports are given on the results of investigations 
on potato breeding for resdstance to degenerative diseases, by E. L. Nixon; 
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and the control of tobacco wildfire with bordeanx mixture and PUysalis 
virffiniana as a wild host, and mushroom truffle and its control, both by 
W. S. Beach. 

[Plant disease studies in Sonth Carolina] (South Carolina 8ta Rpt, 1934, 
pp. 33-35, 36S8n 39, 4^-44/ ^04, 105, 136, figs. 5). — ^Brief reports are given on 
the following studies: Seedling diseases of cotton caused by the anthracnose 
fungus Colletotrichum gossypii. damping-off of cotton by Pythiunv ulfimum, and 
the effect of nematodes (ApheJenchoides parietinus) on cotton seedling growth, 
all by C. H. Arndt ; tobacco downy mildew (blue mold) and its control by heat, 
forced air ventilation, and spraying, by G. M. Armstrong, C. B. Sumner, and 
IV M. Lunn; and bean seed treatment for damping-off and root rot caused by 
Pythium and Fusarium, the infiuence of fertilizers on root rot, and the control 
of powdery mildew of beans by sulfur, lime, and colloidal clay, by W. D. Moore. 

Phytopathological notes: Contributions on plant diseases due to fungi 
[trans. title], J. B Mabchioxatto (Rev. Facult. Agron. La Plata, 3. ser.. 19 
(1933), No. 3, pp. 407-426, figs. 12 ). — ^The author describes and presents photo- 
graphs showing the symptoms of citrus anthracnose, sycamore anthracnose, 
Dothiorella canker of poplar, Phoma canker of peach, Ciffospora clie-back of 
fruit trees, pepper anthracnose, barley scald, Heterosporium of oats, Botrytis 
blight of peony, melanose of citrus, mandarin rot, Rhizootonia disease of sugar 
beet, Ascodhgfta spot of peas, Coniothyrmm of rose, Crihlerella disease of wheat, 
and Septoria on poplar. 

Our work on plant diseases, G. O. Ocfemxa (Philippine Agr., 23 (1934), No. 
5, pp. 407-475, figs. 2 ). — ^The work of the department of plant pathology of the 
College of Agriculture of the University of the Philippines since its establish- 
ment is reviewed, and the results are briefly outlined of investigations on the 
etiology of coconut bud rot (Phytophihora palmivora), on bunchy top of abaca, 
Fiji disease of sugarcane^ and sugarcane mosaic. 

Conference on co-ordination of agricultural research and plant protec- 
tion (NairoU: Oovt., 1934, PP- Ed]-f56)- — This is a report to the Conference 
of Governors of British East African Territories of a conference held at the 
Amani (Tanganyika) Research Station, February 12-15, 1934, to consider the 
coordination of East African research on coffee and on the diseases and pests 
of coffee and other crox>s, and also to consider the possibility of developing a 
coordinated policy relating to plant protection regulations both as applied to 
plant importations from external sources and to exchange of plant materials 
between the East African Territories. 

In respect to plant protection, the conference approved the outlines for a 
uniform plant protection ordinance (Appendix VI) and adopted a schedule of 
plant imports (Appendix VII), listing five classes, namely, (1) total exclusion, 
except by special permit granted by the directors of agriculture and the director 
of the East African Research Station, in agreement; (2) permitted to be im 
ported only through a central quarantine at the request of any one of the above 
officials; (3) permitted to be imported by any one of these officials; (4) per- 
mitted to be imported only under permit previously obtained; and (5) per- 
mitted to be imported without permit, but subject to im^ection, and, if held 
necessary, treatment and quarantine (local or central). The last class In- 
cludes all seeds and all fruits and vegetables for consumption not listed under 
the previous classifications. 

Uniformity in rules, forms used, and in instructions to inspectors was urged. 

Regarding resistance and acquired immunity in plants [trans. title], R. 
A. lu LmcBXABN Abbiens (LamdbouwJo. Ti}dschr. {Aimterdam], 46 (1934), 
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Xo^. o62. pp. ol4-^33; 563, pp. 551-561 ) .—The author discusses recent contri- 
butions to the subject 

Virus diseases of plants: A bibliography, D. Atanasoef (Solly a (Sofia): 
Soudojnik Ptg. Co., 193i, pp. The first section lists works on 

fundamental problems, the second lists works covering more than one virus 
disease, while the rest of the book gives the literature arranged alphabetically 
by author under each of 5i families, or their subdivisions, with a final section 
on Insect vectors of vimses, followed by an author index. Probably 4,000 refer- 
ences to literature from the eighteenth century to 1933 are included. 

Notes on the rusts of Pennsylvania, H. W. Thiibstos, Jn, and W. L. 
White (Penn. Acad. Sci. Proe., 1 (1933), pp. 140-143).— Eleven species not 
previously recorded from this State are listed, and notes are given on others 
collected for the Pennsylvania Experiment Station. 

The microcyclic species of Puccinia on Solannm, F. D. Keen (Mycologia, 
25 (1933), Xo. 6, pp. 43o-Ul> pi- 1).— This is a contribution from the Pennsyl- 
vania Experiment Station. 

Studies on a lethal principle effective in the parasitic action of Tri- 
choderma lignomm on Bhizoctonia solani and other soil fungi, B. 
WnNDLDfG (Phytopathology, 24 (1934), Xo. 11, pp. 1153-1119, figs. d). — ^In 
work at the California Citrus Experiment Station, the filtrate from cultures of 
a pigmented strain of T. lignorum isolated from Citrus proved lethal to B. 
solani. The lethal principle appeared to be excreted by the young hyphae 
only. It decomposed rapidly in air, the rate increasing with the pH and being 
retarded by low temperatures. It was not completely destroyed either by boiling 
or by anaerobic conditions. The parasitic activity of TricJioderma against 
Bhizoctonia was influenced by external factors in much the same way as was 
the secretion of the lethal principle in culture. 

Not all cultures acted alike in respect to the influence of pH on parasitic 
ability. Good control of damping-off of CUrtts seedlings due to B. solani was 
secured by adding Trichodema spores to a suflSiciently acid, sterilized soil. 
T. kdningii and T. aWum. as well as all isolates of T. lignorum tested, were 
found to attack the Bhizoctonia. T. lignorum was also capable of para- 
sitizing R. hataticola and Ar»ifZ?aria mellea. 

Crosses between sexually bipolar and multipolar species of smuts [trans. 
title], R. B.vrcH (Ztschr. Induktive Ahstam. u. Tererhungslehre, 67 (1934), Xo. 
2, pp. 242 - 24 - 7 ).— Tlie re.‘«ults are reported of experiments which included the 
bipolar Ustilago grandis, U. avenae, V. horded, U. hromivora, and U. perennans, 
and the multipolar species U. zeae, Sphacelotheca schjceinfurthiana, 8. pamcir 
miliacei, V. longis&ima, and V. hypodytes. Except for the last mentioned, sexual 
reactions were obtained with all these species. The theoretical implications 
from a genetic standpoint are discussed. 

The standing of two species of Uromyces on Panicum, H. W. Thurston, 
Je. \31ycologia, 15 (1933), Xo. 6, pp. 4i2~445, figs. 2).— This is a contribution 
from the Pennsylvania Experiment Station. 

The influence of various copper-containing fungicides on the transpira- 
tion rate, J. D. Wilson and H. A. Runnels (Ohio Sia. Bimo. Bui. 172 (1985), 
pp. Continuing studies on the effect of bordeaux mixture on trans- 

piration already reported (E. S. R., 72, p. 490), the authors tested 24 cop- 
per-containing fungicides in comparison with bordeaux mixture for their effect 
on transpiration, using the sensitive coleus plant for this purpose. The technic 
used was the same as in the earlier experiments. Uniform plants in 0.5-gaL 
tinned cans were placed on a rotating table, their transpiration rate determined 
for 2 days before treatment, then again for 2 days after a portion of th em 
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had been treated with bordeaux mixture 4-6-o0 and other lots with materials 
to be compared, an unsprayed set of controls being left. 

It was found that bordeaux mixture used alone caui&ed the plantb to lose 
slightly over 11 times as much water during the i*eriod from 7 p. m, to 7 a. m. 
as did the untreated plants, and this was greater than that lost by the plants 
sprayed with any other copper-containing material. The highly insoluble copper 
compounds caused a smaller increase in transpiration than did bordeaux mix- 
ture. The compounds containing copper in the colloidal form caused the small- 
est increase in transpiration ol any of the compounds used, while the greatest 
increases in transpiration were caused by the sprays in which a soluble 
copper compound was present to act with hydrated lime. 

Zinc oxide as a seed and soil treatment for damping-off« J. G. Hossfaix 
(yeiv Tot 7: State Hta, Bui. 650 (1934), pp. 25, figs. 6). — ^The results of experi- 
ments with zinc oxide in comparison with a number of other materials in 1932, 
1938, and 1934 showed the effectiveness of this material for preventing post- 
emergence dampiiig-ofC in seedbeds when applied as a continuous layer to the 
soil surface at the rate of 0.5 to 1 oz. per square foot prior to emergence. Under 
some conditions, not well understood, when applied to transplants the foliage 
of certain kinds of plants sho\\ed scorching. The surface application to the 
soil did not prevent attack previous to emergence and hence mnst be regarded 
as a supidcment to, not a substitute for, seed treatment. Because the chemical 
does not penetrate the soil, disease control was unsatisfactory where seed was 
planted deeper than 0.25 in. 

Suggestions on methods of application are given. It is advised that if used 
on transplants the zinc oxide be applied dry, avoiding hot or sunny conditions, 
and brushed from the foliage before rinsing into the soil. 

Zinc oxide, when used for seed treatment, was not as generally effective in 
the station tests as red copper oxide, but proved even more effective for some 
plants, particularl,\ crucifers and lettuce. On cabbage seed, it compared favor- 
ably with Semesan in effectiveness. 

Cercosporella foot rot of winter cereals, B. Spbxgue and H. Fellows 
(U. 8. Dept. Agr., Tech. But. 428 {1934)* PP- H* d, figs. 3).— A foot rot dis- 

ease of winter wheat and winter barley caused by the fungus C. lierpotriclioides 
Pron is important in certain portions of the Columbia Basin in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho. The disease is also known to occur in Prance. 

The bulletin presents the results of cooperative studies on this disease by tlie 
Bureau of Plant Industry in cooperation with the Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho Experiment Stations extending over a period of more than 10 yr. 

“The fungus attacks the base of tillers in early spring, forming elliptical 
eyespot lesions on the leaf sheaths. It penetrates into inner tissue, forming 
lesions in the fii*st or second basal intemode of the developing culms. Stromata 
are formed on the lesions, giving them a charred appearance. The lesions later 
shrivel, and the culms may buckle and fall under the weight of the maturing 
head, especially in the case of wheat. C. Jierpotricholdes usually does not 
cause severe stunting of the attacked plants, nor does it attack the roots of 
such plants, two characteristics that distinguish it from Ophioibdlus gramims. 

“The degree of injury caused each year . . , varies considerably with 
seasonal climatic conditions, crop practices, and the application of control 
measures. The loss by this foot rot is due to reduction in the number of culms, 
decrease in head size and grain weight, and increased difficulty of harvesting 
the fallen, irregularly ripening grain. C. herpotricJioides is mainly confined to 
fine or very fine sandy loam prairie soils. 

“Many varieties of wheat, barley, and rye, and a number of gi’asses are 
susceptible to C. JierpotiHcfioides, whereas oats are nearly immune under arti- 
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ficial inoculation conditions. No wild hosts are known.” No wheat varieties 
of commercial importance in this region were found to be resistant to the dis- 
ease, but certain other varieties appeared to show definite resistance. Spring- 
sown grain escapes the disease. 

“ The fungus enters either directly through the cell walls of the host or 
through stoxnatal openings. It invades intracellularly and forms external and 
internal stromata on the host.” Histological studies of the disease are dis* 
cussed. 

It is shown that the primary invader in the early spring in the plants infected 
with foot rot is C, herpotriohoides. The conidial stage, which is the onl>' 
known spore stage, develops on corn meal cultures incubated under favorable 
conditions of temperature and humidity . It occurs on infected plants In the 
held in early spring. The sporulating cultures are fully described. The conidia 
germinate slowly, and after several dajs produce the smoke-gray colonies char- 
acteristic of C. herpotrichoides. 

Under conditions at Corvallis, Oreg., cereals were severely injured in naturally 
infested soil in a cool-temperature greenhouse held at 4® to 20® 0. Similar 
lesults were obtained in localities in eastern Oregon. 

The fungus lives over winter on infected stubble. Spores were found to 
transmit the disease, although their importance, under natural conditions, is 
not known. 

The results of studies on various methods of control indicate that crop rota- 
tion, proper choice of varieties, and avoidance of early fall seeding are impor- 
tant aids in combating the disease. Fertilizers and chemicals proved to have 
little value in controlling the disease in the field. 

Experience in regardl to infection and injury from the cereal mildew 
(Erysiphe graminis) where winter and summer barley are grown simul- 
taneously [trans. title], H. Pape and B. Bademacheb (Angew, Bot., 16 (1934), 
No. 3, pp. 825-206, figs. The general situation regarding mildew on barley 
is discussed, and records are given showing that winter barley provides a 
serious source for the infection of spring barley grown nearby. Wind plays 
the important role in the direction of spread. Windbreak hedges hinder the 
spread of the fungus. Winter barley is subject to infection in the fall from 
volunteer plants in the summer barley fields, hut is not attacked so seriously, as 
a rule, as the summer barley. CercosporeUa fierpotridhoides, the cause of 
failing foot disease of wheat, was found to multiply well on old winter barley 
leaves killed by mildew. None of 84 summer barley varieties showed satis- 
factory mildew resistance, but 2 out of 44 winter varieties proved nearly free 
from attack, Bl^rterkinder and Hordeum fiexastichum pyramidatum. 

Studies on the dehulling of barley kernels with sulphuric add and ou 
the inheritance of reaction to covered smut, XJstilago hordei (Pers.) 
K. & S*, infection in crosses between Glahron and Trebi barleys, W. H. 
Johnston (Canad. Jour. Res., 11 (1934), 4, pp. 453-473, figs. B).— From the 

results of the author’s tests, the use of concentrated sulfuric acid is considered 
unsatisfactory for dehulling seeds of barley hybrids in order to induce infec- 
tion by U. hordei, as it involved complications which made exact analysis of 
the reaction of the hybrids impossible. 

“ Genetic studies yjfeve made on the Fs of reciprocal crosses of Glabron, highly 
resistant, and Trebi, moderately resistant to the form of pathogen used. In- 
fection percentages exhibited by the parents were regained in some Fa lines, 
and the hybrids showed little tendency toward greater susceptibility the 
parents. Segregation for reaction to covered smut was not sufadently clear 
to establish the inheritance of this character. 
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“Slight correlation was demonstrated between smut reaction and height ot 
plant, but none between smut reaction and barbins; of awns or earlmess of 
heading. The development of strains combining earlmess smooth awns, and 
resistance to covered smut should present no great difficulty.” 

Investigations on physiologic specialization of Tilletia laevis in Kansas, 
L. B. Melchebs {PhtftopatJiology, 2'f (19$ i). No. 11, pp figs. 2).— 

The results are reported of 4-yr. tests at the Kansas Experiment Station on the 
differences in reaction of 12 varieties ot winter \sh^at to collections of bunt 
(all proving to be T. laevis) from various counties in Kansas. Seven physi- 
ologic forms of bunt are described, their known distribution in Kansas is 
mapped, and a dichotomous key for their separation is given. Turkey X 
Bearded (0. I. 8243) and Yogo fC. I. 8083) show-ed resistance to all collections 
tested. 

Beinoculating bunt on resistant varieties of wheat that showed small per- 
centages of bunt the previous jear resulted in an increased infection in 10 
cases out of 32. There was some indication that new bunt forms may havp 
developed by segregation during the tests. 

Ghlamydospores germinated and colony growth started well on plain agar, 
soil extract agar, and wheat (grain) extract agar. 

Preliminary studies on Gercosporella herpotrichoides [trans title]. O 
Mobtez and H. Bocxmann (Angeic. Bot., 15 (19SS), No. 5, pp. 409-419, figs. 2) — 
Isolations from foot rot damaged wheat from several regions of Germany dis- 
closed the presence of C. herpotrichoides. Culture studies indicated that sporu- 
lation of this fungus is fa\or8d by low temperatures and is greatly affected 
by the nutrient medium employed. Aerial mycelium was generally absent, but 
spores were present in great quantities on soil agar provided the temperature 
variations reached below 0* 0. 

Inheritance of resistance to powdery mildew, Brysiphe graminis tritici, 
in wheat, B. B. Mains (Phytopathology, 24 (193^), No. 11, pp. 1257-1261 ), — 
The resistance of Norka (C. I. 4377) in the seedling stage to physiologic form 1 
of E. gramifds tritici was found to be inherited like that of Bed Pern as a simple 
dominant factor. The resistance of Hope (0. 1. 8178) in the seedling stage was 
found to be inherited as a simple recessive factor, as in Sonora (C. I. 4293) and 
apparently also in Michigan Amber 29-1-1-1 under conditions favorable for its 
maximum expression. The resistance of Norka to p. f. 1 of mildew and to p. f. 3 
of leaf rust of wheat (Puccinia riibigo-vera tritici) w’as found to be inherited 
as two independent dominant factors. Tt is noted that the mycelium of the 
mildew may produce a marked change in the development of the rust, uredia 
instead of flecks being produced in mildew-infected areas of rust-resistant 
plants. — (Courtesy Biol. Abs.) 

Varieties of wheat resistant to rust [trans title], J. Gostantin (Compt 
Rend. Acad. Bet. [Pans], 198 (193 ff), No. 2, pp. 130-133). — The author reviews 
the method of producing virus (sdreh) -resistant sugarcane in Java by crossing 
certain agronomic canes with wild, mountain canes presumed to ha\e acquired 
i-esistanee to the virus by reason of the altitude, and discusses how this might be 
applied to the production of wheats resistant to the rusts Puccinia graminis, P. 
glumarum, and P. tritidna. — (Courtesy Biol. AVs.) 

Some experiments on the control of loose smut, Ustilago tritici (Pers.) 
Jens., of wheat, J. O Luthba and A. Sattab (Indian Jour. Agr. 8cL, 4 (1934), 
No. 1, pp. 177-199, figs. 2). — ^The results are given of experiments for loose smut 
control extending over several years. The presoak hot water treatmmit and 
sin^e hath, long soak hot water method gave complete success, but are con- 
sidered unadapted to the use of illiterate farmers. For use in summer on the 
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Punjab plains, the sun-heated water method was devised, in which the seed 
wheat is placed at noon in a black iron vessel w^hich has been standing in the 
sun and is allowed to remain there until 4 p. m., after which it is dried. An- 
other method was also devised for use in similar situations called the solar 
energy method, in which, after soaking for 4 hr. in the morning, the wheat is 
taken out and expose<l to the sun from noon to 4 p. m. Both methods gave excel- 
lent control writhout significant injury to germination and are believed to be 
1 racticable for use where daily temperatures are high enough. 

Sclerotial rot of corn causedi by Rhizoctonia zeae n. sp., R. K. Voobhfes 
iPhytopaihologfi, 2} {lOJii, Xo. lU pp. 1290-1202, figs. 7).— This contribution 
irom the Florida Experiment Station describes for the first time a disease of 
com, occurring in Florida chiefly as an ear rot, which is similar in certain 
stages to the rots cau'^ed by Diplod la zeac and D. macrospora. Young ears proved 
to be more wu«sceptihle to artificial infection than maturing ears. Seedling corn 
idants were also attacked. The morphology of the fungus is descilbed and 
illustrated. In culture it grew best at 33® C and at pH 6.8. Small sclerotia 
w’ere abundantly produced in culture and on the host. It was found to 
hibernate as doimant mycelium and sclerotia in infected kernels and old plant 
debris in the field and in the soil. It is regarded by the author as distinct from 
other species of Rhizoctonia previously reported on Zea mays. 

Cotton crop losses from Phymatotrichom TOOt rot, W. N. Fzrktet, and 
J. J. TArBENHATJS (Joui\ Afft. Rcs. cr. ig.]. 49 (193 1), Xo. 9, pp. 843-838, 
figs. 3 ). — In this contribution fri»m the Texas Experiment Station, estimation of 
leduction of the cotton crop by root rot caused by P. omnivorum is reported to 
be diflScult because plants killed by the dibease may bear a partial crop, and 
conditions that la\or development of root rot also favor growth of the cotton 
plant. In an experimental plat in which the cotton was picked separately 
from each plant, it wa^ found that the numbers of bolls per plant, the weight 
of lint per boll as well as per plant, and the weight of seed per boll as well as 
per plant were all lower with plants that had succumbed to root rot. Plants 
that succumbed 2 mo. or more before the first picking bore only an insignificant 
crop, plantb that succumbed 5 weeks before harvest bore only half of a normal 
crop, while there was no observed loss from death during the 3 weeks imme- 
diately preceding harvest. 

Based on stcitistical studies, 0.9 times the recorded percentage of plants 
dying from the disease is tentatively suggested for estimating crop loss in 
Texas. The losse^s in the State in 1928, estimated on this basis from data 
obtained in a survey through 41 counties and crop-reporter estimates from loO 
counties, amounted to about S percent, equivalent to about 444,000 bales. 

Influence of soil moisture on longevity of cotton root-rot sclerotia, 
C. X Kixg and E. D. Eaton (Jour. Agr. Res. [r. 8f.], 40 (1934), 9, pp, 793- 

798, figs. 2>.--Sclenitia of the cotton root rot fungus, Phymatotrichum omni- 
votum, were buried in soils maintained at different moisture contents (air dry 
and 5, 10, 25, and 28 percent on a dry-weight basis). Monthly tests for viability 
were made for 1 yr. Viabflity was preserved best at moisture contents of 25 
and 28 percent, and wras destroyed within 3 mo. in air-dried soil and soil with 
5 percent moisture. Some sclerotia germinated spontaneously after some time 
in soils of 10, 25, and 28 percent moisture content and hyphae penetrated the 
clay sides of the containers, forming mats of mycelium on the outside. 

Cotton root rot as affected by crop rotation and tillage at San Antonio, 
Tex., G. T. Batliffe {U. 8. Dept Agr,, Tech, BuL 436 (1934), PP- 31, pU. B, 
figs. 8}.— A series of rotation and tillage experiments at the U. S. D. A. San 
Antonio Field Station afforded an opportunity of observing the behavior of the 
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cotton root rot disease under various crop sequences and cultural treatments. 
The losses caused by the disease, as indicated by the percentage of plants killed, 
were recorded in connection with a total of 27 separate experiments over a 
period of 21 yr. 

The location of plants killed by root rot in each of these experiments was 
recorded accurately on diagrammatic maps each year, and these provided a 
means of studying the occurrence and distribution of the disease throughout 
the IT-yr. period 1916-32. These diagrammatic maps are reproduced in the 
bulletin. 

In many instances the natural occurrence and maintenance of the disease in 
the soil has exerted a greater influence on the prevalence of the disease than 
the rotational and cultural treatments applied, particularly in the case of the 
shorter rotations. In many instances the cause or causes have not been clear, 
although deep-seated, dead host material on which the fungus was able to main- 
tain itself over long periods has appeared to have been a factor. Also the 
phjsical character, chemical composition, water-holding capacity of the soil, 
and the variation in the original infection in the different plats have materially 
influenced the extent of Injury sustained. 

In these experiments, 2-yr. rotations of cotton with nonsusceptible crops have 
proved of very little value in the control of ri*ot rot, 3-yr. rotations appear t») 
have been slightly more effective, while in 4-yr. rotations the disease has been 
effectively checked though not eliminated. 

In one experiment the disease was maintained and spread as effectively 
where the land was cropped to cotton only in alternate jears and wa^ held in 
clean fallow for a minimum period of 17 mo. as when the land was cropped to 
cotton each season. 

Neither barnyard manure nor green manure crops proved of value in com- 
bating the losses from root rot. 

Both the statistical data and the diagiams indicate that subsoiling as prac- 
ticed in these experiments had little, if any, influence on the occurrence or 
spread of the fungus. Similarly, it appears that the time of preparation of 
the land, plowing, or subsoiling had no appreciable effect on the activity of 
the causal organism. 

Cotton followed either corn, milo, oats, sorgo, or Sudan grass in the vari- 
ous rotations studied. The records available indicate that any difference that 
may have existed between these crops in their effect on the behavior of the 
root rot fungus was competely masked by the uncontrolled factors. 

The behavior of the disease is shown to be extremely erratic, both by com- 
paring similar treatments in different rotations and by studying identical 
treatments on different plats within a rotation. Certain effects appeared as 
the result of some treatments when considered for a period of a few years, 
but they failed to continue, or were reversed, over a longer period. This em- 
phasizes the danger involved in interpreting results obtained from experi- 
ments of short duration. 

The virulence of the disease appeared to be closely correlated with the avail- 
ability of soil moisture. 

As ^own by the diagrams, root rot infection was inherently more prevalent 
and active in certain well-defined areas than in other adjacent areas, regard- 
less of the treatments applied. The disease spread readily in some areas, was 
present but spread little in others, and did not occur at all in certain areas 
during the 17-yr. period. 

Centers of infection persisted over long periods, irrespective of treatment 
as regards rotation or cultural practices. Excavation in small persistent cen- 
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ters produced evidence substantiating? the theory that the fungus maintains 
itself saprophytically for long periods on deei>-seated host material. 

There has been a tendency for the infection to spread from year to year 
until large areas are involval, then “ break up ”, and in many cases revert to 
the original areas of infection. There has been no definite periodicity, however. 

The behavior of the root rot areas does not lend support to the theory that 
the disease is distributed by tillage implements or cultural practices. 

A cytological study of heterothallism in fla\ rnist, R. F. Allen \Joui\ Agi. 
Reb, [r. iSf.], 49 U934), yo. 9. pp. rSo’-lOl. yZ/f. Jo) —In th s cooperative inves- 
tigation of the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Plant Industry and the California Ex- 
periment Station, the author studied Melampsora Uni, an autoecious, long- 
cycle rust having .spermogonia, aecia, uredia, and telia on flax. It was found 
that the sporidiuiu germinate.s and enters the epidermal cell, forming there a 
primary hypha of several uninucleate cells. This hypha branches and gives 
rise to intercellular, incompletely septate, haploid mycelium, the cells of which 
are from 1- to 4-nueleate. Hausroria contain from 1 to 7 nuclei. Spermogonia 
form first at the upper surface and later at the lower. In these reproductive 
areas the hypliae rapidly become more fully septate and are composed of 
predominantly uninucleate cells. These hyphae mass between the epidermis 
and the pali.sade. The spermogonium centers on a stoma. This apical stoma is 
used as an ostiole. Later, the epidermis over a spermogonium is sloughed off. 

Flax rust was found to be heterothallic. Isolated monosporidial infections 
grew old and died without producing aecia, but the transference of spermatla 
of one sex to a mycelium of opposite sex led to the formation of aecia. Prom 
S to 20 days after infection, fertilization was possible, but rarely after that. 
In the material studied there were indications that only two sexual groups 
were present. 

Spermatia placed upon the surface of an infection area enter, probably 
growing in through spermogonia, perhaps also entering through epidermal cells, 
and then grow into intercellular mycelium, the hyphae of which are at first 
very fine, hut later of ordinary appearance. There were indications that 
spermatial hyphae obtain food from the sporidial hyphae. Twenty-four hr. 
after spermatization, hyphae (predominantly uninucleate) of both sexes grow 
out to the epidermis (either upper or lower), cut off from 1 to 4 layers of 
buffer cells, and then fuse by pairs to form the two-legged cells”, each of 
which gives rise to a chain of aeciospores. About 4 days after spermatla are 
placed on the surface of an infection, its open aecia are shedding spores. 

On the invasion of roots of Medicago and Melilotus by Sclerotinia sp. 
and Plenodomns meliloti D- and S., M. TT. Cobmack (Canad. Jour. 11 
\19S4), ^ 0 . 4 , pp. 47.}r^4S0j pi it.— ‘The invasion of roots of Medicago and 
MelUotus by Sclerotinia sp. and P. meliloti was studied, with particular refer- 
ence to the effectiveness of wound cork in arresting the progress of these 
Ijathogens. Both pathogens are apparently capable of penetrating through the 
uninjured external coik covering of the roots and also through any subse- 
quently formed wound cork layers. Killing of the root tissues and retardation 
of wound cork development in advance of hyphal invasion was caused by both 
pathogens. No explanation can at present be offered as to why the advance of 
P. meliloti is checked and that of Sclerotinia sp. is definite slower after good 
growth begins in the spring.” 

Aberrations in the chemical composition of peas from plants affected 
with root rot, Z. I, Kertesz, J. G. Hoesfall, and A. H. Rouse (Jour, Agr, Res, 
[U. fif.l, 49 (1934), A"o. 9, pp. 799-814, 5).— At the New York State Experi- 

ment Station, chemical analyses of pea (Pieum sativum) samples from the 
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and 1983 crops showed differences in the composition of peas from 
uormal and diseased plants. The organisms BJiizoctonia solani and P^/tfivum 
spp. were mostly involved. The apparently curtailed water supply of the 
plants resulted in peas of lower water content. Lower ash and nitrogen content 
and higher total carbohydrate content were found in the peas from root rot 
affected plants. The disease appeared to favor the translocation of carbohy- 
drates into the ovules, which may explain the abnormal enlargement of the 
peas from diseased plants. A larger proportion of higher carbohydrates was 
tound in the diseased peas. 

Investigations on the \drus diseases of the potato. — Studies with 
viruses belonging to the mosaic group [trans. title], E. K5hijes {Phytopath. 
Ztschr., 0 {1933), A’o. 6, pp. 567-591, figs. 15). — Four apparently independent 
viruses, belonging to the mosaic group and mechanically transmissible, were 
isolated from potatoes of various origin in Germany. Two of these were appar- 
ently identical \\'ith K. M. Smith’s viruses Y and X. The other two were new, 
undesciibed forms. Neither of the latter was transmitted by Myzus persicae. 
Petunia was susceptible to both. They are also closely related to the X virus 
as judged by symptoms, epidemiolc^y, and similar behavior when combined 
with the G. A. virus. One of them was attenuated by passage through datura 
and petunia. This attenuation was not entirely lost on reinoculation to tobacco. 

Cultural experiments on potatoes in the Pyrenees [trans. title], J. Cos- 
TANTiTT {Compt. Rend. Acad. Set [Pam], 198 {1934), A’o. I, pp. 22-^6). — 
Healthy seed potatoes, of known history and free from virus trouble^ which 
had been grown in the Alps in 1932 were planted in 1933 in the Pyrenees at 
altitudes of 550 and 1,400 m approximately a month after the normal date for 
the region, thus shortening the normal growing period. In the ensuing hot, dry 
summer these Alpine stocks remained green and resumed growth in the favor- 
able late summer weather. 

From yield results given in tables, it is concluded that altitude increases the 
yield as well as the number of tubers per plant. Besults of concurrent plantings 
of diseased stocks indicate that altitude diminishes the intensity of leaf roll 
and mosaic. — {Courtesy Biol. Ahs.) 

A new idea regarding mild leaf roll of the potato [trans. title], J. Oos- 
TANTiN {Compt. Rend. Acad. Set. [Pans], 198 {1934), ^o. 4, pp. 299-30B ). — 
Referring to a report in 1923 by R. G. Newton that healthy potato plants had 
been secured in northern latitudes (British Columbia) after several seasons of 
culture from stocks originally 100 percent affected by mosaic, the author dis- 
cusses the results obtained in his own esperimental potato plantings in the 
Pyrenees in 1933, where in high altitudes mosaic and leaf roll apparently 
attained a mild or attenuated form but were not eliminated. He glimpses in 
this a possibility of something in effect like vaccination of plants. 

The rust spot disease of the potato [trans. title], [O.] Schlukbergeb 
{Kartoffel, 13 {1933), No. 8, pp. 84, 85, figs. 2).-— The author reports that field 
investigations conducted in different places and with extensive material gave 
uniformly no indicatiod|^ of the transmission of the disease to the progeny 
after using affected tubers for planting stock, and that the stand and devel- 
opment of the plants were in no way injured by the trouble. Spread of the 
disease did not take place in storage, and the keeping quality of the tubers 
was not affected. Oi ly when the eyes were separated by the brown layers from 
the rest of the tissue 3 in severe cases was the germination injured. The injury 
is held to be associ ted with unbalanced water relations, espedially in light, 
sandy soils and und( j* conditions of deficient rainfall. 
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The relationship of Phellomyees sclerotiophorns and its distinction from 
Spondylocladium atrovirens [trails, title], B. Husz {ZUchr, Pfianzenlcrank. 
u. Pflanzensvhuts, U (1934), 4, PP- 139-191, figs, J).— The author presents 

evidence that the microstromatic black bodies, probably identical with A. B. 
Frank’s P, sclerofiophorus and home in numbers on tubers in hills of pota- 
toes affected by CoUetotrichiim atramcntarium in Hungary in 1933, are probably 
connected with the latter fungus and not with S. atrovirens. 

The electrical measurement of the degree of “ degeneration ” of potato 
planting stock: A practical test ivith the new method of Hey and War- 
tenberg [trans. title], P, Friebe \Pfianzenhau. 9 il93S), yo. 9, pp. 351-355, 
fig. 1). — cliart depicts the results obtained in te^ts by this method with stocks 
of seed potatoes whose field performance had been recorded. The laboratory 
tests corresponded closely with the field observations. With healthy tubers, 
the instrument read from 0 to ISO mv. Definitely unhealthy stock showed 
readings from 200 to 300 mv. 

Effects of potato spraying, I, n [trans. title], C. Gallastegiti (Prog. Agr. 
y Pecuario. 40 (1934), yos. 1814, PP- 191-165; 1815, pp. 177, 178).— The effects 
of 3 or 4 bordeaux applications upon the yield of different varieties in Galicia 
are reported. The maximum increase amounted only to 32 percent, and in- 
creases of value were confined to varieties susceptible to late blight (mostly 
early sorts ». while more or less re.sistant varieties (often medium late to late) 
showed but little benefit in yield. The use of resistant varieties is favored 
rather than spraying under the conditions prevailing in the region. 

Bacterial diseases of sugar cane, W. Cottbeli.-Doemeb (Queensland Soc. 

Cane Technol. Proc., 3 il932), pp. 31-38). — Leaf scald, gumming, red 
stripe, and mottled stripe are described, their known distribution is given, 
and preventive measures are discussed in a nontechnical way. 

Predisposing factors in Pythinm root rot, Vn, 0. W. Gabpenter (Sawaii. 
Planters* Rec., 38 il934), So. 4, pp. 279-338, figs. 28).— This is a report of re- 
sults attained and conclusions reached in the last 4 yr. of the investigations 
conducted nu sugarcane root rot and growth failure at the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Experiment Station (E. S. B., 67, p. 272). Abnormal nutrition was 
found to precede the attack by P. gramihioolum (P. aphanidcrmatum) on the 
roots of sugui’cane and Sudan grass. Cane varieties differed in susceptibility 
to the organism and also in their tendency to abnormal nutritional upset. 
By modifying the nutritional environment it was possible to render certain 
resistant varieties of cane susceptible. When N was used in excess with a par- 
ticular variety, it became susceptible to attack in virgin soil and in soils where 
the disease is not ordinarily observed. 

Some varieties not particularly sensitive to high N, such as H 109, D 1135 
and Yellow Caledonia, were particularly sensitive to low P availability. P. 
<J. J. 2878 appeared to tolerate either high N or low P. 

When Pythium was eliminated by chloropicrin fumigation, normal growth 
of Sudan grass and young cane occurred by reason of sufficient available P In 
the P-fixing soils studied. Beintroduction of Pythium into such soils induced 
growth depression, which was overcome by adequate P applications. 

Beference is made to other work which showetl that serious effects from 
Pythium root rot accompanied deficiencies of P, Fe, Oa, Mg, K, Mn, or S in 
culture solution work. 

Excess of Ca and probably of Mg and Na, and of toxic sslts of A1 and Fe 
appeared to favor root rot 

Abundant soil moistures and relatively low soil temperatures (TO"* F. or lower) 
were found to favor the severity of root destruction by Pythimi, 
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Treatment of si^eet-potato plants for the control of black rot, L. E. 
Miles (Phytopathology, 2//. (1934), A’o. 11, PP- 1227-1236).— In a 2-yr. test at 
(h Mississippi Experiment Station, plants dipped in a suspension of Ceratosto- 
nvella fimhriata spores and subsequently treated either by dipping the entire 
plant in a 25 percent copper-lime dust or by dipping the stems and roots in 
a 20-20-50 bordeaux mixture escaped black rot infection almost entirely with 
insignificant injury, even when stored up to 5 days. The method is rei>orted 
practically to eliminate the spread of the disease on plants in transit. 

External and internal symptoms of boron deficiency in tobacco, D. A 
VAN SCHBEVEN (Tijdsclir. Plantenziekten, 40 (1934), 4, pp. 97-112; 5, pp. 

113-129, pis. S; Eng. ahs., pp. 122-123). — Symptoms of boron deficiency, which 
are described, were produced in tobacco plants of the variety Rhenen grown 
without boron in water cultures and in glass band cultures in which the 
sand had been treated with HCL The symptoms of boron deficiency exhibited 
by the plants in sand cultures agreed for the most part with those of “ Topr 
ziekte ” of Deli tobacco when the sand was not treated with HCl, the upper end 
of the stem generally growing to one side. It was possible to modify the 
intensity of the symptoms and to induce them at each stage of growth. 
Prom this fact it is concluded that tobacco plants require boron during their 
whole life period. In plants suffering from boron deficiency the translo- 
cation of starch is impeded. 

Internal symptoms of boron deficiency were found in the apical cells 
and in the procambium at the growing points of the roots, and afterwards 
in the procambium and cambium at the growing point of the stem. They 
manifested themselves as a brown wall discoloration followed by a breaking 
down of individual cells or cell complexes. The phloem enlarged enormously, 
whereas the xylem was generally poorly developed. Although the stelar 
structure was chiefly affected, all other tissues might be involved. The thick- 
ening of the lamina resulted from the enlargement of the individual c^ls, in 
which the nucleus may enlarge and the number of the chloropUusts may be 
increased but remain smaller than in healthy tissue. — (Courtesy Biol. Ahs.) 

The control of the curl- and crinkle-diseases of tobacco, T. H. Thung 
(Proefsta. Torstenland. Tahak IDufch East IndiesJ, lledcd. 78 (1934), pp. 18, 
figs. 4; Eng. ahs., p. 18). — ^White flies (Aleyrodidae, and probably of the genus 
Bemisia), collected off Ageratum conysoides, Synedrella nodi flora, and Vemonia 
cinerea, which grew some distance away from tobacco fields in Java, trans- 
mitted “curl” and “crinkle” diseases from these weeds when placed on 
healthy tobacco plants in cages. Similarly, it was found that Cucumis 
sativus and Matiihot utiZissima also, but only to a slight extent, were sources 
of infection of these virus diseases. Successful control of these virus diseases 
was obtained in tobaccoi fi^ds by the timely eradication (mid-June, mid-July, 
and mid-August) of A. cony^oides, 8. nodiflora, and V. cinerca to a distance 
of 50 m from the tobacco. — (Courtesy Biol. Ahs.) 

Chemical studies on the virus of tobacco mosaic. — ^n. The proteolytic 
action of pepsin, W. M. Stanley (Phtflopathotogy. 3} (1934), No. 11, pp. 1269- 
1289, figs. 2). — Continuing studies already cited (B. S. R., 72, p. 643), the author 
found that pepsin had no appreciable effect on the infectivity of tobacco 
mosaic virus or its strains, including aucnba mosaic, a yellow and a masked 
strain, at pH 7 and pH 8, as measured on Niootiana glutinosa, but slowly 
inactivated it at pH 4 and 37® C., and rapidly at pH 3 and 37®, while it failed 
to produce inactivation at pH 3 and — 15®, even on prolonged standing. The 
rate of inactivation was found to be proportional to the concentration and 
activity of pepsin and to the time of digestion. Pepsin-vims digestion mixtures 
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rontaining inactive virus had no appreciable immediate effect on the infectivitj 
of virus added to them. Attempts to restore the infectivity of vims inactivated 
hy pepsin failed. 

From the evidence it is concluded that the inactivation is due to the pro- 
teolytic action of pepsin. This suggests that the virus of tobacco mosaic is a 
protein, or very closely associated with a protein, which may be hydrolyzed 
with pepsin. 

Increase of tobacco-mosaic vims in the absence of chlorophyll and 
light, F. O. Holmes (Phytopathology. 24 il93i), Xo. 10. pp. 1123. 1126). — Typi- 
cal necrotic primary lesions were formed in chlorophyll-free areab on leaves of 
variegated Capstcum frutescens inoculated with tobacco mosaic vims. Virus 
was found to increase in the absence of light in inoculated, chlorophyll-free, 
etiolated stems of Green Mountain potatoes, grown in the dark, and in whole 
normal tomato plants, in the absence of light. — (Courtesy Biol. Ahs.) 

Specific qiEiantitative nentralization of the virnses of tobacco mosaic, 
tobacco ring spot, and cncnmber mosaic by immune sera, K. S. Chester 
\ Phytopathology. 24 (1934). yo. lly pp. 1180-1202. figs. 10) —By a new teclinio, 
which is described, it was clearly demonstrated that normal rabbit serum 
inhibits virus infecti\ity through decreasing the susceptibility of the host, 
a property shared by healthy tobacco extract, ovalbumin, and milk, but not 
through an effect on the vims. Vims-immune serum, however, showed not 
only the same type of effect but also a specific neutralizing effect on the virus 
used in its preparation, which normal serum lacks. Each of the virnses 
used in these tests was neutralized by its homologous antiserum, hut not by 
heterologous antisera. The serum tilers reacheil 1:2,500 or higher with 
tobacco mosaic. Trith the vims amount held constant, the degree of neutrali- 
zation was found to vary directly with the concentration of the immune serum. 
Symptomless, ordinary, and white strains of tobacco mosaic were indistin- 
guishable by this reaction. The same was true for two strains of cucumber 
mosaic. 

Seed transmission of Terticillinm wilt of eggplants and tomatoes, K. .T. 
Kapow (Phytopathology, 2^ (1934), 11, pp. 1265-1268, fig. 1). — ^In this study 

at the Illinois Experiment Station, seeds were removed aseptically from 
diseased fruits of both eggplants and tomatoes and plated on 2 percent dextrose 
agar. Other seeds separated from diseased &uits by the usual fermentation 
process were sterilized externally b^ore platina. In both sets Verticillium 
grew out from a considerable proportion of the seeds in all lots. Limited 
tests with eggplant seeds indicated that immersion in water at 120® F. for 
20 min. may prove effective for seed sterilization. 

Contributions on the asparagus rust [tiuns. title], G. Gassner and K. 
HASSEBSArK (Gartenhautcissenschaft, 8 (1934). 3^0. 3, pp. 453-476. figs. 3).- 
This is a summary of existing knowledge regarding PuccMa asparagi, to which 
are added facts derived from the investigations of the authors on the epidemi 
ology and control of the disease. A bibliography Is given. 

The control of clnb root (finger-andi-toe) in cauliflowers, N. C. Pkeston 
(Jour. Min. Agr. lOt. Brit.], 41 (mi). No. 4. pp. 329-8S5, pis. 2).— The article 
summarizes the results of cooperative trials by advisory mycologists in England 
and Wales during 1932. Different varieties of cauliflower suitable to the particu- 
lar localities were used and the young plants grown in contaminated soil. Just 
previous to sowing, half of the rows were treated with corrosive sublimate 
(1: 2,000), 1 pt to every 5 ft. of row in frames and at double this rate in open 
seedbeds. This was followed by a second application at double the rate of the 
first, made between the rows when the idants were about 2 in. high. As the 
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seedlings were transplanted into the field, a third application was made by pour- 
ing 0.5 pt. of the solution into each hole. The treated plats ua eraged 74 percent 
)iiarkeiable head'-, while the untreated ones yielded only 25 percent and the rela- 
tive weights of the heads were l.S lb. and 0.7 lb., ^e^pectively. — (Coiirte&]/ Biok 
Ahs.) 

Inoculation tests with Yerticilliuin wilt of muskmelons, J. B. KEynnicK 
ard F. R. Scheoedle 2; •IBJi). Xc. 11, pp. 12S(h-Uo2 ) .^A 

serious vdlt disease of Persian mu^knielons iCvcui^^6 in San Jcauuin 

County, Calif, in 1SS2 was sh^wn to be due to r. nlboaf ’urt^ , Hale Best and 
Honey Dew varieties growing in iLe fie Id did -let '-licw t'»e dliiea^e. How- 
eror. ia t.ivorhnu*-e r in '".h*( h **0 d Vt..s i ’• * .eil In "-i i' u"'*‘forAxi'y mixed with 
a cul'u c of l»‘e o’*war‘'-n^, Ila e Bc'-l Hi j i : 1 1 a* 1 » j* » /ed 

big ly '-u‘»v.tt tlhlo, wlih II n**: liJll a 'o le-^ 'O out ia nc ^ im^ are. 

T\e U'C of fowni dust in conlwd2inc> on\^ * smut, J. D- "Wilsox 

/Q^tVi s.t t, B'wo I?*'’. ?. — Pxrei ’oi» c" *''u*iel t< '*c'ter- 

mire the u^efu^ne-*- < * *« .Ui’al lehjde anIM la ? dU'-t carrier i & ooiapartJ with 
formaldehyile apidied ia a liquid treatment for the c» nrrol of Infection by the 
'-oil-borne Urocif^t'a ccpvlat sallowed that dust-treaded i*.a> yie’deC lefcb than t'‘o^e 
treated Vtith the liquid in years of l.^^v’ ^oii moi'-turt, n»*^t entirely becau'-e cf 
lesser iliseii'-e control but because < f a greater reducticn in stand. In a Soil wet 
at planting time, hevrever, the j-lluatlon ''•*as loiinl to be reversed, end more 
disease-f ree onions appeared in the plats receiving the du«t treatment. Damping- 
olf, which was severe in untreated rows, wa^ large 'y checked by each cf the 
formaldehyde treatments. 

A considerable number ef other materials were tested out, hut none proved as 
effective as the formaldehyde treatments. 

The author concludes that in year® when the soil moisture content is high at 
planting time, the substitution of the dust treatment may be of advantage, but if 
the soil is not wet, the £.reater ease of application cf the liquid treatment, its 
smaller cost, and les^^ar injury to seed germination make it mure desirable than 
the dust. 

Important diseases of pepper in Georgia. B. B. Hionxs < Georgia Sta. BuL 
186 flPJ./i, p) 20y 4 ^». — ^ni'*- I»u’ ‘^tlii d» '-»"*r*c-'. the more Important 

'ij&easfcs of peyier so tl.ai they may be rcv-ognized h; the grower, and gives the 
latest development in mpthosl*^ <.f curtrcl. Zi deal^ n iih dainping-off {Rhizocfoni>j 
sohuii), southern b’!s»ht or Hth roiiittu bbgh^ rnlfJi), nematode root knot 
iUctfrodfra radivitoia—H, «ia? iohi downy mildew or blue mold (Pero7iospora 
mc^saic (virus), bloisom-end rot (phjsiological), internal mold, suuscald, 
CercoHpora leaf spot (C. capsici), bacterial spot {Bacterium 
MDthracnosv^ {Gloeospcrlvm pipcrafmn) , and ripe rot (Vermicitlaria capsid). 

Colored illusirrticuN effective’y present the characteristic symptoms on the 
fruit. 

As practical control measure^, seed selection, seed treatment, sanitation, spray- 
ing and crop rotation are discussed. 

Tomato fruit rot due to Cladosporium folvuni [u*9iis, title], E. REiXiiTTH 
^ZtscJir. Pflanzc^ilcraifl:, u. rjiun;iciuehutt, Jj^ (193^)^ Ko. 11, pp. 008-06O. figs. 
2 ). — ^Two cases are ivpcrtel w]ie’*e >e’”owsli, flattened, often circular areas 
developed on the fruit opposite the calyx end. No spores were produced until 
the fruits were placed in a moist chamber, after which the affected areas became 
covered with typical spores of C. fulvum. 

YTiiiter injury to trees can be modified, R. P, White (X. J. Agr. IKeio 
Jersey Stas.), 16 {193)), No. 6, p. 2).— This contribution from the New Jersey 
126616—36 5 
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Experiment Stations discusses some of the effects of the unusually low tem- 
peratures of the winter of 1983-S4 in New Jersey. Reference is made to the 
improTed resistance shown by well-fertilized trees. 

Note on the bitter rot of the apple (Glomerella cingulata) [trans. title], 
J. C. Lindquist {Rev. FacuJt. Agron. La Plata, 3. ser., 19 {1933), No. 3, pp, 
398-406, figs. 5).—The author describes the disease which has already appeared 
in Argentina, and suggests control practices based on work in the United States. 

Sonr-cherry spraying, J. O. Andes {Tennessee 8ta. Circ. 50 {1934), PP. 4, 
fig. 1 ). — ^The results of experiments for the control of Coccomyces leaf ^ot on 
cherries in 19S1 and 1932 showed bordeaux mixture to be superior in preventing 
leaf infection and defoliation to lime-sulfur or flotation sulfur. Tests in 1931 
showed the advantage of early-season sprays over summer sprays. The use 
of lime-sulfur 1-40, before harvest, with bordeaux mixture 4r-6-60, after harvest, 
gave excellent control. Four sprays with malachite green 1-5,000 gave as good 
control in this test as did a like number of applications of bordeaux mixture. 

The author recommends lime-sulfur at the time of shuck fall and bordeaux 
mixture immediately after harvest and again 4 weeks later. 

The treatment of grape downy mildew by copper sprays [trans. title I, 
J. Be\nas and J. Dulac (Compt Rend. Aead. Agr. France, 20 (1934), ^o. J, pp. 
33-39 ). — ^It is concluded that the lack of success in the control of Peronospora 
viticola may be attributed to the fact that the spray materials now in use cannot 
supply sufficient copper concentration to meteoric water to assure protection, such 
required concentration, according to evidence brought forward, being greater 
than had hitherto been considered adequate to accomplish the desired results. 

On the method of action by copper sprays against mildew [trans. title], 
J. DmuQuif: \Compt. Rend. Acad. Agr. France, 20 {1934), No. 28, pp. 944* 
PJ5). — ^Evidence is presented that the spores of the downy mildew of the gi^ape 
are able to decompose the spray film and set free more than enough copper to 
prevent their germination. 

Some experiments on the combined effect of Diplodia and green mould 
inoculations on oranges, D. L. Elze {Hadar. 7 (1934)* No. 9, pp. 223-225 ). — 
One series of oranges was inoculated with JD. ncaaJensis, one with Penicillium 
digitatim, and a third with both. The combination accelerated decay. Diplodia 
attack was thought to render fruits more liable to Penicillium invasion. 

The action of various elements on the bacterial galls of P^argonium 
[trans. title], A. Gosset. J. Magboit, and A. Tchaktbian {Compt Rend. Acad. 
i^cf. [Paris], 198 (1934), No. 12. pp. 1097-1100).— Rapid and sometimes complete 
necrosis of galls caused by Bacterium tvmefaciens on geranium was produced, 
without harm to vigorous plants, by injecting into the galls compounds of Ge, 
Ce, Mo, Sn, Zr, and Al. Only Ge produced gall necrosis when introduced into 
the vascular system of the plant. Higher concentrations than necessary for 
gall necrosis did not stop the growth of B, tumefaciens in culture, but only 
slowed it down slightly. 

The range and importance of Nectria canker on hardwoods in the 
Northeast, D. S. W"elch {Jour. Forestry. 32 {1934), No. 9, pp. 997-1002, fig.l).— 
This paper discusses the effect of Xectria of the type commonly referred to 
as N. diti^sima or N. gaUigena, with Cylindrocarpon as the conidial stage, on 
such trees as red and black oak, yellow and black birch, paper birch, and bass- 
wood which have been subjected to serious damage in various localities. 
Saprophytic development was found to involve large areas of the trunk after 
the trees have been cut, and on trees that have been killed. 

The author holds that an understanding of the disease is essential to the 
intelligent application of silviculture to young hardwoods in the Northeast. 
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Principal fungus diseases of forest species of Socbi region, Xorth Cau- 
casus [trans. title], F. A. Solov’ev {Trudy Issledov. Lesnomu Khos. Lesnoi 
Promysh {Mitt Leningfad. Irn^t Wiss. For^ch. Geh. Holzindus.), No, U (^931), 
pp. 11 1-191, figs, 15), — ^The fungi found attacking Castanea, Taxus, Buxus, 
Juglans, Ostrya, AUes, Prunus, and Fagus are listed and discussed. Several 
are illustrated. 

Enzymes of the rhizomorphs of Armillaria mellea, W. M. Lanpheee 
{Phytopathology, 24 {1934), ^o, 11, pp, 1244r-l249), — ^Rhizomorplis growing out 
from a Douglas fir curbing as a mat into the water in a shallow well yielded 
diastase, inulase, invertase, rennet, oxidase, peroxidase, and catalase. Hemi- 
cellulase, maltase, lactase, and the esterases were tested for but not found. 
The basis on which the rhizomorphs were considered as belonging to A, mellea 
is not indicated. 

The Dutch elm disease, Graphium ulmi, in Connecticut, G. P. Clinton 
and F. A. McCobmick {Utiutt^, 81 {1935), So, 2090, pp, 68-70),— An historical 
account is gi\en of the discovery of the diseaiue in the fall of 1933 in this State 
and of the results of subsequent investigations through the year 1934 conducted 
by the Connecticut [New Haven] Experiment Station and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. At the end of 1934 the disease was known only from the 
Stamford-Greenwieh area nearest the New York New Jersey infection area and 
in one tree at Old L^me some 50 miles distant, although every one of the 169 
towns of the State had been visited. All trees found infected were destrojed. 
At Old Lyme the known carrier of the disease, Hcolytus multistriatus, was not 
found, but a native beetle, Sylurgopinus rufipes, and its laiwae were present in 
the affected tree, and when the beetles were placed in test tubes with healthy 
twigs of elm the latter became infected. The authors also have produced the 
coremial stage of G, uJmi by spra>lng pure cultures of the spores in the inner 
bark of the elm in moist chambers. 

The resistance of saplings and certain seedlings of Pinus palustris to 
Septoria acicola, A. P, Veerall {Phytopathology, {1934), No, 11, pp, 1262- 
1264). — ^I*he resistance of saplings and certain seedlings of P. palustris to the 
leaf spot fungus S. o/cicola was found to correspond with the ability of their 
leaves to produce more resinous mateiials than those of susceptible individuals. 
On other species of Pinus the resistant (bar-spot) type of lesion was found 
more common on those that produce the most resin. — {Courtesy Biol. A6a.) 

Studies in spike disease of sandal: Methods of inoculation and varia- 
tion of results imder different methods, M. G. Venkata Rao and K. G. 
Iyengak {Indian Forester, 60 {1934), No. 10, pp. 689-701). — Successful twig 
grafting resulted in 100 percent transmission. Budding, bark grafts, and 
leaf insertion resulted in failure to transmit in a considerable proportion of 
the cases, even where organic union occurred with material from diseased 
trees. The probable reasons are discussed. 

Pathological enlargement of resin canals in Picea, J. B. Pbinge {For- 
estry Cht'on,, 10 {1934), No. 2, pp, 129-136, pis. 2, fig. 1). — ^Horizontal resin ducts 
from 2 to 16 times the diameter of the normal ducts present are reported for 
P. engelmanni from British Columbia and for P. glauca from eastern Canada. 
The author is inclined to the view that they were the result of fungus 
infection of the cambium of these spruces. 

New host plants of the leaf nematodes Aphelenchus ritzemabosi and 
A. olesistus [trans. title], H. Pape {Gartenbauwissenschaft, 8 {1934), No. 3, 
pp, 477-487, figs. 5). — ^The host plants recorded by various workers are tabu- 
lated. New hosts here recorded for A. ritsemahosi are IncarvUlea delavayi. 
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Heucherxt sanf/uinea^ Rvdbeekia niWn^ Anemone sylvestriH, ami Lanwum album 
[maoulatum aatl for Aplielenchttit nle^iatuR are Omohalodes verna, Anemtme 
vitifolia, Donmimm pLantagineuw, Primula anisiaca, i?. naonmni, and Paeonia 
sinensis [aJbi flora fh Ttie author's exiierience supports the opinion of others 
that the two species may be only different races of the same species. 

ECONOMIC ZOOIOOT— ENTOMOLOGY 

A plan for the management of brown bear in relation to other resources 
on Admiralty Island, Alaska, B. F. Heinizleman and H. W. Teehune ( 17, S. 
Dept. Apr., Misc Pub. m {1934), pp. 20, figs. 3).— -The plan worked cut and 
here described provides for the management of the brown bears of Admiralty 
Island, in the Tongass National Forest, Alaska. It coordinates the management 
of the bears with other present and prosiHictive activities on the island and 
more specidcally provides that all activities, including bear hunting, shall be 
so wgulated as to Insure the perpetuation of the animals in satisfactory 
numbers. The management of the bears of the island under this plan is a 
cooperative project between the Alaska Game Commission and the Alaska 
regional office of the Forest Service, both of which function under the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Studies on the normal blood of foxes, A. H. Kennedy {Ontario Dept. Qame 
and Fisherirs Bui. 6 {1933), pp. 4*1, figs, id) —The several chapters of th^s con- 
tribution deal with methods and technic (pp. 7-10), the morphology of the 
blood elements (pp. 10-16), tables (pp. 17-35), the numbers of the blood ele- 
ments (pp. 36-41), the normal nuclear index (pp. 41-44), and the normal 
filament and nonfilament poUmorphonuclear neutrophile count (pp. 44, 45). 
A bibliography of 33 titles is included. 

Notes on food of red foxes in New York and New Blnglaud, W. J. Ham- 
ilton, JB. (Jour, Mammal., IB {1933), No. t, pp. lB-21). — In a study commenml 
in 1927 analyses were made of the contrats of 206 stomachs of red foxes killed 
flcom October to March, largely in the late fall or early winter. The frequency 
of oocurrenoe of the various food items and the percentage of bulk each occ*u- 
pies in the total food volume are recorded in detail in tabular form. Mice were 
idottified in B3 of the 206 foxes, making up 29.3 percent of the bulk, followed by 
rabbits, which were found in 50 and made up 22.1 percent of the bulk. 

The dyistribution of the mnskrat (Fiber adbethicus) in the British Isles, 
T. Wabwiok (Joar. Anim. Ecol., 3 (1934), No. 3, pp. 230-367, pis. 3, figs, d.)— A 
report of a survey made of the muskrat, introduced for fur-farming purposeK 
into the British Isles, which has escaped and spread from several centers dur- 
ing the last fiew years. Various measures have been adopted for ite control. 

Bpldejoa&c disease among voles (Microtus) with special reference to 
Tboxoplaszoa, G. M. Wimucr and A, 0. MmprmoN (Jour. Anim. BooL, 3 (1934), 
NOk «, pp. 130-160, pL f).— In an investlgatl<m conducted iturlng a period of 
mortality ainobg wild voles (M. agresiis) in Scotland and North Wales, cysts 
of a toxc^lasm (a parasitic protoaoan) were found in brains and were 
tike only apparent cuose death. The fom Olseovered ia (Itescribed as T. mi* 
orWI aw sp. Zt was found possible to transmit the oKsanlam to healthy voles 
a»d to gohisa pign and rabbits by means of braia smuWlqoio and heart bloody 
of WQSit.wiC^ IjJWte wad i p anw ea slg sOf pthe Iowa L- 

mmmtm Oswa Wok ifiN. sm. w, work at the year 

and fhnikMdls Of tihs 3^^ 
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The eggs of Japanese birds, VUI— X, K. Kobayasiix and T. Ishizawa 
(Rokko, Kobe, Japan: Kciisiike KohayahUi, 1934, Pt6. 8, pp. [ij+PS-fd5, pis, 4i 
9* pp, pis. 6; 10, pp, IQ -\-l 17-127, pis. 71. — continuation of the 

work previously noted (E. S. B., 70, p. 802). 

Food and feeding habits of the barred ground dove, C. G. Manuel {Phil’ 
ippine Jour. 8oi., 55 il934), Ko. 1, pp. 69-77, pi. 1). — author has found the 
food of Oeopelia striata (L.), a species abundant in and near rice paddies, to 
consist of seeds of rice and weeds. Yolumetric analyses indicate that weeds 
constitute the bulk of their food. The species is a ground feeder, the rice seeds 
being taken from the stubble, indicating that it is of neutral importance in its 
feeding habits. The findings are based upon field observations and the exami- 
nation of 3(K5 stomachs of doves collected in 50 places in 10 Provinces, all on 
Luzon Island. 

A key to species of American owis, L. Kelso {[Washington, D. G.: Aur 
that}, pp. 101, pis. [8]). — ^Following a brief introduction, an artificial key to 
<AVl genera and keys to the species represented in the Americas (pp. 13-28), 
notes on habits of the choliba screech owls (pp. 69-74), the relation of the 
diurnal habit to latitudinal distiibution, habitat, and abundance of American 
owls (pp. 75-8»3), and notes on habits of the spectacled owl and its r^atives 
(pp. 87-96) are pres^ented. 

A list of the owls of the Americas with their vernacular names and range, 
l»rei>..red b.\ E, H. Kelso (pp. 31-68), includes references to criginal de'^criptions 
and churactors for onlj" those subgenera, species, and subspecies which have 
been added since the publication of Cory’s catalog (E. S. B., 42, p. 847). 

Shadowy birds of the night, A. TVetmobe {Xatf, Ueogr. Mag., 67 {19S5), 
No. 2, pp. 217-240, pis. 8, figs. 5).— This tenth contribution (E. S, B., 72, p. 662), 
which deals with the owls, is illustrated by paintings by A, Brooks. 

The winter starling roosts of Great Britain, 19^2-1933, B. J. Mabfles 
{Jour, Anim. Eiol, S {1034) , No. 2, pp. 187-203, figs. — In an investigation 
of the major starling roosts in Great Britain during the winter of 1932^, 
286 were located, almost all of which were below the fiOO-ft. contour line* 
“The effect of roosting starlings on the trees, on other birds, on predatory 
animals, and in scattering the seeds of plants is considlered. A brief ^COCHint 
of past changes in numbers of starlings is given, and their relation, to ag];lcul- 
ture based on various analyses of food is discussed. As their rate of Increase 
is less, it does not appear that any drastic thinning of their numbers is neces- 
sary at present. 

“ The starling roosts of Greater London are considered apart firom the rest* 
About 20 roosts are recorded with an estimated total population of 16,009 to 
20,000 birds. Mention is made of various methods employed in driving starlings 
away from a roost.” 

Food habits of six common lizards found in lios Bajfios, Lagvnat Philip- 
pine Islands, D. V. Villadolid {PhiUppi^o Jour. 65 {1984}, No. 1, pp, 
61-67).— X table is presented which shows the actnal composition of the stom- 
ach contents of six species of lizards collected in Los Banos and vicinity, also 
a table showing the relLaUve abundance of the food eonstituentsL jMI of ti)ie six 
species examined were found to be hjsectlyortniiE^ the hulk of the food ffom 126 
stomachs dissected havir^ consisted of haxappda 

The agnatic sMIgratlon of the toad Bnf q ametUsmm Xie CkmctOf X. 
MATNAjtp (Gopeia, No. 4 (1934), pp. i).-HDbeervat:o(ns pf the routee 

of tpad migration from stream to breeding j?onds a^e charted and descaribedL 

The winter food of hrown hRMat (Saliw trptta 8 lacs: 

AMm. Boot, 3 (1934), No. pp. lOS^10S).—Tbe author r^rts imon ecmmlnsr 
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tiuns made of the stomachs of 106 brown trout (8. trutta) collected from the 
Bi\er Test, 100 during the period November to March and 6 during the month 
of May. 

** The predominant organisms forming the food of trout are those which are 
most abundant and generally distributed in the river. In the material collected 
during the winter, njTnphs of Bphemeroptera occurred to a lesser extent than 
would be inferred from their abundance at that period. The principal dif- 
ference between the winter and summer records is an increase in the number 
of Bphemeroptera nymphs and imagines in the latter.” 

Notes on mosquito fish in Utah, Gambnsia aifinis (Baird and Girard) , 
D. M. Rees (Copeia, No. 4 i>p. Several introductions of the 

top-feeding minnow G. affinis into Utah aimed at mosquito control appear to 
have resulted in its establishment in Salt Lake City. 

A twenty-five year balance sheet for economic entomology, L. B 
UiCHANco (PUilippnie Apr., 23 iiyJi), Xo. 5, pp. 419-^29, figs. 2). — ^This is a 
brief review of the accomplishments in the field of economic entomology in the 
Philippines since the establishment of the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines in June 1909. 

The renewal and replacement of the stylets of sacking insects daring 
each stadium, and the method of penetration, A. D. Heriot {Canad. Jour, 
Res, 11 (1934), ^ 0 . 5, pp. 602-612, figs. 14 ).— A. contribution from the Dominion 
Entomological Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada. 

[Work with economic insects at the Arkansas Station] {Arkansas Sta. 
BuL 312 (1934), PP- dJ-dSi. — ^The work of the year refen'ed to (E. S. R., 71, 
p. 503) includes that with the strawberry crown borer and the rough-headed 
cornstalk beetle, both by W. J. Baerg ; the rice water weevil, by D. Isely and 
H. H. Schwardt; the relation of earliness of cotton to bollweevil injury, by 
Isely ; and the life history of the horsefly Tal>anu8 stygius Say, by Schwardt. 

[Work in entomology at the Colorado Station] (Colorado 8ta, Rpt 1934, 
pp, 17-19). — Brief reference is made to the occurrence of and control work of 
the year (B. S. B., 70, p. 648) with the onion thrips, the potato psyllid and 
psyllid yellows, and the use of p^Tethrum and rotenone in combating insects 
on cabbage and cauliflower. 

Insects of Indiana for 1982, J. J. Dams (Ind. Acad. Sd. Proc,, 48 (19S2), 
pp. 213-225) —An account is given of the insects of economic importance that 
came to attention in Indiana in 1932. 

[Report on work in entomology at the Iowa Station] (Iowa 8ta. Rpt. 
1934, PP- 92-98, 99, 101-103). — ^The work of the year referred to (B. S. R., 71, 
p. 503) includes white grub investigations, by C. J. Drake and E. T. Collins ; 
time and labor factors involved in gathering, ripening, and storing honey by 
honeybees and the influence of meteorological factors upon honey production, 
both hy O. W. Park; bionomics and control of the apple maggot and codling 
moth experiments, both by 0. H. Richardson; the biology and control of onion 
insects, by Drake; nutrition and metabolism of insects (housefly) and in- 
secticides and insect toxicology, both by Richardson; stock replacement in 
honeybees and studies on the races of bees, both by Park; survey of potato 
insects (potato stalk borer and potato tuber worm), by Drake; ecology and 
control of sod webworms in permanent pasture and cultivated crops, by G. C. 
Decker; a study of injurious gras^oppers, by Drake and Richardson; a forest 
insect pest survey, by Drake and Decker; the gladiolus thrips and other pests 
of gladiolus, by Drake and Richardson; and bionomics and control of the 
chinch bug, by Drake, Ridbtardson, Decker, and H. M, Harris. 
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Montana insect pests for 1933 and 1934, A. L. Strand {Montana 8ta, 
Buh 294 (1934). PP- 40, figs. S).— The greater part of this report of the State 
entomologist of Montana (E. S. R., 69, p. 232) relates to the occurrence of and 
control work with grasshoppers, including the organization of the 1934 cam- 
paign, control by poisoned bait and by the use of mechanical bait spreaders, 
plowing as a supplement to the bait method, and the value of egg surveys. 
Other insect pests considered include Say’s stinkbug. Mormon cricket, pale 
western cutworm, beet leaf hopper, an unidentified sugar beet maggot, beet 
webworm, Colorado potato beetle, cabbage maggot, imported cabbage worm, 
cabbage aphid, black cherry aphid, black cherry fruit fly, ojster-^ell scale, 
codling moth, and several insects attacking shade trees and ornamentals, par- 
ticularly the Virginia creeper leaf hopper Erythroneura siczac Walsh. 

[Report of work in entomology and limnology by the Cornell Station] 
{INew Yor/i] Cornell 81a. Rpt. 1934, PP- 85-94) • — ^The work of the >ear briefly 
referred to (E. S. R., 70, p. 802) includes that with clothes moths, the colum- 
bine borer and the iris borer, and carpet beetles, all by G. W. Herrick and 
G. H. Griswold ; the gladiolus thrips, by Herrick and F. R. Shaw ; the alfalfa 
snout beetle, by P. W. Glaassen and C. E. Palm ; the life history and ecological 
relationships of the alewife in Seneca Lake, by G. C. Embodj and T. T. Odell ; 
control of fish hatchery diseases, by Embody, J. R. de la Torre Bueno, (4. Van 
Vleet and D. G. Pasko; propagation of Daphnia as food for bass, by Embody; 
transmission of fowl pox by bloodsucking insects, by R. Matheson, A, L. Brody, 
and E. L. Brunett ; granulation of honey, by E. P. Phillips ; effect of tempera- 
ture on bee activities, by A. W. Woodrow; and tarnished plant bug injury to 
celery, insects attacking potatoes on Long Island, millipedes and scab gnats 
and their relation to potato tuber defects, w’ireworms and their injuries to 
potatoes, muck land potato spraying experiments, onion thrips, plant varietal 
resistance to insect attacks, and effects of temperature and humidity on insect 
development, all by G. F. MacLeod. 

[Report of work with economic insects at the Pennsylvania Station] 
(Pennsylvania 8ta. Bui. 308 (1934), pp- 22, 23). — Brief reference is made 
(E. S. R., 70, p. 350 to the progress of control work with the codling moth 
by the use of sprays, bands, and scraping and pruning, by H. N. Worthley; 
tests of four brands of tar distillate sprays for the control of aphids, by S. W. 
Frost ; and to the occurrence and control of the principal species of injurious 
wireworms in the State and to mushroom insects, both by C. A. Thomas. 

[Report of work in entomology by the South Carolina Station] (8outh 
Caiolxna 8ta. Rpt. 1934. PP- 5B-64. 100-102, 1^3, fig. f).— The work of the year 
reported upon (E. S. R., 71, p. 68) includes that with the southern cornstalk 
borer, the rice weevil in corn, boUweevil hibernation, and the oriental fruit 
moth, all by O. L. Cartwright ; studies of the b^la moth Utctheisa hella L. at 
Florence, by J. E. W'ebb ; biology and control of thrips with special reference 
to cotton, an account relating to which has been noted (E. S. R., 72, p. 506). 
and the cotton flea hopper, both by J. G. Watts ; thrips on onions ; the Mexi- 
can bean beetle, by F. Sherman and J. N. Todd; and the boUweevil and miscel- 
laneous cotton insects, by F. F. Bondy and C. F. Rainwater; and cabbage in- 
sect control and harmful insecticide residue studies, by W. J. R^d, Jr., and 
C. O. Bare. 

[Report of work with economic insects in Canada] (Canada Min. Ayr. Rpt., 
1932-SS, pp. 4'^-55 ). — A brief general account is given of the work with eco- 
nomic insects for the year ended March 31, 1933. 

The biological control of injnrions insects and plants, and the work of 
Famham Honse Laboratory, W. R. Thompson (Empire Cotton Growing Rev., 
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11 11934), Xo, 3, pp. 180-187).— A cjeneral mscusslon of the subject with par- 
tlcul,. V leferecee to the wf)rk of the laboratory since its foundation in 1927. 

Liitoniolcgiciil investigations. 3. S. Dash iBni. Guifinn Dir. Afjr., Admin. 
Rid,, li33n yj. A ?eferenc‘e N ni‘"de tn thr se^el^al crop i>ests 

that received attention during the year. 

Re.DOit Ox the entoniologlr*-! division for the year 193B* F. A Sqube 
{Brit. €hu.ana Bept. Agr.. B:i\ 1933. pp. J?d-i2S).— An account is given 

of rife I ccurreiice * f a. 2 d control w rk with the 1 3 incipal pests afferriug sugar- 
tane, rice, pineapple®:, coccnuts. etc. (E. S. R., 71. p. 21S'. 

Report on tin- c. the d . T »i»t control, F. P. Jep&o:^ 

aCey^ovZ B - A \ . 7? j i' Ld. sc‘ 'd Ar^ iD u pp. 106- 

123 1 . — ^Th 1 « ' c' ’ I ' e if ‘ \ w 111 the lea 

tortrix (Romonf^ tofftur'n rtcnzd^g the n'.ndfCr of egg masses collected in 
planting districts, nettle grubs, black beetle, red weevil, coconut cateirpillar 
attacking coconuts, banana rrot borer, plantain stem weevil (Odoiporus longU 
coJlis) attacking plantains, etc. 

Greenhouse » rnd their "ontre^. L. IT a ♦ 11 T. Toxrs fjf//?- 

vo«r N B/’ 7,? " ; , ’ 7 ", . — sK. ”a M la ‘cnunt of the insects 

attacking vegetal ’’u, fli wers, and other pi mis grown under glass. 

A sener^l a« v.-uiit ->J f h " posl^ on v»illo\\s at Syston, ■Leicestershire, 
A. R iyrtxC * 1 li.i S (m}L ^fj. 2. pp. 1^2-m, pi. 1, fig. 7).— 

Brief notes on the insect enemies of the willow are included in this account. 

rntonir logical factors affect salvacing of fire iiijiirecl trees, K. A, S\l- 
2 »Ax J V ’ F*, .?? (IfKliK yo. 9, pp. 1016, 1017 ). — ^This is a brief account 

of a 4->i. ssiUdj made of selected fire-injured pondorosa pine trees on the site of 
the Sugar Hill fire of July 1929 in the Modoc National Forest, Calif. 

*• Fire-injured trees that might survive if not attacked by insects have, ac- 
cording to the results of the study, different degrees of snsceptibility to insect 
attack. Mortality due to the weJ5.tem pine beetle (Dendroctonus drevicornis 
Lee.), the species chiefly responsible for the insect damage to trees in the area 
studied, varieil with the amount of foliage injury and more particularly with 
the amount of cambium injury caused by the fire. When foliage irijury alone 
occurred, trees having 0 to 25 iiercent of the foliage injured lost only 8.7 per- 
cent of the total number of trees in tha*- cla«s, while those having the same 
amoxmt of foliage injury hut relatively heavy canihium injury suffered a 10- 
percent loss. In the grrmp of trees with 25 to 50 percent foliage injury, those 
with slight C3>njbium injurj lost H.6 percent, while tho*«e with moderate to heavy 
injury suffered n loss of 13.o iH'rcent of the total. In the group with 50 to 75 
percent foliage injury the loss was 1^.2 percent for those without cambium 
injury an<l 37.5 percent for those with that t^pe of injury. The most severely 
injured group studied, that having 73 to 100 percent of the foliage and a small 

proportion of the buds killed. lo«!t 19.2 percent of the total number of trees in 

the class, while those with cambium injury in addition fo the foliage injury lost 
72.2 percent.” 

Review of United States oatent®* relating to pest control, [January- 
Becember 1934], R. C Roabk fif, Brpt Agt., Bur. Ghem. and Soils, Rev. 
r. R Pat Pe f Cm n' 7 1, j *t. 7: 3, pp. 10; .7, pp. 9; 4. 

pp. 8; 6, pp. 11; 6. pp lo; 7. pf, b; ^ 3; Bu . Ft i avd Pin it Qurr., 7 (1934). 

9, pp 8; Iff, Q; 11, ph 10; 12. pp. 10'' . — These rer»ews covering the 
year 1934 are in coutinuatlcn of Ihoce previously noted (E. S. R., 71, p. 70). 

Treatment of seeds and plant cuttings with coal tar-kerosene emulsion 
as a protection against certain insects, V. J. hlAUSiD {Philippine Agr., 2S 

(1934), No. 7, pp. H04-812).—lBie dpstmc^^bin of seetls n v|*ed beds and the 

attack of mofict woods that come in contact with the ground, plant cuttings before 
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germination, and occasionally growing crops led to the studies of ants and 
termites at the experiment station of the Univei*sity of the Philippines here 
presented. 

It was found that immersing seeds from a few minutes to 1 hr. in a 1 : 10 
solution of coal tur-kerosene emulsion, as described by Uichanco (E. S. R., 69, p. 

provides an adequate protection against ants. The same treatment of 
plant cuttings keeps them free from termite damage in the soil. “ Immersion 
of seeds and plant cuttings in a 1 : 10 solution of coal tar-kerosene emulsion from 
a few minutes to 1 hr. does not materially affect viability. Initial infestation 
j'n the untreated lots of plant cuttings began about 3 weeks after planting, while 
the cuttings were stiU fresh, and continued until the plants had more or less 
established growth. The treated cuttings enjoyed a very much longer period 
of immunity, and whatever attack developed later was apparently subsequent 
to death. Initial infestation of untreated seeds began in from 3 to 6 hr. after 
exposure to ants; in the treated seeds, ants began to come 3 days later, but 
without causing injury.” 

Incompatibility of molasses with sodium lluosilicate and lead arsenate, 
L. li. Ripiet and G. A. Hepbubn {iUnion No. AfrUu Dept Apr.j, Sci. But 
J30 {1934) i PP- ^9 fiff- !)• — ^This contribution has been prepared with a view to 
warning entomologists against the use of treacle in insecticidal baits unless it be 
definitely known that the impurities in the treacle will not lower the toxicity 
of the poison employed. 

The status of knowledge of pyrethmm as an insecticide [irons, title], 
L. Spbengel {Ans. ScMdlingak., 10 {193^), Nos, i, pp, 1-1: pp, Ik^l; UK 
pp. 111-117). — ^This is a- review of the subject presented in connection with a 
list of 92 references to the literature. 

The loss of toxicity of pyrethmm dusts on exposure to air and light, 
F. Tatteksfield {Jour. Apr. Hci [Eap/awd], 22 0932), yo. 2, pp. 396-0"^). — In 
further studies (E. S. R., 62, p, 244; 66, p. 348) conducted at the Rothumsted 
Experimental Station, the author has found that “ pyrethmm powders and dusts, 
prepared by grinding or by the incorporation of extracts of pyrethmm flowers 
upon absorbent earths, such as talc and kieselguhr, lose their insecticidal activity 
on exposure to light and air. The loss is more rapid in the case of artificially 
prepared dusts than with ground flower heads. 

“ Both light and air play an important part in the process of inactivation, as 
samples of kieselguhr-pyrethrum and talc-pyrethrum dusts stored in closed 
vessels in the dark or eximsed to air in the dark are relatively stable; also 
samples exposed to light in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, nitrogen, or in 
vacuo lose little of their toxicity under the same conditions of illumination; 
samples exposed in oxygen, however, rapidly lose their activity. Both wet and 
dry oxygen were effective in destroying the activity of the dusts, but apparently 
at different rates, and there is some suggestion that the type of reaction may 
be different in the two cases. The incorporation of antioxidants with talc- 
pyrethrum and kieselguhr-pyrethmm dusts retards loss of activity due to expo- 
sure to light and air. Such compounds as pyrocatechol, resorcinol, hydroquinone, 
[and] pyrogallol confer a large measure of protection against loss of toxicity. 
Phenol and phloroglueinol were not' effective. Tannic acid exerted a consider- 
able measure of protection. The protection was greater in the case of arti- 
ficially prepared dusts tlian with ground pyrethmm flowers, although it seems 
also to be exerted to some extent in the latter case. There is no conclusive 
evidence that antioxidants, naturally occurring in pyrethmm, play any great 
part in stabilizing the pyrethrins against inactivation. The greater part of the 
protection would appear to be due to particle size or to cellular inclusion.” 
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The loss of actiTity of pyrethrum, n, F. Tattebsfield and J. T. Mastik 
{Joui\ Agi\ h^ci. [England}, 24 [1934}, 4. PP- 598-626, figs- 5).— In a further 

study isee above) pyrethrum flowers, both finely and coarsely ground and as 
whole heads, were exposed under various conditions for different periods up 
to 1 yr. There was found to be “a relatively rapid loss of pyrethrin I in 
cases where the ground flowers were exposed to sunlight and air, but when 
stored in covered trays or tins the loss of pyrethrin I was much slower. 
The pyrethrins undergo change at a slower rate in flowers stored as whole 
heads than in the ground state. Pyrethrinized dusts and ground flower heads 
lose their pyrethrin content when exposed to sunlight in an atmosphere of air 
or of nitrogen. The loss in nitrogen is less rapid than in air and appears to 
be due to a reaction other than oxidation by free oxygen. The effect of tem- 
perature upon the rate of loss of the pyrethrins is shown. 

The rate of loss of the pyrethrins in a methjl alcoholic extract of flowers, 
when exposed to sunlight and air, was studied. The stabilizing effect of tannic 
acid and hydroquinone when added to a talc-pyrethrum dust was confirmed. 
It was shown that such mixtures lose their pyrethrins at a slower rate when 
exposed in thin layers to air and artificial illumination. Biological trials 
showed that the addition of these antioxidants did not augment the initial 
insecticidal activity of the pyrethrins.” 

A comparison was made between two samples of pyrethrum flowers, one rich 
and the other poor in pyrethrins, in order to determine the degree of concordance 
between the pyrethrin I content and their toxicity. The pyrethrin I value as 
determined by the acid method, subject to a small correction, ga\e a good 
indication of the relative activities of the samples. 

Xotes on Neotermes castaneus Baring W. L. Thompson (FZa. But, 18 
(1984), ^ 0 , 3, pp. 33-39, fig, i). — ^This contribution from the Florida Experiment 
Station reports observations on the morphology, biology, and natural enemies 
of one of the few species of termites that work in growing trees. It has been 
observed by the author in Polk County only, but has been collected at different 
points in Dade County and has been fomid in Mediterranean fruit fly traps in 
Osceola, Orange, and Seminole Counties. The host plants observed are citrus 
trees (including grapefruit, orange, tangerine, and lime), the live oak, and man- 
grove trees. There are probably many other hosts not listed, as experiments 
conducted in the laboratory for the past 12 mo. show that these termites are 
thriving on various kinds of lumber, such as cypress, oak, white pine, and 
pitch pine.” 

The praying mantes are hardy in New York, G. W. Hebbigk [Rural New 
forker, [1935), No. 5313, p. f7, figs. 4). — ^It is reported that the European 
praying mantid Mantis religiosa, which first appeared in the vicinity of Bodi- 
ester, N. Y., some SO yr. ago, has gradually increased and spread over the 
central part of the State. Beference is also made to the Chinese mantid, which 
has spread from the vicinity of Philadelphia, Pa., where it first appeared, and 
become established on Long Island and about New York City. 

Committee on locust control: [Third, fourth, flLfth, and sixth reports] 
(ICrt Brit} Boon. Advisory Council, Com. Locust Control Rpts., S (1930), pp. 
16; 4 (1952), pp. 45, pi- 1; 5 (1933), pp. 13; 6 {1934), PP- 55).— The third re- 
port, by H. A. Miers et al., deals with the history of the investigation, the locust 
situation today, views of the governments consulted on the scheme of researdi 
outlined in the second interim report of the committee (B. S. B., 62, p. 451), 
the scheme of investigation recommended, and a summary of conclusions and 
recommendations. 
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The fourth report, also by Miers et al., includes a review of the locust situa- 
tion during the period May 1930 to January 1932, a survey of the investigations 
conducted on the recommendation of the committee up to the end of 1931, a 
program of investigation*^ recommended for the period April 1932 to March 
1983. a report on the wide measure of cooperation secured, and a summary of 
conclusions and recommendations. The proposed allocation of funds to be 
expended on locust investigations in 1932-33, an estimate of losses caused by 
locusts in different countries during the period 1927-31, international coopera- 
tion in antilocust work, and a political map of Africa and western Asia are 
presented in four appendixes. 

In the fifth report, proposals for the use of aircraft against locusts, by 
G. A. K. Marshall et al., the need for new methods of attacking the desert 
locust (8dhi8tocerca gregaria Forsk.) and the tropical migratory locust {Lomsta 
migratoria migratanoides R. & F.) are first reported upon. The plan of work 
proposed is described and a summary given of the recommendations made. 
The first stage in the experimental work has been reported upon by King and 
Ruttledge (E. S. R., 67, p. 429). 

The sixth report, by Miers et al., reviews the present locust outbreak in 
Africa and western Asia and the investigations carried out since 1929 and 
notes the general program of further investigations. 

The locust outbreak in Africa and western Asia, 1925—31, [1932, and 
1933], B. P. ITvabov (London: Econ. Advisory Council, Com. Locust Control, 
19S3, pp. 87, pis. H; 1938, pp. 7^, pis. 11; 193 i. pp. 66, pis. 9). — ^The surveys 
here presented deal respectively with the locust outbreak in Africa and west- 
ern Asia in 1925-31, in 1932, and in 1933. Each of the three reports includes 
a bibliography of the literature on locusts and grasshoppers and their control 
for the periods covered (26, 12, and 10 pages, respectively). The grasshoppers 
particularly involved are the desert locust (8oMsfoceroa gregaria (Forsk.)), 
the tropical migratory locust (Locusta migratoria migratoriotdes (Rch. & 
Fainn.)), and the red locust (Nomadacris septemfasoiata (Serv.)). 

Thrips investigation, IV, V (Jour. Council 8ci. and Indus. Res. lAust."], 
7 (1934), No. 4, pp. 234r-238, figs. 4; 239-244, fiff- ^)- — ^Part 4 of this series 
(E. S. R , 72, p. 222) gives some observations on the fluctuations in the num- 
bers of Thrips imaginis Bagn. in the vicinity of Melbourne during the period 
1932 to 1934, by H. G. Andrewartha and H. V. Steele. Part 5, by An- 
drewartha, considers the effect of soil moisture on the viability of the pupal 
stages of T. imaginis. 

A new species and variety of Plesiothrips (Thripidae — Thysanoptera) , 
J. G. Watts (Fla Ent , 18 (1934), No 2, pp. 24r-27, figs. 3). — Contributing from 
the South Carolina Experiment Station, P. andropogoni, collected from com- 
mon broomsedge (Andropogon sp.) in Oconee and Pickens Counties, S. C., and 
P. andropogoni watsoni, collected from A. virginicus at Gainesville, Fla., are 
here described as new. 

Report on questionnaire on Antestia control, 1933—34, R. H. Le Pexj:jsy 
(Kenya Dept. Agr. Bui. 5 (193i), pp. 82).— This report deals with the incidence 
of Antestia on coffee in Kenya Colony in 1933 and part of 1934 and a survey 
of the methods used for its control, compiled from information supplied by 
planters. 

Pyrethrum-extract spraying for the control of Antestia on coffee, with 
suggestions for routine testing on plantations, R. H. Le Peixey (Kenya 
Dept. Agr. Bui 8 (1934), pp [8]-)-J3).— Part 1 of th»s contribution (pp. 1-7) 
consists of a detailed description of a routine method of determining the more 
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CTpoTtant tViferences in ^lie inc’rleii'e of Avtf^s^in attack in different part^ of a 
nlantari^n at d'ff^rent ti:i 3 e< in or Ter insnre tliar control measures are cm- 

arTequi te\'’ rnd ecciomical’y. Part 2 fpr. S— 131 reports upon obserra- 

’iyret’*”noi f*n"nj‘?Ti£: os a pmasnre for ti’P roiitrol 

r*^ Aitfrat'n. 

A Mg-cy^d bog nredf'tnr of the potato psyUid. G. l'’. Kxo^rTTOiY t Fin, Eut.^ 
U :w J. i.i>. fi.\ ^ t - Ur u Vk] rlin^’.t 

Station the iPttbor reprris n; 'T dccyr*/iu.^ XTlilfr, kiiown as the “ big- 

^\\ed liutr’\ irtfnorally tli’-i aghout Ttab, which commonly occurs 

irit p poiniro's io nil iar*s of Stn^e. '*c'm ohscrvml bj tho author 

^eed iq»cn Por<?/r'’oro cock^uii* (Snlc.l. It has previously been known to 
he jin h q oitant enemy of the best leaf hopper, and in addition had been 
p)^<;aivel ^ecdiTi’ upon ..mall flie^ and nyiophal false chinch bu^s as well as 
upon «!rUio*'il nth'’' kim's <f 'amall insects. 

Experiments in control of the pecan black aphid under ci’chard condi- 
tions, <T. F. *. r P/*'<c. 2^ />/». 

.“7-"*'. <vi, <,v*. — retro* ’^'"-1 .i.b ’ o/»'7’‘v It -’w^ro/'V-r ihiring the 

of 1P32 nnd lllli:**. r«- purred In defnil hi t dular fom. ha^ ‘^hown that it 
lu-r he * nt^'dled effscth’ely and prematuie dfcfoli'tltn ]»' evented by “addin- 
nic-^tine «-uliate 1:4,01''^ t s unn oer ipplieitio’i- ol hciae3o\ mistuie ii=sd 
onrici ie*aii d* and foliage disease?, and, o’heie nece-saiy, following with 
mother «p:ay of summer cH emulsion ^j.lOO and nicotine sulfate l:4.0dh in 
the fall. Tn or<h r to c^‘*‘ ic fff9(*rive contra I of the pecan black aphid, spra^iuK 
shr»uld. rot be deb yul iinfil the trees are beaxily infe-sted but sh(«uld be d no 
whfn th^- a’ Idd^ .ir^i r!r-'t policed in fcinall iniiiibers aud helore any yellowing of 
the foliage liii‘>! occurred, W’ ere this ii'^ect wa« controlled throughout the season 
f»f 1032, and wile re no premature defoliation <ir*curred. the trees bloomed iinich 
nr re heavily oud .s<‘i a f-ir belter crop nf nut< in the spring of 1933 than 
unspraytd trees. whVh were severely damaged by the pecan black aphid and 
were p^tmatui'eiy defoliated."’ 

Two new aphids of the tribe Hacrosiphini, A. X. Tissot {Fla. Ent.^ 18 
-Vo. ?, 17- 3J, )^7^. 3/1. — ^In this contribution from the F'orida Ex- 

periment Station, Maernsiphum medOspUneri collected from Mefioapha^^um pec- 
fi' nivin 3 !.d eupetorif alias from Eupatorium incarnatum. both 

-rem Gaineo ille Fla., are described as new. 

Contributions to a knowledge of the white liies (Alenrodidae) of Egypt, 
in, H. Pbiesnei. rul 3.1. Hc&xy iEpih t Zfiti. Am\. Ta^Jt. ttnfJ iiri, Serr, Bill, l^o 
• 1934), PP- iU 10). — ^In thi*« third contriburion lE. S. E., 72, p. 0591 the 

nnthfjrs present ne^^'riprions of and notes cn AlraroUt'bv^ n. sp., *.rirh a 

reference to Errardia tlrrtcnfi Masi as its m«tst iiuponaut parjirite; Wnlt'urxy 
Ooitlc^ tip^r n. >p. ; Alcurufrachrlvs ciiri n. sp. ; J. alhtiffii a. sp-: 

(jrmnti Pr. & Ho.; and DiaUnroOfs {Gifrtilciiro'leb) clhaensis ii, sp. 

Density of population and sterility of the females in £be cocci d Depido- 
saphes ulmi L., E. Pmiexov and AV. Polujaeff iJour. Anim. Ecol., 3 (1934), 
Xa. 1, pp. IP-iO. fif/d. tfl. — The a7nhoi*s find tint the dens^rv i»t ponidarion may 
be con<idprod as a factor regulating excessive reproduction of oyster-shell scale, 
overpopulation causing a hindering of further population growth. It is pointed 
out that this ^honld be considered in the prediction of any future outbreaks of 
this ct.»coul. 

Observations on the trend of scale control problems in various citrus 
producing areas of the world, L. R, Gaudxer (Jour. Ent. and Zooh. 26 (133 'f), 
Xo. A pp. — ^In this contribution the autlicr reports upon <*hserTations of 

<*itrus scale c ntrol problems made during a 3 -jt. visitation of the Tnion of 
South Africa, Australia, Palestine, Egypt, and Italy. 
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lijrmantria, R. Goldschmidt <In Bibliographia GepeUca. 's Gravenhage 
{The Hague): X.jhoff^ jo^i, voL 11, pp. figh. 7o>.—- Tills contri- 

bution, based upon 1>5 yr. of combii»ed work in breedinsr, field collecting, taxo- 
nomic, niorpbclugical, embryological, cytological, genetical, and physiological 
analysis, deals particularly with the gypsj’ moth and briefly w!+h the nun moth 
L. rnmacha L. It is presented with a bibliography of five pages. 

An account of the ersitern hemlock looper (Eliopia flscellaria Gn.) on 
balsr-ni fir, E. IV soy Agy\. I 4 (UuU), Xo. 12, pp, 860’~67if, rl 1, fig. 1; 
Fr. p. blftL — <folbrwiivN of the henibvlt spar worm in Quebec and >C<kvn 
Scotia, the general appearance of an outbreak, life histt^ry and habits, type of 
forest affected, the origin of outbreaks, winter kilUng. loss of increment, sec- 
ondary insects, and natural and artificial control are considered. 

The asparagus caterpillar: Its life history and control, J. W. Wilson 
(Florida Sia. Bui 271 (1934), PP* fg^* 5). — Studies of the biology and natu- 
ral enemies of and control tneasures for the beet army worm are reported, the 
derails being presented in seven tables. While this pest has been rei*or»-ed to 
feed on IS plants ether tJian Atspa'^agm plujnoBUft, in Florida it has rarely been 
observed outside of ferneries, where Si has been found for a number of years, as 
previously reported <E. S. R., fiO, pp. 3b2. 39;i). Its injury is caused by the 
5 ’oung larvae feeding on the tender buds and the older larvae on the more ad- 
vanced growth. 

“ Eggs are laid on the nederside of the sprays in masses. These masses are 
usually covered with scales from the female moth’s body. The eggs hatch in 2 
to 3 days during the summer. The larvae mtdt 5 times and require b to 15 
days (during the summer inontli«i to e<inu»le<‘e this stiiare. The mature larvae 
f<»rm a pupal cell a short distance behjw the soil surface and remain in this wll 
for 6 to 11 days during the months from May to October. The length of these 
stages is increased considerably during the winter months.'” 

The parasites CJieUynus tewanite Cresf. and Euphetrus platyhypt'nae How. 
are of considerable aid in controlling the pest, and the fungus Bpicaria prasiy}^ 
is instrumental in destroying ^arge numbers of the larvae^ The dusting of 
undiluted arsenate of lead is said to be the liest artificial means of control. 

The biological control of teak defoliators, C. F. C. Bkeson {hidiayi For- 
e<ter, 60 (1934), 10, pp* 672-063). — ^Th*s contribution rehites to the control 

by parasites and predators of two defoliating caterpillars, SyJylaea puera and 
Sapalia nuichacralis, which have a sequence of from 13 to 15 generations a year 
in the south and 8 to 10 in the north of India, and of a group of caterpillars, 
grasshoppers, and lieetles with longer life cycles that are of varfaWe Importance 
Uu-aily and seasonally in the defoliation of teak. 

Iris-pigment migration and its relation to behavior in die codling moth, 
D. L. <JOLL»>’S (Jovr. ^xpf. Zool., 69 (1934), Xo. 2, pp. t65-J97, ftgf. 16). — ^I’he 
author finds that “ the position of the pigment granules f u the e.ve of the codling 
moth varies according to the intensity of the light to which the moth is sub- 
Jpcted, riiii iri's pigment being more sensitive ro light fban rhe retinular piament. 
... In the presence of very dim light dark-adapted morhs may remain com- 
pletely dark-adapted or may became partially light-adapitd. The codling moth 
appears to he n»ost sensirivc: to lisrht m tb** last staaes of dark-adapt ing pig- 
ment mlirr*>Ti*»n rnd during the first b*rtir of <'*omplece dark adaptation. The 
codling mot ft is phototropic to a marked degree orfiy arbon dark- 

adapted, The vital activities of the moth are carried on alir*ost exclusively 
during periods of changing light intensity. Those are also the times when the 
iris pigment is shifting from one position to the other in otH^t to adapt the 
eye to the fluctuations in the light environment. The nature of t3ie moth’s 
reactions to either constant or changing light varies according to the position 
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of tlie iris pigment. The iris pigment migrations are thus a prominent factor in 
determining the behavior of the moths.” 

[Contributions on the codling moth in the northwestern United States] 
{Better Fruit, 29 (1935), So. S, pp. 3-6, 8, 10, 11, U, 15, 20, 21, 22, figs- 2).— 
Contributions relating particularly to the codling moth control problem in the 
Northwest include the following: Codling Moth Control in Washington, by K. L. 
Webster (pp. 3, 4, 22) ; Substitutes for Lead Arsenate in Codling Moth Control 
in the Hood River Talley, by L. Childs (pp. 5, 6) ; Codling Moth— a National 
Problem, by E. J. Newcomer (pp. S, 21) ; Some Factors Influencing Codling Moth 
Control, by C. Wakeland (pp. 10, 11. 20), contributed by the Idaho Experiment 
Station ; and Tree Scraping for Moth Control, by O. T. McWhorter (pp. 14, 15). 

Penetration and dev^opment of the fungus Beauveria bassiana in the 
tissues of the corn borer, C. L. Lefebvbe (A?7n. Bot, [London], 48 {1934), 
To. 190, pp, iil-4o2. pi. 1, figs. 2).— The effects of artificial inoculation were 
studied. The germ tubes were able to penetrate the larval integument at any 
point except the head, and to penetrate the pupal covering at the thinner 
places. Infection via the alimentary tract was also indicated. Larvae from 
Manchuria appeared to carry the fungus internally in a dormant, noninjurious 
state at temperatures below 14** C., but succumbed rapidly to its attack when 
placed at room temperature. 

The cotton boll borer Mescinia peruella Schaus« an important pest of 
cotton in Pern (Lepidoptera, Pyralidae [trans. title], J. Wille (Rev. Ent., 
4 {1934), "^ 0 . 4. pp. 453-i83, figs. 13; aJ>8. hi Rev. Appl. Ent., 23 (1935), Ser. A, 
To. 1, pp. 16, i7).— A report is made of a study of the occurrence, morphology, 
biology, including natural enemies, economic importance, and control of the 
pyralid shoot, square, and boll borer M. peruella, the most important enemy of 
cotton in the coastal valleys of Peru. 

Studies of fluctuations in insect populations.— HI, The gall midge 
Rhabdophaga heterobia H. Lw. on black maul variety of Salix triandra 
at Syston, Leicestershire, 1927—33, H. F. Babistes (Jour. Anim. EcdU, 3 
(1934), yo. 2, pp. 165-181, figs. 4). — ^This third contribution from the Rotham- 
sted Experimental Station of a series of studies on the fluctuations of insect 
populations in the field (E. S. R., 69, p. 558) deals with the gall midge 
R. lieteroJ)ia. 

A brief guide to the varieties of **Anopheles maculipennis *% R. Christo- 
phers ET AL. \Jjeague Xatinns Health Organ. Quart. Bui.. 3 ( 1934 ), No. 4 » VP- 
654 r- 661 , figs. 2). — ^This is a report of the meeting of experts held in Roma, 
Italy, August 20 to 22, 1934, by the malaria commission of the League of Nations. 
It is considered clear that A. maculipennis consists of a number of recognized 
\arieties, of which, in addition to the type A. maculipennis Meig., A. maculipennis 
atroparvus Tan Thiel, A. maculipennis messeae Flni.. A. maculipennis 
laltranchiae Flni., and A. maculipennis melanoon Hack, are considered valid. It 
is pointed out that in addition A. elutus Edw. is a dosely allied species, or an- 
other variety, occurring in the Old World. No consideration has here been 
given to the American forms. 

Malaria and Cnlioidae in the Philippine Islands: History and critical 
bibliography, 1898 to 1933, P. F. Russell (Philippine Dept. Agr. and 
Com., Tech. Bui. 1 (1934), VP- 115, pis. 8, figs. S). — This contribution is accom- 
panied by a bibliography of 39 pages and a synonymic list of the Philippine 
species of the tribe Anophelini. 

Revision of the Syrphus flies of America north of Mc^xico (Diptera, 
Syrphidae, Syrphus s[ens.] l[at.].— Part I, C. L. Fluke, Je. (Wis. Acad. 
floi. Arts, and Letters, Trams., 28 (1983), pp. 65-127, figs. 44).— In. this first part 
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of the revision of the Syrphidae the author recognizes 12 ^ecies of the genus 
Syrphus, of which 1 is described as new, and 40 of the genus MetasyrpliUB, of 
which 4 are described as new. Kejs to the genera of Syrphua sens, lat., includ- 
ing SyrpTim, Metasyrphus, Ischyrosyrphus, and Epistwphe, and to the species 
of the genus Syrphus sens, strict, and of the genus Metasyrphiis are included. 

American muscoid flies of the genera Oeratomyiella and Paradidyma, 
H. J. Eeinhakd (U. 8. Nath Mua. Proc., 83 {193 i), No. 2973, pp. M'?).— This 
contribution from the Texas Experiment Station consists of a discussion of the 
generic characters of the tachinid genera Geratomyiella and Paradidyma, keys 
for the separation of the species in both sexes, and descriptions of 24 siiecies, of 
which 15 are new to science. 

Jetting for the reduction of sheep blovpfly attack, R. N. McCulloch {Agr. 
Ga?. N. 8. Wales, 45 {1934) t A’o. 10, pp. 581-485, fig. 1). — It is reported that m 
1983-34 a calcium arsenite mixture again (E. S. R, 71 p. 515 j gave better 
protection from blowfly strike than did sodium arsenite. Paris green suspension 
at an increased concentration in the one test in which it wras used gave rather 
less protection than did calcium aisenite at standard strength in other tests. 

<< The period during which jetting with calcium arsenite so limited strikes as 
to afford adequate protection in the absence of hand dressing was considered 
in the tests carried out by the writer to vary from 4 to w’eeks. ... As a 
preventive of strike, crutching proved superior to jetting with calcium arsenite 
in two experiments. Crutching followed by tw’o jettings proved much superior 
in the reduction of strikes and the prevention of their spread to either three 
jettings or one crutching alone. The tests here described indicate that crutcliing, 
if it were almost to obviate hand dressing, w'ould have to be repeated at intervals 
of 6 weeks. The conclusion may also be drawn that jetting, which is less 
expensive, can be used with equal effect after the one crutching midway between 
shearings.” 

The rdle of Lucilia seiicata Meig. larvae in osteomyelitis wounds, M. A. 
Stewaet (Ann. Trap. Med. and ParasitoL, 28 (1934), ^o. 4, PP- 445-460).— -This 
contribution, presented with a list of 23 references to the literature, is a more 
detailed discussion than that previously noted (E. S. R., 71, p. 841). 

Oochliomyia and myiasis in tropical America, D. Aubestin and P. A. 
Buxton {Ann. Trap. Med. and Paraaitol., 28 (1934), No. 3, pp. 245-254, pi- 1 )- — 
This contribution dealing with the classification, biology, geogi-aphical distribu- 
tion, and pathology of forms of the genus CocJiUomyia responsible for mj-iasis 
in tropical America, is presented in connection with a list of 26 references to 
the literature. 

Human intestinal myiasis due to the larvae of the soldier fly Hermetia 
illucens LinnS (Diptera, Stratiomyidae) , H. E. Meleney and P. D. Baswood 
{Afner. Jour. Trap. Med., 15 (1935), No- 1, pp. 4^49, figs. 2). — ^This is said to be 
the second case of human parasitism by the larvae of S. illucens to have been 
reported in the literature. 

Studies on the higher Diptera of medical and veterinary importance 
{Ann. Trap. Med. and ParasitoL, 28 (1934), Nos. 2, pp. 205-216, figs. 11, 217-223, 
figs. 5; 3, pp. 305S14, figs- 3, 315-3212, figs. 6; 4, PP- 571-578, figs. 6, 579-588, 
figs. 7).— The contributions presented (B. S. R., 71, pp. 226, 674) include revi- 
sions of the genera of the subfamily Calliphorinae based on a comparative study 
of the male and female terminalia for (1) the genus Calliphora Robineau-Des- 
voidy (sens, lat) (pp. 205-216), (2) the genus Chrysonyia Robineau-Desvoidy 
(sens, lat.) (pp. 217-223), and (3) the genus Phortnia Robineau-Desvoidy 
(sens, lat.) (pp. 305-314), all by W. S. Patton and E. G. Gushing; A Revision of 
the Species of the Genus Glossim Wiedemann Based on a Comparative Study of 
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the Male and Female Terminalia, by W. S. Patton (pp. 315-322, 579-58S) ; 
and A Bexiteicn « f iiit Gi m lu t £ the liibe 'S^a^Sxni, Subt.imily 3^Ul•iICillae, Ba&ed 
ua a Ljiiipt i, 4 uhb oi iht AIc.e leiiiix-L^a xjt — ^III, The Metallic Muscini, 

by W. S. Patton ai^d E. G. Giobins ipp. 571-578). 

Studies on the Mexican jfrnit fly, Anasteepha Indens (Loexv ) , H. H. Dabby 
aad E. M. Iv>pp jU ^ \ J-in Tcf Biu. iv- — ^Tae 

inves :t,atif n- it ine Mei^xan iJiat lep iteJ, wli*ch sere condnctea in a 
lab ratory in *lexi « Cicj « . lUt ii « < n the ettect of hign anfl low 

temperatures (E. h. E , ?», L14 j, ueai w*vh the H-xon concentration of soil 

in relation to tLo i a: win n, leiigt* ct lui- he toxicxtj < f c« Pier, tenii^eiature in 
relation to ncst-parasire e joia orinni, ana huiiiKiitj in i elation to tbe survival 
of the larval parasite Opias Gratufordt, 

The studies have shown that the laivae of this fruit fly on leaving the fiuit 
avoid as tar a-- pos'^ible an itciU soil xor ^laiation, almost all inlested districts 
having h.ul nlAaliiie tr ntar.y neutral sobs. *‘00111 males and females have 
been found fertile after an adult life longer than the host-free period that was 
es:i bli^hed in the Rio Gx-ande Valley. The possible life cjcle at 21® O. (7U® Im 
IS estimated to be about 13 mo. The adults are not dependent un the host 
fruits tor fotd. Cippix' cLiuride, copiier nitrate, copper bulfate, and coppei 
carbonate are toxic to the adUiib ul A. the loxic actitn being apparentlj 

associated wiih the de'^tructH n o£ *he jeObis and molds that maj be a necessary 
part of their dkt. .1. ludcm can ueveh p unoer a wide rant»e tt teinperaiures, 
whereaa* its paiablie O. tit t jjpdi has a snort lange of optimum iievelopinent 
w’hich limits its tifet tivene^^ to fa\orcible climi tes. The parabite 0. eraicfordi 
is ver> decided^ affectid by variatiuiib in aimtsiheiie humiditj. A humidi ^ 
liigher than oO percent seems uecebbarj lor optimum development." 

Stem maggot injury among wheat varieties* B. S. Duxbam: (Jour, Amer. 
Ko<. Agion,, 26 So. 11, pp. P?S-^SP).— Ueportiug trom the IMiiinesota 

Exi»erimeut Station, tables are given which show the average percentages ot 
dead spikes caused the wheat bteni maggot for nine varieties over a period 
of 4 yr. The data are averages of two random samples of 100 culms each from 
each of three 0.025-acre plats planted the same day on uniform soil. Dates ot 
heading are also presented in order to study any association ot maximum injury 
with early or late maturity. 

The biology and development of Cryptochaetnm grandicorne (Biptera) , 
an internal parasite of Guerinia serratolae (Coccidae), W. H. Thokpe 
(Quart, Jour, [London], n, aer,, 77 (1634), No, 306, pp. 273-~304, 

fig%, Sd>. — This is a report of a study of the morphology and biology of an 
agromyzid parasite of the cuccid G. serratulae, probably confined to the 
terranean region, which is the mily species of the genus known to occur in 
Europe. The contribution includes a list of 15 references to the literature. 

Rat and rab'flea survey of Dos Angeles Harbor, H. E. Tbqous and G. G. 
Sherkabd (P«&. Health RpU. [U. B.J, 50 (1935), No. 3, pp. 7^7P, fig, J).— In a 
rat-flea survey made in the harbor district of Los Angeles an average of 2.85 
fleas per rat was found. The mouse flea LeptogsyUa muacuU was the most 
prevalent species* with the oriental rat flea averaging slightly less than one 
per rat, Ceratophyllu^ ocaiaa, whose natural host is the California ground 
squirrel (CiteUua Oteechegi heecbcyi), was found otoly once on rata 

MeasureB for the control of Anomala orientalis at the Oahu Sugar 
Company* LtdU* W. Woltkbs (Haumii. Flantere* JBco., 38 (1934), No. 4, pp. 
fldfniB78), — Seareflt in the Orient, Ja\a, and the Philippines by P. A. G. Muir in 
1913 for natural enemies of the Asiatic beetle, a native of Japan and Chosen 
(Kor^) known to have been introduced before 1908 but first identified in 
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Ilawaii in 1912, led to the discovery in the Philippines in 1915, importation 
into Hawaii in 1919 and 1917, and establishment of the hymenopterous para- 
site Scolia manilae* Pliis parasite soon brought the Asiatic beetle under con- 
trol, as shown by the reduced numbers and slow spread of the beetle, until 
about 1930 w'hen outbreaks were again noted in some lields. Since that rime 
the beetle infestation has spread, causing mure and \>reuter damage, and 
manilae seems to h«‘ive Inst control of tiie bituatioa. This has led to efforts bf 
develop practical and economical measures for its control while aw'aidiig the 
introduction of a parasite more effective than is', mfttutae, Keierence is made 
to the introduction of several additional parasites and predators and to the 
release and spread of the giant toad Buufo maHnun, an account of which has 
been noted (B. S. B., 72, p. 357). A second parasite, Tipliia segrcgata, intro- 
duced from the Philippines in 1917, has become established. 

Summarizing the results of the work conducted, it is pointed out that the use 
of soil fumigants (including ehloropicrln, carbon disulfide, and paradichloro- 
benzene), contact insecticides (derris), electricity, and plowing and fallowing 
have been found to be impractical. Stomach poisons, particularly white ar- 
senic, have been the most sucxjessful of the chemical agencies, a technic for the 
application of white arsenic under various conditions having been developed 
and emplo>ed with satisfactory results. 

Notes on Siethorns pimctUlum, a natural enemy of the common red 
spider [trans. title], G- VANwi-rNOAEUoEN {AgttcuUuru ILoiivaiiii, 37 <193^^ 
Ko, 4, pp. figs, 4J). — Thc^e I'oteN relate to the lady beetle 8. pumiiUum 

Ws. as an enemy of the common red spider. 

The coconut leaf beetle Brontispa froggatti var. selebensis and its bio* 
logical control in Celebes [trans. title] It. Awibowo {Lamlbouw 
10 {1934), ^ 0 . S, pp. figs. 9; Eng. ahs., p. 92 ). — ^Tliis is a report of a stud> 
made of the hispid beetle B. pvggatti selchtnsis, which is a source of injury 
to coconut trees in the eastern part of the Dutch East Indies. 

A mathematical theory of the growth of populations of the flour beetle 
(Tribolium coufusuin Duv,). — 111, The effect upon the early stages of 
population growth of changes in the nutritive value, paiatability, and 
density of packing of the flour medium, J. Stanlett {Canad. Jour. Res., 11 
{t9S4), No. 6, pp. 728-?3i).— In this third contribution (E. S. E., 69. p. 396) 
the Questions of the nutritive value of the fiour and its palatability have been 
considered mathematically and it is shown that the number of eggs present at 
a time T, between the start of the culture and the time of hatching of the first 
egg, is decreased when the flour is less nutritious or less palatable, or less 
tightly packed, and vice versa. It is further shown that the asymptotic value 
toward which the egg population moves iu the absence of hatching, is simi- 
larly affected. The question of the medianism underlying these effects is 
discussed.” 

Coleopterous pests of stored derris in Malaya, N. (H. E. Mtlt.br {Straits 
Settlements and Fed. Malay States Dept. Apr., ScL Ser. No. 14 {1934), PP- 
i2}+S4, pis. 3).— Twelve species of Coleoptera associated with dried roots of 
Derris spp., including the developmental stages, bionomics, and natural ^emies 
of three, namely, Sinoxylon anale Lesne, Xylopsocus oapuoiims F., and Dinoderus 
minutus F., are reported upon. A list of 24 references to the literature is 
included. 

The protection of hides and skins from the ravages of the skin beetle, 
Dermestes vulpinus, B. Shxt {Union So. Africa Dept. Agr., SoL Bvl. 129 
(1934), PP- 17, pis. 5, figs. 2“). — ^Following an account of the skin beetle, experi- 
12C616— 36 6 
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ments conducted with a view to determining the preservative properties of salt 
and arsenic, and the effectiveness of various ways of applying them, are reported 
upon. 

Salt, when thoroughly applied, was found to give excellent protection against 
beetle attack. The spraying of sun-dried hides on the inside with a 2.5 percent 
solution of arsenite of soda gave remarkable protection. Dipping, right off the 
animal, in a 2.5 percent solution proved more effective than graying, it having 
protected the hides almost entirely from beetle attach 

A pepper pest new to the United States, J. R. Watson (JPto. Ent,, 18 
(1984), A’o. 2, p. 23),—-Cryi)torJiyneJiU8 cuhae Boh., an enemy of peppers in the 
Provinces of Pinar del Rio and Habana, Cuba, has been discovered to occur in 
peppers in Dade County, Fla. Reared in cages at the Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion, larvae were found in the entire length of the pepper plants, from the base 
to and even including the peduncles of the fruit, although, unlike the pepper 
weevil, none were found in the i)eppers themselves. The plants received from 
Dade County were so highly infested as to be rendered commercially worthless. 
A report was received from the county agent of Dade County that the depreda- 
tions in some plantations in the southern part of that county were so severe as 
to discourage the planting of peppers. The observation that the newly emerged 
adults feed on the outside of the plants, puncturing the petioles of the leaves 
which promptly wither and drop, suggests a means of control through the 
application of insecticides. 

History and control of the boll weevil in Oklahoma (Oklahoma 8ta. Bui, 
222 (1984) t PP- S2, figs, 9), — Accounts of the early history and dissemination of 
the boUweevil in Oklahoma and its life history in brief, by 0. E. Sanborn (pp. 
4r-10), of control experiments by the college, prepared by E. Hixson (pp. 10-15), 
control experiments by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, prepared by H. O. 
Young (pp. 16-22), and control demonstrations in the State, by E. E. Scholl and 
0. F. Stiles (pp. 26-28), and recommendations for control, by Hixson, Stiles, and 
Young (pp. 28-32), are presented. 

The recommendations for bollweevil control include the destruction of crop 
refuse, selection of fields for cotton that are well removed from winter quarters 
of the weevil, early planting on fertile soil of early-maturing varieties, early 
cultivation, determination of weevil infestation by square examination, and, if 
necessary, application of calcium arsenate dust with suitable dusting machinery. 

The sugarcane weevil borer Anacentrinns saccharidis Barber (Coleopt., 
Curcnl.): Its outbreak and other insect pests in Peru in 1930-81 
[trans. title], J. WnxE (Tropefipflanser, 57 (1984), l^os, 5, pp. 185-198, figs. 10; 
6, pp. 288-252, figs. 9; ahs. ia Rev, Appl. Bnt., 22 (1984), 8er. A. No. 9, pp. 474, 
475). — This contribution reports upon the morphology and biology of A. saa- 
okaridis, described by Barber in 1927 (E. S. R., 58, p. 460), which first attracted 
attention in 1931, and also upon the occurrence of several other pests in Peru 
from 1930 to 2981. 

The curculionid cotton proner Chalcodermus bondari Marsh., an enemy 
of cotton new to the Argentine Republic [trans. title], A. A OoxxmLnsf (Bol. 
Min. Agr. [ArgenUua), 88 (1984), No. 2, pp. 121-188, pis. 4, fig. 1).— An account 
is given of the life history and habits, distribution, food plants, natural enemies, 
nature and extent of damage, and the means of combating O. honOari, described 
by 6. A E. Marshall in March 1927 from Bahia, Brazil,^ and first reported upon 
by O. Bondar, State entomologist of Bahia.* It was first observed in the Argen- 


But. Bsb., 17 (1927), No. 8. p 215, 21A 
sClncatss e QaintseSk 56 (1927), No. 2, pp 177-179, flgA 2. 
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tine Republic in 1931 in El Obaco Territory, where it has been a source of injury 
to the cotton plant, the oviposition of the adults in the fruiting brandies resulting 
in the withering and loss of the fruit bud& 

Prove Dutch elm disease carried by bark beetles {Jour, Forestry^ SS 
( t9S5), No. 1, pp. 82, 83). — ^Brief reference is made to the finding by W. Middle- 
ton and his associates that individuals of the smaller European elm bark beetle 
{8oolytU8 multistriatua) from Infected dms are contaminated with the fungus 
of Dutdi elm disease (Oeratostomella {OrapMum) ulm%) and transmit it when 
feeding in the crotches of healthy trees. 

Brood diseases of bees, E. J. Russell et al. (IRothamsted Ewpt 8ta., 
Harpendenl, Botharnsted Gonfs. No. 18 [IW], pp. 46, figs. 9).— Following a 
brief introduction by B. J. Russell (pp. 5-7) to this report of a conference held 
at Rothamsted on May 19, 1934, of which he was chairman, the distribution of 
foul brood in England (pp. 8-16), contributed by D. Morland; brood diseases in 
Scotland, by J. Anderson (pp. 17, 18) ; history of our knowledge of brood dis- 
efises, by A. D. Betts (pp. 19-22) ; bee disease legislation in other countries, by 
L. Illingworth (pp. 23-26) ; recent work on foul brood of the honeybee, by 
C. H. Chalmers (pp. 27-31) ; remarks on bee disease investigations at Leeds, 
by W. Hamilton (p. 32) ; the present position of the scientific investigation of 
foul brood diseases of bees, by H. L. A. Tarr (pp. 38-38) ; and brood diseases 
of bees, by D. Morland (pp. 41-46), are presented. 

Biennial report of the [Nevada] State Apiary Commission for the period 
July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1934, inclusive {Nev. State Apiary Comn, Bien, 
Bpt., 1933-34, pp. 6).— This is a brief report for the biennium ended June 30, 
1934. 

Experiments in simplified control of mound-building ants in the forest, 
H. J. MacAloney and K W. Hosley {Jour Forestry, 32 {1934), No. 9, pp. 1003-^ 
1006). — ^Experiments extending over a period of 3 yr. have shown that carbon 
disulfide or ethylene dichloride, if properly used, will control the mound-building 
ant {Formica exsectoides Forel) . The quantity of carbon disulfide or ethylene 
dichloride to be used will be governed primarily by the size of the mound. 
A dosage of 1 lb. (approximately 1 pt.) will be sufficient for a small mound, 
less than 18 in. in diameter. For a medium-sized mound, less than 2.5 ft. in 
diameter, 2 lb. should be used. A large mound may need two or more applica- 
tions of 2 lb. each. Fumigation late in the fall, after seasonal activity has 
ceased, or early in the spring, before it has been resumed, will be most suc- 
cessful because all the ants are then present in the mound. 

Paradichlorobenzene and granular calcium cyanide were not effective when 
placed in drilled holes and then tamped. A lighter-than-air gas, in order to be 
effective, must kill the ants quickly. 

The biology of Oremastus fiavoorbitalis (Cameron), an ichnenmonidi 
parasite of the European corn borer, W. G. Bbadley and E. D. BtmGESS 
{XJ. 8. Dept. Ayr, Tech. Bui. 441 {1934), PP- X.6, pis. 2, figs. 8).— This contribu- 
tion relates to G. flavoorUtalis, previously known as O. hymeniae, a larval para- 
site of the European corn borer introduced from the Orient in the winter of 
1928-29 and liberated during the summer of 1929. More recently it has been 
liberated in Pennsylvania to combat the oriental fruit moth. The parasite is 
found quite generally in the Hawaiian Islands, where it has a large number 
of hosts and is instrumental in the control of the coconut leaf roller and the 
si^rcane leaf roller. It has been liberated in the three southern States of 
New England, New York, Ohio, and Ontario, and has been recovered ftom the 
greater Boston area in Massachusetts, from Providence, R. I., and from Lucas 
Oounty, Ohio. 
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Its egg, whicli is laid in the body of the host larva and floats freely within 
its walls, hatches in 3.3 days. The larva after passing through three instars in 
5, 1, and 2 days, resspectively, emerges through a hole in the middle of the host 
and pupates. It remains in the cocoon for 10 days, during the first 3 of which 
it IS in the prepupal stage. 

A list i** given of 12 references to the literature. 

Notes on hymenopterous parasites of pad! pests in Malaya, EL T. Pagdsn 
(Ssi^'trU cwfZ /•' ?. Jicpt. Ayr., hVf. ^er. No. 15 (JOS^k 

PP^ l-^J+[l*53, pU. The m.tos h^ro presented were made during the years 
10211-32 in the cf»urse of experimental v^urk connected with the control of 
lepidopterous stem borers of rice by means of mass production of TricJutipruinma 
japonica Ashm. 

New Ichnenmonidae from India and China, R. A. Cushman (Indian Forest 
Fee., 20 (iP34>, .Vo. IZ, pp. if, fig. i>.— The genera JfoMowiffcrodow and Anemic^ 
locienus are erected, and six species, representing these and the genera Micro- 
ioridea. Print orrtfrus. Vreniastun, and MtmUioriis. five of which were reared at 
Dehra Dun, India, from insect pests of teak and lac. are described as new. 

Insect pests of citm^-trees in Formosa, I, II, T. Shikaki (Jour. sSoo. Trap 
Apr. (Nettai ydguku Kicuishi\, 6 i2B34)t yos. 1. pp. 29-^6; 2, pp. — ^In 

this contribution from the Government Research Institute at Taiwan (Formosa), 
a brief note is presented on eadh spedes attacking the orange, chiefly summar- 
ized from ss.everal observations and experiments in the field or laboratory. It is 
said that up to the present time about 13u species have been observed, only a few 
of which have l)een aiven adequate study. 

Control of the northern fowl mite, WL K Wiiiteheau and W. A. Maw (Boi. 
Apr.. /.* ( 7/^34 ♦, .Vo. 2, p. t25: Fr. ffftA.i. — In control work with Liponyssun stl- 
viarwn C. & F., a mixture of naphthalene flakes 1 part and vaseline 2 parts 
gave IVO percent control on birds and on perches. Dichloricicle and va'-eline. in 
the same prtqMirtion, also gave satisfactory results. Comparative tests in the 
laboratory indicate that Black Leaf 40 used on perches has a slow’er action than 
either that of naphthalene or dichloricidev and its cost is considerable. 

It is pointed out that naphthalene and vaseline have alst> been used against 
the chicken body louse with good results. It should, however, be applied to 
various parts of the body since naphthalene fumes are not as lethal to as 
to mites. 

A mite disease of tomato, tobaeco, potato, and other plants in the Philip- 
pines, T. O. FiiJiAsro on*} G. Bw,i>*sn.to (P^iUppinf. Jftvr. Sci^ 5i 
.Vo. 4, pp, pin. P ). — .A odrt, thoiiehi to U- TiirsoneitiMs tranniwens 

Green described from CcyV*n and India, has been fmmd to be responsible in the 
greenhoii^ f**r the u*p c*'li*kh. .ir dicf.^ 5 ^. ..f hi and ei't*&A*fC«iic 

plants in the Vhilippin.*®, hdng hvre r^r«»rted for dri»t iln»e in those islands. 
The miiH i,® i,» i.o- a *fT cblli (ttrjps’ivnfti spp.1, and 

otlier plan?:! !i» r>aw:df^ arel New 3r«*rk. Fiiodgatiou wPh mcN has given 

satisfacU»ry control. 

A study of the ttcks in Ke<*y& Coh»i>y: The inttkfeo4«« nateratl eondi- 
tions and other factors on their distribution and tb*> of 

bome diseases. — in, Xnvestigar-ionis |ot4» »*>*• |n the 

Masai Reserve, K. a. Lurvne 4 K^nya^ Pept. Apr* Htit. 7 K*. 2j.-— 

The third ot ihls study tB. y. M., dd, p. TKV* n«p«.rtA iwo* 

the tide pruhiem in the Masai Reerfvo, fobafUr^I Hy r and Tio«Y»n«iic 

people: 

The p&rt played by «ilierx»atS»e busts In maiaiainiag the tica population 
of hill pastures, .T. MacLeod (Jour. Anhn. iJcol., 3 (1934), No. 2, pp. 161--164, 
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fttr. !)• — Thp author's studies indicate that the removal of sheep the chief host 
of the castor-bean tick, from a particular area for a number of years wouhl 
not effect the eradication of this tick from such an area. 

Further attempts to transmit exanthematous typhus of Sao Paulo by 
ticks (Boophilus microplus and Amblyomma cajennense) [trans. title]. 
J. Lemos Montliko and h\ i>\ Fonsecv tCohipt. Rrnd. *s*oc. Biol [PariA]. 112 
il933K yo. 4^ pp. 39^-400 — The authors’ exieriment^i show that the virus of 
exanthematous typhus of S2o Paulo may survive in the body of B. microplus 
((’an.) for several days; that it may sur\ne in the bodj of A. rnhniirnsv (Fab.) 
and he tran^mitn'd upon attachment to the pminea pig. The jio^sihihtj' of hered- 
itary transmission nf the viniis i)y 1. *altn»mse was ilemonstratt d. confirmin'^ 
the results earlier work.* The authors detected the presence of Rirkett^i*^ 
hrasiUcnsi’^ Mont, previously described by the eenior author ^ as the causal agent 
of the affection, in sectbms of infected ticks ( J. oajpnnpnf>t ). 

The repellent and killin,? effects of gordura grass on the lar\'ae of the 
cattle tick Boophilus australis, Z. de Jesus {Philippine Jour. Anim. Indus., 
1 (1934). ya. 4, pp. 193-201. pis. 2. ftr/s. 2). — ^This is a report of a study by the 
author of which an earlier reference has been noted (E. S. R.. 71, p. 536). 

ANIMAL PEODTTCTION 

Emeigencj livestock feeding rJ/*s mpi Cifa. Cox IS? pn 4 , fig X ). — 

Rations are suggested for feediiig the various classes of farm livestock with the 
feeds a^all!^ble due lo condition's following the draught, together with comments 
on feeds that must be purchased. 

Herring meal — chemical composition, nutritive value, and use [trans. 
litle], TI. IsvACiisrv ( Xnrgrs Lnndhr. Iloiakolc., li (i/>JJ), Xo. 2-3, pp. 
2}9-2't'/). — In this report from the Royal Agneultural College of Norway the 
history of the use of herring meal; the methods of production; the protein, 
mineral, and 'vdtaniin content of the meal, its feeding value, and its uses in 
feeding livestock aie discussed. 

[Livestock studies in Arkansas] (Arlratisas t^ta. Bui. 312 (193 i), pp. 28-31. 
32, 33). — Tests with swine produced results on the feeding value of rice pohsh 
mixtures and their effect on the quality of pork produced; soybean, eowpea, 
Sudan grast, and sweet sorghum pastures for growing and fattening swine; 
rape compared with turnip pasture with corn, tankage, and minerals for swine ; 
and Sudan grass compared with sweet sorghum, with and without tankage^ for 
fattening swine, all by E. Martin. 

Poultry studies yielded information on the value of rice byproducts In the 
laying ration, and influence of certain factort upon the ke*'ping qualifies of eggs 
in cold storage, both by R. M. Smith. 

[Livestock in vest! gat Sous hi Colorado] Rpt, pp, 10 , 

11 ). — Rt»Milrf fihtaiiiHd in stiidi*-.'? with Iivvsr*K‘k i.re rept^nt-d uu miiitfnil supide- 
ments to beet byproduct rations for cattle fattening, wixirering beef calves, and 
mineral supplements and grinding cau*^ fodder in lamh fattening ration& 

[Livestock investigations in Iowa] {Ptira .-H. Upk. J93i, pp. 4^—^t. 

06 - 59 , 6i, 62). — hata ohra*T>ed In with beef ^arrle are reported ou prote n 
supplements and a simple luineral mixture for fattening calves, and flnishing 


» J. Lemos MonteSro, F. da Fonseca, and A. Prado. Brasil Med., 46 (1932), No. 3, pp. 
49 ^ 2 . 

* Brasil Med., 45 (1931), No. 35, pp. 805-807, fist. 1, Bnff. al>s. pp. 806, 807; also in 
Oompt. Rpnd. Soc. Biol [Paris], 108 (1931), No. 30, pp. 521-524, fisf. 1. Brasil Med., 46 
(1932). No. 17 pp. 386-390. Compt Rend. Soc. BioL [Paris], 110 (1932), No. 24, pp^ 
858-860. 
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steers on blnegrass pasture, botli by C. C. Culbertson; and the influence of sex 
upon the quality and palatability of beef from calves and yearlings, by M. B. 
Helser, F. J. Beard, Culbertson, B. H. Thomas, and P. M. Nelson. 

Swine studies yidded information on the postuterine curves of hemoglobin 
for pigs, by Thomas ; the relative efficiency of different sources of calcium for 
growing and fattening spring pigs in di 7 lot, by Culbertson and Thomas ; swine 
performance record, and the influence of soybeans and soybean products upon 
the character and quality of fat and lard from swine, both by Culbertson, 
Helser, Beard, and Thomas ; and the relative efficiency of different types of corn 
for growing and fattening pigs, by Culbertson and J. L. Eobinson. 

Nutrition investigations yielded data on the development and cure of nutri- 
tional anemia in lambs, by Thomas; and the depression of intestinal reduction 
of vitamin D and the nature of the floridin activation of cholesterol, both by 
Ii. Yoder. 

Poultry studies gave results on the effect of diet on the quantity of vitamins 
A and D occurring in hens’ eggs, by Thomas ; biological value of meat scrap and 
milh combinations for egg production, and egg yolk and chicken fat as pre- 
ventives of rickets and slipped tendons of cbicks, both by B. W. Henderson; 
influence of selection and breeding upon e^ production and maturity, by N. F. 
Waters; the influence of protein levels and calcium and phosphorus balance 
upon rachitiis of chicks, by H. L. Wilcke and Henderson. 

[Livestock investigations in Nebraska] {Nebrasnca Sta. Rpt [loss'], pp. 
IS-SS, 27, 28, S2, S5, S6, S7). — ^Results of cattle studies are reported on winter- 
ing rations for stock calves, temporary pastures, the effect of com in various 
forms on rate and economy of gain, feeding cattle on native grass at the North 
Platte Substation, and wintering range calves at the Valentine Substation. 

Hog tests yielded information on rations for fattening pigs on Sudan grass, 
the effect of method of preparation on the feeding value of barley for pigs, 
forage crops for hogs, and a comparison of grains for fattening pigs at the 
North Platte Substation. 

With sheep results were obtained on linseed meal, cottonseed meal, and com 
gluten meal as supplements to corn and alfalfa in fattening lambs ; production of 
market lambs from aged western ewes ; and feeding wheat to lambs at the Scotts 
Bluff Substation. 

Poultry investigations produced data on the feeding value of various dried 
meat products, the antirachitic value of cod-liver stearin for growing (fliicks, 
nutritive value of wheat and wheat milling products for growing chicks, modi- 
fying the calcium-phosphorus ratio of a specific ration for poults, effect of 
humidity on the hatchability of turkey eggs, the comparative efficiency of 
various proteins in poultry feeding, and the effect of season on fertility and 
hatchability of turkey eggs at the Valentine Substation. 

[IitTestock investigatioiis by the Com^ StatiLon] (INew York] Cornell 
8ta. Rpt im, pp. 70-72. 7S, 74, 75-78, Nutrition investigations 

yielded data on extending the life span by dietary means, by 0. M. McOay, B A. 
Haynard, et al.; synthetic diets for Herbivora, by MeCay, Maynard, et al.; 
insects (cockroach) as test animals in nntrition studies, by McCay, Maynard, 
E. M. Melampy, and M. P. Crow^; and nutritional requirements of trout, by 
McCay and A. V. Tnnison. 

Studies with swine and beef cattle gave resultB on a comparison of tankage, 
menhaden fish meal, and whitefish meal as protein supplements in rations for 
growing and fattening pigs, by F. B. Morrison and J. P. Willman ; limited feeding 
as compared with fun feeding for growing and fattening pigs in dry lot, by 
Willman, Morrison, and M. St. Plmrre; and protein requirements of yearling 
stems, by E^ B. Hinman, Morrison, and J. L Miner. 
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Tests with ^eep produced information on the nutritive value of proteins of 
feeds for ruminants, by Morrison, K. L. Turk, and Maynard ; rations for fatten- 
ing lambs, by Morrison and Willman ; the relation of feeding and management 
to the " stifle lamb ” disease, by Willman, Morrison, S. A. Asdell, and P. Olaflson ; 
and temporary pasture crops for lambs, by Willman. 

Data from poultry tests are reported on a physiological, physical, and chemical 
study of high- and low-hatching lines of Single Comb White Leghorns, by G. O. 
Hall and J. J. Bronkhorst; the relationships between head type and annual 
production, average annual egg weight, and average annual laying load, by 
Hall and L. 0. Clevenger ; the use of the electric canopy hover in warm- and cold- 
room brooding, by F. L. Fairbanks and L. N. Gilmore ; biological studies of the 
problems of artificial incubation, by A. L. Romanoff; the rdative vitamin G 
content of common protein supplements used in poultry rations, by H. S. Wilgus, 
Jr., Ij. O. Norris, and G. F. Heuser; nutritive requirements of turkeys, by 
Heuser ; evidence that lactochrome is one factor of the vitamin G complex, by 
V. Heiman, T3L A. Sullivan, and Norris; the effect of process of manufacture 
upon the vitamin G content of dried skim milk, by H. J. Davis and Norris ; the 
value of com gluten meal for poultry feeding, by R. C. Ringrose and Norris ; and 
the complex nature of vitamin G, by A. T. Ringrose and Norris. 

[Idvestock investigations in Pennsylvania] (Pennsylvania 8ta, Bui, 808 
(1934), PP- I^IS, 80-22, figs, 2 ), — ^Data obtained in tests with livestock are re- 
port^ on hothouse lamb production, and effect of shearing on finish of lambs, 
both by W. L. Henning, T. B. Keith, P. T. Ziegler, and P. O. MacKenzie; grinding 
grain for pigs, by M. A. McCarty and J. B. Nicholas ; relation of feeder grade to 
gains of steers, by F. L. Bentley, Ziegler, and MacKenzie ; and curing hams, by 
Ziegler, R. 0. Miller, and H. 0. Triebold. 

Nutrition studies yielded data on minerals in feeds, by B. B. Forbes et al.; 
nutri^t deficiencies, by W. W. Braman, R. W. Swift, F. J. McClure, 0. J. 
Kahlenberg, A. Black, L. Yoris, and Forbes ; dynamic effect of nutrients, and heat 
production of the albino rat, both by M. Kriss, Forbes, and MUler. 

Information resulting from poultry tests is given on poultry feeding, by J. 
B. Hunter and H. C. Knand^ ; hen batteries, by B. W. CaRenbach and Knandel ; 
poultry breeding, by Gallenbach; and brooding chicks, by Callenbach and 
Nicholas. 

[Investigations with livestock in South Carolina] (South Carolina Sta, 
Rpt. 19S4, pp. 81, 82, 77-81, 85, 86), — ^Beef cattle studies yielded information on 
methods of feeding cottonseed meal and hulls to fattening steers, by L. V. 
Starkey and B. G. Godbey; reducing the cost of wintering purebred beef cows 
by using a reserved permanent pasture, by Starkey; and the effect of phos- 
phorus and calcium on the growth and breeding qualities of beef cattle at 
the Coast Substation, by T. M. Clybum and B. D. Kyzmr. 

Swine studies gave results on a comparison of green rye and barley as forages 
for fattening hogs, and rations for fattening hogs on green barley, both by 
Godbey ; and winter forage crops for fattening hogs at the Coast Substation, 
by Kyzer and GLybum. 

Poultry investigations resulted in data on the use of v^table protons in 
laying and breeding rations, by C. L. Morgan; and complex v. ^mple laying 
ma^ laying ma^ formulas, chick-starting rations, and poultry-housing experi- 
ments, all by Morgan and D. F. Sow^. 

Growth and development with special reference to domestic animals. — 
XKKIY, Basal metabolism, endogenous nitrogen, creatinine, and nentral 
snlphnr excretions as functions of body weight, S. Bbody, R. O. Fbogteb, 
and U. S. Abhwobth (Missouri Sta, Bes, Bui, 2!M> (1984), pp. 49, figs, 7), — 
Continuing tbi« series of invesUgatioiis (B. S. R., 72, p. 85), an analysis was 
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made of a large body of basal iiieta)»uli&m data of D‘ature animals of dilferent 
species ranging in weight Irom ii.itL to 4,U(X) kg. This analysis showed that 
Uie basal metabolism tended ti> vai\\ with the O.Tli l>ower of bttdy weight, and 
Irom this inforniutiun the general equation was produced Q=70.o in 

which Q is l>asal metabolism in kiloi*iib»*je> per day for body weight. If, in 
lalo^rains. 

An analysis of a .smaller body ot data ou miniuiuni urmar^ nitrogen excre- 
tion by inatme animaK lanj-in-. iii d. to *0 l kg showed that 

tills factor varied with the 0.72 iiAiOr « f < * . me eiuatiun prepared 

for this factor was 37=140 JLT In wli^^n S I. mIL>teram< lur tla> of endug- 
«ious urinary nitrogen escrei.Ioi: for body weight, Jf. 

An analysis of a reiati\ei.\ small o» dy Oi! data on neatral aUitar excretion of 
mature anlmuh. ranginer in weight fioui U.l hi ioO kg shuw^ed that this factor 
tended to vary with the b.74 po<\er of bod; weight, and resulted in the 
equation jVB=U.S 5 If^***, in which ys uiilliiiraiiis per ilay ol neutral sulfur 
for body iveight, Jf. 

The differences in tlie immerii-al Milues oi the exponent of the above 
equaiioiN were wdthin the limits of e\i>erimeutal error, therefore within these 
limits basal metabolism, endogenous nitiugeii. anil netilral sulfur excretion 
Lll inerea^e or tend to increa'-e in the same proportion wdth iuci easing body 
weight of mature animals of different species. 

The creatinine ex^Tetion of animals of the viiao teuded to vary 

directly writh body weight, but in mature animals of different species this 
factor varied with the 0,9 power of weight, t'reatliihie nitrogen w^as not, there- 
fore, a directly i>roi>ortional index of either eudogenous ndrogen or of basal 
metabolism of mature animals. 

Prediction tables are given for bawil iiietal Holism, endogenous nitrogen, 
creatinine nitrocen, neutral sulfur, protein e«iuivalents of endogenous nitrogen, 
calories in the form of protein t»f endogenous nitrogen, and the ratios between 
these variables, 3Iaintenance feeding standards are suggested on the basis of 
the eiiuation r=AJf“”, in which Y is dige^stlble feed requirement for main- 
taining Imdy weight iff. 

The methods of securing the data and their sour<'es are gi\en in the appendix. 

Effect of inorganic salt intake upon the mineral composition of the 
blood, V G. Hixleb and H. PArx (Jout. BioL rhcnu BIj Yo 4, pp, 

655-661 K — Continuing this study lE. S. It. 7d 81t}» ut the Okbilioma Jilxper.- 
ment Station, mineral analyses were made of the serum and cells of the blood 
of animals drinking saline solutions. 

Only small changes occurred in the sodium, iwta&dam, t*alcium, maguesium, 
and chloride content of either tlie pUi&mu or ceiJs vf the lit ud undei. ail con- 
ditions approach'ng normal. The sulfate content appeared to be more easily 
altered. When greater concentrations of ^It were consumed there was always 
some increa.se in the inorganic cont^t of the blood, but marked changes took 
place only as death approached. It was felt that in all probability the changes 
In blood condition were responsible for death. Measurements of the lowering 
of the f^reezing point of the serum of these animals showed that some increase 
in the salt content of the blood always followed the consumption of saline 
watetB. This change was small but slgniiicaut, and increased with the quantity 
of salt ingested. 

The influence of chronic fluorosis upon vitamin O in certain organs of 
the rat, P. H. Pbeceits and C. y. Chaxg {Jour. Biol 105 llBSi}, No, 2, 

pp. fig. iy.*— -The results of this study at the Wisconsin BSxperiment 
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Station confirmed previous evidence that sodium fluoride in sufiacient quanti- 
ties inhibited prrowth. Fluorine toxicosis had no influence on the vitamin C 
content of the liver or kidney in the i‘it. but did cause an increase in the 
vitamin C pcdeucy of ilie anterior lobe of the hypophysis and the suprarenal 
ffland, irrespective of the ration fed. The vitamin C content of the suprarenal 
ffland of the sodium fluoride fed rats per 100 g of body weight was approxi- 
mately twice that of the rentrol arimals. The weight of the «land in these ratts 
also increatrel, but only to the extent of ilO to 10 i‘ercent, which «eemed to 
indicat'^ a definite increase in the vitamin C concentration of the gland. 

The prevention of goiter in farm animals, H. Welch {Montana Bta. Circ, 
1^0 2 ) 1 ). 6*. fflfi. — The feeding of iodine to livestock for the preven- 

tion of ffoiter is discussed. 

[Pasture investigations in Georgia] {Georqia Coastal Plain Fita. Bui, 2\ 
il93Jf)^ PP- fiffif. d). — I>aia obTaine<l m cooperation with the U. S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture in pasture studies with cattle are reported on biwland 
permanent pastures in southern Georgia; upland permanent pastures; and 
temporary pastures of kudzu, oats followed by common lespedeza, Austrian 
winter peas, hairy vetch, and oats followed by Sudan grass, and Abruzzi rye 
followed by soybeans. 

Fattening Idaho range cattle, G. W. Hickman. E. F. Kinehabt, and R. F. 
Johnson {Idaho BuL 109 pp. 72, J3i. — ^The ivsu <»r evpe’i- 

ments are leportod. many of w'hich have been previoui&ly noted tE. S. R., 63, 
\\ 556; 66, p. 256), at the Caldwell Substation covering a period of 15 yr. 

Alfalfa hay formed Ihe ba^^is for Ctitile-lat*^ening rations in Idaho, With 
goml quaUty hay, choiipinsr or grinding increased the consumption and the 
gains, but vith hay of inor quality containing oair's-e, woody «.tems and un- 
palatab'e weeds rro<*^»vv;iicr boy had the opif»>.*To effect. When hey alene 
wa^, fed, 2,150 lb. >f hay. 2,142 lb. r .‘h p] ' * ha?, and 1.993 lb. of ground 
'lay were required produce lOd "b. of ^rain on 2-year-on steers. In comhlna- 
rion with other feeds, principally silage and grain, chopped hay was more eco- 
nomical than long hay from the standpoint of feed cost and gains. The 
percentaze of long Lay wa‘‘ted inc"*easod with the amount ol silage and grain 
added. 

There was no sianiticant difference in the feeding value of barley, com, and 
wheat, I nt wdien fed wdth aifnna bey, b*w’oy or wheat sometimes caused bloat- 
ing. For 2-ye«ir-ol'is each ton of grain fed replaced 4,160 lb. of hay, and when 
the increased value of grain-fed cattle was considered each ton of grain had a 
value equal to 6,260 Ih. of hay. 

Corn space had the least value w^hen fed in limited amounts with alfalfa 
bay and the greatest value a supplement to a hay and grain ration. It 
was more valualde as an addition U* the r*t:on of yearling®* than to that ol 
2-year-oids. Potatoes at The rate of 17 lb. jter head daily were equal in feed- 
ing value to corn silage. Cull beans when fed as 15 percent of the grain ration 
had cons^deiable value, but w’heu I’el in lartrer amounts caused digestive dis- 
turbances. Cottonseed meal and linseed meal, while slightly improving the 
gains and finish, 'vero not prt fitahlo when fed with comparatively low-price<l 
feeds. 

When surplus feeds consisted mostly of roughages, 2- or 3-year-olrt steers 
and COW’S made the most economical use of the feed, hut when loughage was 
limited and grain plentiful, yeaidings or cal\es were the most profitable. It 
required from 60 to 120 days to finish 2-year-old steers, 120 to 150 days for 
yearlings, and 180 to 250 days for calves. On the same ration calves made a 
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unit of gain on 31 percent less hay and 13 percent less grain than yearlings, while 
yearlings required 38 percent less hay, 14 percent less silage, but 6 percent 
more grain than 2-year-olds. 

Machine-dried soybean hay for fattening cattle, M. G. Snecl {Louisiamt 
8ta. BuL 257 (193i)y PP- 18).— -Metabolism trials were conducted with beef 
steers and beef calves to compare the nutritive value of machine-dried and 
field-cured soybean hay. The hays were also fed to similar cattle fattening in 
dr> lot and under comparable conditions. The Biloxi variety of soybeans was 
used. 

The results of the metabolism trials showed that machine drying apparently 
increased the protein, ether extract, and nitrogen-free extract, but decreased 
the crude fiber and ash content of soybean hay. The digestibility of the protein 
of machine-dried hay varied little between years, while that of field-cured hay 
varied widely. The nutritive value of the protein of machine-dried hay was 
slightly lower than that of field-cured hay. Machine drying apparently did not 
affect the digestibility or nutritive value of the ether extract, nitrogen-free 
extract, or ash, but did reduce the digestibility of the crude fiber. 

Machine-dried hay produced faster and from 10 to 11 percent more gains on 
beef steers and calves than did field-cured hay. At the prices charged the 
machine-dried hay was worth from 59 to 71 percent more than field-cured 
hay. Gutting or chopping soybean hay saved approximately 40 percent. 
Calves fed long hay ate or wasted about 47 jpercent more hay than those getting 
cheeped hay. 3klachine4ri€d hay was more palatable than field-cured hay. 

Mineral assimilation from two typical fodders, A. Yiswanatha Iter and 
N. KmsHNA Ayyar (Indian Jour, Tet, BcL and Anim. Husb., 4 (i934), No. 2, 
pp. 108-113).— Nutrition studies with bullocks by the animal nutrition section, 
Bangalore, indicated that the assimiiation of lime was dependent to a con- 
siderable extent upon the intake. There was also evidence that phosphoric 
acid materially influenced lime assimilation. A ration low in lime could induce 
lime assimilation when phosphoric acid was present in sufficient amounts. Add- 
ing green grass to the ration increased lime assimilation, part of which was 
due to the extra lime ingested, but there was a suggestion of an additional 
vitamin effect. 

It was found that jowar hay, although low in lime content, induced assimi- 
lation of lime and phosphoric acid. Bice straw, on the other hand, gave nega- 
tive lime balances that were not corrected by mineral supplements. There were 
ixffiications that lime was not readily assimilated from the type of straw used. 

[Studies with sheep at the Belle Fourche (S. Dak.) Fi^d Station], B. 
AUWE, L. A. Htjbst, and A. Osenbbug (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 454 (1934), 
pp. 31-25).— The results of two tests are briefly noted. 

Pasturing alfalja, com, and beet tops with sheep (pp. 21-23).— Continning 
this study (E. S. B., 67, p. 565), tlie average daily gain for the 17-yr. period 
was 0.4 lb. per lamb. On alfklfa averaging 4 tons of hay per acre, the average 
gain of lambs was 398 lb. per acre. 

The average total gain of lambs harvesting com was 663 lb. per acre when 
snpplemented with 1 acre of beet tops and alfalfa hay in racks. The average 
daily gain per lamb was 0.3 lb., and it required on the average 4.3 lb. of com and 
9.2 lb. of alfalfa to make 1 lb. of gain. 

PasiurisHf stoeetclover with sheep (p. 23).— In this test sweetclover was 
pastured in the fall of the first year and all of the second year. The spring- 
seeded clover furnished pasture for 8 ewes for about 40 days. Lambs were 
pastured on the second-year growth until about August 1. Durii^ an average 
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68-day pasturing period lambs made average daily gains of 0^ lb. per bead, 
and the gain per acre averaged 259 lb. 

The value of sugar beet products in fattening lambs, E. J. Maynabd 
{yatl. Wool Grower, 25 (1935), No, 1, pp, 25, 26, fig. i).— In this test at the 
Utah Experiment Station 4 lots of 50 lambs each, averaging 71 lb. initial 
weight, were fed for 95 days on a basal ration of barley, alfalfa hay, and salt. 
Lot 1 received the basal ration only ; lot 2 was fed 0.5 lb. of beet molasses in 
addition; lot 3, 0.75 lb. of dried molasses beet pulp; and lot 4, 0.5 lb. of 
pellets (compressed beet pulp, molasses, and bone meal). The average daily 
gains in the respective lots were 0.25, 0.27, 0.3, and 0.29 lb. per head. 

The cost of 100 lb. gain was lowest in lot 3, followed in ascending order by 
lots 4, 2, and 1. The percentage of finished lambs in the respective lots at the 
end of the feeding period was 51, 71, 56, and 79. The highest net return per 
lamb was made in lot 4, followed in descending order by lots 3, 2, and 1. 

[Experiments with swine at the Belle Fonrche (S. Bale.) Fidd Sta- 
tion], B. Atjne, L. a. Hubst, and A. Osenbbug (U. B. Dept. Asfr., Tech. Bui. 
454 (1934), PP* 19-21, 38-42, fig. 1). — The results of hog feeding tests are briefly 
noted. 

Pasturing alfalfa with hogs (pp. 19, 20).— Continuing this work (B. S. B., 
57, p. 566), the table has been enlarged to bring the results up to and includ- 
ing 1932. 

The average pasturing periods for the two rotations for 20 and 18 yr. were 
118 and 119 days, respectively. The average live weight pastured per acre 
was 2,234 and 2,273 lb., and the average gains 1,844 and 1,880 lb. It required 
2.9 and 2.8 lb, of grain per pound of gain in the respective rotations. 

Pasturing corn wUh hogs (pp. 20, 21).— The results of harvesting corn in 
the above rotations gave the following results: The average length of the 
tests was 25 days, the average initial weight 91 lb. per pig, and the average 
daily gain 1.7 lb. requiring 4.2 lb. of com per pound of gain. The average 
}ield of com for the period was 50.6 bu. per acre, producing 694 lb. of pork. 

Feeding experiments with hogs (pp. 38, 39). — ^In cooperation with the South 
Dakota Experiment Station tests were conducted over a 5-yr. period on crop 
utilization with hogs, Including pasturing tests of alfalfa and methods of 
producing fat market hogs. Tables are given showing the feed requirements 
of spring and fall pigs during the gestation and suckling periods. The dams 
and their litters were self-fed ground feeds. The average gain per sow for 
the 5-yr. period was 69 lb. for fall pigs and 65 lb. for spring pigs. There 
was practically no difference in the feed required per weaned pig. 

Feeding experiments with fall pigs (pp. 39-42).— At weaning time the fall 
pigs in the above-described test were divided into two lots, one of which was 
self-fed i^elled com until they reached market weight. The other lot was fed 
1.5 lb. of com until turned on pasture about May 20, then a 2 percent ration 
of com to about July 10, and then s^-fed on alfalfa pasture until they reached 
market weight. During the winter alfalfa hay was fed to both lots. The 5-yr. 
average feed requirement per 100 lb. of gain in the limited-fed lot was 340 lb. 
of com, 179 lb. of hay, and 75 days on alfalfh pasture, while in the 

self-fed lot the requirement was 398 lb. of com and 156 Ilk of alfalfa hay. 
The limited-fed lot required 248 days and the s^-fed lot 170 days from wean- 
ing to market weight The average selling price was 40 ct per hundred- 
weight bilker in the self-fed lot. 

liberal v. limited rations for draft colts in Micbigan, B. S. Hudson 
(Midhigan Bta. Spec. Bvl. 253 (1934), PP- 20, figs. 8).— Weanling colts were 
flivlded into 3 lots of 8 head each to determine the effect on development and 
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vtdiie o£ the coits fei] iiberul, coii>e*v;itiye, iii<cl liiniferl ratioiw. Each lot was 
pi’ovideJ with an opcja and a ptidthick oi: -i.-l Daring ill* 2 winter 

teb^iuif i»eriuds lot 1 was fed all rlie Lay u*-J ^raiii (ea^al luirts of wiiole oats 
and ear corn) they \vi uld coii'sanic. Lot 2 received < ue-liaif as mncli irruin and 
1.1 II). of hay ler lUU lb. of live weliriit, while i*»t 3 received oue-fi»ui*ih as much 
iirain as lot 1 and sli£.htly less hay than lot 2. Sti'uw dna -uli were avail- 
able to all lots, but lot 1 refused to eat straw and its feeiiidg was discontinued 
in this lot. DurlUt; 2 iasrure ^eas^ns ail dry feed and grain were (tis- 
coiiUnujI, except grain lx. io,. lie^aa^e u. Sx.oi\afc.e ii jr.stare it ivas 
necessi.ry to do fcOine feeaiug uarlxig iLe .attar part of boih gi'uzlng seasons. 
Weights Ux-d liieuourements were tukju at rfcftiUxar inter* nis auriug tiie test. 

Tiiis test revealed that coxts fed limited winter ration^ niaJi ix.ore rapid 
trains cn pasture than ecus u.nre l.t-era^xv fed, biit nut enou'ih u* u!tVet the 
Mnaller gains injnie durh.g the winter months. X..e limhcMl ration of gi*xiin 
and alfalfa hay did no: etunc the growth of coxls, Lut did retard develop- 
ment. The iimiteil ration apix^ared to have a greater effect on weight and 
condition than tut skeletal development. 

The author includes recommendations on the care and management of 
colts during this deveiepmentai period. 

Dog-feeding suggestions, W. D. Salmo:!? \AUthu}nn Stu, Lcujiet 13 {1935/, 
pp. 3 k — In til : xeaf.et tne author ul<..UbJev tae fo he ec:i''.:ciered in feed- 

ing dup\s. Suggestions are given on rations — ^hew to feed, amount and frequency 
of feeding, and ji<alaiabiUiy anu cumpxfteuess cf ration. 

Weight loss and cheiuical coiiipositioii of rabbit carcasses, W. El Wilson 
and {}. U. BcT.n.M f linrttr Ada. I ».x. r tu:.\ uo'u\, IQ iVd. 10. 

pp. 4'^t-tiZK — (\‘:ul! i: 4Ue^e s udie- ;E. S. il., */', p. r>72), it was fi-imd that 
the edible desh of female IhiYuiia nil Llr^ al < wed slightly b tier ll\e and dressed 
weights than males at u mo. of uge. Ihe females hud a ileliniteiy higher fat 
lonteiit than males of the same age, Lui the males -shnwed a higher perctntage of 
protein. These re'<ults confirmed previous observa Lions made with Angara 
rabbits. 

A useful method for anatoioical studies iu poultry nutrition research, 
A. F. Rolf (r, S. Lgg and Pojth/p 3Iug„ :fi 17P3./), Xf/. i?, pp. figs. 6).— 

In this article the author descilbes a procedure by of w’ ica the exfect 

of feed’! upon rlie vital organs of pf)ultry may Iw determined. The methca con- 
sists of solidly freezing tl e birds as quickly **1*5 pc^sli le after they are killed and 
picked, cross sectioning the frozen carcass, and keeping the specimens frozen 
until the studies are comiletexi. 

The effects of ultraviolet irradiation ou rachitic chickens, G. M. Higgins, 
C. Sheabd, and R. iM. Wildes .A?xat Rev., 5B A’o. pp. 205-218, figa. 

€). — ^This study was undertaken t<i o’sserve the rebtorative changes which 
occur in the long bones and in the parathyroid and thyroid glands when rachitic 
chickens are irradiated with ultraviolet light. 

Under this treatment the lung hones became firm and hard, the cysts of the 
cortex disappeared, and noiinal calcification was resit red. The calcium content 
of the blood returned to normal, but the phosphorus content i emained elevated. 
The greatly enlarged parathyroid glands were reduced to almost normal size, 
while the hH>erpiast!c tiiyroid gland resumed the appearance of the normal 
gland. 

High points In chick rearing, D. C. Kennabd. V, D. Chamberlin, anti P. R. 
Becobd {Ohio 8ta. Brno. Bui. 112 pp. 16-lS).—lxi this article the an 

thcffs discuss successful methods of brooding, feeding, and management ot 
chicks, based upon certain fundam^tal principles that have been established by 
practiksal experience and experimental evidence. 
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The disposition of Leghorn cockerels, D. C. Kennaisd, V. D. Chambeelin, 
and P. K. IlrcoEB {f)hUt Stu. Blmo. Itvt. 172 pn. 1^-2 L pfh J»* — Thi*€?e 

methods for tlisi*osiiig of Let^horiii <.oek<»rels are cliH-iwsed, namely, sellintr a? 
bi’oUers when from in lo 11 weeks of aj;e. fselling or destroy iug when from 2 
to 4 weeks of age, and selling or r.esU*«»yiiig ilaj-old seved cockerels. It is 
pointed out that probably the moht ecunoinicai soliifion of the problem this year 
will be to provide ade^inate equiianent and care so tnat the cockerels may be 
developed into high-«iuallty, marketable broilers. 

A new Dutch breed of table-fowl, P. A. Fjelvxois (Jow\ Min, Agr, [Gf. 
Brit.}, 40 {1923), Xo. S, pp. 71^1-7 12, pi. 1). — ^The author describes tne develop- 
ment and characteristics t)f tiie North Ilolland Blue breed of chicke-s. 

Ovnlation in the domestic hen, D. O. Waebe:v and H. AI. Scott (Science, 
SO {,1934) t yo, 2031, pp. J^Sl, — Tu >tud*ies at Ihe Kaii'-as Evper.ment Sta- 

tion t»bservatioiis were made on the ovulathm of 11 AYhite Legiiorn hen'-\ Of 
these only two had the infundibulum enclosing the ovum at tne time uC bursting 
of the theca. In two other cases the ova were picked up immediately, mdicating 
that the infundibulum itnd the follicle were closely associated at the time of 
ovulation. In three cases the released ova were not picked up, and in four other 
cases the infundibulum began to engulf the ovum within periods of 4 to 10 min. 
after the rupture of the follicular membrane. 

At the time of ovulation the blood vessels in the cephalic end of the oviduct 
were greatly congested, and this portion of the oviduct wa'^ very active. There 
w’ere also some indications of unusual enlargement of the blood vetesels of the 
Grauliau follicle. Slightly before the rupture of the follicular membrane the 
blood supply seemed to be reduced, and there was a noticeable Increase in the 
width of the stigma. The act of rupturing tiie tollh'ular membrane was instan- 
taneous, and the released ovum was much flattened and assumed the shai)e of 
the cavity into which it fell. 

Observations indicated tliat the foUow’ing periods were silent by the egg in 
various parts of the oviduct — ^infundibulum, IS min, ; albumin-secreting section, 
2 hr. 54 min. ; isthmus, 1 hr. 14 min, ; and uterus and vagina, 20 hr. 40 min. 

The composition of the proteins of eggs from hens on different diets, 
H. O. Calveby and H. TV. Trirs (Jour. Btol. Chan.. 103 (1934), Xo. 4t PP- ^SS- 
689). — In C(»oi»erative studies with the University of ilichl&an, the U. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Animal Industry found no marked differences in the composition of 
the protein's of eggs produced by White Leghurn pullets receiving their proteins 
troni wheat (middlings oul>), coni (ground com and corn gluten), and soybeans 
(oil cake meal). 

The efi'ect of shaking on the quality of eggs, H. J. Almqxjxst, B. O. Nelson, 
and F. W. Lobi'Nz (6^ li?. Bf/ff and Poultry Mag., 40 {iy34), No, 12, pp. 13-16 i . — 
The California Experiment Station undertook a study to determine the effect of 
shaking on the candling appearance of egg.s. Eggs were candled for estimation 
of yolk shadow and air space, and then packed in a small box with flats and 
flllera. The box was fastened to the center of a 3-ft. board, hinged at one end. 
The other end of the board was slowly raised and dropped suddenly 1 in. at the 
rate of 48 times per minute for 1 hr. The eggs were then recandled. 

Eggs given a shaking treatment sufficient to cause marked deformation of air 
i^ces and signifleant increases in yolk shadows did not undergo liquefaction of 
the white. When the firm white layer was ruptured after shaking, eggs had a 
significantly lower percentage of firm white and a much greater increase of yolk 
shadow than did eggs in which the firm white layer was not ruptured. The 
increased shadow resulting from Ghaklng xnay have been due to a relaxing of 
physical structures which tend to hold the yolk in a central position in the egg. 
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Fundamentals of dairy science {Heio York: Beinhold Pub, Oorp., 1985^ 2, 
ed,, pp, 816, pi. [i], figs. [5^]).— This is a revision of the treatise previously 
noted (E. S. B., 59, p. 165), by the associates of L. A. Bogers. 

Proceedings [of the] twentieth annual meeting, western division, Amer- 
ican Dairy Science Association {Amer, Dairy 8ci, Assoo., West, Div,, Proe, 
Ann, Meeting, 20 {1934), PP- [3J+5S, figs, 5).— The proceedings, in mimeo- 
graphed form, of this meeting held at Portland, Oreg., October 7 , 1934 (E. S. B., 
72, p. 101) are presented. 

[Dairy cattle studies in Arkansas], C. O. Jacobson (Arkansas 8ta, Bui, 
812 (1984), PP. 81, 39).— Experiments with dairy cattle fnrni^ed data on the 
value of a simple home-grown ration compared with a complex ration for growth 
and lactation in dairy heifers and a comparison of Korean lespedeza hay and 
alfalfa hay for milk production. 

[Dairy cattle and dairy products investigations in Iowa] (Iowa 8ta, Bpt, 
1984, PP- 48 f 55, 56, 84^-91). — ^Investigations with dairy cattle yielded results on 
the infLuence of diet on the antiradiitic potency of cow’s milk, by B. H. Thomas 
and C. Y. Cannon ; studies with milk goats as to the relation of vitamin B to 
sterility in dairy cows, by Gannon, D. L. Espe, and Thomas ; and the influence 
of physical properties of milk on its rate of digestion in vivo, by Gannon and 
Espe. 

With dairy products data were obtained on an organism causing randdity in 
butter, micro-organisms causing surface taint in butter, the germicidal property 
of milk, Iowa market milk — (1) pasteurization efficiency, (2) contamination 
following pasteurization — classification of the organisms important in dairy 
products, development of butter cultures from mixtures of organisms, products 
formed by Streptococcus citrovorus and 8. paracitrovorus from citric acid and 
from lactic acid, methods of preparing butter cultures for mail shipment, and 
the importance of acetylmethyl carbinol and diacetyl in butter cultures, all by 
B. W. Hammer; a method for studying the acids in butter and a semimicro 
Hanus iodine method, preparation and use of nondesiccated sodium caseinate 
sols in ice cream and the keeping quality of ice cream made with sodium casein- 
ate sols, and causes of the tallowy flavor in strawberry ice cream, all by 
B. W. Bird; and a survey of butter manufacturing costs in Iowa creameries, 
by M. Mortensen and O. S. Shepherd. 

[Studies with dairy cattle and dairy products in Nebraska] (Nebraska 
8ta, Bpt, 1198SJ, pp, 7, 8, 85). — ^Besults are noted on a comparison of a grain- 
supplemented V. roughage^one ration at the Scotts Bluff Substation, factors 
affecting the quality of fluid mOk, and the manufacture of cream cheese. 

[Investigations with dairy cattle and dairy products by the OomdS Sta- 
tion] ([Neto York] Cornell 8ta. Bpt. 1984, pp. 69, 70, 72, 78, 74, 75, 82, 83).— 
Studies with dairy cattle resulted in data on the effect of food fat upon the 
milk fat and the blood fat of cows and goats, by 1#. A. Maynard, G. M. McCay, 
et al.; the relative value of dicalcinm phosphate and hone meal as mineral 
suig^lmnmits, by Maynard and B. Y. Bottensten ; the minimum amount of pro- 
tein in the concentrate mixture for dairy cows fed mixed clover and timothy 
hay and com silage, by E. S. Savage, E. S, Harrison, S. H. Work, and May- 
nard; a study of bull indexes, by Savage and M. Altmann; and the value for 
dairy cows of early-cut timothy hay fertilized with a nitrogenous fertilizer, by 
7. B. Monisaii, O. W. SaliMniry, et aL 

With dairy products results are reported on abnormal flavors in milk, by E. 
S. Guthrie and H. J. Bmedkner, and the fat content of foremilk, by H. B. Boss. 
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[IiLTestigations with dairy cattle and dairy products in Pennsylvania! 
{Pemsyhmia Sta. Bui. 308 {1934), PP- 16-18).— Studies with dairy catt’e 
yielded information on pasture fertilization, by S. I. Bechdel, F. D. Gardner. 
C. F. Noll, J. W. White, and E. S. Erb; d^ydrated hay for dairy heifers, by 
Bechdel, A. W. Clyde, 0. 0. Cromer, and P. S. Williams; and the effect of 
cottonseed meal on dairy heifers, by Bechdel, Williams, and S. IL Staggs. 

Dairy products investigation data are reported on testing dairy products 
for fat, and effect of various feeds on the color content of milt, both by W. D. 
Swope ; and soft-curd milt, by F. J. Doan and E. C. Welch. 

[Dairy cattle studies in South Carolina] (South Carolina Sta. Rpt. 1934, 
pp. 48-54, 123-137). — Studies with dairy cattle yielded information on the value 
of ground corn fodder fed with molasses and cottonseed meal compared with 
com silage fed with cottonseed meal for milting cows, grazing tests on Ber- 
muda pasture with milting cows, seasonal variation in returns secured from 
Bermuda pastures, and effect of certain factors on the butterfat production of 
Jersey cows, by J. P. DaMaster and E. O. Biting; a comparison of the chemi- 
cal analysis of carpet grass and Bermuda grass, by Biting, XiaMaster, and 
J. H. Mitchell; and breeding and pasturing investigations at the Sandhill 
Substation, by E. W. Faires. 

[Pasturing sweetclover with dairy cows at the Belle Fourche (S. Dak.) 
Field Station], B. Axjne, L. A. Hxjrst, and A. Oseiubbtjg (XJ. 8. Dept. Agr.^ 
Tech. Bill. 45 i (1934). P- 19). — Continuing thi^ test (E. S. R., 57, p. 570). t 
was found necessary to feed 1 lb. of grain for each 4 lb. of milk produced. 
Over a 7-yr. period sweetclover proved to be a desirable crop on the heavy 
gumbo soils at the station, not only from the actual cash return per acre of 
pasture but for the favorable effects on crops that followed. 

Green panicum grass v. green Sudan grass for dairy cows, L. A. Hbnke 
{Hawait Sta., Anim. Hush. Div. P7'og. Notes No. 8 (1935), pp. 9). — ^The double 
reversal system of feeding was used in two tests with two lots of three cows 
each to compare the feeding value of the above-named grasses. The concen- 
trate portion of the two rations was the same. 

No significant difference was found in the body weight or the butterfat con- 
tent of the milk of cows fed green panicum grass or green Sudan grass. Milk 
production was about 9 percent Mgher when the Sudan grass was fed, but the 
cows consumed an average of 56J2 lb. of this grass per head daily as compared 
with only 49.5 lb. of the panicum grass. On the basis of actual quantity of 
roughages consumed, Sudan grass was worth 96 percent as much as panicum 
grass, pound for pound. Because of the greater palatability. however, Sudan 
grass produced more milk, and where both feeds were available in unlimited 
quantities the Sudan grass was preferable. 

Investigations regarding green fodder and methods for its conserva- 
tion, [I]-in [trans. title], H. Enin, N. Bergltjnd, and Y. Andebsson (K. 
Landthr. Akad. Handl. och Tidskr., 70 (1931), No. 6, pp. 845-947, figs. 11, Eng. 
ahs., pp. 938, 939, 946, 947; 72 (1933), Nos. 3, pp. 297-392, figs. 6, Eng. ahs., pp. 
386-392; 4, pp. 502-540, Eng. ahs., pp. 537-540). — ^These investigations were 
divided into three parts. 

In part 1 the results of researches during 1928 and 1929 by the Government 
experiment station of Sweden in cooperation with the Swedish Association of 
Agricultural Engineering on certain methods of preserving forages are re- 
ported. Included in the study were investigations concerning the nutritional 
problems of preservation of green forage, technical investigations into grass 
drying by furnace gases in a rotary kiln, and various methods of artificial grass 
drying* 
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In part 2 the results of tests on the feeding value of rotation hay crops of 
centr'^l Sweden are given. Other data included cover changes in composition, 
digcbtihility, and feeding \alue during the growing season; haymaking of clovei 
*:f*-ern ith ; effect of drying w'itb furnace gases in a rotary 3dln and cf drying at 
lew atmospheric pressures on feeding values; effect of the addition of hydro- 
chloric acid or sugar or both on the quality of the silage made from aftermath ; 
and loisses in net energy of the green fodder silasres. 

In part 3. entitled Silaffe Made from Marrow Stem Kale and Turnip Tops, 
results are reported on tl^e competition and dieesfibility of marrow stem hale 
an 1 the '^i'^age nmde i it and the t* ps of swedes. 

The different e« in comm inn and dige'-libility of the samples of kale were 
ch'efly <lue in differenoet m the type of finro^th. The fleshy center of the stems 
wa^ 'I’Chtr digo^tihiiity than the outer layer, which cons*' ted lerse’y cf 
licnified support inir tissue. On ihl'- it v\ p'^areil that the thinier stands 
of kale with the laraer stems were the nii.re valuable. Large amounts of this 
kale fed to dairy cow«i rr(»ductd a Imtterfat w^th an iodine num>)er of approxi- 
mately 34. It is suggested that it wciuld be good practif e to feed kale to improve 
the consistency of Swedish butter. 

Cottonseed meal as the principal source of protein for dairy animals* 
O. 0 rrNxivcHtv C’ 1 L H Aurivr»inv fVrif ^frn*o fita, BuL 226 (JQSi), 
pp 45. i7 « — Coni imfr fir this stu«*y S R., C”. p- 2591, it was shown that 
the grov th of animals on each ration was below normal and the animals lacked 
sleakne>s up to 0 mo. of age. The rations fed in the first three lots, which in- 
< luded either alfalfa hay or com silage or both, produced good growth by the 
tbne the animals were 15 mo. old, hut the group fed com, cottonseed meal, and 
cane hay never attained the same development as those in the other groups. 
The animal'! in all lots cnawed hoards, indicating that none of the rations was 
compie^'e. Beproduflion was unsatisfactory on all rations, with a slight ad- 
vaniasre in favor of the rations containing alfalfa hay. The milk production 
was very good in the first three lots, but in lot 4 while still good was about 20 
percent lower than in the other lots. Only one case of what appeared to be 
cottonseed meal injury occurred during the test. It is concluded that cotton- 
seed meal may lie safely used as the principal source of protein in daily rations 
if good quality roughage is fed. 

Manufacture, compositiion, and utilization of dairy byproducts for feed, 
M. B. Coe (V. f?. Dept Agr. Circ, SS9 (1334), pn. Id, figs, d).— The various proc- 
esses used in the manufacture of the dairy byproducts — condensed and dried 
buttermilk, condensed and dried skim milk, and dried whey— -are described. 
The composition, utilization, and nutritive value of these byproducts are 
discussed. 

The structure of the cow’s udder, C. W. Tubneb (MUsouri 8ta. BuL $U 
(19S5)t pp. 16, figs i5).— The Internal structure of the udder, the mode of milk 
secretion, and the blood supply, l,vmphatic system, and nervous system of the 
udder are described in this bulletin. 

A study of the effects of hand and machine milking on the milk yi^d, 
Sis composition and purity, H. B. Davel and H. L. NigsrHXUnG {[Union Bo. 
Africa] Dept. Agr., Bri. Bfft lit (I33R>, pp. 23, figs, d).— At the Dairy Research 
Institute, Pretoria, it was found possible to produce milk with lower total 
counts with a milking machine than was generally possible with hand milking, 
but under average farm conditions there was a tendency for machine-drawn 
milk to have a hiehor total count than hand-drawn milk. The BscherielUa coU 
counts were always smaller In machine-drawn milk. 
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Hand-drawn milk was Mglier in bntterfat and milk solids-not-fat than 
machine-drawn milk, and the difference was not dne to experimental error. The 
slight difference in yield in favor of hand milking was not statistically 
significant. 

The nutritional value of milk and mlllr products, S. K. Kon (Jour, Dairy 
Res. iLondonI, 5 (1934), A’o- 5, pp. 230-268). — ^The National Institute for Re- 
search in Dairying, England, reviews the literature dealing with the nutritional 
value of milk under the following headings: Nutritional value as estimated in 
laboratory experiments with raw milk, treated milk, and butter, and the 
nutritional value for human beings of raw milk and treated milk. 

Variations in the solids-not-fat content of milk. — The lactation yield 
and factors affecting it, S. Babtlett (Jour. Dairy Res. [London^, 5 (1934), 
X'o. 3, pp. 179-18'/, fig. 1). — Continuing these studies (E. S. R.. 72, p 526). the 
author traces the infiuence of age on milk yield and milk solids. The yMd of 
milk reached a maximum at about the sixth lactation and then declined, while 
the concentration of fat and solids-not-fat showed a gradual decline from the 
first lactation. During lactations in which milk yield was below normal produc- 
tivit 5 % the quality of tlie milk tended to be subnormal. 

Non-pathogenic haemolytic streptococci occurring in milk, F. C. IVIineti 
and A. W. Stableforth (Jour. Dairy Res. ILondon), 3 (1934). So. 3, pp. 223- 
232, pi. 1). — ^This paper from the Research Institute in Animal Pathology, Lon 
don, contains a description of the characters of certain streptococci which are 
sometimes found in small numbers in the milk of individual cows. These 
organisms iK)9sessed high hemolytic activity, but showed no evidence of patho- 
genic power either for the cow’s udder or for ordinary small laboratory animals. 
One of the principal characters of the Organisms was the formation on solid 
mediums of minute colonies consisting of relatively minute cocci, which grew in 
broth as very short chains. 

The 58 strains studied could be divided by biochemical means into two 
groups: (1) Those fermenting glucose and lactose with the production of small 
amounts of acid, and (2) those which fermented mannite and salicin in addi- 
tion. The former were designated as “low acid” strains and the latter as 
Streptooooous infrequens. Both groups fermented sorbite and trehalose, and 
could be distinguished from iSf. pyogenes and ordinary mastitis Sireptococous 
by direct agglutination. 

Observations on sudden changes in the rate of acid formation in milk 
by cultures of lactic streptococci, H. R. Whitehead and G. A. Cox (Jour. 
Dairy Res. [London), 3 (1934), No. 3, pp. 197-207).— The sudden failure in the 
growth of cheese starter cultures during studies at the Massey Agricultural 
College, New Zealand, is described. The cause of the failure was found to be 
the method of pasteurizing the milk in which the cultures were grown. 

Aeration of the milk immediately before inoculating with certain cultures had 
an inhibiting effect on the growth of the organimns. Normal starter cultures 
were not affected by such aeration, but at times suddenly developed a sensitivity 
to aeration and as suddenly reverted to the normal state. The absorption of 
atmospheric oxidation while milk was being cooled following pasteurization 
in a wide mouthed cylindrical vessel was sufficient aeration to inhibit growth 
of sensitive cultures of lactic acid streptococci. 

Evidence is presented to show that the possible mechanism of this inhibition 
was connected with the oxidation-reduction reactions by means of which the 
organisms normally obtained their growth energy. The practical significance 
of these findings to cheese manufacture is discussed. 

^26616 — 35 ' 7 , 
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A colilorm organism isolated from milk. — ^The effect of temperature on 
the fermentation of lactose, S. B. Hzsgoz (Jour. Dairy Res. [XfOndon], B 
(1984), ^ 0 . 5, pp. 2SS-2S5).— In this paper from the National Institute for Re- 
search in Dairying, Beading, the author describes the morphology and cultural 
reactions of an active lactose-fermenting organism isolated from milk. 

Bacteriological changes in acidophilus milk at room and ice-box tem- 
peratures, lu M. Boifeloff, J. L. Btcheixs, and N. Komxoff (Jour. Boot., 28 
(19S4), Ro. 5, pp. 489--500, figs. 2).— In this study it was found that the via- 
bility of rough and smooth strains of acidophilus milk of the same titratable 
acidity differed at 4® and 20“ G. The rou^ strain, the only one that has been 
proved to have therapeutic value, lost its viability rapidly when stored at 4® or 
9^ as compared with storage at 20“ to 30®. With an Initial titratable acidity 
of 0.6 to 1 percent the original count diminished 90 percent in 3 days in an ice 
box as compared with 20 and 75 percent reducticm at room temperatures. The 
smooth strain of acidophilus milk lost its viability less rapidly than the rou^ 
strain but was also more susceptible to cold than to warm temperatures. 

Factors affecting the solubility of milk powders. — ^IH, Some physico- 
chemical properties of concentrated solutions of milk solids, 6. B. Howat 
and N. 0. Wmght (Jour. Dairy Res. [Loadoa], 5 (1934), ^o. S, pp. 238-244, 
figs. 4). — Continuing this series of studies (B. S. R., 70, p. 673), it was found 
that the effect of increasing concentrations of milk solids on the degree of 
ionizati<m of electrolytes could not be measured by determinations of electrical 
conductivity. This was due to the influence of viscosity on ionic mobility. 
There was an approximately linear relationship between concentration of milk 
solids and the freezing point depression. Above a concentration of 34 g of mUk 
solids per 1(X) g of water, solutions were saturated with respect to lactose, and 
any increase in freezing point depression beyond this point was limited to that 
caused by other osmotically active constituents of milk. There was no evidence 
of the existence of ** bound ” water in solutions of milk solids equivalent to 65 g 
of milk solids per 100 g of water. There was an approximately linear relation- 
ship between the concentration of milk solids and pH concentration, an increase 
In milk solids resulting in a marked increase in acidity. 

The application of these results to heat coagulation of evaporated and dried 
milks is described. 

The effect of milk upon metals and metals upon milk, B. H. Whixeiexj), 
H. P. Davis, and P. A. Downs (Jtfilk Dealer, 24 (1934), l^os. 2, pp. 34, S5, 78; 
3, pp. 4(^4^, fiffS- 3; 24 (1933), Xo. 4, pp. 43^44, 48, figs. 5).— Tliis investigation 
was undertaken at the Nebra^ Experiment Station to determine the corrosive 
effect of milk upon copper, nickel. Aluminum 3S, Inconel, and allegheny metal 
and the ^ect of these metals upon milk under certain conditions. 

Oopper and nickel were the only metals that corroded, and as a rule there 
was a heavier loss of nickel than of copper. Under an atmosphere of oxygen 
cepper corroded more during a 4-hr. exposure than did nickeL The w^ght 
losses of the other metals were within the range of experimental error. At 
144“ F. an atmoi^ere of oxygen caused the greatest corrosion, air next, and 
carbon dioxide the least corrosion of strips of coi^per and nickel in milk. Gor- 
rusiim was less at 66“ than at X44“, and the corrosion of cc^per at 60“ was 
xuactically the same under the three atmospheres. For nickel an atmoi^ere 
of carbon dioxide at 60“ caused the greatest eorroi^on, and there was practically 
no dffl!»eiice under the other atmospheres. Wei^t losses were greater as the 
expoBure time increased, but corro^on rates were greater when determined from 
ehxat periods of exposure. The rate of corrosioD varied with the amount of 
surface per unit volume of milk exposed to the atmosphere. Oopper was 
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brightened and nickel darkened by exposure to miUc, the intensity of discolora- 
tion being increased in an atmosphere of oxygen and long-time exposure and 
decreased by an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. The discoloration was also 
greater at 144® than at 60®. 

Copper always caused a “ cappy ” or tallowy flavor to develop in milk within 
18 to 24 hr. after exposure, and the off flavor was affected by the time of 
exposure and the length of storage. The flavor was greatly increased by an 
atmosphere of oxygen and decreased by an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. 
Nickel produced a metallic flavor only when corrosion was great, while the 
other metals apparently produced no flavor defects. An atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide always gave a high acid flavor to milk. Neither the acidity nor pH of 
milk samples was affected by exposure to metalsw An atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide increased the acidity and lowered the pH, but these factors tended to 
return to normal after storage at low temperatures. The chloride or lactose 
content of milk was not signiflcantly changed by exposure to metals at 60® or 
to the different atmospheres. The bacterial count was not affected by the 
metals, while exposures at 144®, an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, and low 
storage temperatures all tended to reduce bacterifd counts. 

Copper produced a greenish color in milk when exposed at 144®, particularly 
in an atmosphere of oxygen. Nickel sometimes caused this discoloration, but 
the other metals had no such effect. Holding milk at 55® to 60® for 15 hr. 
after milking had no effect on the corrosion rate of nickel at 144® under an 
atmosphere of air. 

Variations in the Relchert-Meissl, Polenske, and iodine numbers and 
refractometer readings of Hungarian butters, according to the seasons, 
with respect to feeding and the correlation between these constants of milk 
fat [trans. title], S. P£teb (A Peter) and I. Kbon (S. Kron) (Kia^rlet, Koff- 
lem,, 36 (1033), No. IS, pp. Ji92S03, figs. 2; Eng, abs, p. 203 ). — An investiga- 
tion by the Hungarian Control Station for Dairy Products, Budapest, showed 
no great difference in the Reidiert-Meissl numbers of winter and summer but- 
ters. On the other hand, refractometer readings indicated sharply any changes 
in the feeding of animalb. Readings of winter butters were between 40.5 and 
42 and those of summer butters between 42 and 44.5, while during the transition 
period the readings varied according to the actual feeding. While no connec- 
tion was found between the Reichert-Meissl numbers and refractometer read- 
ings, very low readings were found associated with very high numbers and 
vice versa. 

A close correlation existed between the refractometer readings and the iodine 
numbers, and it was possible to calculate either of these variables with accuracy 
if the other were known. There was also a close correlation between the 
Reichert-Meissl and Polenske numbers when green feeds were fed, but when 
the ration was made up of winter fodders the correlation no longer existed 
because the Polenske number showed a relatively greater increase than the 
Reichert-Meissl number. 

Studies in the ripening of Cheddar cheese. — IV, The bacterial flLora of 
cheese made from milk of a very low bacterial count; V, The influence 
of the rennet flora on the flora of the cheese; VE, The inflaence of the 
starter on the ripening process, L. A. Alubn and N. R. Ktvowzfis (Jour. 
Dairy Bea. [Doinkm], $ (193i), No, 3, pp. 185^103) .—Continuing this investiga- 
tion (H. S. R., 70, p. 379) at the University of Reading, England, it was found 
that the flora of rennet could not be detected as contributing to the micro- 
organisms concerned in the rip&aing of dieeses made either with a vigorous 
or with a iflow starter. In cheeses made from milk of a very low bacterial 
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couut the predominant flora during the flrst 1& to 20 we^s were lactic acid 
streptococci. When lactobaciHi were present initially they displaced the strep- 
tococci at later stages of ripening and became predominant. The effect of a 
vigorous starter in inducing subsequent proteolysis was very marked in com- 
parison with that of a weak starter made up of two pure species of strepto- 
cocci. This was thought to be due to the symbiotic effect of a mixture of 
organisms. 

Milk produced under very clean conditions may ladk lactobacilli entirely, or 
the few species present may not be of a type able to contribute to the I'ipening 
l»rocess. In either case one factor regarded as essential to the production of 
full flavor and proteolysis in Cheddar cheese was missing. Most of the lactic 
acid streptococci and lactobacilli isolated during the ripening process were of 
a type unable to make vigorous growth in milk without the addition of a suit- 
able source of nitrogen. Since this nutritional factor was absent in milk of 
low bacterial count, it had to be supplied artificially to insure proper growth 
of the organisms. 

The influence of lactic streptococci on the ripening of Cheddar cheese, 
I. R. Sheewood and H. R. Whitehead {Jour. Dairy Res. [London], 5 (1954), 
Ao. 5, pp. 20^222, figs. 4).— In studies at the Massey Agricultural College, New 
Zealand, the process of ripening in experimental cheeses was followed by peri- 
odic estimations of the amounts of various types of protein degradation products 
formed. 

There appeared to be no relation between the type of nitrogen partition and 
the commercial quality of the ripened cheese. The proteolytic powers of the 
pure cultures of streptococci used as starters had little influence on the rate 
of proteolj sis in cheeses during ripening. The trend of protein break-down was 
governed by the rate and total extent of acid formation in the milk and curd 
during manufacture. This suggested that the rennet enzyme was the principal 
proteo-lytic agent and that the function of streptococci was the formation of 
acid, which in turn influenced the rate of action of the rennet enzyme. 

Thei*e was no relation between the numbers of streptococci present in the 
cheese milk at the time of renneting and the rate of ripening. There was some 
evidence that minor differences in the type of protein degradation during the 
ripening period influenced the changes of bacterial flora in the cheese. Lacto- 
bacilli appeared to develop earlier where the proportion of simple protein 
derivatives was high. 

MAkiiig Ameiican cheese on the farm for home consumption, H. L. 
Wilson {U. 8. Dept. Agr,, Fanners^ Bui 173i (1934), PP- J^^+18, figs. 17).— 
This is a revision of and supersedes Farmers’ Bulletin 1191, previously noted 
<E. S. R., 45, p. 381). 

The effect of density’ of ice cream on the costs of ingredients, O. E. 
Williams (Ice Cream Trade Jour., SO (19S4), No. 8, pp. S0S2).— In this article 
from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Dairy Industry the author presents data to 
show the ^ect of (diauges in type and density of ice cream and in prices paid 
for milk solids on the cost of ea<di basic ingredient in a gallon of ice cream. 

Milk soluble sodium alginate as a suspending agent in chocolate miiir, 
P, H. Cate (Milk Dealer, 24 (1935), No. 4, pp. 74, 75, figs. 2). — ^In this article 
the author describes the advanli^es and use of a mllk-soluble form of sodium 
alginate in the preparation of nonsettling (fliocolate milk. 

VETEBIirAET lOnilOINE 

Treatise on microbiolc^, n, edited by L. NATTAN-LABsiEn (Traite de 
microbiologie. Paris: &. Doin & Co., 1934, vol 2, pp. [4] +1138, pis. 8, figs. 
Id4).— In this second volume (B. S. B., 6^ p. 665) part Z, on the pathogenic 
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bacteria, prepared in collaboration with 18 authors, is completed. a?he bac- 
teriological analysis of water is dealt with by H. Violle in an appendix (pp. 
98T—1013). A list of illustrations, subject and author indexes, and a table of 
contents follow. 

A contribution to the cytology of microbes (Coccus, Bacillus. Vibrio, 
SpiriUum, Spirochaeta) [trans. title], A. 0. Hoiiandb {Arch. ProtistenJc., 
S3 ( 1934)9 No. S, pp. 4^5-608, pis. 8, figs. 20 ). — ^This report of studies is pre- 
sented with a five-page list of references to the literature. 

Developments in the study of agglutinins, R. A. K[I£J[>'dwb] (Jour. Lab. 
and Clm. Med.. 19 (193 If), yo. 10, pp. im-1150). — A summary of recent find- 
ings, presented in connection with a list of 10 references. 

[Work in animal pathology and bacteriology at the Colorado Station] 
(Colorado tlta. Rpt. 1934* pp. 2J-27). — ^The work of the jear briefly referred to 
(B. S. R-, 70, p. 674) Includes that relating to vaccination of lambs on the range 
for sore mouth, cocddiosis of lambs, death losses on heavy grain feed, swine 
erysipelas, encephalomyelitis, and anaplasmosis. 

[Work with livestock diseases by the Nebraska Station] (Nebraska Sta. 
Rpt. [IBSS^, pp. 6. 7). — ^Brief reference is made to the progress (E. S. R., 69, 
p. 578) of studies of blackhead in poultry and of erysipelas in swine. 

[Contribution on diseases of sheep and of cattle], A. D. McBwbn (Jour, 
mithedist. Agt Col.. Wue. Kent, No. 35 (1935). pp. '/5-J6').— The diseases re- 
ported upon include struck, gangrene, acute hematogenous jaundice, infectious 
enterotoxemia or pulpy kidney disease, Johne’s disease, and parasitic gastritis 
of sheep, and contagious abortion and mastitis of cattle. 

An attempt to transmit anaplasmosis by British biting flies, E. L. 
Taylob (Vit. Jour.. 91 (1935). No. 1, pp. ^-11) — The attempted traubmlsslon 
of anaplasmosis by the tabanid Haematopota pluvialis and by the stable fly here 
reported gave negative results. 

Anthrax, W. 8. GocHE^oxJB (U. H. Dept. Agt., Farmers* But. 1136 (1934), 
pp. 11 + 14 . fips. 5). — This account supersedes that given in Farmers’ Bulletin 
784 (E. S. R., 36, p. 779). 

A contribution to the study of Aujeszky’s disease [trans. title], D. 
JoNNEsco (Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 53 (1934), No. 5, pp. 55^63).—- This is an ex- 
tended account (E. S. R., 72, p. 382) of an experimental study of a strain of 
the virus of Aujeszky’s disease isolated from the brain of a dog, incduding 
inoculations to determine the susceptibility of various animals and hemato- 
and histo-logical work. It is pointed out that earlier investigators have found 
the mouse, carnivores, cattle, sheep, and swine to be susceptible to the disease. 

Experimental studies on Trypanosoma cruzi in California, F. D. Wood 
(8oc. Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., 32 (1934), No. 1, pp. 61, 62). — In studies sup- 
plementing the work of Kofoid and Donat (E. S. R., 69, p. 425), in which 
examinations were made of the feces of a group of a reduviid cairier of T. cruzi 
Chagas, namely, TrUxtoma protracta Uhler, 54 percent were found to be infected. 
The T. protracta in the vicinities of Berkeley and Los Angeles appear to be free 
from trypanosomes in their digestive tracts. Of 134 animals representing 16 
species that were inoculated with the California strain of T. cruzi, 67 animals 
i*epresenting 12 species became infected. The southern parasitic mouse, the 
San Diego desert mouse, and the Virginia opossum, all associated with San 
Diego wood rats in nature, were foimd to be more susc^tible to the infection in 
the laboratory than were the rats themselves, and it is possible that they, too, 
may be natural carriers of T. cruzi. See also earlier work (E. S. R., 72, pL 631) . 

The ration of the avian tubercle bacillus to tuberculosis in swine and 
incidentally in cattle, J. HcCabieb, B. A. Beach, and E. O. Hastings (Jour. 
Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 86 (1935), No. 2, pp. 168-115). — Contributing from the 
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Wisconsin Experiment Station, the authors report having found the avian 
tubercle bacillus to be almost wholly responsible for lymph node tuberculosis of 
hogs in that State, it being the type of the disease most prevalent. What is 
considered a new species of Muool)(icterium was isolated from one specimen of 
hog lymph node tissue. 

It is concluded from the authors’ observations and. a survey of the literature 
that there may be a passage of the avian tubercle bacillus from hogs to other 
hogs* to poultry, and to cattle. It is pointed out that the infection of cattle 
with, avian tubercle bacilli may be of more importance than has hitherto been 
supposed. 

A list of 19 references to the literature is included. 

On. epizootology of tularemia. — The role of ectoparasites in the tula- 
remic epizootic of ^ound squirrels [tran& title], A. A. Vol’febts (Volfebz) 
S. A. Kolpakova, and A. A. Plbgontova {Vest. MikrobioL, ilpidemiol. % Para- 
zitol. (Rev, Microbiol., jSpid^miol. et Parasitol.), IS {19S4)t ^o. 2, pp. 103-118, 
figs. S; JSng. abs., pp. 116-118)-— TUhe author’s studies have j^own that Bac- 
terium tularense having hibernated in hostless parasites, namely, fleas (Ctenoph- 
tTidhnus poUex Wagn.), during 3 mo., may in the spring produce an intensive 
epidemic among ground squirrels or susliks (Giteltus pggmaem Pall.). In the 
winter of 1933-34 the presence of an epizootic of tularemia among the micelike 
rodents (Microtua arvalia Pall., La gums lagurua Pall., and Uua musouJua L.) 
was established by different investigators. Suslik burrows have been discov- 
ered in the very midst of the colonies of mieelike rodents which settled at 
different stations^ those occupied by susliks included. By the time when the 
young of C. pggmaeus settle down, the density of population of hibernated fleas 
that have parasitized on field mice perished of epizootics has decreased, while 
the remaining fleas have not lost their vitality. In case the burrow of a mice- 
like rodent is visited by a suslik, the fleas of the dead rodent find a new host 
to feed upon after their long starvation.” 

The laboratory diagnosis of undulant fever, R. A. ECnnpims] (Jour. Lab. 
and Clin. Med., IB (IBS^), Xo. 9, pp. 1029-1032) .—A. review of the present status 
of the subject, presented with nine references to the literature. 

A study of various fractions of Brnc^a abortus, I-m, B. Gwatkin 
(Canad. Jour. Res., 12 (1935), No. i, pp. 115-145, figs. 3). — ^In part 1 the author 
reports on studies of the preparation, toxicity, and biochemical nature of the 
alcoholic precipitate of B. abortus (i^. 115-124), in part 2 on complement fixa- 
tion and intradermal tests with the alcoholic precipitate (pp. 125-132), and in 
part 3 on immunity experimeits with the alcoholic precipitate (pp. 133-145). 

Effects of certain environmental influences on the longevity of Brucella 
abortus suis, W. H. FEinMAir and C. Olson, JTk. (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Aaaoc., 
86 (1935), No 2, pp. 153-161 ). — ^In the stmlies reported the authors employed a 
culture of B. abortus suia obtfdned by direct culture from a bone abscess in 
a case of spontaneous spcmdylitis of a hog. It was found that this organism, 
when suspended in a liquid medium, is extremely resistant to freezing and is 
able to withstand temperatures of from —15® to —20® F. for as long as 400 
days. It has a i^ort or limited length of life when exposed to an environment 
devoid of moisture and when subjected to brilliant sundiine. 

Bang's disease (Infectious abortion), M. H. CSaiitbelg (Vermont 8ta. Bid. 
382 ( 1934)9 PP- ^0, fig. 1 ). — ^This contribution, which supplements the informa- 
tion given in Bulletin 231 (E. S. H.« 50, p. 381), reviews the experiences of the 
jStatUm during the past 7 yr, in combating Bang’s disease in the station dairy 
herd. Blood tests were made from 1927 to August 1930 with reacting and non- 
reacting cows housed and pastured together, the reactors being isolated at 
calving time. Under this systmn of management the infection spread at three 
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different times. Commencing in August 1930, reacting cows were removed and 
isolated maternity pens so equipped tliat all cows could be removed from the 
herd for calving, since which time the spread of infection has been negligible. 
Several abortions occurred among animals classified as negative, but in some 
cases BruceUck abortus does not seem to have been the causative agent. 

It is concluded that greater progress in building up a disease-free herd can 
be made where it is possible to remove all reacting animals, and isolation at 
parturition should be followed whether positive and negative anlmaiR are or 
are not completely isolated. A practical account of the present knowledge of 
the disease and the procedure to be followed in its eradicatimi from a herd is 
induded. 

Investigations respecting the relation between the agglutination value 
of the cow and the bacillus content of the millr in the disease (infectious 
abortion in cattle. Bang infection) [trans. title], Vibid^n {Bkand. Vet 
Tidskr,, 24 (19$4), No. 12, pp. 711-717; Eng, abs., pp, 716, 717), — The author's 
studies confirmed the conclusion of Tullberg that the higher the agglutination 
value the more frequent the presence of Brucella abortus in milk. B, abortus 
was found by the author to occur in the milk in 50 percent of the cows exam- 
ined that had an agglutination value of 50 and in 50 percent of the cows ex- 
amined that had an agglutination value of 70. 

Hematological studies on cattle. — 1, The hemoglobin, erythrocytes, and 
leucocytes in different breeds of cattle in the college of agficultnre, M. 
Manbesa and N. C. Keyes (Philippine Agr,, 2S (1984), No. 7, pp, 538-ddS).— 
Following an introduction and review of earlier work on the subject in con- 
nection with a list of six references, the authors report upon materials anti 
methods of procedure and discuss the findings in work at the experiment station 
of the University of the Philippines. 

Fremunition against paratubercnlous enteritis or Johne’s disease of 
bovines [transw title], H. Yall^e, P. Binjabd, and M. Yaix£b (Oompt Bend, 
Acad, 8oi, [Paris], 199 (1934), No. 20, pp, 1074-1016), — ^The authors conclude 
from their extended experiments, reported upon first in 1924* and again in 
1926 (F. S. B., 57, p. 874) , that the piemunition against x>aratubercnlous enter- 
itis by subcutaneous injection of from 5 to 10 mg of a living unmodified culture 
of Myoobaoterivm paratuberoulosis in an irresorbable excipient (vaseline and 
pulverized silica) is inoffensive and effective. The number of animals protected 
by the authors in this way include 803 in 1929, 3,158 in 1931, 9,678 in 1933, and 
12,866 for the first 5 mo. of 1934. The reactional focus created at the point of 
the premunition is said to persist and remain active for from 8 mo. to 6 yr., 
with an average of 1 yr. It is considered desirable to use this means of com- 
bating the disease in conjunction with the early slaughter of carrier animals. 

A circumscribed squamous crustated dermatitis of the bovine in Butch 
East Indies known as ** cascade ”, n [transL title], J. E. W. IBUS and M. E. 
Ihle-Landenbebo (Nederland, Indische Bt Diergeneesk., 4S (1933), No, 4^ PP* 
279-^84, P^* S; Oer,, Eng. abs,, pp. 282, 285).— Under the name Btephanofilaria 
dedoesi n. g. and sp. the authors describe a nematode of the family FilarUdae 
which lives in the skin of cattle in Butch East Indies. 

A circumscribed squamous crustated dermatitis of the bovine in Butidi 
East Indies known as ” cascade **, 1 [trans. title], 0. BuBBitaacAN and F. O. 
E[baneveld (Nederland, Indische Bt Diergeneesk, 4^ (1933), No, 4» PP* 239-278, 
pis, 8, fig, 1; Ger,, Eng, abs., pp, 277, 278).— A report is made of a study of the 
affection caused by BtephanofiJaria dedoesi, above described, which in the adult 


> Oompt. Bend, AcaA Sci. [Paris], 178 (1924), No. 1, pp. 162-154. 
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stage lives in tlie epithelium of the cutis. The name dennatitis verminosa hovis 
is proposed for this condition in place of cascado, a collective term. 

A nematodei Stephauofilaiia stilesi new species, from the skin of cattle 
in the United States, B. G. Chitwood (North Amer. Vet, 15 (19BJi), No. 5, 
pp. 25-27, figs. 5).— Under the name 8. stilesi the author describes a nematode 
first received firom Denver, Colo., and later from Pierre, S. Dak., and Lincoln, 
Nebr. It is the cause of a skin disease of cattle. 

Nematodes as the cause of a recently discovered skin disease of cattle 
in the United States, G. Dikmaks (North Amer. Vet, 15 (19S4), No. 6, pp. 22- 
25, figs. 4 ). — This is an account of a dermatitis of cattle caused by the nematode 
above described by Chitwood as Stephanofilaria stilesi. The affection, which 
was first described by Bubberman and Kraneveld in 1933 from Dutch Bast In- 
dies, where it was found to be produced by S. dedoesi n. g. and sp. of Ihle and 
Ihle-Landenberg (see above), is characterized by skin lesions varying in size 
from a few millimeters to 25 cm in diameter. 8. stilesi has been isolated from 
skin lesions occurring in cattle in Colorado, South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Wyoming. 

Outline for a campaign against the common sheep liver fluke and the 
large American cattle fluke in the United States, M. G. Halt. (North Amer. 
Vet, 15 (1934), No. 6, pp. f8-55, fig. I).— A plan of procedure in conducting a 
campaign against Fasciola hepatica and F. magna is outlined and charted. 

The morphology and evolution in nutritive media of the causative or- 
ganism of contagious agalactia of sheep and goats ftrans. title], Nowak 
and L Lominski (Ann, Inst. Pasteur. 53 (1934), No. 4, pp. 438-448, pi. i).“-The 
authors find the causative organism of contagious agalactia of sheep and goats 
to belong to the contagious pleuropneumonia group, of which only the two 
forms are known. 

The influence of skin wounds made during shearing on the incidence of 
caseous lymphadenitis in sheep, L. B. Bttll and C. G. Dickinson (Jour. 
Council 8ci. and Indus. Res. 7 (1934), No. 4* PP- ^01, 202 ). — ^The results 

reported are considered to have clearly demonstrated that if sheep are pro- 
tected from skin injuries such as those received in the shearing shed the in- 
cidence of caseous lymphadenitis due to Corynehacferium oris can be con^d- 
erably reduced. 

Pr^nancy disease in sheep, G. Eldek and A. W. Uben (Missouri 8ta. But 
348 (1935). pp. 15, figs. 5).— -Losses in sheep, in some cases rather heavy, have 
occurred for many years in all parts of Missouri as the result of a disease 
known under many different names and designated by the authors as preg- 
nancy disease.^’ Their investigations developed the fact that more than 75 
percent of the cases occurred in thin ewes or in animals in only fair condi- 
tion. The losses in affected flocks were found to vary from 1 to 25 percent. 
While the exact cause of the disease is not known, the authors are of the opin- 
icm that it is largely concerned with prdflems of feeding and management and 
is probably closely associated with a disturbance in the carbohydrate metab- 
olism. In most cases the affected animals were in flocks that had been fed on 
timothy hay, com stover, oat straw, and poor pasture, and had received no 
grain other than com. Attempts to produce experimental cases have thus far 
given unsatisfactory results. The disease has been seen most often during 
the period extending fmm 3 to 4 weeks prior to and up to the time of lamhiTig 
and has been confined almost entirely to mature or aged ewes that have been 
carrying twins or triplets. When animals are found carrying singles the lambs 
are unusually large and well developed. The sick ewes lini^r for several days 
before death takes plae^ and the mortality rate of affected sheep is vrcSl over 
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90 percent. The most characteristic change found after death is the yellow 
color of the liver, which upon microscopic examination shows marked fatty 
degeneration changes. 

“All attempts in developing a curative treatment have been unsuccessful. 
Recovery does take place, however, if the animals are able to lamb before the 
disease has progressed too far and the changes in the internal organs have 
become too severe. Excellait results in preventing the disease in flocks having 
the trouble have been obtained by changing the ration. A legume hay, such as 
alfalfa, clover, or soybean hay, supplemented with a good grain ration and fed 
twice daily, at the same time allowing the ewes to take a moderate amount of 
exercise, has given excellent results in preventing the trouble.” 

The nematodes of sheep in Manawatn district, New Zealand, J. H. Tetlet 
(Jour. Eelminthol., 12 (19S4), No. 4, pp. 183-196).— The author has found 25 
species of nematodes to parasitize sheep in the Manawatu district of New 
Zealand, those of the greatest economic importance having been found in most 
cases to be those of importance in other temperate climates. The contribution 
is presented with a list of IB references to the literature. 

Incidence and importance of Brucdda infection of swine in packing- 
houses, S. H. McNutt (Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 86 (1935), No. 2, pp. 183- 
191). — A modification of the rapid agglutination test for the detection of R. 
abortus infection which the author has found satisfactory for use with whole 
blood Is described. Of 1,547 hogs tested, 2.3 percent reacted in dilutions of 1 ; 50 
or higher. Cultures from tissues of such reacting hogs yielded B. abortus in 
about 41 percent of the cases. A list is given of 17 references to the literature. 

Organic lesions in swine caused by Brucella suis, G. T. Creech (Jour. 
Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 86 (1935), No. 2, pp. 211-216, figs. 5). — ^A report is made 
of the dhanges caused by B. suis in the kidneys, liver, and hepatic lymi^ gland 
of a hog. This is thought to be the first reported record of lesions in the 
parenchymatous organs due to B. suis. 

A pasteurella-like microorganism in the brains of horses suffering from 
so-called cornstalk disease, R. Graham (Science, 81 (1935), No. 2093, pp. 153, 
154)- — preliminary observations at the IHinoIs Experiment Station of the 
bacterial flora of brains of horses affected with an acute encephalitic disease, 
referred to as “ cornstalk disease ”, visible areas of degeneration were encountered 
in the cerebrum in 6 of 7 brains examined. The 7 horses supplying material are 
said to have originated on 7 different farms in 3 counties. Animal inoculations 
of the brain tissue suspensions in saline of 2 horses, together with the inoculation 
of 5 mixed cultures made from the brains, yielded pure cultures of a pathogen 
possessing the characters of the pasteurella group. 

It is pointed out that pasteurellosis infection has long been recognized as an 
etiological factor in so-called cornstalk disease of cattle, but so far as known 
by the author Pasteurella equisepticarUke strains have not heretofore been» 
isolated from the brains of horses suffering from the disease. 

Equine encephalomy^tis in Kansas, EL E. Leasxjbe (North Amer. Vet., 
15 (1934), No. 6, pp. 16-21, figs. review is given of the occurrence of 

equine encephalomyelitis in Kansas during the two years preceding, with infor- 
maUan on its etiology, ^pmptoms^ diagnosis, prophylaxis, and treatment. 

Propagation of virus of equine encephalomyelitis after intranasal in- 
stOlation in the guinea pig, B. F. Howht (Soe. Ewpt BU>L and Med. Proc., 
32 (1934), No. 1, pp. 58-60). — ^The evidence obtained from the experiments con- 
ducted indicates that “ the virus of equine encephalomyelitis, when given in- 
tranasally, gains entrance primarily into the blood stream, presumably throng 
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the vascular nasal mucosa, and that there is a systemic septicemic invasion before 
localization in the nerve tissue.” 

Intranuclear inclusions in brain of chick embryo after inoculation of 
egg uith virus of equine encephalomyelitis, W. P. Ooveix (8oc. Expt, Biol, 
and Med, Proc,, 32 {1934), A’o. 1, pp, 51-5^).— Intranuclear inclusions closely 
resembling those occurring in Boma disease and in poliomyelitis having been 
found by Hurst (B. S. R., 71, p. 538) in the nerve C€^s of animals suffering from 
equine encephalomyelitis, the author reports upon a seardh made for inclusions 
in the brain of the chick embryo after inoculation of the developing egg with the 
virus of equine encephalomyelitis. This resulted in the finding of inclusion 
bodies in the embryonic nerve c^s in abundance in from 18 to 24 hr. They were 
more numerous in the various r^ons of the brain and appeared in a shorter 
time in the case of the New Jersey virus used than with the California strain. 
In no instance were intranuclear indusion bodies of the type found in the nerve 
cells of embryos infected with equine ^cephalomyelitis apparent in the brains 
of the embryos infected with the virus of Boma disease or poliomyelitis. 

Active immunization with the virus of equine infectious encephalomy- 
elitis in Argentina: A comparison with the California virus [trans. title], 
P. Bosenbusch (An. 8oc. Rural Argentina, 68 (1934), No. 7, pp, 373-375), — ^The 
author has found that the Argentine virus of equine encephalomyelitis, though 
less virulent, conveys a high immunity against the California virus. 

Susceptibility of non-immune, hyperimmnnized horses and goats to 
eastern, western, and Argentine virus of equine encephalomyelitis, K, F. 
Mexxb, P. Wood, a M. Hamng, and B. Howixr (8oe. Mxpt, Biol, and Med. Proe., 
32 (19S4)f No. 1, pp. 56-58).’— The authors’ observations indicate a very close 
relationship between the western United States and the Argentine virus re- 
ceived from Rosenbusch, not only with respect to infectivity but also with 
regard to cross-protection. ‘^By contrast the eastern virus of 1833 exhibits 
a greater virulence and thus may break the immunity established against 
the western viru& On the other hand, the eastern virus apparently protects 
against the western virus. Further, these ezperlm^ts lend considerable 
support to the conceptian of an insect transmission of the encephalitis virus 
as demonstrated by Reiser [B. S. R., 39, p. 434]. The eastern virus infects 
readily by the cutaneous route, and the infective agent circulates for many 
hours in the blood of the horse.” 

Preliininajry notes on the treatment of equine tetanus by means of 
intrathecal injection of antitetanic serum, L. M. Yuruc (PhU^ine Jour. 
Anim, Indus., 1 (1934), No. 5, pp. 285-290). — In this contribution the procedure 
of the operation for the intrathecal injection of tetanus antitoxin in the 
equine is described. Of three animals treated in this way with tetanus 
antitoxin two recovered, while the third died from tetanus infection in spite 
pf the comparatively larger dose given. The results obtained are considered 
to have demonstrated the superiority of the intrathecal over the intravenous 
injection of tetanus antitoxin. The period of convalescence in these cases 
is said to have been decidedly shorter than those previously observed by the 
author, 

PlrodiiGilO!ii of immunity to canine distemper by serum ooncentrate- 
llviiig vtms, s im u l t a ue oms injections. — FreUniinary report, G. W. Isttcb 
and W. J. Inara (/our. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 83 (1933), No. 3, pp. 405 -J^).— 
Tte perfection of a concentrated, refined serum wldch will luevent distemper 
in fiogis, when the living vims described hy Oarrd is injected sinndtaneously 
on opposite sides, is anxionnoeid hj the authors. 
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Clinical and laboratory studies of the simultaneous use of serum con- 
centrate (liittle) and living vims for immunizing dogs against distemper, 

M. L. Mobkes (Korth Amer. Vet, Jo (19S4), ^o. 8, pp, 33-37).— In the work here 
reiK>rted the serum concentrate described by Little and lientz, as above 
noted, when administered in 4 cc doses, was capable of controlling any one 
of the three viruses tested. It was found that the blood picture of dogs 
injected with serum and virus win detect changes not niinipaiiy visible. 
It may, therefore, be of value in the standardization of serum. 

The effect of ultraviolet radiation on the ova of the ascarid roundworms 
Tozocara canis and Toxascaris leonina, W. H. Weight and E. D. HgAiisteb 
(Smithsn. JUisc. Collect,, 9$ {1934), 1, PP. 13). — In this contribution a study 

is reported of the action of ultraviolet light on the ova of the two species of 
ascarids commonly infesting the dog. A list is given of 17 references to the 
literature. 

Feline infectious enteritis, E. E. Leastjbe, H. F. Lienhabdt, and F. B.. 
Taberneb {North Amer. Vet, 15 {1934), No. 7, pp. 30-44f figs. 3).— This contri- 
bution on a disease of cats due to a flltrabie virus is presented with a list of 
16 references to the literature. 

The hydrogen-ion concentration of the digestive tract of the fowl, R. L. 
Mathew {Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 86 {1935), No. 2, pp. 148-152).— Con- 
tributing from the Louisiana Experiment Station, data are presented on 
the H-ion concentration of the various regions of the digestive tract of the 
fowl, including 5 male and 5 female adults, 7 birds 10 to 11 weeks old, and 7 
that were 13 to 17 weeks old. 

<*The digestive tract was found to be, in general, fairly acid, averaging ax^ 
proximately 5.0 in the crop and decreasing to the neutral point in the region 
of the ceca. The ceca were found to average approximately neutral. The 
acidity of the posterior portion was much higher in the birds 10 to 11 weeks 
old than in the older individuals.’* 

[Report of work in avian pathology, etc., at the Iowa Station] {lotca 
Sta. Rpt. 1934, PP- 30, 61, 142, 143).— The work of the year briefly referred to 
(E. S. R., 71, p. 526) includes studies of so-called range paralysis in chickens, 
by O. Murray, O. D. Lee, F. D. Patterson, H. L. Wilcke, and B. W. Henderson ; 
the influence of various nutritional factors on blindness and range paralysis 
in chidiens, by Wilcke, Henderson, and Patterson; transmission of so-caUed 
range paralysis in chickens through the egg, by Murray, Lee, Patterson, and 
Wilcke ; breeding for resistance to fowl typhoid in poultry, by W. V. Lambert and 

N. F. Waters; and genetic investigation of resistance and susceptibility to 
disease in laboratory animals, by Lambert. 

Biseases of poultry — their nature and control, L. Tan Es and 3. F. Olket 
{Nebraska Sta. Bui. 290 {1934), PP- iiO, figs. 31).— This practical account of 
the diseases and parasites of poultry replaces Bulletin 195 (E. S. R., 50, p. 185). 

The etiology of fowl paralysis, leucosis, and allied conditions^ M. W. 
Emhex {Vet. Med., 30 {1935), No. 2, pp. 66-73).— In continuation of earlier 
work at the Florida Experunent Station {B. S. R., 71, p. 704) , the author reports 
having been able to induce fowl paralysis and leucosis by means of certain 
members of the paratyphoid and typhcfld groups of bacteria* In a series of 
experiments it was determined that enteritis in most instances is a necessary 
predi^osing factor in that it fundi^es an avenue of infection for the primary 
etiological agent. 

It is concluded that the causative organism estabUshing itself in the intesti- 
nal tract gaiqs entrance to the blood stream of the bird throc^h an inflamed 
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intestinal mucosa. “ Once in the blood stream the natural defenses of the bird 
are called into action in an effort to destroy the invading micro-organisms. This 
action gives rise to hemocytublastosis, the predominating cell types depending 
upon the rate of entrance and number of organisms entering as well as the 
potency of the endotoxin contained within the causative organism. Endotoxin, 
which is an important constituent of the groups of organisms acting as the 
primary etiological agent, now becomes an important factor in the eoniinuation 
of the process. Phagocytes destroy the invading bacteria, the endotoxin elab- 
orated on the destruction of the bacterial cell in turn destroys the phagocyte. 
Endotoxin further inhibits agglutination, which results in delaying the phago- 
cytic process, which may result in an increased number of phagocytes being 
called into action. If the organisms are too numerous to be destroyed by the 
phagocytes, the erythrocytes are attacked, resulting in a marked numerical 
decrease of these cells. 

“ In vitro 0.01 cc of endotoxin, 1 cc of which is capable of killing a 2()-g mouse 
in 16 hr., retards a^utination in the highest agglutination titers of a positive 
serum in a standard tube agglutination test Repeated injections of endotoxin 
of such potency that 1 cc would kill a 20-g mouse in 5 min. have failed to induce 
cases of fowl paralysis and leucosis. It is of more than passing interest, how- 
ever, to note that the intravenous or intraperitoneal injection of such endotoxin 
into young chicks often causes typical but transient symptoms of paralysis. 

** Only in exceptional cases during the entrance of the causative organisms 
into the blood stream can the organism be isolated from the tissues of the 
bird. 

Hemocytoblastosis once initiated, and we might say that we have never 
failed to initiate this process in any of our experimental birds by even extraor- 
dinary routes of infection, the process continues during the period of infection 
which roughly estimated may be as short as 5 days or as long as 15 to 26 days. 
The causative organism then completely disappears from the picture. All 
attempts to isolate it from the intestinal tract fail. 

Hemocytoblastosis, however, continues, the impetus now being due to an 
apparently new substance formed in tbe blood stream during the initial 
stages of this process. This new substance is apparently a product of the dis- 
integrating blood cells. It is not known at this time whether endotoxin becomes 
a component part of this substance. That this new substance is toxic to blood 
cells cannot be questioned, as the destruction of blood cells continues with the 
bird attempting to compensate for this destruction by the formation of new 
blood cells. The hj^pothesis is advanced that this new substance is of such 
chemical structure that the normal physiological processes of the body find it 
difficult to eliminate. . . . 

“We believe it is this toxic substance^ which apparently is accumulative, 
that is responsible for the fact that fowl paralysis and leucosis are transmis- 
sible to healthy birds by means of tissue emulsions and filtrates of affected 
organs and which many investigators have regarded as a filtrabie virus. . . . 

** Solmcnella aertrycke has been found to be the most common causative 
organism causing natural outbreaks of fowl paralysis and leucosis- To date 
we have been able to induce cases of these diseases with R schotmuHori, S. 
cNleritftdia, 8. 9wpeHifer^ and 8. typkimuHim” 

Xi>e prepagatton of the virus of mfectioiis laryngo^toufiiedltls on the 
Ghorio-allajotoic membrance of the developing F. M. Btieket {Brit. 

Maspt. Path., 15 (1994), pp. pk 1). — The author has found 

that the vims of laryxkgotradieitis iqay be propagated in the chorioallantoic 
m^hrane <4 the devplpjfing pgg. The lesions produced in the membrane are 
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primarily due to proliferative and necrotie changes in the ectodermal layer; 
proliferating cells frequently show typical intranuclear inclusions similar to 
those found in the tracheal lesions. 

The differentiation of the virnses of fowl plagne and Newcastle disease: 
Experiments using the technique of chorio-allantoic membrane inocula- 
tion of the developing egg, F. M. Btjbnbt and J. D. Febry {Brit, Jour, Expt, 
Path., 15 (1934), No, 1, pp. 55-6 pi. 1), — ^The authors have found the viruses 
of Newcastle disease and fowl plague to be highly infective for the developing 
egg and the use of the technic reported to offer a number of advantages. 
The virus of Newcastle disease produces a characteristic lesion in the 
chorioallantoic membrane, in which cytoplasmic inclusions can be demonstrated 
histologically. Comparative filtration studies with egg material indicate that 
the virus is larger (from 80 to 120 mp) than the virus of fowl plague (from 60 
to 90 mfc). The virus of Newcastle disease is more resistant to photodynamic 
inactivation by methylene blue than fowl plague virus. These differences in 
conjunction with the known clinical and immunologic differences point to the 
complete etiologic independence of the two diseases. 

Economic importance of losses from avian tuberculosis in the Middle 
West, H. R. Smith (TJ. 8 , Egg and Poultry Mag., 4 I {1935), No. 2, pp, 26, 27, 
54 , 56, 58, fig. 1).— A practical discussion of the avian tuberculosis problem in 
the Middle West, presented by a member of the National Livestock Commission. 

Spontaneous paratyphoid infection of canaries by a bacterium of the 
Breslau or Aertryck type: Experimental vaccination by ingestion [trans. 
title], 0. Gernatanu (Gompt. Rend. 80 c. Biol. [Paria], 116 {1934), ^ 0 , 18, pp. 
262-26^), — ^The paratyphoid of canaries studied by the author was due to the 
Salmonella enteritidis type Breslau or 8 . aertrycke and is transmissible to 
small passerine songbirds as the goldfinch and chafiinch. It was found that 
vaccination by ingestion witli an autogenous vaccine may give quite satisfactory 
results. 

New studies of pigeon paratyphoid: Experimental vaccination amidst 
highly infected surroundings [trans. title], C. Cernajahu {Gompt, Rend. 
Hoc. Biol. [Paris}, 116 {1934), No. 18, pp. 264-266). — In continuation of earlier 
studies (B. S. R., 69, p. 582), the author reports having found paratyphoid of 
the pigeon caused by Salmmiella aertrycke or 8. enteritidis type Breslau to be 
the most fatal of the diseases of young pigeons and also of adults. Vaccination 
even in a highly infected pigeonry, chiefiy with an autogenous vaccine, gave 
quite satisfactory results and confirmed the earlier findings. 

Pigeon paratyphoid, Z. Morcos {Yet. Jour., 91 {1935), No. 1, pp. 11-15).— 
Contributing from Cairo, Egypt, the author reports paratyphoid of pigeons to be 
a source of serious loss. Rabbits, rats, and mice are susceptible; guinea pigs 
are refractory; and fowls and sparrows resist the infection. Killed cultures 
in two successive doses were found to be protective. 

Relative efficiency of vermifuges for poultry {Arkansas Sta. Bui. 312 
{1934), PP- 55, 34).— The work briefly referred to includes that to determine the 
efficiency of turpentine and oil, by W. L. Bleeeker, and the efficiency of various 
vermifuges when tested under field conditions and control work with coeddiosis, 
both by Bleeeker and R. M. Smith. 

On the disinfection of poultry-houses by means of fire-guns, H. J. 
Starsbth and F. Camargo {Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 86 {1935), No. 2, pp. 
162-166). — In testing the value of the so-called “ fire gun ” as a means of disin- 
fection of poultry houses, it was found that colon bacilli, staphylococci, and 
streptococci repeatedly survived an exposure of 15 sec. to the flame. Salmonella 
pidlorum in artificially infected droppings was recovered after exposures of 
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2.5, 10, and 15 sec. The authors conclude that disinfection of poultry houses 
in this way is impracticable and very inefficient. 

AaBIdJITITEAI. BNGINEEBnra 

[Agricultural engineering investigations at the Arkansas Station], D. G. 
Gaeteel J. B. Woods, and R. M. Smith {Arkansas Sta^ BuL 312 (19S4), pp. 9, 
10 ), — ^The progress results are briefly presented of investigations on preserva- 
tive treatments for fence post wood, water cooling of milk, and effect of poultry 
housing factors on egg production. 

[AgHcnltaral engineering investigations at the Colorado Station] (CoZo- 
raOo 8ta. Rpt 1934, PP- 25, 24).— -The progress results are briefly re- 

ported of tests by D. A. Wigle on evaporation of road oils in aggregates, and 
of investigations on measurement of irrigation water. 

[Agricultural engineering investigations at the Iowa Station] (/oicu Sta, 
Rpt, 19$4t pp. 37-43, figs. 2 ). — ^The progress results are briefly presented of an 
economic and engineering study of corn production methods in Iowa conducted 
by J. B, Davidson, B. V. Collins, and W. G. Murray in cooperation with the 
U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, and of investigations by H. 
Giese on farm building losses due to wind and fire, by Collins on the use of 
tractors, by Davidson and Collins on tractor wheel efficiency, by Collins on the 
development of equipment for checkrowing beets, by Davidson on harvesting 
alfalfa with the windrow pick-up baler, and by Collins on the development of a 
new type of terracing machine. 

[Agricultural engiueering mvestigations by the Nebraska Station] 
{Nebraska Sta. Rpt. [1553], p, 6 ). — ^The progress results are briefly reported of 
studies of methods of cooling milk on farms and their effect on quality, and the 
adaptation of pneumatic tires to farm tractors. 

[Agricultural engineering investigations by the Cornell Station] {[New 
Torfc] Cornell Sta. Rpt, 1934, pp, 61, 65).— The progress results are briefly pre- 
smited of investigations on poultry house ventilation by F. h. Fairbanks, H. E. 
Botsford, et al., electric brooding of chicks by J. E. Rice and Fairbanks, and 
design and construction of a fruit washer by B. A. Jennings. 

[Agricultural engineering investigations at the Pennsylvania Station], 
A. W. Clyde, R. U. BiAsmoAME, and J. E. Nicholas {Pennsglrania Sta. Bui. 
308 {1934), PP- 9, 10, fig. I).— The progress results are briefly presented of 
investigations on potato harvester development and on dairy sterilizers. 

The loss of head in cast-iron tees, F. E. Giesbcke, W. H. Badgetf, and 
J. R. D. Eddy {Tex. Engin. Expt. Sta, BuL 41 {1932), pp. 38, figs. 55).— Studies 
are reported, the purpose of which was to determine the loss of head with water 
at 70® F. flowing through standard cast-iron tees. The investigation included 
all possible combinations of flow in %-in., 1-in., and 1%-in. standard cast-iron 
tees and in 1% by 1% by 1 in. standard cast-iron tees. 

It was found that the loss of head in cast-iron tees is a function of the percent- 
age of water diverted at right angles in the tee. 

For practical applications the loss of head in cast-iron tees for the diverted 
portion of the stream, when expressed in equivalent elbows, may be calculated 
by the equation 

1h*+Vt* 

E.=0,75 ( ) 

where is the loss of head in equivalent elbows, la is the velocity of the com- 
Idned stream, and i!k is the velocity in the portion of the stream diverted at 
zli^t a&gto for whicih the loss of head is to he ^tennlned. 
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In most cases, for all practical purposes, the loss of head for the portion 
of water flowing straight through the run of the tee may be neglected. 

A q^nantitative study of certaiu factors affecting soil- and water-losses 
as the logical basis for developing practical methods of erosion control, 
G. W. Musgrave (Amer. Geophyg, Vnion Trans., 15 (1934), 2, pp. 515-521).— 

In a contribution from the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, data are 
presented which were obtained from experiments at the Clarinda (Mo.) Sou 
Brosion Station on Marshall silt loam soil, which is extensive and typical of the 
soils of the Missouri Valley. 

Results indicate that the primary factors determining the design of erosion 
control measures are those affecting (1) the infiltration capacity of the soil, 
(2) the capacity of the surface storage reservoir, and (3) the group of factors 
affecting the density of the run-off material. While the infiltration capacity 
is largely determined by the inherent qualities of the soU, definite improvement 
may be effected, for example, by incorporation of organic matter, by attention 
to the character and condition of the vegetative cover, etc. The capacity of 
the surface storage reservoir may be modified within limits by tiUage practices 
and by terracing. An extremely potent factor affecting the density of run-off 
is the type of vegetative cover. The density of run-off in turn is a most potent 
factor in determining the total amount of erosion. All of these factors may be 
quantitatively determined and from such information the basis laid for a sound 
system of erosion control under field conditions. 

Stop gnllies—save your farm, W. R. Mattoon (U. B, Dept. Agr., Farmers' 
Bui. 1737 (1934), PP. 11+14, figs. 12). — Comprised largely of illustrative mate- 
rial, this is designed to suggest effective and practical ways and means of 
checking gullies by establishing stands of trees, vines, and grasses as protective 
soU covers. The necessary steps in stopping gullies are said to be (1) construc- 
tion of temporary check dams, (2) grading of abrupt banks to an angle of 30 
percent or less, (3) planting of soil-retaining vegetation, and (4) protectimi 
of the vegetation from fire, livestock, and overcutting. 

Compressibility and elasticity of soils indicated by floccnlatiou con- 
stants, C. A. Hogentoguqb (Pvh. 'Works, 65 (1954), No. 9, pp. 16-18, figs. 7). — ^In 
a contribution from the XJ. S. D. A. Bureau of Public Roads the results of 
studies are summarized which indicate that compressibility is the property which 
causes soils to deform vertically under load in proportion to the decrease in 
the air or moisture content A compressible soil does not displace laterally, 
and the deformations are more or less permanent Elastic soils, on the other 
hand, are diflGicult to compact and rebound upcm the removal of the load. They 
cannot be permanently compacted by rolling or other temporary application of 
the load. 

The total range in density combined with the density at particularly selected 
d^rees of consolidation, shrinkage, and swell indicate the extent to which the 
soils have the properties whi(di control deformation. Gonsequently such dmisitles 
axe the basis of soil identification by means of physical tests. 

The flocculation test is used as a means of measuring the physical tendaicies 
of soils, such as cohesion, adhesion, drainage, and the like. This test consists 
of determining the porosity of soil samples in the dried and powdered state and 
at maximum water capacity in both the flocculated and defiocculated states. 

The distribution of soil pressure beneath a footing, F. E. Gxesbceb^ W. H. 
BancmiT, and J. R. D. Eddt (Tett. Engin. Empt. 8t€L Bid. 45 (1934), pp. 15, 
figs. 8).~- The results of observations of soil pressure distribution beneath a 
oolumn footing of reinforced concrete 19 ft. square and 2.5 ft thick are i«e- 
sented. The soil beneath the footing is a day with small and. varying amounts 
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of sand and coarse material. Under certain moisture conditions the soil will 
change to a very plastic or semiliquid state and work up into open joints in 
foundations. Ui»on drying, the soil shrinks materially. In field tests the soil 
appeared to have considerable elasticity. 

Laboratory tests of the soil showed that when the moisture content was 60 
percent or more a proNSure of 300 lb. jier square foot caused free liquid to 
ap-pear on the surface of the soil within IS hr. after application of the pressure. 

The largest load was indicated at the center of the footing until the building 
above was practically completed when there was a gradual shifting of the 
maximum load toward one side. It ai>pears that the pressure under the 
footing was never symmetrical about the column axis. 

The practical problems of corrosion. — The inhibitive action of 
certain pigments on rusting, K. G. Lewis and U. R. Evans {Jour. Soc. Cliem. 
Indus.. Tranit.. 33 Xo. 4. pp. 23T-33T). — ^Tlie results of a series of studies 

in England (E. S. R., 68, p. 680) are reporred. These related to the effect of 
commercial pigments in tubes containing air and of pure chemicals in tubes 
containing oxygen. Data were obtained on the effect of pigment in a paint 
coat scratched locally. 

It was found that paints can protect either by mechanically excluding cor- 
roding influences or by chemically inhibiting the corrosion reaction. The 
results indicate that the inhibitive action of pigments rests on the same prin- 
ciples as inhibition by soluble chemicals used in water treatment. When the 
products of inciiilent corrosion are pi^dpltated in physical contact with the 
metal the attack stifles itself and the metal remains immune. 

A comparative study of pneumatic tires and ste^ wheels on farm 
tractors, C. W. Smiih and L. W. HuRLUirr iXe^rui^la liita. Bui 291 {1934), 
pp. 40, figs. — Several phases of experimental work oii the subject are re- 

ported, including farm operation and tire-inflation pressure tests, tests of 
weigh! transfer and travel reduction and of wheel efficiencies, tests of the effect 
of adding weight on the traction of pneumatic tires, and a comparison of tests 
on a stubble fi^d and a tractor testing course. 

In the farm operation test it was found that a rubber-tired tractor is harder 
to hold on listed com ridges when cultivating the first time over than a tractor 
equipped with steel wheels and spade lugs. The difference is less noticeable If 
the front tires are Inflated to 2o lb. or higher and if the installation of the 
rear rnbber-tired heels has not changed the tread of the tractor. There was 
little difference in the ease of handling or of riding qualities between tractors 
equipped with rubber tires and those equipped with sted. wheels when culti- 
\ ating com, except in handling w'hen on the ridges. The riding qualities of a 
tractor etiuipped with rubber tires are very much better than those of one 
equipped with steel wheels and lugs when going to and from fields and when 
traveling on the road. The rubber-tired tractor Is eonsidembly better all 
around for haying operations than the tractor equipped with steel wheels and 
spade lugs. It does not punch hay into the ground. It does not tear up the 
ground when approaching the stacker with a sweep. In general, the riding 
qualities of the rubber-tired tractor are much better on a meadow, but on 
meadows that are very rough an oscillating, bouncing motion is given to the 
rubber-tired tractor that not only affects the driver, but, when mowing, is 
reflected in a rough job due to the up-and-down movement of the sickle bar. 
A rubber-tired tractor has less traction on Arm soil than a tractor with steel 
wheels and spade lugs, but in loose, sandy soil it has more. 

A saying in time and fuel can be made on most farm operations by using a 
tractor equipped with pneumatic tires. This saving becomes less significant, 
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and may become negative as drawbar pulls increase, necessitating low gear. 
This saving increases for tho&e operations which make a relatively light load 
and permit the use of higher gears. Necessarily the tractors best adapted to 
rubber tires are those having sufficient speeds t<* utilize this advantage. Front- 
tire inflation pressures as low as 15 lb. were found to be unsatisfactory ; 26 lb. 
inflation for front tires proved very satisfactory. It would seem that the design 
of a tread on a front tire should be different from that on a rear tire to corre- 
spond with the difference in duty of the two. 

Field conditions were encountered following rains that caused a tractor 
equipped with pneumatic tires to slip when pulling a combine and also when 
pulling a plow. Although steel wheels and lugs gave some trouble under the 
same circumstances, they were more satisfactory than the rubber tires. In 
applying rubber tires to'tractors it was necessary in some instances to widen 
the tread (the distance from the center of one rear tire to the center of the 
other). This handicapped the rubber tires when comparing them with steel 
wheels in some row-crop operations. Brakes on tractors need to be improved 
if rubber tires are used. This is made necessary by the increased road speeds 
and the tendency of a rubber-tired tractor to coast at the ends of rows after 
implements have been raised. 

The inflation tests showed that changing the inflation pressure carried in 
tractor tires causes no appreciable change in the fuel consumption of the trac- 
tors on which the tires are used. Increasing tire inflation pressure causes an 
increase in speed of the tractor on which the pneumatic tires are used. Travel 
reduction is less for a tractor equipped with pneumatic tires when the tires are 
inflated to 16 lb. pressure than when inflated to lower pressures, and this dif- 
ference increases as the maximum drawbar pull is approached. For the condi- 
tions of these tests, greater drawbar pulls were obtained with an inflation 
pressure of 16 lb. than with lower inflation pressures. The most horsepower 
was developed when the pneumatic tires were inflated to 16 lb. pressure. 

In no case calculated did the weight transfer account for more than 0.5 per- 
cent of the travel reduction. Travel reduction, for all practical purposes, can 
be considered slippage, as computations for the same tractor show that if the 
entire weight on the front wheels of this tractor were transferred to the rear 
wheels it could not cause a reduction in travel of more than 2.5 percent 

From tire-deflection data taken from an isolated wheel and tire of different 
make from those used on the tractor to secure the weight-transfer data but of 
the same size, theoretical calculations showed that by adding weight equal to 
the front end of this tractor to the rear tires the percentage of travel reduction 
caused would be 3.98 percent. While these two percentages are not in very 
close agreement, they do emphasize the fact that weight transfer can account 
for only a small part of the travel reduction experienced with pneumatic tires. 

In the wheel-efficiency tests it was found that under favorable operating con- 
ditions pneumatic-tired wheels transform a greater proportion of engine horse- 
power into drawbar horsepo’wer than do steel wheels and ^de lugs. Under 
favorable conditions steel wheels and spade lugs attain a greater drawbar pull 
in low gear than can be attained with rubber tires. There are two ways of 
increasing the drawbar horsepower of a tractor— by increasing the drawbar puli 
and by increasing the speed of travel. The drawbar pull of pneumatic tires is 
limited bj’ traction in the first three gears. The drawbar pull of a steel-wheeled 
tractor is usually limited by engine horsepower in any gear. 

The Tnfl^'mnTn drawbar hors^wer of a mbber-tired tractor in various gears 
covers a much wider range of values than that of a steel wheel and lug tractor. 

126616 — 35—8 
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Horsepower values for rubber tires at high speeds exceed any derived for steel 
wheels and lugs. At low speeds the horsepower for rubber tires is less than that 
for steel wheels and lugs. Maximum economy was secured for the rubber-tired 
tractor when the drawbar pull was slightly more than 50 percent of the static 
weight of the rear of the tractor. Maximum drawbar horsepower values were 
secured for the rubber-tired tractor when the travel reduction was about 16 per- 
cent. No sudi point is found for steel wheels and lugs. The percentage of travel 
reduction is less for steel wheels and lugs than for rubber tires, and decreases as 
speed increases. 

The traction of a pneumatic-tired tractor, that is, the pounds of pull at the 
drawbar, can be increased by adding weight to the rear of the tractor. This 
weight is usually added to the hubs of the drive w'heels. The increased drawbar 
pull will be slightly more than 50 percent of the weight added to the wheels. 

The stubble field and tractor testing course comparison i^owed that for at 
least one field condition the tires did as well on the tractor testing course as 
they could do under this field condition, in fact. Just a little better. On the other 
hand, it is evident that where a tractor equipped with steel wheels and lugs on 
good footing in low gear will pull more pounds than the same equipped with 
rubber tires, this difference is considerably less under field conditions, and obser- 
vations under other field conditions indicate that there are places where the 
rubber tires will actually pull as much as the steel wheels and lugs and more. 

Some effects of diameter on the performance of tractor drivewheels, 
B, G. McEjBBEx (AUT, Bngin., 15 No. 12, pp. 41^-^428, figs. i7).— Studies 

conducted at the Iowa Experiment Station are reported in which wheels were 
used having diameters varying from 38 to 58 in. 

On the less firm soil conditions there was a very important variation in per- 
formance of the wheels investigated. There was a definite indication of the 
effect of water content of the soil on wheel performance. The percentage of soil 
moisture for the maximum traction was apparently higher than that for the 
highest efficiency. 

The conclusion was drawn that the soil is the most difficult variable to control 
when mating traction trials. The effective no-load rolling diameter increased 
as the firmness of the soil increased. The increase of effective no-load roUing 
diameter over rim diameter was greater for the smaUer wheels on firm soil and 
for the larger wheels on loose soil. There was marked improvement in perform- 
ance from the smallest to the largest wheels on the pulverated soil and on oat 
stubble. This was particularly true of the over-all efficiency. On the relatively 
firm sod the differences in soil conditions were more important than the varia- 
tions in wheel diameter. There was some indication of the desirability of plac- 
ing lugs as far apart as possible. The difference in rolling resistance between 
the smaUest and the largest wheels on loose soil was 95 lb. for bare whe^ and 
164 lb. when equipped with 4-in, lugs, and on oat stubble 53 lb. for bare wheels 
and 113 lb, when equipped with 4-in. lugs. Adding 4-in. lugs increased the rolling 
resistance of the 38-in. wheels more on oat stubble than on loose soil. There 
was no indication of materially increased resistance to turning except on sod. 
The larger wheels showed an advantage from the standpoint of decreased tan- 
gential input force required to go over a given obstruction. The larger the wheels 
the smaller was the obstruction which could be passed over without destroying 
the stability of the tractor. 

Tractive resistance as related to roadway surfaces and motor vehicle 
operation, IL G, Faustian {Iowa Engin. Expt. Sta. Eul 119 {1984), PP- 84, 
figs. 36).— ‘In this publication an analysis is presented of motor vehicle tractive 
resistance and air resistance. The r^tive merits of towing, decelerating, coast- 
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ing, and direct methods of measuring tractive resistance are discussed, fol- 
lowed by a complete description of the gas-electric drive test car used in the 
investigation. 

Data from road tests also are presented showing the effect of road surfaces on 
I)Ower requirements, gasoline consumption, and tractive resKtance. The data 
show that the rdative efficiencies of road surfaces vary widely. No one class of 
surfaces is stated to have either a high, average, or low efficiency because of the 
effect of differences in the surface condition. An outstanding finding was that 
constant throttle opening is accompanied by constant power output, regardless of 
the road profile. 

Tests on Dunlop pneumatic equipment for farm carts, season 1933- 
34, W. Sater (Agr. and Livestock m India, 4 (1934), 5, pp. 524-633, pis. 

16 j fig. f).— Tests conducted at the Pusa Research Institute of four sets of 
wheels, tires, hubs, and axles are reported. The equipment was tested through- 
out a complete cane carting season. 

The tests showed that the loads which could be drawn over the same surface 
were much heavier with pneumatic wheel equipment than those which could 
be drawn in the ordinary farm cart. The power requirement also was less 
per unit of load. It appears that the use of pneumatic wheel equipment will 
cheapen cartage costs on cane. 

A technical analysis of the agricultural implement type of spoked 
wheels, O. B. Zimmerman {Agr. Engin.^ 15 il9S4),yo,8,pp.281-S01,fig8.48).-~ 
This is a complex mathematical and mechanical analysis of the spoked type 
of wheel used in farm machinery, with particular reference to the distribu- 
tion of stresses resulting from vertical load, sidethrust, torsion, and pivoting. 
These coplanar stresses are developed into space relationships and are followed 
by modification from radial spokes to other forms. The results of tests of 
more than 1,500 wheels also are presented to bear out the technical results. 

The adjustment and repair of grain binders, M. A. Sharp and B. T. 
Virtue (Imoa 8tatr Col. Ext. Ctrc. 209 (1934), pp. 16, figs. 7>.— Practical in- 
formation is given on the subject. 

A low-cutting sled com cutter, O. K. Hedden ( r. fif. Dept. Agr., Misc. Pub. 
212 {1934), PP- 10, figs. 10). — A. low-cutting sled corn cutter is described which 
was devised to reduce the labor of gathering the stalks for ensiling or other use 
where the use of a binder is not practicable. A bill of materials required to 
construct a 2-row cutter of this type is included. 

Use of electricity on Nebraska farms, 1920-1934, E. E Brackett and 
E. B, Lewis (Nebraska 8ta. Bill. 289 (IBSi^), pp. 47. figs. 36).— A report is 
presented of investigations of the use of electricity on Nebraska farms over a 
12-yr. period. Over 60 different uses for electricity were found, of which 40 
were fairly common. 

The principal uses other than for lighting were for refrigeration, pumping 
water, laundering, radio operation, cooking, dairy practices, irrigation pump- 
ing, feed processing, poultry equipment operation, hay hoisting, grain elevat- 
ing, cold storage, water heating, soil heating, animal clipping, and general 
motor belt work. 

Data on distribution of usage in amount and time indicate no very abrupt 
change in the amount of electrical energy used by average Nebraska farmers 
either month by month or season by season. It also ax4>ears that where the 
investment could be undertaken for the wiring installations and the necessary 
appliances and equipment, enough energy was consumed to make these farm- 
ers good patrons to distributing systems. A few feeders and dairymen in 
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the State use SOO to 1,500 kw.-lir. per montli regularly, but the number of 
these specialists is small in comparison with others using rural electric service. 

Bata on electric refrigeration in rural homes indicate that 0.25 kw.-hr. per 
day per cubic foot of storage should be about the maximum average energy 
consumption under heavy farm usage during the summer months. 

Electrical energy re<iuirements for washing the clothes of the average fam- 
ily of o to C persons vary from 2 to 4 kw.-hr. per month, with the average 
about 2.5. With careful operation the improved washing machine can be re- 
lied upon to use less than 2.5 kw.-hr. per month if the family is no larger 
than 6 persons. 

It was found that the ironing machine completed the ironing of the same 
size and t.vpe of washing in less than one-half the time required by the electric 
hand iron. The electric energy required was less in some instances for the iron- 
ing machine than for the hand iron. It was also found that the ironing required 
6 to 20 kw.-hr. per family per month, or 1 to 3 kw.-hr. per person per month, 
with an average of about 1.5 kw.-hr. per person per month. These data held 
for both the machine and the hand iron, with a possible slight advantage for 
the machine. 

The energy consumption of the electric range as used in Nebraska varies 
from 25 to 50 kw.-hr. per person per month, with an average of about 30. This 
energy consumption is influenced by the type of cooking, the training and care- 
fulness of the operator, and the quality and adaptability of the electric range. 

The consumption of electrical energy about the dairy farm, whether large 
or small, is distributed evenly over the different months of the year and the 
hours of the day in such manner that practically all the electrical distributing 
agencies in Nebraska are glad to make extra effort to give that service. The 
uses to which the dairyman or even the farmer who milks several cows as a 
side line can put electrical equipment are of such nature that benefits can be 
readily seen. 

An appendix lists manufacturers cooperating in the study. 

Electric .soil heating, ,T. W. Tomlinson (BuJ. Hy^ro-Elert. Pov'cr Comn. 
Ontario. Z1 (IP34), No. Id, pp. 339-350, figft. 4^. — A large amount of information 
from a Canadian source is presented on electric soil heating, including data from 
test results in both liotbeds and coldframes and in the greenhouse. It is stated 
that repeated tests during the winter and spring have shown that surface 
heating is entirely practical in hotbeds and coldframes. By applying the heat 
directly at the point where it is most needed, power consumption has been 
reduced and the need for special insnlation and expensive construction 
obviate^l. 

It is concluded that any hotbed wdiich is well drained, protected from winds, 
and freM from cracks and openings may be made into a satisfactory electric 
hotbed by laying electrical soil-heating cable on the soil surface at the time 
the seeds are planted. Plants grew in contact with the heating cables udthout 
injury. The lead-covered element seems to be reliable, flexible, and durable, 
and its heat flux of 5.7 w per lineal foot is ideal where 100 w per square yard 
are used. One of the methods of saving power in any type of electrically heatefi 
hotbed is to cover the beds at night. It is pointed out that further information 
is needed on the proper soil and air temperatures required for various plants 
at various stages of growth and on the proper electric capacity to maintain 
good growing conditions under different weather conditions. 

UtillzatioxL of low grade fuels, coke oven and tar oil wastes, O. A. 
Basosb (Ala. Bngin. Expt. 8ta. Buh 5 (1BS4), pp. [41+40).-— This publication 
presents a discussion of newer methods for concentrating and utilizing low 
grade and waste coals, lignite, and peat. Information also is presented on the 
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utilization of wastes relative to the coking of coals and the refining of coal tar 
oils. A complete hibliograpiiy containing a large number of references is 
included. 

Government tests distillate burners, A. H. Sekner {Fuel Oil Jo Mr., IS 
A'os. 5, pp. }6. ^7, -ja, JO, figs. IS; 6, pp. iS, 46, 51, 52).— In a contribu- 
tion fr(»m the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, a series of testa 
are reported ^\hich constitute part of the information available on distillate oil 
I'urners. These burners were tested in a coal-burning range, and the range 
itself was tested with coal to provide a basis for comparison with the results 
obtained when fired by the several range burners under investigation. A large 
cunount of data are presented but no definite conclusions are drawn. 

Temporary silos, E. N. Shultz and B. T. Tietue {loica State Col. Eit 
Bui 202 (193 i), pp. 16, figs. IS). — ^Practical information is given regarding the 
construction and adaptation of trencli, com cribbing, snow fencing, com bundle, 
and other t> pes of temporary silos. 

AGKICTJLTTTS.AI ECONOMICS 

[Papers presented at the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Farm Economic Association] (Jour. Farm Leon., 16 (193 i), yos. 2, pp. 
189-^18, 233-257, 265-320, figh. 3; 3, pp Hht&O; 4- PP‘ 689-709) —The follow- 
ing papers and discussions thereon, in addition to those previously noted (B. S. B., 
71, p. 262), are included: Relating Research in Agricultural Economics to 
Other Fields of Agricultural Science, by P. V. Gardon (pp. 189^190) ; Reorient- 
ing Researdbi in Agricultural Economics, by B. G. Nourse (pp. 200-218) ; Margins 
in Marketing, by F. V. Waugh fpp. 238-217) ; Consumer Grades and Standards, 
by W. C. Waite (pp. 248-254) ; Research in Physical Organization of Market- 
ing, by W. P, Hedden (pp. 255-257) ; The Influence of Recent and Pending De- 
velopments on Rural Life and Culture in the United States, by E. deS. Brunner 
(pp. 265-275) ; Handling Delinquent Farm Mortgages without Foreclosure, by 
H. 0. M. Case (pp. 276-286) ; Legislative Approaches to Farm Debt Problems, by 
F. F. Hill (pp. 2S7-290) ; Report of the Committee on Rural Appraising of the 
National Joint Committee on Rural Credits, by D. H. Doane (pp. 291, 292) ; 
History of Farm Debt Adjustment Ac-tivities, by J. I. Falconer (pp. 298-297) ; 
Research Relating to Policies for Submarginal Areas, by L. C. Gray (pp. 298- 
303) ; Some Types of Economic Research in Relation to Land-Use Planning, by 
O. F. Clayton (pp, 304-309) ; Research Needed as Guidance to the Subsistence 
Homesteads Program, by C. C. Taylor (pp. 310-314) ; The Informational and 
Analytical Basis for Regional Planning, by J. Crane (pp. 315-320) ; The Adminis- 
trative Use of Agricultural Census and Intercensal Data, by H. R. Tolley and 
J. D. Black (pp. 444-450) ; The Coming Agricultural Census Enumerations, by 
J. D. Black (pp. 451-458) ; Agricultural Statistics Yiewed in the light of a 
Changing Agricultural Program, by M. R. Benedict (pp. 459^-470) ; Some Needed 
Developments in Scope and Timing of Agricultural Statistics, by C. M. Purves 
and 0. 0. Stine (pp. 471-480) ; The Relationship between the Agricultural Ad- 
jiistment Administration and Agricultural Economics Extension Work in the 
South, by J. F. Criswell (pp. 689-693) ; Economics Extension and the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, by H. M. Dixon (pp. 694-697) ; Extension 
Work in Marketing in Periods of Price Maladjustment and Governmental Inter- 
vention, by M. C. Bond (pp. 698-704) ; and The Course of Outlook Ext^sion, by 
D. 0. Wood (pp. TOS-TOO). 

[Investigations in agricultural economics] (Jour. Farm Boon., 16 (1934)> 
- Xos, 2, pp. 321-640; 3, pp. 585-543; 4, PP- 710-726).— Notes are included on the 
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followina: investigations and subjects: New Chinese Agricultural Statistics, 
by M. K. Bennett (pp. 321-325) ; Germany Adopts New Land Ownership Law, 
by D. F. Christy and G. P. Boals (pp. 326-329) ; Method of Determining Size of 
Sample for the Cotton Grade and Staple Reports, by W. B. Lanham and F. H. 
Harper (pp. 329-333) ; A Weighted Crop Index, by P. I. Wrigley (pp. 33a-336) ; 
Undergraduate Preparation for a Graduate Major in Agricultural Economics, by 
G. S. Wehrwein et al. (pp. 336-338) ; The Effect of the Feed-Egg Ratio on Num- 
bers of Young Chickens in Farm Flocks on June 1, by G. W. Sprague (pp. 338- 
340) ; Some Observations on the Seasonal Variation of Monthly Farm Income 
Estimates, by G. M. Purves (pp. 525, 526) ; Relationship between Farmers’ 
Labor Return from an Enterprise and Changes in the Size of the Enterprise, by 
M. Clawson (pp. 526-529) ; Variance Analysis of VariabiUty in Paired and 
Replicate Series of Staple-Length Observations on Cotton Samples, by F. H. 
Harper. W. B. Lanham, and 0. T. Weaver (pp. 529, 530) ; Possibilities and 
Limitations of Subsistence Homesteads, by L. B. Tate (pp. 530^-533) ; Measure- 
ment of Average Differences between Paired Observations on Staple-Length of 
Cotton Samples, by O. T. Weaver, W. B. Lanham, and F. H. Harper (pp. 534, 
535) ; Effect of an Increase in Population on the Shape of the Demand Curve, 
by L. J. St(‘ck (p. 535) ; County Consolidation in Colorado, by S. R. Heckart 
(pp. 535-539) ; Technical Reconstruction and the Growth of Production in the 
Agriculture of the USSR, by P. 1. Liastchenko (pp. 539-543) ; Some Economic 
Effects nt the Back-to-the-Land Movement in Marginal Farming Areas of 
Southern Indiana, by G. E. Young (pp. 710, 711) ; Size of Farm and the Busi- 
ness C,vele, by J. A. Hodges (pp. 711-714) ; Factors Related to Farm Tenancy 
in North Carolina, by C. H. Hamilton and B. M. Williams (pp. 714r-716) ; The 
Effect of Certain Adjustments in Stocks Reports upon Estimates of Annual 
Consumption of Burley Tobacco, by D. G. Card (pp. 716-719) ; A Basis of Farm 
Inventory Values for Farm Organization and BfiSciency Studies, by G. A. Pond 
and W. P. Ranney (pp. 719-723) ; Economic Readjustments in the Dairy Area 
in Delaware, by R, O. Bausman (pp. 723-725) ; and Bibliography of Agricul- 
tural Economic Literature, by A. M. Hannay (pp. 725, 726). 

[luTestigations in agricultural economics at the Colorado Station, 
1983—34] ((^dorado i<ta. Rpf. pp. 14 -I 6 ). — Brief statements are given 

as to investigations on farm organization and management in the Greeley area, 
costs and methods of cattle and sheep production on the range, land utilization 
in northwestern Colorado, and major types of cooperative organization. 

[Investigations in agricultural economics at the Iowa Station, 
1933-34] ilotca tita. Rpt. 193i, pp. 10-25, 27, 28. 168. 169).— Results of in- 
vestigations not previously noted are reported for the following : Elasticity of 
supply of com and hogs for the different types of fanning areas in Iowa, by 
T. W. Schultz and A. G. Black ; packer demand for Iowa hogs, by P. L. Miller, 

I. W. Arthur, M. D. Helser, and F. J. Beard; detailed farm records and ac- 
counts for northwestern Iowa farms, by J. A. Hopkins, Jr., and Black ; secular, 
annual, and seasonal movements in the price of cash corn, by G. S. Shepherd ; 
Iowa farm land values, including a statistical procedure used in computing 
cash rentals and farm land values by counties, 1923-34, by M, Peck; place of 
pasture in Iowa farming types, by Hopkins, H. D. Hughes, 0. L. Holmes, and 
E. B. Hurd ; farm organization and management in southern Iowa with special 
emphasis on baby beef production, by Hopkins, C. C. Culbertson, BL R. Mel- 
drum, and B. Beresford ; major and minor type of fanning areas in Iowa, by 
W. G. Murray; application of simple farm records in farm managemeat, by 
Hopkios; the agricultural and industrial utilization of com, by Shepherd and 

J. H. Buchanan; and determination of a desirable croi^ing system and live- 
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stock program for each township of Iowa for the purpose of developing a laud 
utilization policy for the State, by W. H. Stevenson et al. 

[Investigations in farm management and agricultural economics by the 
Cornell Station, 1933—34] {[Xeuc Forfc] Cornell 8ta, Rpt, 193i, pp. 
53-31) • — ^Results of investigations not previouhly iiottMl are reported on as 
follows: The average labor incomes on farms selling and not selling baby 
chicks for the year ended September 30. 1933, and on all farms for the years 
1926 and 1929-33, found in a study of commercial poultry farms, by B. G. Mis- 
ner and A. T. M. Lee ; some findings as to methods of sales and relative prices 
of different varieties of apples, found in a study by P. S. Williamson of fruit- 
farm management in the Hudson Valley area; profits per acre from apples on 
different types of soils found in a study by G. P. Scoville and C. C. Spence of 
the relation of soil and cultural practices to the costs and returns in producing 
apples; the average uncollected tases, 1928 and 1932, found by A. R. Barnett 
in a study of 250 towns; and the sources or farm credit, as shown by data 
collected by G. W. Hedlund from 483 farmers in 5 counties. 

[Investigations in agricultural economics at the Pennsylvania Station, 
1933 — 34 ] (Pennsylvania 8ta, BuL 308 (1934), pp. 8, 9). — Included are some 
findings in studies of the factors affecting man-labor reauirements for various 
farm enterprises, income from wool growing, and labor income in Centre 
County, by J. B. McCord; and a survey of fruit and marketing facilities in 
Reading and Wilkes-Barre, by J. R. Gauss. 

[Investigations in agricultural economics by the South Carolina Station. 
1933 — 34 ] (South Carolina 8ta, Rpt 193U PP- 'l-U, fiva- 3}.— The results of 
investigations not previously noted are reported on as follows: The findings 
regarding income-tax returns for 1932 under the project previously noted (B. 
S. R., 68, p. 54G) are given by G. H. Aull; a chart based on a study by Aull 
and B. Riley of the relation beUveen assessed and actual value of South Caro- 
lina farm real estate is included and discussed showing the average percent- 
age deviation from the average ratio of assessed value to sales value of farms 
grouped in four groups on the basis of sale price ; and a table by H. A. White 
and M. Guin continuing the study previously noted (B. S. R., 70, p. 120) shows 
the percentage distribution of staple length of American upland cotton ginned 
in South Carolina, crop 1932-33, and makes comparisons with the five preceding 
years. 

[Farm economics in Great Britain] (Farm Econ, [Oxford! IZnir.], 1 (1934), 
No, 8, pp. 153-180, figs. S; 1 (1935), No. 9, pp. 181-196, figs. 2). — ^Included are 
articles as follows: Harvesting Costs on a South Midland Mechanised Farm 
in 1934, by J. R. Lee and S. J. Upfold (pp. 153-156) ; Semi-arable Sheep Farm- 
ing in the Cotswolds, by J. R. Lee (pp. 156-159) ; Milk Production— Food Costs 
in Relation to yield, by J. B. Blundell (pp. 160-162) ; Milk Producer-Retailers* 
profits, by A. L. Jolly (pp, 163-165) ; Collective Bargaining— The Case for an In- 
dependent Body, by H. Whitby (pp. 166-16S) ; The Potato Situation, by R. L. 
Cohen (pp. 168-173) ; Changes in the Volume of Meat Imports, 1925-34, by 
K. A. H. Murray and R. L. Cohen (pp. 173-175) ; Mechanized Farms Survey- 
Some Preliminary Observations, by H. Whitby (pp. ISl, 182) ; Grassland Man- 
agement and Output on a Lancashire Farm, by J. Stewart (pp. 183, 184) ; The 
Certainty of Farming, by F. R. G. N. Sherrard (pp. 185, 186) ; Forecast of the 
1935 Wheat Acreage, by R. McG. Carslaw and P. E. Graves (pp. 18(5-188) ; 
Egg Marketing in the North of England, by G. T. Roy (pp. 188-190) ; and 
Changes in the Volume of Food Imports Since 1931, by K. A. H. Murray (pp. 
190-192). 
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The Program Planning Division of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, H. B. Tollet {Jour, Fann Econ., 16 {1934), ^o. 4, pp, o8Z-590 ), — 
The program of the Di^’ision is briefly described. 

The California agricultural prorate act, H. E. Eedman {Jour, Farm 
Econ., 16 (193i), So, i, pp, 624-636) .—Th& provisiors of the act passed in 1933, 
the procedure in prorating a crop, and the prorating activities to date are 
described, and the probable future of the operation of the act and the con- 
flicts of interest are discussed briefly. 

Planned economy and agriculture, G. Pavxovse:t {[Inter nail. Rev, Agr.’\, 
Mo. Bui. Agr. Econ. and Sociol. [Roma}, 25 {1034), ^o, 1, pp. The 

problems of planned economy, the present-day developments and tendencies in 
commercial policies of the countries of the world, and recent economic plan- 
ning in agriculture, especially in the United States and Great Britain, are 
discussed. 

Plan for the safeguaiding of the national economy in the Argentine 
Republic {[Internail R€t\ Agr.}, Mo, Bui Agr. Econ, and Sociol [Roma}, 
25 {1934), yo. 8, pp. 328-332), — A brief summary ib made of the measures re- 
lating to the public debt and the control of farm product exchanges and a more 
detailed summary of the establiishment of the Junta Beguladora do Granos for 
the regulations of the trade in grains. The plan for the protection of stock 
breeding is noted on page 859. 

Agrarian reform in Bulgaria, Y. G. KotATCHFFr {[Internatl Rev. Agr,}, 
Mo. Bui. Agr. Econ. and Bociol. [Roma}. 25 {1934), ^o. 10, pp. The 

agrarian system and legislation before and after the liberation from Turkey 
and the legislation after the war and its application are described, and an 
estimation is made of the value of the reform legislation. 

Pleasures for the rehabilitation of the agricultural industry in the 
Union of South Africa, C. Hubback {[Internatl Rev. Agr.}, Mo, Bui. Agr, 
Econ, and Bociol. [Roma}, 25 (193i). Xo. 6, pp. 230-236). — ^The new legislation 
in 1933 and 1934 dealing with fann credit, drought relief, the improvement of 
natural conditions unfavorable to farming, and the improvement of the 
technical equipment of the farmer is briefly discussed. 

Verification of tariff effectiveness by different statistical methods, B. li. 
Rex^te (Jour. Fann Fcou.. 16 il03i). So. 4, pp. 501-601).— A proceduie for 
testing the efficiency of a tariff in raising prices of fai*m products is outlined 
and briefly discussed. 

The Ottawa trade agreements, J. E. Lattimeb {Jour. Farm Econ., 16 
il934), Xo. 4, pp. 565-581). — ^The eond»tii»ns» leading up to the Ottawa con- 
ference in 1932 and the conference and its actions are deserihetl. Its effects 
upon the trade of Canada and the United Kingdom and the future pro^'pects 
are discussed briefly. 

Agricultural marketing schemes in Great Britain { [Internatl Rev, 
Agr.}, Mo. Bui Agr. Econ. and Bociol [Roma}, 25 {1934), Xo. 3. pp. 100-1O8).— 
The AsTiicultural Marketing Acts of 1931 and 1033 and the progress in apply- 
ing them ro different products are described briefly. 

The competitive position of the Chicago market in the region of grain 
supply, E. A. Buddy and D. A. Revzax {Jour. Farm Econ , 16 {1034), Xo. 4, 
pp. 637-661. figs. 5). —Using the monthly average prices, 1924-20 to 1931-32, 
of wheat, com, and oats at Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, Kansas City, and 
Minneapolis and the freight rate differences from points in the supplying terri- 
tory to each market, maps were prepared showing the theoretical divisiou of 
the territory between the markets for each grain. The areas of potential 
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competition thus determined for CJhicago are checked against the actual areas 
of supply as determined for the crop years 1924r-25 and 1925-26. 

Regulation of the cereal market in Germany, H. Boker ( [Intcrnath Rcr. 
Agr.}. Mo. Bnl. Agr. Boon, and SocioL [Ronia\, 2o (193}}. Xo. 8, pp. 3J}2--34€) — 
The operations under the law of September 26, 1933, for the maintenance of 
cereal prices is briefly discussed. 

[The wheat trading commissions in Spain], B. de 

( [InternnfL Rev. Agr,}, Mo. Bui. Agr. Econ. and Hociol. [jRoma], 25 {193}}, Xo. 
10, pp. }72-.}77). — ^The purpc'-e. con^stitution. and working of the commissions 
under the decree of July 1, 1934, are described. 

Regulation of the marketing of dairy products and fats in Germany 
( [Intcniatl. Rev. Agr.}. Mo. Bui. Agr. Boon, and Social. {Roma}, 25 {193}), Xo. 
Xt). 5. pp. 198-205). — ^llie new regulations since Xovomber 15, 1932, pertaining 
to the importation and marketing of butter, fats, and oils are discussed. 

A surrey of milk marketing schemes and price policies, R. L. Cohen 
{Cambridge Uiiiv. Dept. Agr.. Farm Cron. Branch Rpt.. 20 (1933), pp. 6S. fig. 
1 }. — “This study attempts to evaluate from the point of view of the community 
as a whole the price policies adopted by organized farmers for selling their milk 
in America and England.” The factors preventing milk prices from being de- 
termined competitively, the ideal price poUcy for a cooperative assodtatiou, 
price policies of existing American cooperatives for the marketing of milk, the 
basic surplus scheme, the contract scheme, transport and butterfat differentials, 
methods of paying the farmer adopted in England and Wales, and the price 
•scheme proposed by the Reorganization Commission for Milk, 1933, are dis- 
cussed. Api>endixes show the statistical methods used in the determination of 
marginal returns when a basic quantity is established each year equal to a 
rarmer\s average production in the period of short production for the current 
and two preceding 3 ’ears. the contract scheme, determination of contract 
amount and marginal returns, and the relationship of marginal returns under 
the basic sui*plus and contract schemes. 

A study of the reaction of individual milk producers of four Oliio 
markets from 1930 to 1938 to types of buying plans in use, R. W. 
Sherman (Ohio State Umv.. Dept. Rural Bcon. Mimeogr. Bui. 76 (1935), pp. 
23; dbs. in Ohio Sta. Bimo. Bid. 112 (1935), pp. 25, 26).— This mimeographed 
bulletin reports the results of a study conducted by questionnaire sent pro- 
ducers in the market areas around Colximbus, Canton, Dayton, and Cincinnati 
to ascertain their total milk sales and their reaction to the buying plans in use. 
The buying plans in tbe fonr areas are described, and tables are given and 
discussed showing the number of cows, sales and disposal of milk, and pro- 
ducers’ statements as to the reas<»ns for changes in test, 1930-33, changes in 
milk sales, in the amount of milk production, and in the dealers dealt with, the 
methods use<l to control the amount of fluid milk marketed, and the attitude of 
producers toward the basic surplus plans. 

Some current problems in the Philadelphia milk market, T. K. Cowden 
{Penmylvania Sta. Tech. Paper 595 (1933), pp. [2}+32, fig^. 4; ah%. in Pe7msyl- 
vania Sta. Bui 308 {193J}), p. 28).— “One of the chief purposes of this study 
was to get the opinions of the farmers concerning the milk marketing system in 
operation during March 1933 in the Philadelphia territory. Special attention 
was given to discovering outstanding reasons for a farmer’s attitude toward his 
organization, the basic-surplus plan, and the health regulations.” The attitude 
of farmers toward the basic-surplus and fiat price plans, farmers’ production, 
producers’ knowledge of prices received and their reactions toward their organ- 
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izati<»n, health rocnilations, the Dair> (’ouncil, ownership of country plants, and 
transixirtation rates are tlis'Ubserl. and some recommendations for the con- 
sideration of the Inter-State Milk Producers’ Association are made. 

The consumption of milk in iUlescheny County, Pennsylvania, T. K. 
CowDEx and F. F. LiNixcEa {Ppnnsifiranin Tech. Paper 569 (1932), pp, 12, 
fig. 1). — This is the nrst of a series dealing with factors affecting the con- 
sumption of milk in different localities of the State. It is based on the results 
of a survey made in September 1932. The per capita consumption and total use 
of milk, methods of sale of fluid milk and cream, number of dealers and their 
milk-handling capacity, and the relative amounts of milk handled by organized 
and un rganized dealers are discussed. 

The distribution and consumption of milk in Allegheny County, Penn- 
sylvania, T. K. OowDEx and O. G. Girioun { Pennsylvania S^ta. Tech. Paper 
641 (1934), PP* C2]+Id, fig- 1; aha. in Pemiaylvcnia Bta. Bui. 308 (1934), 
p- 29)- — ^Thi«? paper report^ the result^ of a study to determine the changes that 
had taken place from the previous study noted above to August 1933. 

Distribution and consumption of milk in Reading, Pennsylvania, T. K. 
CowDEN (Pcnnsylrania Bta. Tech. Paper 614 (1933), pp. [2'\+H, figa. 2; ads. 
in Pcnnsylrania Bta. BuL 308 p. 29 S - — ^This is the second report of the 

series noted above and is based on data obtained in May 1033. The source of 
milk supply, number of dealers, forms in which milk was used, per capita con- 
sumption, units of sale, daily and seasonal variations in sales, percentages of 
fluid milk sold wh lesale and retail, and the effect of beer sales on sales of milk 
by dealers and restaurants are discussed. 

Distribution and consumption of milk in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
T. K. CowDEX (Pennsylvania 8ta. Tech. Paper 615 (1933), pp. [2]+i3, figa. 2; 
aha. in Pennsylvania 8ta. Bui. 308 (1934), P- ^9). — ^This is the third paper of 
the series noted above. 

Local livestock markets in relation to Corn-Belt hog marketing, R. C. 
Ashby (Illinoia 8ta. Bui. 408 (1934), pp. 433^24, figa. 19; aha. ed., pp. 20, 
figa. 12). — ^This bulletin analyzes the relations of local livestock markets to 
terminal markets and appraises the effects of local markets upon hog-marketing 
methods and hog prices. The reasons for local market development and the 
ownership, cimtrol, operating expense volume of business, and buying practice 
of such markets are discus*'ed. Analysis is made of the differences between 
terminal and local market prices of hogs in Illinois, the factors tending to 
narrow the differences, the frequency of daily differences, daily price fluctua- 
tions at lm*al and terminal markets, factors influencing a local market operator’s 
margin, and savings on freight possible on local market shipments. 

Local and terminal marketing costs, the effects of in-transit privileges and 
discriminatory freight rates, inequalities in prices to packers, the effects of 
local markets on volume and quality of receipts of and buying competition at 
terminal markets, the advantages and disadvantages of local markets to stock- 
men, terminal markets as price-basing points for hog prices, supply and demand 
as determinants of such prices, and the depressing effects of local markets on 
terminal market prices are analyzed and discussed. The possible advantages 
and diiflculties of management, evidences of services, and the objectives and 
possibilities of local cooperative marketing organizations are discussed. Sug- 
gestions and recommendations are made for solving the difficulties re^nsible 
for the existing demoralization of hog-marketing operations. 

The number of local livestock markets in the €k>m Belt increased rapidly 
in the decade ended 1932, when 250 or more such markets were in operation, 
of w'hich the major percentage was privately operated. Price differences be- 
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tween local and terminal markets have tended to narrow, largely due to the 
decrease in truckage charges. The cancellation of in-transit freight privi- 
leges at terminal markets has made it possible for eastern packers to obtain 
Illinois hogs at from 2 to 20 ct. per 100 lb. less from local markets than from 
terminal markets. The extremely low freight rates on fresh meats from in- 
terior plants to Chicago and St. Louis (about 75 percent of the rates on live 
hogs) have made it almost impossible for packers on the terminal markets to 
buy Iowa hogs in competition with the interior packers. The operation of 
local markets has tended to lessen receipts and the proportion of top quality 
hogs on terminal markets and to reduce hog-buying (*ompetition on the termi- 
nal markets. Since local prices are based on terminal market prices, these 
effects have resulted in a weakening of the general level of hog prices on the 
local markets. 

The advantages of local markets to Individual stockmen are their more con- 
venient location, prompt returns, a possible saving in marketing expense, and 
less hazard of price change while livestock are en route. The disadvantages 
are that payments for livestock are not guaranteed, a tendency to weaken 
hog prices, the fact that many local markets handle only hogs, less assurance 
of accurate weights and little opportunity for competitive sorting and grading, 
and the fact that the development of a surplus of local markets will increase 
marketing costs. 

Some of the suggestions for solving the problem of the marketing situation 
are the reduction of terminal marketing expenses (1) by stockmen concen- 
trating their consignments in the hands of the strongest sales agencies, thus 
reducing the number of agencies and making possible more effective and more 
economical service, (2) the reorganization by stockyards companies of their 
facilities on the basis of present-day receipts, releasing for other employment 
facilities not needed and thereby reducing overhead expense, and (3) the 
granting to all teiminal markets in-tranbit rates with change of ownership. 

Economic protection of stock breeding in Argentina Ulnternatl. Rev, 
Apr.], Mo, Bui, Agr, Econ, and Social, [Eomo], 25 {1934), 2^o, 3, pp, 10&-117 ), — 
The reasons leading up to the promulgation of the National Meat Law of 
October 7, 1933, the main provisions of the law, the constitution and working 
of the frigoriffcos and other commercial and industrial organizations, and the 
National Frigorifico are described. 

Crops and markets, [December 1934] (U, S, Dept Apr., Ciops and Mar- 
kets, 11 (1934), No. 12, pp. 457-536, figs. 3). — ^Included are tables, charts, reports, 
summaries, etc., of the usual types covering market reports and prices, and 
the final crop report for 1934 including tables (1), by States, of the estimated 
seeded acreage and condition of winter wheat and rye, 1932, 1933, and 1934, 
and the acreage of spring-sown crops, 1933 and 1934; (2) the acreage, produc- 
tion, prices received by farmers, and farm value of important crops, 1932, 1933, 
and 1934; (3) the acreage of different crops harvested and yields per acre 
and crop production, by years 1919-34; and (4), by States and by years, the 
acreage, yields, production, and farm value of different farm crops, 1932-34, 
and truck crops for market and for canning or manufacture, 1931-34. Other 
tables give data as to milk, cotton, poultry, hogs, farm employment, and 
mostly farm prices of different farm products, 1919-34. 

[Crop and livestock statistics. Belle Fonrche (S. Dak.) reclamation 
project] (U. 8, Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 434 (i934>, pp> 5-8, fig, 1). — ^Tables 
show, by years 1913-32, the acreage in different crops and the number of 
different kinds of livestock. Another table shows the annual shipments, 191332, 
of cattle, sheep, hogs, and horses from each of the five shipping points, and a 
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chart shows the average j’ield of sugar beets, 1912-32, grown at the station 
under different rotation systems. 

Car-lot shipments and unloads of important fruits and vegetables for 
the calendar yeai's 1931 and 1932 (U. K Dept. Agi., fUatia. Bill. 46 {1934 k 
jp. 203 1 . — This bulletin «^upi)lemeius the bulletin previously noted <E. S. R, 
t)S. p. 26b) and shows the number of carloads of 41 fruits and vegetables shipped, 
by State of origin and by months, and the unloads ot 19 of the commodities 
in 66 cities. 

3Ionthly prices of selected California truck crops on the San Francisco, 
Oakland, Los Angeles, and New York City markets, 1910—1934, H. J 
Stover and A. W. Stuart {CaUtoniia 1934 , pp. 31). — ^This is a mimeo- 
graphed preliminary report showing the monthly prices of selected California 
truck crops on the San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, and New York City 
markets, 1910-34. 

Farm value, gross income, and cash income from farm production, 
1931—1932—1933 iU. Dt'pi. Agt.. But. igt. Eton.. 193i, pp. [50J).— 
Tables show for 1931, 1932, and 1933, by States, for different crops, livestock, 
and livestock and poultry products, the farm value of product^, gross income, 
and net income. Benefit payment®! received for hogs in 1933 are included, but 
those for crops are not included. 

Effects of the drought of 1934 on feed, forage, and livestock {U. N 
Dept. Agr., Bur. Agt. Econ., 193 i. pp. [}0], 4). — This mimeographed report 

discusses the findings in the special feed and livestock survey made by the 
Bureau ot Acricultural Ecom»mic'', the effects of the di'ought on live>tuck, the 
foreign livestock feed situation, and the pri(*es <»f feed grains. 

lnde.v numbers of prices reoehed by farmers for farm pruducU, 1910 
to 1934, as revised 1934, A. G. Peterson 1 1 . aS'. Dept. Agr.. Bur. Agr. Ecou., 
193i, pp [2]+d4+[J], ph. 10). — ^This mimeographed revision includes 34 major 
farm products and 13 commercial truck crops. The method of making the 
revision and the changes in the products included and the index numbers are 
described. Tables, uith few exceptions, show for the calendar years 1910-^3 
and by months for each year the index numbers (August 1909-July 1914=100) 
and such index numbers adjusted for seasonal variation for different groups of 
commodities and individual commodities. Other tables show the index numbers, 
by years, of prices paid by farmers for groups of commodities used in tamily 
maintenance and in production, and, by months January 1923 to September 
1934, of prices paid and prices received. 

Index numbers of prices paid by farmers for commodities bought, 
1910—1934 <r. Dipt. Agt\. Bur. Agr. Econ., 1933-3\, pp. [f]+2o».— 
Tables are included in this mimeographed publication showing, by years 1910-33, 
and for the fifteenth of March, June, September, and December 1923 to June 
1934, inclusive, the index numbers (1910-14=100) of prices paid by farmers for 
commodities bougiit and products sold, farm wages paid, commodities bought and 
farm wages, and prices paid by farmers for commodities for tamily maintenance 
and for use in production. Other tables show, by items, the amounts purchased, 
prices paid, and value in 192S of annual purchajs.es per family of food, clothing, 
family operating expenses, furniture and furnishings, automobiles, building 
materials, feed, machinery, trucks, tractors, equipment and supplies, fertilizers, 
and seed, and the budgets for family maintenance, supplies and equipment and 
tarm operating expenses. 

The method of constructing and keeping the index numbers up to date is 
described. 
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Index numbers of production, prices, and income, J. 1. Falcokeb (Ohio 
Bimo. Bui, 172 (1935), p, 27 ), — ^The table previously noted (E. S. R., 72, 
p. 547) is brought down through October 1934. 

Live stock production and trade in live c.tock products as affected by 
the world economic crisis, S. Taussig ( [lufe/ttafl, jRci\ Apr,], JIo. Bui, Agr, 
Econ, and Sociol, [Roma], 25 (193^), So, 7, pv, 257-268 ). — The effects of the 
crisis on the production and trade in livestock and livestock products in differ- 
ent countries are discussed. 

World supplies and requirements of wheat ([hiteniatl. Rev, Agr.], Mo. 
Crop Rpt and Agr. Statis, [Roma], 25 {193^), So, 10, pp, 7il-760 ). — Tables 
are included and discussed showing the estimated wheat production for the 
1934-35 season by continents, the exportable supplies by countries, the require- 
ments of the importing countries, and the position of supplies and requirements. 

Russia's grain exports and their future, B. Beutzkus, trans. by W. J. 
Roth (Jour. Farm Econ., 16 (1934), 4, pp. 662-679 ). — The grain export 

trade of Russia before the war, during the war and the revolution (1914-22), 
under the new economic policy (NEP, 1922-28), and during the period of sociali- 
zation of agriculture (1928-), and the future prospects are discussed. 

The national food supply, 1934—35 (U. H. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ, 
1934, pp, [1]+11 ). — ^The supplies of food gi*ains, meats, dairy ijroducrs, poultrj 
products, fruits, and vegetables are discussed with tables showing for I934r35, 
1933-34, and the period 1928-29 to 1932-n33 the amounts of different products in 
storage, September 1 ; the production plus carry-over of fruits and vegetables 
< fresh, canned, and dried), rice, wheat, and some other field crops; the August 
to July meat production and the July to June milk and egg production ; and by 
geographic divisions for 1934 the production in percentages of the 1933 and the 
1928-32 average of different fruits and field and commercial truck crops (for 
market and for canning or manufacture). 

Sources of food and some factors affecting consumption in the borough 
of State College, Pennsylvania, D. H. Walter (Fe/inaplvania Eta. Tech, Paper 
601 (1933), pp. [6]+34; al)s. in Pennsylvania Sta. Bui. 308 (1934), PPy 33, 34 ). — 
This mimeographed paper presents the findings of a food consumption survey 
covering the year ended May 31, 1933. The sources and per capita consumption 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, meats, eggs, dairy products, and canned fruits 
and vegetables, and the factors affecting consumption are shown and discussed. 
Some suggestions are made to local producers. 

Land utilization, O. J. Hall (Arkansas Sta. Bui. 312 (1934), PP- 56-58).— 
Tables and text based on a study in Hempstead County shows the man labor and 
horse hour requirements to produce a bale of cotton, 100 bu. of corn, and an acre 
of watermelons, grass hay, and legumes. 

Types of farming in Idaho. — II, The type of farming areas. N. W. 
Johnson and H. A. Vogel (Idaho Sta. Bui. 208 (1934). pp. 75, figs, dd).— This 
is the second of the series previously noted (E. S. R., 72, p. 401). It sets up a 
basis for classification of farms by typos and determines the relative importance 
of various types throughout the State. It shows the geographic distribution of 
the different types of farming and discusses the main characteristiGs of each 
type as they are related to the more important local influences which have shaped 
and are shaping the agriculture of the area.” 

An economic survey of sheep ranching in urestern Canada, L. E. Kindt 
(Ottawa: Canada Dept Agr., Agr. Econ. Branch and Expt. Farms Branch, 1934, 
pp. [27], fig. 1 ). — ^Ihis mimeographed preliminary report consists chi^y of 
tables lowing for the period 1929-31 the capital invested, man units per she^ 
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unit, death losses, receipts, percentage of lamb crop weight of lambs and fleece, 
and expenses per ranch on liO ranches in the interior of British Columbia, 18 in 
southwestern Saskatchewan, and 62 in 3 areas of southern Alberta. Similar data 
by areas are also shOT^m for 100 ranches in 5 areas in the same Provinces. 

Comprehensive reclamation andl land improvement in Italy, G. Costanzo 
{[Inteniatl. Rev, Apr.], Jfo. Bui, Agr. JEJcon, and i?octoZ. IRoma'], 25 (1934), 
Xo, 5, pp, The Italian legislation on reclamation is briefly reviewed, 

and the new legislation on comprehensive i-eclamation and land improvement, 
the fundamental guiding principles of agricultural improvement under the law, 
the National Association of Consortia of Reclamation and of Irrigation and the 
financing of the works of reclamation, and the progress of the work under the 
law are described. 

Policies governing the ownership of return waters from irrigation, 
A. Hutchixs (T. a?. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bui. 439 (1934), pp. 4S, figs. 3 ). — 
study was made in the 11 Western States and Nebraska and Texas to secure 
information upon the “extent of use of return flow for irrigation i»uii)oses, 
the nature of conflicts over the right of its use, its effect upon irrigation devel- 
opment generally, the character and operation of policies governing its control 
and reuse, and the necessity, if any, for further formulation or modification of 
policy. 

Included are “<1> a description of conditions on a number of typical streams 
with reference to return flow, (2) a discussion of controversial questions which 
have arisen in connection with tiie appropriation of return waters and opinions 
of the courts bearing on these questions, (3l an impartial statement of both 
sides of the controversy over public v. private ownership of return \vater, and 
(4) an analysis of the principles upon which an equitable policy can be formu- 
lated. The chief purpose of the publication is to set forth clearly a statement 
of the equitable principles governing the use of retuni waters as an aid in the 
efl&cient utilization of the streams in the arid and semiarid regions.’* 

The combine harvester, E. G. Geest {Bci, Agr., 15 (1934), 4f PP- 
244r-246 ). — ^Data gathered in 1931 regarding 4S 15- to 10-ft. and 15 lU- to 12-ft. 
combines in Saskatchewan and Alberta are analyzed, and tables are presented 
showing the average costs, by items, per combine and per acre harvested and 
the relation of acres harvested to cost for each group. 

A statistical analysis of farm acconnts, W. H. Jones (Jour. Farm Econ.. 
16 {1934), Xo. pp. 613-623, figs. 5). — Using data obtained during the period 
1929-31 from small pastoral farms in Wales, analysis is made of the relation- 
ships between land, labor, and raw materials where opportunities for labor- 
saving are few or of little importance. 

The land appraisal problem, W. G. Murray (Jour. Farm Econ, 16 (1934), 
Xo. 4^ PP- 602-612, figs. 4), — ^In this contribution from the Iowa Experiment 
Station, the anther discusses the determination of a farm-mortgage loan 
policy and the grading of land security. 

Farm mortgage loan experience in southeast Alabama, E. H. Mereness 
(Alabama Sia. Bui. 242 (1935), pp, 18, figs, 6), — ^A study wa.s made of 4750 
farm mortgages made from 1917 to 1931, inclusive, by the 9 leading loan 
agencies operating in Coffee, Dale, Geneva, Henry, and Houston Counties, Ala- 
bama. Analysis was made of the relations of soil types, topography, sale value, 
appraised value, appraisers’ estimates of average cotton yield, size of loan, 
size of farm, and borrower’s equity to foreclosures. Some of the findings were 
as follows: 

The poorer soil types were overvalued in relation to the better types. The 
percentage of foreclosures was lowest on sandy loam soil. Soil differences 
were recognized, but the differences in valne were usually underestimated. The 
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percentage of foreclosures increased from 4 for level to 10 for rolling lands. 
The differential in sales values of good and poor land has been increasing 
since 1890. The average appraised value per acre during the period 1917-31 
exceeded the highest yearly average sale value for all of the fi soil tj-p^s studied. 
Appraisers’ estimates of the average yield of cotton corresponded closely to 
the actual yield the preceding year and had a direct relation to the estimates 
for com and peanuts. Large farms were much poorer risks than small farms, 
particularly on poor soils. The percentages of loans foreclosed increased from 
2 for all soil classes where tlie borrowers had 80 to 99 percent equity to 19 with 
50 to 59 percent equity and to 30 with 0 to 29 percent equity. 

System of agricultural creddt in Italy, G. Costanzo UlnternatL Rev. Agr.], 
Mo. Bui. Agr. Econ. and Socioh IRoma}, 25 (193i), Ko. 10, pp. 425-441). —The 
development, underlying principles, and operation of agricultural credit in 
Italy, the institutions empowered to grant such credit, the enactments to meet 
urgent contingencies during the past few years, and the other important 
enactments since the reform of 1927 are described. 

Financial situation of Arkansas public schools, C. O. Bisanxen and H. W. 
Blalock (ArA*<i)?aos Sfa. Bui. 314 (1935), pp. 22, figs. 3).— The h storical 
development of the public school system is described, and analysis is made of 
the amount and causes for the increase in expenditures and the current financial 
situation. The trend in school revenues is discussed with tables showing, 
by counties, the amount of delinquency in taxes, 1938, the reduction in assessed 
taxes, 1929 to 1933, and the sources of revenue, 1922^23 to 1933-34. 

The expenditures increased 1,049 percent from 1900 to 1930. Decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar used about one-third of the increase ; increased 
enrollments, longer terms, additional grades, and improved facilities about one 
third ; and higher qualifications for teachers, enlargement of the course of study, 
better supervision, etc., about one-third. From 1906 to 1924 State support of 
schools was limited. From 1924 to 1927 it averaged about 40 percent of the 
expenditures, and by 1933 it had declined to 26.1 percent. Revenues from local 
property taxes also declined about 40 percent from that of 1930, due largely to 
delinquency and the reduction in assessed valuation. In 6 percent of the dis- 
tricts 40 percent or more of the operating revenues was required for debt 
services, but in about 75 percent of the districts there was no debt, showing 
the chief problem of most districts to be shortage of funds rather than indebted- 
ness. 

Relative costs of providing elementary education for country children 
in one-room schools and in town elementary schools, H. M. ELvs^fLiK iloicrt 
Eta. Rpt. 1934, PP- 25-27).— Based on a study in Adams, Story, and Washington 
Counties, data are presented as to the general condition of the schools, operating 
costs, possible reduction in transportation costs, etc. 

Certain financial aspects of local governments in Maryland, W. P. 
Walker (Md. State Planning Oomn., 1934, PP- 97, figs. 15). — ^This is a report 
prepared for the State Planning Commission of Maryland. It discusses, with 
charts and tables showing data by counties, the taxable bases and levies for local 
purposes, the uncollected taxes and tax collection procedure, and the debt 
situation. Recommendations are made as to objectives for providing more 
efficient, effective, and economical governmental units, l)etter tax collection 
procedure, and greater safeguards for the i>ublic credit. 

Agricultural cooperation in Hungary (La cooperation agricole cn Hongrie. 
Budapest: Union Socs. Coop. Eongroises. 1934, PP- P*- U 4^)- — ^This is 

a description of the various cooperative societies and organizations, prepared 
by the Union of Cooperative Societies on the occasion of the Sixteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Agriculture, held at Budapest. 
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Rural social organization in south-central Arkansas, T. C. McCormick 
iArkn)mii< Sta. Bui. 313 {1934). pp. This is the third of a series of reports 
(B. S. R., 71, p. 123 ^ indicating the relative extent to which the farm people of 
Arkansas are centering their activities and organizations in the open country, 
villages, and cities. A strip was taken from 10 to 20 miles wide, beginning about 
S miles southwest of Fordyce and extending northeast to the city of Pine 
Bluff, and representing a relatively infertile and piney woods area. The 
topography varies from undulating to fiat, with low swampy bottoms. The main 
industry is farming, with a small amount of lumbering. About one-third of the 
land is in farms and one-sixth is crop land. Cotton and corn are the principal 
crops. About 2 out of every 5 farmei-s are tenants. The average value of land 
and buildings per farm is approximately $1,600 and of farm implements and 
machinery $115. 

The density of population is about 20 per square mile. Pine Bluff excepted, 
about 75 percent of the population is rural-farm. About 63 percent are whites 
and S3 percent negioes, practically all native bom. Illiteracy of persons 10 yr. 
of age and over is about 2 percent for whites and 16 percent for negroes. Com- 
pared with the rural-farm population in 1930, the sample population showed 
an excess of aged per.^ons and males, and somewhat larger households. 

For all types of participation and services, the 348 families studied went about 
equally to the open (‘oantiy and cities, and to a less extent to villages. Amonq 
both cities and villages the ti’eiid was toward the larger centers, ^lost confined 
to open country neiglibovlniods were religious and social activities and elementary 
education, in the order named. Cities \(h\ in newspaper, health, economic, and 
recreational service^. No activities were chiefly village-centered, but the farm 
people depended on villages for secondary education and economic services 
more than for other things. Excepting buying and selling, the sample population 
])articlpated in religious activities more and in educational activities less than 
in any other kind. Tlie great bulk of the social contacts and interests of the 
families were enclosed in a circle averaging about 4 miles in radius, and an 
average distance of 8 miles included all typos of participation. The inve.stigated 
factors associated with the kind, amount, and place of participation were age, 
sex, tenure or economic status, and automobile ownership. Age probably led, 
with tenure or eccmomic >tatu«5 second, and automobile ownership tliird. Auto- 
mobile ownership was associated with a marked iireference for cities over 
villages as trade centers. 

In no field of activity could organizational structure in this area at the time 
the survey was made he considered satisfactory, yet a hopeful beginning has 
been made toward imi»r(iviiig organizations in all fields except perhaps that of 
religion. C’o<»i»erative buying and selling associations, consolidated schools, 
progressive efforts at social and recreational organization, agricultural extension 
activities, county nurses and physicians, and charity organizations were already 
present, and it seems likely that most of them will expand their range and 
effectiveness as agencies f<»r improving the quality of life for people permanently 
attached to the farms of this area. 

The social characteristics, oi^anization, and activities of the people on 
Muscatine Island as they bear upon problems of laud utilization, B. B. 
Wakelex iloica fUn. Bpt. 1934., P- 3o ), — ^This is a study by the participant 
observer method of 169 families on Muscatine Island between November 1, 1933, 
and April 1, 1034, in which the economic and social activities of the people were 
analyzed. 
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AGRIOTJLTTOAL AND HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

Proceedings of the Fourth International Congress of Agricultural 
Education (Acf6 du IV Congres International de Vnnscignement Agricole, 
Rome-Milan, 2Jh31 Octolrc, 1932. Roma: Oif. Internath Enseig. Agr., 193^, 
vols. Ij pp. 431; 2, pp. 430; S, pp. 306 ). — ^Volume 1 includes information as to 
the organization of the Congress, li'^ts of the officers, committees, count riess 
participating, the program, and the proceedings of the various sections of the 
Congress held at Roma and Milano. October 24-31, 1932. Volume 2 includes 
the papers presented by the representatives of different countries in the sections 
on higher education, secondary education, and extension education. Volume 3 
includes the papers on general education, psychology, rural sociology, rural life 
betterment, and agricultural economics, and miscellaneous reports and communi- 
cations. 

Motion pictures of the United States Department of Agriculture, 1934 
fr. iSr. Dept. Agr., Mhc. Pub. 208 (1934), PP- J/I+Sd). — ^This is a classified lis^ 
as of December 1984 of the motion-picture films available. The method of 
di^ribution, co.sts to borrowers, etc., are given. 

POODS— HUMAN NUTEITION 

Nutrition, M. S. Chanet and M. AninoHN (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
t934^ PP- XXT-\-436, figs. 53 ). — ^This volume has been prepared as a text for 
college, university, or normal school students in home economies, but is well 
adapted to serve as a reference book for the homemaker with a minimal 
background of organic chemistry and physiology who wishes to plan optimal 
diets. 

The first four chapters deal with the essentials of nutrition, including the 
relation of nutrition to health, the function of and requhrements for energy, 
protein, calcium, phosphorus, iodine, the vitamins, and the body regulators 
(water, acids, and bases), and the hygiene of the digestive tract (digestion, 
absorption, and elimination). The remaining four chapters are devoted to the 
requirements for optimal nutrition during the reproductive period, the first 
year, and childhood, and the selection of an adequate diet. 

The book is abundantly illustrated, and at the end of each chapter are a few 
problems, laboratory exercises, and a selected list of literature references. 
An appendix contains useful tables from various sources and brief description 
of methods of animal experimentation applicable to vitamin testing and anemia 
tests, methods of praparing the constituents of experimental diets, and directions 
for the use of the Benedict-Roth recording metabolism apparatus. 

Nutrition in health and disease, C. J. Babbobe^ (Amer. Jour. Digiht. 
Diseases and Nutr.. 1 (1934), Xo. 1, pp. 44-40 )- — A brief discussion of the 
essential requirements for all diets is followed by a classification of diseases 
in which diet is of paramount importance and those in which it is of varying 
importance, with suggestions as to the basic principles involved in the dietary 
treatment of a few of the diseases listed. 

Newer trends in nutrition, S. L. Smith (Jour, Amer. Dietet. Assoc., 10 
(1934), Xo. 2, pp. lO'r-122 ). — ^Thls review’ deal‘s particularly with interrelation- 
ships in nutrition, with a few examples of recent progress in the fidd of vitamins 
and essential minerals. Among the relationships discussed are those of vitamin 
A deficiency and infection, vitamin B and appetite; vitamin G and pellagra: 
vitamin C and tissue metabolism; vitamin D, calcium, phosphorus, and the 
parathyroid hormone ; and the complex interrelationships of various factors in 
the different anemias. 

126610—35 9 
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A list of 58 references to recent literature is appended. 

[Studies in foods and nutrition at the Iowa Station] (Iowa lifa. ifpf. 
1934, pp, 51, 81, 144 - 149 , 165, Jdd). —Process reports (E. S. R., 71, p. 556) are 
sdren by J. A, Schulz on the effects of the ingestion of fluorides on the teeth, 
bones, blood, and ti<?snes of albino rats (p. 51) ; by V. E. and P. M. Nelson and 
B. Lowe on the effect of hydrogenated lard, storage lard, and heated lard on the 
destnietion of vitamin A in foods (p. 81) ; by P. M. Nelson, Lowe, W. F. Coover, 
and J. H. Buchanan on tlie relationships of the physical and chemical character- 
istics and constants of lard to its culinary value (pp. 147-149) ; by P. M, Nelson 
and P. P. Swanson on differences in nutritive value of diets in which beef 
muscle and pork muscle in canned dried form serve as the chief source of 
protein [pp. 144, 145) ; by P. Nelson and Swanson on the influence of exi»eri- 
mental technic during the preliminary depletion period in vitamin A determi- 
nations on the response of the test animals to supplementary feeding of the 
vitamin and on conditions influencing the production of uniform experimental 
animals in the stock colony (pp. 145, 146) ; by P. M. Nelson, Swanson, and E. S 
Haber on the vitamin A, B, C, and G content of canned tomatoes and the A 
content of Prolific sweetpotatoes grown with varying fertilizer treatments 
(pp. 140, 147) ; and by G. W. Snedecor on disproportitmate frequencies in 
analysis of variance of tables of double classification, as applied to numbers 
and mean gains in weights in 4 generations of rats (pp. 165, 166) . 

Studies on tenderness and Juiciness of cooked meat, I. T. Noblb, E. G. 
Haixiday, and H. K Kiaas (Jour. Rome Eeon„ 26 i 1934) ^ pp, 238-24^)* — 

“This paper reports a study of the tenderness of cooked beef as determined 
by a New York testing laboratory penetrometei% modified in general according 
to Tressler, Birdseye, and Murray’s suggestions [B. S. B., 68, p. 272], of the 
quantity of juice expressed with a hydraulic press, and of certain chemical 
characteristics of this juice. After the methods were checked by several series/ 
of experiments on the right and left sides of the same animal, they were used 
to measure the difference which is generally recognized as a result of sub- 
jective tests between the rib and a section of the round from the same animal 
and between the right and left ribs cooked to different interior temperatures.” 

The differences between averages for corre^onding left and right wholesale 
rib cuts treated in the same manner were less than 2 mm. For cuts heated 
to internal temperatures of 61® and 75® C., respectively, the differences were 
from 55.5 to 75 mm, and for ribs against a section of round from the same 
animal from about 71 to 127 mnft- 

When subjected to a pressure of 3,(X)0 lb. per square inch, the ribs cooked 
to an internal temperature of 61® yielded more juice than those cooked to 7»i'’, 
and the rounds more than the corresponding rib cuts. The larger quantitie** 
of juice also proved richer in solids and total nitrogen, and in one case also 
richer in coagulable nitrogen. 

Factors influencing the apparent shortening value of a fat, I. T. Noblf. 
H. MoLauuhiis, and E. G. Hailiday (Cereal Chew?., 11 (1934), Ko. S, pp, 
, 745 - 546 ).— “Certain manipulative factors which had been suspected of in 
fiuencing the breaking strength of sugar wafers were tested with a Bailey 
^ortometer [E. S. R., 71, p. 557], Creaming of the fat and si:^r to the maxi- 
mum volume of which this fat (a hydrogenated lard) was capable produced 
wafers slightly but significantly more crisp than creaming to a minimum 
volume, the difference in breaking strengths being 2.6±0.1S oz. Thorough, 
in contrast with incomplete, mixing of the dongh had approximately the 
same effect, the difference here being 3.6±0.12. Bolling without flour pro- 
duced markedly more tender wafers, ones in fact with breaking strengths 
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only a little more than half as great aa. rnlhnar w-tli the inin'mim 
to prevent sticking, 15.7 as against 28.1 oz. Beating extra flour into the dough 
save a more tender product than using it in rolling, but a less tender one than 
omitting it altogether.” 

The rancidity problem and new developments with paiiicular reference 
to the effect of light, M. R. Coe (Cerea^ Chem., 11 (19oJ^), Xo. J, p/j. 2.J1-25S, 
Ms. 4 )- — tills contribution from the Bureou of Cheni’'-try an<l Soii*^, 
U. S. D. A., the author reviews the literature dealing with the prevention 
of the deterioration of oils and fats due to rancidit> of the oxidative type, 
particularly his own investigations with LeClerc fE. S. R., 6>. p. 095) on the 
influence of light of various wave lengths. These investigations led to the 
discovery that when “oil-bearing foods subject to rancidity are enclosed by 
green of a proper shade, the deleterious wave lengths of light which cause 
rancidity are absorbed by the wrapper or container instead of by the light 
sensitive substance which causes the characteristic spoilage.” 

The commercial importance and application of these findings are di^^cu&sed 
briefly, and suggestions are given for further lines of work. An extensive 
list of literature references is appended. 

Report of the 1933^34 committee on the standardization of laboratory 
baking, W, F. Geddes et al. (Cereal Cfiem., 11 (1934)» Xos. 4, pp. 360-393. 
figs. 9; 5, pp. 461-504, figs. 17). — ^Thib annual report (E. S. R., 71, p. 415) con- 
tains a brief summary of the activities of this committee of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists (pp. 300-362), an outline of the proposed Official 
A. A. 0. 0. basic baking test (pp. 303-3G7), and the following subcommittee 
reports: Teast Variability and Its Control In Flour Gassing Power Tests, by 
R. M, Sandstedt and M. J. Blisb (pp. 308-^3) ; Comparison of a Bromate and 
Malt-Phosphate-Bromate Formula in Testing Wheat Quality for the Plant 
Breeder, by W. F. Geddes and A. G. McCalla (pp. 384-395) ; Studies on Ex- 
perimental Baking Tests — Effects of Variation in Baking Formulas on 
Gas Production and Loaf Volume (pp. 451-470), and II, The Application of a 
Yeast-Sugar Formula in Evaluating Flour Strength (pp. 470-486), both 
by R. K. Larmour and S. F. Brockington; and The Behaviour of Strong Flours 
of Widely Varying Protein Content When Subjected to Normal and Severe 
Baking Procedures, by T. R. Aitken and W. F. Geddes <pp. 4S7-504). 

* Modified proofing cabinet, H. W. Put^tam (Cereal CJiem.. 11 (1934)^ ^o. 6, 
pp. 569, 570, fig. J).— A modified proofing cabinet is described which is said to 
eflve practically perfect temperature control within a range of not over ±0.5® C.. 
together with desirable humidity conditions in either summer or winter on the 
full surface of the upper shelf. The proper circulation of air is achieved 
by the use of two dtieap blowers similar to those used in certain automobile 
heaters. Adequate humidity is provided by dampened wicks of outing flannel 
hung on frames to fill the space betvveen the upper and lower shelves. 

Fermentation response and fermentation tolerance, Q. Lvkdis and J. 
Fbehich (Cereal Chem., 11 (1934), Xo, 4, pp. 396-402. fias. ^). — ^To determine 
the effect of fermentation upon flour colloids by baking methods, a modifica- 
tion of the technic described by Bailey and Johnson (E. S. R., 53, p. 410) was 
used. The essential changes in the technic are summarized as follows: “(1) 
The use of 90 percent sponges; (2) supplementing the diaslatic level with 
nondiastatic malt; (3) baking at a volume approaching that of the maximum 
dough volume. 

“ The maximum dough volume has been found to change in a regular man- 
ner with the amount of fermentation. The loaf volume obtained under the 
same conditions reflects this change in a degree roughly comparable to the 
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fraction of the maximum dough volume (termed characteristic loaf volume) 
at wliioh the loaves were baked. Loaves baked at normal characteristic vol- 
umes (40 percent to 45 percent) frequently show but slight fermentation 
response.” 

Report of the committee on testing rye flour, L. H. Bailey (Cereal Chem.^ 
11 (193i^, yo. 4. pp. This report of a committee of the American 

Association of Cereal Chemists outlines tentative methods which have been 
adopted for making test loaves of the three principal types of rye bread— white, 
medium, and dark— for use in the development of score cards, and presents 
scores of collaborative baking tests of rye breads thus prepared. 

Experimental equipment for the manufacture of alimentary pastes, 0. C. 
Fifiet.!) (Cereal Chem.. 11 (193i), yo. 5, pp. 330-334, figs. 3).— A description, 
with illustrations, is given of the equipment installed in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U. S. D. A., for the experimental manufacture of macaroni in the 
resting of different varieties of wheat. 

Cake, cracker, and pretzel manufacture, H. O. Tbiebold (Pennsylvania 
^ta. Bill. 308 (1934) j P- 8).— This progress report summarizes the results ob- 
taine<l in a study of the effect of various factors on the rate of oxidative de* 
terioration of prime steam lard and on the prevention of its deterioration. 

The physical characteristics and chemical composition of various brands 
of toyo (soy sauce) sold in the Philippines, F. T. Adbiano, S. B. Olivebos, 
D- S. Saxtos, and E. II. Tillani:e\’a (Philippine Jour. Agr., 5 (1934). yo. S, 
pp. 171-188) .—Physical and chemical constants and proximate analyses are 
reported for 21 samples of toyo (soybean sauce), including 1 from Japan, 2 
from China, and IS from Philippine factories. 

In comparison with the standards formulated by A. G. Hermann of the 
Philippine Bureau of Science, 19 of the samples fell within the range of 1.2-1.25 
for specific gravity, all contained more than the minimum quantity of total 
solids (not less than 26 g per 106-cc sample), but only 6 met the protein stand' 
ard of not less than 4.5 percent,, the protein values ranging from 1.58 to 13.37 
percent. 

The report contains, in addition to the analytical data, figures on the annual 
importation of soybean sauce into the Philippines by countries of origin from 
102S to 1S33, inclusive, a discussion of the principles involved in toyo manufac- 
ture. and a description of the manufacturing process. 

The iron, copper, and manganese content of California prunes, L. G. 
Satweij:, W. H. Dietz, and P. D. Bobebtson (Jour. Assoc. Off. Agr. Chem., 
17 (1934 k Xo. 2, pp. 290-293 ). — Five samples of prunes from each of the three 
principal prune-srrowing districts of CaUfomia were analyzed for iron by the 
thiocyanate method of Stugart (E. S. R., 69, p. 493), copper by the copper- 
pyi'idine-thiocyanate method of Gebhardt and Sommer (E. S. R., 67, p. 653). 
and manganese by the persulfate method of Newcomb and Sankaran as modified 
bj Davidson and Capen (E. S. R., 66, p. 806). 

Average values for iron for the three lots were 0.00463, 0.00337, and 0.00437 
percent of edible material on a 20 percent moisture basis. Corresponding values 
for copper were 0.00024.. 0.00031. and 0.00034 percent, and for manganese 
0.00046, 0.00039. and 0.00047 percent. The variations of the individual samples 
from a single district were found to be of about the same magnitude as the 
averages from the three districts. 

Public health aspects of dried foods, P. P. Nichols (Amer. Jour. Pub. 
Healthy 24 (1934)f Xo. 11. pp. 1129-1134 ). — ^Reviewing briefly the literature on 
commercial drying methods for fruits and vegetables and on reported outbreaks 
of food infection or poisoning traced to dried food^ the author concludes that 
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thib class of foods does not appear to be a serioU'* liealth hazard and that the 
increasing use of machine-filled small containers and of pasteurization offeiv^ 
increased protection. The question of the use of suliui* dioxide or ^ulfitO‘«- in 
the drying of certain fruits i«s discussed at some length, and a liberalization 
of existing regulations in certain States is urged in view of the excellent nucri- 
tive value and low relative cost of sulfur-dried fruits, “the seemingly well- 
established harmlessness of the prebervative, and the protection it affords 
against infective agents and iltamin losses.’* 

Health problems connected with the ethylene treatment of fruits, E. M. 
Chace (Ame9\ Jour. Fuh. HeaJtK 2^ JVw 11, pij. lloi-lloH). — The 

author discusses briefly the steps leading up to the discover j that ethjiene 
hastens the ripening process and development of color in fruits, the method'- 
followed and changes produced in different fruits, health hazards, and the 
possible effect of the treatment on the vitamin G potency of juices made Irom 
ethylene-treated fruits. “ In conclusion we feel that the ethylene prucesb ha*- 
defcervedly found a place in the preparation of frait lor the market, that it i" 
harmless, and that with proper State and Federal regulation little if ari.\ 
fraud can be perpetrated through it.” 

Bacteriological problems in home-canning procedures, P. W. Tanner 
{Jour. Home Econ., 26 (1934), Xo. 6, pp. 363-376 ). — ^The author iire'^ents con- 
vincing arguments for the steam-pressure cooker method of canning nunacid 
foods as the only safe method, and condemns the boiling water and oven proc- 
esses as wasteful because of the ffequent spoilage of the canned foods and 
dangerous because of the possibility of botulism. The publications of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and of the various State extension service-, 
on home canning are reviewed, and the methods of processing recommended 
and not recommended by the latter services are tabulated. 

Swelling in canned chopped hams, L. B. Jensen, I. H. Wood, and C. E. 
Jansen (Indus, and Engin. Chem., 26 (1934), Xo. 10, pp. 20).— -Examina- 

tion of 1,000 cans of spiced ham and luncheon meal of various brands coming 
cut of incubation as swells has shown the presence of gas-forming organisms 
of the genus Bacillus. These organisms have been found in large numbers 
on the spices and wrapping paper used in the canning of the meat rather thaa 
on the meat itself. It is pointed out that the problem of eliminating these 
bacteria from paper and spices lies in the province of the manufacturers 
concerned. 

A study of the mechanism of COa formation in spiced meats ^owed that 
nitrates, sugars, and the cured meat must be present together. If the nitrate 
is absent, anaerobic fermentation may take place instead of aerobic. 

It is suggested that in place of incubation tests for these meat products 
the meat from aseptically opened cans should be examined for gas-forming 
organisms by direct bacteriological tests. 

Your meals and your money, G. Hambidge iXew York and London: Jfc- 
QrauhHill Booh Co., 1934, pp. XVl+190, figs. 16 ). — ^Tbis book is largely a 
popular presentation of the material in U. S. Department of Agriculture Cir- 
cular 296, Diets at Four Levels of Nutritive Content and Cost (E. S. B., 70, 
p. 416). The author uses his own family as an illustration of the practical 
application of the data in solving the problem of family food selection under 
varying financial conditions as regards costs, food groups, quantities, and nutri- 
tion value. A chapter on thrift translates into more popular terms the mate- 
rial in the circular dealing with factors affecting food prices and food costs. 

The final chapter entitled National W^l-Being intenu-ets, with a "tree of 
agriculture” as an illustration, statistics prepared by the Agricultural Adjust 
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nient Auuiuibtratiuu on the changeb in agriculture which will be required to 
liroHioie the higher standard living called for by the optimal diet. The 
closing St jtion in this chapter emphasizes the need for continuing research in 
nutrition ui'der lull stoan*. Oni> because <»f scientific research can we now 
begin to foj 5 u’aLO ^^hlct is an optimum diet. New discoveries have been piling 
up pe.-Laps laster than they could be digested or put into practice— but in- 
num arable questions ronitun to be answered. And there is not only new work — 
more accurately defining onr needs for various food elements, more accuratel^ 
determining their functions aa<l uses in the body, and perhaps discovering 
new element-- — ^but also the iiatient, detailed cleaning up of old work. Every 
food e Use, for example, should be investigated as carefully as milk has been 
investigated. This sort of information makes it possible to plan diets intelh 
gently, weighing both nutritive and economic values.’* 

Certain quantitative data too technical to be included in the text are gi%en 
in the form of supplements. 

Feeding the a\erage family in present-day economic conditions, S. 
Mathews (Jour. Ahier. Dktet. Atssoe., 10 (1934), A'o. 1, pp. 20-23 ). — ^In discuss- 
ing present-day dietary i>roblems» conditions in Georgia are cited as an example. 
A comparison of the average Georgia rural diet, as shown in an earlier study 
<E. fci. E., 63, p. 4b6), with the restricted diet for emergency use recommended 
by Stiebeling and ^Vard (E. S. R., 70, p. 416), showed that the former contained 
lesb milk (9 percent as compared with 12) and fruits and vegetables (9 percent 
as c^»mpared with 14), but more lean meats and eggs (11 percent as compared 
with o). An adequate food production program is emphasized as of supreme 
imi*ortanee in feeding the average rural family, and it is suggested that prac- 
tically the entire amount of land retired from cotton production might well 
be used in a food priiduction program for the State. 

An economic study of the food consumption of farm families in the 
South Carolina Piedmont, A. M. Mosee {South Carolina Sta. Bpt. 1934, pp. 
<03-12 ). — ^This preliminary report includes tabulated data for the year 1932 on 
I he average weekly per capita consumption of specified foods or groups of foods 
by white and negro farm families in the South Carolina Piedmont whose diets 
were adequate in all respects, barely adequate, and inadequate, respectively; 
the number and percentage of the dietaries below standard in respect to each 
of the spe nfied nutrients with the intake per consumption unit ; and the retail 
money values uf the dietaries, with the proportion of the values derived from 
home-produced ftiuds. 

Studies in racial metabolism. — ^Basal metabolism of the Arancanian 
Mapnehes, J. Pi-Scxer {At»t€r. Jour, 105 (1933), So. 2, pp. 383-388 ). — 

Previously noted from another source (E. S. R., 72, p. 720) . 

Taste and chemical constitution, A. J. Mee <Sci. Prog. iLondon'], 29 (1934), 
Xo. Hi, pp. 2ti8-i235 ). — This re\iow of the rather meager literature on the 
subject points out the difficulties in the way of any satisfactory theory for the 
relationship between taste and chemical constitution. ^‘When we have a ra- 
tional standard upon which to base a scale of taste, and the personal element 
can be eliminated, we stUl have to discover the relationship between the 
arrangement of the groups in the molecule of the compound and its taste, 
before any comprehensive theory can be drawn up.” 

A list of 14 references to the literature is appended. 

Taste and chemical constitution {Lancet ILondonL 1934, II, No. 22, pp. 
1238, 123 — ^An editorial comment on the above-noted paper. 

Studies on the nutritive deficiencies of cow's millr and milk prepara- 
tions [trans. title], E. Glanzmaktn {Ztschr. VitaminforscJi., 3 (19$4), No. 1, 
pp. 2-27, pU. 3, figtt. 8; Eng., Fr. ada., pp. 26, 27).— Young rats were fed for a 
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j ear ou fluid whole milk or dried whole milk. After a period of normal growth 
there was deflnite retardation of gro\^th, with slight atrophy of the testicles, 
pronounced atrophj of the mt»iiimary glands, complete sterilitj' or inability to 
suckle the young, and premature senility, and on the liquid milk cardiac hyper- 
trophy. No signs of rickets or anemia were noticed. One of the principal 
deflciencies in the milk was thought to be manganese, for rats receiving 0.05 
percent of manganese as a supplement to the milk were able to suckle their 
young. 

Rats fed nothing but sweetened condensed milk developed pellagra-like symp 
toms which were cured by supplementing the milk with coagulated egg albumin. 
Evaporated milk did not gi\e rise to pellagra, but the animals receiving it 
began to lose weight after from 60 to SO days and died in about 110 days. On 
skim milk powder some of the animals died as early as 11 days. When the 
milk was supplemented with glncose and sucrose the survival period was pro- 
longed, but maltose, maltodextrin, and lactose were without effect. Dried 
buttermilk had a very toxic effect of the nature of a protein intoxication, 
ultimately fatal, accompanied by paralysis of the spinal cord. The symptoms 
could be prevented by supplementing the buttermilk with lactose, lard, or cod- 
liver oil. 

Special milk in the solution of the iodine deficiency problem, W. Weston 
(Arch. Fed., 51 (1934), ^o. 11, pp. 683-690 ). — ^The various functions of iodine 
in metabolism and the complexity of the problem of iodine deflciency are dis- 
cussed preliminary to the report of the general findings in an extensive series 
of analyses made at the South Carolina Food Research liaboratory (£. S. R., 
62, p. 893) of milk obtained from 8 collecting points in South Carolina and dried 
at the laboratory and of dried milk from commercial plants in New York and 
Wisconsin, 

The highest iodine values were obtained in samples from 2 collecting points 
in South Carolina. These contained 1,170 and 1,872 parts of iodine per billion, 
respectively, as compared with 392 parts per billion in samples from the New 
York area and 395 parts per billion from the Wisconsin area. 

The results are also summarized of comparative feeding experiments con- 
ducted on children of various ages with ordinary milk and milk of an especially 
high iodine content. The children receiving the milk of high iodine content 
showed superiority over the controls in growth, development, and general 
health. No cases of thyroid enlargement or other symptoms of iodine deficiency 
were found. 

Human milk studies. — ^XV, The non-protein nitrogen constituents, B. N. 
Ebickson, M. Guxick, H. A. Httnschee, and I. G. HIactst (Jour. Biol. Chem.^ 
i06 (1934). ^ 0 . 1, pp. 145-159, fig. 1 ). — ^In continuation of the investigation 
noted previously (E, S. B., 71, p. 130), “the magnitude of variation of certain 
nouprotein nitrogen constituents in milk has been observed in the first and 
last halves of the nursing period, at different times of the day and night, dur- 
ing several successive days, and at intervals throughout lactation. In addition, 
the nonprotmn xiitrogen partition, urea, amino acids, uric acid, creatine, and 
creatinine of milk during the initial days of lactation and in an instance of 
high fever of a suldect in early lactation has been studied in considerable 
detail,” 

In the ini tial days of lactation the nouprotein nitrogen partition of the milk 
was abnormal and irregular, with high nonprotein nitrogen, uric acid, creatine, 
and creatinine. Similar abnormalities were found in the milk secreted during 
a fever. The total nonprotein nitrogen and amino aci^ nitrogen were of prac- 
tically the same concentration in the milk from the first and last halves of 
the nursing period and in the milk from the right and left breasts. Both va- 
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ried appreciubly throughout the day and night, AAith maximal values in the 
afternoon or evening and minimal values in the morning. “ The concentration 
of the nonprotein nitrogen constituents in the milk varied from day to day, 
more so throughout lactation, and most widely among difEerent women. 

The data indicate that under normal physiological conditions the concentra- 
tion of nonprotein nitrogen constituents in the milk is similar to that observed 
in the blood. Under abnormal conditions of bodily disturbances, drastic altera- 
tions may occur in the nonprotein nitrogen partition of the milk, alterations 
which may serve clinically as an index of such bodily disturbances as reflected 
in the blood.” 

Studies on the fat of human unilk, A. W. Boswoech {Jour, BioL Chem,, 
106 (10J4), Ao. 1, pp. 235-m* fig. f).— Pure breast milk fat prepared from 
mixed milk of women receiving a varied diet in a maternity hospital was ana- 
lyzed for the usual constants, and a 1.000-g portion of the fat was converted into 
methyl esters and fractionated into about 30 fractions. 

The milk fat had the following constituents : Melting point 32® G., saponiflea- 
tiun number 205.1, Reichert-Meissl number 2.5, Polenskd number 0.1, iodine 
number 56.22, and unsaponiflable matter (percent) 1.13. 

Patty adds of low molecular weights were found to be present in the fat 
in much smaller quantities than in the fat from cow's milk. A maximum 
was obtained at the lauric acid point, and from the highest fraction there was 
isolated a mixture of saturated acids of greater molecular weight than that 
of stearic acid. The presence was established of tetradecenoic (O14H20O2 , hexa- 
deeenoie (CxJasiO^i, oleic (CisH Oj), and linoelic iCivELiO^) acids. There wab 
evidence of the occurrence of unsaturaied acids with greater molecular weights 
than those of the Cis series, and at least two highly unsaturated acids of the 
arachidonic type were shown to be present. 

A study of 45 consecutive premature infants fed on frozen mother’s 
milk, A. Steen and D. P. LiEBERiiAK {Arch. Fed,, 51 {1934), ^ 0 . 12, pp. 
799-801). — ^A brief report is given of the use of breast milk preserved by 
freezing in tbe feeding of premature infants. Of 45 consecutive cases, 18 died 
within the flrst 24 hr. and only 3 during the remaining period of hospital care. 
The average initial loss in weight was 6.5 oz. The infants began to gain on the 
sixth day and regained their birth weight in from 12 to 14 days. In 75 per- 
cent of the cases the milk was administered by stomach tube diluted with 
water at first and after the sixth day supplemented with evaporated milk. At 
the end of the second week cod-liver oil in small doses was started and orange 
juice as welL At times a dried milk was used in complementary feedings. 

Experimenting with foods and sleep.— I, Effects of varying types of food 
in offsetting sleep disturbances caused by hunger pangs and gastric dis- 
tress — children and adults, D. A. TjAIRd and H. Dsexel {Jour. Amer. Di€tet. 
Assoc., 10 {1934)^ yo. 2, pp. 89-99, figs. 6). — ^The experiments reported, whidi 
were conducted on 8 healthy young men and S healthy children from 4% to 
b yr. of age, were planned to measure the extent to which the quality of sleep 
can be improved by the ingestion of food just before going to bed. Two types 
tit lunches were used — com flakes and milk as an easy to digest ” meal and a 
variety of foods, especially those rich in hemicellulobe, as a “ hard to digest ” 
meal The quality of the sle^ was measured by the number and extent of 
movements made during the night, as recorded by a device known as the 
Romnokinetograph, which is described with diagram. The entire investigation 
covered a period of 5 mo., during which data were gathered every night for 
from 6 to 8 weeks for each subject. The children were studied in their own 
homes and the adults in the sleep luborator:^ . 
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The results for both groups are charted in the average number of movements 
m 8 hours’ sleep following the easy to digest bedtime lunch, regular supper 
with no food before going to bed, and the hard to digest bedtime lunch. A< 
compared with the number of movements during the night with no bedtime 
lunch, the numbers after the hard to digest meal were 19 percent more and 
after the easy to digest meal 14 percent less for the children. Corresponding 
figures for the adults were C percent more and C percent less, respectively. 

An analysis of the variables in the hour-to-hour records of 6 of the adults 
showed that most of the improvement in sleep quality following the easy to 
digest lunch occurs in the first half of the night. 

The effect of caffeine, coffee, andi decaffeinated coffee upon blood pres- 
'►upe, pulse rate, and certain motor reactions of normal young men, K. 
Hobst, TT. D. RoBi]:7So::ff, W. L. .Te:?kixs, and Dji-Lih Bao {Jour. PhaimacoJ. 
and Expt. Tlier., 52 (193 i), Xo. 3, pp. 301-321, fig. 1\. — ^Fourteen men from 20 
to 25 yr. of age served as subjects in a comparison of the effect of coffee, a de- 
caffeinated coffee (Kaffee Hag), and decaffeinated coffee pins caffein upon 
simple and acquired moti(m tests. The caffein-containing beverages. \\ hicb fur- 
ni^shed from 3 to 4 mg of caffeine per kilogram body weight, were taken at 
intervals of from 2 to 7 days, with decaffeinated coffee or bouillon on the inter- 
vening days. The motor tests, with few exceptions, were conducted from to 
1 hr. after the administration of the two beverages and thereafter at the same 
hour of the day 3 dajs a week. Blood pressures and pulse rates were deter- 
mined after the subjects had been engaged for 20 or 30 min. m the performance 
of the two tests. 

In all but one of the subjects the blood pressures after decaffeinated coffee 
or bouillon were relatively constant from week to week, but the pulse rates did 
not remain at a constant uniform level for more than 2 or 3 weeks at a time. 
No alteration took place in either blood pressure or pulse rate on changing 
from decaffeinated coffee to bouillon, but after coffee or caffeine both blood 
pressure and pulse rate changed to a slight degree. The blood pressure usually 
increased 1 or 2 hr. after the drug, and the pulse rate deci*eased in some sub- 
jects and increased in others. After 23 hr. the blood pressure was normal, but 
the pulse rate was occasionally increased. 

The performance of the simple motion test was usually improved 1 or 2 hr. 
after coffee or caffeine, but impaired in certain subjects 25 hr. after the ad- 
ministration of the drug. Caffeine exerted a sustained deleterious influence 
upon the performance of the acquired motor skill test for several days. De- 
caffeinated coffee was without effect 

The relationship of the metabolic nitrogen of the faeces to body weight 
and to food intake for rats, B. H. Schneider (BiocJiem. Jour., 28 (1934), Xo. 
/, pp. 360S64^ figs. 2 ). — ^With a view to reconciling the differences of opinion 
among various investigators concerning the estimation of metabolic nitrogen of 
the feces, the author has summarized, 1,160 determinations of metabolic nitro- 
gen conducted on rats of different body weights and consuming different 
amounts of food. About one-third of the determinations were from the author’s 
unpublished data and the remainder from the literature. 

The correlation of metabolic nitrogen and food consumed gave a regression 
line of significant slope which measured the rate of increase of metabolic nitro- 
gen as more food was consumed throughout most of the range. At the lowest 
and highest food intakes, however, the straight line relationship did not hold. 
This is thought to indicate that there is a constant fraction of metabolic nitro- 
gen, as well as one which varies with the food intake, “ If for any reason one 
fraction is much larger than the other, the impression may easily be created 
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that the metabolic nitrogen is all of that fraction, either all constant or all 
proportional to food intake. 2^Iitchell [E. S. R., 51, p. 407] noted a relationship 
of metabolic nitrogen to body weight, but recognized with his small rats a 
much greater relationship to food intake. Boas Fixsen [E. S. R., 60. p. 895] 
with large rats found * no eudence in support of such a relationship 

The technics followed by these two authors are discussed in considerable 
detail, with the conclusion that the ratio milligriims of metabolic nitrogen per 
gram of food, as used by ^Mitchell, " lies well within the limits of experimental 
error when more than a certain minimum quantity of low-nitrogen food is 
ingested daily, and that it affords an appropriate means of computing the meta- 
bolic nitrogen in protein-feeding penods.’’ 

The effect of the proportions of fat and carbohydrate in the diet upon 
the excretion of metabolic nitrogen in the feces, H. H. Mitchell [Jour, 
Biol. Cliem., 103 (1934). S, pp. 337-546) .—In extension of earlier studies 
dealing with the so-called metabolic nitrogen of the feces (E. S. R., 51, p. 407), 
the paired feeding method has been used to determine the comparative effects 
of fat and starch upon the excretion of metabolic nitrogen, with results sum- 
marized as follows : 

“ The substitution of fat for starch in a diet does not affect the excretion of 
metabolic nitrogen in the feces, even though the total amount of dry fecal 
material produced is considerably increased thereby. The ratio of metabolic 
fecal nitrogen to dry matter consumed is increased at levels of food intake that, 
in a low fat diet, will not maintain body weight, apparently because of the 
increasing prominence of a fraction of the metabolic nitrogen which is truly a 
metabolic excretion and which is constant for each Individual organism. At 
higher levels of food intake this fraction is inconsiderable in comparison with 
the fraction representing a wastage in digestion, which probably consists of 
residues of digestive secretions. The distinction between these two fractions was 
first clearly made by Schneider.*' 

Studies in avian carbohydrate metabolism . — Further studies upon the 
action of catatomlin in brain, R. A. Petebs and H. M. Sinclaib (Biochem. 
Jour., 27 (1933), Xo. 6, pp. 1910-1926, 5). — ^Essentially noted from another 

source (E. S. R„ 71, p. 728). 

Vital need of the body for cei*tain nnsaturated fatty acids, IV— Yl, H. M. 
Evans, S. Lepkovskt, and E. A. Muepht (Jour. Biol Chem.. 106 (1934), Xo. 2, 
pp. 431-460, pi 1). — In continuation of the series noted previously (E. S. R., 
69, p. 464), three papers are presented. 

IV. Reproduction and lactation upon fat-free diets (pp. 431-440). — On the 
authors' unsupplemented fat-free diet about 95 percent of female rats having 
litters did so from 1 to 3 days late^ and 80 percent of the young were born 
dead. Both the numbers of the young and the birth weights were markedly 
subnormal, and the young did not suckle. In about 20 percent of the ftni mnlg 
implantation occurred, but with subsequent failure to litter. This could not 
be attributed to lack of vitamin B and could not be corrected by further addi- 
tions of vitamin A or D or by carotene. When tlie fat-free diet was supjde- 
mented by the unsaturated fatty acids previously found to be essential, there 
was a reduction in the prolonged gestation rate and a definite increase in the 
numbers having litters, the number of young born, and the averj^e weights 
at birth. The majority of the mothers nnrsed their young, but the litters 
were undersized on weaning. On further supplementing the diet with 25 per- 
cent lard or butterfAt, the weights at weaning approached normal and were 
not improved by transferring the animals to a diet of natural foodstuffs. 
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V. Reproduction and Jacfation, upon diets containing saturated fatty acids as 
their sole source of energy (pp. Jrll-444). — The diet used in this study con- 
sisted of casein 40, hydrogenated coconut oil 60, and McCollum salt mixture 
1S5 5 parts, with 1 g per rat per day of ether-extracted brewer’s yea hi as the 
source of vitamins B and G, the nonsaponifiable matter from 0,5 % wheat germ 
oil weekly for vitamin E, and 50 mg daily of a preparation ul the essential 
unsaturated acids for which the authors use the term vitamin F. 

On this diet gestation was unsuccessful if vitamin F wa« not added, but 
successful in the presence of the mixture of fatty acids constituting vitamin F, 
Lactation was not normal even when all of the known supplements were 
increased. 

TI. Male sterility on fat-free diets (pp. 445-450). — Of 14 male rats reared 
on the fat-free diet with the small daily supplement of vitamin F, all vrere 
fertile as judged by histological examination of the testes, although 4 did not 
copulate. In the group of 11 males on this diet without vitamin F there was 
but 1 copulation in 55 attempted matings. This confirms the earlier conclusion 
of Burr and Burr (E. S. E., 63, p. 595) that loss of sex interest takes place 
much earlier in male rats deprived of unsaturated fatty acids than in those 
deprived of vitamin E. Histological examination of the testes of some of the 
sterile animals showed extensive morphological impairment. Contrary to re- 
sults with vitamin E, however, regeneration of the epithelium of some of the 
tubules and restoration of fertility resulted on adding the essential fatty acid*=i 
to the diet “ Thus in its amenability to a remedial diet, impairment of the 
male reproductive function due to deficiency in vitamin F resembles the impair- 
ment due to the deficiency of vitamin A and is in contrast with impairment 
from lack of vitamin E, We can now state that in the case of vitamins A and 
F, structural and functional restoration results from curative feeding of the 
required vitamin after the existence of sterility has been proved, while restora- 
tion is much more diflSicult or impossible to achieve after proved sterility super- 
venes from deficiency in vitamin E.” 

Organic acidis and the acid base relationship: Oxalic acid in foods, 
B. F. Kohmax (Jour, Amer, Dietet Assoc,, 10 (1934), ^To. 2, pp. 100-106 ). — 
The purpose of this general discussion is to correct certain misapprehensions 
concerning the possible danger from oxalic acid as it occurs naturally in foods. 
“ Its universal occurrence makes it certain that we are eating daily more or 
less oxalic acid in the form that occurs in foods, and there is no indication that, 
under normal conditions, this results in anything but normal consequences. 
Oxalic acid eliminated by the body, whether originating from ingested food or 
from normal digestive processes, takes with it an equivalent quantity of cal 
cium, but the amount of calcium so lost is normally insignificant. An adequate 
supply of calcium is more logically assured by proper choice of calcium-bearing 
foods than by being unduly concerned with the amount of oxalic acid in the 
diet." 

A table is given of the reported oxalic acid content of a number of foods, 
chiefly fruits and vegetables. 

The normal sernm-calcinm and magnesium of the rat: Their r^ation 
to sex and age. E. Watchobn (BiocJicm. Jour,, 2? (1933) , Xo. 6, pp, 187J- 
1878) • — ^A statistical study is reported of serum calcium and serum magnesium 
values obtained on approximately 100 presumably normal rats grouped as young 
(3-4 mo. old) and adult (S%-16 mo. old) and further grouped by sex. “Young 
rats had a slightly, but probably significantly, higher serum calcium level than 
adult animals. The females had a slightly lower serum calcium level than the 
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males. The rlifeerpnee was not definitely significant. The average semm mag- 
ne^iiiuQ of adult males and of young and adult females was the same (4.4 mg 
per 100 co), but young males had a significantly higher average (5.36 mg per 
100 cc). There was n'^ seasonal variation in either mineral with the diet used.” 

Studies on magnesium deficiency in animals. — TV^ Reaction to galvanic 
citimuli following magnesium deprivation, H. D. Kktjse, M. M. Schmidt, and 
E. T. McCollum (Amer. Jour. Physiol.. 105 (1935), 3, pp. 635-64^, fig. 1). — 

In this continuation of the series of papers noted previously (B. S. B., 70, p. 
5e0>, a further proof that the effect of magnesium deficiency in rats upon the 
nervous system is a form of tetany is afforded by the results of determinations 
of the reactivity to galvanic stimuli of normal and magnesium-deficient rats. 

‘‘ By restriction to a magnesium-deficient ration the rat’s threshold of sensi- 
tivity to electrical stimuli is lowered, since very weak currents elicit a neuro- 
muscular response. Such hyperirritability, detectable in mensurable units by 
the electrical method, sati«»fies the criterion for the diagnosis of tetany as a 
manifestation of magnesium deficiency. When determined by electrical reac- 
tions, the time at which hyperirritability appears corresponds to that previously 
ascertained by use of auditory stimuli.” 

Studies on magnesium deficiency in animals, V, \T (Jour. Biol. Chem.. 
106 (1934). Xo. 2. pp. 553-593. fig. J).— In continuation of the series of studies 
noted above, two papers are presented. 

V. Changes in the mineral metaholism of animals folioicing magnesium depri- 
ratioiK H. D. Kruse, AI. M. Schmidt, and E. V. McCollum (pp. 653-572). — ^Data 
are reported and discussed on the excretion of calcium, phosphorus, and mag- 
nesium in dogs following deprivation of magnesium. 

The course of calcium metabolism was marked by progressively increasing 
retention during the first period of the deficiency, followed rather abruptly by 
increasing elimination. The elimination of phosphorus was irregular but never 
excessive, and that of magnesium decreased fairly regularly during the entire 
period. 

During the first period the retention of calcium and phosphorus was entirely, 
and that of magnesium largely, due to a markedly diminished output in the 
feces. Macnesium alone showed diminished output in the urine. The increased 
excretion of calcium in the later stages of the magnesium deficiency was due to 
greater excretion in the feces. 

“It is suggested that the calcium retention in the early stages of the defi- 
ciency is due to the antagonism known to exist between calcium and magnesium. 
The breakdown in calcium retention is due in all probability to nutritive failure. 
The pr’cre^sively increasing excretion of nitrogen, taken in conjunction with 
previously reported terminal increase in nonprotein nitrogen values of the blood, 
is likewise attributed to the failure of nutritive processes.” 

VI. Chemical changes in the hone, with associated hlood changes, resulting 
from magnesium deprivation, E. R. Orent, H. D. Kruse, and E. V. McCollum 
(pp. 573-593). — ^This paper reports a study of the distribution of calcium, phos- 
phorus, and magnesium in the bones of young rats in progressive stages of 
magnesium deficiency. 

During the course of the deficiency the bones increased rapidly in weight 
and in absolute content of ash, calcium, and phosphorus. The increase in cal- 
cium was much greater than in magnesium or phosphorus, resulting in bones of 
entirely different composition. The increased rate of calcium deposition took 
place chiefly in the first 5 days, after whi<fii the rate of increase was similar to 
that in the bones of normally fed rats. The rate of deposition of magnesium 
in the bones throughout the emtire period was much slower than that of the 
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other two elements but more even, indicating a redistribution of the elements 
throughout the body. Immediately before the convulsions the magnesium level 
rose in the blood and dropped sharply in the bones. 

The r61e of copper in cai*bohydrate metabolism, H. L. Keil and V. B. 
Nelson {Jour. Biol. Chem., 106 (1934), No. 1, pp. 343-o49, figts. 4)- — Glucose 
tolerance tests were conducted on anemic rats before and after the admin- 
istration of iron alone and iron and copper {1 mg and 0.1 mg daily, respec- 
tively). 

The curve for the animals receiving iron alone for 10 dajs did not differ 
from that of the anemic animals before feeding the supplement, but the curve 
lor the animals receiving both iron and copper for the same length of time 
showed a significant lowering of the maximum point. Inasmuch as the heinu- 
globin values had not changed, the effect is thought to be due to a hitherto 
undescribed property of copper. “The most logical explanation seems to in- 
\olve an improvement in liver function to bring about an acceleration of 
glycogen formation and thus a rapid removal of glucose from the blood. Un- 
published data, obtained in this laboratory from anemic rat urine, show no 
impairment of pancreatic activity. The possibility of a direct oxidation cata- 
lyzed by copper either in the blood stream or in muscular tissue is overruled, 
provided that glucose is assumed to be the only reducing agent in anemic 
blood.” 

The distributioii of iron in tissues, particularly liver, during peptic 
digestion and antolysis, TT. D. McFaelane (Jour. Biol. Chem., 106 { 1934 ) , 
-Vo. i, pp. 245-266, figs. 10 ). — The distribution of iron and copper in adult rat 
liver was studied by perfusing the liver immediately following excision with 
iron- and copper-free isotonic salt solution, reducing the material to a pulp, 
drying, and estimating the iron colorimetrically as ferric thiocyanate and the 
copper by means of the author’s carbamate reagent (B. S. B., 70, p. 12). 
Available iron was determined by the Hill bipyridine test (E. S. E., p. 
712). The results obtained are summarized as follows: 

“Approximately one-half (43 to 60 percent) of the iron in perfused rat liver 
tissue is in nonhematin form insofar as it reacts with bipyridine after reduc- 
tion with sodium hydrosulfite. The total iron in a trichloroacetic acid filtrate 
reacts directly with potassium thiocyanate in acid solution after oxidation 
with hydrogen peroxide. The iron in this fraction accounts for only about 
40 percent of the nonhematin iron. About 50 percent of the total iron in 
the trichloroacetic acid filtrate is precipitated along with organic substances 
by normal lead acetate. All of the copper in liver tissue is contained in the 
trichloroacetic acid filtrate and reacts directly with sodium diethyldithiocar- 
bamate.” 

Fetal calf liver, adult rat liver and muscle tissue, and beef spleen were 
digested by pepsin at about pH 2 and also subjected to autolysis. The pepsin 
digestion produced a fivefold increase in the iron content of the trichloroacetic 
add filtrate. The autoproteolytic changes in the liver and spleen at pH 5 in- 
volved decomposition of organic iron-containing compounds. This was accel- 
erated by hydrogen sulfide and inhibited by copper. During prolonged autoly- 
sis a recombination of iron with organic substances took place. 

Constancy of iron in the blood plasma and urine in health and in 
anemia, A Mablow and P. H. L. Tayloe {Arch. Int. J/cd., 53 (1934), ^o. 4, 
pp. 551-560, figs. 4).— A modified thiocyanate method applicable to the deter- 
mination of iron in relatively small samples of blood plasma and urine (lower 
limit of accuracy 0.(X)2 mg of iron) is described, and data are reported on 
the iron content of the blood plasma and urine of 5 normal persons, 3 
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l.atieiits with lijpuc±iroiiiic anemia due mainly to chronic loss of blood, and 

i^atieULN with pernicious anemia soon after remissions. Hemoglobin and 
red blood cell determinations were also made. 

The range of iron values for the normal subjects was between 0.4 and 
U.T me for the blood plasma and fr4»m 0.03 to 0.8 mg per 24 hr. for the urine. 
The values for the anemic patients fell within these normal limits. The 
tiral administration of ferric ammonium citrate to the patients and the normal 
*-ubjects caused no appreciable increase in the iron content of either the blood 
jjla^ma or the urine. The 3 patients with hypochromic anemia showed prompt 
i*esponse in hemoglobin and reticulocytes following the iron treatment, and 
tl^ere was also a slight response in the pernicious anemia patients. 

Ivon therapy: A routine procedure during infancy, H. L. Eder (Aj'C/i. 
I'ttL, rll (193i), yo. 11, pp. 7df-7i3). — ^This paper discusses the advisability 
of giving iron routinely during infancj, with illustrations from the author’s 
clinical experience in the use of an iron cod-liver oil mixture in the treatment 
of known anemias. The author feels that if orange juice and cod-liver oil 
are recommended as routine procedures to prevent deficiency diseases and to 
improve the general health of infants, “some form of iron therapy is even 
more vitally necessary to maintain proper nutrition.” 

Toxicity of naturally occurring arsenic in foods, E. J. Corn.soN, R. E. 
Kemington, and K. Lyxch (Science, 80 (1934), Xo. 2071, pp, 230, 231).— 
Data are reported on the storage of arsenic in the bodies of rats during periods 
of 3 and dio. on diets of varying arsenic content derived from ^rimp and 
from added arsenic trioxide. 

The bodies of the animals which had received the largest amount of arsenic, 
1T.9 miy per kilogram, in the form of shrimp, contained at least 4 times as much 
arfcenic as the stock diet controls, while tho.se which had received approximately 
the same quantity of arsenic as arsenic trioxide contained from 55 to 65 times 
us much as the controls. An even greater difference between the storage of ar- 
senic on the two forms was shown during the first 3 mo. than after 5% mo., 
suggesting that the rats receiving the inorganic arsenic had at some period during 
the first 8 mo. reached an equilibrium, after which no farther storage was 
place. 

There was no retardation of growth in any of the arsenic-fed anlTnai s nor 
any observable differences in their physical vigor or appearance, and in none of 
them was there any histological evidence of injury to the spleen, liver, or kidney 
due to the feeding of arsenic at the levels here employed.” 

Comparative toxicity of fluorine compounds, M. 0. Smith and B. M. 
LEvrasTonr (Indus, and Engin. Chem., 26 (1934), 7, pp. 791-797, figs. 4).-— 

Ill continuation of the extensive investigation of the harmful effects of fluorine 
as tested on rats lE. S. B., 72, p. 726), the authors have studied the effects upon 
growth, food utilization, mortality, and teeth of various fluorine compounds 
ad min istered in concentrations of fluorine of ftom 0.000175 to 1.8 percent of the 
ration to male rats over a period of 6 weeks from weaning. 

It required 10 times as much fluorine in tbe form of cryolite and 20 times as 
much in the form of calcium fluoride to produce the same degree of slight retarda- 
tion of growth as caused by 0.0226 percent fl.uorine as sodium fluoride. For severe 
stunting of growth the differences between the amounts of the various fluorine 
compounds required were even greater. The relative amounts of fluorine required 
for death in from 9 to 11 days were 0.0904 percent as sodium, potassium, or 
ammonium fluoride. 3.6 percent as cryolite, and 5.4 percent as calcium fluoride. 
For the more severe type of tooth damage, at least 10 times as much fluorine 
from cryolite and 20 times as much from calcium fluoride as from the more solu- 
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ble compounds were required, but for the first indication of tooth disorder, as 
noted ill the previous paper, the same fluorine concentration was required of all 
the compounds, 0.0014 percent of the diet, or 1 mg per kilogram of body weight 
when fed separately. 

The special significance of these findings is thought to lie not in the differences 
in toxicity of the various fluorine compounds at higher levels, but in the harm- 
tul effect on the teeth of fluorine in any form at very low levels, such as might 
be present in unwashed fruit sprayed with fluorine compounds. 

Is the effect of fluorine on teeth produced thi*ough the parathyroid 
glands? H. M. Hauok, H. Steenbock, and H. T. Pabsons (Am&r. Jour. 
Physiol., lOS (19o3), Xo. 2, pp. 480-48S). — ^The feeding of sodium fluoride to 
rats in doses of 0.15 percent of rations of varying calcium content was found to 
produce no demonstrable histological changes in the parathyroid glands. As 
determined by growth, the toxic effect of the sodium fluoride was less on a high 
calcium than a low calcium ration. On the low calcium ration the toxicity was 
reduced by the administration of vitamin D, but there was no effect on a high 
calcium ration. 

The effect of the level of calcium intake on the calcification of bones 
and teeth during fluorine toxicosis, H. M. Hauck, H. Stee:vbock, and H. T. 
Pabsons (Amer. Jour. Physiol., 103 (1933), Xo. 2, pp. ^89-493).-— The bones 
of the rats in the study noted above were analyzed for total ash and calcium. 
“ On a diet low in calcium and on a stock diet of moderate calcium content the 
content was decreased absolutely and percentagely. On a high calcium 
rachitogenic diet it was definitely increased. However, the total ash in the in- 
cisor teeth was decreased in all cases. It was found impossible to correlate these 
results with any consistent change in the amount of inorganic Oa and P in the 
blood sera.” 

Present knowledge concerning the biology of the vitamins [trans. title], 
H. Kbeitmaie (ZUchr. Tiiammiorsch., 3 (1934), ^o. 2, pp. 105-101).-— A brief 
summary is given of the physiological effects of deficiencies and in some cases 
of excesses of the various vitamins. 

[Vitamin studies at the Pennsylvania Station], R. A. Dutcheb and N. B. 
Guerkant (Pennsylvania 8ta. Bui. 308 (1934), P- 8).— This progress report 
summarizes the findings in studies of the effect of various methods of pasteuri- 
zation on the content of vitamins B and G in milk and of mineral oil on the 
adsorption of carotene and vitamin A from the digestive tract of the rat. 

The association of fat-soluble vitamins and antioxidants in some plant 
tissues, E. M. Bbadway and H. A. Mattill (Jour. Amer. Chem. 8oc., 56 
(1934), No. 11, pp. 2405-24O8). — In this investigation canned tomatoes, canned 
carrots, and wheat germ oil were selected for attempts to isolate antioxidants 
on account of the stability of vitamin A in both vegetables, the presence of 
vitamin E in tomatoes and the exceptionally high content of vitamin E in 
wheat germ oil. The methods of separating the unsaponifiable constituents were 
the same, with slight modification, as those employed in a previous study of 
lettuce (E. S. R., 6C, p. 608), The various fractions after removal of the 
solvents were tested for antioxidants and vitamin B by methods described else- 
where (B. S. R., 65, p. 205; 71, p. 731). 

The results for vitamin B are given in terms of minimum dosage required 
to cause successful gestation in rats on a sterility-producing diet. The amount 
of vitamin B found in the carrots was very small, for it required 220 g of canned 
carrots or 25 g of dried carrots to prevent resorptions. Five g of the whole 
dried tomato proved to be the minimum dosage for vitamin B. The distribution 
of vitamin B in the different fractions was approximately the same for lettuce. 
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r-arrots, tomatoes, and wheat germ oil. The dipliasic separation between 92 
percent methyl alcohol and petroleum ether segregated the vitamin in the latter. 
The antioxidants, however, appeared to lie different in the four materials as 
shown by differences in their distillation ranges under reduced pressure and 
from the fact that in wheat germ oil the antioxidant is soluble in petroleum 
ether. 

Lycopin was separated from tomatoes and found to be inactive as a source of 
vitamins A and E and to act as a prooxidant. 

Salmon liver and salmon egg oils; Vitamin content and chemical and 
physical properties, C. F. Lee and C. D. Tolll ilndu^. and Engin. Chem., 
iU -Vo. pp. The chemical and physical characteriv 

ticb and the vitamin A and B content, as detemined biologically, are reported 
tur samples of oils prepared from the canned livers, trimmings, and eggs of 
\arious species of salmon from the Columbia and Fraser Rivers and Puget 
Sound. 

Although in many cases the oils were fed in too small quantities to promote 
the siandard rate of growth in the vitamin A tests, the data, compared with the 
results simultaneously obtained from a good grade of medicinal cod-liver oil, are 
I bought to indicate that the salmon-liver oils are from 5 to 20 times as potent 
in vitamin A and about twice as potent in vitamin B as cod-liver oil. The oil 
troin a sample of Columbia River blueback or socl5:e>e salmon proved to be 
tully 3 times as potent as the cod-liver oil in vitamin B. 

The oils from the eggs of the different species varied considerably in tbeir 
content of both vitamins A and B, but in no case had a higher content of 
either of the \dtamins than cod-liver oiL 

The oils frtm the Chinook trimmings, both with and without the livers, gave 
good results for vitamin A, but the oils from the whole, the commercially canned, 
und the milt of the Chinook were low in vitamin A. 

Vitamin studies on apples. — ^I, The Vitamins A, B, and C content of the 
Rome Beauty, Delicious, Stayman, Yellow Xeutown, and Winesap, I A 
^dAXAiELE, A. S. McMixis, and F. G. Chuinakd [dour. Amo. I)*etet. Isaoc., 
10 (193i), Xo. 2. pp, 135-152, fig, 1). — ^Using the same technic as in a previous 
study of the vitamin content of pears (E. S, R., 70, p. 565), the authors report 
the following values for apples: Vitamin A — Belicious 24, Rome Beauty 12, 
Stayman 18, Winesap 24, and Yellow Newtown 36 units per ounce ; vitamin C — 
Belicious. Rome Beauty, Stayman, and Winesap 3 unl^s jier ounce each and 
Yellow Newtown 6 units; vitamin B (complex) — ^Yellow Newtown. Wine'^ap, 
and Stayman 2 units each, Belicious 3, and Rome Beauty 5 units per < uuce. 

“A method is discussed for determining the vitamin A potency of a given 
material by finding the minimal pr4>tective d^'.^ae (M.P.B ) of that material and 
ascribing to it a unitage of 2.4. Reasons are advanced for belieA lug that apples 
may possess a substance, other than carotene, which ivossesses vitamin A activ- 
ity. It is suggested that the vitamins A and C contents of the apple, for 
example, are more closely correlated with gene activity than with chromosome 
number ; that the factors responsible for these vitamins appear to be separate 
series of duplicate genes whose inheritance is unknown. These genes appar- 
ently work cumulatively, since there is a tendency for triploids to show higher 
values than diploids.” 

Fundamental nutritive value of apples, 0. R. Feliebs (Maas, Fruit 
(iroicer^ A^aoc, Rpt, 40 (1934), pp, 181-183). —This progress report on the 
extensive investigation which is being conducted by the author and his associ- 
ates at the Mas.««achusetts Experiment Station includes, in addition to findings 
noted pivviouslj from other source 9 (E. S. R., 69, p. 903), a grouping of 20 
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varieties of apples in decreasing order of vitamin 0 content as follows : Group 
1 — ^ ery good, Baldwin and Northern Spy ; group 2 — ^good, TTinesap, Spitzenburg, 
Roxbur> Russet, Gravensteiu, Ben Davis, and King: group 3 — ^fair. Wealthy, 
Red Astrardian, Arkansas, Rhode Island Greening, and Cortland ; and group 4 — 
poor. Golden Delicious, King David, Tolman Sweet, Delicious, and McIntosh. 

It is estimated that to satisfy all the vitamin C requirements of man would 
require 1 small apple dally from group 1, 2 apples from group 2, from 2^2 to 3 
apples from group 3, and from 4 to G apples from group 4. 

Assay of vitamin A, J. B. Obb and M. B. Richabds {Nature ILondon], 13S 
(1&34), Wo. 335 J, p. 255 ). — In this preliminary report it is staled that measure- 
meiils of the length of the body of the live animal and of the bones at post 
mortem of normal rats and of rats which had lost weight on vitamin A-delicient 
(tiets showed that when vitamin A is the only known factor absent from the 
diet there is no cessation in growth in the sense of increase in size. The char- 
acteristic loss in weight in vitamin A deficiency is attributed entirely to the 
pathological conditions arising from tlie deficiency. The diversity of these symp- 
toms during the preliminary depletion period is considered to account for the 
well-knowTi lack of uiiif<jrmity in experimental animals at the beginning of the 
test period. This source of error is thought to make the curative method of 
vitamin A determination of doubtful value. 

The cholesterol and vitamin A content of the liver in man: A study 
of one hundred and six livers obtained at autopsy, Gulli Lindh Mulleb 
and M. M. Suzman (Ajc/i. Int. Ued.. 3^ {105 h), Ao. 3, pp. 405-411, fig. 1).— 
A statistical comparison of the data on the cholesterol and vitamin A content 
of the liver in 106 cases in which post-mortem examinations were made showed 
no significant relation between age (10 mo. to 81 yr.) and cholesterol content or 
lietw’eeii the cholesterol and vitamin A content. The cholesterol content was 
much more constant than the vitamin A content. The livers of 47 of the 106 
<‘ases had vitamin A values below 100 blue units per gram of liver tissue, in- 
t lutling 12 showing complete absence of vitamin A. In 25 cases from the same 
group the ehtplesterol content was between 200 and 300 mg per 100 g. In one 
instance the vitamin A content of the liver was above l.(XK) mg and the choles- 
terol content between 2ti0 and 300 mg per 100 g. 

The infill »^nce ot massive doses of vitamin A in animals on a normal 
diet title], A. Ciievvliier, L. Cobxil. and P. Ohabbe {Compt. Rend. 

Sor liwi. [yv/ns], 115 [lf)S)), \o. 5, pp. oU-5^/3 ). — ^Yeung rats on a normal 
diit were .ed a vitamin A concentrate from cod-liver oil in doses of 80 mg per 
day, representing 3,200 times the protective dose, for a period of 45 days, at 
which time they weve sacrificed for histological examination of the organs. 
T*ieie is no evidence of t<»xicity from these massive doses except a marked 
1 o.ns in eight toward the end of the period at a time when the controls were 
ciintinuing to grow. 

Guinea pigs weie fed the concentrate in doses of 400 and 12.5 mg, respectively, 
during a period of 50 days. On the smaller dosage there was a marked gain 
in weight, and on the larger a gradual loss in weight and the animals 
pre'-ented a miserable appearance. 

These findings are thought to show that animals such as rats and guinea 
pigs on a normal diet providing an abundance of vitamin A are capable of 
handling for a long time massive doses of vitamin A, after which the limits of 
tolerance are exceeded. Doses considerably lower, but yet 100 times larger 
than the normal dose, are well tolerated. 

The infinence of massive doses of vitamin A on depleted animals [trans. 
title], A. Chevallisb, L. Cornel, and P. Chabbb {Compt. Bend. 8oo. Biol. 

126616—35 10 
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[Paris'}, 115 [1934), No. 5, pp. 543, The feeding experiments noted 

above were repeated with rats which had shown the first signs of depletion of 
their vitamin A reserves. On the smaller dose of the vitamin A concentrate 
growth was rapid, with recovery from the symptoms of deficiency, but on the 
massive dose the symptoms of deficiency became greatly aggravated and death 
followed in from 3 to 4 weeks. Guinea pigs were fed a vitamin A-f ree diet 
supplemented from the start with 400 mg per day of the vitamin A concentrate. 
The flrtimflig began to lose weight almost immediately and died in from 15 to 
16 days with signs of intestinal hemorrhages and with marked loss in fur. 
Controls on the basal diet lacking in vitamin A died with similar symptoms but 
after a much longer time, from 30 to 35 days. 

These findings are thought to show that tolerance to massive doses of 
vitamin A is considerably diminished in animals subsisting on a diet com- 
pletely deficient in the vitamin, or at least one completely lacking In green 
vegetables. 

The transformation of carotene into vitamin A in the human body 
Ltrans. title], W. V. Deegalski {Ztschr. VitaniUiforsch., 3 (1934), No. 1, pp. 
37-7^, figs. 2). — ^An extensive review of the literature on the subject is followed 
by the report of studies by the author on the carotene content of the blood of 
human subjects during the course of experimental carolenemia induced by the 
ingestion of considerable amounts of carrot juice and eggs, and on the vitamin 
A content, as determined biologically, of various organs, secretions, and excre- 
tions in human subjects. 

The carotene content of human blood wras found to vary widely. In subjects 
showing no carotene, or only traces, before the ingestion of large amounts, 
there was quite a time lag before the appearance of significant amounts in the 
blood. The highest concentration reached was 0.27 mg percent. Negative 
results for vitamin A were obtained with the cerebrospinal fluid, perspiration, 
semen, bile, feces, and urine and slightly positive results with the ascitic 
fluid. 

The author concludes that after the body’s need for vitamin A has been met 
the excess is not excreted as such, but is broken down. This breakdown of 
vitamin A is thought to take place chiefly in the liver. 

Nearly 300 references to the literature are given. 

The biological activity of some carotene preparations, H. N. Houmes, 
K. CoEBET, H. Cassidy, C. K. Metes, and S. 1. Jacobs (Jour. Nutr., 7 (1934), 
No. 3, pp. S21-329, fig, 1). — ^The feasibility of administering carotene as a 
source of vitamin A adsorbed on silica gel, norite carbon, and alumina was 
tested by using these adsorbates in curative tests on vitamin A-defident rats. 

The best results were obtained with the alumina adsorbates containing rda- 
tively large amounts of carotene. The silica gel and norite carbon adsorbates 
were ineffective. That this was due not entirely to the inability of the rats to 
utilize the carotene thus adsorbed, but rather to destruction of the activity of 
the carotene on adsorption by these reagents, was demonstrated in feeding 
tests with carotene adsorbed from the various adsorbing agents. The carotene 
removed from alumina had lost none, that from silica gel some, and that from 
norite carbon all of its biological activity. 

Some evidence was presented indicating that the rat does not utilize all 
of the carotene fed w^hether the amount be small or large. 

The fate of carotene introdnced into the circulation, J, C. Dbummoed, 
H. P. Gieding, and K. J. Macwaltee (Jour. Physiol., 82 (1934), No. 1, pp, 75- 
73). — ^In continuation of attempts to determine the fate of carotene in the 
animal body (E. S. R., 72, p. 280), carotene was introduced into the dicula- 
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tion of cats in the form ot a colloidal suspension in ater of a concentration of 
10 mg per 100 cc. The infusion was made into the internal saphenous vein at 
the rate of about 1 cc per minute. At intervals during the infusion, samples 
of blood Tv ere withdrawn from the carotid cannula, and finally the animals were 
bled to death and the main bulk of the blood and various organs were examined 
quantitatively for carotene. 

No trace of carotene could be detected in any of the blood samples, and of 
tlie organs examined only the liver, lungs, and spleen contained measurable 
quantities, with the liver containing by far the largest amount. The total 
lecover^ in the 5 animals ranged from 82.6 to 87.6 percent. Gross sections ot 
the liver cut by a Valentine knife immediately after removal from the bodj 
showed on microscopic examination that granules of deeply colored material 
were present in Kupfier ceUs, chiefly at the periphery of the lobules. This 
is thought to be convincing evidence that the reticulo-endothelial system 
operates to absorb the particles of the pigment from the circulation. 

The effect of vitamin A deficiency on the concentration of the blood 
lipids of albino rats, M. E. Smith {Jour, Kutr., 8 {1984), A’o. 6, pp. 675-68't; 
al)s. tfb A7'kansas Sta. Bui. 312 {193 i), pp. 39, 40).— Ten groups of three litter 
mate rats each were fed a noimal diet ad libitum, a vitamin A-deficient diet, 
and a normal diet limited in quantity to that consumed by the litter mate on 
the vitamin A-deficient diet, respectively. Blood samples taken at intervals 
until the vitamin A-deficient animals were dying were analyzed for fatty adds, 
cholesterol, and lecithin. 

The concentration of all of these constituents was significantly hi^er in the 
vitamin A-deficient animals than in the controls until the next to the last 
bleeding, when the lecithin remained high in the A-deficient animals, but the 
other values dropped below those of the controls. At the final bleeding the 
blood cholesterol and fatty acids were highest in the calorie control, and all 
three values for the A-deficient animals showed a dedded drop. 

In the females comified cells were evident in vaginal smears from 7 to 15 
days before the appearance of ophthalmia. 

Can the evolution of avitaminosis A be influenced by the nature and 
quantity of protein in the basal diet? L. Eaivdoin and S. Queuil le {Oompt 
Rend. Acad. Soi. [Paris], 198 {1934), 22, pp. 1942-1944, figs. 2).— A com- 

parison is first reported of the effect upon rats of three basal vitamin A-free 
diets: (1) The diet ordinarily used in the authors’ laboratory, consisting of 
meat peptone 17, dried brewery yeast 3.5, dextrin 63.5, peanut oil 12, and salt 
mixture 4 parts, (2) the same meat diet with the peptone replaced by an equal 
amount of casein, and (3) a similar diet in whidh IS percent of dried yeast 
was the sole source of protein. 

In all three groups of rats the avitaminosis followed the same course, 
xerophthalmia and loss of weight occurring about 25 days after the beguoning 
of the experiment. 

In two series of esqperiments, comparisons were made of casein at levels of 
17, 27, and 37 percent of the diet, the casein being untreated in one series and 
washed with acetic acid in the other. On the two higher levels of either form 
of casein xerophthalmia was not prevented, but loss of weight was retarded 
and the survival period prolonged. This is attributed not to possible traces of 
vitamin A in the casein, but to the presence of an unknown factor or the pos- 
sibility that in the presence of large proportions of casein only relatively 
small quantities of vitamin A are needed. 

Do carbohydrates favor the evolution of experimental xerophthal- 
mia? [trans. titlel, G. MouniquAcm and P. Chaix {Compt. Bend. Soe. Biol. 
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carbohydrate in a vitamin A-deficient diet were found to have no effect upon 
the time of onset of symptoms of xerophthalmia in young rats subjected to 
the deficient diet at the age of 30 days. 

The international standard of vitamin Bi: Determination of the exact 
value of its biological activity with the adult pigeon as the experimental 
animal [trans. title], L. Randoin iBuh 8oc. Cliim, BioL, 16 (1934) t 2^0. 3, 
pp. 44O-447, figs, 5), — In standardizing the author’s physiological vitamin 
unit against the international standard, the preventive technic with adult pi- 
geons was adopted as the most satisfactory method. The importance is empha- 
sized of using a basal ration complete except for the B vitamins instead of 
polished rice in pigeon tests. The ration used consisted of casein 6 percent, 
fibrin 5, egg albumin 5, butterfat 4, and dextrin 06 (all purified), Osborne and 
Mendel salt mixture 4, agar 8, and filter paper 2 percent. The minimum dos- 
age of the international standaid was established as 75 mg, corresponding to 
7.5 international units. 

Attention is called to the fact that the standard contains nonnegligible 
amounts of vitamins Bs and Bs, which may not be present in the same propor- 
tions in other materials. 

Further investigations eouoerning the new vitamin B growth-promoting 
factor for rats found in whole wheat, N. H-vixiday (Jour, Biol, Chem,^ 106 
(1934), Xo. 1, pp. 29-40, figs. 3). — In this investigation at the Michigan Experi- 
ment Station, the author, with the assistance of L. Dennett, prepared a crys- 
talline concentrate of the new factor previously demonstrated in whole wheat 
(B. S. R., 6U, p. 152) and compared its physical, chemical, and physiological 
properties with the vitamin B4 of Reader (B. S. R., 64, p. 195). After testing 
various fractions of wheat, bran was selected as the material to use in the 
fractionation, as It was lower than the germ in vitamin B potency but contained 
nearly as much of the new factor. Ether, dilute alcohol, and dilute acid were 
all tested as solvents for preparing an extract for fractionation. Ether re- 
moved very little of the factor and 50 percent alcohol yielded a very gummy 
extract. The most satisfactory results were obtained by shaking bran for 2 hr. 
with acidified water at about pH 4 in the proportion of 1 kg of bran to 8 1 of 
water. In preparing the concentrate from this extract, the method of Peters 
and associates was followed with slight modification (E. S. R., 70, p. 153). 
Minor changes were also made in the author’s technic for testing for vitamin B4. 

A crystalline product was obtained which in many respects showed close 
similarity to vitamin B4 but differed from it in too many respects to warrant 
definite conclusions as to the identity of the two factors. The possibility is 
suggested that the differences may be due to the fact that one or the other of 
the two products may be associated with impurities or contaminating substances. 

The effect of a deficiency of vitamin B upon the central and peripheral 
nervous systems of the rat, C. O. Pbickett {Amer. Jour. Physiol., 107 (1934), 
Xo, 2, pp. 459-470, figs, 9). — ^This contribution from the Alabama Experiment 
Station reports studies of the nervous tissues of rats on diets free from vita- 
min B but containing adequate amounts of vitamin G. The observations in- 
clude symptomatology, gross findings, and microscopic findings in the peripheral 
and central nervous systems. 

Contrary to several observations in the literature, vitamin B was found to 
produce no characteristic changes in the peripheral nervous system but to pro- 
duce very definite changes in the central nervous system. These consisted first 
of disseminated foci of hemorrhage or intense congestion, followed by c^ular 
damage varying in degree with the length of time the animal was left on experi- 
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ment. Of the areas most consistently affected, several are the centers for the 
pquilibritory control of the muscles and another is concerned with the trans- 
mission of gustatory impulses from the tongue. The author is of the opinion 
that these symptoms are not the result of actual structural change in the nerve 
cells, but simply locate the functional disturbances which produce the symptoms 
of vitamin B deficiency. 

Hyperthyroidism and nutrition. — ^I, Vitamin B and thyroxin, B. ScTtE 
and M. E. Smith {Jovr, Nutr., 7 {1934), ^o. 5, pp. 547-555, fiffs. 8; aJ)S, in 
Arkansas 8ta. Bnl. 312 {193 i), pp. 7, S, 3S). — In this contribution from the 
Arkansas Experiment Station, it is shown that vitamin B exerts a protective 
influence against experimental hyperthyroidism in rats. 

"The fact that in experimental hyperthyroidism protection can be afforded 
by a highly concentrated vitamin B preparation would suggest that oral or 
preferably parenteral administrations of potent standardized vitamin B concen- 
trate may be indicated in toxic goiter, particularly in nonoperative cases. This 
is, however, a problem for the clinician to solve.” 

The vitamin C content of human tissues, M. Y vvorsky, P. Aemadex, and 
C. G. King {Jow\ Biol. Clienu, 106 (193)). Xo. 2, pp. o2/)-52S).— Using the 
method of direct titration previously described (B. S. R., 71, p. 137), the authors 
have determined the distribution of vitamin C in human tissues obtained in 
67 hospital autopsies. The results, which are tabulated by age groups and by 
typical variations for different tissues, show the following order of decreasing 
concentration: "Adrenal, brain, pancreas, liver, spleen, kidney, lung, heart, 
muscle. In the younger aae groups the thymus content was about as high as 
that of the pancreas. The average values ranged from about D.55 mg per gram 
for adrenal tissue down to about 0.04 mg for heart tissue. Individual cases 
varied from approximately 3 times higher than the average down to less than 
one-tenth the average values. The average for each of the tissues from those 
under 10 yr. of age was distinctly higher than tho^e over 10 yr. of age. 
Approximately 20 percent of the cases gave evidence of a condition of latent 
scurvy.” 

The vitamin O content of human tissues (Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 103 
(1934), No. 21, pp. 1626, 1627). — ^Editorial comment on the study noted above. 

Formation of intercellular substance by the administration of ascorbic 
acid (vitamin 0) in experimental scorbutus, V. Menkin, S. B. Wolbach, 
and M. F. Menkin {Amer. Jour. Path.. 10 (193)). Xo. 5, pp. 569-576, pis. 3 ). — 
The earlier experiments of Wolbach and Howe (E. S. R., 55, p. 3SS) have been 
repeated, using crystalline ascorbic ai*id in place of orange Juice with identical 
results as regards the histological repair of intercellular substance observed 
in sections of the costochondral Junctions and incisor teeth. 

These findings furnish additional evidence that ascorbic acid is identical with 
vitamin C, and indicate that the deposition of intercellular substance is con- 
trolled by this relatively simple chemical substance. The possible mechanism 
<»f the reaction is discussed with reference to recent literature dealing with the 
function of ascorbic add as an activator of enzyme action. 

In the course of preparing crystalline ascorbic acid from lemon Juice by the 
method of King and his coworkers (E. S. R., 69, p. 774), certain precautions 
were found essential. In the final step of the extraction, crystallization of the 
ascorbic acid was found more effective when the material was kept at —20'* 0. 
for several days. It was also found that losses in potency during the isolation 
process could be largely prevented by bubbling COa through the material during 
the various evaporations in vacuo. 
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Ascorbic acid (vitamin 0) and intoxications [trans. title], E. £Lvju)r 
iroinpf. Rend. Acad. f^cL [Paris}, 199 (1934), Xo. 13, pp. 618-620) .—The adre- 
nal capsules of 18 guinea pigs which had died of diphtheritic intoxication were 
found to resemble those of scorbutic i*uinea pias in their les«sened reaction to 
v-ilver nitrate. Mice which had proved refractory to from 1 to 10 lethal doses 
for guinea pigs of diphtheria toxin were killed on the fourth day and their 
adrenal capsules tested with silver nitrate with positive results. 

Guinea pigs were Injected with diphtheria toxin and then treated by subcu- 
taneous or intraperitoneal injection of ascorbic acid neutral to litmus, together 
with 10 mg by mouth. This was followed once or twice in the next 6 or 8 
days by from 15 to 20 mg ascorbic acid by mouth. Controls receiving no 
ascorbic acid were dead in from 4 to 10 days, but the majority of the animals 
receiving the acid survived. These showed massive induration and scarring 
at the site of the injection, suggesting that the ascorbic acid neutralized the 
toxin locally. 

It is also noted that ascorbic acid in amounts of 10 mg per lethal dose of 
diphtheria toxin neutralized in vitro after an hour’s contact two lethal doses 
of the toxin, and that in mice which had succumbed to infection by mouth with 
Bacillus typihi munum the adrenal cortex contained no ascorbic acid. 

These observations, although admittedly incomplete, are thought to indicate 
that ascorbic acid has a protective role in the resistance toward a certain number 
of infections and intoxications, particularly those which cause lesions of the 
adrenal cortex and gastro-intestinal tract. 

Human daily requirements of dietary ascorbic acid, G. Gothiin (Katwr 
[London}, 1S4 (1934), Xo. 3389, pp. 569, 570 ). — It is noted briefly that through 
a comparison of the minimum amount of antiscorbutic required by a guinea 
pig for protection asrainst microscopic alterations in the teeth and the mini- 
mum amount required by man to prevent preseorbutic reduction in the strength 
of the cutaneous capillaries, it has been established that an adult weighing 60 
kg requires a daily dose of an antiscorbutic (orange juice) from 14 to 20 
times as large as a guinea pig weighing % ksc. These observations have been 
used to establish indirectly the human daily requirement of ascorbic acid by 
feeding guinea pigs graded doses of ascorbic acid, increasing regularly by 35 
percent from 0.4 to 6 mg daily. 

At the end of the exx>erimental period of 50 days, it was found that the 
minimum quantity of ascorbic acid capable of preventing microscopic altera- 
tions of the teeth was 1.33 mg and the minimum quantity necessary to prevent 
macroscopic scorbutic changes 0.5 mg. From these results it is estimated that 
the smallest daily dose of ascorbic acid which will protect a 60-kg man against 
the slightest reduction in capillary strerirth is from 19 to 27 mg. 

Disturbances of reproduction and ovarian changes in the guinea-pig in 
relation to vitamin C deficiency, M. M. Kbameb, M. T. Habman, and A. K. 
Rrux (Amer. Jour. Physiol. 106 (1933), Xo. 3, pp. 611-622, pis. 2).-— In this 
investigation at the Kansas Experiment Station, female guinea pigs fed the 
Sherman, LaMer, and Campbell vitamin 0-free diet supplemented with 1, 3, 
or 5 cc of orange juice or tomato juice failed to give birth to living young. 
The pregnancies were fewer than normal, and none occurred -when less than 
3 cc of either orange juice or tomato juice was fed daily. Abortions or resorp- 
tions occurred whether pregnancy had taken place before or after the animals 
were placed on the experiment. •• The ovaries of these animgis s varied from 
the normal in that there was a degeneration of the Graafian follicles and a lack 
of normal development of new Graafian follicles. In the extreme cases of the 
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degeneration of the GraaRan follicle there was neither a discus proligerus nor 
a stratum granulosum.” 

Practical scorbutic diet No. 3 from roUed oats and dried milk [trans. 
title], V. Demole (ZtscJir, VifaminforscJi., 3 (1934), 2. pp. 89-91; Fr., Eng. 

ahs., pp. 90, 91). — ^The basal scorbutic diet for guinea pigs described consists 
of rolled oats 2 kg, dried whole milk previously heated to 3120" C. for 2 hr. 1 
kg, and the whites of 6 eggs, the whole made into a paste with water, formed 
into cakes of about 5 cm diameter, and baked for from 20 to 25 min. on a tin 
greased with olive oil. In addition to the cakes, which are said to be relished by 
guinea pigs, from 0.1 to 0.2 cc of cod-liver oil is administered twice a week. 
The animals are said to be ready for the test in from 10 to 16 days. Negative 
controls die in from 3 to 4 weeks, and positive controls grow at a normal 
rate on the diet supplemented with 1.5 cc of fresh orange juice or 1 cc of a 1 
percent solution of ascorbic acid. 

The international standard of vitaniin D: Determination of the exact 
value of its biological activity [trans. title], L. Randoin (Bui. Soc. Chim. 
Biol., 16 (1934), No. 3, pp. 4^8-409, pis. 2, figs. 2). — ^The provisional international 
vitamin D standard of irradiated ergosterol in oil was found to cure rickets 
in rats on the rachitic diet of Random and Lecoq (E. S. R., 60, p. 1971 in from 
10 to 12 days in doses of O .07 or 5 units. The minimal curative dose of any 
material, according to the author’s technic, is thus established as 5 international 
units. 

The technic of preparing the basal diet and conducting the tests is described 
in detail, and attention is called to the importance of conducting the tests 
simultaneously on several lots of animals of the same weight with a perfectly 
homogeneous diet of constant composition and under experimental conditions 
maintained as uniform as possible. It is considered to be equally necessary 
to use control animals and to make comparative tests by the curative and 
preventive methods. In the X-ray examinations photographs were taken of 
the tail as well as the tibia. The calcification of the coccygeal vertebrae on 
unsupplemented and vitamin D-supplemented rachitic diets is thought to fur- 
nish as interesting and precise results as that of the bones. 

Occurrence of antirachitic vitamin in green plants, 0. Rygh (Nature 
[Lcnido??], 133 (1984)^ No. 3355, p. 235). — ^It is reported brlefiy that meadow 
hay grown in southern Norway during an exceptionally sunny season and 
rapidly dried by a special quick-drying process brought about satisfaetoiy cure 
of rickets in rats following the method of Poulsson and Lovenskiold (B. S. E., 59, 
p. 293) in daily doses of 4 mg of an ether extract. The extract thus corresponds 
in potency to a high grade cod-liver oil and represents a value of 11 units 
( Oslo) of vitamin D per gram of the hay powder. 

Of the unsaponifiable fraction of the ether extract, 20 mg was required to 
produce the same effect as 4 mg of the whole extract- This is thought to show 
that the vitamin D in the hay and presumably in green plants in general ha& 
the same characteristics as described by Kon and Booth (B. S. R., 71, p. 685) 
for butter, rather than those of cod-liver oil. 

The third vitamin D, 0. Rygh (Nature {London'], 133 (1934)9 No. S36B. 
p. 333). — In extension of the study noted above, the saponifiable fraction of the 
ether extract of butter or hay was treated with a small excess of acetic acid 
and the free fatty acids were taken up with ether and isolated. “ It was then 
found that the missing four-fifths of the original vitamin D were among the 
free fatty acids. Thus with alkali it gives a water-soluble substance; deprived 
of alkali, it is again soluble in ether.” 
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On shaking melted butterfat (dried with sodium sulfate) with a like amouni 
of warm ethyl alcohol. 4 percent of the butterfat dissolved in the alcohol. This 
fraction was acthe in curative daily doses of 20 mg, showing it to be 15 times 
as active as the original butter. The unsaponifiable matter remaining after 
two saponifications was found to contain about one-fiftli, and the saponifiable 
fraction four-fifths of the vitamin. A similar distribution of the vitamin in 
the unsaponifiable and saponifiable fractions was obtained with the ether 
extract of meadow hay and also with cow’s liver, while with the ether extract 
of human liver two-thirds of the vitamin was found in the unsaponifiable 
matter and only one-third in the free fatty acid fraction. 

The third vitamin D [trans. title], O. Rygh (Zhc1it\ Vitaminf orach,, 3 
(1934), Ko. 3, pp. 164-167; Eng., Ger. aba, pp. 166, 167).— This paper is essen- 
tially noted above. The author suggests that the third form of vitamin D be 
designated vitamin Dc. 

Bemonstration of the existence of two forms of vitamin B in fish liver 
oils, C. E. Bills, O. N. Massengale, and M. Imboden (Science, 80 (1934), 
No. 2086, p. 596). — ^The authors note briefly that fish oils differ qualitatively, 
as well as quantitatively, in their vitamin D content as determined by administer- 
ing to chickens equivalent amounts for rats of the oils under comparison. 
Halibut-liver oil and cod-liver oil, rat unit for rat unit, were found not to 
differ appreciably, but the liver oil of the bluefin tuna (Thunnns tliynnws), 
which contains on the average 40,000 international units of vitamin D per 
gram, proved to be only one-sixth as effective as cod-liver oil, rat unit for rat 
unit, when tested on chickens. The unsaponifiable fraction was likewise 
found to be one-seventh as effective as the unsaponifiable fraction of cod-liver oil 

** The effectiveness ratio, which was thus found to be 1 : 6 or 1 : 7, is several 
times greater than the probable error of the assays. One must, therefore, con- 
clude that the vitamin D of bluefin tuna-liver oil and the vitamin D of cod- 
liver oil are different substances (or different mixtures of substances), one rat 
unit of the former having only 15 percent of the antirachitic effectiveness of one 
rat unit of the latter for the chicken.” 

Vitamin B in cacao shell, A. Knapp and K. H. Cowabd (Analyst, 59 
(1934) j A"o. 700, pp. 474-478, figs. 2). — ^This study was undertaken following 
the discovery of vitamin D in the cacao bean (E. S. R., 69, p. 310). A sample 
of shells from fermented Gold Coast (Africa) beans was found to contain 28 
international units of vitamin D per gram. It is noted that this value is ex- 
ceptionally high for a vegetable product, and the question is raised as to 
whether or not vitamin D is produced by exposure to the sun during the drying 
of other fat-containing products such copra, coffee, spice, oil-bearing seeds, 
and nuts. 

Vitamins in canned foods. — XIV, Calcium and vitamin B in foods, 
E. F. Kohman. N. H. Sanborn. W. H. Eddy, and 0. Z. Gubin (InOus. and Engin. 
Chem., 26 (1934^, Vo. 7, pp. 758-761, figs. 2). — ^This continuation of the series 
of papers noted previously (E. S. R., 69, p. 019) reports an extension of the 
eleventh study of the series (E. S. R,, 67, p. 490), with emphasis on the ques- 
tion of the presence of vitamin D in ordinary foods. The authors conclude 
that ordinary foods contain significant amonnts of vitamin D, and that the 
more satisfactory results which they have obtained in feeding mixtures of 
canned than of raw foods to rats through successive generations may he ex- 
plained as due largely to the greater avaUability in the former of a limited 
caldmn supply. 

The provitamin D of cholesterol. — I, The antirachitic efficacy of irradi- 
ated cholesterol, J. Waddell (Jovt. Biol. Chem., 105 (1934), Vo. 4, pp. 711- 
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739). — ^Following a brief review of the literature reporting anomalous results 
in the effectiveness of irradiated ergosterol and other antirachitic agents such 
as cod-liver oil in the cure of rachitic manifestations in certain secies, data 
obtained over a considerable period of time in an investigation of the nature 
of the constituent of cholesterol which may be activated antirachitically are 
reported. These data, in the opinion of the author, constitute convincing evi- 
dence that the provitamin constituent of cholesterol is a substance different 
trom ergosterol. The materials tested Included irradiated crude cholesterol, 
irradiated pure cholesterol, fractions from repeated irradiation of pure choles- 
terol, and irradiated misitures of cholesterol and ergosterol. In all cases the 
material \Nas lirst tested on rats and then on chicks. Only the data on chicks 
are reported in detail. 

Irradiated cholesterol proved more efficacious in pre\entlng rachitic symp- 
toms in chicks than an equivalent number ot units of irradiated ergosterol and 
as effective as the vitamin D of cod-liver oil. 

The author discusses the significance of these findings in interpreting many 
pre\iouslj reported results and in suggesting further investigations. 

The effects of moderate doses of viosterol and of parathyroid extract 
upon rats, A. F. Morgan, L. Kimmel K. Thoacas, and Z. Samisch {Jour, 
Biol. Chem., 106 {1934) ^ PP* 531-o4l, fig- 7). — ^This paper reports a 

detailed study of the bones, soft tissues, and blood serum of young rats kept 
for about 6 weeks from weaning on a normal diet with varying and moderately 
excessive doses of viosterol and parathyroid extract fed together and separately. 
Calcium and phosphorus balances, determined at frequent intervals during the 
experimental period, are also reported. 

The retention of calcium, and to a lasser extent of phosphorus, was usually 
higher in the rats receiving viosterol (10 D) than in the controls on the same 
diet without viosterol. The parathyroid extract on the contrary increased 
the output of calcium and phosphorus, particularly in the group receiving 
\iosterol as well. 

Serum calcium and phosphorus were increased by parathyroid extract, and 
to a greater extent in the animals receiving viosterol as well, the increase 
being proportional to the amount of extract used. As great an effect was pro- 
duced by viosterol 10 D plus GO units of i»arathyroid extract as by viosterol 1,000 
D and 1,300 D alone. Both viosterol and parathyroid extract in increasing doses 
caused a progressive increase in the ash, calcium, and phosphorus content of 
the kidneys. On viosterol alone abnormal amounts of calcium and phosphorus 
were found in the kidneys, beginning with a dosage of 1,000 D. A dosage of 
4,000 D for 1 week caused de«ath, with a very high ash content of the kidney. 
^Similar results were obtained with viosterol 10 3D and from 80 to 100 units 
of parathyroid extract. It is suggested that death from overdosage of either 
the extract or viosterol may have been Clue to renal failure from calcification. 
“Attention might well be paid to this possibility in the clinical use of both 
parathyroid extract and viosterol.” The bones showed progressive loss of ash 
with increasing amounts of viosterol, 500 D to 2,000 D, but practically no loss 
with parathyroid treatment. 

“Thus viosterol and parathyroid extract have similar and additive effects 
upon serum, kidneys, and bones of animals fed the normal diet, but the cal- 
cification of kidneys is more marked in the parathyroid-treated and decalcifica- 
tion of bones more advanced in the viosterol-treated animals of similar serum 
composition.” 

An improved vitamin IS deficient diet for female rats, P. Schoori 
(Arch. N^erland. Physiol, Homme et Anim., 19 (1934), ‘Vo. 3, pp. 403-407, 
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fitfis. 5 ), — Compute •bterility iu female rats at the fii*st insemination in the 
fir^t generation was secured on a diet consisting of potato starch 100, techni- 
cal casern GO, technical dextrin 130, McCollum salt mixture 15, brewer’s yeast 20, 
cod-lher oil 2, and butler fat 13 iiarls. In the author’s opinion, this diet is 
more satisfactory as a basal diet for vitamin E studies than the standard 
diec of Evans and Burr (E. S. R., 3S, p. 595). Vaginal smear tests for sterility 
have been considered unnecessary, and are replaced by weighing the animals 
twice weekly, a loss of weight indicating resorption. Whether or not this 
ration produces sterility in male rats has not been determined fully, although 
there is indication that the male rats become sterile alter a longer period. 

Xhe sparing action of fat on vitamin G, H. M. E\A^s, S. Lepkovsky, and 
E. A. Mtjbphy {Jour. Biol. Chem., 101 {1934), ^o. 8, pp. 443-44'ff 6). — ^Data 

are summarized from a large number of rat feeding tests in which the per- 
centages of both dietary fat and vitamin G were varied in an effort to confirm 
previous evidence that fat does not exert the same sparing action for vitamin 
G as for vitamin B (E. S. R., 62, p. 203). 

** Variations occur in the growth obtained with and without fat when vitamin 
G is low or absent, but the results viewed broadly do not permit us to state 
that fat exerts a beneficial effect on diets in which vitamin G is low or absent 
when the requirements for other known dietary factors are satisfied.” It is 
noted, moreover, that in the absence of vitamin G fat often aggravates the 
symptoms of vitamin G deficiency. 

Xntrition in relation to disease {Nature ILondon], 134 {1934), ^o. 3389, 
pp. 557. 556). — ^Thls brief report of a symposium on nutrition in relation to 
disease, held at a joint meeting of the sections on physiology and agriculture 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science at its 1934 meeting 
in Aberdeen, Scotland, closes with the following statement : 

“ If indeed, disease due to faulty dietary should eventually prove to be as 
prevalent as these isolated and limited observations suggest, then there are 
ob^ious economic and political implications, especially at the present time, 
when we are moving toward a planned economic system under which the 
amount of certain foodstuffs coming on the market and the price at which thej 
may be retailed may be fixed for purely economic reasons. As a matter of 
fact, we have not sufficient data to warrant making an authoiltative state- 
ment on the subject. . . . The urgent need of the present time is large- 
bcale investigations over a number of years in different sections of the com- 
munity in order to obtain data which may be applicable to the populace as a 
whole.” 

Xntrition in relation to dental disease, H. E. Habvey (17. 8. Nacal Med 
Bill., 32 {1934), J, pp. 31S-322). — ^In this review emphasis is placed upon 
dental caries as an index of general malnutritiun or a metabolic disturbance. 
‘‘It so happens that dental caries may be the only visible evidence of nutri- 
tional imbalance, and it is only reasonable to suppose that other body tissues 
are also affected and hence less resistant to disease. The picture presented 
by the dental condition thus portrays to the critical observer the fundamental 
as to whether the body has been or is receiving a balanced nutrition without 
whidi abundant health and vigor do not exist.” 

[Disorders of metabolism] {Bui. N. T. Acad. Med., 2. ser., 10. {1934), 
Xo8. 1, pp. l&-3e, figs. 7; 8, pp. 52-94; S, pp. 103-150, figs. S; 5, pp. 269-319, 
figs. 5; 6, pp. 335-368, 369-S16, fig. 1; 7, pp. 389-444, figs. 4; 8 pp. 451-495, figs. 
1; 9, pp. 5S9-S7S, figs. 6; 11, pp. 643-655). — ^The lectures given at the Sixth an- 
nual Graduate Fortnight of the New York Academy of Medicine, October 23 to 
November 3, 1933, on the general subject Disorders of Metabolism, are as 
follows: 
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The Metabolism of Fever, with Special Deference to Diabetic Hyperpyrexia, 
by H. E. Himwicb (pp. lG-50) ; Metabolism in Hyperthyroidism and Hypo- 
thyroidism, by W. W. Palmer (pp. 52-04) ; Surgical Treatment of Hyper- 
thyroidism, by F. H. Lahey (pp. 05-Sl) ; ]Mineral Metabolism, by J. C. Aub 
(pp. 82-04) ; Acidosis and Alkalosis, by D. D. Van Slyke (pp. 103-137) ; Dehy- 
dration and Medical Shock, by D. W. Atcliley (pp. 138-150) ; Fluid Distri- 
bution and Edema, by A. A. Weech (pp. 260-2SS) ; Congenital Anomalies of 
Metabolism with Special Deference to Cystinnria and Myopathies, by E. Brand 
(pp. 28^05); Gout, by L. Lichtwitz (pp. 306-319); Dietary Trends, by 
K. T. Woodyatt (pp. 335-346) ; Diabetes in Children, by P. White (pp. 347- 
357) ; Considerations Bearing on the Successful Treatment of Diabetes Melli 
tus, by J. R. Scott (pp. 358-362) ; Treatment of Diabetic Coma, by H. O. 
Mosenthal (pp. 363-368) ; The Treatment of Diabetes with Diets Normal in 
Cai*bohydrale and Low in Fat, by H. D. Geyelin (pp. 369-376) ; Clinical and 
Biologic Considerations of Obesity and Certain Allied Conditions, by A. A. 
Epstein (pp. 389-414) ; A Critical Estimate of the Value of Laboratory Pro- 
cedures in Disorders of Metabolism, by J. P. Peters (pp. 415-444) ; General 
Review of Our Present Knowledge of the Vitamins, by H. C. Sheiman (pp. 
457-470) ; The Effects of Moderate Deficiency of Vitamins, by S. W. Clausen 
(pp. 471-482) ; Non-Diabetic Ketosis in Children, by O. M. Scbloss (pp. 483- 
495) ; Hypei’parathsu-oidism and Its Relationship to Diseases of Bone, by 
H. L. Jaflfe (pp. 539-652) ; Metabolic Disturbances in Relation to the Teeth, 
by C. F. B6decker (pp. 533-573) ; and The Applied Physiology of the Gastro- 
intestinal Innervation, by A. 0. Ivy (pp. 643-655). 

Food allergy in its relation to gastro-intestinal disorders, J. Fsieden- 
vvALD and S. Mobbison (Amcr, Jour. Digest. Diseases and TJutr., 1 (193-i), 
No. 9, pp. 100-108).— A brief summary of types of food allergy is followed by a 
iliscussion of the symptomatology, diagnosis, and treatment of the gastro-intesti- 
nal type, with illustrations from 20 proven cases selected from the authors’ 
practice. Bi^t condensed case reports are included, representing as many 
different manifestations of gastro-intestinal allergy. It is noted that food al- 
lergy may be not only the direct cause of many abdominal symptoms but also 
the indirect or precipitating cause of definite digestive diseases. 

The anaemias and their treatment, L. J. Wms (Lancet {London}, 1984, 
II, No. J7, pp. 919-921).— In this paper, which opened a discussion on this 
subject at a meeting of the Medical Society of London on October 22, 1934, the 
author emphasizes three general principles, which, in his opinion, form the 
basis of present knowledge of anemias and tbeir treatment. These are (1) the 
conception of anemia as due to disturbance in the maturation of the red blood 
cells, (2) the conception that such a disturbance may be produced by a defective 
supply of hematinic factors to the bone marrow, and (3) the conception of con- 
ditioned deficiencies. Examples are given of factors inhibiting the maturation 
t»f erythrocytes through preventing the utilization of raw materials, including 
infection, metastases, and ingestion of radium salts. 

Factors inhibiting the maturation of leucocytes are also discussed on account 
of the increasing frequency of agranulocytosis and the discovery of the favor- 
able effect of nucleotides in checking the loss of leucocytes, which is the pria- 
cipal feature of the disease. In conclusion the author makes the following 
comments: 

“ Liver and nucleotide, which are so essential to the normal devdopment of 
the blood cells, appear to be harmless in excess and cannot be used to produce 
erythremia and leukemia. It is apparent, however, that we are steadily gaining 
knowledge of the factors which control the growth of tissues, and the advances 
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in hematology can be paralleled by the contemporaneous discovery of simple 
chemical substances among the vitamins and the endocrines which powerfully 
influence the growth and development of tissues. There are few places in 
which the relation between nutrient factors and orderly tissue development can 
be seen so clearly as in the hemopoietic system, and the general principles which 
have been established there may prove to have a wider application.” 

An anemia caused by deaminized casein, A. G. Hogan and W. S. Ritchie 
{Jour. Biol. Cliem., 107 (1934), ^o. 1, pp. 179-189, flfjs. In this contribu- 
tion from the Missouri Experiment Station, evidence is presented that deamin 
iaed casein fed to rats as the sole source of protein causes not only a decline 
in weight with early death, but a type of anemia which cannot be prevented 
by supplementing the deaminized casein with gelatin or gliadin but is completely 
prevented by combining it with untreated casein. A small percentage of the 
animals also developed a severe arthritis. Of two hypotheses suggested in 
explanation of the anemia (1; that deaminized casein contains something which 
causes anemia and (2) that it lacks something which is normally required to 
prevent anemia, the first has been adopted tentatively as the more plausible 
from the known facts. 

The diagnosis and treatment of the iron-deficiency anemias, F. H. 
Bbthell, S. M. Goldhameb, R. Isaacs, and 0. 0. Stubgis (Jour. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., 103 (1934), ^ 0 . 11, pp. 797-802, fiys. 6*). — ^This paper deals with the 
contributing causes, symptoms, diagnostic features, and treatment ot hypo- 
cliromic (iron deficiency! anemia. This type of anemia is shown to result from 
lack of sufficient a\ailable iron for hemoglobin formation! “Such a lack may 
be induced by (1) depletion of the iron reserves from continued blood loss, (2 ) 
inadequate intake of food iron, and (8) improper absorption of the element 
from the alimentary tract and, as a rare possibility, (4) from inability to 
utilize available iron.” 

Tabulated results are given, shovring the effects of treatment with simple iron 
preparations (ferrum reductum, 1.5 g daily, or ferric ammonium citrate, 4 g 
daily) of 42 cases of iron-deficiency anemia, including 28 with achlorhydria. 

The presence or absence of appreciable amounts of copper in the diet had no 
effect on the response to iron medication, suggesting that in the treatment ot 
the usual type of iron-deficiency anemia no advantage is gained by including 
copper in therapeutic preparations of iron. 

The relation of gastrectomy to anemia, A. 0. Ivy, O. Richtee, A. F. Meyee, 
and H. Geeengabd (Amtr. Jour. Digebt. Diseabes and yutr., 1 (1934), No. 2, 
pp. 116-119). — Observations that dugs which have undergone gastrectomy do 
not develop pernicious anemia led to the trial of desiccated canine stomach, 
liver extracts, and whole liver in the treatment of pernicious anemia. 

The desiccated canine stomach preparation proved to be less than one-half 
as effective as desiccated whole stomach of swine (ventriculin), canine liver 
extracts for parenteral administi-ation less than one-fourth as potent as hog, 
bovine, or equine liver extracts, and canine liver administered orally only about 
one-half as potent as bovine liver. In discussing the significance of these observa- 
tions, it is pointed out that “(1) either tlie ‘ intrinsic factor ’ of Castle is present 
in the intestine, or the potent antipemicious anemia substance is manufactured 
in the intestine as well as the stomach, or (2) the dog, rat, and pig are so bio- 
logically constituted that they do not develop the blood picture of pernicious 
anemia, or (3) other factors than a deficiency of the * intrinsic factor * of Castle 
are concerned in the etiology of pernicious anemia.” 

Liver therapy for pemiciotis anemia, W. P. Muephy (Science, 80 (1934), 
Ao. 2080, Sup., p. 8). — In this brief comment upon the work of O. R. Minot and 
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the author, attention is called to the average cost of the treatment of pernicious 
pnemia in various ways. The average amount of liver required by mouth is 
estimated to be about 11 lb. per month at an approximate cost of $5.50. The 
corresponding dosage of a potent liver extract by mouth is three doses daily at 
an approximate monthly cost of $1T. In comparison with these methods “t>£ 
treatment the development of an effective liver extract for intramuscular 
injection has made it possible to use only one injection a month and at a cost 
of only $1.20. In the author’s opinion, the already decreased death rate from 
pernicious anemia will be further reduced and there need be no deaths from 
this disease “ if each patient will continue to take regularly in some form an 
adequate amount of liver substance as prescribed by his physician. The amount 
of liver substance necessary must be determined on the basis of regular deter- 
minations of the number of red blood cells and the patient’s physical condition.’’ 

Lower fat diet in diabetes, J, H. B\bach {Amet\ Jour, Digest, Diseases antf 
Xutr., 1 (193^), No. 2, pp, 12!^, 125). — ^This is a discussion from the author’s 
experience of the advantages of low-fat higher-carbohydrate over high-fat lower- 
carbohydrate diets in the treatment of diabetes. The advantages noted include 
freedom from ketosis, increased glucose tolerance, decreased insulin dosage, 
lower cholesterol, and less trouble from various complications. 

TEXTILES AHL CSIOTHUTG 

Industrial fabrics, G. B. H.\ven (Neic York: Wellington Sear^ Co., 1934, 
pp, X+5S8, figs, 1161}). — ^Designed as a handbook for engineers, purchasing 
agents, and salesmen, and dealing especially with cotton fabrics, this volume 
discusses in successive chapters characteristics of cotton fiber, manufacturing 
processes, cotton yam, uses of industrial fabrics, organization and properties of 
industrial fabrics, laboratory design and practice, and specifications and test 
methods. 

An analysis of some white cotton fabidcs, M. E. Gbifjetth and E. 
TtrcKEB {Ohio Sta. Bimo. Bui. 172 (1935), pp. 22-25). — ^The fabrics analyzed 
included a sample of relatively high-priced and one of low-priced material of 
each of three different types — Oxfcffd doth of fancy basket weave construction, 
piqud of rib fabric weave, and crossbar dimity of fancy basket weave. In 
addition, two pieces of striped dimity of the same price were included. There 
was very little difference in the actual breaking and bursting strength of the 
same type of fabric of the different price levels, although the strength-weight 
factor representing the relationship of the warp and filling breaking strength 
to the weight of the fabric was slightly higher for the higher priced than for 
the lower priced fabrics. Both the higher priced Oxford cloth and piqu^ were 
more nearly uniform in strength than the corresponding lower priced samples. 

There was no apparent relation between the strength, weight, and thread 
count of the fabrics. The average warp strength was greater than the average 
filling strength. The piquds had the highest thread count and showed a better 
balance of yarn count and diameter for warp and filling yams than the other 
two materials. The piquds also had the highest breaking and bursting strength, 
followed by the Oxford cloth, and then by the dimities. 

"As judged by the uniformity of the fabrics in strength, the balance of yarns, 
and the amount of finishing materials used, price would seem to be only slight 
indication of the quality of these fabrics.” 

The deterioration of weighted silk under the conditions of acidity, 
alkalinity, and salinity to which fabrics are subjected in service and 
maintenancef R, Edgar (Imoa Sta. Bpi. 193 f, p. J5I),— Progress results are 
reported. 
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HOME MAHAGEMENT AND EaXTIFMENT 

[Household equipment studies at the loua Station] (loica Sfa, Rpl 
1934, pp. 149-151, fig- 1). — Procn^ess reports are given by L. J. Peet and L E. 
Satftc on the sterilization of tomato, grape, and apple juices and the cooking 
of fruits and vegetables by the passage of an electric current through the 
materials in the apparatus described previously (E. S. R., 67, p. 4931 and on 
the application of heat to cooking utensils of different materials, and by Peet on 
the care of meat in the household refrigerator. 

MISCELLAHEOITS 

Forty-sixth Annual Report [of Arkansas Station], 1934, D. T. Gray 
ET Ai» (Arkansas Sta. BuJ. 312 (1934), pp. S3). — ^The experimental work not 
previously abstracted is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

The Forty-seventh Annual Report of the Colorado Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, [1934]. E. P. Sandstex (Colorado Bta. Rpt 1934* PP- 28). — 
The experimental work not previously r^^f erred to is for Ihe most part noted 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Fourteenth Annual Report [of Georgia Coastal Plain Station, 1 933—34], 
S. H. Starr (Georgia Coastal Plain Sta. Bui. 24 (1934), PP- 115, figs. i21.— The 
experimental work not previously referred to, covering the IS-mo. period ended 
June 30, 1934. is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Report on agricultural research [of the Towa Station] for the year 
ending June 30, 1934, R. E. Buchan vx et al. (Iowa Sta. Rpt 1934, PP- 
192, figs. 22). — ^The experimental work not previously abstracted is for the most 
part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Forty-fifth Annual Report of the Keutucky Agricultural Experiment 
Station for the year 1932, H (Kentucky Sta. Rpt. 1932, pt 2, pp. [2]+5d2, 
figs. 68). — ^This contains reprints of Bulletins 326-336, all of which have been 
previously noted. 

A forward look: The Fortieth Annual Report of the Montana Agii- 
cultnral Experiment Station, [1933], P. B. Linrieed (Montana Sta. Rpt 
t933, pp. 50, fig. 1). — ^In this report the current agricultural situation is dis- 
cussed. and the opportunities and responsibilities of the station are outlined. A 
meteorological report for 1933 is included (pp. 46-49). 

Forty-seventh Annual Report of [Nebraska Station, 1933], [W. W. 
Bubb] (heOraska Sta. Rpt. 119331, pp. 45)* — ^The experimental work not pre- 
viously refeiTed to is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Forty-seventh Annual Report [of Cornell Station], 1934, 0. E. Ladd 
wr AL. ([Ncic Torki Cornell Sta. Rpt. 1934, PP- 149)- — ^The experimental work 
not previously referred to is for the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Forty-seventh Annual Report [of Pennsylvania Station], 1934, [R. L. 
VTattr et al.] (Pennmlrania Sta. But SOS (WSi), pp. 38, figs. J).— The experi- 
mental work not previously referred to is for the most part noted elsewhere in 
this issue. Meteorological data are also included. 

Forty-seventh Annual Report of the South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, [1934], H. W. Basse, G. H. Auel, et ai^ (South Carolina Sta. Rpt. 1934, 
pp. 149, figs. 28).— The experimental work not previously referred to is for 
the most part noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Agricultural investigations at the Belle Fourche (S. Dak.) Field Sta- 
tion, 1926-32, B. Attke, L. A. Hurst, and A. Osenbeug (U. 8. Dept. Agr., 
Tech. Bah 454 (1934), PP- 53, figs. 12). — The experimental work reported as 
carried on at this farm, located near Newell, S. Dak., Is for the most part noted 
elsewhere in this issue. Meteorolc^cal observations are also included. 



NOTES 


Kansas College and Station.— The State appropriations for the ensuing 
biennium aggregate $1,948,500, which is $0,200 less than for the biennium 
ending June 30, 1935. Reductions were made of S2o,000 for maintenance and 
$200 for salaries, with increases of $10,000 for veterinary research, $7,000 for 
the outlying experiment fields, and $2,000 for the substations. 

A Slate law recently enacted makes compulsory R. O. T. C. military training 
for aE male students in the freshman and sophomore years. 

F. TV. Atkeson, head of the department of dairy husbandry in the Idaho 
University and Station, has been appointed head of the department of dairy 
husbandry effective April 1. 

Kentucky Station. — Dr. Herbeit J. Metzger has been appointed assistant 
pathologist beginning March 1. 

Louisiana University. — ^The seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
institution was observed from April 4 to 13. Opening its doors on a site near 
Alexandria on January 2, 1860, as the Louisiana State Seminary of Learning 
and MEitary Academy under the superintendency of Gen. William Tecumseh 
Sherman, the institution was transferred in 1869 to Baton Rouge and acquired 
its present title in 1870 and was merged with the A. and M. College in 1877. 
Its growth in material equipment, enrollment, and influence has been very 
striking during the present century and particularly since 1930. Elaborate 
ceremonies characterized the Diamond Jubilee, including many conferences. 
April 13 was observed as Agricultural Day, with the principal address by 
Mr. Edward O’Neal, president of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Michigan Station. — ^James A. Neilson, re'iearch assistant in horticulture, 
died February 11 at the age of 54 yr. He was born in Canada and attended 
the Ontario Agricultural College and the Iowa State College. After a number 
of years of teaching and extension work in Canada, he came to Michigan in 
1929 as speciaEst in nut culture. He had been president of the Nut Growers’ 
Association, and is credited as largely responsible for the development of 
paraflGhi treatment for rose plants and other nursery studies. 

North Dakota College and Station. — ^Harry E. Ratcliffe, assistant professor 
of agricultural economics and assistant farm economist in the station, has been 
given leave of absence to accept an appointment in the Division of Coopera- 
tion, U. S. Farm Credit Administration. Norval O. Nerdahl has been appointed 
a special assistant in agricultural economics in the station in connection with 
the recently initiated regional project in agricultural planning. J. A. Munro, 
associate professor of economic entomology and entomologist, has been granted 
leave of absence in order to spend the summer on grasshopper control work in 
the State for the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Oregon College and Station. — Jame«^ Dryden, widely known for his success 
as a practical poultry breeder, died in Modesto, Calif., on February 5 foEowing 
an automobUe accident at the age of 71 yx. A native of Ontario, he was among 
the earliest employees of the Utah GoEege and Station, at first mainly in a 
clerical capacity and later in poultry management. His service in Oregon 
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covered the period from 1907 to 1930. He established the department of poultry 
husbandry and carried on extensive breeding studies from the point of view 
of practical egg production. He is credited with having developed the first 
hen to lay 300 eggs in a year under official supervision, as well as the first 
to Lay 1,000 eggs in a lifetime. He did much to stimulate the poultry industry 
on the Pacific coast, and The Rural yew Yorker quotes Hatclieru Tribune as 
follows : “ Dryden hens have wi>n egg-laying contests throughout the country, 
and Dryden strains are now spread over the map of the civilized world.” 

Washington College and Station. — ^To accommodate the regional erosion 
nursery for the Pacific Northwest and other forage and field crops work of 
the U. S. Dei»artment of Agriculture and the station, 160 acres of additional 
land have been purchased from an estate adjoining the college and station 
farm. 

Rex E. Willard, head of the department of farm management and agricul- 
tural economics but on leave since May lo, 1934, as regional director of the 
land policy section of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration for the 
Pacific Northwest, has re^^igned to remain in Federal work. 

West Virginia University and Station . — X record attendance for rer*ent 
>ears of 8S3 men and women marked the Twenty-se^ enth Annual Farm and 
Home Week. Five State farm organizations held their annual meetings in 
connection with this event. 

Dr. C. R. Orton, head of the department of biology and chairman of the 
station’s land use committee, has been designated a member of the State 
Planning Board. 

Dr. Thomas Clark Atkeson, associated with the university and station for 
many years, died March 26, at Columbia, Ala. He was born in West Virginia 
February 15, 1852, and educated in the West Virginia and Kentucky Universi- 
ties. From 1891 to 1893 he was professor of agriculture in the university, from 
1897 to 1011 dean of the College of Agriculture and professor of agriculture, 
and from 1911 to 1914 professor of animal husbandry. He also served as 
president of Morris Harvey College from 1803 to 1897. He was prominent in 
the Grange for many years and legislative representative of the National 
Grange in Washington, D. C., from 1918 to 1927. He was also a prolific writer 
of books and articles on agriculture and country life, including a Semicen- 
tennial History of the Patrons of Husbandry (1916). 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, — ^The forty-ninth 
convention of this association will be held in Washington, D. C., from November 
18 to 20, 1935. Following the general schedule of former jears the convention 
will open Monday morning, and its public sessions will clo^e Wednesday noon. 

Agricultural Section in International Congress for Scientific Manage- 
ment. — A note in f^fottish Journal of Aoririilturr states that in view of the 
increasing attention which is being given to the principles of management in 
agriculture, the Sixth International Congress for Scientific Management is to 
include a special section on this subject. The Congress is to be held in London 
from July 15 to 20. 

Second International Congress of Rural Engineering. — ^This Congress will 
be held in Madrid under the patronage of the Spanish Government from Sep- 
tember 26 to October 3, 1935. It wili be organized into four sections as follows : 
(1) Soil science, agricultural hydraulics, rural estate management, (2) rural 
construction, (3) agricultural machinery, uses of electricity in agriculture, and 
(4) scientific management of agricultural w’ork. The organization committee 
includes Miguel Echegaray, now agricultural attache of the Spanish Emba^ssy, 
Washington, D, C. 
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Acarids in tobacco storehouses, 670. 

Acarina, suborders and superfamilies, 214. 

Accounting, farm, see Farm accounts. 

Acetaldehyde production by tomatoes, 51. 

Acetonemia, acid-base balance during and 
after pregnancy, 692. 

Acid phosphate, see Superphosphates. 


Acids — 

amino, see Amino acids, 
fatty, see Patty acids, 
from smoke, soil-disturbing effect, 490. 
Acrdbasis caryae, see Pecan nut casebearer. 
Acrostemum hilariSt see Stinkbug, green. 
Actinomyoes — 
in milk. 683. 

necrophorus in calf diphtheria, studies. 
104, 257. 

necrophorus, notes, 106, 389 ; Wyo. 694. 
spp. from scabby potatoes, ^0. 

Acuaria anthuris, notes, 214. 

A&eUphocoris superhus, notes, 359. 

Adenine sulfate as source of vitamin Bi for 
growth, 585. 

Adhesives, spray tests with, Ky. 74. 

Adrenal cortex, antiscorbutic action, 782. 
Aedes mosquito plague, development, 217. 
Aegeria exiUosa, see Peach borer. 

Aegeria pictipes, see Peach borer, lesser. 
Acgilops and rye hybrids, seed setting, mor- 
phology, and fertility, 752. 

Aethaloohroa ashmoUana, biology, 658. 
Agalactia, contagious, of sheep and goats, 
causative organism, 840. 

Agglutinins, developments in study, 837. 
Agrarian reform in Bulgaria, 856. 
Agricultural — 

Adjustment Act — 

and established economic law, 
U.S.D.A. 118. 

com and hogs under, 267. 
corn-hog program, incidence of 
cost of. 123. 
cotton under, 407. 
dairy products under, 267. 
wheat under, 268. 

Adjustment Administration — 

Program Planning Division, 856. 
relation to agricultural economics 
extension work in South, 853. 
adjustment measured in progress to- 
ward parity prices, TJ.S.D.A. 123. 
adjustment program, international 
aspects, 707. 
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.^ricultural — Continued. 

and intercensal data, admin- 
istrative use, 853. 
cens'us enumerations, coming, 853. 
collesc education, aspects, 558. 
colleges, see Iowa, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, efc. 

colonization, see Land settlement 
commodities, assembling by retailers, 
1930 census data, 716. 
commodities, prices in England and 
Wales. 266. 

looperation in Hungary, 863. 
credit in Italy, 

credit, relation to branch banking, 713. I 
credit situation in light ol recent | 
developments, Okla. 401. 
credit, sources, [N.X.] Cornell 855. 
credits, report of Committee on Rural 
Appraising, 853. 

development of South Africa, signifi- 
cance, 708. 

directory, internatiunol. 275. 
economic literature, bibliography, 854. 
economics, graduate major in, under- 
graduate preparation, 854. 
economics research, papers on, 853. 
Education, Iniernational Congress, 
proceedings. 865. 

education, vocational, in Illinois, 275. 
education, vocational, in Philippines, 
teachers of, 275. 
engineering, see Engineering, 
experiment stations, see Experiment 
stations. 

extension, see Extension, 
implement type of spoked wheels, tech- 
nical analysis, 851. 
income, British, distribution, 266. 
indebtedness. State measures for re- 
lief, r.S.D.A. 551. 

index, 1858-1931 in Chinese and 
English, 142. 

industry in Union of South Africa, 
rehabilitation. 856. 
journals, new, 288, 432, 576. 
leaders, directory, 275. 
legislation, international yearbook, 
270. 

machinery — see also Combines, Thresh- 
er. etc. 

congress of, 113. 
ferrous metals in, treatment and 
properties, 544. 

for com borer control, U,S.DA. 
705. 

for dusting cotton, n.S.DA.. 117, 
upkeep, Md. 110. 

Marketing Act, 1933, 267. 
outlook for Illinois, IlL 709. 
outlook for 1935, I7.S.D.A. 548. 
products — 

farm value, gross and cash in- 
come, U.S.D.A. 860. 
marketing, see Marketing. 


Agricultural — Continued, 
products— continued. 

of Arizona, freedom from pests, 
654. 

of Kentucky, prices, Ky. 118. 
prices and purchasing power, Okla. 
707. 

prices August 1934, Ohio 547. 
prorate act, California, provisions, 856. 
recovery, prospects for, Iowa 124. 
research and plant protection, coordi- 
nation in East Africa, 780. 
research at 1934 convention of Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities. 145. 

research, coordination, editorial, 577. 
Research Council, report, 578, 735. 
research institutes, British, work of, 
735. 

resources, factors affecting use, Idaho 
401. 

situation, general, Okla. 401, 707. 
situation in 1932-33. 267. 
situation, 1934, U.S.D.A. 707. 
statistics, U.S.D.A. 126. 
statistics. Belle Fourche (S.Dak.) rec- 
lamation project, U.S.D.A. 859. 
statistics, new Chinese, 854. 
statistics of Ohio, Ohio 716. 
statistics, papers on, 853. 
tenancy, see Farm and Land tenancy, 
training in Canada, 550. 

Agriculture— 

and the state, 266. 
balanced, achieving, U.S.D.A. 548. 
cost per unit as measure of efficiency 
in, 267. 

D^artment of, see United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, 
economic survey in eastern part of 
England, 402. 

electricity in, see Electricity, 
first problems in, textbook, 130. 
in Russia, reconstruction and growth 
of production, 854. 

of South Africa, report of Secretary, 
707. 

recent economic planning in, 856. 
subtropical, role of research in, Calif. 
626. 

trends in Washington, 1000 to 1930, 
Wash. 119. 

tropical, bibliography of, 142. 

Turkish, manual, 142. 

Affrilus sinuatusj see Pear tree borer, sin- 
uate. 

Agfiotes lineafusj biology, 217. 

Agriotes olfscurus^ biology, 217. 

Agromysa simpler, see Asparagus miner. 
Agrotis yqeilon, see Cutworm, black. 

Air, upper, spores In, 681. 

Airplane vapor spraying, 360. 

Alaska Station, notes, 143. 

Albugo candidOj biometrical and biologi- 
cal studies, 196. 
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Albumin, pgg — 

firmness of, an inhorilod cbaracteri^!' 
tic. 172. 

foams, factors affecting. Colo. 275. 
heat-denatnred, refractivity, 437. 
injury, protective factor against, Wis. 
560. 

tbin and thick, foam volume and sta> 
biUty, U.S.D.A. 560. 
thin, formation. 521. 
transmission of light by, 521. 

Alcohol — 

and gasoline mixtures as engine fuel, 
comparison. Idaho, 110, 114. 
industry byproducts, feeding to cattle, 
P.R. 233. 

production by tomatoes, 51. 
AlcurocanthuB zityphi n.sp., description, 

Aleurolobus nUoticut n.sp., description, 
812. 

Aleuroplatus mddbae n sp., description. 
659. 

Aleurotrachelus alTiagii n.sp.. description, 
812. 

AleurotraoheUis ritri n.sp., description, 
812. 

Alewife in Seneca Lake, life history and 
ecological relations, [N.Y.] Cornell 807. 
Alfalfa— 

and timothy hay for dairy cows. Ohio 
36. 96. 

bacterial wilt and winterkilling. Colo. 
787. 

bacterial wilt, notes, Utah 347 ; Wyo. 
635. 

bacterial wilt resistance, testing, 63, 
492. 

bacterial wilt resistance, selection for, 
Idaho 60; U.S.D.A. 633. 
black stem disease, Ey. 60. 
breeding, N.J. 35; Nebr. 758; U.S.DA.. 

605. 

certified seed production, rules and re- 
quirement.s for, N.J. 616. 
culture and management, Ohio 608. 
culture experiments, Idaho 35; Wyo. 

606. 

culture in Imperial Valley, CAUf. 34. 
cutting experiments, 609; Calif. 606. 
diseases in Arizona, key, Ariz. 346. 
draft on soil moisture. Nebr. 758. 
effect of spring-burning natural mulch 
material, Iowa 757. 
effect on soil productivity, U.S.D.A. 
759. 

fertilizer experiments, Wyo. 606. 
fiea, bdellid mite predatory on, 221. 
flea in Australia, 220. 
flea, notes, 218. 

for hay, fertilizer experiments, Idaho 
35. 

grass grown with, nitrogen uptake, 
468. 

harvesting with windrow pick-up baler. 
Iowa 544, 846. 


AI fal fa — Continued. 

hay, composition and vitamins in. 
Idaho 33. 

hay cut at different stages, vitamin A 
in. 235. 

hay. effect on milk flavor and milk fal. 
524. 

hay for cattle fattening rations. Idaho 
825. 

hay protein®, nutritive value, 523. 
hay, studies. U.S.D.A. 325. 
hay. successive cuttings, decomposi- 
tion. 6. 

liay. vitamins in. effect of variety and 
curing, Colo. 757. 

Ladak, field trials, Wis. 4S8. 
leaf meal, effect on egg quality and 
hatchability. Mo. 514. 
leaf meal, nutritive value for chicks, 
N. Mex. 98. 

longevity and growth, effect of fre- 
quency-of-cutting, [N.Y.] Cornell 758. 
nitrogen in, effect of gypsum and sul- 
fur. Idaho 13. 

on bacterial wilt-infected soil, Iowa 
757. 

pasturing in Michigan, 762. 

Iiasturing with hogs, U.S.D.A. 827. 
pasturing with sheep, U.S.D.A. 
root development, effect of clipping 
tops, 468. 

roots, invasion by Sclerotinia sp. and 
Plenodomus meUloti, 796. 
rotation experiments. U.S.D.A. 759. 
seed fields, blossom drop in. Idaho 74. 
seed production. 319, 666 ; Utah 359. 
seed quality, Colo. 757. 
seed screenings, feeding value. Idaho 97. 
seeds, weight for 1,000. Md. 45. 
silage. A.I.y., preparation and nutri- 
tive value, 524. 

snout beetle, studies, [N.Y. ] Cornell 807. 
stands, duration, factors in. Ark. 756. 
stands, failure of, role of damping-off 
diseases. 492. 
studies, Utah 317. 

sweetclover. and red clover as soil- 
building crops, comparison, Iowa 743. 
treatment with gypsum and sulfur, 
Idaho 35. 

V. native hay for milk production, Wyo. 
680. 

V. soybean hay for steers, Ky. 88. 
variability in. effect of inbreeding, 609. 
varieties and strains, testing for wilt 
resistance and resistance to freezing 
damage, Nebr. 788. 

varieties in United States, U.8.DA. 
319. 

varieties, reaction to stem blight, 350. 
variety tests, Fla. 816 ; Idaho 34 ; Iowa 
757; N.J. 35; Nebr. 758; Utah 
316; Wyo. 606. 
webworm, notes. 358. 
weevil in California, 368, 512. 
weevil, notes, 654; Utah 359. 
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Alfalfa — Continued. 

wilt, relation to Bacterium insidiosum, 
Iowa 787. 

wilt-resistant, breeding, Wis. 488. 
yellows, effect of delayed cutting, Wis. 
502. 

yield, composition, and nutrltiTe value, 
234. 

Alkali>- 

accumulation in valleys, Utah 111. 
disease of livestock, d^d survey, 
U.S.D.A. 252. 

disease, relation to selenium, U.S.DA. 
690. 

soils, character and management, Iowa 
743. 

soils, origin, 16. 
soils, reclamation, Idaho 13. 
soils, virgin black, reclamation. 301. 
Allium hybrid, backcross population derived 
from, cytology, 753. 

AUcUmema appendicuiatum duhia, n.var.. 
notes, 214. 

Alloys and metals, research on, 701. 
Almond blossoms, infection by Coryneum 
heijeritickii, 683. 

Almonds — 

breeding, Calif. 616. 
soil and cultural requirements, Calif. 
46. 

Alternaria dianthi on carnations, control, 
630. 

Aluminum — 

silicates, colloidal, mechanism of ionic 
exchange, Mo. 448. 

sulfate as used for damping-off, effect 
on pH of soil, 630. 

Amaryllis, breeding improved varieties, 
Iowa 768. 

Amazon fly, discovery and introduction, 510. 
Amhtyomma — 

oajennenee^ transmission experiments 
with exanthematous typhus, 821. 
diedmile, parthenogenetical reproduc- 
tion, 514. 

American-— 

Dairy Science Association, meeting, 
papers, 101, 522. 

Farm Economic Association, meeting, 
papers and discussions, 853. 
Phytopathblogical Society, meeting, 
431. 

Society of Agronomy, notes, 287. 
America's capacity to consume, treatise, 
710. 

America’s capacity to produce, treatise, 710. 
Amino acid derivatives and serological in- 
hibition tests, 437. 

Amino acids — 

and proteins, combinations, 291. 
aromatic, synthesis by molds, 516. 
in soybeans, 5. 

in wheat flour, determination, 445. 
of various feeds, 526. 

Ammonia, anhydrous, as fertilizer, 328. 


Ammonium — 

compounds, effect on soil and crop, N.J. 

21 . 

sulfate, effect on soil and crop, N.J. 21. 
sulfate, movement in soils, 591. 
thiocyanate applications, effect on sub- 
sequent sowings of wheat, N.H. 475. 
Amnicola Umosa porata, host of Prosthogo- 
nimue macrorchia, Minn. 392. 

Amoeba spp., notes, 453. 

Amoebotaenia sphenoidea, notes, 257. 
Amorbia moth, life history and control, 
Calif. 654. 

Amylase, malt, purification and properties, 
442. 

Amylase, salivary, inactivation by proteases, 
294. 

Amylases, plant, studies, 6. 

Anabasine, physical properties, U.S.D.A 502. 
Anahrue simplex, see Cricket, Mormon. 
Anacentrintfs sacchnridis, morphology and 
biology in Peru, 818. 

Anadastus fucosus, biological studies, 218. 
Anaerobes, cultivation, new apparatus for, 
250. 

Anaphothrips ohscurus, see Grass thrips. 
Anaplasma marginale, notf s. 2.75 
Anaplasmosis — 

diagnosis, complement fixation test for, 
385. 

in France, 257. 

of cattle, CaUf. 689; Fla. 385. 
studies, Colo. 837 ; U.S.D.A. 528. 
transmission experiments with British 
biting flies, 837. 

treatment with novarsenobillon, 255. 
Anarhopus sydneyensis, parasite of Pseu- 
dococcue longispinusj 370. 

Anastatus — 

spp., notes, 370. 
viridicaput, notes, 370. 

AnastrepJia — 

genus, table for separation of species, 
664. 

ludens, see Fruit fly, Mexican, 
spp., eradication from island of Key 
West, U.S.D.A. 653. 
spp., notes, P.R. 216. 
spp., quarantine work with, U.S.D.A. 
653. 

Ancylostoma oaninum, development, 688. 
Anemia- 

caused by deaminized casein, 892. 
in foxes, due to fleas, 539. 
in horses, etiology, pathology, and Im- 
munology, 535. 

in lambs, Iowa 822 ; Wyo. 671. 
iron-deflciency, diagnosis and treat- 
ment, 892. 

nutritional, effect of metallic com- 
pounds for hemoglobin regeneration, 
570. 

nutritional, in cattle, economic impor. 
tance, 370. 

nutritional, in dairy calves, 523. 
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Anemia — Continued. 

of pregnancy in rats, Wis. 560. 
pernicious, liver for treatment of, 892. 
relation to gastrectomy, 892. 

Anemias, treatment, 891. 

Anemic tissues, respiratory studies, Wis. 
560. 

Aneurysm — 

brachial, in a Hereford steer, 104. 
rare case in portion of aorta of a 
horse, 250. 

Angoumois grain moth in stored rice, con- 
trol, 75. 

Anffuillulina — 

dipsacl in narcissus plantings, weeds 
as carriers, U.S.D.A. 59. 
phyllobUi n.sp., infesting Solanum 
elcteofftiifoUum, 650. 
pratensia on figs, 650. 

Animal — 

breeding — see also Hybridization and 
specific animals, 

and public health, relation to vet- 
erinary science, 249. 
artificial, in Beltsville^ U.S.D.A. 
525. 

in British Empire, 462. 
diseases — see also specific diseases, 
control by suppression of carriers. 
U.S.D.A. 600. 

control, contributions by U. S. De* 
partment of Agriculture, n.S.D.A. 
101 . 

diagnosis and control, U.S.D.A. 
528. 

in Bengal, 249. 
in Cyprus, 529. 
in Nevada, 528. 
in Straits Settlements, 689. 
in Tanganyika, 529. 
in Trinidad, 382. 
infectious, in Egypt, 530. 
osteodistrophic, 102. 
virus, intranuclear inclusions in, 
381. 

experiments, operative technic, 688. 
fats, see Fats, 
fibers, see Fibers. 

husbandry in Northern Nigeria, prob- 
lems, 516. 

Industry, Bureau, Packers and Stock- 
yards Division, data, I7.S.D.A. 556. 
nutrition, experimentation, methods, 
670. 

parasites, see Parasites, 
pathology «and bacteriology, Colo. 837. 
pests, live trapping methods, 213. 
products supply situation, Okla. 401. 
tissues, nutritive value in growth, re- 
production, and lactation, 722. 
Animals — see also Cattle^ livestock. Mam- 
mals, Sheep, etc. 
blood in, IndlviduaUty, 463. 
domestic, breeding and Imiirovement, 
311. 

domestic, growth and development. 
Mo. 85, 823. 


Animals — Continued. 

experimental, ocular disturbances pro- 
duced by dietary changes, 726. 
fur-bearing, care and raising, 236. 
game, identification of parts, Oreg. 73. 
harmless, predator-trap device as safe- 
guard, I7.S.D.A. 72. 
herbivorous, enterotoxaemia in, 250. 
inheritance of resistance to bacterial 
infections, 381. 

laboratory, resistance and suscepti- 
bility to disease in, Iowa 843. 
magnesium deficiency in, 876. 
poisoning as control method, U.S.D.A. 
500. 

standing and lying, energy diiEerence, 
Mo. 515. 

unbred virgin, significance of low 
agglutination reactions In, Mo. 528. 
virgin, milk secretion after injections 
of pituitary hormone, n.S.D.A. 95. 
vitamin requirements, N.J. 88. 
wild and domestic, interrelation of 
parasites, Wyo. 689. 
wild, in and out of the Zoo, 650. 

Anion exchange, 162, 451. 

Anomala orientaliSj see Asiatic beetle. 

Anomaloctenus, new genus erection, 820. 

Anomis impasta, notes, 75. 

Anopheles — see also Malaria and Mosqui- 
toes. 

maculipennis, digestion of blood and 
maturation of eggs after hiberna- 
tion, 216. 

maculipennis, guide to varieties, 814. 

Anophelini, Philippine species, synonymic 
list, 814. 

Antestia on coffee in Kenya, control, 811. 

Anthelmintics, dips, and disinfectants, 
U.S.D.A. 528. 

Anthelmintics, efficiency, effect of prior 
starvation, 382. 

Anthonomus— 

eugenii, see Pepper weevil. 
grandiSf see Bollweevil. 
ffrandis thurberiae, see Thurberia 
weevU. 

muaculus, see Cranberry weevil 
qiiadrigfbhuSj see Apple curculio. 

Anthrax- 

control, n.S.DA. 528. 
immunization with saponified culture, 
530. 

summary, IJ.S.D.A. 837. 
symptomatic, see Blackleg. 

Antineuritic vitamin, see Vitamin B (Bi). 

Antirachitic, see Rickets and Vitamin D. 

Antiscorbutic, see Scurvy and Vitamin G. 

Ants — 

control, P.R. 216. 

in pineapple fi^ds, biology and dis- 
tribution, [Hawaii] Pineapple Pro- 
duct’ 84. 

mound-building, simplified control in 
forests, 819. 
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Ants — Continued. 

protection of seeds and plant cuttings 
against, 808. 
white, iee Termites. 

Antuitrin G administered to pregnant rats, 
effect on weight of offspring, 314. 
Antuitrin S, effect on infertile rabbits, 465. 
AnufapJiiB toscus, see Apple aphid, rosy. | 
ApJianomyces root rot of peas, control, 
NJ. 60. 

ApJianomyces root rot of peas, relation 
to soil fertility, 632. 

Aphelenchoides parietinus^ notes, S.C. 789. 
ApheJenchu& spp., new host plants, 803. 
ApJielintis mallj development of a colony, 
232. 

Aphidae of Colorado, synopsis, 659. 

.Vphids — 

new-, from Gainesville, Fla. 812. 
notes, Fla. 358. 

woolly, see Apple aphid, woolly. 
Aphis— 

litubeiculata, notes, n.S.D.A. 653. 
hias^icae, see Cabbage .aphid. 
ijo'isypii, vector of celery virus, 639. 
maidiSj see Corn leaf aphid. 
persicae, see Peach aphid, green. 
rumids, see Bean aphid. 
spiraecola, notes, Fla. 358. 

Aphodius sp. on tomatoes, 218. 

Aphytis chrysompJiali, life history, 660. 
Apiculture, see Beekeeping. 

ApioperthSi description, synonymy, hosts, 
and distribution, 489. 

Aplanobacter — 

insidiohuia, inability to enter alfalfa 
seedlings without wounds, 638. 
stewcrtUs notes, N. J. 60 ; U.S.D.A. 195. 
Apooynum sihiricum — 

flowering and fruiting, 174. 
morphology and biology, 174. 
propagatii^ by seeds, 174. 

Apocynum spp. in Eurasia, 598. 

Apparatus — 

and methods for d^ermination of en* 
ergy in ultraviolet region of sunlight, 
423. 

auto>irrigator, improvements in, 25. 
dipping, for treating corrugated paper 
bands for codling moth control, 80. 
for burning sulfur, n.S.D.A. 653. 
for determining rate of carbon dioxide 
production during yeast fermentation, 
294. 

for displacement of soil solubles, 299. 
for laboratory demonstration of pboto- 
synthetic and respiratory ratios, 593. 
for measuring aqueous vapor pressure of 
soils, 449. 

for measuring resistance of citrus fruits 
to pressure, 781. 
for rapid ultrafiltratlon, 156. 
for recording appendicular or locomotor 
activity of insects, 215. 
for studying effect of increased atmos- 
pheric pressure on developing eggs, 
679. 


Apparatus — Continued. 

for vitamin purification, 584. 
microhurette, description, 446. 
new photometer adapted to botanical 
purposes, 593. 

pressometer for pressing fluid from 
cooked meat, 132. 
proofing cabinet, modified, 867. 
stainless steel high-pressure ultrafiltra- 
tion, 155. 

Apple — 

aphid, rosy, notes, N.Y.State 654. 
aphid, woolly, in Tennessee, 78. 
aphid, woolly, parasite, development of 
a colony, 232. 
hitter rot, notes, 802. 
black pox, notes, W.Va. 635. 
black rot, spray materials for. Nebr. 
788. 

bnd mutations, cross-pollination frlal<;, 
774. 

canker, relation to growth cycle and 
nutrition, 632. 

eiirculio, notes, N.Y.State 654. 
curculio, western, parasites in Kansas, 
512. 

cuttings, propagation, value of etiola- 
tion in, U.S.D.A. 616. 
fire blight, control in the b^oom, 209; 
[N.Y.lCorneU 788. 

fire blight, relation of growth status of 
tree, N.J. 209. 
fire blight resistance, 209. 
fire blight, use of bordeaux mixture for, 
354; Ark. 787. 
fruit moth, summary, 510. 
hairy root and crown gall, N.Y.State 
635. 

insects in eastern New York, N.Y.State 
654. 

juice concentrate, studies, 587; N.Y. 
State 581. 

juice, effect of light, 133. 
juice, preservation, U.S.D.A. 436. 
juice, sterilization, Iowa 894. 
leaf hopper, Australian, notes, 362. 
leaf hopper, white, notes, N.Y.State 
654. 

leaf rust, percentage of infection, 
U.SJ).A. 346. 

leaf variation, unusual, 335. 
leaves, CO, assimilation, effect of air 
supifiied, 335. 

leaves, iutercellnlar spaces, comparison, 
335. 

xQaggot, bionomics and* control, Iowa 
806. 

maggot, control, 230; Conn. [New Ha- 
ven] 429; N.J. 74. 

measles, papular type, ftuit spot asso- 
ciated with, 629. 

moth, light brown, in Australia, 509. 
nursery sto<d[, hairy root, crown gall, 
and wound overgrowth, seasonal de- 
velopment, 631 

ordiard, nitrogen applications, NJS. 

886 . 
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Apple — Continued. 

orchards, soil management systems, 
Iowa 768. 

orchards, young, cover crops for, Ky. 
47. 

pests, contiol project, 358. 
pollination, 337. 

pomace, galacturonic acid from, 152. 
root systems, development, Nebr. 769. 
root systems, effect of rootstock and 
soil, 334. 

sawfly, contiol, 233. 
scab ascospores, time of maturity, ef- 
fect of soil type, N.J. 60. 
scab, control, 67, 209; Iowa 787; N.J. 
60; N.Y.State 635. 

scab control, lime-sulfur and substi- 
tute fungicides for, [N.Y.]Comdl 
788. 

scab control, spray program, improve- 
ment, Wis. 489. 

scab, lime-sulfur applications, evalua- 
tion, N.Y.State 635. 
scab on stored fruit, development, 630. 
scab, spray materials for, Nebr. 788. 
seeds after-ripening, effect of low 
temperatures, 478. 

shoot growth, analyzing by frequency 
curves, 477. 

shoots, alcohol-soluble matter in, sea- 
sonal changes, 775. 

soft scald and soggy break-down, 67, 
spot fungi, advance within host tissue, 
645. 

thrips, notes, 218, 222. 
tissue, mineral elements in, determina- 
tion, Mo, 476. 

tree growth and yield, effect of scab- 
preventive treatments, 630. 
tree root growth, method of observ- 
ing, 334. 

tree, size, effect on relations of roots 
and stems, 334. 

trees, Baldwin, winter injury, relation 
to performance and nutritional 
treatment, N.Y.State 336. 
trees, carbohydrate storage in, 619. 
trees, disbudding in nursery row. Ark. 
768. 

trees, fertilizer response on acid soil, 
N.Y.State 335. 

trees, piece-root grafted, hairy root, 
crown gall, and other malformations, 
control, 631. 

trees, seasonal cycles of nitrogenous 
and carbohydrate materials, 479. 
trees, wedge graft for controlling over- 
growths at union, 645. 
trees, young, growth distribution, 333. 
trees, young, relative absorption of 
N, P, and K, Mo. 476. 
understocks, 333 ; N.Y.State 773. 
understocks, root systems, 774. 
washing machines, heating wash water 
in, 265. 

wood, bound water in, ration to 
hardiness, Iowa 769. 


Apples — 

ammonia and nitrate nutrition, effect 
of temperature, N.J. 47. 

Baldwin, carbon dioxide assimilation of 
leaves on different sides of tree, 618. 
Baldwin, yield, relation to leaf weight 
per spur, 776. 

Baldwin, yield variations, causes, 775. 
biennial bearing, 619; U.S.D.A. 616. 
blue mold decay of, control. Wash. 354. 
blue mold infection, prevention. Wash. 
67. 

breeding, Idaho 46; Iowa 769; Ohio 
47. 

canned, vitamin C in, 421. 
chromosome number and behavior, and 
pollen tube development, Ark. 768. 
coloring, nature and causes, W.Va. 617. 
composition and keeping qualities, cf- 
effect of nitrates, Iowa 769. 
cull, causes, Mo. 776. 
cultivated, chromosome number. 16'>. 
culture, Kv. 47; Nebr. 769. 
cytology. N.Y.State 617. 

Delicious, flowering and fruiting habit. 
Ohio 47. 

Delicious, training and pruning, W.Ya 
617. 

during storage, loss of sugar and acid, 
relation to carbon dioxide output. 
620. 

dwarfing stocks, Iowa 768. 
effect of potassium-carrying fertilizers, 
185. 

fertilizer experiments. .‘*33; Idaho 46. 
for north Georgia, Ga. 774. 
fruit bud formation, time for influenc- 
ing, 775. 

fruit thinning, effects, U.8.DA. 616. 
fruiting spurs, phyllotaxy, 479. 
fungicide-arsenical spray comhinations 
for, 480. 

Grimes Golden and Jonathan, yellow 
pigment, U.S.DJk. 436. 
growing uniform stocks for propaga- 
tion of standard varieties, Iowa 768. 
grown in Czechoslovakia, antiscorbutic 
potency compared with foreign fruits. 
569. 

growth habits, N.J. 47. 
growth on various understock',. N Y. 
Slate 617. 

hardy stocks for, 333. 
immature, abscission, nature of. Mo 
476. 

internal atmosphere, 620. 
iodized wraps for prevention of rot- 
ting, 773. 

Jonathan, handling for storage, 337. 
keeping quality, relation to maturity, 
Idaho 46. 

marketing in better condition, 337. 
McIntosh, effect of defloration on spur 
leaf area, 618. 

McIntosh, pollination, relation to 
weather, 186; N.H. 337. 
metabolism, effects of humidity, 48. 
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Apples — Continued. 

metazenia in, 311 ; Mo 476 ; N.Y.Stato 
617. 

nutritive value, 880. I 

packed in barrels, effect of methods of | 
packing, 620. 

penetration, distribution, and effect of 
petroleum oils, 498. 
physiology, 620. 
pollination, 187, 618. 774. 
pollination and fruit setting, Ohio 47 
pollination and sterility studies, S.C. 
769. 

pollination, effect of spraying during 
bloom, 187. 

prices and index numbers. Mich. 124. 
production, fertilizers as related to leaf I 
area, 186. | 

profits per acre from different types of 
soils, [N.T.] Cornell 855. 
propagation, Iowa 768, 769. 
pruning, Ark. 76S; Nebr. 769; Ohio 
47. 

refrigeration of packages, factors affect- 
ing, lU. 776. 

retention of carbon dioxide gas in in- 
tercellular atmosphere, 479. 
ripe, substance exuded by, effect on 
seedlings, 621. 
root dKtrlbution, Ark. 768. 
scion rooting, .332. 

selection of understocks for, W.Ta. 617. 
small size, during 1933 season, cause. 
334. 

spray residue removal from, 188 ; 

[N.T.] Cornell 52; II.S.D.A. 616. 
spraying experiments for prevention of 
fruit set, 187. 
spraying in Tennessee, 346. 

Stayman Winesap, fruit splitting, 
causes. W.Ya. 617. 

stock influence, parts played by root 
and stem in, 333. 

storage behavior, effect of nitrogen 
fertilization and storage tempera- 
ture, 620. 

storages for, natural and cool air, • 
Iowa 769. 

stored, carbohydrate content, effect of I 
ethylene and ultraviolet treatment, i 

188. i 

stored, chemical change and rate of 
respiration in, 337. 
sweet Jonathan hud sport, 336. 
thinning, Ohio 47. 

triploid. gamete and zygote sterility 
in. 753. 

understocks for, Nehr. 769. 

United States standard grades, cost of 
production, Fa. 776. 
varieties, new in Russia, 773. 
varieties on seedling and scion roots, 
circumferential variability, 479. 
varieties, progressive Change in, N.T. i 
State 336. 

varieties, responses to different storage 
temperatures, Iowa 769. 


Apples— Continued. 

varieties, sales methods and relative 
prices, [N.T. ] Cornell 855. 
variety tests, Iowa 769 ; Ey. 47 ; Ohio 
47; Utah 327. 

vitamin G in, effect of storage in fro- 
zen state, 421. 
vitamins in, 880. 

washing, cost and efficiency, Ind. 47. 
waxlike coating, U.SJ).A. 436. 
winter injury of 1933-34, N.T.State 
338. 

winter stem pruning, effect on stem 
and root development, 334. 
worminess in, effect of color on, 360. 
xenia and metaxenia in, 462. 

Yellow Bellflower and Kasseler Reig- 
nette, period of fruit bud differen- 
tiation, 775. 

Yellow Newtown, fruit thinning and 
biennial bearing, 619. 

York Imperial, terminal growth and 
production, 618. 

Apricot Monilia, control in Vancluse, 645. 
Apricots — 

spraying for control of Cori/neutn, 645. 
varieties, Utah 622. 
varieties, new, in Russia, 773. 
variety tests, Utah 327. 

Aqueous humor of ox eyes, antiscorbutic 
action, 732. 

Arachnophaga alholinea, notes, 370. 
Ariieceiua fasdculatus, see Coffee bean 
weevil. 

Architecture, landscape, classified bibliog- 
raphy, 192. 

Arginine determination, Sakaguchi reac- 
tion in, 9. 

Argyresthia conjugella, see Apple fruit 
moth. 

Argyrotaenia dtrana, damaging green or- 
anges in southern California, 364. 
Arizona Station, notes, 143. 

Arizona University, notes, 143. 

Arkansas Station, report, 894. 
Armadillidium vulgare, notes, 229. 
Armadillo, food of, U.S.D.A. 500. 

Armillaria meUea — 

enzymes of rhizomorphs, 803. 
survey, 633. 

Arrow root tests. P.R. 174. 

Arrowgrass, losses of cattle in North Da- 
kota due to, 255. 

Arsenic — 

in foods, naturally occurring, toxicity, 
878. 

in soils, 452. 

white, for control of grubs, 359. 
Arsenical — 

and lead residue problem, Idaho 74. 
insecticides, effect on natural control 
of white flies on oranges, 220. 
sprays, substitutes for. Mo. 501. 
sprays, zinc hydroxide substitute for 
calcium hydroxide in, 630. 

Arsenicals, studies, U.S.DJL. 653. 
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Arthropods, relation to animal diseases, 
530. 

Artiohokfe plume moth, notes, 360, 
Artichokes — nee also Jorusalem-articlioke. 
soil and cultural requirements, Calif. 
46. 

Artiffasia new genus, studies, 214. 

Ascarid roundworms of dogs, effect of ultra- 
violet radiation on ova, 843. 

Ascaridia lineata, resistant and susceptible 
strains of chickens to, 688. 

Ascarids, differentiation, 103. 

Asoia rapae, see Cabbage worm, imported. 
Ascoehyta — 

blight on peas, U.S.D.A. 640. 
raMeij notes, 200. 
spot of peas, symptoms, 789. 
Ascodesmis nigricans, fertilization in, 598. 
Ascomycetes, sexuality in, 508. 

Ascorbic acid — 

and intoxications, 886. 
and orange juice, antiscorbutic potency, 
comparison, 586. 
and vitamin C, relation, 586. 
dietary, human daily requirements, 886. 
effect on gaseous metabolism in guinea 
pigs, 732. 

formation of intercellular snb.«itance by, 
885. 

in vitreous humor of ox eye, 422. 
methylglycosides of, 439. 
separation of cysteine from, 443. 
Asiatic beetle — 

biological control in Hawaii, Hawaii 
816. 

notes, U.S.D.A. 652. 

Asilidae from Texas, 229. 

Asparagus — 

anatomy of plant, N.J. 47. 
better types, breeding, Calif. 616. 
breeding, N.J. 47. 

caterpillar, life history and control, Fla. 
813. 

culture, Ga. Coastal Plain 768; Iowa 
769. 

fern blight or rust, Fla. 346. 
fertilizer experiments, Ga. Coastal Plain 
768; [N.T.] Cornell 770. 
miner, appearance in England, 510. 
production, factors in, Nebr., 769. 
rust, summary, 800. 
soil and cultural requirements, Calif. 
46. 

tenderness, seasonal variation in, 328. 
variety tests, Ga.Coa8tal Plain 768. 
Aspen competition in Norway pine plan- 
tation, release from, 786. 

AsperpiZZue — 

fi&cheri single spore cultures, variation 
in, 460. 

tlavus, spore germination, Iowa 787. 
niger and related forms and races, 460. 
niger, hetero-auxin isolation from, 597. 
Ajspidiotus destructor, control, 656. 
A^diotus pemiciosus, see San Jose scale. 


Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities — 

convention, agricultural research at, 
145. 

convention, editorial, 1. 
convention, proceedings, 129. 
notes, 896. 

ofEicers elected, 4, 143. 

Aster — 

and celery yellows virus, transmission 
experiments with leaf hoppers, Calif. 
647. 

rust, control, [N.Y.l Cornell 788. 
wUt, relation to Fusarium strains, 631. 
yellows of California, transmission to 
potatoes, Calif. 647. 
yellows virus from several States, ex- 
periments, Calif. 647. 
yellows virus, natural infection of 
ornamental flowering plants with, 
Calif. 348. 

Asters, China — 

stem cankers, 631. 

wilt-resistant, relative susceptibility to 
other di<ieases, Wis. 489. 

Aucuba mosaic virus in isolated root tips, 
cultivation, 642. 

Aujeszky*s disease, t^ee Paralysi*^, infections 
bulbar. 

Autographs Irassicae, see Cabbage looper. 
Auxin in growing tobacco leaf, distribu- 
tion, 593. 

Auxin, pea test method for, 457. 

Arena sativa and A. fatua, hybridization, 
relation to origin of fatuoids, 599. 
i Avitaminosis — see also different vitamins, 

A evolution, effect of nature and quan- 
tity of protein in diet, 883. 

Avocado — 

brown mite, life history and control, 
Calif. 654. 
fruit spot, U.S.D.A. 
oil, sterol content and vitamin value, 
Hawaii 413. 
sun blotch, Calif. 634. 

Avocados — 

alternate bearing, overcoming. 779. 
fractional embryo graftage, 779. 
production in Florida, Fla. 779. 
propagation, 483. 
varieties, Fla. 327. 
variety tests, P.R. 182. 

I Azalea leaf scorch, control, N.J. 60. 
Azotohacter^ 

activity in Palouse silt loam, 163. 
plaque test for soil deficiency, 455. 
strain variation in, U.S.DA.. 448. 
Sdbesiella fells n.sp. in the puma, 530. 
Babesiellases, gonacrine for treatment, 694. 
Baby beef, see Cattle, baby beef. 

Bacillus — 

abortus, see BruceUa abortus and 
Abortion. 

aertrycke, notes, 698. 
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Bacillus — Continued. 

alvei and B. para-ali ei, notes, TI.S.D.A. 
65 : 2 . 

enteritidisj see Salmonella enieritidis. 
mycoides, variant forms of, symbiosis 
as factor, 597. 

necrophorus, twelve strains, and oxy- 
gen intolerance, 250. 
niff lift cans n.sp., cause of pickle black- 
ening, Mich. 158. 

of Danitch carried by gray rat*?. 600. 
paludis, notes, 106. 
paratyphi^ pleomorphism, 102. 
paratyphosus B and C. notes. G9S. 
radidcolOi see Legumes, inoculation, 
and Nodule formation. 
typM niutium, notes, 886. 
welchli, notes, 694. 

Bacteria — 

anaerobic, see Anaerobes, 
carotene in, 460. 

green-finorescent, pathogenic to plants. 
[N.T.] Cornell 193. 

heat resistant and heat loving, control 
in pasteurizing plants, 243. 
in milk, soil, etc., see Milk. Soil. etc. 
pleomorphism. 102. 

rain-borne, role in fire blight spread, 
Wis. 489. 

soft-rot, studies, 681. 

Bacteriological chemistry. Iowa Station re- 
searches in, Iowa 739. 

Bacteriology textbook, 381. 

Bacterium — 

abortus, see Brucella abortus and 
Abortion. 

citri, see Citrus canker. 
dissolvens, notes, IJ.S.D.A. 103. 
enteritidis, notes, 698. 
gypsophilae n.sp., description, 59. 
insidiosum biology, relation to alfalfa | 
wilt, Iowa 787. j 

malratearum, notes, 851 ; Ark. 786. j 
marginatum, notes, 648. 
pisi, notes, U.S.D.A. 640. 
pruni, notes. Iowa 787. 
pruni on English Morello cherry, 646. 
pullorum^ see Salmonella puUorum and 
Pullorum disease. 

radicicola, see Legumes, inoculation, 
and Nodule formation. 
savasianoi, knot production on Olea- 
ceae cuttings by, 632. 
solanacearum, notes, 207 ; F.R. 195. 
holanacearum on potatoes and related 
plants, Fla. 346. 

tahacttm, pathogenicity and host range, 
630. 

tularense, characteristics in organism 
discovered in Tunisia, 691. 
tumefaeiens, filterable stage, 632. 
vesicatorium, notes, 6a. 801. 
wtlvhii, see Clostridium toelehU, 

Bagasse, production of a form of cellulose 
from, P.R. 150. 

Bahia grass, growth behavior and effect of 
fertilizer, Fla. 316. 


Baking, laboratory, standardization, 867. 
Baking tests, modified pioufing cabinet tor, 
719, 867. 

Bamboo, studies, 467. 

Banana — 

disease produced by celery vims, 647. 
root borer, control, 653, 808 ; P.R. 666. 
root borer, notes, F.R. 216. 
thrips, control, 222. 

Bananas — 

breeding principles, 170. 
chromosomes of, 755. 
feeding value, Hawaii 371. 
variety tests, P.R. 182. 
vitamin C in, compared with apples of 
I Czechoslovakia, 569. 

i Banking, country, need of fundamental 
! change in methods, U.S.D.A. 118. 
Barberry eradication, U.S.D.A. 634. 

Barium fiuosilicate injury to dahlia flowers, 
358. 

Bark beetles and blue-staining fungi in 
felled Norway pine timber, interrelation, 
211 . 

Bark beetles on southern pine, effect of blue- 
stain fungi, 663. 

Barley — 

as pasture crop, 319. 
l<asal glume rot, 630. 
breeding, Calif. 600; Iowa 767; Mo. 
406; N.J. 35; [NY.iCornell 758; 
U.S.D.A. 605. 

certified seed production, rules and re- 
quirements for, N.J., 616. 
composition, relation to grading, 35. 
crosses, reaction to covered smut, in- 
heritance, 792. 

culture experiments, 33 ; Wyo. 606. 
culture for malt and feed, U.S.D.A. 37. 
culture in Imperial Valley, Calif. 34. 
diveases. control by seed treatment, 
U.S.D.A. 200. 

diseases in Arizona, ke 3 % Ariz. 346. 
effect of artificial injury, Iowa 757. 
feeding value, Idaho 825. 
fertilizer experiments, 35. 
foot rot disease, D.S.D.A. 791. 
ff>r fattening hogs, S.C. 823. 
for pigs, value, effect of method of 
preparation, Nehr. 822. 
germinated, amylase of, velocity of 
hydrolysis by, 6. 

kernels, dehnlling with sulfuric acid, 
792. 

leaf spots, nonparasitic, 491. 
linkage studies, Colo. 757. 
mildew, infection and injury, 792. 
prices aud index numbers, Mich. 124. 
quality, effects of nutrients and soil 
conditions, Calif. 606. 
quality, factors affecting, 35. 
rotation experiments, U.S.D.A. 759. 
scab, resistance to, IT.S.D.A. 633. 
scabbed, normal barley, and yeUow 
corn, comparison for pullets, U.S.D.A. 
237. 

scald, symptoms, 789. 
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Barley — Continued. 

seed infections and treatment, Iowa 
788. 

seeding tests, W.Ya. 606. 
smut control and certified seed, N.Y. 
State 639. 

statistics for California, Calif. 410. 
stripe disease, seed treatment for, 
Calif. 634. 

y. sugarcane molasses for pigs, Hawaii 
371. 

varieties, Mich. 174. 
variety-cultural experiments, Iowa 757. 
variety tests, Ark. 756 ; Ga.Coastal 
Plain 757 ; Idaho 34 ; Ind. 35 ; Iowa 
737; Nehr. 738; N.J. 35; Mo. 466; 
U.S.D.A. 605, 769; Utah 316; W.Va. 
606; Wyo. 606. 

vitamin A deficiency for swine, Calif. 
671. 

yarovization, 593. 

yidd in fifty-sixth year of continuous 
culture, 36. 
yields, Ind. 35. 

Barns — 

dairy contamination with streptococci, 
Mich. 533. 

milking, new arrangements and roto- 
lactor, 241. 

Bartonella hovis n.sp., description, 254. 

Bartonella aergenti, new blood parasite of 
calf, 387. 

Base exchange studies on Pennsylvania Jor- 
dan field plats, 454. 

Basisporium ear and seed rot, inheritance 
of resistance to, Iowa 787. 

Basisporium gallarum, pathogenicity to 
corn, Iowa 788 ; TJ.S,D,A. 633. 

Bass, black gi*ub, life history, 688. 

Basswood Kectria canker, 632; [N.Y.] Cor- 
nell 788. 

Batteries for laying and breeding stock, 
Hawaii 371. 

Bean — 

aphid, organic thiocyanogen compounds 
for, 503. 

bacterial halo blight and wilt, Nebr. 
788. 

beetle, Mexican — 

control, W.Va. 655. 
effect of derris, N.T. State 360. 
in Vermont, 665. 
studies, S.C. 807 ; U.S.D.A. 663. 
Pusaritim yellows, seed transmission, 
632. 

halo blight, notes, U.S.D.A. 633. 
leaflets, detached, growing powdery 
mildew on and breeding for resist- 
ance, 632. 

mosaic, N.Y.State 635, 
mosaic resistance in Great Northern 
beans, 63. 

mosaic, seed transmission, 031. 
mosaic, studies, Wis. 489. 
mosaic, tolerance, U.S.DJL 633. 


Bean — Continned. 

mosaic virus, transmission by insects, 
632. 

pod borer, lima, notes, P.B. 216. 
pod borer, lima, on wild hosts in 
Puerto Bico, 655. 

powdery mildew, notes, S.C. 789 ; 
U.S.D«4. 633. 

root rot, cauite and effect of fertilizers, 
S.C. 789. 

rust resistance, nature, 632. 
seed treatment for damping off, S.C. 
789. 

seeds, germinating, black spot of, 353. 
straw for lambs, Wyo. 671. 

Beans — see also Mung beans. Soybeans, Vel- 
vetbeans, etc. 

breeding, Calif. 616; [N.Y.]Cornell 
770; S.C. 769. 

breeding for disease resistance, Idaho 
60. 

chlorophyll deficiency in, hereditary. 
462. 

cotyledonary buds, development, [N.Y,] 
Cornell 307. 

culture in Imperial Valley, Calif. 34. 
fertilizer experiments, S.C. 769. 
for seed, variety tests, Wyo. 600. 
Fordhook lima, factors affecting yield. 
S.C. 769. 

kidney, improvement, Mich. 175. 
lima — 

anthracnose, 345. 
blossom drop and set of pods in, 
183. 

culture and fertilizers, [N.Y. ] Cor- 
nell 477. 

culture experiments. Ga.Coastal 
Plain 768. 

fertilizer experiments, Ga.Coastal 
Plain 768; P.R. 182. 

Henderson’s bush, fruiting habit, 
Ohio 48. 

oedema on, U.S.D.A. 195. 
type, thresher and mechanical in- 
jury to seed, Calif. 115. 
variety tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 
768. 

prices and index numbers, Mich. 124. 
Refugee type canning, immune to mo- 
saic, Wis. 489. 

snap and lima, yield, effect of planting 
distances, 183. 

snap, culture experiments, Ga.Coastal 
Plain 768. 

snap, fertilizer experiments, Ga.Coastal 
Plain 768. 

snap, machine placement of fertilizers, 
770. 

snap, variety tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 
768. 

pacing and cultivation tests, [N.Y.] 
Cornell 758. 

string; New York market prices, N.J. 
124. 

string, storage, 52. 
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Beans — Continued. 

susceptibility to mosaic diseases of 
white clover, alfalfa, and peas, 
U.S.D.A. 633. 
time of planting, S.C. 769. 
varieties. Iowa 769. 
variety tests, U.S.D.A. 750 ; Utah 316 ; 
Wis. 477. 

yellowing, Fla. 347. 
yields, Utah 327. 

Bears, brown, of Admiralty Island, Alaska, 
management, U.S.D.A. 804. 

BeauL'eria hOBsiana, field experiments with, 
508. 

Beaver and deer transplantings, U.S.D.A. 
500. 

Bedbugs, studies in Great Britain, 650. 

Bee Culture Field Laboratory, Intermoun- 
tain States, work at, T7yo. 655. 

Bee diseases, 666. 

Bee dysentery, cause, Wis. 502. 

Beech — 

bark disease, role of beeca scale and 
yectria coccinea, 659. 
scale, life history, distribution, and 
pathogenic role, 660. 

Beef — see also Cattle, beef. 

chilled, experimental shipment to Brit- 
ain, 715. I 

color, effect of grass, W.Va. 671. 
cooked, tenderness and juiciness, 8G6. 
liver, alcohol-extracted, nutritive value, 

722. j 

muscle, heated, press fiuid from, 132. { 
muscle V. pork muscle in canned dried 
form as chief source of protein, 
Iowa 866. 

prices in Canada, significance of de- 
mand, 715. 

production and quality, effect of cross 
breeding, U.S.D.A. 90. 
roasting, Mo. 560. 

scrap, value for egg production, Mo. 
514. 

thermal properties, 130. 

Beekeeping — 

in Nevada, report, 819. 
in Tanganyika, 655. 
in Uganda, 655. 
manual, N.J. 84. 
notes, 358. 
papers on, 666. 

Beer, ingredients, manufacture, and stand- 
ards, Conn. [New Haven] 130. 

Bees — 

activities, effect of temperature, [N.Y.] 
Com^ 807. 
brood diseases, 819. 
foulbrood, see Fonlbrood. 
importance of selection of stock, U.S. 
DA. 84. 

nitrogen content, changes in, 83. 
queen and package, cost of production 
in California, Calil 405. 
queen, egg-laying activities, tempera- 
ture gradient in, 666. 


Bees — Continued. 

queen, number of egg tubules in, varia- 
tion, 518. 

races and stock replacement, Iowa 806. 
relation to fire blight. 498, 631, 654. 
saprophytic fungi associated with, 513. 
studies, N.J. 74. 

toxicity experiments, methods and re- 
sults, 369. 

visits, relation to nectar concentra- 
tion in blossoms, 368. 
wintering, Wyo. 655. 
worker, sacrifice of life when stinging. 
369. 

Beet- 

army worm, life history and control, 
813. 

army worm on Asparagus plumosuSj 
Fla. 358. 

byproducts for fattening lambs, Wyo. 

671. 

curly top reslstenes, U.S.D.A. 633. 
leaf hopper, birds as predators, 501. 
leaf hopper, control by spraying wild 
host plants, U.S.D.A. 74. 
leaf hopper, notes, Idaho 74; Mont. 
807. 

leaf hopper, number of generations un- 
der natural conditions, 362. 
leaf hopper, studies, U.S.D.A. 653 ; 
Utah 359. 

pulp, dried, feeding value, 675. 
pulp V. pineapple bran as source of 
succulence for dairy cows, N.!. 
seed treatment against black root rot, 
N.J. 60. 

tops, pasturing with sheep, U.S.D.A. 
826. 

webworm, notes, Mont. 807. 

Beetles of New Zealand and their larvae, 

666 . 

Beets — 

che<^owing, development of equipment 
for, Iowa 846. 

culture and fertilizers, [N.Y.] Cornell 
477. 

culture in Imperial Valley, Calif. 34. 
field or fodder, see Mangels, 
growth, effect of soil type, acidity, and 
organic matter, 184. 
self-fertility and self-sterility in, 751. 
stock, culture experiments, Utah 316. 
sugar, see Sugar beets, 
table, internal root color in, index, 
184. 

variety tests, Wis. 477. 

Bella moth, studies, Fla. 358; S.C. 807. 
Belle Fourche Field Station, work, 894. 
Belts and pulleys on the farm, 115. 
Beltsville laboratory, physiological re- 
search, U.S.D.A. 463. 

Bemisia longispina n.sp., description, 659. 
Bentgrass — 

Colonial, utilization of nutrients, 
N.J. 26. 

covered smut in Oregon, U.S.DA. 488. 
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Bentgrass — Continned. 

Rhode Island Colonial, seed yields, 
effect of fertilizers, 610. 
velvet, breeding, N.J. 35. 

Bermuda grass and carpet grass, chemical 
analysis, comparison, S.C. 831. 

Bermuda pasture, grazing tests and re- 
turns, S.C. 831. 

Berries, see Fruits, small, and Raspberries, 
Strawberries, etc. 

Bibliography of — 

agricultural economic literature, 854. 
agriculture, tropical, 142. 
alfalfa culture, 609. 
anaplasmosis in France, 257. 
apple curculio, western, 513. 
bedbugs, 659. 

bees, toxicity experiments, 369. 
beets, self-fertility and self-sterility in, 
751. 

birds of Hawaii, exotic, 356. 

Brucella alcrtw infection of swine in 
packing-house, 841. 

Brucella in man and animals, 383. 
bumblebees, 369. 

butter, unsalted, cheeselike flavors in, 
Minn. 380. 

carrion, insect inhabitants, 658. 
cattle, homed, blood picture, 692. 
cell wall structure of plants, 749. 
CocliUomyia and myiasis in tropical 
America, 815. 
coconut caterpillar, 662. 

CoUembola of Iowa, 361. 

Dermaptera of Illinois, 658. 
derris, stored, coleopterous pests in 
Malaya, 817. 

devil*8-shoe8trings as source of ro- 
tenone, U.S.D.A. 504. 
diphtheria in man, relation to derma- 
titis of ruminants, 531. 

Diptera, aquatic, of North America, 
[N.T.]Cornell 510. 
fluorine, effect on dogs, 690. 
forest seeds, importance of origin, 
344. 

forest soils, organic, U.S.D.A. 743. 
fowl pest outbreak, 109. 
frogs and toads, 500. 

Fungi Imperfect!, 29. 
fungi of Venezuela, 460. 
grasshopper, migratory, important par- 
asites of, 658. 
grasshoppers, Siberian, 361. 
hematology, 249. 

Hessian fly, U.S.D.A. 366. 
insect parasites and hosts, 360. 
lambs, stiff, [N.Y.] Cornell 107. 
land settlement, U.S.D.A. 403. 
land utilization in Minnesota, 549. 
landscape architecture, 192. 

Lymantiia, 813. 
malaria and CuUcidae, 814. 
mastitis, 533. 

May beetles of Iowa, 230. 
micro-organisms, cytology, 837. 


Bibliography of — Continued. 

naphthalene, use against Japanese 
beetle, U.S.D.A. 231. 
nematodes of sheep in Manawatu dis- 
trict, New Zealand, 841. 

Xemeritia caneacens, 232. 
nutrition, newer trends in, 866. 
oats, vernalization, 610. 

Orthoptera of Illinois, 658. 
pepper weevil, U.S.D.A. 512, 

Phormia regina, early embryological de- 
velopment, 663. 

phototropism, insect, economic import- 
ance in India, 655. 
plant diseases, virus, 490, 790. 
protoplasm, structure, 749. 
pullorum disease, agglutination tests 
fbr, 260. 

pyrethmm as insecticide, 809. 

red scale, California, in Palestine, 660. 

refrigeration, 400. 

San Jose scale, menace to European 
fruit culture, 363. 

Sminthurus viridia in Australia, 220. 
Strcngyloidea ranaomi, U.S.D.A. 695. 
tapeworms in fowls of Kansas, 258. 
tarilf, 270. 

taste and chemical constitution, 870. 
teeth decay, cause, 733. 
thiocyanogen compounds, organic, as in- 
secticides, 503. 
toads and frogs, 500. 
tree species of Rocky Mountain region, 
U.S.D.A. 57. 

tubercle bacillus, avian, in hogs, 838. 
vegetation in France, 159. 
vitamin B complex, new factors in, 419. 
vitamin D, 586. 

vitamin D, crystalline form, 165. 
weed control, chemical, N.Dak. 326. 
wood, digestion by insects, 500. 

Bile acids and sterols, ring system, 587. 
Bindweed control, Nebr. 45; VTyo, 606. 
Bindweed, tillage v. chlorates for control, 
cost and effectiveness, 475. 

Biological — 

fluids, magnesium in, determination, 
KolthoiTs colorimetric method, 443. 
products, standardization, 102. 
products, testing, U.SJ).A. 528. 

Bird pests, control, 358. 

Bird pox strains, comparative study, 238. 
Birds— 

as predators of beet leaf hopper, 501. 
fish-eating, parasites, Oreg. 73. 
game, artifidal incubation, [N.Y.jCor- 
neU 651. 

game, conditions in Maryland, 213. 
game, ecology, Iowa 804. 
game, food resources, n.S.D.A. 500. 
garden, food, habits, and appearances, 
651. 

injurious, fidd investigations, U.S.DA.. 
500. 

Japanese, eggs of, 805. 

of Great Britain, parasites of, 514. 
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Birds — Continued. 

of Hawaii, exotic, 356. 
of the world, check list, 356. I 

popular account, 650. i 

protection, directory of officials for, ' 

U.S.DA. eeo. ' 

protection, principal legislative meas- | 

nres, 500. 

Birdsfoot trefoil in agriculture, 468. 

Bisdrua lapidariua, predatory on lucerne 
fiea. 221. 

Bixa, variety tests, P.R. 182. , 

Black beetle, control, 808. , 

Black scale in Western Australia, 656. | 

Black stem rust, prevention, U.S.D.A. 634. 
Blackberries — [ 

culture and disease control. 111. 778. | 

propagation by leaf bud cuttings, 341. 
training, 341. 

Blackberry- 

cane measurements, 340. 
rosette disease, 346; La. 69. 

Blackbirds and orioles, 652. I 

Blackhead— 

in poultry, Nebr. 837. ‘ 

in turkeys. Mo. 528. ' 

Blackleg — , 

in cattle, summary, Mont. 693. 
vaccine, formolized, value, 250. 
Bladderstone formation, relation to nutri 
tiott, 570. 

Blwdulm guttulatua on peas, 506. 
Blastomycosis on pelvic bones of a horse, 
249. 

Blatta orientaliSj see Cockroach, orientaL 
Blissua leucopterus, see Chinch bug. | 

Blister beetle, margined, toxicity of barium 
fluosilicate, 358. 

Blood — 

acid-base equilibrium, possibility of 
producing a shift in, 728. 
group incompatibility in rabbit em- 
bryos and in man, 312. 
groups in fowls, inheritance, 603. 
in higher animals, individnality of, 463. 
iodine in. determination, 12, 157. 
iron determination in, 445. 
leucocytes, relation to lactation, 524. 
lipids, concentration, effect of vitamin 
A deficiency. Ark. 883. 
mineral composition, effect of inorganic 
salt intake, 824. 

plasma of normal and anemic persons, 
iron in, 877. 

pbosphoms of chickens, 238. 
pressure, effect of coffee caffeine and 
decaffeinated coffee, 873. 
protein-free ultrafiltrates, rapid method 
for obtaining, 156. 
proteins, determination by acid ace- 
tone, 11. 

regeneration, see Hemoglobin forma- 
tion. 

sernm, quick dry asking method, 445. 
bmall amounts, fatty acids from, deter- 
mination. Aik. 739. 


Blood — Continued. 

sugar curves after administration of 
fructose, mannose, and xylose, 724. 

Blowflies — 

gustatory and olfactory organs, mor- 
phology, 663. 

inhabitants of carrion, 657. 
of sheep in Western Australia respon- 
sible for strike, 510. 
of sbeep, tests of baits treated with 
sodium snlfide, 510. 

Blowfly — 

maggots, nutrition, 367. 
sheep, effect of environment, 229. 
strike, Jetting for reduction, 815. 
strike of sheep and weather stain in 
New South Wales, 229. 

Blue stain in pine timber, prevention, 650. 

Blueberries — 

analysis for arsenic. Me. 414. 
breeding, n.S.DA.. 616. 
cultivation and fertilization, N.J. 47. 
highbush, culture, Mich. 482. 
native Maine, effect of fertilizers, 625. 
variety tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 768. 

Blueberry stem borer, control, N.J. 74. 

Bluegrass — 

competitive efficiency and productivity, 
37. 

Kentucky, seed tests for purity, Iowa 
757. 

Kentucky, utilization of nutrients, N.,T. 
26. 

life history and self-fertility studies, 
Ky. 35. 

pastures, management, Wis. 466. 
seeds, weight for 1,000, Md. 45. 

Boarmia tistortata, notes, 217. 

Boars, fertility and inheritance of cryptor- 
chidism in, I7.S.D.A. 463. 

Bobwhites, see Quail. 

Boiler corrosion, NJ. 110. 

BoUweevil— 

control by arsenicals and parasites, 
U.S.D.A. 653. 

control, calcium arsenate v. other in- 
secticides, 82. 

development on plants other than cot- 
ton, 82. 

hibernation, S.C. 807. 
history and control in Oklahoma, Okla. 
818. 

studies, S.C. 807. 

BoUworm — 

control, n.S.D.A. 653. 
control in S. Africa, 365. 
pink, control, 653 ; P.R. 216. 
pink, control by destroying wild cotton, 
U.S.DA. 74. 

pink, in Punjab, stndies, 227. 

653. 

pink, quarantine work with, XJ.S.D.A. 
pink, survival, effect of soil moisture, 
80. 

red, control in S. Africa, 365. 

Bolts, resistance to corrosion, U.S.D.A. 699. 
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Bomlardia lunata n.sp., genetic studies, 
751. 

Bcmibyx mori, see Silkworai. 

Bone menl and dlcalcinm pliospbate as min- 
eral supplements, relative value, [N.Y.l 
Cornell SSO. 

Bone meal as mineral supplements to dair, 
ration, 375. 

Bone scrap, nutritive value for chick-. 

N.Mex. 93. 

Bones — 

chemical changes due ro i*iai.ne^ium 
deprivation, 87C. 

development and compobitiou. effect of 
rations, 234. 

Books on — 

agriculture, first problems in, 130. 
America’s capacity to consume, 710. 
America’s capacity to produce. 710. 
bacteriology, 381. 
bumblebees and their ways, 309. 
citrus insects, control, 057. 
climatology, 446. 
color in the garden, 192. 
concrete curing, 702. 
dairy industry of New Zealand, 352. 
dairy science, fundamentals, 830. 
diet and personality, 270. 
diets at four levels of nutritiun and 
cost, 869. 
dogs, 236, 536. 

economics of Pacific area, 260. 
economics with applications 1o igricul 
ture, 401. 

embryology and genetKs, 31. 
engineering, civil, 701. 
engines, internal-combustion, tbec>ry 
analysis, and design, 309. 
entomological equipment nad lUMihjds 
215. 

fabrics, industrial, 893. 

farm management. 401. 

food and health, 559. 

frogs and toads, 500. 

frogs, culture, commercial .ispects. 21.3 

gardening, 326. 

(liamineae, 467. 
health and food, 559. 
hematology, 240. 
boises, management, 373. 
ice cream manufacture, 381. 
meat inspection, 101. 
microbiology, 836. 

ucm.Uodes, plant parasitic, and dis- 
eases caused by, 212. 
nutrition, 865. 
plants, economic, 165. 
poultry production, 273. 
rusts iu United States and Canada, 67. 
silviculture, theory and practice, 193. 
social investigation, technic. 272 
sociology, rural, elements, 272. 
toads and frogs, 500. 
transportation, inland, principles, 713. 
vaccine and serum therapy, 689. 
veterinary hplmlnthologi and entomol- 
ogy. 528. 


Books on — Continued. 

veterinary hygiene, 101. 
weather, 138. 

welding, electric, principles, 263. 
CoopTiilus — 

annulatus, see Cattle tick. 
australis, repellent and killing effects 
of gordura grass on, 821. 
genus, taxonomy and morphology, 670. 
miciopUis, transmission experiments 
with exanthematous typhus. 821. 
Bordeaux mixture — 

dilute, for blotch. Brooks spot, and 
hitter rot, Ohio 47. 
effect on transpiration rate, Ohio 790. 
evidence of stimulation of potatoes, 631. 
for potatoes, copper-lime ratio. 629. 
for prevention ot fire blight, Wis. 489. 
injurious effects on pecan trees, 649. 
made in different ways, comparison, 
W.Va. 635. 
notes, 631. 

transpiration rate, relative effect of 
calcium and magnesium, Ohio 197. 
trnn‘«pirational response of plants to, 
Ohio 490. 

Boron — 

deficiency, effect on stiawberries, 623. 
deficiency in tobacco, external and in- 
ternal symptoms, 799. 
effect on calcium absorption, 305. 
injury from iriigation water, U.S.D.A. 
634. 

tolerance of crops to, n.S.D.A. 634. 
Botanical — 

Congress, International, program, 288. 
nomenclature, international rules, 460. 
Botfly, sheep, cause of conjunctival ophthal- 
momyiasis, 6SS. 

BotryospJiaeria ribis, host range, 196. 
Bolrufis vUicrea. notes, 630. 

Botulism, enzootic, among wild birds, 261. 
Doxelder — 

behavior, N»*br. 7C 
bug in New York, 501. 
litachycoma acrUlioium, parasite of migra- 
tory grasshopper, 658. 

BracJiylaemus vlrffiniana, new experimental 
hosts for, 652. 

!!• achymerla hammari, notes, SO. 
Brachyrhinu^t Jigustici, new alfalfa pest. 
U.S.D.A. 633. 

Brachyrhinus sulcatus, ste Vine weevil, 
black. 

Rrachyury in mice, linkage of, 312. 

Braron tachnrdiae, developmental stagi-s, 

667. 

Draconids and hosts, 217. 

Brain tissue — 

respiratory quotient, effect of vitamin 
Bi, 730. 

surviving, of pigeons, maintenance of 
respiration in, 562. 

Brambles, fruit bud formation, 190. 

Brassolis sopJiorae, bionomics, natural cue 
mi s, and control, 662. 
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Bread — sre aUo Flour. 

staling, U,S.D,A. 436. 

Breedinsr. Animal breeding. Plant breed- 
ing, and specific animals and plants. 
Btemia laetucae. physiologie forms, 630. 
Breviconme l>rassicne, see Cabbagp aphid. 
Brewery byproducts, feeding value. T.S.D A. 
88 . 

Brick masonry columns reinforced, te'^t'^. 
39T. 

Brick wallettes, permeability tests, 702. 
Bricks and mortars, properties, relation to 
bond, 306. 

Bridge — 

arch model, temperature stresses, pho 
iopla-stic determinatioik. 702. 
rigid frame concrete arch, anal.vses. 
U.Sg.D.A. 702 . 

Bridge-pier formulas, pil* -trestle co^'ffleients 
for, U.S.D.A. 541. 

Broadb^an bacterial blighi in Louisiana. 631, 
Broadbean«i or horsoiipans, monograph. 37 
Broccoli — 

sproating. pioducti/m, N.Y.State 477 
ui'CookeO. \itainin^ in, Wis. 
Brcm>‘C'a«:s. spa* iug i*“t. Ptah, 317. 
Bronrhitis, infeerfous. n# e riaryugotraebtitis. 
B^nntispa frogga-ti ^tJthensis. bioloaienl 
control in Colebfs, si 7 
Brooks fruit sp< r, entiNd. X J 
Broonicorn — 

dist?.!*^**. In Ailzoua, koy, Ariz 846. 
sitLiatloii, Okla. 707. 

Brown patch caused by /^fhrotium rJihode^. 
€30. 

Bronn<ta!Z motli — 

parasius, ps.DA 22s, 
quad’ll mine work witi» T’ S D A 65;; 
Brufflla — 

uhoitns — .npc also Al uit*- n 

antigen, rapid-test p.* sfi-vatives 
lor, 532, 

elimination with milk of carrier 
COW'S. 3s5. 

from fii*<s «il f*I>es t iking in 
fei’tcd milk. :;''4. 
in milk from \cccipated hnd 3 s 4 
in milk, relatioi^ to asgluMnatiou 
^ah^e of row, S39. 
hi -‘Prous effusion of hip-joiui i»i* a 
cow, 104. 

in udder of cow, 532 
in ubrine fluid and inilK. «*tucl 
agglutinins in blocd of ceased 
reactor cows. 5;*, 2 
infection of .^wim in packing 
houses. 841. 

infection, serum expenmeutN in 
bmall animals. 690. 
leinfection with, effect. 532. 
suis. longevity, effect of environ- 
ment, S3S. 

various fi actions. S3S. 

CToup, electrophoretic moliilities. vari- 
ations in, 102. 

infections in animals and man. labora- 
tory diagnosi«, 382. 


Brucella — Continued. 

spp., differentiation, 690. 
suiSs organic lesions in swine caused 
by, 841. 

Bruchus pisorum, see Pea weevil. 

Brusstls sprouts — 

culture and fertilizers, [N.r.] Cornell 
477. 

seedling growth, effect of soil sterili- 
zation with mercuric chloride, 770 
BryopJiylhim crenatum leaves, hormonal na- 
ture of inhibiting effect of, 749. 

Bubonic plague in East Indies, relation to 
rat fleas, 510. 

Bucks, sheath necros!« in, cause and con- 
trol, Idaho 102. 

Buckwheat- 

culture experiments. Fla. 316. 
prices and index numbers. Mich. 124. 
seedlings, effect of substance fiom ripe 
apples, 621. 

Bnfi.i*! grass, reestabli-hing on cultivated 
ill Great Plains U.S.D.A. 468. 
Huildhiir purpn^es, um' of Idaho materials 
for. Idaho 110. 

Buiidin£,s. wind pressure on, 3i>8. 

BiiB* fly. lesser, hordeaux-oil ^pl■^l,\s as n- 
pelli Pts. 80. 

Bulb mite infe!^lation of ftladiolus. 506. 
B'llb 8tf>rilizing solution aaaiiist nematodes 
U 8.D.A. 39. 

■Rulbs — 

ti *m sei d. U.S.D.A. 56. 
spring, forcing, U.S.D.A. 616. 

Bull ii.dexcs, 31, 324 ; [N.y.lConiell N30. 
Bulls —«rc also Sires. 

purebred, impioving size and quality of 
native cattle by u^e, Fla. 371. 
t>*tnsplanting gorndial tissue in. re- 
siilts, 33. 

lirr.itj in. U.S.D.A. 403. 

Bumblebee- and their ways, treatise. 369. 
Bunt, ^te Wlieat smut, stinkins. 

Buitau of — 

.Varicultural Economics, general eco- 
nomic re'^earch. U.S.D..V. 701. 
.Vgricultural Engineering. report, 
U.S.D.A. 699. 

.Vnimal Industry, Packer^ and Stock- 
jard> Division, data. L’.S.D.A. 556. 

i-y and Soils, researches. 
U.S.D.A. 436. 

BuMnt“-s cyclfs and sun -.••t'-. relation, 740. 
Butane — 

as engine fuel, merits. 703. 
for use in gas engines, Calif. 700. 

B«if» r — 

.ind cheese ciiltures, 241. 
bacteriological defects, prevention. 242. 
biological examination, microscope for. 
524. 

carotene and ^itamin A iu, effect of 
breed and diet of cows, 380. 
churning, effect of triglycerides and 
fatty acids, N.J. 95. 
composition, effect of type of rontainpr. 
Idaho 95. 
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Buttei — Continued. 

('ousumption in Miunedpolis, Minn. 714. 
creamery, improving quality, U.S.D.A. 
r»25. 

cieamery, manufacture in Alberta, 242. 
cultures, preparing for mail shipment, 
Iowa 830. 
lltivora, 243. 
grading, 242. 

Hungarian, variations in, according to 
boasons, 835. 

irradiated ergosterol and cod-liver oil, 
antirachitic factor, differentiation. 
085. 

keeping quality, relation to acidity of 
cream, 380. 

making, citric acid and Nortium citrate 
in, 51*4. 

makiuu. important factoi-h in cream 
production for. IJ.S.D.A. 526. 
making, ueulralization of cnam for, 
242. 

making, 03 score and prevention oi 
waste. 241. 

manufacturin:; costs, aui*ve.\, Iowa bUU. 
microbiological analysis, methods, 376. 
micrus<‘opu examination, application. 
241. 

prices and index iiumher.s, Mich 124 
rancidity and surface taint in. ui.,.i>i- 
ibins causing, Iowa 83d. 
scores, n .search, 241. 
scoringb. mouth1.\, lessons from, 243. 
southern, fat constants, flavor, and 
texture, 373. 

«*weet cream saU<‘d, changes in micro- 
biological flora at 15° F. 527. 
unsalted, cheebelike flavors in, micro- 
biology, 524 ; Minn. 380. 

Victorian salted, in cold storage. l:ei*p- 
ing quality, 526. 

\itamm D activity, 6S3 
yield, effect of elect lic charge on fat 
globules, Wis. 526. 

Butterfat — 

composition, relation to 4‘hnrnahilit.v of 
cream, 379. 

cost of production, Ky. IIS. 
high vitamin A value, maintaining. 
523. 

iodine number, relation to hardness of 
butter and butterfat, 380. 
percentage, effect of feeding, 082. 
percentage, high, inheritance in Hol- 
stein-Friesian cattle, N.J. 98. 
production of cows, effect of thyroidec- 
tomy and thyroid feeding, 98. 
seasonal variation in English butter, 
685. 

susceptibility to oxidation, 524. 
vitamin A in, 523. 

Buttermilk, dried — 

manufacture, composition, and use for 
feed, U.S.D.A. 832. 

V. dried skim milk for pigs, Wis. 515. 

Butyric acid bacteria, stimulative substance 
for, additional sources, Wis. 436. 


Cabbagtr- 

apbid, notes), Mont. 807. 
arsenical residue removal trum, N.J. 52. 
breeding, [N.T.] Cornell 770; S.C. 769 
breeding for resistance to yellows, 639. 
clubrout organism, wound infection and 
tissue inva«>ion by, 494. 

Copenhagen, new strain, description. 
La. 771. 

iiilnire and fertilizers, [N.Y.] Cornell 
477. 

culture experiments. Ort.Coastal Plain 
768. 

I effect of ammonium sulfate, N.J. 21. 

I effct t of copper, boron, iodine, bromine, 
and arsenic mixture, Ky. 47. 

I fertilizer experimeiitb. Ga.Coast:il Pl.iiu 

I 768. 

fertilizer requirements, Hawaii 327 
insects. N.Y.State 054; S.C. 807. 

I iiTigalion and sheliir belt trials. W>o. 

I 617. 

I looper, derris and p.\L-ethrum <lusts for, 

228. 

1 maggot, iiofts, Mont. 807. 

rex|ioiiM‘ to manures and leitllizers. 
1S4. 

response to nitrogen tarriers, Ky. 47. 
sa^o.\. New York maiket prices, N J. 

I 124. 

I si*ed, hot watei treatment, N.Y.State 

I 617. 

I soil and cultural requiiemenU. Calif. 

46. 

.spacing experiments, S.C. 769. 
transplanting, 328. 
variefits, Hawaii 327. 

^,l^ieties, origin and development. 
Mich. :128. 

\aiic1y tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 768. 

I worm, control, Wis. 502. 

worm, control, arsenical spray substi- 
tutes. Mo. 301. 

worm, imported, derris :ind pyrethrum 
dusts for, 228, 358. 
wc»nu, imported, notes, Mont. 807. 
w'iU'm, imi)oit»*d, times of emergence 
and forms, 307. 

worm'-, effect of derris, N.Y.State 360. 
worms, notes, N.Y.State 654. 
yellows in Cuba, tr.S.D.A. 195. 
yellows-resistant, development, Mo. 
488; Wis. 489. 

yellows-resistant variety, breeding and 
selection, Iowa 787. 

Cacao- 

beans, Trinidad, variation in size, 627. 
propagation by stem cuttings and by 
graftage, 34. 

seeds, viability after storage, 780. 
shells, vitamin D in, 888. 

Cadelle in stored rice, control, 75. 

Cadmium, toxicity to chewing insects, 636. 
Caffeine, coffee, and decaffeinated coffee, ef- 
fect on blood pressure and pulse rate, 873. 
Cake, cracker, and pretzel manufacture. 
Pa. 868, 
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Valatidta sp , roxicit 3 

Calciferol, infrared absorition <ijectrum, 7 • 

Calcium — see also Lime. 

absorbed, availability. Mo. 448. 
absorption Lorn nutrient solutions ) 
with and without boron, 305. } 

and vitamin D in foods, 8S8. > 

arsenate, response of soil types to. 315. 
arsenate sprays, injury from, N.Y.State i 
581. 

caibonate and magnesium carbonate, 
relative amounts in Minnesota sub- 
soils, 747. 

carbonate as weevil control, 513. 
chloride as forest fire retardant, 488. 
content of pa'stures, [N.T.] Cornell 758. 
cyanamidc. toxicity prevention, 591. 
cyanide, use against cattle grubs and 
flies in milking barns. Mo. 501. 
dt'ficlency, relation to pliotosynthe'^i^ 
translocation, and protein synthesis 
in plants, Mich. 750 
deposition in bones, relation to pll ' 
talne of intestinal tract. Mo. 564. I 
excess, effect on growth and composi- > 
lion of rats, 417. , 

in rations of dairy cows, 375. 
in sesame seed. U.S.DA. 133, SCO. 
intake, effect on calcification of bone< 
and teeth during fluorine toxicosis. 
879. 

losses from cultivation of forest land. | 
194, 

metabolism in puppies deprived of 
parathyroid gland but treated with ‘ 
vitamin D, Wis. 550. 

«!f*rum, in rats, relation to sex and 
age, 875. 

sources for laying hens, S.Dak. 92. 
sources for pigs in dry lot, Iowa 822 
utilization from calcium carbonate cud , 
calcium gluconate by chickens, 678. 

CaJendra oryza, 6ee Rice weevil. 

Calf meals, pellet form, value. Idaho 95. 

Caliche, quality, determination, soil tests j 
for. U.S.DA. 702. 

California — 

Station, notes, 430. > 

Station, report, 735. \ 

University, notes, 430. 

Calla root rot, control. N.J. 60 

Calves — 

beef, creep feeding v, p,isture al ne, La * 
89. ’ 

beef, feeding, Mo. 514. i 

beef, wintering, Colo. S21. 
carotene and vitamin A in nutrition 
523. 

fattening, calciom-puosphorus ratio on I 
rate and economy of gain, Utah 371. J 
fattening rations, 370; Iowa 821. 
fed infected milk, BniceUa ahortus in | 
feces, 384. ' 

feeder, production, 370. j 

lethal muscle contracture in, heredi- 
tary, 170. 


Calves — Co’itr’o d 

avariau dcviloLUue Jt and reactuiu li 
gonadt. trophic hoimones, 52*1. 
range, ranter maintenance, UtaU 371 
stomach, rate of evacuation, eli\ct ui 
fat in milk, 523. 

veal, prices and indev numbeis, M>cli 
124. 

water requLiements, Id ibo 95. 

♦wintering ritions for, NeLr S22 

vegetative prepagation. etttet oi 
m‘ dia and maturity of wood, 782 
Camels, milk fat of. fatty a-'lds -nd al>ter 
ides in, 440. 

Canaries, spontaueu paratyphoid i»ifec 
tion. 845. 

Cancer susceptibilitj in mice, natuio 603 
Cine borers, notes, 055. 

Cdie fodder in lamb fattenlug iiit ons, ml* 
ral supp’ements and giinding, Colo. S21 
Cane g.ubs, control hy fumigation. 359. 
Cane straw, production of a form of cellu- 
lose from, P.R. 150. 

Canned foods, vitamins in, S88. 

Canning — 

crops, production, soil tests for land 
selection, 591. 
crops, tests, Y State C35. 
creps, \egctible. rotation and fertilizei 
experimeuts, X.Y.State 617. 
home, bacteriological pi obit ms in, 869 
Cantiloup, sec Mu^kmclon. 

Capillaria — 

acrophlJa in foXes, 539. 
tursata n.sp , deseiiption, 697. 
parasitic in upper digestive tract of 
birds, 688. 

Capillaries of ^kln, strength, determination, 
422. 

Capnodis ienebrioni^ biology and control, 
665 

Caps nthin in eeg jolk Ga. P4 
Carabiuas of Sumatra, catalog 367. 
Carbohydrate — 

metabolism, avirn. studies, ,562. 874. 
metabolism, control 279. 
metabolism of normal and diseased po- 
tatoes, 20 j. 

metaboli'?m role of copper in, 877. 
rolerance, efi»ct of gain in weight, 563 
Carbohydrates — 

effect on e’*'olution of experimental xer- 
ophthalmia SS3. 
storage in apple trees. 619. 

Carbon — 
dioxide — 

assimilation by apple ieavo«. fac 
tors affecting, 618, 619. 
concentration in air. eff ct of wind. 
588. 

evolution in soil, 18 
formation by clean and scabby 
potatoes, 65. 
from pea podb, 51. 
in greenhouses, determination, 
327. 
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carbon — Continued. 
diozide~*continued. 

in intercellular spaces of pears 
and apples, 479. 

production by manlte - treated 
soils for measuring response to 
fertilizers, 747. 

production during yeast fermen- 
tation, determination, 294. 
nitrogen ratio, relation to soil classi- 
fication, 161. 

tetrachloride, effect on appetite of 
sheep, 529. 

tetrachloride, toxicity for sheep, 105. i 
Carborundum, use as abrasive in plant 
virus inoculations, 633. 

Carboxide gas as fumigant for vessels, | 
Cfirnation — ; 

bacterial leaf spot, notes, [N.Y.]Cui [ 
noil 788. 

disease control, 630. 

Carnations — I 

breeding improved varieties, luwa 7tis ^ 
greenhouse, culture, N.J. 47. 
urowing, [N.Y.l Cornell 782. 

Oiirotene — 

and vitamin A in dairy feeds. 52.3. 
and vitamin A in nutrition 4tL 
523. 

and vitamin A, relation, 280. 
in baeicria, 442, 460. 
in butter, effect of breed and dh 1 «»t 
cows, 380. , 

in butterfat, determination, 290. 
in English butter, sea.'ional variation | 
in, 085. 

introduced into circulation, fate, 882. 
new properties, 418. 
preparations, biological activity, 882. 
transformation into vitamin A in 
human body, 882. 

Carotenes, synthesis by bacteria, Wis. 436. 
C.'irotenoid pigments — 
constitution, 279. 

relation to sexual reproduction in 
plants, 749. 

Caretenoids and vitamin A — 
cycle in vision, 2S<t. 
relation to micro-organisms, 442, 460. 
Carpet beetles, studies, [N.Y.] Cornell 807. 
Carpet grass — j 

and Bermuda grass, chemical analysis, | 
comparison, S.C. 831. 
ash constituents, relation to oxidation- 
reduction potentials of metallic nu- 
trients, 315. 

growth and composition, effect of basic 
slag and superphosphate, S.C. 759. 
preparing cut-over coastal land for 
seeding to, S.C. 759. 

Carpocapsa pomoneUaj see Codling moth. 
CarpophUus Jiemipterus, see Fruit beetle, 
dried. 

Carrion insect inhabitants, 657. 

Carrot — 

bacterial blight in root beds and seed 
fields, 496. I 


Carrot — Continued. 

leaf blight, spraying and dusting for, 
Fla. 347. 

Carrots — 

breeding, 328; Calif. 616. 
changes during growth and storage, 
EN.r.] Cornell 49. 

culture and fertilizers, [N.Y.] Cornell 
477. 

effect of environmental factors, [N.Y.J 
Cornell 770. 

Louisiana, production and marketing, 
La. 49. 
r,‘js>ein — 

deaminized, anemia caused by, 892. 
deaminized, nutritional properties., Mo. 
515. 

high-quality, manufacenre, Idaho 95. 
manufacture by new methods, IT.S.D A. 
95. 

manufacture for utilizing wabte skim 
milk, 241. 

natural sour, manufacture, 242. 
optical rotation, 524. 

('useinogen, tryptic digestion, 5S2. 
t'assava, variety tests, P.R. 174. 

Castor-bean tick, role of alternative hostb 
in maintenance, 821. 

(.'astor-beans — 

culture in Imperial Valley, Calif. 34. 
variety tests, S.C. 759, 
t\it flea — 

control, N.J. 74. 

reaction to infection with dog tape- 
worm, 664. 

transmission of hemorrhagic septicemia 
by, 386. 

Catalase of various parts of potato plant, 
167. 

Catalpa, planting experiments, Ark. 784. 
Cataract in albino rats dne to withdrawal 
of vitamin G trom diet, 730. 

Catatorulin in brain, action, 874. 

Catolaccus hunteri, notes, U.S.D.A. 65:i. 

disease due to filtrable virus, 843. 
Cattle — see also Calves, Cows, Heifers, Live- 
stock, and Steers. 

Afrikander, descent and origin, 32. 
baby beef, prodnetiuu, Iowa 854. 
beef — 

and dual-purpose, feeding, breed- 
ing. and management, U.S.D.A. 
514. 

cost of production, Ey. 88. 
creep-feeding v. dry-lot feeding. 
W.Va. 671. 

feeding experiments, Wash. 89. 
grades, n.S.D.A. 87. 
growth and breeding qualities, 
effect of phosphorus and cal- 
cium, S.C. 823. 
improvement, TJ.S.D.A. 671. 
minerals for, Wyo. 671. 
pasture grasses for, tests, Fla. 371. 
phosphorus supplements for sugar 
beet byproduct rations, effect, 
Utah 371. 
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{ dttle — C'uutiiiUed. 
beef — continued 

prices; and iiide^ number^ Micii. 
12 i, 

production in Georgia, Ga. u72. 

I ecord-of-perf ormance studies, 
U.S.D.A, 671. 
testa. Utali 3T1. 
blood, microfilaria in, 532. 
blood parasites, new, 387. 
breeder, purebred, program for, 243. 
breeding, S.C. 831. 
breeds, hematological studies, 839. 
cyanide poisuiiine, tieatment, 233. 
dairs' — see also Cows. 

alfalfa baj and irrigated iiasture 
without grain fur. 523. 
eiiicicncy of feed utilization, 244 
experimental methods, 243. 
feed coni&uniptlon during giowth. 
Mo. 95. 

feeding expeilmeais. Ark. ^ao; 

Nebr. 830; S.t*. S31. 
growth efficiency aiiid 
metabolism. Mo. 525. 

Increased hay feeding ioi, 523. 
minerals for. 243; La 97. 
selection, suggestions for ttauntn.: 
m. 559. 

simiilified rations lor, W.Va Obo 
tlifCerent breeds and tjiies, si.ndouh.ii 
test fur blood relationship, 9S. 
diseases — see also specific dtbi asts. 
economic advisory council coiuinit 
tee, report, 254. 

dual purpose and beef, studies in £\er 
glades, Fla. 371. 

energy cost of horizontal walking. Mu. 
85. 

farming in 1932-33, proiitabiliry, 2u6 
fattening, machine-dried soybean hay 
for, La. 826. 

feeding byproducts of alcohol indi^slry, 
P.R. 233. 

feeding experiments, [XY.JCurnell 
<30; Nehr. 822. 
finishing, probL‘ms in, 673 
forage crops for, 376. 
grubs, control. Mo. 501, 
grubs in India, 229. 

Holscein-Friesian, inhen lance of Lich 
butterfat percentage, 98. 

Holstein, inbreeding and outcrossing 
N.J. 93. 

homed, blood picture. 692. 
in Dutch Ea^t Indies, nematode in skin 
of, 839. 

Jei.sey, milk production and butterfat 
pe.’centago, 244. 

losses in North Dakota due to ariMw- 
grass, 255. 

meat color, effect of feed, 674. 
new skin disease, 810. 
nutrition and feeding experiments, im- 
provement, 523. 


I Cattle — Continued. 

nutrition experiments, impiov* d si all 
for, 673. 

ui Northern Nigeria, feeding expeii 
ments, 515. 

parasites of, 370; P.R. 581. 
plague, St e Rinderpest, 
ijoisjoning. see Livestock poisoning. 
Plants, poisonous, and specific ani- 
< i)ia1s and plants. 

policy, national, 70S. 

I production, development and probabh* 

• futine, 70S. 

production on the range, costs and 
I methods. Colo. 854. 

range, tar toning, Idaho 825. 

••ariouN, deticiencies in feeds used in. 
Fla. 376. 

reproductive system, m.V4Mitic Infectious. 
693. 

j *»howh, dairy, success in. 242. 

' sterility in, 387. 

susceptibility to inoculations from ui 
bereular skin lesions. Hah 382. 
ink — also Tick’s. 

lopoiient and kllliug iffoct' of fton 
dura gra^h on. 821. 
iwiniiing in, 463. 601. 

Mtam^n A storauv in, 86. 
wuims t climating number in fonrlb 

stont i'li and intONtine, 103. 

\ i.UlltluW 1 — 

arsenic.a resi^lue removal Ironi, N.J 
52. 

« club root, control, sOO. 

I culture and fertilizers, [N.Y.J Cornell 

1 177. 

I destructive \irus disease, 632. 

, New York market prices, N.J. 124. 

! pioductiou, N.Y.State 477. 

' storage, 52. 

i Cedar apple rust, variations in pathogenic- 
ity, Iowa 787. 

Cedar rust resistance, 'W.Va. 635. 

Celeriac, New York market prices, N.J. 124. 
{ ’<dery — 

llackbeart disease, U.S.D.A. 488. 
breeding. Calif. 616; [N.Y.l Cornell 770. 
chlorosis on alkaline soils, N.J. 47. 
early blight epidemics in Florida, effect 
I of weather, 496. 

early blight, spraying and dusting for, 
Fla. 347. 

j frame-grown, control of blights, 

; [N.Y.jCornell 788. 

leaf tier, studies, n.S.D.A. 653. 
mosaic, southern, U.S.D.A. 633. 

! mosaic, southern, identification of 

i virus, 496. 

New York market prices, N.J. 124. 
premature seeding, Mont. 184. 
vims, cause of banana disease, 647. 
virus on com and other Gramineae, 
639. 

yellows in Wisconsin. Wls. 489. 
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Ccilery — Continued. 

yellows of Utah, relation to aster yel- 
lows, Calif. 647. 
yellows resistant, breeding, 631. 

Cell — see also Plant cell. 

inclusion disease in fowls, 391, 697. 
sap concentration, deteimination in 
cambial zone, 750. 
wall structure of plants, 749. 
wall thickening in vascular plants, 
methods, 594. 

Cellulose — 

decomposition by Chaetomium spp.. 
U.S.D.A. 436. 

diffraction data, interpretations, 292. 
particles in membranes of cotton iibeis. 
separation, 292. 

production from bagasse and rane 
straw, P.R. 150. 

Cement, Portland, mortar, flexural strength, 
U.S.D.A. 702. 

Cephalonomia gallicola, new paia'^ite to 
tobacco beetle, 84. 

Veratia — 

nrienialis of cucurbits, 665. 
similis, biology and control. 230. 
Ceratitis capitate, see Fruit fly, Mediter- 
ranean. 

i^eratomyiella, key fur seiniaru n tit -sped ^ 
and descriptions, S15. 

( rratostomcXla — 

timbriata, notes, 799. 

Ips, notes, 211. 

ips, production of perithecia in, iSiU* 
itImU notes, 85, 819 : U.S D A. 7t», 4 ss. 
uluii, physiological characteristic^, 210 
Vuvohodo sp., notes, 453. 
i*ereoMonas longtcauda, notes, 453. 
(Virupoidea of China, 659. 
f'ercospora — 

heticola, notes, Io^\a 787, 
cap'tici, notes, Ga. 801. 
sp. on avocado, U.S.D.A, 0:55. 
spp. in pure cul(ur«>, couidia prodio t kci. 
636. 

f < rcubporella — 

foot rot, association wiili speciin* * colwg 
ical area, 632. 

//# rpotrichoides — 

cause of cereal toot rot, 

791. 

control, U.S.D.A. 633. 
from foot rut damaged wheat in 
Germany, 798. 
notes, 644. 

(Vreal — 

crops, weeds in, control, 475. 
diseases, estimating loss in yield from, 

630. 

foot rot, relation to mechanical injury, 

631. 

grain crops for annual pasture, 319. 
grains for egg production and egg qual- 
ity, Wyo. 374. 

market In Germany, regulation, 857. 
powdery mildew, studies, [N.Y.] Cornell 
199. 


Cereal — Continued. 

lasts — see also Rusts and specific hosts. 
in Tunisia, transmission and con- 
trol, 62. 

Cereals — see also Grain and specific grains. 
and rickets, 571. 

breakfast, hemoglobin-building proper- 
ties, Wis. 559. 

breeding and other research, 606. 
for hay, varieties and field practit'es, 
Ohio 608. 

of Old and New Worlds, 467. 
seed bed preparations, Utah 316. 
yield in, 767. 

I Chalertia ovina, egg production by, 214. 

I Chalcid fly in alfalfa seed, Utah 359. 
i halcidoidea new speci.*s from Wet-t I-idies. 
description •«, 370. 

j Chalclds, parasitic, secietion c»t « dleteri.il 
glands in, 73. 

I Cha^codennus 'bondari, new cotton pest in 
Ararntina, 818. 

Cha inner •tparis lairson c.nc, rank'T on. 63;i 
rifttdit.i ns lacusfri*., effeit of light. 359. 

* nc»r4i. variety tests. Wis. 177. 

(‘h.i jutes, tesr«. V.R 174. 

Vimrhuii. iiuikiiia oii t, titi. I 8 P.A 
S36. 

j Amerhan, tjui<k ire^/iii.r, Wi- 526 

Am<rl(..an, water non milk fat « nij^i.T. 
Me. 414. 

2111(1 burttr cultures. 241. 

I baei'^riol iffj and clvm^t».\. r S 1) .1 
525. 

brick, coiurolling flavor, st.tnei +vpeil- 
ments. Wis. 526. 

1 i‘.*ildar — 

21 nd foreign types, manufacture in 
Northwest, 242. 
iroia pasteurized milk. 24:;. 
manufacture, sttmdardizaliun of 
milk with skim milk powdt r for. 
241. 

quality, effect of salt, 6^5. 
ripenina, 835. S36. 

'stnall p.ickag(>s for. r.S.l>..V 680 
studies. 527. 
e<ittage- 

compositn ii. 242. 

« flCect of light. Mo. 525. 
from dtbydraled milks, condition 
of manufacture and storage, Mn 
24’-. 

keeping qualities, relation to chlo. 
riue. Mo. 525. 

manufacture, use of dried whole 
milk in, Mo. 525. 
u<^e of dehydrated milk in manu- 
facture, 525. 

ereum, manufacture. Near. 830. 
cream, manufactuns use of dry skim 
milk in. Mo. 101, 247, 525. 
f 2 icluries, efficiency in operation, Wis. 
526. 

factories, starters and starter making 
in. 686. 
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Cheese — Continued. 

factory operations in Quebec, 714. 

Gouda, bacterial color defect in, 686. 
increasing blue mold growth in, 525. j 
manufacturing industry in Oklahoma, 
375. 

Neufchatel and cream, 242. I 

processed, sodium metapbosphate as ^ 
emulsifying agent, Wis. 526. ! 

ripening, changes in casein during, 524. | 
Roquefort. possibiUtb s for state of 
Washington, 243. 
spreads, 525. 

Swiss, bacteriology, 6S6. 

Swiss, making, relation to bacteria con- 
trol, U.S.D.A. 95. 

Swiss, methods for making, U.S.D.A. 
325. 

Swiss, small packages for, U.S.D.A. 680. 
Cheesecloth enclosures, eHect on flower 
crops. 34;>. 

CJieUospimm hamuJosa, nobs, 109. 

Chelonus tejunus, nobs, 813. 

Chemicals for extinguishing or retarding 
fires in forest areas, 104. 

Chemistry, colloid, see Colloid. 

Cherries — 

breeding. I« wa 769. 
cracking, 4S1; Idaho 46. 
culture in Xcw York. X.Y.State 33. 
late-blooming, s arch for, Mo. 476. 
Montmorency, time tor picking, W.Va. 
617. 

Montmorency, training and pruning, 
W.Va. 617. 

physical properties and composition, re- 
lation to leaf area. 777. 
pollination, Calif. 016; Ohio 47. 
pruning, effect on gro>\th of suckers, 
338. 

root distribution. Ark. 768. 
selection of understocks for, W.Va. 617. 
Shadow Amarelle, unfruittul sport of, 
338 . 

bour, bpiajing experiments, Tenn. 802. ^ 
understocks, marzard t. niahaleb, N.T. j 
State 617. I 

varieties, new, in Russia, 773. i 

variety tests, Utah 327. 
winter Inrury of 1933-^4, N.Y.Siate 
333. ' 

winter injury to, Ta. 769. 
zinc sulfate treatiut.it for, 499, 

<:Lerry — j 

aphid, black, ii'.tes, Mont. 807. j 

buckskin Uis.^ase, susceptibility to, effect j 
of ro-ttstocks, 646. I 



casebearer, control in Wisconsin, 509. 
casebearer on apples, control, Wis. 502. j 
casebearer parasite, biology, 668. 
casebearer parasites, Wis. 502. 
crinkle leaf, control, i alif. 616. 
curl leaf, related to root injury, Wis. 

489. 


Cherry — Continued. 

disease on English Morello variety, 
646. 

fruit fly, black, notes, Mont. 807 
fruit fly, notes, N.Y.State 654. 
leaf miners, identification, 365. 
leaf spot, control, Nebr. 788 ; Wis. 489. 
leaf spot control, bordeaux mixture v. 

lime-sulfur for, Iowa 787. 
maggot, spraying programs for, 218. 
seeds after-ripening, effect of low tem- 
peratures, 478, 

seeds, development, physiology, N.Y. 
State 617. 

seeds, mazzard and mahaleo, after- 
ripening, Utah 327. 
understock trials, Utah 327. 

Chiasma frequency in A vena species, 598. 
Chick embryo — 

inoculated with equine encephalomyeli- 
tis virus, intranuclear inclusions in 
brain, 842. 

malposition head-under-left-wing in, 
causes, 680. 

Chicken — 

head louse, life cycle and bionomics, 
506. 

livers, vitamin A storage in, 87. 
louse, control, 820. 

Chickens — see alse Chicks, Fowls, Hens, 
Poultry, and Pullets, 
prices and index numbers, Mich. 124. 
Chickpeas, culture in Imperial Valley, Calif 
34. 

Chicks— 

brooding. Pa. 823. 

brooding, feeding, and management, 
Ohio 828. 

day-old, feasibility oi sex segregation, 
240. 

effect of proteins in poultry ration, 
371. 

electric brooding, [N.X.] Cornell 846. 
fish meals for, comparison, 671. 
growth and sexual maturity, relation 
to juvenile plumage, 240. 
growth, sex difference in, variation, 
520. 

batching throughout the year, Hawaii 
371. 

hemorrhages in, a new deficiency dis- 
ease, 520. 

mineral requirements, 371. 
nutrition studies, 236. 
on vitamin A-deficient rations, develop- 
ment of lesions in, Idaho 88. 
protein supplements, nutritive value, 
N.Mex. 93. 

scurvy-like disease in, 520. 
sex differentiation, morphological study, 
173. 

sexing at hatching time, U.S.D.A. 94. 
sexing principles and practices, 240. 
sex-linked pullet, cost of rearing, 266. 
slipped tendon in, cause, Iowa 92. 
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Chicks — Continued. 

slipped tendon in, effect of unbalanced 
mineral ratio, Wis. 515. 
slipped tendons, preventives, lom 822. 
utilization of calcium from calcium 
carbonate and calcium gluconate, 
678. 

vitamin supplements for, Mo. 514. 
Children — see also Girls and Infants. 

anemic, response to iron and copper 
treatment, Wis. 560. 
preschool, health needs, contribution 
of nursery school to, 134. 
rural, elementary education for, rela- 
tive costs, Iowa 863. 
rural school, height, weight, age data, 
Utah 413. 

rural school, supplementary feeding. 
Mass. 134. 

school, of Texas, dental decay among, 
Tex. 136. 

school, standing heights, 134. 

Chili — see also Peppers. 

wilt, etiology and control, N.Mex. 207. 
Cliinch bug — 

bionomics and control, Iowa 806. 

control. Mo. 501. 

control, paper barriers for, 78. 

food plants, 358. 

in Ohio, Ohio 218. 

notes, U.S.D.A. 653. 

Chlonaspis saliciSj population density and 
egg production, 217. 

Chlorate poisoning in cattle, 105. 
Chlorophyll deficiency — 

in beans, hereditary, 462. 
in New World cottons, inheritance, 
310. 

Chloropicrin, fumigation for control of soil 
fungi, 633. 

Chlorosis- 

in orange trees, relation to mint ral 
constituents, 748. 
in peaches and roses, control, 637. 
in Utah, nature and control, Utah 
347. 

Choanotaenia infundibuliformis, notes, 257. 
Chocolate milk, nonsettling preparation, 
milk-soluble, 836. 

Chocolate moth, notes, 365. 

Cholesterol — 

floridin activation of, Iowa 822. 
free and bound, in brain of normal and 
polyneuritic animals, 417. 
in livers of human beings, 881. 
irradiated, antirachitic eflOicacy. S8S. 
provitamin D of, 888. 

ChoneiuVus palmatus on mushroom^, 506. 
ChoriophiJa oUiorura, see Seed-corn mag- 
got. 

Chortophila rubieola n.sp. on raspberry 
shoots, 217. 

Chromosome lengths in peas, cell size in 
relation to, 753. 

Chromosomes — 

behavior in Pinus banksiana following 
fertilization, 462. 


Chromosomes — Continued, 

fragmentation in Lillum tigrinum, 
170. 

in Musaceae, genetical and cytological 
studies, 755. 
number in Iris, 601. 
number in pears, 753. 
number in Saccharum and hybrid , 
169. 

structure under infrared rays, 751. 
Chrysanthemum lace hug, studies, Mich. 
224. 

Chrysanthemums — 

breeding improved varieties, Iowa, 
768. 

nutritional studies, 343. 
water needs, Ohio 486. 

Chrysobothris — 

canadetisia n.sp., description, 230. 
oregona n.sp., description, 230. 
species of Horn's group IV, key, 230. 
Chrysomphalus — 

aurantii, see Bed scale, California. 
fitiis, control, 656. 

Chrysomyia rufifacies larvae, nutrition, 367. 
Churn contamination and keeping quality 
of butter, 241. 

Cicadas, relation to agriculture, 362. 
dcadula divisa, see Leaf hopper, six-spotted. 
Cider- 

making for roadside stands, N.Y. State 
297. 

making on farm, N.Y.State 158. 
btudies, N.Y.State 581. 
vinegar, making on farm, N.Y.State 
158. 

i Cimex lectularius, see Bedbugs. 

Cistogoster immaculata, notes, 224. 

Citrus — see also Lemons, Oranges, etc. 
antbracnose, symptoms, 789. 
aphid, green, notes, Fla. 358. 
aphids, diseases of, Fla. 358. 
borax treatment to prevent decay, 
U.S.D.A. 616. 

bronzing, relation to soil fertility and 
fertilizers, 780. 
brown rot, control, Calif. 634. 
canker, eradication, U.S.D.A. 634. 
cover crops, Fla. 327. 
culture in Hawaii, Hawaii 191. 
damping-off, biological control, Calif. 
634. 

die-back, notes, Fla. 347. 
diseases in Minas Gerap.s. Brazil. 355. 
effect of zinc sulfate, 7S1. 

Ihcperiment Station, achieiomerits. 
Calif. 626. 

fertilizer experiments. Fla. 298. 
fruit ash. less common mineral constit- 
uents in, Fla. 413. 

fruit, cost of handling from tree to 
car, Fla. 120. 
fruits — 

ability to withstand pressure, de- 
vice for measuring, 781. 
adaptability tests, S.C. 769. 
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('itrus — » 'ontinued. 
fruits — continued. 

boras treatment for stem-end rot. 

U.S.DA. 69. 

Chinese, studies, 564. 
decays in storage, Fla. 347. 
dropping and oviposition punctures 
of Mediterranean fruit fly. cor- 
relation, 366. 

effect of fertilizers and soil amend- 
ments. 780. 

glncosides and mineral.^ In, 781. 
pectic constituents, Fla. o. 
growth and reproduction, relation to 
nitrogen absorption and storage, Fla. 
327. 

hybrids, Fla. 327. 
insects, control, handbook^', «-"7 
juices and pulps, preserratiou. I l.*i. 327. 
leaf miner, studies, 662. 
leaf mite, notes, 650. 
leaf roller, studies, 
melanose and scab lif^ hi^i(ir> and 
control, 499. 

melanose and stem-end rot, notes. Fla 
347. 

melanu:ae, symptoms. 789 
mottle-leaf, control by yiio sulfa 
lime sprays CaM 6* *.4 
mulching, Fla. 327 
pests in Formosa. ^20. 
production. deTelopiiiont and pr« ba! 
future, 708. 

propagation and hybridization. F 
327. 

psorosis, Calif. 634 ; Fla 34*» 
red mite, notes, 514. 
re-earch, Calif. 616. 
root disease, new. unma'^king. 3.V» 

■'^ab, control, Fla. 317. 
scale control problems oi citrus pro- 
ducing areas cf world. 812. 

•‘Cale in^sects. composition, location ,•» 
rtsl'-tanco to h.\ dr«u yamc .icid lurai 
gation, 507. 

scale ins^^-c.s in Queensl -ud, d 

225. 

.scales, effect on su] faring auaiu^t. 21!* 
scion influence on root:9tOLk, 341. 
scions, yearling, <\ze. relation io <«iz 
and age of budwood. 4^,3 
soils, U.S.D.A. 44S. 
stem-end rot. notP^, Fla. 347- 
stocks, te«ts for disea ‘'C lesistai »v 
Calif. 634. 

thrips, efftct of snlfuring asainst. 219 
thrips, notes. U.S.D.A. 653. 
trees, vaccin.ition experiments acains* 
fnngns attack. Calif, 634. 
wastage in Transvaal, 782. 
whitefly. see Whiteflies. 

Cittoiaenia ctenoides, notes, 699. 

Cladosporium 

fulcum, notes, SOI. 

fuliHtm on tomato, breeding for resist- 
ance, Ohio 208. 

pieieolum nsp., proposed name, 498. 


Clay subsoil, improvement. Mo. 448. 
Claypans — 

in soils, development. Mo. 17. 
relation to colloids, U.S.D.A. 448. 
Clemson College, notes, 431. 

I (Mimate -see also Meteorology. 

I and physical needs of plants, 159. 

I and soil microbiology, 588. 

I effect of proposed shelter belt in cenlei 
I of country, 12. 

! ot lower air strata, relation to plant 
j and animal life, 58 

'hmatologicnl data. IT.S.D.A. 13, 159, 16«* 
741, 742. 

Olimatology, handbook, 446. 

Clitoctihe talesccns of citrus trees and 
j other wood> plants, 355 ; Fla. 346. 

I rioters und «-torage uriangemonts for farm 
borne, 734. 
f ‘o^tritVim — 

I spp.. nitrogen-flxing, metabolism, Iowa 
19. 

1 icclchii, notes, 106. 

I i'lothes moths — 

• fiNh meal as food. 74. 

iiydrosenated naphthalene for, 73. 

«<tudies, I N.Y.l Cornell 807. 

' Clothing — 

and textih's. te-^ts, U.S.D.A. 572, 
j fninicaUe stoiage for. r.S.D.A. 653. 

puroha'*ed by farm families, fN.Y.] Cor- 
nell 733. 

Clover — 

alsike, l>r«*edlug. N.J. 35. 

' alsike, effect oi cuttina at different 
tiiiuR, Iona 757, 

bur, cultivation ahil utilization. L'.8. 
D.A. 762. 

v*-rtified seed pindu tbm. rubs and re 
I quirements for, N.J. 616. 

clipping, effects, 009. 

, culture experiment^, ITla. 316. 

• culture in Imp rial Valley, Calif. .34 
head weevil in western Waahingtou, 

: 5 .> 

' in tu>f. a<tion of ammonium salts on. 
607. 

leaflet-, excised, dry weight and respira- 
I tion, effect of mildew and rust, 493. 

r«-d, adeptatioii. relation to root re- 
'‘ervts, Ky. 35. 

red, .-(lapted for New Jersey, N.J. 319 
red, alfalfa, and sneetclover as soil- 
building crops, comparison, Iowa 
743. 

red, breeding, N.J. 35 ; r.S.D.A. 605 
re<l. compatibility, genetics of, 168. 
red. disea'^es in Arizona, key, Ariz. 346. 
red, diseases, studies, Ky. 60. 
j red, effect of cutting at different times. 
Iowa 757. 

red, for seed, culture experiments, 
Idaho 35. 

red, for seed, fertilizer expeidments, 
Idaho 35. 

red, infusions, forms of nitrogen in, 
150. 
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Clover — Continued. 

red, parasites on excised leaves, be- 
havior, 351. 

red. pollination by bees in Colorado, 
666 . 

red, root habits in humid soils of Now 
Jersey, 36. 

red, seed production, 317. 

red, variety tests, Iowa 757 ; Ky. 35 ; 

N.J. 35. 

response to treatment on acidic upland 
soils, 607. 

root curculio, control, Ky. 74. 

root curculio, damage to alfalfa, 82; 

Ky. 512. j 

seed production, effect of bees, 666. | 

seeds, hardness in, effect of storage 
conditions, 175. 

£<ceds, weight for 1,000, Md. 45. 
springtail in Western Australia, 636. 
sweet, see Sweetclover. 
varieties, shelled and un shelled secd*^. 
effect on root nodule formation, 761. 
Cnephasia longana, life habits. 654. 

Coal tar-kerosene emulsion as protection of 
seeds and plant cuttings against antN, 

808. 

Coals, low grade and waste, utilization, 852. 
Cobalt in animal tissues, distribution, Wis. 

560. 

Coccidia — 

in English sparrow, 688. 
infection with single oocyst, signifi- 
cance, 530. 

intestinal, from rabbits, cross-infection 
experiments on chicks, 537. 
oocysts, effect of incubation heat, Wis. 

529. 

species in animals and man, 103. 
Coccidiosis — 

cecal, prolonged ca^e. 214. 
chronic. 688; Calif. 689. 
control. Ark. 843. 

effect of starvation and removal of 
ceca, 536. 

immunity, nature of, 688. 
immunity or resi^tanie to Infection. 

536. j 

in animals and man, 103 ' 

in fowls, status, 536. 
in lambs, Colo. 837 
i^ovvomyces — 

"hie mails, notes. Nebr. 7Sb. 
leaf spot of cherries, spraying for, 
Tenn. 802. ^ 

I'eehlidion llmacodes, notes, 217. 

Vochliobolus — 

heterostrophus n.g. and n.comb.. de- 
scription, 636. 

phytopathulogical and taxonomic -is , <V 
pects, 633. [ 

rnckliomifia — i 

and myiasis in tropical America. 81 *> I 
spp., destructive outbreak, 688. 

^oohJosoma rostratum n.sp. in ducks, 261 | 

Cockerels, Leghorn, disposition, Ohio, 829 
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Cocklebur seed, germination, effect of re- 
duced oxygen, 593. 

Cockroach — 

Aineiican, tests of insecticides for, 504. 
tempiuature and humidity relations, 
362. 

Cockroaches — 

as test animals in nutrition studies. 

[N.Y.] Cornell 822. 
control, 638 

paraljtic action of nicotine, effect of 
diff<‘rent salts, 503. 

Cocoa, stored, infestation by coffee bean 
weevil and fig moth, GOG. 
t'oeonut — 

bud rot, etiology. 789. 
caterpillar, bionomics, natural enemies, 
and control, 662. 
caterpillar, control, 80S. 
insects in Tunganyika, 655. 
leaf beetle. biolOjiical control in Celebes, 
817. 

pests, control, SOS. 
scale, control, 656. 

Cocoruts, fertilizer expiTinimts, P.R. 1S2. 
Codling moth — 

bait pails and hands for, W.Va. 654. 
control, 054, 661; Idaho 74; Ind. 47; 

I‘a. 807 ; U.S.D.A. 653. 
control, arsenical spray substitutes for. 
Mo. 501. 

control in Colorado, 358. 
control in Northwest, 814. 
control, nicotine in, 338, 364, 508; 
U S.D.A. 502. 

control, treated hands for, U.S.D.A. 74. 
control, trends in, 358. 
control with corrugated paper bands, 
new dipping apparatus for, 80. 
distribution, morphology, biology, and 
control, 662. 
experiments, Iowa 806. 
in apples, effect of intensity of light. 
350. 

life history and control, Calif. 654. 
life history and hablrs in New Zealand. 
364. 

notes. Mo. 501 ; Mont. 807 ; N.Y.Stare 
654. 

pigment granules in eye affecting be- 
havior, 813. 

record of bait trapping, Idaho 74. 
spray programs for, 218, 227. 
sprays, proper timing by use of bait 
traps, Wis. 302. 
studies, N.J. 74. 

Studies in Indiana, 216. 
toxicological <!tudies, improve^ ..ecbnic, 
508. 

l-liver oil — 

alleged tosicitj. 424, 3G5. 
as protection against the common cold. 
137. 

consumption, effect on human milk, 728 
effect on egg quality and hatchabilit.\ . 
Mo. 514. 
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Cod-liver oil — Continued. 

irradiated ergosterol, and butter, anti- 
rachitic factor, differentiation, 6S5. 
mixed fatty acids from, absorptioit 
spectra, 152. 

T. irradiated ergosterol for chioks, 287. 
V, sardine oil as source of vitamin A, 
Idaho 8S. 

Cod-liver stearin for growing chicks, anti- 
rachitic value, Nebr. 822. 

Coffe e— — 

bean weevil, infestation of stored coco i 
by. 666. 

beans, composition of glycer'dos of oil 
in, 441. 

black rot in Mysore, S55. 
caffeine, and decaffeinati d coffee, efft ct 
on blood pressure and puNe nato. 
color from cr^am troatMl in vaiions 
ways, 524. 
culture, Hawaii 327. 
economic and technical aspects, 708. 
insects in Tanganyika, 655. 
leaf miner, notes, P.R. 216 
plant, cytology, 483. 
plantations, establishment and mainte- 
nance, 102. 

pulp as compost for coffee fields Ha- 
waii 327. 

research, coordination in Eas*- Africa, 
789. 

stem borer in Mysore, 
tree in Brazil, histological study, 598. 
variety and fertilizer tests, P.R. 182. 
Coke oven wastes, utilization, 852. 

Colds, relation to vitamin A, 281; W.Va. 
728. 

Colds, vitamin therapy in, 137. 

Coleophcra prunieVa, are Cherry casebearer. 
Coleoptera — 

of India, immature stages. 511. 
of New Zealand, 666. 
of Utah, distribution, 510. 

Coleus, nutritional conditions, relation to 
vitamin A, Iowa 769. 

Coll in milk. 525. 

Coli-aerogenes bacteria in milk, desirability 
of test, 242. 

Coliform organisms and keeping quality of 
milk, 100. 

Collards, tru.k crop for Louisiana, La. 771. 
Collective bargaining, case for an independ- 
ent body, 855. 

Colleges, aee Agricnltural college. 
CoUembola of Iowa, monograph, 360. 
CoHetotrichum — 

atramentarium, notes, 798. 
fragariaej notes, 630. 
ffosagpiij notes, S.C. 7S9. 
lagenariamj, notes. Iowa 787. 
piaij notes, U.S.D.A. 640 
sp. on tomato, 352. 
trifoUi, notes, 351. 

Colloid soil chemistry, N.J. 14. 

Cnlloidal behavior of soils, laws, 162, 450, 
745. 


I Colloids, soil — 

sorption of liquids by, 460. 
water content, relation to chemical 
composition. Mo. 448. 
water intake and swelling. Mo. 448. 
Color in the garden, treatise. 192. 

Colorado Station, report, 894. 

Coloring matters, natural, relation to vita- 
mins, 279. 

Colpoda steinii, notes, 453. 

Colts, draft — 

growth, Mo. 515. 

liberal v. limited rations for, Mich. 827. 
Columbine borer, studies, [N.Y.] Cornell 807. 
Combines in Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
cost studies, 862. 

Commodities bought by farmers, prices, in- 
dex nnmbers. TJ.S.D.A. 860. 

Compodea fragiha, notes, 73. 

Compositae, anomalous secondary thicken- 
ing in, 458. 

Concrete — 

asphalt, for floor coustrnction, Mich. 
263. 

curing, Columbia manual, 702. 
curing, cotton mats for, tests, U.S.D.A. 
395. 

joists, precast, in floor construction, 
542. 543. 

masonry walls, fire resistance and 
strength, tests, 397. 
pavement construction of Portland 
cement, r.S.D.A. 112. 
produced in large mixers, effect of 
mixing time, TJ.S.D.A. 395. 
strength, mortar tests, 396. 

Ube on farms, 112. 

Condensation of moisture in flue^, 265. 
ConifePi» — 

clafrbifleation, 159. 

damping-off control, factors In, 630. 
growth, leader, needle, camhial, and 
root, interrelations, 344. 
Voniothyrium — 

of rose, symptoms, 789. 
sp. spores, resistance to low tem- 
peratures, 29. 

Connecticut [New Haven] Station, report, 
429. 

Conotrachelua nenuphar, aee Plum corculio. 
Contnrinia goaaypii, notes, 75. 

Centarinia tritid, see Wheat midge. 
Cooking — 

electrical, factors of economy in. Me. 
139. 

practices in Maine households, survey. 
Me. 425. 

utensils of different materials, appli- 
cation of beat to, Iowa 894. 
utensils, thermal efficiency, factors in, 
574. 

Cooperation — see a%ao Agricultural coop- 
eration and Marketing. 

American, papers and discussions, 411. 
Cooperative organization, major types. 
Colo. 854. 
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Copper — 

containing fungicides, eftect on trail'*- 
piration rate, 700. 
effect on milk, 834. 
in California prunes, 868. 
in milk throughout the season, 523. 
iiibeclicide.s, effect on natural contiol 
of whiteflies on oranges, 220. 
oil-soluble, as fungicide, 033. 
oxide, red, ns spray and dust fungi- 
cide, N.Y. State 035. 
phosphate and hcntonite-lime as fungi- 
cide, r.S.D.A. 033. 
protective action against Trypanosoma 
ujnippi'Uum infection, 389. 
role in carbohydrate metabolism, 877. 
spray, colloidal, home-made, 631. 
bprays, effect on oats growth, N.H. 
476- 

sprajs for grape downy mildew loii- 
trol, b02. 

.Milfate to-\kity lor ISclerotinia amer- 
icanaj 031. 

Ct^rn — 

agricultural and iudu.siriol use, Iowa 
854. 

and hogs, elasticity of supply for dif- 
ferent farming areas, Iowa S54. 
and legumes, iiiterplanting, Ark. 750; 
S.C. 759. 

and sorghum, comparibon, Ncbr. 758. 
and soybeans, production, La. 115. 
anthocyanin pigment production in. 

linkage relations, 168. 
bacterial leaf blight, 630. 
bacterial stalk rot in Indiana, U.S.D.A. 
195. 

bacterial wilt, 630. 

bacterial wilt, breeding for resktanc** 
to, U.S.UA. 033. 

bacterial w’ilt in 1934. U S D.A. 59. 
binder with elevator for h.ir vesting si 
lage corn, Md. 110. 
borer, European — 

control, use of farm machinery 
for, U.S.D.A. 705. 
fungus attacking, 50S. 
in Vermont, control, 002. 
notes, N.Y SState 054. 
parasite, biology, U.S.D.A. 819. 
quarantine work with, U.S.DA.. 
653. 

tissues, Beativeria basaiana In, 
penetration and devdopment, 
814. 

breeding. Ark. 756; Calif. 606; Fla. 
316 ; Ga.Coastal Plain 757 ; Ky. 35 ; 
Mo. 466: N.J. 35; Nebr. 758; 
U.SJDjSl. 605. 

cash, movements in price, Iowa 864. 
certified seed production, rules and re- 
quirements for, N.J. 616. 
critical period in northeastern Kansas, 
U.S.D-A. 740. 

crop, utilization for fattening steers, 
Mich 236. 


Corn — Continued. 

culture experiments, Ark. 756 ; Fla. 
316 ; Idaho 35 ; Nebr. 758 ; S.C. 750 ; 
Wyo. 606. 

culture in Imperial Valley, Calif. 34. 
cutter, low-cutting sled, description, 
U.S.D.A. 851. 

cytog-metic studies. [N.T.] Cornell 758. 
diseases in Arizona, key, Ariz. 346. 
ear rot diseases, Fla. 346. 
ear rot, new, in Florida, 794. 
ear rots, incidence, U.8.D.A. 488. 
ear worm, control, Ky. 74. 
ear worm, low-cobt method of fighting, 
228. 

oar worm, notes, Fla. 358; N.J. 74; 
N.Y.State 654. 

effect of artificial injury, Iowa 757. 
effect of legumes in rotation. Ky. .35. 
feeding value, Idaho 825. 
fortiliztr experiments, Fla. 316; 

Ga.Coastal Plain 757. 
flea beetle, notes, n.S.D.A. 653. 
fodder, ground, with molasses and cot- 
tonseed meal, feeding value, S.C. 
831. 

for grain and silage, variety tests, 
U.S.D.A. 759. 

for silage, breeding, [N.Y.] Cornell 758. 
genetics of, review, 752. 
heat-resistant and heat-susceptible, 
bound water in leaf tissues, 630. 
historical and botanical status, 
N.Y.State 329. 

hog situation under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, 267. 
hybrid inbred, superior quality, 
N.Y.State 017. 

hybrid strains, production, Wis. 467. 
inbred lines and crosses, response to 
variations of nitrogen and phos- 
phorus, 469. 

infection by Diplodia zeae, relation to 
soil moisture, Iowa 788. 
insects and diseases, control, Ala. 358. 
iodine in, Ky. 8. 

Iowa's commercial, destination, Iowa 
119. 

irradiation, genetic and cytological ef- 
fects, Mo. 466. 
irrigation. Ark. 756. 
kernel, factors affecting rachitogenlc 
properties, 571. 

kernels, damage by fungi, U.S.DA. 638. 
leaf aphid, summer activities, 78. 
oil, rancidity, U.S.D.A. 436. 
origin and natural relation^ps, 762. 
pasturing with hogs, n.S.D.A. 827. 
pasturing with sheep, U.S.D.A. 826. 
pathogenicity of Basisporium gdllarum 
to, Iowa 788. 

planter fertilizer attachments, tests, 
Mo. 539. 

planting and husking. Mo. 547. 
planting, surface, furrow, and listed 
methods, 175. 
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Corn — Continued. 

planting tests, Cnlo. 757. 
plants, oonipoMtion, effect of failure of 
pollination. o8. 

prices and index numbers. Mich. 124. 
production, development and probable 
future. 70S. 

production, improved machinerj’ for. 
r.S.D.A. 699. 

production, labor requirement. s for 100 
bushels, Ark. S61. 
production methods, Iowa 846. 
reciprocal top crosses in, comparison. 
175. 

re.'-earch, Iowa 758. 

R-gi chromosome, linkage data. 309. 
root habits in humid soils of Xew 
Jersey, 36. 

rotation experiments, U.S.D.A. 750. 
rust, heterothallism in, 638. 
seed treatment, effect on stand and 
yield in Kaiisa.s. 600. 
seed treatment, physiological response 
of grnwina plant to, Iowa 788. 
seedling blight resistance, nature, 630 
silage, nee Silage, 
smut — see alno Smuts. 

mode of <*utrarce. 630. 
nodal infection, factors affecting. 
Iowa 7SS. 

Stewart's disease, vector, r.S.D.A. 633. 
stover infusions, forra^ of nitrogen in. 
130. 

'•iipplemenN for fattening h<»gs on al- 
falfa pa'*ture, 67T. 

^weet. acr Sweet corn. 
i.vpe« for growing and fattening pig>.. 1 

Iowa 822. j 

varietie.'! for differont regions in i 

land, Md. 36. I 

varieties, tillering in. Ark. 7oii 
variety tests. Ark. 736: Fin. ::it; : 
Oa.Coastal Vlain 737 : M«t. x.j. 
3.“; Xelir. 75S: IMl. 174; S.i*. Tr»!i : 
I’tsih 316 ; IVyo. 606. 
variety tests, elTott of nd. 1 .' 0 ’ent pl*it«. 
319. 

rernali/ation < xperinii iii^. :is. 007. 
winter cover **roPS f'»r. 

Plain 757. 

X-rayed, eliromosoroal iiii**reluitige<. j 
10®. j 

yelh»w. composition, relation to raclii- 
togeuic prop**rEies. 138. « 

yellow, effect on egg qualiij and hatch- ■ 
ability, Mo. 314. ! 

ytilow, scabbed and normal lairlt-y. j 
comparison for piilleis, U.S.Ti.A. 237. j 
yellow, value for southern farmer^. I 
370. j 

,vield and color, relation. Wis. 467. ‘ 

yitid following Sudan gra^j^ and soi- I 
beans. 609. 

orastalk — j 

beetle, rough-headed, studies. Ark. 806 I 
borer, pouthern, studie". S.r. 807. 1 


Cornstalks, use as heating medium for 
plant beds, K.v. 47. 

Corrosion, practical problems, 848. 
Corticium koleroga, notes, 355. 
Corynebaoferium oris, notes, 840. 
Coryneum-^ 

beijerinckii infection of almond blos- 
soms, 633. 

delleanii n.sp., description, 210. 
of apricots, control, 645. 

Corythucha marmorata, studies, Mich. 224. 
Coryza- 

infectious, in Greece, 258. 
or cold in chickens, types, Calif. 689. 
Cosmopolites sordidus, see Banana root 
borer. 

Cost of living on farms. 111. 285 ; Mo. 547. 
Cost of production, see specific crops. 
Cotoneaster seeds, after-ripening and germi- 
nation, 342. 

Cotton — 

Acala, effects of irrigation schemes, 
N.Mcx. 39. 

American wild, with thirteen chromo- 
somes, 81. 

and cottonseed. Department publica- 
tions on and list of depository libra- 
ries, U.S.D.A. 763. 

and related species, cytogenetic notes, 
461. 

angular loaf spot and black arm in the 
Sudan, 351. 

As*atic, inheritance of leaf shape, 310. 
baled, fumigation, U.S.D.A. 653. 
black arm in Uganda, 351. 
blister mite, notes, 75. 
iHilI borer, important pest of cotton 
Peru. 814. 

bollweevil, see BoUweevil. 
iKdlworm. see Bollworm. 
hornr. wild, notes. 75. 
breeding. Ark. 756: Flu. 316; U.S.D.A. 
605. . 

breeding for riber huigth n'gularity, 

L's-eeding, rf‘\iew of literature, 763. 
ebrumosome numbers and meiotic be- 
havior, 31. 

• ommunity production. U.S.D.A. 605. 
culture experiments, -Vrk. 756: Flo. 

310; Ga.Coastal Plain 757: S.C. 759. 
culture in Imperial Valley. Calif. 34. 
damping-off, notes, S.C. 789, 
diseases in Arizona, key, Ariz. 346. 
dusting, machinery for, TJ.S.D,A. 117. 
earliness, relation to bollweevil injury. 
Ark. 806. 

Egyptian type, noncompetitive crop for 
western irrigated lands, U.S.D..A. 34. 
fabrics, durability. Mo. 573. 
fabrics, white, analysis, Ohio 893. 
fertilizer experiments. Ark. 756. 737: 
Fla. 316; Ga.Coastal Plain 757; SC 
759; U.SJ).A. 448, 

fertilizer placement tests, cooperative. 
315. 
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Cotton — Continued. 

liber, eftect of soil type and season, Ark. 
757. 

tlber length and distribution, S.C. 759. 
aber length, distribution, photo-electric 
method for determining. Ark. 757. 
aber properties, symposium, 320. 
aber sorter, Pressley, operation and ap 
plication, Ariz. 763. 
abers, action of pectic solvents, 693. 
dbers, dye absorption, 572. 
abers, length, effect of fertilizers and 
rainfall, 315. 

tibers, seasonal varhiiions iu, J76. 
fibers, separation of cellultise ptirticles 
in, 292. 

held experiments, size, shiipe, .ind rip- 
lication of plats, 175. 
aea hopper, studies, S.C. 807 ; U.S.D.A. 
653. 

genetic studies, 309, 320 : Ark. 750. 
ginned in South Carolina, percentage 
distribution of staple length. S.C. 
853. 

ginning, U.S.D.A. 090. 
grade and staple reports, ilcMeriiiinliig 
size of sample, 854. 
li.iirs from epidermis ol seed, differen- 
tiation. 177. 

ill the seed in Oklahoma, sale, Okla. 
553. 

insects and diseases, Ala. 358. 
insects, studies, Fl.C. 807 ; U.S.D.A. 05*1 
irrigation, Ark. 756; Tex. 176. 

Isban. under mixed cultnation, 176. 
leaf miner, notes, 75. 
lint length, factors affecting, 315. 
machiue-suapped v. hand-picked, 315. 
motes in, 177. 

nitrogen fertilizers for, U.S.D.A. 455. 
nitrogen souices, effect on frulTiug and 
oignule constituents. Ga. 38. 
of Imlia, standard. I ethnological re- 
port s, 139. 

one-vaiiel.v communities in ^ew Mex- 
ico, U.S.D.A. 119. 
pests and diNen.-^es, paptrs on, 320. 
posts ill Tanganyika, 655. 
phints, snaky, 001. 

price at farm, rt^ladon to quality, 
Tenn. 407. 

prieos, relation to grade and staple 
length, N.C. 124. 

production, cover crops v. fresh ma- 
nure, S.C. 759. 

production, development and probable 
future, 708. 

production, improveil niuthinery for, 
U.S.D.A. 699. 

production in Auglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
n.S.DA.. 408. 

production in Egypt, U.S.D.A. 552. 
production, labor requirements for one 
bale. Ark. 861. 

production, profitableness, relation to 
fertilization and selling price, 315. 
pmner, new pest in Argentina, 818. 


Cotton — Continued. 

quality trom New Mexico, N Mex. 408. 
regional test, 764. 
regions in U. S. S. R., climate. 12. 
research in Puerto Rico, P.R. 174. 
root rot and crazy top, control, L.S.D.A. 
633. 

root rot, control, relation to fertilizers, 
U.S.D.A. 494. 

loot rot, effect oi ciop rotation and 
tillage, U.S.D.A. 794. 
toot rot luugax, lertphcl. and liie 
hiciOi.. , 493. 6J1. 

loot rot fungus, ia r-iisteiit struud". 
493. 

u>nt j* JL in Ttxas, 345. 
iot.1 lOL insect Vectors, 345. 
io»»r joi, lo>»es from, 794 
...a lot -^deioiii. lon.ri\it.\, fifc« t i»l 
soil usJsturc, 794. 
n.nt rot. soil tieatmeuls tor, 633. 
samples, staple-length observations ou, 
854. 

seed, r Colton 'iced. 

*»• cdiUi^ disCitM S.C. 789. 
sifcdliugN. sore sJiin and ofhei Opes ol 
daujpjng-off, etiology and eontiol, 
Aik. 786 

s( If-t oil ilia ling new method. ( S.U..\ 
39. 

sheets, Wearing qualities, tests, U.S.D.A. 
572. 

situation, Okla. -JOl, 707. 

«.ore shin, nematode associated with. 
U.S.DA. 633. 

slaiuer^ and internal boll disease, 362 
staple ]i iuth designations of press-box 
a lid iUL samples, measuring differ- 
ences U.S.D.A. 321. 
textiles, effect of atmo.spheric sulfur 
oloxide. 573. 

thrips, biolo.y aud control, S.C. 8i)7. 
Tlngitoidea attectiim, 224. 

Iinnsport and stor.ige oi nitrogen in. 
459. 

iivder Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
407. 

under iriigatiuii in th* Sudan, growth 
analysis, 610. 

varieties, early, i elation 1o bollweevil 
injury. S3. 

varieties, lengih and uniformity of 
staple, La. 763. 

v'aricty tests. Ark. 756; Fla. 316; Ga. 
Co'.stal Plain 767; Mo. 406; S.C. 
759. 

vernalization. 321. 

Vertioillium wilt in Greece, 346. 
volume reduction and quality improve- 
ment, n.S.D.A. 34. 
weather-proofing, U.S.D.A. 430. 
wild, in Florida, insects and a mite o.' 

economic importance on, 75. 
wilt, insect vectors, 346. 
wilt resistance. Ark. 786 ; U.S.D.A. 683. 
winter cover crops for, Qa.Coastal 
Plain 757. 
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Cotton — Oontinuetl. 

winter legume cover cruiw an. 

without sodium nltiate. S.C. 750. 
workers of British Empire, conference, I 
proceedings. 320. 

uoim in Egypt. 661. j 

>ield, effect of precedin., coia and ieg- 
ume mixture, Arc. 75‘» 

Cottonseed — 

action of electric current on ’ 21 
allergy, 570. * 

and cotton. Dip rime it publications* ( 
on and list of depository libr.iri’s, ' 
U.S.D.A. 763. 

flour, vitamins B and G in, 138. 
meal and hull'^, feeding methods to fat- 
tening steers, S.C. 823. . 

meal and udder troubles, C.S.D.A. 525 
meal as principil source ol p otein fo 
dairy c.tttle. N.Mex. S32. 
meal, effect on dairy heif^^rs. Pa fe-ll 
meal, feeding value, 376. 675. j 

meal in rations of hor^se- .niid :nul s, j 

Tex. 2 : 1 c. 

meal, nutritive v^lue for » Ijick-*. X AleT 
03. I 

oil, rancidity, TJ.S.D,A. 436 
purity in, value of single lo« k 
an measure. 321. 
sterilizer, I’.S.D.A. 65“> 
treatments. SC. 739. 

Cottonwood chlorosi'', note-*. Wio. 633 
CottonyH Ufrhion scale, notes. P.R. 216 
Country, see Bnral. 

County — 

consolidation in Colorado. S54 
expenditures fop all purposes. Mo. 5^7 
expenditures of California, Calif. 272 
government in Colorado, Olo 
Cover crops — 

for citrus, Bla. 327. 
legume, for orchard's. x.T. State 617. 
management, effect on soil teriility. 48. 
variety tests, Fla. 316, 

Cowpeas 

bhickeye, breeding for diNra<e 
ance, 632. 

breeding. Calif. 606. 
composition, effect of potassi'iin. Itr* 
culture in Imperial Valley, LaPr* 34. 
for growing and fattening svvino, A ii. 
821. 

for seed and hay, variety test's. Ark. 
756. 

variety tests, Ga. Coastal Plain 757. 
variety-time-of-planting tests, Fla, 310. 
Cows—sce also Calves, Cattle, and Heifers, 
acid-base balance daring and after preg- 
nancy, 692. 

chopped hay for, Vt. 93. 
conformation and anatomy, relation to 
fat production, C.S.D.A. 525. 
conformation. Internal anatomy and 
producing capacity, U.S.D.A. 6S0. 
conformation, relation to milk produc- 
tion, 681, 682. 

dairy, calcium In rations, 375. 


CoW" — OoiinnueU. 

dairy, value oi bucculent tee K tor, Vt 
95. 

energy metabolism, effect of environ- 
mental temperature, 524, 
feeding experimimts, significance ot 
body weights In, 523. 
feeding with and without grain, Mont 
681. 

freshenint; ages i:i Iowa cow testing 
associations, 681. 
grain v. no grain for, Wyo. 06. 
heavy milking, protein requirements, 
Hawaii 376. 

increased hay feeding, returns from, 
Ohio 96. 

Jersey, butterfat production, S.C. b31 
mill: production, ser Milk production, 
nutrition and vitamin A requirements, 
t:.S.D.A. 625. 

of testing association herds, milk and 
fat production, persibtency and in- 
heritame, Iowa 755. 
purebred heif, reducing cost of winter- 
ing, S.C. 823. 

Sindii., period required for conception 
after calving, 681. 
soybean silage for, Fla. 376. 

Merility in, relation to vitamin E, Iowa 
830. 

time of ovulation in, U.S.D.A. 463. 
transplanting gonadial tissue in, re- 
sults, 33. 

udders, see Udder. 

i utilization of nutrients, effect of nutri- 
tional plane. Vt. 95. 
vitamin A requirements, Tex. 244. 
water requirements, Idaho 95. 

Coyotes, winter food habits, 651. 

‘ f*rnml)U8 emmeresellus, notes, 656. 
j Cranberries — 

Lvobs pollination, 778. 
fertilizer experiments, 77S ; N.J. 47. 
keeping quality, relation to composition, 
191. 

j Craubt-rry — 

^ cuttings, depth of planting, N.J. 47. 

I false blossom disease, vector of, N.J. 75. 
tal.-'C blossom, spread. 632. 
fireworms. control, N.J. 74. 
weevil on blueberries, NJ. 'id. 
j Cras^iphiala amhloplttis, life history, 688. 

Cream — 

and milk collection in Maine, economic 
I study. Me. 406. 

1 and milk collection routes, operating 
costs and returns. Me. 406. 

J chuinabillty, relation to composition ot 

, butterfat, 379. 

coffee and whipping, problems, 242. 
consumption in Minneapolis, Minn. 
714. 

j cooling experiments, 241. 

I Devonshire clotted, U.S.D.A. 525. 

electrically refrigerated, manufacture 
^ of butter from, 241. 

j flash heating and cooling, 242. 
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Cream — ContimiedL 

flavors and viscosity, effect of pasteuri> 
zation temperature, N.Y. State 37V. 
freezing effects, 525. 
frozen, fat distribution in, .725. 
grading for butter making, 24 1 . 
grading in Alberta and Washington, 
242. 

grading, methylene blue reduction teat 
for, Minn. 684. 

grading, sediment tests for, Okla, 684. 
high acid, neutralizing for butter mak- 
ing, 624. 

high quality, for butter making, 
U.S.D.A. 526. 

homogenized, sediment in, Mich. 246. 
intended for whipping, use of dry skim 
milk in. Mo. 101. 
neutralization, 242, 380. 
pasteurization, N.T.State 682. 
properties, effect of heat transfer rates. 

524. 

proteins, fermentation, 242. 
samples, keeping quality, effect of 
preservatives, Ky. 95. 
sour, bitter flavor in, W.Va. 680. I 
whipped, effect of dried skim milk, Mo. 

525. 

whipped, properties, effect of dry skim 
mUk, Mo. 247. 

whipping ability, effect of acidity, Wis. 

526. 

whipping, effect of triglycerides and 
fatly acids, N.J. 95. 
whipping, success in, N.T.State 680. 
Creameries, starters and starter making in, 
686 . 

Creamery — 

equipment, care, 243. 
operations in New Brun.'^wick, 7J4. ■ 

Operators' .issocintion's aims and prob- | 
lems, 243. 

waste on filters, purification, 117. ■ 

water supplies, bacteriologh al and I 
chemical studies, 524. I 

Creatinine excretion of animals and body * 
weight. Mo. 824. 

Creatinuria in adolescent males, effect of 
administration of ephedrine sulfate, «770 
Creeping Jennie, spread and control, Iowa 
757. 

Cremaatvs — 

flavoorbitalis, biology, ir.S.D.A. 819, 
new genus, description, 820. 

Crpoboter urbana, biology, ^8. 

Creosote — 

as Internal-combustion-engine fuel 
899. 

oil for control of San Jose scale, 345. 
oil tests for San Jose scale and peach 
leaf curl, 78. 

Cresyllc acid sprays for aphid control 
W.Va. 654. 

Cricket — 

field, on cotton, 77. 
house, control, N.J. 74. 


ricket — Continued. 

Mormou, notes, Munt. 807; U.S.D.A. 
G53. 

7ion*irt:um ribicola, see White pine blister 
rust. 

>op — 

acreage reductions and adjustments, 
N.C. 449. 

data applicable to farm organization 
and management, 401. 
index, weighted, 854. 
nutrients, competition of soil organ- 
isms for, 19. 

Protection Institute, progress, 634. 
reports, U.S.D.A. 126, 271, 536, 859. 
rotations, see Rotation of crops. 

Crops — see also Field crops, Forage crops, 
Hoot crops, and specific kinds. 

cash and feed, index numbers, Mich. 

I 124. 

effect of manganese deficiency, R.I. 27. 
fertilizer mixtures for, N.C. 304. 
fertilizer recommendations, S.C. 744. 
green, ensilage, 516. 
importance of phenological ohserva 
lions, 740. 

in eastern Canada, cost of production, 
404. 

irrigated, rotation experiments, 
U.S.D.A. 759. 

manure v. nitrogen carriers for, 35. 
planning, relation to weather data, 447. 
production, effect of climatic condi- 
tions, U.S.DA. 759. 
production, use of power, labor, ami 
machinery in, Mo. 547. 
returns to growers, effect of marketing 
agreements, U.S.D.A. 118. 
yield and quality, effect of fertilizers, 
Utah 317. 

Crossbill, squirrel, and great spotted wood- 
pecker, mutual relations, 651. 

Crotalaria — 

as green manure for tobacco, 324. 
culture experiments, Fla. 316. 
feeding value, Fla. 376. 
for pasture and silage, Fla. 316. 
seed, feeding value, Fla. 371. 
seed, toxicity for fowl, 391. 
spectabiUs seed poisoning in swine, 
695. 

stem canker, notes, Fla. 347. 
susceptibility to nematodes, Fla. 846. 
^Tiriety tests, 6a.Coastal Plain 757; 
S.C. 769. 

Crow cestode, cystieercoids of, 214. 

Crow stomach worm hosts, 214. 

Grown gaU — 

bacteria, metabolic products, Wls. 489. 
experimental production on Opuntia, 
•499. 

Crucifer clubroot — 
control, NJ. 60. 

organism, wound infection and tissue 
invasion by, 494. 

resistance, role of glucosides in, 495. 
Crucifers, destructive virus disease, 632. 
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Crude fiber, see Cellulose. 

Crjolite, solvents for, 74. 

Cryptoohaetum gratulicome, biology and de- 
velopment, 816. 

CryptofVaportlie, description, synonymy, 
hosts, and distribution, 489. 
CryptorJiynchus cubne^ new to United States, 
bl8. 

Cl ffpttjsi/oriUM minimum, notes U.S.D.A. 
lb5. 

rryptovegi*tatioii, use of term, 596. 
Crystalline lens, ascorbic acid in, 283. 
Vtenocephalides fclis, see Cat flea. 

Cube products, use, IT.S.D.A. 602. 

Cucumber — 

beetles, notes. Fla. 358. 
fruit development, vegetative and re- 
productive responses to, [N.T.] Cor- 
nell 50. 

mosaic in Montana, U.S.D.A. 195. 
mosaic viru'^. neutralization by immune 
sera, 800. 

mcfsaic, yellow strains, isolation, 497. 
^ee^l lings, effect of substance from ripe 
aiiples, 621. 

Cucumbers — 

culture, N.T.Stiite 329. 
disease resistant, selection aiid devel- 
opment, P.R. 195. 
fermentation studies, Mich. 157. 
fertilizer #xperiments. Ark. 768; P.R. 
1S2. 

srrecnaoube, nutritional deficiencies, 
Ohio 48. 

response to fertilizors, S.C. 769. 
btorase, 52. 

Cucurbit — 

downy mildew, Fla. 346. 
flies, control, 656. 

leaf beetle, biologj* and control, 230. 
Cucurhifa, particularly cultivated forms, 
N.Y.State 617. 

I’ncurbits — 

breeding, Iowa 769. 
galerucid beetle injurious to, 665. 
Ciilicidae — 

and malaria in Pliilippines, 814. 
prcdatoisi. 229. 

CunninffhafiteUa plaque method of measur- 
ing available phosphorus in soil, 745. 
Vuphocera genus, revision. 663. 

CurcuHo caryae, see Pecan weevil. 

Currants — 

classification on generical basis, 778. 
size variation in, 777. 

('ut-over lands in Minnesota. State program 
for, 549. 

Cutworm — 

black, notes, Fla. 358. 
granulate, notes, Fla. 358. 
pale western, notes, Mont. 807. 
Cyanamide tosicity, prevention, 591. 

Cyanide poisoning in sheep and cattle, treat- 
ment, 253. 


Cyclamen — 

bacterial corm rot, notes, [N.Y.] Cornell 
788. 

seed, production, [N.Y.] Cornell 782. 
Cylas formicarius, see Sweetpotato weevil. 
Giilindrotulus londiiiensis caenileocinctus on 
strawberries, 506. 

Cyprus, geology and climate, 16. 

Cyeillia ajigustifrons, biology and larval 
forms, 229. 
i'ysteine — 

determination, sources of error in, 9. 
oxidation, catalysis of, 151. 
separation from ascorbic acid, 443. 
rysticercus pisiformis, parasite of rabbi rs, 
immunity, 688. 

Cystine — 

deficiency, effect on utilization of en- 
ergy-producing nutriment and pro- 
tein, 371. 

determination, sources of error in, 9. 
in acid solution, stability, 291. 
in proteins of pasture plants. 5fil. 
in soybeans, 5. 

Cytospora — 

canker of Pieea ^pi^, 630. 
cankers of Popiilu^, Iowa 788. 
ehry<iospcnna spores, resistance to low 
tempe^ature^, 29. 
die-back of fruit trees, 789. 

Daous ciUatus, notes, 656. 

Dacus spp., control. 656. 

Dahlia virus diseases. 630. 

Dairy — 

and State breed as&>ociatiun>. functionB 
and opportunities, 243. 
area in Delaware, economic readjust- 
ments in, 854. 

breed association, functions, 242. 
byproducts, manufai-ture, composition. 

and use for feed, r.S.D,A. 832. 
cattle and dairy cows, see Cattle and 
Cows. 

cost of production studies, 242. 
costs and returns in 1933, Mich. 269. 
Council, Wasliington State, educational 
program. 243. 

cows, Michigan, amounts and kinds of 
feed fed to. Micb. 405. 

(Minipment, c<»efficieur of heat transfer 
of metals, 524. 

equipment, effect of alkalies and chem- 
ical sterilizers, 241. 
farming in Vermont. Vt. 123. 
feeds, vitamin A and carotene in, 523. 
glassware, Inspection, N.Y.State 581. 
herd improvement associations, 242. 
husbandry in Italy, N.Y.State 680. 
industry, advertising health by, 243. 
industry, economic readjustments, Del 

551. 

industry of New Zealand, textbook, 

552. 

machinery, devtiopment, 400. 
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Dairy — Continued. 

machinery, new developments. 241. 
manufacture, review of recent hooks 
published on, 242. 
plant efficiency, Vt. 110. 
plants, number of micro-organisms fall- 
ing from air in, 683. 
production experiments at experiment 
stations, 243. 

products, consumption in Minneapolis. 
Minn. 714. 

products, cost of production, 243. 
product.s in Europe, manufacture, 243. 
products, index numbers, Mich. 124. 
products, marketing in Germany, regu- 
lations, 857. 

products, packaging, use of paper for, 
243. 

products, testing for fat, Pa. 831. 
products under Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, 2C7. 

products utilization campaigns, Michi- 
gan plan, 523. 

products, value in diet, educating con- 
sumer to, 241. 
program, 242. 

rations, use of roughage in, U.S.D.A. 
680. 

Science Association, proceedings, 830. 
science, fundamentals, treatise, 830. 
shows, production record in, 375. 
sires, see Sires. 

situation and outlook. Okla. 707. 
sterilization, chemical, latest develop- 
ments in, 243. 
sterilizers, Pa. 846. 
structures, Calif. 700. 
technology, research in, application of 
X-rays to, 624, 682. 
utensils, sterilizing on farm, 242. 
Dairying— see also Creamery, Butter, Milk. 
etc. 

institutions, international directory, 
375. 

Damping-off — 

galvanizing soil for control, N.Y.State 
638. 

in seedbeds, zinc oxide for, N.Y.State 

791. 

Dams, small, design and construction fur 
emergency conservation work. U.S.D.A. 
111 . 

Dandelion greens. New York market prices, 
N.J. 124. 

Daphnia as food fur bass, propagation. 

[N.T.] Cornell 807. 

Date — 

decline di.^ea8e, eradication. Calif. 634. 
palm, fruit growth and temperature. 
627. 

palm li^^ne^. parasitic action of 
OwpJiiilhr, 633. 

Dates — 

diimera In, 170. 

Dalree, testing fn Southwest. U.S.D.A. 
54. 


Dates — ^Continued. 

Deglet Noor, water injury, control, 
Calif. 684. 

soil and cultural requirements, Calif. 

46. 

Death watch beetle, life history, 232. 

Deer and beaver transplantings, U.S.D.A. 
500. 

Deer parasites and other diseases, Oreg. 73. 
Deficiency diseases, see Diet deficiency and 
specific diseases. 

Deiphohe sp., biology, 658. 

Delphinium, Sclerotium stem rot of, 210. 
Dematium pullulans, notes, 353. 
Dematophora root rot, 633. 

Dendroctonus — 

hrevicomiSj see Pine beetle, western. 
frontalis f see Pine beetle, southern. 
Dendrolimus pini, ecologj\ 217. 

Department of Agriculture, see United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Deporaus marginatus, life history notes, 
60C. 

Dermaptera of Illinois, 658. 

Dermatitis- 

circumscribed squamous crustated, of 
bovines in Dutch East Indies. 839. 
in rats deprived of vitamin Bj, 566. 
pellagra-like, in rats and vitamin G, 
282. 

ulcerous, of ruminants, relation to 
human diphtheria, 531. 
verminosa bovis, proposed name, 840. 
Dermestes vulpinus, see Hide beetle. 

Derris — 

and molasses spray, effect on gladiolu.s 
thrips, 223. 

and pyrethrum, difference in action 
against imported cabbage worm, 358. 
insecticidal value, N.Y.State 360. 
insecticides, toxicity to sacking and 
chewing insects, N.J. 75. 
products, use, U.S.D.A. 502. 
root residue, extracted, inseoticidal 
properties, N.,T. 76. 
spp.. tests, P.E. 174. 
stored, coleopterous pests in Malaya. 
817. 

stored, insect pest control. 657. 

Desmla Juneralis, see Grape leaf folder. 
Devirs-shoestrings, iwtential t*ourt'p of rote- 
none and related insecticides. U.S.DA 
504. 

Dew as factor of plant growth, 740. 
Dewberries, culture and di*^ea<e control. 111. 
778. 

Dewberry — 

anthracnose. control N.J. 00. 69. 
cane measurements, 341. 
rosette in Louisiana. 346 La. 09. 
Diabetes, lower fat diet in. 893. 

DialnroUca, see Cucumber beetle-. 
Dialeurodes — 

oitris see Whiteflies. 
etbaensis u.6p.. description, 812. 
y^rhaldyi, notes, 659. 
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Dialeurodoldes afer n.sp., description, 812. 
Diamondback moth, derris and pyrethrum 
dusts for, 22$. 
niaporthe — 

crotalariae n.sp., notes, Fla. 347. 
genus and its segregates, 480. 
umbrlnaj notes, N.J. 60. 
niaportktllaj desciiption, synonymy, hosts. 

and distribution, 489. 

Liaporikopaia, description, synonymy, hosts. 

and distribution, 489. 

Diaprepea alibrematua — 

larval period, diapause portion, 635. 
notes, 655; P.R. 216. 

Diarrhea, bacillary vrhite, aee Pullorum dis- 
ease. 

Diat^^m growth, effect of silicic aci 1. 152. 
Diairaca — 

crambiiloid€». see Cornst.ilk borer, 
southern. 

aaccharaUa, aee Sugarcane borer. 
shariinemta, biological studies, 218. 
spp., notes, 653. 
renoaata, campaign against, 656. 

Dif alciiim phosphate and bone meal as min- 
eral supplements, relative value, [N.Y.l 
Cornell 830. 

Dicelia nira n.sp., parasitic on earthworms. 
214. 

nichlorofiuorescein for determination of 
chlorides in milk and dairy products. 524. 
Diet — aee aUo Fcod and Nutrition, 
and personality, treatise, 279. 
and reproduction, 423. 
deficiency disease — aee also apetific dU- 
easea. 

in man, role of gastro-intestinal 
tract, 569. i 

of average family under pre.'-ent eco- 
nomic conditions, 870. 
of infants, aee Infants, 
ratio of fat and carbohydrate in, ef- 
fect on nitrogen excretion in feces, 
874. 

relation to denial caries, 137. 
studies show need for national plan- 
ning, n.S.D.A. 134. 

I fiets — 

at four levels of nutrition and cost, 
treatise, 869. 

high protein, and acid-base mechanism, 
561. 

selected by college students from a 
college cafeteria, 719. 

Diiionichaeta aetipennia, introduction in 
Oregon, 74. 

Dikes for control of sand flies and salt 
marsh mosquitoes. 688. 

Dimorphotheca cuneata, isolation of poison- 
ous principle, 529. 

Dimderua minutus, pest of stored derris, 
817. 

Dinoderiia sp., toxicity tests, 666. 

Diparopaia oaatanea^ notes, 365. 

Diphtheria — 

calf, isolation and culture of organism, 
104. 


Diphtheria — Continued, 
calf, notes, Wyo. 694. 
flagellate, in pigeons, 698. 
human, relation to ulcerous del'mnti1i^ 
in ruminants, 531. 

Diplocarpon — 

carUana, mode of infection. 68. 
roaae, notes, N.J. 60, 

Diplodia — 

damage to corn kernels, U.S.D.A. 633. 
natalensia and PenicilUtim dirjitai.im 
on oranges, combined effect. 802. 
natalensia, notes, TJ.S.D.A. 60. 
on strawberry roots, Fla. 340. 
spp., notes, Fla. 346. 
ceae extract, treatment of seed corn 
for seedling blight, Iowa 78*^ 
ztae, notes. U.S.D.A. 488. 

Dips, disinfectants, and antlielin ntics 
U.S.D.A. 528. 

Diptera — 

aquatic, of North America, keys. 
[N.Y.l Cornell 510. 

North American, f.imilies and genera 
228. 

of medical an«l veterinary importance, 
revision, 815. 

Dipylidium cammim, reactions of cat flea 
to, 664. 

Disease and parasitism, lectures on, 240. 
Diseases — 

deficiency, aee Diet deficiency disease 
and apecifto diseases. 
of animals, aee Animal dlsonseis a /id 
specific diseases. 

of plants, aee Plant diseases and apf- 
cifio host plants. 

Dishwashing by different methods, time and 
cost evaluation, Wash. 425. 
Disinfectants, anthelmintics, and dips. 

TT.S.D.A. 528. 

Distemper, canine — 

effect of irradiation, 390. 
filtrable virus, pure cultivation, 536. 
immunization, 890. 842, 843. 

Distillate oil burners, government tests, 
853. 

DistUlery byproducts, f**edlng value, 
U.S.D.A. 88. 

Docioataurua maroccanus in Sardinia. 658. 
Dodder, control, Tenn. 460. 

Deg fleas — 

control, N.J. 74. 

transmission experiments with yellow 
fever virus, 531. 

Dogs — 

feeding, Ala. 828. 
fluorine injection into, effects, 689. 
dedge, of Manitoba, fluke disease in, 
257. 

training and care, treatise, 236. 
treatise, 536. 

DoJichopua ramifer in a greenhouse. 501. 
Dominion Grain Research Laboratory, rp 
ports, 45 

Dothiehiata cankers of Populus, Iowa 7SS. 
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Dothiorella canker of poplar, sjmptoms, i Easter lilj’ di* eases, Fla. S46. 


789. 

Douglas fir, planting tests, Iowa 784. 

Dourine — 

and prophylaxis, 102. 
eradication, U.S.r>A. 528. 
in South Africa, 5.*J4 

Dove, barred ground, lood and feeding hab- 
its, 805. 

Doves, toxicity of Crotalaria seed for, 391 
Drainage — 

by underground tile, P.R. 261. 
systems, tile, studies, Minn. 303. 
vertical, installation and operation 
N.J. 700. 

Drains — 

mole, durability, 539. 
spacing on Missouri soils. Mo. 539. 
Dresses, ready-made, buying, quality guides, 
U.S.D.A. 285. 

Drought — 

cartographic study, 741. 
heat, and dust storms, record-breaking 
of 1934. 741, 
ot 1934, T\S.D.A. 447. 
of 1934, effects on feed, forage, and 
livestock, U.S.D.A. 860. 

Drug products, analyses, Conn. [New 
Haven] 130. 

Drugs and food'«, chemical examination, Me. 
414. 

Dry laud — 

culture experiments, TJ.S.D.A. 769. 
farming, rotation and tillage studio:*, 
Nebr. 758. 

Ducks — I 

mallard, hand-reared, tor restockina oi 
marshes. U.iS.D.A. 72. 
mallard, light phase in, 32. 
wild, ecology, Iowa 804. 
wild, losses among, 214. 
wild, pathological changes cneuuutered ^ 
in, 638. I 

Dutnetella carolinenBU, host ol PhiUMthyn- 
chu8 fOrmosuSj 214. 

Dust of insect origin, allergic response to, 
359. 

Dust storms, drought, and heat, record- 
breaking of 1934, 741. 

Dusting — see also Spraying ami 
crops. 

mechanical means of projecting air toi. 
N.J. 110. I 

Dye absorption of cotton fibers, 572. 

Dyeing with natural dyes at home, n.S.D.A. 
139. 

Dyes for bacteriostatic action, titration, 
155. 

Dy&dercuSj see Cotton stainers. 

Dysentery, chronic bacterial, see Johne’s 

disease. ' 

Earwig, European — | 

fumigation in balled nursery stock, j 

361. I 

in Australia, 656. 
present status, 654. 
tachlnid parasite, 74 


Echinococcus in dogs, 529. 

Ecology, agidcultural, method of repiesent- 
ing atmospheric condition^ in, 456. 
Economic handbook of Pacific area, 209 
• Economics — 

I agricultural, see Agricultural cconom- 

i ics. 

extension and Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administratioa, 853. 
with applications to agriculture, trta- 
tise, 401. 

i Economy, national, in Argentina, plm lo.* 
safeguarding, 856. 

Detopsoevs parvulu^, bionomy, 217. 

I Education- 

‘ agricultural <ft Ag icaltuial edu.-a- 

tion. 

I vucatii.nal. Agricultural edu atiou. 

1 vocalioual. 

I Eelgrats disappearance, effect on wcterfowl 
and industry, r.P.D A. 30. 
ligg — 

I albumin, see Albumin, egg. 

fertilized, es a physicochemical .•sys- 
tem, 670. 

production — also Hens, laying, 
and m.atnrity, effect ol ^eleriiun 
and breeding, Iowa 822. 
annual, interval as index, WTa 
671. 

breeding for. 171; Utah 371. 
effect of poultry housing, Ark. 846 
of one hen. feed purchasing 
power. Mo. 122. 

poultry housing and lighting for, 
Wyo. 374. 

r<»lation to anatomical measu-e- 
ments, 239 

relation to date of sexual ma- 
turity, Mo. 514. 

siasonal vari.'itions in Philippines, 
679. 

trends in, effect of proteins in 
diet, 678. 

value of meat scrap and milk com 
binations, Iowa, 822. 
vitamin A requirements of bent 
for, Tex. 238. 

winter, effect of artificial light 
Mo. 514 

ytilk color, relation to pimiento feeds. 
6a. 93. 

yolk, iron and copper in, effect of cod- 
liver oil, Ky. 88. 
yolks, discoloration, cause, 239. 
yolks, light, medium, and dark, vita- 
mins in, Mo. 564. 
yolks, vitamin D in, 522. 

Egg-laying contests. New Jerse.v policy. 

X.J. 321. 

Eggplant — 

storage, 52. 

Verficillium wiD and fruit rot, N ,T 
60. 
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Eggplant — Continned. 

VerticUlium 'wilt, control, 497. 
Vertinllium wilt, seed transmission, 
800. 

Eggplants — 

disease resistant, selection and develop- 
ment. P.R. 195. 

fertilizer experiments, P.H. 182. 
results from paper mulch tests, effect 
of soil type, 183. 

Eggs- 

broken-out, preserving, T7.S.D.A. 436. 
developing, effect of increased atmos- 
pheric pressure, ..pparatus for study 
679. 

enzyme studies, IT.i^.D.A. 436. 
from hens on different diets, composi- 
tion of proteins, 829. 
handling on farm, N.J. 374. 
hatchahility — 

and quality, effect of rations. Mo. 

514. 

and weight, effect of prot<ins in 
diet. 678. 

effect of antecedent egg produc- 
tion, 370. 

factors affecting. Mo. 51.7, 519. 

relation to time of laying, 173, 
240. 

vitamin G supplements for, 

515. 

ln<rtaNing vitamin B and G in, Wis 
516. 

incubation, see Incubation, 
keeping qualities in cold storage. Ark 
821. 

laid by a hen, feed purchasing power, 
Mo, 514. 

Louisiana, keeping quality, La. 94. 
marketing in nonh of England. 855. 

Xew Mexico, market qualities, N.M^x 
553. 

New Tork wholesale market, interrela- 
tion ot daily prices and supply, 
[X.T.] Cornell 270, 
nutritive value, N.J. 561. 

Ohio, market movements, Ohio 122. 
oil treatment of shell. U.S.D.A. 436. 
oiled by vacunm carbon dioxide method 
keeping <iuality, F.S.D.A. 87. 
physiological and batcliability studies. 

U.S.D.A. 514. [ 

prices and egg-feed ratio. Wash. 122. j 

prices and index number**. Mich. 124. 
tpiality, effect of breeding ■< nd feeding i 

X;.B.D^ 87. ' 

quality, effect of method^ ot p.ckiug. 

94. ' 

quality, effect of shaking. 829. 
quality, factors affecting. Calif. 671. ' 

quail t.v, relation to retail price in New 
York City, IN.T.lCornell 40S 
size, inheritance, N.J. 8S. 
statistics of southern California. Calif 
410. ‘ 

tremulous air cells in. rau^^e. 680. 


Eggs— Continued. 

turkey, incubation, humidity and weight 
loss in. Nebr. 94. 

vitamins in, effect of diet, Iowa 822. 
yield and weight, effect of age, W.Va 
671. 

Eimeria — 

of pigeon, periodicity in oocyst pro- 
duction, 688. 

tenella, development of resistance in 
poultry to, 688. 

Electric 

brooding. Mo. 539. 

cleaners, comparative ability to remove 
dirt from rugs and cai'pets, 574. 
EI*H!tricity — 

for heating hotbeds, Calif. 400. 

for plant treatment, 399. 

for soil heating, 399, 852; Idaho 110. 

on Nebraska farms, Nehr. 851. 

use on farms, Calif. 700. 

Electrification, rural, report on C.W.A. na- 
tional survey, U.S.D.A. 702. 

Electrode system, glass, design and con- 
struction, 155. 
niev.stors — 

farmers’, membership problems and re- 
lations, Iowa 555. 

farmers’, or Oklahoma, financial opera- 
tions, Okla. 715. 

Ohio farm< r-owned, financial opera- 
tions. 407. 

LVt pia flaccJlartn, see Hemlock spanworm. 
Elm— 

American, mosaic-like di*-ease, Iowa 
788. 

lark beetle. European, data, U.S.D..\. 
653. 

bark beetle, smaller European, notes. 
819. 

disease, Dutch — 

Acarina as possible vectors, 85. 
around New Tork. campaign 
against, U.S.D.A. 70. 
at Norfolk, Va.. U.S.D.A. 488. 
eradication, r.S.D.A. 634. 
in Connecticut, 803. 
in Indiana, T7.S.D.A. 346. 
in Fnited States, status. E.S.D.A. 
70. 

notes, U.S.D.A. 633 
transmission by bark beetles, 819 
disease fungus, relation to bark beetles. 

U.S.D.A. 653. 
diseases in America. 631. 
leaf beetle. Idaho 74. 
scolytidfi. s'^outing for, 74. 
wilt fungi, positive infection trials, 
35C. 

Elms-~ 

British, status and nomenclature. 628 
performance, Nebr. 769. 

Embryology and genetics, treatise. 31. 
Embryonic material in abnormal environ 
ments, behavior. 464. 

Emmer. variety tests, U.S.D.A. 759. 
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JUmpoasca fahaej see Potato leaf hopper. 
EmpuBo-^ 

apJiidiB attacking potato and spinach 
aphids, N.Y.State 654. 
sphaerospemia, notes, 73. 

Encarsia eJegans, notes. 812. 
Encephalomyelitis — 
equine 

eastern, western, and Argentine 
virus, 842. 

effect of irradiation, 390. 
in Kaiibus, S41. 

insect transmission, Utah 359, 382. 
notes, n.S.O.A. 528. 
outbreak in Indian cavalry regi- 
ment, 535. 

propagation of virus after inrra- 
nasal instillation in i;uinea pig. 
841. 

properties of virus, 389. 
summary, 257. 

transmission by mosquitoes. 695. 
transmission experiments 'nlth 
blood'&ucking dipterans, 389, 
390. 

virus, inoculation of developing 
chick embryo with, effect, 842. 
virus of Argentine, active immuni* 
zation and comparison with 
California virus, 842. 
virus, resistance in mice to iutr«.- 
nasal infection with, 535. 
infecrious, of horses and mule^, Calit 
689. 

^pontaneous, of mice, new viru> dis- 
ease, 530. 
studies, Colo. 837. 

Endopsylla n.sp., Idnlugy. 225. 

Engineering — 

agricultural. Institution'^, iulernatiomil 
directoiy, 699. 

agricultural, material, >> >tem of claw- 
fication, 699. 
civil, handbook, 701. 
research at University of Oxford, 54* 
Rural. International Congress, 896 
Engines — 

compression > ignition, photographic 
study of combustion in, 263. 
gasoline and Diesel, detonation in, 
analysis, 114. 
internal-combustion — 

detonation and thermal decompo- 
sition of hydrocarbons, 703. 
flame temperatures in, measure- 
ment, 113. 

theory, analysis, and design, 
treatise, 399. 

Enteritis — 

chronic, see Johne’s disease, 
feline infectious, 843. 
paratuberculous, of sheep, Calif. 689. 
Enterohepatitis, infectious, see Blackhead. 
Enterotoxemia — 

infectious, of sheep, 534. 
of sheep in Palestine^ 694. 


Entomological equipment and methods, 
manual, 215. 

Entomology — see aUo Insects. 

and helminthology, veterinary, treatise, 
52S. 

economic, accomplishments in Philip- 
pines, 806. 

field experimentation in, technic. 500. 
forest, in district of Lunz, 217. 

I forest, problems in Netherlands East 
Indies, 218. 

hi'-torica] liatkground in California, 
501. 

Indian, lists of puhllvatiuns. 6«)5. 
i Kntomotograph for recording appendicular 
j or locomotor activity of iusiect'-, 213. 

' lJnz.\me action at low temperatiin v. X.Y. 
State 581. 

Eifcrpthroioun icenponi, new blood pira 
site of c.ilf, 387. 

Ephestia — 

vnutella, ace Fig moth. 

I elutella, sec Tobacco moth, 

i figuUlelittj exclusitm from dr.\ing fiuit. 

; 365. 

' pgulileVa, studies. 73. 365. 

kuehniella, see Flour moth, Mediter- 
‘ raneau. 

I spp., notes, 300. 

Ephestiodes nigrella, notes, 365. 
i Epicauta marginata, '•ee Blister beetle, 
margined. 

Epicordulia, host of Peosthogonhnua 
‘ macrorchis, Alinu. 392. 

Ppidemiology and prophylaxis, 102. 

I Epilachnn vorrupta, see Bean beetle. Mexi 
can. 

* Epithelioma virus — 

and vaccine virus, identity, 250. 

I vaccination through rabbit passage, 

250. 

Epitrix cuoumet'is, see rotalo flea beetle. 
Ergosterol — 

and irradiation products, constitution, 

» 587. 

. and vitamin D, 732. 

infrared absorption spectrum, 7. 

I irradiated — see also Viosterol. 

cod-liver oil, and batter, anti- 
rachitic factor, differentiation, 
685. 

V. rod-liver oil for chicks, 237. 

V. Irradiated yeast for vitamin D 
milk production. 245. 

Eigosteryl sulfate salts, preparation and 
antirachitic activity, ^3. 

Eriophyes gossypil, see Cotton blister mite. 
Eriosoma ZanijTcnz^ see Apple aphid, woolly. 
Erosion, eee Soil erosion. 

Erysipelas, swine, diagnosis by new blood 
test, U.S.D.A. 102. 

Eryslpelothrix rhusiopathiae, horses hyper- 
immnnized with, hematology, 107. 
Erysiphe — 

ckihoracearum on blue Agathea daisy, 
648. 
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ErysipJie — Contlinied. 

oraminis hordei, physiology, [N.T.] 
Cornell 199. 

gram inis tritici, notes, 793. 
polygonU notes, 851, 493 ; T7.S.D.A. 
640. 

ErgtJiraeus aonidiphagus n.sp. on lemon 
trees, 233. 

Srythroneura — 

comes, sec Grape leaf hopper. 
xiczac, notes, Mont. 807. 

Erythrosin, effect on growth hormone in 
roots, 597. 

Escarole, New York market prices, N.J. 
124. 

Escherichia coU cultures, oxidation-reduc- 
tion potentials and ferricyanide reduc- 
tion, 583. 

Etharsanol for surra treatment, tests, 533. 
Ethylene — 

lubricating oils from, 703. 
treatment of fruits, health problems, 
869. 

treatment of tobacco, 614. 

Etiella sinckenella, see Bean pod borer, 
lima. 

Burner us iuhervulatus, see Bulb fly, lesser. 
Euplectms plaiyhypenae, notes, 813. 
Euproctis cfirysorrhoea, see Brown-tail 
moth. 

Burotium herhnnorum spores, resistance to 
low temperatures, 29. 

Eurytoma tylode* matis, notes, 513; 
U.S.D.A 653. 

Euscelis striatulus, notes, NJT. 75. 

Euschistus variohirius, biology, 224. 
Eutermes csitioaus, notes, 506. 

EutettUs tenellus, see Beet leaf hopper. 
Evaporation rate from soil, 12. j 

Evergreens, propagation under different ' 
temperatures, 784. • 

Ewes — see also Sheep. , 

acid-base balance during and after 
pregnancy, 692. 

faulty winter fetding, effect on lambs, 
519. 

monthly growth of fletce in India, 676 
pregnant, acidosis in, Ky. 88. 
types, comparison, Ind. 90. ' 

wool, effect of wintering, Utah 371. 
Exanthema, vesicular, of swine, proposed ! 
name, Calif. 689. 

Exanthematous typhus, transmission expert- | 
ments by ticks, 821. 

Exeristes roborator^ notes, U.S.D.A. 653. ' 

Experiment fields, outlying, results, Mo. 448. | 
Experiment stations — see also Alaska, Ar- 
kansas, etc. 

Federal legislation, rulings, and regu- 
lations afftcting, U.SJ>.A. 141. 
Experimental — 

institutions in hot countries, inter- 
national directory, 2S6. 
trials, statistical soundness in, num- 
bers of iDdividuals required. 460. 

Eyes of ox, vitreous humor, ascorbic acid 
in, 422. 


I rubrics — see also Textiles. 

absorption of water by, determination 
methods, 733. 

Industrial, handbook, 893. 
underwear, properties of, 284. 

Families — see also Farm families. 

average rural, feeding under present 
economic conditions, 870. 
city, opportunity on Wisconsin farms, 
Wis. 557. 

Family — 

incomes and farm organization in 
Knott County, Ey. 556. 
living in agricultural counties, expendi- 
tures, S.C. 573. 

Farm — 

accounts, statistical analysis, 862. 
animals, see Livestock and Animals, 
appraisals, standards, 713. 
building losses due to wind and fire, 
Iowa 846. 

buildings, combination, Mo. 539. 
buildings, insulation, designing, 546. 
buildings, studies, Mo. 550. 
carts, Dunlop pneumatic equipment for, 
tests, 851. 

cummodities, sanitation in relation to 
t p oduction. 546. 

credit, see Agricultural credit, 
debt adjustment activities, history, 853 
debt problems, legislature approaches, 
833. 

economics research In England, 266. 
SOO-acre diversified, estimated return h 
under four different plans, S.Dak. 
269. 

enterprises, man-labor requirements. 
Pa. 855. 

lamilies — see also Families. 

clothing purchased by, [N.Y.] Cor- 
nell 733. 

food consumption, S.C. 870. 
growth, relation to activities. N.C 
273. 

in Genesee County, New York. 

mobility. [ N.Y. ] Cornell, 128. 
of Illinois, cost of living. 111. 285. 
stages of development, Wis. 717. 
Jinme, cIoi%ts and other storage ar- 
rangements, U.R.D.A. 734. 
housing in Iowa, status, Iowa 5r»7. 
bousing survey, n.S.D.A. 574. 
implements, upkeep, Md. 110. 
improvement^, relation to earning^;, Mo 
547. 

income estimates, monthly, seasonal 
variation, 834. 

inventory values for farm organization 
and efficiency studies, basis, 854. 
land prices in Nebraska counties, his- 
tory, Nebr. 549. 
land values, Iowa, 854. 
machinery, see Agricultural machlneiy 
management — 

and agricultural economist, 267. 
application of simple farm records 
in, Iowa 854. 
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Farm — Continued. 

management — continued, 
crop manual, 401. 
cropping records for, 266. 
practices and returns in Big Horn 
Basin, Wyo., 710. 
problems, value of physical data, 
260. 

studies, W.Va. 710. 
mortgage loan experience in southeast 
Alabama, Ala. 862. 
mortgage loan policy and grading of 
land security, 862. 
mortgages, delinquent, handling, 853. 
organization — 

and family incomes in Knott 
County, Ky. 536. 

and management in Greeley area, 
Colo. 854. 

and management in southern Iowa. 
Iowa 854. 

power, efficiency of use, 113. 
price data, reliability and adequacy, 
S.Dak. 125. 

prices and costs of Michigan, 1910- 
1934, Mich. 124. 

prices, index numbers, Calif. 410. 
products, see Agricultural products, 
profits, rate of turn-over of capita! as 
factor, 267. 

property in Ontario, assessment, 269. 
real estate — 

of South Carolina, assessed and 
actual value, S.C. 855. 
situation in Missouri, Mo. 547. 
tax delinquency in South Cai olina. 
S.C. 270. 

values in Minnesota, Minn. 403. 
values in New England, 713. 
values in Ohio, semiannual index, 
404. 

size and business cycle., 834. 
structures, U.S.D.A. 690. 
taxation, see Taxation and Taxes, 
tenancy — see also Land tenancy. 

in North Carolina, S54. 
transport by motor lorry, 266. 

V. village living in Utah, Utah 127. 
Farmer contracts, 242. 

Farmers — 

American, plan for bringing economic 
equality. Okla. 707. 

business organizations in Canada, 714. 
effect of inflation, 711. 
occupational mobility, S.C. 129. 
Farmhouses — 

low-cost plans, U.S.D.A. 428. 
plans and building problems, Mich. 428. 
Farming — see also Agriculture. 

along Mediterranean Sea, N.Y.State 
429, 680. 

areas, major and minor type, Iowa 854. 
areas, marginal, effects of back-to-the- 
land movement, 854. 
dry land, see Dry land farming, 
efficiency, relation to tenant-ri^t 
valuation, 266. 


Farming — Con tlnued. 

part-time, in Washington, Wash. 709. 
part-time, status and possibilities, 
Calif. 402. 
types. Wash. 119. 
types in Idaho, Idaho 118, 403, SOI. 
types in Washington, nature and distri- 
bution, W.isb. 708. 

Farms — 

electricity on, see Electricity, 
in spring wheat area, economic study, 
S.Dak. 268. 

large, medium, and small, estimated re- 
turns from, S.Dak. 268. 
mechanized, cultivation costs, 266. 
mechanized, survey in Great Britain, 
855. 

mid-Devon, changes In rents, 266. 
of northwestern Iowa, records and ac- 
counts, Iowa 854. 

power, labor, and machinery costs on. 
Mo. 539. 

selecting, suggestions for, Minn. 713. 
selling and not selling baby chicks, 
labor incomes on, [N.T.lCoinell 853. 

• Farnham House Laboratory, work of, 807 

Fasciola— 

hepatica, campaign against, 840. 
magna, campaign against, 840. 

Fat in human milk, 278, 872. 

Fat, shortening value, factors affecting, j 

Fats — see also OUs. 

cooking, frying quality, U.S.D.A. 560. 
edible, problem in Germany, n.S.D.A. 
121 . 

food, effect on milk fat and blood fat 
of cows and goats, [N.Y.] Cornell 
830. 

marketing in Germany, regulations, 
857. 

nutritional value, 413. 

production, trade, and consumption. 

1912-33, U.S.D.A. 121. 
rancidity, relation to light of various 
wave lengths, 867. 
sparing action on vitamin G, 890. 

Fatty acids — 

hydroxylated, acetyl valuos. 444. 
unsatnrated, vital need of body, 874. 

Feces, metabolic nitrogen of, relation to 
body weight and food intake, 873. 

Federal organizations, new, structure and 
functions, 429. 

Feeding experiments — see also Cows, Pigs. 
etc, 

comparative, by variance and covari- 
ance methods, analysis, 85. 
comparative, use of method of partial 
regression in analysis, 85, 373. 

Feeding stuffs — 

amino acids in, 526. 
analyses, Vt. 89, 673. 
effects of 1934 drought, U.S.D.A. 880. 
inspection and analyses, Ind. 88; Ky. 
317; Me. 372; N.H. 517; N.J, 80; 
B.I. 89. 
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Feeding stuffs — Continued. 

mixing, bin method, Idaho 117. 
proteins, nutritive value, 523. 
usefulness, effect of plane of nutrition, 
Mo. 515. 

vitamin E in, Nebr. 97. 

Feijoa, varieties and botanical characters, 
627. 

FeTtla annexa, see Cutworm, granulate. 

Fence post wood, preservative treatments. 
Ark. 840. 

Ferrous metals in farm machinery parts, 
alloying and heat treatment, 544. 

Fertilizer — ' 

experiments, see special crops. 
requirements of soils, see Soils, 
salts, physical constants, U.S.D.A. 448. 
Fertilizers — 

acid-forming mixed, danger, S.C. 744. 
analyses, Ky. 25 ; S.C. 25 ; Tt. 23. 
analyses, inb'rpretina with reference 
to sources of niir leen. X.J. 304. 
briquetting, 21. 

concentrated, and mechanical pl.ic- 
meat. U.S.D,.V. 44S. 
crop response to. determination, 747. 
effect on crops and soil <‘onilitiim^ un 
del* vaiious rotations. Iowa 743. 
inspection and analyses. Conn.lNV'v 
Haven] 592 : Ind. 23 ; Me. .192 : X..T 
592: R.I. 456: Tex. 392. 
nmniifacture and use. U.S.1>.A, 21. 
mixed, preparation, TJ.S.IkA. 448. 
penetration into soil. Ark. 768. 
pl-iceinent te.sts, 31.3; Md. 13; U.SD.A 
699. 

reduced oosl'<, r.8.D,A. 735. 
without filler, value, U.S.D.A. 21. j 
Fescue, Chewing'*, i.'fcthod nl* shipping .setd i 
from Xew Ze'iland, U.S.P.A. 605. 

Fiber— 

cropa*, breeding and other research, 606 
crops, culture experiments*. Fla. 316. 
crude, ste Cellulose, 
plants, annual bast, fiber quality and 
characteristics. 598. 

Fibers, fast dyes (»f. X7.S.D.A. 436, 

Field— 

critps — sec also Crops. Forage crops. 
Hoot crops, etc. 

for Imperial Valley. Calif. 34. 
experiments, lona-continned. soil study. 
590. 

experiments, testing reliability of an 
average, 756. 

plat experiments, bofder effect in, 606. { 

Fig— » 

disease, new. in Louisiana, 632. 

Insects, stimulation, 73. 

mosaic In California, 630. 

moth, infestation of stored cocoa by. 

666. I 

root disease in California, 650. I 

trees, anomalous, 626. 

Figs — 

studies. Calif. 616. 

variety tests, Cki.Coastal Plain 768. 


Filberts — 

size and filling, relation to leaf area 
and shoot growth, 484. 
variety tests, Mo. 476. 

Filtration apparatus, stainless steel high- 
pressure, 155. 

Fir, Douglas, life of seed in forest floor, 487. 
Fire blight— 

and winter injury, [N.Y.] Cornell 788. 
control, 346; Calif. 634. 
relation to bees, 498, 631, 654. 
relation to nectar and rain, 68. 
resistance of rosaceous plants to, 209. 
631. 

spread, importance of weather condi- 
tions. Calif. 634. 
studies. Wis. 489. 

Fires, forest, see Forest fire. 

Fireworm, control, N.J. 75. 

Fish — see also specific kinds. 
food, studies, Oreg. 72. 
hatchery diseases, control, [N.Y.] Cor- 
nell S07. 

liver oil'**. *’itamln A in, 281, 364. 
liver oil'*, vitamin D in, two forms, 

ire 1 a< food for clothes moths, 74. 
mopl'i for chicks, comparison, Wyo. 671 . 
incritivo value, effect of method 
of n‘*niaiactni*(‘. 672. 
of Orel on, disease^ Oreg. 73. 
oil<><, ai >o>ption ^.pect^a, relation to 
coi's-itiionts, 584. 
poisoning plants. U.S.T>.A. 502. 
Flavines, distribiititm. isolation, and vita- 
min activity, 279. 

Blax— 

cuhure In Imperial Valley, Calif. 34. 
disea«:e^ in Arizona, key, Ariz. 346. 
experiments in Imperial Valley, Calif. 
606. 

fertilizer, retting, and hackling tests, 
U.S.D.A. 605. 

fiber, culture and preparation, IT.S.DA. 

. 39. 

j fiber, test, S.C. 759. 

Fusarium wilt resistance, inheritance, 
639. 

response to environment, n.S.D.A. 605. 
rust, heterothallism In, 633, 796. 
seed and fiber, breeding, tT.S.D.A. 605. 
seed, rotation experiments, U.S.D.A. 
759. 

seed, variety tests, U.S.D.A. 759. 
types and varieties, oil produced 
from. 40. 

variety tests, IT.S.D.A. 605. 

B'laxseed — 

mercurial treatment, Iowa 788. 
production and imports, 410. 

Fleas — 

and anemia in foxes, 539. 
control. Conn. [New Haven] 429. 
Flies— 

blood-sucking, on livestock, repellents 
for. Mo. 501. 
house, see Houseflies. 
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b'lies — CODtinaed 

in Denmark, development and control. 

Insecticide bpray te^ts for, 218. ' 

muscoid, incubation period of eggs, ef- I 
feet of temperature, 663. i 

of genus Cuphocera, 663. , 

olfactory responses in new type olfac> , 
tometer, 367. ! 

white, see Whiteflies. 

Floods and accelerated erosion in northern 
Utah, U.S.D.A. 541. 

Floor panels with stressed plywood co\er- 
mgs, CJ.S.D.A. 543. 

Floors — 

concrete, low-cost, new idt-as in con- 
struction, 543. 

made with precast concrete joists, load ' 
capacity tests, 542. 

Flora — see also Plants and Vegetation 

ol Kus'oia, 459. i 

Fii»rida Station, repoit, 429. 

I’lonr — see also Bread. 
be»41(\ confused — 

growth of populations, mathemati- i 
cal theory, 817. 

in stored rice, control, 75. ' 

metathetcly in laryae, 665. . 

relative efficiency of fumigants. 77. , 
colloids, fermentation response and 
fermentation tolerance, 867. 
moth, Mediterranean, notes, 365 ; 
U.S.D.A. 663. 

moth, Mediterranean, parasite, food | 
habits and flight experimimts, 232. 
wheat, determination of amino acUl^ | 
in, 445. 

Flours, native, of Puerto Rico, utilization. 

P.R. 150. 

Flower — 

bud maggot, notes, 75. 
crops, effect of cheesecloth enclosures, 
343. 

gardens, color combinations for. 192. 
thrips, Florida, notes, Fla. 358. 
thrips, life cycle compared with other 
thrips, 506. 

thrips on cotton seedlings, 77. 

Flowers — see also Plants, flowering, and 
Plants, ornamental, 
culture, Ohio 48. 

culture, application of probable error 
concept, 782. 

cut, keeping quality, Ohio 48. 
keeping qualities, effects of storage in 
gases at low temperatures, 783. 
photoperiodism studies with, [N.T.] 
Cornell 782. 

Fluke — 

disease of sledge dogs in northern 
Manitoba, 257. 

oviduct, of domestic fowls, 392. 

Flukes, cause of proventriculitis in chick- 
ens, 537. 

Fluorides, effects of ingestion. Iowa 866. 


F'luorme 

compounds, tuxiciti, 678; 

436. 

containing Insecticides, U.S.D,A. 502. 
ingestion, effect on dairy cattle, 523 
inuestion, effect on nutritional quali- 
ties of milk, 378. 
injection into dogs, effects. 6Sy. 
toxico'^is, effect on calcific arinn of bone^ 
and teeth, 879. 

Foals deprived of colostrum, hoiN, serum 
for, U.S.D.A. 

Fodd* r crops t^ec Forage crops. 

I /oj/ffs p/ni. biology, 649. 

Po4»d — SM also Diet. 
allera>. 424. 

aUerg.\. relcitiou to gnstro-intestinal 
disorders, 891. 

and drug control, U.S.D.A. 7;J5 
.. **d Drugs Act, enforcement work, 
l\SD.A. 660. 
and health, treatise, 559. 
and nutrition studies, Fla. 413. 
and bleep, experiments with, 672. 
chemistry. Iowa Station researches in. 
Iowa 739. 

imports into Great Britain, changes in 
volume. 855. 

pioducts, aiialjses, Conn.lXew Haven] 
130. 

purchases, family, adequacy, shortened 
method for calculating, 718. 

«*onrces and factors affecting consump- 
tion in borough of State College, 
Pennsylvania, Pa. 861. 
supply, national, U.S.D.A. S61. 

Foods — 

acid ash and alkaline asli, effect on 
acid-base equilibrium of man, 723. 
and drugs, chemical examination. Me. 

414. 

canned, see Canned foods, 
dried, public health aspects. 868. 
enzyme studies, U.S.D.A. 436. 
naturally occurring arsenic in, toxicity, 
878. 

oxalic acid in, 875. 

Philippine, vitamins in, 282. 
rancidity in, light factor in, U.S.D.A. 7. 
used in municipal hospital, iron in, 724. 

Foot-and-mouth disease — 
fixed virus types, 691. 
virus and virus of vesicular stomatitis, 
differentiation, 691. 

Foot — 

length, inheritance, 170. 
rot in sheep, 106. 

rot in sheep and cattle, treatment, 
Calif. 689. 

Forage 

and grassland crops in Thuringia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, 1T4. 
crops, culture in Imperial Valley, Calif. 
34. 

crop®, drying, n.S.D.A. 699. 
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Forage — ContiniieJ. | 

criip^, field curing methods, effects, 693. 
crops for hogs. 370; Nebr. 822; S.C. 
823. 

crops, variety tests, Ga Coastal Plain 
757; NebP. 75S. 

effects of 1934 drought, U.S.D.A. 860. 
grasses, see Grasses. j 

areen, loss of nutrients in conservation 
by different methods. 516. 
green, methods of preserving, 831. 
immature, harvesting for drying, Vt. 
110 . 

mixtures, tests, 35; Idaho 35. 
plants, variety tests, IJ.S.D.A. 605. 
poisoning, see Livestock poisoning, j 
Plants, poisonous, and sped flo plants, 
i orest — 

canopy, liardwood ami softwood, rain- 
fall penetration, 297. 
canopy, weather beneath, effect of 
stand density, 194. | 

fire breaks, shaded, 458. 
fire, control roads and motorway lines 
in Lake States Peglnn, U.S.D.A. 55. ! 
fire retardant, calcium chloride as, 488. i 
fires in Florida, control, U.S.DA. 55 ] 
insects, data, U.S.D.A. 653. 
insects, survey, Iowa 806. 
land, cultivatii n, calcium and maguc- 
sium losses fiom, 104. 
litter, acidity, antacid buffering, and 
nutrient content, [N.Y.l Cornell 30u. 
litter, macrofauna, 217. 
management in Northwest, XJ.S.D.A. 55. 
News of Ohio, Ohio 195. 
nursery, sampling. 4S6. 
plantations, establishment and develop- ^ 
ment, [N.Y.] Cornell 784. I 

planting stock, improved production. 

LN.Y.] Cornell 7S4. * 

products, damage by fungi, 630. 
reproduction, effect of mice and snow-- 
shoe rabbits, U.S.D.A. 500. 
s(»cds, repellents for treating to pre- 
vent lodent consumption. Pa. 785. 
.^oUs, effect of burning, 161. 
soils, moisture and pH studies, 300. 
.^>ils, organic, bibliograpliy. U.S.D.A. 
745. 

species, fire resistance, 57. 
trees, see Trees. 

types in Adirondack region, [N.Y.] Cor- 
nell 785. 

types, original, of southern New Eng- 
land, 786. 

yield tables, American, stand-basal 
area curves in, 4S6 
Forestry — 

in Ireland, 55. 
research, U.S.D.A. 628. 
social and economic aspects, U.S.D.A. 
735. 

Forests — 

and rainfall, 12. 

effect on air tempei*ature, 298. 


Forests — Continued. 

Aled'terranean, comparative immunity 
from parasitical insects, 218. 
of France, resistance to insects, 218. 
of Nebraska, effect of thinning, X7.S.D.A. 
55. 

of Pennsylvania, composition, effects of 
severe drought. Pa. 785. 
results of free use provision, IJ.S.D.A 
55. 

selection method of entting, value, 
U.S.D.A. 55. 

temperature in. vertical distribution, 
447. 

Forftcula auricularia, see Earwig. European. 

Formaldehyde 

acidity and end-point in formol titra- 
tion, 441. 

dust, use on vegetable .seed! ngs, «K2. 

Foulbrood — 

American, spread, 666. 
diseases of bees, papers mi, 8t9. 

Fowl — 

cholera in Greece, 25S. 
mite, northern, control, S2 t 
paralysis, see Paralysis. 

])est and ceU-inclusioii disease, d ffer 
ential diagnosis, 391, G97. 
pest and Newcastle disease viruses. 

differentiation, 845. 
pest experiments, C09. 
liest in Egypt, 537. 
pest outbreak in New Jersey, 109 
pest, use of vaccines against, 302 
pest virus, culture, 537. 
pest virus, size, 697. 
pox control in chicks, Hawaii 391. 
pox immunization, compuiison of fowl 
pox and pigeon pox virus vaccines, 
108. 

p.»x in Greece, 258. 
pox studies, Utah 382. 
pox. transmis^^ion by L.loodsuekiug in- 
jects, rN.Y.iCornell 807. 
t.\plioid, breeding for resislance, lowi 
843. 

typhoid in Greece, 258. 
typhoid in Kenya Foloiiy, 110. 

Fowls — see also Chickens, Hens, Poultry, 
etc. 

blood groups in, inheritance, 60:>. 
cannibalism among, nature, 390. 
digestive tract, H-ion concentratioM, 
843. 

dwarfism iu, inheritance, 171. 
embryonic growth rates, effect of in- 
cubation temperature, Iowa 755. 
embryonic lethal characters in. La 
603. 

male, effect of X-rays on sex characters, 
679. 

rachitic, effect of ultraviolet irradia- 
tion, 828. 

red blood cdls, agglutinogens in. 463. 
retarded feathering in, 172. 
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Vijv. Is— Continued. 

tablo, new Dutch breed, North Hol- 
land Blue, 8I!9. 

wild, far-jQying, and their foes, 652. 

Fox cubs, outbreak of leptosplral jaundice 
1x1, 393. 

Poses — 

blood of. studies, b04. 
feeding methods, U.S.D.A. 500. 
lood habits, Iowa 804. 
inrernal parasites and feeding, Wis. 
529. 

red, in New York and New England, 
food of, b04. 

Foxgloves, meiosis in, Fa. 75o. 
r* agarta — 

hybrids, kaiyologic and genetic studies, 
754. 

spp. hybridizations, 169. 

Fratikliniella — 

tusca, see Tobacco tbrlps. 
gossypii on citrus, 357. 
in talaris, notes, 218; Fla. 358. 
tritici, see Flower thrips. 

FraucnfcHia ruhricosa, biology and larval 
forms, 229. 

Frogs and toad.s, handbook, 500. 

Frogs, culture, commercial aspects. treatUe. 
213. 

Fructose administration, effect on blood j 
sugar, 724. | 

Fruit — 

hark beetles and winter injury, N.Y. * 
State 666. 

beetle, dried, stimulation, 73. 
embryos, artificial culture, N.Y.State 
617. 

farm management in Hudson Valley, 
[N.Y. ] Cornell 855. 

flies, marking for migration studies 
new method, 664. 
flies, notes, 656 ; P.R. 216. 
flies of genus Anastrepha, classifica- 
tion, 064. 

flies, West Indian, eradication from 
island of Key West, U.S.DA. 653. 

6y in Queensland, spraying experiments 
for control, 663. 
fly, Mediterranean — 

artificial food medium, 358. 
biology and control, 003. 
in Hawaii, TJ.S.D.A. 653. 
in infested fruit, effect of low tem- 
peratures, 366. 
in Western Au'-tralia, 656. 
lethal effect of sea water, 366. 
o^iposition punctures, relation to 
premature dropping of citrus 
fruits, 366. 

parasites, shipping, feeding, and 
rearing, 369. 
fly, Mexican — 

notes, U.S.D.A. 653. 
parasite control, I7.S.D.A. 653. 


I Fruit — Continued. 

• fly, Mexican — continued. 

quarantine work with, n.S.D.A. 
653. 

studies, n.S.D.A. 816. 
fly situation in Mexico, 654. 
industry, relation to experiment sta- 
tion work, 331. 
juices, preparation, Calif. 719. 
juices, studies, N.Y.State 581. 
moth, dried, notes, 365. 
moth, oriental — 

biological contrul, NY.St.ite 654. 
control, possibilities of parasites, 
358. 

in Maryland, Md. 507. 
Introduction of parasites, U.S.D.A. 
652. 

on peach. C5C. 

parasite control, C.S.D.A. 653. 
parasites, effect of use, N.Y.gtur* 

I 667. 

parasites, sup) dying to Connecti- 
cut peach growers, 216. 
pupal parasites, 80. 
studies, N.J. 74; S.C. S07. 
pest control program in Connecticut, 
210 . 

rootstocks, testing fur resistance to 
root knot nematode, Calif. 634. 
russeting, cause and control, Ohio 47. 
shape, development, types of genetic 
control over, 462. 

shipments, protection from Trerzing. 
U.S.D.A. 616. 

N )ils, differentiating, method, [N.Y.] 
Cornell 773. 

tree leaves, nctivit.v. [N.Y.] Cornell 

773. 

tree little leaf or rosette, 478. 
tree seeds after-ripening, eff ct of low 
I temperatures, 478. 

trees, alreinate i earing, prevention 
Ohio 47. 

trees, budding, u^e of rubber strips 
in, 332. 

trees, Cytospora die-hack, sympb 
789. 

trees, grafting, whip-and-tongiie meth- 
od, 332. 

trees, hardiness in, factor'! determin- 
ing, Mo. 476. 

tiees, hardy stocks for, 333. 
trees, injection, 332. 
trees, nitrogenous and carbohydrate 
materials in, seasonal cycles, 775. 
trees, opening of buds, effect of re*st 
period, 188. 

trees, root penetration on heavy silt 
loam soils. fOkla.] Panhandle 61b. 
trees, seasonal cycles of nitrogenous 
and carbohydrate materials, 479. 
trees, spraying while in bloom, effect 
on set of fruit, [N.Y. ] Cornell 788. 
trees, tests, Fla. 327. 
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b’lult - Coiitmuetl 

trees, training, N.7.State 617. 
wasber, design and construction, 
[N.Y.] Cornell 846. 

Kruits — ^see also Orchards, Apples, Peaches, 
etc. 

and fruit products, eifect on alkaline ' 
reserve of blood, Calif. 719. ' 

and marketing facilities in Beading ' 
and Wilkes-Barre, Fa. 855. 
bramble, culture and disease control. 
111. 778. 

breeding, N.Y.State 617. I 

breeding, results of sixty years of 
work in Bussia, 773. 
ciir-lot shipments and unloads, r.S.D.A. ^ 
S60. 

car-lot shipments, market distribution, 
D.S.D.A. 411. 

cause of darkening on expO'^iire to air. 
Cam. 719. 
iitnis, see Citruh. 
lummercial drying methods, 868. 
tooking by passage of an electric cur- 
rent through, Iowa 894. 
culture experiments. W.Va. 617. I 

culture in Finland, development, 773. I 
deterioration, prevention dining 

in? storage and ^ub^p^!^clll thawing. i 
(\ilif. 719 « 

development, relation to embryo and 
seed, N.Y.State 617. 

dried, insects affecting. 360, 633; U.S. 1 
D.A. 653. ' 

dried. Lepidoptera atta<kin^. dPlii i 
t lapping, 365. 

ethylen** treatmont. health problems. 

869. j 

fertilizer experiments, W.Va. 617. } 

fresh, grading and marketing stand- i 
ards, U.S.D.A. 1!>1. I 

frozen, for ice cream, storage tem- | 
peratures, 525. 

growing in New York, relation to soils, 
[N.T.lCornell 15. 

growing in New Yoik, relation to soils, 
correction. [N.Y.] Cornell 744. 
in Hudson Biver Valley, N.Y.State 617. 
introduced, tests, Hawaii 327. 
new, origin and value, 54. 
pectlc substances, changes during 
storage, 414. 
pollination, 478. 
pollination by bees, 666. 
pollination by hand, [N.Y.] Cornell 
773. 

precooling and storing, Calif. 616. 
production, development and probable 
future, 708. 

received in trucks at Columbus, Ohio, 
wholesale markets. 411. 
small, chlorosis-resistant varieties, de- 
vdopment, Utah 347. 
small, varieties, Fla. 327. 
small, varieties, new in Buhsia, 773. 


Fruits — Continued 

small, variety tests, N.O. 47 ; Ohio 47 ; 
Utah 327. 

spray residue on. 654. 
spray residue removal from, Idaho 46. 
stone, brown rot control, [N.Y.lComell 
788. 

storage for farm home, 117. 
stored, effect of different washes on, 
337. 

thinning, Calif. 616. 
tropical, storage and piescrvation. 
P.B. 150. 

tropical, variety tests, P.fi. 1S2. 
variety tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 76S: 

N.Y.State 617 ; W.Va. 617. 
winter injury. 1933-34 survey, [N.Y.I 
Cornell 773; N.Y.State 333. 

Fuel from sewage and cellulosic waste. 706. 

Fuel, storage for farm home, 117. 

Puel«, low grade, utilization. 852. 

F»nide1la lisKpennis, notes, P.B. 2l6. 

K'liigi — 

affecting forest species in North 
Caucasus, 803. 

and insects in felkd Norway pine 
logs, intei relations, 211. 
arsenic and selenium. U.S.D.A. 448. 
imperfect, iutt^rsprcific anastomosis 
and origin of new types, 633. 
Imperfect! order Sphaeropsidales, keys, 
29. 

in Iowa soils, Iowa 743. 
of soil, chloropicrin fumigation for, 
633. 

of Venezuela, explorations and de- 
scriptive data, 460. 
parasitic, collected on Mt. Hayachine, 
Japan, 195. 

pjtbiaceous, growth medium, 636. 

%>oil, Interaction, 632. 
spores, resistance to low temperatures, 
29. 

timber rotting, of Arka nsas. Ark. 787. 
wood-destroying, physiology, 211. 

Fungicides — see also Sprays and spedfia 
kinds. 

analyses, N.J. 617. 
copper, see Copper, 
qualities, N.Y.State 617. 

Fur-bearing animals — 

color inheritance, U.S.D.A. 500. 
means of increasing, U.S.D.A. 72. 

Furnaces, warm air, studies, 426. 

Furs — 

effect of dry-cleaning and mechanical 
cleaning, 285. 

fumigable storage for, U.S.D.A. 653. 
importance as natural resource, 
U.S.DAL. 500. 

Fusarium- 

annmm, notes, N.Mex. 207. 
congluttnans, notes, Iowa 787 ; U.S.DAl. 
195. 

disease of Cereus schottii, 356. 
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FuBarivm — Continued. 

monilifomie, damage to corn kernels, 
U.S.D.A. 633. 

niveum, notes, lova 787 ; W.Va. 635. 
niveum, relation to formation of tyloses 
in melon plants, 632. 
orthocerus pisij notes, tJ.S.DA. 640. 
oxyhporum awantiacum, notes, 498. 
oxysporum variety, description, 356. 
redolenSj notes, 498. 
ruli, notes, La. 69. 
spp. causing sweetpotato stem rot, 207. 
'spp., color production, role of carbon- 
nitrogen ratio and acidity, 633. 
spp. in Costa Rica and Panama soils, 
489. 

spp., notes, Fla. 346; U.S.D.A. 488. 
vpp. on peas, 64. 

strains, relation to China aster wilt. 

631. 

rasiiifeclum lat'ulatum, notes, 498. 
raa/H/ec/Mwi, studies, 346; Ark. 786. 
wilt of tomato. N..T. 60; Utah 347. 
yellows of Iteans, seed transmission. 

632. 

rtitnrladium titndiitifum, see Apple scab. 
GalarturoTiie acid, preparation fiom plant 
materials. 152. 

//-Galacturoiiic acid, prtpuration in laiae 
quantit.T. 438. 

GaUrucettu — 

rilunii, bioloay, 217. 
xa»t7iomela< na, i>ee Elm leaf beetle. 
Gall midge population, fluctuations In, 814 
Galls, bacterial, on fferaniiim, action of va< 
rions elements on, 802. 

Game — 

conditions in Maryland, report, 213. 
laws, 1934-35, U.S.D,A. 356. 
of Oregon, diseases, Oreg. 73. 
protection, directory of ofBcials for, 
U.S.D.A. 650. 

Gardens — 

home, bandhouk, 326. 
home vegetable, phintiug and care. 
Colo. 476. 

management, Ind. 47. 

Qarmtphin iridescens, notes, 224. 

Garlic, breeding, Calif. 616. 

Gas eiialues, aee Engines, interna l-<Himbu^- 
tloii. 

Gases — 

as fungicides, 633. 

in tree stems, composition, Minn. 458. 
pli.vsical constants, TJ.S.P.A. 448. 
Gasoline — 

and alcohol blends for iiiterual-com- 
bustion engines, Idaho 110, 114. 
taxes, 1933, U.S.I>.A. tl2. 

Gastrectomy, relation to anemia, 892. 
Gastritis, parasitic, of sheep, 694, 837. 
Gastroenteritis of sheep and parasites caus- 
ing it, 387, 534. 

Gelatin — 

compounds, immunological properties, 
436. 


Gelatin — Continued. 

films containing derris and pyrerhrnm, 
358. 

in ice cream specialties. 381. 
tryptic digestion, 582. 

Gilechia gossypiella, see Bollworm, pink. 
Gene manifestation, embryological analysis 
in abnomal mouse tribe, 602. 

Genetics — 

and embryology, treatise, 31. 
animal, U.S.D.A. 463. 

Geocorls decora tus^ predator of potato 
Phyllid, 812. 

Georgia — 

Coastal Plain Station, report, 894. 
Station, notes, 736. 

Geranium cutting rot. notes, [X.Y.] Cornell 
788. 

, Ge’^tation in rabbits, effect of anterior lobe 
extract or human pregnancy urine, 313. 
Gibberella — 

disease of wheat, symptoms, 7S9. 
fujikuro!, notes. 200. 

j saubinetii, notes, 201 ; U.IS.l) A. 48** 

I Gimlemodis e1hnensif> n.sp., descriptiitn. 
i 812. 

• Girls recovering from malnutrition, dietary 
} and growth rates. 720 

} Gizzard worm, recent records, 214. 

I <aadioli— 

* forcing, 783. 

forcing, effect of exposure to high tein- 
peratures before planting, 343. 
j forcing outdoors by heating soil with 

i electricity, Calif. 545. 

j Gladiolus — 

{ corm treatment with mercury ammo 

niiim silicate, 648. 

I I'orins, .^storage. Iowa 768. 

• diseases. Fla. 346. 

scab, control, 648; N.J. 60. 
ill rips and other pests of gladiolus 
Iowa 806. 

1 thrip**, combination spra.^s Tcith m<' 

lasses for, 223. 

thrips n‘»tes. 50r>; Fla. 358: X.Y.State 
j 654. 

thrips on sTtirwi corin'*, control, N.J 

* 506. 

thrips, studh's, [N.Y.l Cornell 807; 
Ohio 221. 

Glaucoma, relation to mineral deficiencies. 
726. 

Glladiii enzymic digest, jliitaniine from, 3. 
Ghjfohpori um — 

cor;/?i, notes, U.S.D.A. 488. 
pipertttmij notes, Ga. 801. 

GtomereUa dngulataj notes, 802. 

Glutonic acid, polarimetric determination. 
444. 

Glucose — 

dissimilation by Propionibot'ferittm «rra- 
binostms 440. 

in peptone and digest cnlture media, 
determination, 11. 

Ingestion, blood changes following. 372 
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Glucosides of citru'n ixultb, 781; Fla. 413 
Glatamine, isolition from enzymic digest of 
gliadin, 5. 

Glntathione — 

and vitamin C in crystalline lens. 283 
in potato tubers. 593. 

Glutclins, cereal, preparation and study, 
Nebr. 739. 

Glycerophosphnric add, ^tudb s. 439. 
Glycogen in livers of pigeon's and rats on 
vitamin B^-free diets, 420. 

Glyozalase, mechanism of iodoaceiate poi< 
soning of, 153. 

Glypta rufiscutellaris, notes. Md. 508. 
Onorimosehema operculeUaj see Potato 
tuber worm. 

Goats, feeding, breeding, and management, 
U.S.D.A. 514. 

Goiter in farm animals, prevention, Mont. 
825. 

Golf green turf, management, R.I. 317. 
Gonacrine in treatment of ovine babesiel- 
lasis and nuttalliasis, 694. 

Gongylonema pulchrum, egg-laying matur- 
ity, development, 214. 

Goniops ehrysocoma, biological notes, 510. 
Gooseberries — 

crosses, size variation in, 777. 
varieties, Nebr. 769. 

Gooseberry bud blight caused by nematodes, 
632. 

Gordura grass, repellent and killing effects 
on cattle tick, 821. 

Gossypol. cause of dlscoloiation in egg 
yolks, 239. 

Governmental costs and taxes in rural New 
York towns, [N.Y.] Cornell 411. 
Governments, local, in Maryland, financial 
aspects, 863. 

Grain — see also Ceieals and Oai>*, Rye, 
Wheat, etc, 

as supplement to dairy pastures. 376. 
beetle, saw-toothPd, in .stored rice, 
control, 75. 

beetles in stored rice, control, 75. 
binders, adjustment and repair, 851. 
borer, lesser, in stored rice, control, 75 
distribution, 1930 census d.ta, 716. 
exports of Russia and their future, SGI. 
feed, heavy, death losses on, Colu. S37. 
field weeds, control, Calif. 606. 
fumigants, ir.S.D.A. 502. 

Fatures Administration, report, 
U.S.I>.A. 556. 
grinding for pigs, Fa. 823. 
potassium needs. S.C. 759. 
sderotlum diseases, 630. 
small, nursery technic, 315. 
smuts — see also Smuts and speoifto 
grains, 

control, Mo. 488. 
storage and drying, 36. 
stored, respiration, rdation to mois- 
ture, Iowa 757. 

theoretical value in dairy ration, 623. 
V. no grain for dairy cows, Wyo. 96. 


Grain — Continued. 

varieties for different regions in Mary, 
land, Md. 36. 

Grains for fattening pigs, compari.son, Wyo. 

671. 

Gram — 

blight in India, 200. 
inheritance of petal color in, 168. 

Gramineae, treatise, 467. 

Granadillas, storage, 52. 

Granuloma, nasal, in cattle, 214. 

Grape — 

black rot, control, 346. 
downy mildew, control. 802. 
downy mildew on California wild 
grapes, Tj.S.D.A. 59. 
farms in eastern United States, eco- 
nomic study, [N.Y.lCorncll 54. 
ice, manufacture, 101. 
juice, sterilization, Iowa 804. 
juice, studies, N.Y.State 581. 
juice without fermentation or oxida- 
tion, vitamin C in, 567. 
leaf folder, notes, 73. 
leaf hopper, notes, 360. 
mildew, epidemiology, plotting weather 
factors in, 456. 
mildew parasite, 646. 
mosaic on American stocks in Czecho- 
slovakia, 499. 

mosaic on European and American va- 
rieties, 499. 
pollen, viability, 779. 
pomace, ether extract, U.S.D.A. 486. 
variety, aerial roots, anatomy, 625. 

Grapefruit — 

and grapefruit juice, canning, 740. 
cold storage, Fla. 327. 
juice and pulp, preparation, IT.S.D.A. 
436. 

keeping quality, factors affecting, Fla. 
327. 

Marsh, fruit size, relation to foliage, 
342. 

pectic constituents, Fla. 5. 
picking, n.S.D.A. 616. 
red-fieshed, origin, 781. 
soil and cultural requirements, Calif. 
46. 

storage, 52. 

vitamin C in, effect of spraying. 
U.SA>.A. 564. 

yield, texture, and time of maturity, 
factors affecting, 483. 

Grapes — see also Vineyard. 

Chaouch and Dattier de Beyrouth, ma- 
turity standards, 779. 

Chasselas Gios Goulard, ^heddmg of 
fiowers, embryological prerequisites. 
754. 

composition, Ohio 47. 

Concord, causes of uneven ripening. 
Ark. 768. 

Concord, infiorescence, primordial de- 
velopment, 341. 

culture experiments, Nebr. 760. 
effect of manure, Ohio 47. 
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Grapes — Continued. 

Emperor, respiration, effect of sulfur 
dioxide fumigation, 626. 
fertilization. Mo. 476. 
iodized wraps for prevention of rot- 
ting, 773. 

muscadine, culture, varieties, and prop- 
erties of juices, Ga. 779. 
partbenocarpy and apomtsls in, 754. 
production in Chautauqua region, N.Y. 
State 617. 

pruning, Idaho 46; Iowa 769. 
spraying requirements in Florida, Fla. 
347. 

training, Ohio 47. 
varieties, Fla. 327; S-C. 769. 
varieties with defective flowers, 778. 
variety tests, Calif. 616; Ga.Coastal 
Plain 768; P.E. 182. 
winter injury of 1933-34, N.Y.State 
333. 

Grapevines, frosttd, treatment, 625 

Graphittm ulmi, see Ceraiostomella ulnii. 

Grapholitha molesta, see Fruit moth, orien- 
tal. 

Glass — 

disease, cause, 60. 

grown with alfalfa, nitrogen uptake, 
468. 

sickness in horses, 250. 
thrips on tobacco plants, 222. 
weeds of Nebraska, Nebr. 45. 

Gr.isses — see also Grassland, Lawngrus^, 
Meadows, Pastures, etc. 
clipping, effects, 609. 
culture in Imperial Valley, Calif. 34 
for hay and pasture tests, Iowa 757. 
forage, for hay and pasture, Utah 316. 
forage, variety tests, Fla. 316; Hawaii 
316; Wyo. 606. 

heibage, interspecific and intcrgeueric 
hjbiids, 168. 

meadow, cytological studies, 168. 
on Jornada Experimental Rang(^ stem 
structure. 608. 

pasture, adaptation and propagation, 
S.(\ 759. 

pasture and forage, variely tests, Fla. 
316. 

pasture, carrying capacity and forage 
value, Fla. 371. 

pasture, composition and growth, Fla. 
467. 

pasture, composition and response to 
fertilizers, Hawaii 316. 
pasture, composition and vitamins in, 
Idaho 35, 95. 

pasture, studies, 467 ; Fla. 316. | 

pasture, variety tests, Ga.Coastal | 
Plain 757; S.C. 759. « 

putting green, and their management. 
R.I. 317. 

response to treatment on acidic upland 
soils, 607. 

sclerotium diseases, 630. 
turf and soil conditions for root d<>vel- 
opment, N.J. 35. 

24476—35 7 


Grasses— Continued. 

variety tests, Idaho 35. 
yield and composition, effects of fer- 
tilizers and frequency of cutting, 
Fla. 316. 

Grasshopper, migratory, important para- 
sites of, 658. 

Grasshoppers — 

campaign against, Mont. 807. 
control, 358, 658. 

I control, value, Mich. 306. 

I control with nonarsenical stomach poi- 

sons, 221. 

injuiious, studies, Iowa 806. 
notes, U.S.D.A. 633. 

Siberian, fertility and climatic adapta- 
tions in, 361. 

Grassland — see also Grasses, Meadows, and 
Pastures. 

and forage crops in Thnringia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Hungary, 174. 
fertilizer experiments, 33. 
management and output on a Lanca- 
shire farm, 835. 

Grazing — see also Range. 

systems, comparison, Mo. 466. 
value for fattening cattle in beef pro- 
duction, Fla. 371. 

Green manure ciops, culture in Imperial 
VaUey, Calif. 34. 

Green manures, effect on composition of 
s^oil, Fla. 208. 

Green manuring experiments, 36. 

Greenhouse pests, control. Mo. 808. 
Greenhouses — 

j carbon dioxide determination in, 327. 

I heating, U.S.D.A. 699. 

Grouse, young, cause of mortality in. 53S. 

I Growth hormone paste tests, 458. 

Gryllus assimilis, see Cricket, field. 
Qryllas domesticus, see Cricket, house. 
Guava, vitamin C in, Hawaii 413. 
Quei’inifi scrratirlae parasite, biology. 816 
Guinea pigs — 

inbreeding and crossing, IT.S.DA.. 46<t 
nutritional requirements, Mo. 322. 
Gullies, stopping, T7.S.D.A. 847. 

I Qymnosoma fuUpinosa, notes, 224. 
Gymnosporanf/ium — 

germinale on apples, 354. 
funiperi-virginianae, notes, Iowa 787. 
Gypsophila, nodular type gall affecting, 59. 
Gypsy moth — 

development, effect of temperature and 
humidity, 217. 
parasites, U.SJD.A. 228. 
quarantine work with, U.S.D.A. 653. 
studies. 813. 

Hackberry, performance, Nebr. 769. 
Haematohia irritans, see Horn fly. 
Haematoltia stimulans, notes, 664. 
Saematopinus adventicius efiinensis, notes, 
214. 

Eaematopota pluvialis, transmission ex- 
periments of anaplasmosis by, 837. 
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Hairy root bacteria, metabolic products, 
Wis. 489. 

SaUwania liliputana, biology, 658. 

Halibut liver oil — 

vitamin A potency, relation to diet 
and intensity of feeding, 565. 
vitamin A potency, seasonal fluctua- 
tions, 504. 

Halibut liver oils, grouping, 8. 

Halogenacetic acids, reaction with gluta- 
thione and cysteine, 153. 

HaJotydeus dcstructnr, notes, 218, 670. 
HalticJiella ^oagicornU, notes, 80. 

Ham, canned (.hopped, swelling in, 869. 
Hams, cured, aging, T7.S.D.A. 514. 

Hams, curing. Pa. 823. 

Hannah Dairy Research Institute, report, 
680. 

ffapalia macliarralia, biological control. 
81.3. 

Haplothrips aculeatus, development, 217. 
Haptor, new t^rm for adhesive organ.s of 
trematodes, ?14. 

Hardpan and hleuc^'#*d ®and as products of 
opnn-^ite kiiiiN of climate, 297. 

TIai es, snow<h( c, color changeh in. 213 
HarmoUta trifUf, 9fv Wheat J^iintworm. 
Harris, A. W., edit<»rial, 4.3.3 

Ili’ve^fnsf cost', on south midland mcch 
anized farm, ®“o. 

Hawaii Station, report, 420. 

Hawk, marsh, food habits, Iowa 804. 

Hay — see also sperifl/* kind9, 

crops, potassium needs, S.C. 759. 
crops, rotation, feeding value, 832. 
crops, supplementary! for Maryland, 
Md. 37. 

crops, variety tesjts, N.J. 35. 
dehydrated, for dairy heifers. Pa. ^‘51. 
dryer, mechanical, operation, Vt. ’*10. 
fermentation, U.S.D.A. 436. 
from pure grasses and mixtures, ffi*d« 
ing value, 516. 

meadow, yields and composition, eff«‘ct 
of fertilizers. 516. 

mixtures for diff«*rent regions In Mary 
land, Md. 36. 

native, v. alfalfa for milk product'oM. 
Wyo. 6S0. 

permanent gras^, for sandy soils, Md. 
36. 

prices and index numbers. Mich. 124. 
production, labor requirements for an 
acre. Ark. 861. 

proteins, digestibility, U.S.D.A 516. 
vitamin D in, 887. 

Hazel, wild, leaf spot in Oregon. r.S.D.A 
488. 

Hazelnuts, pollination, 782. 

Health— 

and food, treatise, 559. 
public, relation to veterinary science, 
249. 

Heartwater in sheep, 529. 


Heat — see also Tempqprature. 

dust storms, and drought, record- 
breaking of 1934, 741. 
economy and ctomfort in the home, 
effect of heating methods and build- 
ing construction, 734. 

Heath rust in California, new to United 
States. U S.D.A. 59. 

Heathers and mycorrhizas, 597. 

Heating — 

methods and home construction, rela- 
tion to heat economy and comfort, 
734. 

systems, studies, 426. 

Heifers — 

baiTen, lactation in, 33. 
cost of raising, La. 06. 
dairy, cost of raising, Ky. 95. 
delayed conception and sterility in. 
Ky. 102. 

crrazlng experiments on bluegrass pas 
ture, Wis. 466. 

phosphorus in blood, effect of age an(^ 
pho^phoTUs intake, 523. 
winter feeding methods, N.J. 93. 
Helfothis dbsolefa, sc* Boll worm and Corn 
ear worm. 

Ilcrebore and mo^as’^es 'ipray, effect on 
gladiolus thrips, 223. 

Helmiiith parasites, new recoids, 214. 

• Helmintliosporium — 

oocllunif notes, Fla.. 347, 354. 
papidosum, notes. W.Va. 635. 
phytopathological and taxonomic 
pects, 635. 

I sativumf notes, 491. 

• sativum, white fertile saltant, produc- 

Hon, 630. 

«i/ 7 mof(f 6 tt)K irregulars, notes. Ark. 787. 
Helminths in poultry, control, 102. 

Hemadas nuWipennis, notes. N.J. 75. 
Hematology, handbook, 249. 

Hemlock- 

bark, waste, utilization, n.S.D.A. 436. 
growth in New Hampshire, relation to 
rainfall, 785. 

spanworm, bionomics and control, 227. 
spanworm in Quebec and Nova Scotia. 
I 813. 

Hemoglobin — 

determination of porcine blood, 
methods, 388. 

for pigs, postuterine curves, Iowa 822. 
formation, promoted by iron and 
copper, mechanism, Wis. 559. 
Hemp— 

euitnre in Imperial Valley, Calif. 34. 
cytology, 749. 

development and yield, effect of irriga- 
tion, 177. 
manlla, see Abaca, 
seed, drying experiments, 177. 

Hen batteries, Pa. 823. 
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age, relation to fecundity and hatch' | 
ability, 240. 

for egg production, selection, U.S.D.A. 
91 . 

laying — ^see also Egg production, 
artificial light for, Hawaii 371. 
individual studies, Ohio 241. 
range v. confinement, Ohio 521. 
ovulation in, 829. 

Uerblvora, «?ynthetic diets for, I N.Y.J Cor- 
nell 822. 

Heredity — 

in cotton, 309. ^ 

in pigeonpeas, 599. i 

In pork production, 601. 
in tobacco, 752. 

of awn development in sorghum, 462. 
of barley crosses, 792. I 

of blood groups in fowls, 603. 
of chlamydospore characteristics in oat 
smut fungi, 630. 
of color, see Color inheritance, 
of dwa^sm in fowls, 171. 
of foot length, 170. 
of Fusarium. wilt resistance in flax, 
639. 

of high butterfat percentage in Hol- 
8teln>Friesian, N.J. 98. 
of linkage in barley, 809. 
of localization of tobacco mosaic virus, 
642. 

of lodging of straw In rice, 765. 
of oat smuts in hybrids, 62. 
of petal color in gram, 168. 
of resistance to bacterial infection. 381. 
of resistance to bunt and leaf rust In 
wheat cross, 492. 

of resistance to powdery mildew in 
wheat, 793. 

of sexual maturity, rate, and persist- 
ence of laying in fowls, 678. 
of tuber color in potatoes, 168. 
of white-striped characters in rice, 169. 
Hermetia iUucens larvae, human para- 
sitism, 815. 

Herring meal, composition, nutritive value, 
and use, 821. 

Hessian fly — 

bibliography, ir.S.D.A. 366. 
relation to variety-date-of-seeding test 
of wheat, Mo. 466. 
resistant varieties of wheat. Mo. 501. 
situation in Ohio, Ohio 218. 

Sestiasula hrunneriana, biology, 658. 
Heterodera mationi, see Nematodes and 
Root knot nematode. 

Beterodera radixAcoln, see Nematodes and 
Root knot nematode. 

Beteromita glohosa, notes, 453. 

Beteronychus orator in Australia, 656. 
Beterosporiwm of oats, bymptoms, 789. 
Heterothallism In Puccinia spp., 629. 
Betsamermis mioroampMdis, notes, 670. 
Hexuronic acid, see Ascorbic add. 
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Hicotia glabra and Juglans mandschurtca 
embryogeny^ comparison, 842. 

Hide beetle, protection of hides and skins 
from, 817. 

Hides and skins — 

notes, U.S.DA.. 436. 
protection from skin beetle, 817. 
JIterodula tcestwoodf, biology, 658. 

Highway design, costs of construction and 
physical researches related to, 17.S.D.A. 
542. 

Highways, see Bbads. 

Histidine, colorimetric determination, 10. 
Hog cholera — 

studies, n.S.D.A. 528. 
tissue vaccine for. Calif. 689. 

Hogs, see Pigs and Swine. 

Hollyhock Sclerotinia stem canker, 632. 
Home economics leader«;, directory, 275. 
Home, history of, 428. 

Homes, modernizing, 735. 

Homesteads, subsistence, see Subsistence. 
Hontona coffearia^ notes, 808. 

Honey — 

clarifying, U.S.DA. 436. 
flora, change due to drought, Wis. 502. 
gathering, ripening, and storing by 
bees, Iowa, 806. 
granulation. [N.Y,] Cornell 807. 
in storage, fermentation, prevention, 
Wis. 502. 

production, effect of meteorological fac- 
tors, Iowa, 806, 

production, relation to colony popula- 
tions, Wyo. 655. 

uniform quality, production, P.R. 150. 
Iloneylocust, performance, Nebr. 769. 
Hookworm, human, development in gninea 
pigs, 214. 

Hop downy mildew — 

control, U.S.D.A. 633. 
in California, 633. 
in England, 63. 

IToplocampa testvdinea, control, 233. 

Uopb-— 

culture experiments, 329. 
deterioration after storage, 497. 
prices, cost of production as basis, 266. 
Horn fly, transmission experiments with 
equine encephalomyelitis virus, 390. 
Horse sidmess, transmission, 529. 

Horseflies — 

development and control, 664. 
life history. Ark. 806. 
transmission experiments with equine 
encephalomyelitis virus, 390. 
Horseradish — 

black root disease, control, 639. 

New York market prices, N.J. 124. 
root treatment, NJ. 60. 

Horses — 

cottonseed meal for, Tex. 236. 
efficiency of energy transformatiens in. 
Mo. 539. 

energy cost of horizontal walking, Mo. 
85. 
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Horses — Cuutin ued. 

farm, 1930 census data, 552. 
feeding, breeding, and management, 111. 
91; U.S.D.A. 614. 

for cheap flexible farm power, U.S.D.A. 
113. 

hyperimmunized against bWine erysipe- 
las, hematology, 107. 
internal parasites, controlling spread 
of, 696. 

management, treatise, 373. 
parasites of. T7.S.D.A. 523. 
prices and index numbers, Mich. 124. 
thiocresol for treatment of summer 
sores in, Calif. 689. 
treatment of wounds with magaots of 
Lvcilia &€ricaiaj 697. 
with an acute encephalitic disease, bac- 
terial flora of brains, S41. 
work, efficiency of different ages and 
body weights. Mo. 80. 

Horticultural accounts, 270. 

Hotbeds — 

lieating methods, 770: M<i. 539; Pa. 
7G9; Utah 327. 

heating with electiicity, N.J. 47 ; 
[N.X.] Cornell 782. 

Houseflies — 

deTelopmtnt and control. GC4 
nutrition and metabuli>m. Iowa 800. 
Household — 

equipment htudies, low'a S9k 
pest.", control with poison bran bait, 
Mkh. 502. 

Humaria leucoloma, growth protoplasmic 
streaming and Tegetative fusions in, 749. 
Humidity — 

absolute, course in cambium zone of 
fallen trap trunks, 217. 
effect on metabolism of tomatoes, N.J. | 
47. ■ 

effect on metabolism of tomatoes and 
apples, 48. 

Humus investigations, Iowa 743. 

Hurricanes in America, history and attend- 
ant phenomena, U.S.D.A. 13. 

Hyaloptcrus arundiniSj see Plum aphid, 
mealy. 

Hyhlaca puera, biological control, 813. 
Hybrid- 

vigor in reciprocal crosses of squash, 
601. 

vigor in wheat, 767. 

Hybridization — see also Animal breeding. 
Plant breeding, and specific animals and 
plants, 

in Froigaria, novel type, 169. 

Hydrangeas — 

color, effect of soil reaction, [N.T.] 
Cornell 782. 

forcing and propagation, [N.Y.] Cornell 
782. 

Hydraulic machinery, rotary, fluid me- 
chanics of, 264. 

Hydrocarbons — 

knocking characteristics, 703. 


Hydrocarbons — C< mtiauea. 

thermal decomposition, efftet on iu- 
gine detonation, 703. 

Hydrocephalus, hereditary in mice, ana- 
tomical basis, 463. 

Hydrocyanic acid gas — 
fumigation, N.J. 74. 

V. Carboxide gas fumigation, 360 
Hydrophobia, see Rabies. 

Hydroxides, ionic exchange with, 162. 
Hldemyia — 

hrassioae, *ce Cabbage maggot. 
cilicrura, see Seed-corn maggot. 
Hylociohla sp., host of Plagiorhynrhufi ,or- 
mosus, 214. 

Eylurgopinns rufipes, notes, 80 :j. 
Hymenolepis — 

carioca, notes, 258. 
variaMlis, cysticercoids ot, 214. 
ITypera postica^ see Alfalfa weevil, 
j lljpcrthyroidism and nutrition, Ark S85 
ITypochnus basakit on rice and sfiybeans, 
203. 

Hypoderma spp., see Cattle grubs. 
Hypophyseal substance and prolan com- 
bined, gonadotropic effects, 605. 
Hypophysis — see also Pituitary. 

vitamin C in, 421. 

Ifystrignathus geuus, studies, 214. 

Ice Cream — 

bacterial count, effect ol aging tem- 
perature, 525 
bacteriology, 243. 

bacteriology and chemistry, U.S.D.A. 
525. 

crystalline structure, Mo. 625. 
effect of density on cost of ingredi 
ents, 836. 

freezer, Vogt Instant, 242. 
fruit flavor for, N.Y.State 682. 
manufacture, latest developments, 241, 
242. 

manufacture, treatise, 381. 
micropbotograpbic study. Mo. 525. 
milk fat content, Me. 414. 
mix, standardizing, new method. 241. 
mix, whipping ability, effect of but- 
ter, N.J. 95. 

mixes, bacteiial count, effect of aging 
treatment. Mass. 527. 
physical and crystalline structure, 
effect of composition and freezing. 
Mo. 248. 

processing, effect of triglycerides and 
fatty acids, N.J. 95. 
qualities, relation to age and tempera- 
ture, 101. 

revision of State laws relating to, 
Conn. [New Haven] 130. 
serving temperature. Mo. 525. 
stored in small packages, shrinkage 
and changes in quality, Vt 95. 
studies, Iowa 830. 
texture, improving, Calif. 680. 
viscosity measurement, sagging beam 
method. 687. 
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Icerya purchasi, see Oottony-cushion soalt*. | — Continued. 


Ichnenmonidae^ from India and 

China, 820. 

Idaho — 

Station, notes, 430. 

Station, pnbllcations ayallablp, 142. I 

Station, report, 141. ! 

University, notes, 430. * 

Idiocerus spp., biology and control, 225. 
Immunization — see aUo Bpecifle diseases, 
acquired, and resistance in plants, 789. 
Income-tax returns for 1932, S.C. 853. 
Incubation, artificial, problpms [N.Y.] Cor- 
nell 823. 

Incubators, construction, modification, 347. 
Index number- 

monthly, of farm prices, Calif. 410. 
of production, prices, and income, Ohio | 
272, 547, 861. 

Indian meal moth, notes, 3C5. i 

Indiana Station, Moses Fell Annex Farm, 
report, 141. 

infants — see also Children. 

feeding, practices in, IN.Y.] Cornell 
562. 

premature, fed on frozen mother's j 
milk, 872. 

vitamin C synthesis by, 283. I 

whey proteins for, remiival ot salts • 
from, 523. I 

Infiatlon and the farmer, 711. 

Inheritance, see Heredity. 

Insect — 

abundance, effect of climate and weath- , 
er, 218. i 

and pest legislation in Canada, changes 
in, 654. 

parasites, reared, and hosts, 360. 
populations, fluctuations in, 814. 
survey in North Carolina, 75. 
traps, patents relating to, U.S.D.A. 
502. 

Insecticide residue studies, S.C. 807. | 

Insecticides — see also Sprays and specifio j 
forms, 

analyses, N.J. 017. 

and insect toxicology, Iowa 806. 

and insects, 357. 

contact, studies, N.H. 504. 

contact, testing on Japanese beetle, 80. 

qualities, N.Y.State 617. 

studies, N.J. 74. 

Insects — see also Entomology, 
and insecticides, 357. 
appendicular or locomotor activity ap- 
paratus for recording, 215. 
chewing, toxicity of cadmium, 656. 
collected in Mexico, 216. 
control, U.S.DAi. 699. 
development, effect of temperaturt* and 
humidity, [N.Y.] Cornell 807. 
economic, control in Indiana, 210. 
economic, in Canada, 807. 
economic, In Ceylon, 655. 
economic, in Mauritius, 655. 


pfffct of light and i!.diu on, N J 

74. 

epidemiology, quantitative itlatiou'a in, 
217. 

forest, see Forest insects 
household, moth-proofing solution^ for, 
U.S.D.A. 633. 
in Cyprus, 655. 

in stored grains, peas, and bean< Ala. 
358. 

injurious — 

biological contiol, S07. 
in British Guiana, 808. 
in Peru, 818. 
in Uganda, 655. 
report, 216. 

to crops, see special a ops. 
introduction, increase, and control in 
Western Australia, 636. 
of Guiana of medical and veterinary 
interest, 502. 
of Indiana, 806. 
orchard, see Orchard insects, 
penetration of gaseous organic ba%es 
into bodies, 656. 
bcale, see Scale insects 
site of loss of water from, 500 
sucking, induced immunity In plant's 
to, 656. 

sucking, stylets, renewal and replace- 
ment. 806. 

sudden outbreaks, 501. 
transmission of bean moaaic virus by, 
632. 

tropical, accommodation to colder 
zones, 654. 

International — 

Congress for Scientific Management, 
agricultural section in, 896. 

Institute of Agriculture, notes, 143. 
Innlin in diicory, U.S.D.A. 436. 

Iodine 

deficiency, calf losses due to, 387. 
dcdclency problem, special milk for, 
871. 

in blood, determination, 12, 157. 
in corn, milk and limestone. Ey. 8. 
in Hawaiian-grown vegetables, Hawaii 
413. 

in milk, effect of feeding iodized dry 
milk, 523. 

supplements for poultry, Calif. 671. 
Iowa — 

College, notes, 430, 736. 

State Planning Board, progress report, 
548. 

Station, report, 804. 

Ipodracon, notes, Fla. 358. 

Ips spp. and fungi associated with. 211. 
Iri^— 

borer, studies, [N.Y. 3 Cornell 807. 
breeding in California, methods and 
records, 64. 

bulbous, Fusarium liasal rot, 630. 
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Iris — ContUmed, 

bull}ous, TyUndhus dipaael affecting, 
648. 

cliromoaoine numi>cr In, 601. 

Iritis of bleeding hens, negative effect on 
progeny, Utah 882. 

Iron — 

distribution in tissues during peptic 
digestion and autolysis, 877. 
ferrous, in phosphate rock, 8. 
in blood, determination method, 445. 
in blood plasma and urine in health 
and in anemia, 877. 
in California prunes, 868. 
in foods used in municipal hospital, 
724, 

in milk throughout the sea>ou. 523. 
in plants, distribution. 167. 
metabolism in normal and polycythemic* 
subject, 725. 

sulfate, effect on growth and titaliry 
of Piricularia oryzae, lOS. 
therapy, routine procedure during in- 
fancy. 878. 

Irradiation — see also Ultraviolet. 

effect on keeping qualities oi' milk, Wis. 
526. 

Irrigation — 

and malaria, 217. 

canal in Texas, brick lining for, 202. 
experiments, see special crops. 
maintenance of predetermined soil 
moisture conditions in, 340. 
porous hose method, development in 
Michigan, 539. 

portable sprinklers for, Calif. 70U. 
project. Milk River, agriculture on, 
Mont. 268. 

pumping, efficiency, Idaho 110. 
research, IT.S.D.A. V9«f. 
water, forecasting supply, Utah 893. 
water, measurement, Colo. 846. 
water, potash in, relation to plant fer- 
tilization, Hawaii [Sugar Planters'] 
304. 

water, vertical movement in fine sand, 
P.R. 261. 

tsospora — 

lacazii in English sparrow, 688. 
stfis n.sp. in swino, 103. 

Ivy, English, bacterial canker and leaf spot, 
N.J. 60. 

Ixodes Jiolocyclus in New South Wales, 670. 

Ixodes rieinus, sec Castor-bean tick. 

Japanese beetle — 

certification, distances covered, U.S.D. 
A. 74. 

control In home garden, U.S.D.A. 81. 
in St. Louis, Mo., U.S.D.A. 653. 
insecticides and soaps for. tests, SO. 
metamorphosis, change in pH of blood, 
664. 

notes, U.S.DA.. 652. 

on cranberries and blueberries, N.J. 73. 

quarantine work with, U.S.D.A. 653. 


« Japanese beetle — Continued. 

I stomach-poison insicticides, effective- 

! ness. bl. 

traps, method of use, U.S.D. A. 81. 

Uise of naphthalene against, U.SDA 
230. 

.Teru&alem-aitichoke — 
breeding, N..T. 35. 

shortening rest period in tube is, 184. 

I .loline's diseas'* — 

' in Prance, 102. 

in Great Britain, 255. 
notes, 837. 

of bovines, prem’initiou agiinst, *‘30 
of sheep and goats, 584. 

Johnson grass — 

diseases in Arizona, key, Arlz. 346. 
feeding, poisonous effect, Mo. 528. 
,roints. welded, studied with new type polar- 
iscope. 702. 

Jiiglans mandi^Jiurita and Hicoria glabra 
embryogeny, comparison. 342. 

Jujubes, variety te'«ta. Ga.Coastal Plain 
76S. 

Kale — 

culture experiments, 85. 
tertilizer experiments, 35, 36. 
niarrow stem, composition and di- 
gestibility, 832. 

New York market prices, N.J. 124. 
tree, for poultry, Hawaii 371. 
tree, mai row-stemmed, for forages 
production test, Hawaii 816. 

Kamala, efTict on eg<; production and egg 
weigh 1 , 238. 

Kansas College, notes, 143, 430, 895. 

Kansas Station, notes, 143, 430. 805. 
Kefii'— 

microflora for preparation with pure 
cultures, 686. 

p< pronlzing bacteria in. 687. 

Kendir, wild, in Eurasia, 598. 

Kentucky Station, notes, 431, 895. 

Kentucky Station, report, 142, 894. 

I Kentucky University, notes, 431. 

* Keratomalacia in infanta, effect of vitamin 
A, 72S. 

Kidney — 

of the hor‘>e. rare anomaly, 250. 
pulpy, disease of sheep, 619, 694, 837. 
stone formation, relation to nutrition. 
570. 

worms, control in swine in Southern 
States. U.S.D.A. 695. 

Kitchen equipment and arrangement, rela- 
tion to time spent and steps taken, Vt. 
140. 

Klamath weed, control, Calif. 606. 

Koa reproduction after fire, 786. 

Kohlrabi, New York market prices, N.J. 
124. 

Kumquats, pectic constituents, Fla. 5. 
Labor — 

income in Centre County, Pa. 855. 
return from enterprihe, relation 1o 
changes in size of enterprise, 854. 
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Lacon imriabilis, larral iastars, determine 
ing, 232. 

Lactation — 

carve, factors affecting, 526. 

In cows, effect of dry period and 
mineral supplement, 523. 
period, effect on leucocyte count of 
milk, 525. 

relation to blood leucocytes, 524. 
specific dietary factor for, 284. 
Lactoliaoillus caseij notes, 686. 

Lactocbrome, one factor of vitamin G com- 
plex [N.Y.] Cornell. 823. 

Lactose — 

and sugars, formation, 523. 
crystallization, 293. 
properties, 584. 

solutions, color development during 
healing, 526. 

Lamb— ^ 

dysentery in North Wales, 100. 
production, hothouse. Pa. 823. 
quality and palatahility, U.S.D.A. 671. 
roasting. Mo. 560. 

shrinkage and heat penetration during 
roasting, XJ.S.D.A. 131. 

Lambs — see al^o Sheep. 

crossbred, feeding qualities, Ind. 00. 
crossbred, relative market value, Utah 
371. 

effect of shearing on finish. Pa. 823. 
fattening — 

linseed meal for, Pa. 91. 
rations, N.Mex. 90; [N.Y.JCorne I 
823 ; Nebr. 822 ; Utah 371 ; \T.\o. 
671. 

supplemental minerals for, Idubv> 
88 ; Colo. 675. 

value of molasses for, Wis. 515. 
value of sugar beet products in 
S27. 

feeding co'-ts and returns, Mich. 2G9. 
feeding experiments, 675. 
feeding experiments, analysis, Colo 
518. 

market, production from aged wesr<ra 
ewes, Nebr. 822. 

prices and index numbers, Mich. 124. 
production, cost and profit margin in. 
Ky. 118. 

pulpy kidney in, relation to fkulty ft'ed- 
ing of dam, 519. 

stiff, studies, 106; [N.T.]Cornell 106, 
823. 

temporary pasture crops for, [N.Y.] 
Cornell 823. 

vaccination on range for sore mout^. 
Colo. 837. 

wintering, roughages for, Wyo. 671. 
Land — 

appraisal problem, 862. 
classification as basis for land use 
planning, 70S. 

continnously cropped, dangers of dete- 
rioration, 301. 

credit, see Agricultural credit. 


Land — Continued. 

effect of methods of preparing and of 
planting, U.S.D.A. 769. 
forest, see Forest. 

Idaho, ownership and utilization, Idaho 
118. 

in continuous com and fallow, effect 
of rates of manuring and irrigation, 
Utah 317. 

in mountain area of eastern Kentucky, 
utilization and classification. Ky. 
118. 

ownership law, new, in Germany, 854. 
preparation before seeding, Fla. 316. 
prices in East and South shown by 
government purchases, U.S.D.A. IIS. 
reclamation and improvement in Italy 
862. 

recreational nses in Connecticut, 
[Conn.]Storrs 127. 

resources of Langdale County, Wis. 
547. 

settlement, bibliography, U.S.D.A. 403. 
submarginal, policies for, 853. 
tt nancy situation in United States, 
403. 

use in Grafton County, New Hamp- 
shire, 268. 

use in Minnesota, 549. 
use in Montgomery County, [N.T.] Cor- 
nell 709. 

use in northwestern Colorado, Colo. 
854. 

use in Tompkins County. New York, 
methods of study, [N.Y.] Cornell 118. 
use planning, types of research in, 853. 
use policy, cropping system and live- 
stock progiam for township, Iowa 
854. 

use, studies. Ark. 784, 861. 

Lands — see also Farm land. 

burned-over, reseeding, Idaho 35. 
cut-over, see Cut-over lands, 
dry, loss of nitrogen and organic mat- 
ter from, Utah 298. 

•-wamp, see Swamp. 

tax delinquent lu^al, in Arkansas, Ark. 
712. 

Landscape architecture, classified blbliog^ 
raphy, 192. 

Lane medical lectures, nutritional prob- 
lems, 413. 

Laid— 

characteristics, relation to culinary 
value. Iowa 866. 

domestic market for, lmpro\ing, Iowa 

121 . 

keeping qualities and uses, n.S.D.A. 
514. 

market at home and abroad. Iowa 121. 
prime steam, oxidative deterioration 
and prevention. Pa. 868. 
rancidity. U.S.D.A. 436. 

Laryngotracheitis — 

and gasping disease of chicks, Cniif. 
689. 
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Laryngotracheitis— Continupd. Legumes — Continued. 


infectious, immunization, 2o9 ; Mass 
259. 

infectious, piopagation of \irus, 844. 
infectious, studies, 258; N.J. 107. 
virus, incubator dried, keeping quali- 
ties, 390. 

Lasioderma ierriconie, &ee Tobacco beetle. 
Latania scale, life history and control, 
Calif. 654. 

Latrodectus mactans^ notes. 670. 

Laundry wastes, treatment, 706. 

Lavender and rose perfume pioduction, 
U.S.D.A. 616. 

Lawn cutworm, notes, 656. 

Lawngrass, artificial watering, 608. 

Lawns, control of crubgrpss in, Wis. 466. 
Laws and resolutions enacted by TSd Con- 
gress of interest to Bureau of Agricul- I 
tural Economics, U.S.D.A. 711. I 

Lead arsenate — i 

for fruits and vegetables, substitute*,. 

Conn. [New Haven] 429. 
incompatibility of mola<!ses with, 800 
notes, 657. 

residues, removal from fi*nit>. sroh- 
ents for, 331. 

substitutes for codling moth control i 
W.Ya. 654. 

substitutes, tests, 210. 

Load residues, new method or removing. 
N.J. 52. 

Loat-footed tug, notes, Ma 35S. 

Leaf hopper, blunt>nosed, notes, N.J. 75. 

Leaf hopper, six-spotted, n<‘tes, Calif. 647 
Leaf hopper.s — see also special hosts, 

on clover, alfalfa, and grape. c< ntrul. 
Ky. 74. 

transiDis*.ion experiments with aste*' 
and celery yellow&, Ca^if. 647. 

Leather studies, n.S.D.A. 436. 

T eaves — 

desiccation, automatic regi^tratton. 593 
drought- and heat-resistant, anatomical 
structure, 505. 

sulfur on, quantitative detormina tior 
295. 

Lecithin — 

in milk, relation to abnormal itillk. 
534. 

synthesis in hens on vitamin A- and 
Hpoid-free diet, Fla. 413. 

Leeks, New York market prices. X.J. 124 
Legume — 

bugs, effect on alfalfa seed production, 
Idaho 74. 

bugs, parasites, Idaho 74. 
cover crops, winter, production prac- 
tices, Ga.Coastal Plain 761. 
husks, nutritive value, 234. 
mosaic viruses, transmissibility to 
beans, 632. 

Legumes — see also Green manure and Al- 
falfa, Clover, ete, 

and com, interplanting. Ark. 766 ; 
S.C. 759. 


and oats mixtures for hay, tests, Calif. 
606. 

breeding and other resoarch, 606. 
cultivation, Wis. 502. 
culture in Imperial Valley, Calif. 34. 
draft on soil moisture, Nebr. 758. 
fertilizer experiments, Fla. 316. 
fertilizing effects on certain crops, 
Ark. 756. 

Florida, nodnle formation, relation to 
Rhisohium spp., 28. 
for corn, date and rate of planting 
and turning under, Fla. 316. 
for cover and green manure, variety 
tests, Hawaii 316. 

for forage and green manure, Md. 36. 
for green manure tests, Iowa 757. 
for hay and pasture, Utah 316. 
forage, nature of injury from potato 
leaf hopper, 631. 

in rotation, effect on yields of corn 
and wheat, Ky. 35. 
inoculation — see Nodule forma- 

tion. 

commercial cultures, Iowa 743- 
effect on crops and on soil condi- 
tions in southern Iowa, Iowa 
743. 

studies. 35. 

irregular sporogenosis and polyembry- 
ony in, 311. 

nodulation and other adaptations, 761. 
phosphorus needs and effects on fol- 
lowing crops, Fla. 316. 
photosynthesis and free nitrogen as- 
similation, 27. 

production, labor requirements lor an 
acre. Ark. 861. 

residual effect on bluegrass sods, Ky. 
35. 

‘'luall-seeded, nurse crops for, Iowa 
757. 

tchts, loTva 767. 
variety tests, Fla. 316. 
vitamin E in seeds, 457. 
winter, s^udus, hliss. 174. 

Lets dimidiata 15-spilota, introduction and 
study, Fla. 358. 

Lemon-— 

brown rot, control, 632. 
peel, galacturonic acid from. 152. 
trees, cross transfer of water, 192. 
Trichoderma rot, type, 633. 

Lemons — 

on various rootstocks, yield and tree 
size, 191. 
studies, P.R. 182. 

transportation, refrigeration and ven- 
tilation in, 192. 

Leopard moth, studies, N.J. 74. 
Lepidoderma atbohirtum, control, 359. 
L^donema genus, studies, 214. 

Lepidoptera — 

alimentary canal and appendages, com 
parative morphology, 217. 
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Lepidoptera — Continued. 

caterpillars, inflammation in, 227. 
eSect of starvation and close confine- 
ment, 216. 

of Argentina, economically important, 
catalogue, 662. 

Lepldosaphes — i 

lecbii, see Purple scale. | 

ulmi, see Oystor-sbell scale. | 

Leptinotarsa decemUneata, see Potato 
beetle, Colorado. 

Lepiocoris trivittatus, see Boxelder bug. 

Leptoglossus phyllopuSj st c Leaf-footed bug. 

Leptosphaerir 

saochari, notes, Fla. 654. i 

salvinii, ascigerous stage of f!clerotium ‘ 
oryeae, 632. I 

salvinii, notes, Ark. 787. i 

salvinU on rice in California, 641. 

Leptospira ictcroliaemonhagiae, notes, 393. 

Lespedeza — | 

comparison of strains, Pa. 764. i 

culture experiments, Ga.Coastal Plain | 
757. 

growth and composition, effect of basi* 
slag and supei'pbosphatc. S.C. 759. 
Korean and other varieties, differences 
in nodule formation, 610. 

Korean, grazina management, D.Fi.D..\. 

605. 1 

Korean, introduction, TI.S.D.A. 605. 
Korean, origin and culture, Tenn. 469. • 
Korean, seeds, w«ight for 1,000, Md. 
45. 

native species in Kansas, 177. 
species, cold resistance compared to 
other legumes, 762. 
variety tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 757 ; 
S.C. 759. • 

Lespedeza scricea — 

cutting and grazing t^sts, S.C. 750 
experiments, 815. | 

Lettuce — ' 

bottom rot, [N.Y.] Cornell 208. 
breeding. Pa. 769. 

conducting tissue, nitrate nitrogen and 
phosphate phosphorus in, Ky. 455. 
culture experiments, Ga.Coastal Plain 
768. 

disease, big vein, 640. 
diseaso-resistant, n.S.D.A. 633. 
drop, control, N.J. 60. 
fertilizer experiments, 329; Ga.Coastal 
Plain 768. 

growth, effect of temperature and 
photoperiod, 771. 

head, tipburn resistant strains, de- 
velopment, Colo. 768. 
natural cross-pollination in, 829. 

New York market prices, N.J. 124. 
premature seeding, [N.Y.] Cornell 770. 
seed, moistened, effect of light on ger- 
mination, U.S.D.A. 616. 
seeds, germination, photochemical re- 
actions in, XJ.S.DJL 696. 


I iCttuce — Continued. 

Soil and cultural lequiremonts, Calif 
46. 

spotted wilt virus disease, 632; Calif. 
634. 

vaneties, Fla. 327. 
varieties and breeding, Hawaii 327. 
varieties, effect of light and tempera- 
ture, 771. 

variety tes^^s, Ga.Coastal Plain 76^. 
Leucocytes — 

chromatic Inclusions In, dlagno&tic 
value, 697. 

of fowl blood during fowl paralysis, 
109. 

removal from milk, effectiveness ot 
clarifier in, D.S.D.A. 325. 
Leucocytozoon in young grouse, 338. 
Leucorhinia^ host of Procthogonimus wiu- 
erorchiSj Minn. 392. 

Leucosis, etiology, 843. 

Leucosis of fowls, Mo. 528. 

Leukemia in poultry, cause, 260. 

Life span, extending by dietary means, 
[N.Y. 3 Cornell 822. 

Light — see also Sunlight and Sunshine, 
artificial, effect on winter egg produc- 
tion, Mo. 514. 

artificial, for laying hens, Hawaii 871. 
colored, efficacy in trapping insects. 
359. 

rays, activating, energy in terms of 
vitamin D equivalents, Wis. 560. 
rays, shorter, effect on nitrate utiliza- 
tion of wheat, Wis. 456. 
transmission hy egg albumin, 521. 
trap, suction, tests for tobacco beeQe. 
81. 

trap, nse in field and warehouse, Calif. 
654. 

Ulios, breeding, U.S.D.A. 616. 

Lima beans, see Beans, lima. 

Lime — see also Calcium and Liming. 

high magnesium and high calcium, 
comparative value, Ohio 47. 
need and use on Vermont soils, Vt. 24. 
Lime trees, trank-girdling disease, Fla. 347. 
Limestone — 

as substitute for oyster shell in poul- 
try rations, Idaho 88. 
effect on crops and on soil conditions 
in southern Iowa, Iowa 743. 
fineness of grinding, effect, Mo. 448. 
ground, fineness, Ky. 13. 
in mixed fertilizers for cotton, 315. 
Kentucky, iodine in, Ky. 9. 
response of Illinois soils to, HI. 24. 
Lime-sulfur, effect on carbon dioxide in- 
take of apple leaves, 619. 

Liming— 

and soil acidity, 23. 
experiments, rate o^ Ky. 13. 
of Eastern Shore soils, Md. 13. 
western Oregon soils, Oreg. 24. 
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Unden seeds, dormancy in, Cornell 

457. 

linkage — 

data on B-gi chromosome of corn, 809. 
in barley and inheritance, 309. 
of wlde-band and agouti genes, C02. 
relations in corn, 1G8. 
relations of new recessive spotting in 
mice, 812. 

studies of brachyury in mice, 312. 
tests in poultry, 32. 

linoleic acid, effect on growth of rats on 
high fat diet, 282. 

Linseed — 

meal, feeding value. Pa. 91. 
oil utilized in California, 410. 

Lipase in milk, seasonal variations. 524. 
Lipids, acetyl values, method of determina- 
tion, 444. 

Lipoids and B vitamins, 729. 

Lipolytic enzyme actions, mechanism, 441. 
Liponpssus silviarum, control, 820. 
lAssorhoptrus simplex, see Rice water 
weevil. 

lAstroderes ohliquus, see Vegetable weevil. 
Liver — 

beef, alcohol-extracted, nutritive value, 
722. 

distribution of iron and copper in, 877. 
esterase, activity, effect of pH, 441. 
fluke, large American, of cattle, 840. 
fluke of sheep, campaign against, 840. 
for treatment of pernicious anemia, 
892. 

in man, cholesterol and vitamin A in, 
881. 

new dietary principle in, 723. 

Livestock — see also Animals, Mammals, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc, 
breeding, Iowa 755. 
breeding in Argentina, economic pro- 
tection, 859. 

cost of production and profits, effect of 
pastures, U.S.D.A. 87. 
disease from grain and forage, r.S.D.A. 
252. 

diseases, see Animal diseases and spe- 
cific diseases. 

effects of 1934 drought, U.S.D.A. SCO. 
emergency feeding, KAfex. 234. 
feeding, emergency, Mo. 821. 
markets, local, relation to Corn Belt 
hog marketing. 111. 838. 
place on southern farms, 370. 
poisoning — see aJso Plants, poisonous. 
and specific plants. 
and development of tolerance, 529. 
by passage of nicotine through in- 
tact hide, 692. 

with sodium chlorate, lethal dose, 
103. 

production and trade, effect of world 
economic crisis, 861. 
production methods, effect of feeding 
demonstrations, 370. 
situaiion, Okla. 707. 


Livestock — Continued. 

statistics, see Agricultural statistics, 
trucking studies, Wis. 648. 

Living, standard of, see Standard. 

Llraid, desert, control of beet leaf bopper 
bj, Utah 359. 

Lizards — 

as factor in control of range insects, 
357. 

food habits, Utah 359. 
food habits in Philippines, 803. 

Locust, black — 

planting experiments, Ark. 784. 
seed treatment for increased germina- 
tion, Iowa 784. 

seedlings, damping-off, U.S.D.A. 195. 
Loevsta — 

migratoria utigraiorioides, notes, 811. 
mlgratoiioides, notes. 302. 

Locusts — 

control, 810. 
in Cyprus, 655. 
in Xyasaland, 502. 
in Tanganyika, 655. 
migratory, sexual maturation in, 361. 
Moroccan, in Sardinia, 658. 
outbreak in Africa and western Asia, 
811. 

red winged, control, 656. 

Logaiibi Tries, training, 341. 

Logs, stain, mold, and decay in, pre\ention. 
U.S.DuV. 633. 

Louisiana Station, notes, 287, 431. 
Louisiana University, notes, 895. 

Louse, sucking, of pigs, identity and sci- 
entific name for, 214. 

Loxoitege commixtalis, see Alfalfa webworm. 
Loxostegc sticticalis, see 'Webworiii, beet. 
Lubricant rroin etbylene. 703. 

Lucern, see Alfalfa. 

Lucilia — 

Uifonivora, biology, 229. 

( upi ifia larvae, nutrition, 367. 
sericata, effect of environment, 229. 
^ericata in sbeep in Zuider Zee Depart- 
ment, 217. 

sericata larvae for treatment of wounds 
of horses, 696. 

stricata larvae, role in Obteumyelitis 
wounds. 813. 

Lumber — sec also Timber and Wood. 

di'^tributiou and consumption, 1982. 

U.S.D.A. 57. 
physical properties, 202. 
stain, mold, and deiay in, prevention. 
U.S.D.A. 633. 

Luncwornifc — 

of foxes, control, 639. 
of sheep, control, W.Ya. 696. 

Lgcai na tlieonus larvae on lima beans and 
Ot’otalaria incana, 655. 

Lgda arvensis, severe attack by, 217. 
Lggocerus semiramosus, notes, 225. 

Lpgus elisus, notes, Idaho 74. 

Lygus hesperus, notes, Idaho 74. 

Lygus pratensis, see Tarnished plant bug. 
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Jjjffnantria monacha^ ecology, 21C. 

Li/tnantria monacha^ stadies, 813. 

Lympbadenitis — 

caseous, spread, 105. 
in sbeep, effect of skin wounds made 
during shearing, 840. 

Lymphoid Infiltrations, examination of 
brachial plexus of fowls for. 391. 
Lymphomatosis of poultry, Idaho 102. 
Macadamia nut, culture and fertilizer ex- 
periments, Hawaii 327. 

Macaroni, experimental manufacture, equip- 
ment for, 868. 

Machinery, see Agricultural machinery. 
Afacrocentrus (tn 0 i/Tivoru»--~ 

notes, Md. 608; N.T.Strte 667; 

U.S.D.A. CSS. 
sex ratio, 501. 

Alacronootua onvsta, &ec Iris borer. 
Macrosiphum — 

mesosphaeii u.sp., description, 812. 
solanifolii, f>ee Potato aphid. 
Macrosporium sai cinactoi-me^ notes. 351. 
Maggots, production for surgical use, dls 
infection of eggs, 680. 

Magnesium — 

carbonate and calcium tarb<matc, rela- 
tive amounts in Minnesota subsoils, 
747. 

compounds, soil-type responses to, 
U.SD.A. 448. 

deficiency due to previous fertilizer 
treatments, 306. 

deficiency, effect on potato yields. 
U.S.D.A. 64. 

deficiency in animals, 876. 
in biological fluids, determination, 
Kolthoff's colorimetric method, 445. 
losses from cultivation of forest land, 
194. I 

serum, in rats, relation to sex and 
age, 875. 

Malacosoma amerioana, see Tent caterpil- 
lar, eastern. 

Malaria — see also Mosquitoes and Auopli- 
Hes, 

and Culicidae in Philippines, 814. 
and irrigation, 217. 
prophylaxis, automatic distributing 
machine for paris green mixtures, 
220 . 

MaUein studies, U.S.D.A. 528. 

Malnutrition — see also Nutrition and Un- 
demutrition. 

use of concentrated diet in, 137. 

Malta fever, see TJndulant fever. 

Maltose in peptone and digest culture me- 
dia, determination, 11. 

Mammals— see also Animals an4 speoijio 
kinds. 

Tiftfr color, effect of visual stimuli, 812. 
infection with American human tryp- 
anosomiasis, 581. 

of Great Britain, parasites of, 514. 
popular account, 650. 


Mammary gland — 

development and function, [N.T.JCor- 
neU 756. 

development and role of sex hormones. 
Mo. 464. 

experimental development. Mo. 172. 
in cats and dogs, development, Mo. 

33. 

in dairy cattle, cau>es of growth and 
function. Mo. 33. 

Mammary glands, functional individuality 
of quarters. Mo. 99. 

Mammitis, see Mastitis. 

Mandarin rot, sjmptoms, 789. 

Manganese — 

deficiency, effect on crops, R.I. 27. 
fertilization on Coastal Plain, Md. 14. 
in California prunes, 868. 
sulfate, effect on potato yields. S.C. 
750. 

toxicity to Turkish tobacco in acid 
soils, 748. 

Mangels, fertilizer experiments, 85. 

Mango — 

cecidomyid fly, notes, 656. 
hoppers, control in Bombay, 225. 
leaves, weevil pests of, 666. 
weevil, effect of subfreezing tempera- 
tures, 368. 

Mangoes — 

propagation, 483. 
storage studies, 342. 
variety tests, P.B. 182. 

Manila hemp, see Abaca. 

Maunos(* administration, effect on blood 
sugar, 724. 

Mantes, praying, hardy in New York, 810. 
Mantidae, bhrlogy, 658. 

Manure — 

containers, fly-free, description, 664. 
htaps, treating for fly control, 664. 
Mapboaids. mounting, 786. 

Maple — 

pnjducts, studies, U.S.D.A. 436. 
tree*', sap composition, variation in, 
I’a. 785. 

Marble dust as mineral supplements to 
dairy ration, 375. 

Males, pregnant, blood of, concentration of 
gonadotropic hormone, 604. 

Margarmia pyWatis, mermithid worm para- 
sitic in, 670. 

Market — 

Chicago, competitive position in region 
of grain supply, 856. 
intelligence, collection, and uses, 267. 
reports, U.S.D.A. 126, 271, 556, 880. 
Wilmington curb, data, DeL 555. 
Marketings— see also speckd prodHote, 
hoards, financing, 266. 
by government boards or organizations, 
efforts to control, 714. 
extension work in, 853. 
margins in, 863, • 
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Marketing — Contiiiu etl . 

organized, lelatioii to progress in pro 
duction, 267. 

physical organization, 853. 
schemes in Great Britain, 856. 

Marmot typhus bacillu'', late of in organ- 
ism of fleas, 602. 

Martens, breeding experiments. r.S I). A 
500. 

Manuka tt^fulatis, notes, P.E. 21C. 

Maryland Station, ciop and soil manage- 
ment practices, Md. 142. 

Massachusetts College, notes. 431. 
Massachusetts Station, notes, 573. 

Mastitis — 

acute, in r*attle, inherited susceptibility, 
601. 

and low curd tension of milk, Idaho 9.1. 
liovine, and types of leucoeyte«« in 
market milk, 532. 

chronic, cause, detection, and control, 
N.Y.State 105. 
detection, Xr.S.D.A. 523. 
detection and conti*ol, N.Y.State 693. 
detection, laboratory and field methods, 
103, 250. 

diagnosis, new method. X.Y.State 386. 
gangrenous, in cows, natural and ex- 
perimentally prodiK'od 380. 
in Great Britain, 255. 
milk, detection, 242. 
of cattle, 837; Idaho 102. 
relation to abortion, 385. 
studies, U.S.D,A. 528 ; Wis. 529. 
transmi.^sion studies, 386. 
types ef streptococci in, [Conn.]Storrs 
256. 

Materials, A S.T.M, tentative standards, 
701. I 

May beetles ‘’f Iowa, 230. i 

llayoreUn palcstinensiSj notes, 453. I 

Meadows — sec also Grasses, Grassland, and | 
Pastures. 

improvement. Nebr. 758. 

Meal moth, notes, 865. 

Meal worm, yellow, tests of insecticide 
for, 504. 

Mealybug — 

citrus, tests of insecticides for, 504. 
long-tailed, paiasite introduced into 
California. 370. 

Mexican, reproduction in, 225. 
pineapple, control. 656 
Mealybugs — 

control with refintnl petroleum distil- 
late, 505. 

reproduction in, 225. 

Meat — see also Beef, Lamb. Pork, etc. 
and meat products, inspection, U.S.D.A. 
528. 

animals and wool, index numbers, Mich. 
124. 

animals. Importance of feeding. IT.S.D. 
A. 514. 

care in hoiwhold refrigerator. Iowa 
894. 


j Meat — Continued. 

chilling and curing in home-made cool- 
ing box, U.S.D.A. 87. 
cooked, tendei'ness and juiciness, 866. 
cooking charts, T7.S.D.A. 414. 
dishes at low cost, n.S.D.A. 560. 
grading, 235. 

imports, changes in volume, 855. 

inspection, textbook, 101. 

meal, vitamins, proteins, and fiats in. 

effect, r.S.D.A. 614. 
nutrition, quality and palatability, 89. 
nutritional properties, Mo. 515. 
nutritive value for chicks, K Mex. 93. 
products, dried, feeding value for poul- 
try, Nebr. 822. 

progiam, extension, development, 370. 
quality, factors affecting, U.i5.D.A. 514. 
roasting and canning, tJ.S.D.A. 560. 
scrap in chick rations, proportions. Mo. 

514. 

scrap V. tankage in chick rations, Wis. 

515. 

spiced canned, swelling in, 869. 
thermal properties, 130. 

Mediterranean fever, see Undulant fever. 
Jlelampsora Uni, heterothallism in, 796. 

21* lanagromyza simplex, appearance in Eng- 
land, 510. 

^^elanconium fuligeneum spores, resistance 
to low temperatures, 29. 

Jlelanocallis oaryaefoUae, control, $12. 
MeUnophora roralis, biology and larval 
forms, 229. 

Melon — 

plants, tyloses in, relation to Fusarium 
niveum, 632. 

wilt-resistant strains and varieties, 
morphology and cytology, Iowa 788. 
Melons — 

disease-resistant, IT.S.D.A. 633. 
in ftames, carbon dioxide experiments. 
330. 

insects affecting, Mo. 501. 

Men, old, basal metabolism, 416. 

Men, young, functional cfliciency and body 
build in, 415, 416. 

Mental effort — 

and metabolism, 279. 
energy requirements. 279. 

IfercuiiaZia annua, Inter^exual flowers, cytol- 
ogy, 697. 

Mercuric diloride — 

and postassium iodide, fungicidai 
efficiency, 631. 

treatment of soil, effect on brussels 
sprouts seedlings, 770. 

Mercury ammonium silicate for gladiolus 
treatment, 648. 

Mermithid worm parasitic in MargarotUa 
pyloalis, 670. 

iferomyza americana, see Wheat stem 
maggot. 

ilesdnia perueUa, notes, 814. 

Jlesochorus, new genus, description, 820. 
^esostenus gracilis, notes, 365. 
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Metabolism — 
basal — 

and age, Mo. 515. 
and growth of preschool children, 
721. 

effect of vitamin A in diet, 41S. 
of Mapuchian Indians in Aran- 
cania, 720, 870. 

of mature animals and body 
weight. Mo. 824. 
of old people, 416. 
disorders of, 890. 

Metagonistylum mineme, introduction from 
Brazil into British Guiana, 510. 

Metallic compounds, effect on nutritional 
anemia, 570. 

Metals— 

and alloys, research on, 701. 
effect on milh, 834. 

}ietaponorthu8 pruinosusj notes, 229. 
Metaxenia in apple and squash, 311. 
Meteorological — 

observations. Mass. 160, 448, 742 ; 

U.S.D.A. 159, 741, 894 ; Wyo. 589. 
observations during pine noctuid con- 
trol work, 216. 
organizations. European, 160. 

Meteorology — see also Climate, Rainfall, 
Temperature, Weather, etc. 
agricultural, studies in micro-clima- 
tology, 12. 

papers on, TJ.S.D.A. 150, 741. 

Methyl thiocyanate fumigation of scale in- 
sects, U.S.D.A. 502. 

Methyl-d-galacturon!de, preparation and 
kinetics of hydrolysis, 439. 

Methylglycosides of naturally occurring hex- 
uronic acids, 489. 

Metriona circumdata, life history, 665. 

Mice, new recessive spotting, inheritance 
and linkage relations, 312. 

Michigan College, notes, 575. 

Michigan Station, notes, 893. 
llicroamoeba ohlonga, notes, 453. 

Microbiology, soil, and climate, 58S. 
Microbiology, treatise, 836. 
zricrolfraco-. 

lirevlcomis, notes, 363; TJ.S.D.A. • 
cushmant attacking Desmia funeralis, 
73. 

hebetOTf notes, 365. 
mellitor, notes, U.S.D.A. 653. 
pygmaeus, biology, 667. 
tachypteri, notes, 513. 
varUiJtiliSj notes, 513. 

Microburette, horizontal, description, 446. 
Microclimatology, 12, 297. 

Microfilariae in blood of cattle, 532. 
Micro-organisms — see also Bacteria and 
Organisms. 

and vitamin A production in green 
plants, 517. 
carotene in. 442. 
cytology, 837. 

growth at and below 0" r., 347 1 


Micro-organisms — Continued. 

in humus and in soil, blue stain for, 
164. 

in wood-eating insects, role in wood 
digestion, 600. 

interference of base exchange by. Mo 
448. 

number falling from air in dairj 

plants, 683. 

soil, competition for plant nutrients, 
19. 

use in sugar analysis, 157. 
variant fo^m*? of, symbiosis as factor. 
597. 

Micfophanurus megacepJialus, introduction 
from Egypt into Western Australia, 667. 

MicrospUaera qitcrcina perfect stage, notes, 
489. 

Microtetramei €s Jielix^ notes, 214. 

MicrotoHdea, new genus, description, 820. 

Mildew — see also host plants. 

powd^rr, direct use of mineral sulfur 
for. 198. 

Milk- 

abnormal flavors in. [NX.] Cornell 830. 
acid formation in. sudden chanires In 
rate, 833. 

acidophilus, bacteriological changes at 
room and ice-box temperatures, 834. 
acidophilus, feeding result**, 376. 
acidophilus, manufacture and import- 
ance, 241. 

and cream collection in Maine, oco> 
nomic study. Me. 406. 
and milk preparations, nutritive de- 
ficiencies, 870. 

and milk products, nutritional value, 
833. 

antirachitic potency, effect of diet of 
cow, Iowa 830. 

bacteria and flavor in, effect of de- 
layed cooling, 241. 

bacteria, thermophilic, nature and con- 
tr<fl, 242. 

bacterial content, effect of temperature, 
Vt. 100. 

bacterial count. Van Oijen method, 
100 . 

bacterial counts, increasing accuracy, 
N.Y.State 682. 

bacteriology and <*hemistry, tT.S.D.A. 
525. 

bottles, scratebin.:. studi'^s. .”70. 
bottles, washed, alkali drip and broken 
glass in, 376. 

Brucella abortus contamination in a 
vaccinated herd, 384. 

Caucasian fermented, peptonizing 

bacteria in, 687. 

changes in, effect of heat. Mo. 523. 
characteristics, effect of homogeniza- 
tion, U.S.D.A. 246. 

chocolate, nonsettling preparation, 

milk-soluble. 836. 

i-oliform organism isolated from. 834. 
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Milk — Coatiniied. 

coliform organisms and keeping 
quality, 100. 

color in, effect of various feeds. Pa. 
831. 

composite samples, preservation, 242. 
composition, Calif. 680. 
composition and yield, effect of udder 
injections, 524. 

composition, effect of act of milking, 
526. 

constituents, fluorescence in fUterod 
ultraviolet rays, 525. 
consumption in Minneapolis. Minn. 
714. 

converting into soft curd milk, new 
metbod, 246. 

cooling experiments, 241. 
cooling mediums, 376. 
cooling on farms and effect on quality, 
Nebr. 846. 

cost of production. Ky. 118. 
curd tension, effect of bomogenizafion, 
377; Idaho 95. 

Dealers. International Association, 
proceedings, 376. 

distribution and consumption in — 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 

Pa. S58. 

Reading. Pennsylvania, Pa. 85S. * 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, Pa. 

858. 

distributors* margins and prices to 
dairymen. TVis. 547. 
disturbance of natural oxidation-re- 
duction equilibrium, 525. 
effect on metals, 834. 
evaporated — 

bacteriology and chemistry, IT.S. 

DA. 525. 
color, 523, 

heat resisting organisms in, 242. 
Irradiation, Wis. 526. 
use in digesti\e disorders, 722. 
examination in detection and control 
of mastitis, 105. 

examination, methylene blue reductase 
test, value, 684. 

fat content, effect of feeding. 682. 
fever, acid-base balance during and 
after pregnancy, 692. 
first drawn, fat content, [N.Y.JCorneli 
880. 

flavor and milk fat. effect of alfalfa 
bay, 524. 

flavors in, Calif. 6S0, 

foam producing substances, 525. 

freezing effects, 525. 

goats*, vitamins, proteins, and fats in. 

effect, U.S.D..\. 514. 
grading for butter making. 241. 
bomogenhsation. 377. 524 ; n.S.D.A. 
525. 

homogenized, sedimentation. 524. 
human, composition, 278 


Milk — Continued. 

human, fat in, 872. 
human, preserved by freezing for feed- 
ing of premature infants, 872. 
human, studies, 727, 871. 
inspection, city, improvement, 241. 
iodine in, effect of feeding iodized dry 
milk, 523. 
irradiated — 

effect of fat and time of exposure 
on artirachitic potency, 378. 
reflecting properties and antira- 
chitic activation. 683. 
transmission and antirachitic ac- 
tion. 245. 

irradiation, activating energy, effect 
of film characteristics on efficiency 
of utilization, 878. 

keeping qualities, improving by irra- 
diation, Wis. 526. 

Kentucky, iodine in, Ey. 9. 
Kuban-fermented, characteristics, 527. 
market, bacterial counts in, practical 
limits, 525. 

market, creaming ability, 242. 
market, flash heating and cooling, 242. 
market, grading, 242. 
market, of Iowa, studies, Iowa 830. 
market of PhUadelpbia, current prob- 
lems, Pa. 857. 
market, plant problems, 241. 
market, quality control, 242. 
market, types of leucocytes in, relation 
to mastitis, 532. 
marketing, Ky. 118. 
marketing agreements and licenses, 
523. 

marketing, cooperative, 241. 
marketing schemes and price policies, 
857. 

mechanical coolers for, n.S.D.A. 699 
methylene blue reduction test, light and 
temperature as factors, Vt. 100. 
mineral nutritional properties, 377. 
nutritional qualities, effect of fluorine 
ingestion, 378. 

of camels, fatty acids and glycerides 
of, 440. 

oxidized flavors in, source, 524 ; [N.Y.] 
Cornell 99. 

palatability, effect of butterfat in and 
i standardization, U.S.D.A, 524. 

pasteurizability determination, 376. 
pasteurization — 

effect on nutritive properties, 376. 
effect on vitamin B and (St in, 245. 
effect on vitamin C in, 379. 
heat transfer through pasteurizer 
linings, 377. 

in United States, high-tempera- 
ture, short-time bolding, 376. 
methods, effect on vitamins in. Pa 
879. 

nutritional aspects, 278. 
physical properties, effect on rate of 
digestion in vivo, lows 830. 
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Milk — Continued. 

powders, solubility, 834. 
prices and index numbers, Micb. 124. 
producer-retailers* profits, 865. 
producers, reaction to types of buying 
plans in use. Ohio 857. 
production — 

alfalfa v. native hay for, Wyo. 
680. 

differences in, cause, 524. 
effect of three planes of protein 
intake, 524. 
feeding for, 242. 
food coats relation to yield, 855. 
indicators of success in, 266. 
nutritive value of proteins for, 
526. 

of cows, relation to conformation 
of parents, 682. 

relation to conformation of cow, 
681. 

timothy hay v. alfalfa hay for, 

523. 

with excessive cottonseed meal, 

524. 
products — 

concentrated, boiling point eleva- 
tion, 246. 

condensed, effect of metals on 
fiavori Wia. 526. 
physiologic actions, 242. 
properties, effect of heat transfer rates, 
524. 

quality, factors affecting, Nebr. 830. 
quality, production, and distribution 
problems, 243. 

raw and boUed, gastric digestion in 
infants, 415. 

raw, bacteriolo^cal examination by 
agar plate count method, 684. 
rennet coagulation, 524. 
sample.s, Actinomyces spp. in, 683. 
.sampling where a combine milker is 
used, Mo. 525. 
secretion- 

effect of thyroidectomy and thy- 
roid feeding, 98. 
experimental initiation in rate, 
173. 

hormones concerned with, 523. 
physiology, XJ.S.D.A. 680. 
skimmed, see Skim milk, 
soft-curd — 

commercial, 242. 
production and value, 523. 
studies. Pa. 831 ; Utah 414, 
value for infant feeding, Calif. 
680. 

solids-not-fat in, variations, 526. 
sour, value for egg production, Mo. 514. 
storage rooms, air conditioning, 241. 
straining, an involved operation, 
N.T.State 429. 

straining on the farm, N,T.State 684. 
sugar and its beta derivative, 242. 
testing, laboratory methods, 376. 


Milk— Continued. 

testing, new Minnesota Babcock test 
reagent, 242. 

variations in solids-not-fat content, 
833. 

vitamin D evaporated, production by 
irradiation, 523. 

vitamin D, irradiated yeast v. ir- 
radiated ergosterol for, 245. 
vitamins in, recent developments, 242. 
water cooling of, Ark. 846. 
yield, correction for age and size of 
cow, 523. 

yield, effects of band and machine 
milking, 832. 

Milker, new magnetic, 241. 

Milking- 

incomplete, U.S.D.A. 525. 
machine v. hand, effect on milk, 832. 
machines, rubber parts, effect of heal 
and chemical sterilization, 377. 
pails, low pressure steam sterilizer for, 
249. 

Millet— 

Japanese, vernalization experiments, 
607. 

seed, Colo. 757. 

Millipedes — 

injurious, notes, 506. 
relation to potato tuber defects. 
[N.Y.JCornell 807. 

Milo disease, soil-borne, U.S.D.A. 633. 
Mincola moth and San Jose scale, combina- 
tion spray for, Idaho 74. 

Mineral — 

assimilation from two typical fodders, 
826. 

deficiency of soils, soil plaque method 
of determination, Colo. 743. 
imbalance in diet, effect on growth 
and composition of rats, 417. * 
metabolism, Tt. 95. 
metabolism of animals, changes in due 
to magnesium deprivation, 876. 
metabolism of pullets, C78. 
nutrition of dairy cattle, 523. 
nutrition, unbalanced, effect on carbo- 
hydrate elaboration in crops, Fla. 
347. 

oil, effect on adsorption of carotene 
and vitamin A from digestive tract. 
Pa, 879. 

requirements for chicks, 371. 
requirements of dairy cows, 242. 
supplements to beet byproducts for 
cattle fattening, Colo. 821. 

Minerals — 

feeding, problem, 370. 
feeding to pigs, P. B. 233. 
for beef cattle, Wyo. 671- 
for dairy cattle. La. 97- 
for fattening steers, Colo. 674. 
for lamb fattening rations, Colo. 675. 
in citrus fruits. 781. 
in feeds, Fa. 823. 
in grains, Utah 317. 
in Pennsylvania soils, Pa. 743. 
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Minnesota Station, notes, 73t5. | 

MinnoTTs, top-feeding, for mosquito control { 

in Utah, 806. 

Mint leaf spot disease in Japan, 210. 
Missouri Station, report, 574. i 

Mite- 

disease of tomato, tobacco, and other | 
plants in Philippines, S20. 
new predacious, on lemon tree^ in- 
fested with California red scale, 233. | 
red-legged earth, notes, 218, 670. \ 

six-spotted, lime-sulfur as control. Fla. 
358. 

Mitogenetic radiation, proof by physical 
method, 457. 

Moisture — 

in flues, cunden:»ation, 265. 
meter, Tag-Heppenstall, instruction^ 
for installation and operation. 
U.S.D.A. 326. 

Molasses — 

as dairy feed, Wis. 525. 
blackstrap, for fattening steers and 
mules, 370. 

fermentation flavors in, U.S.D.A. 436. 
for fattening livestock, Wis. 515. 
for pigs, Wis. 513. 

in grain mixtures, feeding value, 32.3. 
incompatibility with sodium fluo<«ili- 
cate and lead arsenate, 809. 
sugarcane, as poultry feed, Hawaii 
371. 

sugarcane, for dairy cows, Hawaii 376. 
sugarcane, v. barley for pigs, Hawaii 
371. 

water, sucrose, and invert sugar in. 
Me. 414. 

Mold proteins in diets, value, 516. 

Molds, growth, effect of oxidation-reduc- 
tion potential of medium, 524. 

Moniezia ezpansa, notes, 388. 

Monilia tropicalis, use in sugar analysis, 
157. 

Monkeys, effect of intravenous administra- 
tion of pregnancy urine factor, 463. 
MonomaorodoTtj new genus erection, 820. 
Montana Station, report, 894. 

Moorland soils of Lombardy, protozoa of, 
29. 

Moose, diseases affecting, Minn. 694. 

Mortars and bricks, properties, relation to 
bond, 396. 

Mosaic disease, see speci/h host plants. 
Mosquito — 

Extermination Association of New 
Jersey, report, 228. 
fish in Utah, 806. 

larvae, tests of snlfnr compounds 
against, 503. 

survey in Union of South Africa, 529. 
Mosquitoes — see also Anopheles and Ma- 
laria. 

biology, 216. 

control, 228; N.J. 74; Utah 359; 

U.S.D.A. 653. 
control in Calcutta, 662. 


Mosquitoes — Continued. 

control in California, 366. 
handling for experimental purposes 
under South African conditions, 529. 
Insecticide spray tests for, 218. 
large-scale control, U.S.DA« 632. 
salt marsh, control, 689. 
transmission experiments with equine 
encephalomyelitis virus, 390, 695. 

Moth proteins, serological studies, 662. 

Motion pictures of United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, U.S.D.A. 865. 

Motor 

fuels, use of creosote and other tar 
oils, 399. 

tillage demonstration, French, 704. 
vehicle registrations, State, and regis- 
tration fees, U.S.D.A. 262. 
vehicle tractive resistance and air re- 
sistance, 850. 

vehicles, taxation in 1932, U.S.D.A. 
395. 

Mountain apple, nutritive value, 277. 

Mouse flea .survey of Los Angeles Har- 
bor, 816. 

Mouse plague, studie^. 103. 

M-ray research, fluoresc'ence in, 393. 

Muck- 

Crops Experiment Farm, research, Ohio 
48. 

land potato spraying experiments, 
[N.Y.] Cornell 807. 

soils, control of ground water in, 
U.S.D.A. 699. 

Mules — 

cottonseed meal fur, Ttx. :j 36. 
fattening with hlackstr.ip molasses, 
370. 

for cheap flexible farm power, 
U.S.D.A. 113. 

pineapple bran as feed for, Hawaii, 
373. 

Mung bean hay for milking cows, 376. 

Mnng beans for hay and seed, tests. Ark. 
756. 

MusOj genetical and cytological studies, 753. 

Mttsca domestica, see House flies. 

I Mushroom — 

compost, synthetic, Pa. 769. 
fumigation, sulfur for, TT.S.D.A. 502. 
insects and allied pests, 4.02, 
insects, occurrence and control, Pa. 
807. 

insects, snlfnr for, IT.S.DA.. 653. 
root rot of citrus trees and other 
woody plants, Fla. 346. 
truffle, control, Pa. 789. 

Mushrooms, cultivated, effect of carbon 
dioxide, 631. 

Musk ox studies, n.S.DAL. 500. 

Muskmelon — 

seed, mosaic transmitted by, 351. 
seedlings, effect of temperature and 
nutrition on growth, 330. 
VtsrtieUliam wilt, inoculation tests 
with, 801. 
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Muskmel'ms — 

culture in New York, N.Y.State 477. 
fertUization, Ark. 768. 
marketing, T7.S.D.A. 121. 
mildew-resistant, breeding, Calif. 616 
Bolerotium rot of, Ark. 787. 
soil and cultural requirements, Calif. ‘ 
46. 

storage, 52. 

Muskrats — 

distribution in British Isles, 804. 
studies, U.S.D.A. 500. I 

Mutation— | 

in mice, 463. 

single factor, in Melllotus alba with i 
multiple effects. 311. 

Mutations induced by irradiation and spon- 
taneous. in corn, comparison, Mo. 466. 
Mutton, shrinkage and heat penetration 
during roasting, U.S.D.X 131. | 

Mycobacterium paratuberculoaU, notes, i 
Mjcorrhizas and heathers, 597. 
Mycosphaerella — 

citnillina, notes, Fla. 346. 
fragariae, mode of infection, 68. ! 

Myiasis — j 

and OochKomyia in tropical Anif-rica. 
815. 

human intestinal, 815. 
traumatic dermal, new treatment, 383. 
Myriogenospora disease of grasses, 00. 
Myzocallie fumipennellus^ Pecan aphid, 
black. 

Myzus cerasi, see Cherry aphid, black. 

Myzus pcrsicae, see Peach aphid, green. j 

Naganol for surra treatment, tests, 533. 
Nailed Joints, strength tests, 262. 
Nanophyetus salmineola, notes, Oreg. 73. 
Naphthalene, use against Japanese beetle, 
U.S.D.A. 230. 

Napier grass — 

as pasture and green fodder crop, 
Hawaii, 469. 

fertilizer esperimeuts, Fla. 316. 
Narcissus — 

bulb or stem nematode, weeds as car- 
riers, U.S.D.A. 39. 
bulbs, storage, Fla. 327. 
diseases, Fla. 346. 

eelworm, quarantine against, U.S.r>.A. 
634. 

mosaic and leaf scorch, control. [N.Y.] 
Cornell 788. 

Nasturtiums, breeding, Calif. 616. 

National A^cultural Research Bureau of 
China, scope and work, 577, 735. 

Naval Stores Station of Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, n.S.D.A. 345. 

Nebraska Station, notes, 575. 

Nebraska Station, report, 894. 

Meeator americanus, development in guinea 
pigs, 214. 

Nectarine seedlings, resistance to nema- 
todes, Calif. 616. 

NectriCH^ 

canker of basswood, 632. 

24476—35 8 


A" evtria — Continued. 

canker on hardwoods, rang*' <ind iui 
portance in Northeast, 802 
coccinea on beech, 630. 
coccinea, relation to beech hark dis- 
ease. 659. 

gaXligena, notes. W.Va. 635, 649. 

Negro life in rural Virginia, Va. 27 1. 
Nematode — see aUo Rfot knot nem tode. 
new, from intesliiie of fowls in Bra- 
zil, 607. 

swine, life cycle and behavior of in 
fective laivie, r.S.D.A. 695. 
Nematodes — 

beet and oats, identity of .<-pecies, 50u 
bursate, of horse'? and sheep, bionomics 
and control, 251. 

^Muse of new skin disease of cattle in 
United States. 840. 
control in Everglade^?, Pla 347. 
control with cyanamide, Fla. 346 
effect on cotton seedling growth, SC 
789. 

in Puerto Rico, P.B. 195. 
leaf, new host plants, SU3. 
of sheep in Manawitu district, New 
Zealand, 841. 
on rice, 491. 

plant parasitic, and di'-eases caused 
by. treatise, 212. 

stem and bulb, new economic hosts, 
633. 

yematodirus spp., egg production hy, 214 
yematospora — 

gossypii growth, accessory factor for, 
29. 

phaseoli, notes, Ta. 223. 
spp. in Florida, Fla. 347. 
yemeritis canescens — 

food habits and flight eap,T.meuts, 232 
notes, 365. 

Neon light for greenhouse plants, tests. 
400. 

yeosMiniJiurus new genus, erection, 361. 
Neotermes castaneus — 

morphology, biology, and natural ene- 
mies, 810. 
notes, Fla. 358. 

Ncoiylenchus obesus n.sp. in lesions on 
alfalfa crowns, 630. 
yepticula gossypii, notes, 75. 

Nettle grubs, control, 808. 

Neuritis in fowls, quick method of diagno- 
sis, 698. 

Nevada Station, notes, 431. 

New Deal, direction, 243. 

New Jersey Sta|:!ons, notes, 575. 

New Jersey Stations, reports, 142. 

New York Cornell Station, report, 894. 

New York State Station, report, 735. 
Newcastle disease and fowl plague virases, 
differentiation, 845. 

Nickel, effect on milk, 834. 

Tfieotiana — 

hybrid, backerossing, derivative types 
obtained by, 461. 
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Sicotiana — Continued. 

species hybrids, crossiaff over in, 168. 
talfacum, inheritance of glaucous and 
yellow characters in, 752. 
tabacum single X-rayed sos cell, types 
derived from, 461. 

Nicotine — 

and molasses apray, effect on gladiolus 
thrips, 223. 

in codling moth control, 364, 
inheritance in Kicotiana tabacum, 752. 
penetration into bodies of insects, 666. 
poisoning of cows, 692. 
toxicity, effect of different salts, 603. 
vapor for codling moth control, 508. 

Sigrospora sp., notes, Fla. 354. 

2kippo8tro7igjflu8 miiriSf development, 251. 

Nitrate 

fertilization, effect on apple fruits, 186. 
levels, declining, in Putnam silt loam, 
299. 

Nitrification, bacterial, in tropical countries, 
164. 

Nitrification, newer aspects, 163. 

Nitrogen — 

assimilation by legumes, 27. 
carriers, S.C. 759. 

carriers in Baldwin orchard, N.Y.State 
617. 

distribution in milk, effect of protein 
feeding, 524. 

effect on composition and yield of pas- 
ture herbage, 608. 

effect on growth and nitrogen content 
of wheat and rice, 761. 
effect on root growth, [N.T.]Com^ 
773. 

excretion In feces, effect on ratio of fat 
and carbohydrate in, 874. 
fertilization for orchards, 338. 
fertilizer studies, catalysts in, T7.S J),A. 
448. 

fixation and photosynthesis in legumi- 
nous plants, relation, 'Wis. 448. 
fixation by Asotdbacter, 163; U.S.D.A. 
448. 

fixation by clover plants, statistical 
study, 459. 

fixation by nonsymbiotie micro-organ- 
isms, Iowa 743. 

fixation, effect of potassium nitrate, 
459. 

forms in infusions of specific plants, 
150. 

in proteins, 5. 

in soil, determination, rapid method, 
155. 

metabolism of normal and leaf roll po- 
tatoes, 205. 

metabolism studies, improved stall for, 
673. 

nonprot^n, constituentB of human 
milk, 871. 

relation to composition, growth, and 
yield of wheat, Wash. 473, 
seasonal cycles in fruit trees, 479. 


Nitrogen — Continued. 

sources for cotcon, effect on fruiting 
and organic constituents, Ga. 38. 
top-dressing experiments, Ind. 13. 
transport in cotton plant, 459. 
trichloride as fungicide, 633. 
trichlorite gas, use against citrus stor 
aue and transit decay, Calif. 634. 
urinary, excretion by mature animals 
and body weight. Mo. 824. 

Nitrous acid reaction with cystine and re- 
lated Milfur-coutaining compounds, 437. 
Kodonota puncticollia, see Bose leaf beetle. 
Nodule formation — see also Legumes, inocu- 
lation. 

decreased, on legiime.s supplied with 
nitrogen, 20. 

effect of potassium nitrate, 459. 
of clovers, effect of shelled and un- 
shelled seeds, 761. 

Nodules of legumes, form and effect in dif- 
ferent strains, 317. 

XoinadanUt septemfasciata, notes, 502, 656, 
811. 

Nonl* ‘games, inoculation, commercial cul- 
tures, Iowa 743. 

North Dakota College, notes, 895. 

North Dakota Station, notes, 575, 895. 
Xoff.cotylu8 hassalU n.sp., notes, 214. 

Nun moth, ecology, 216. 

Nun moth, studies, 813. 

Nursery — 

inspection, law and regulations. Conn. 
-[New Haven] 429. 

seed bed, expression of dominance after 
twenty years, 193. 

stock, balled, treating for earwig, 361, 
654. 

stock, insects affecting, N.Y.State 654. 
stock, transportation in United States 
and Canada, regulations, Conn. [New 
Haven] 429. 

stock, winter injury, N.Y.State 617. 
Nurserymen’s tape, suitable antiseptic for, 
Wis. 489. 

Nut trees, native, proxnisjng species, N.Y. 
State 627. 

Nutrient deficiencies, Pa. 823. 

Nutrient deficiencies, effect on utilization 
of energy producing nutriment and pro- 
tein, 371. 

Nutrients, dynamic effect, Pa. 823. 
Nutrition — 

and hyperthyroidism. Ark. 885. 
animal, see Animal nuMtion. 
in health and disease, 865. 
modern problems, character, 413. 
newer trends in, 278, 865. 
of rats, role of zinc in, Wis. 560. 
plant, see Plant nutrition, 
relation to disease, 890. 
studies, Wis. 659. 
textbook, 865. 

Nuttalliasis, gonacrine for treatment, 694. 
Nygmia pbaeorrhoea, see Brown-tail moth. 
Nyaaa ogeche as source of tupelo -honey, 
666 . 
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Oafc*“ 

forests, composition, 193. 
heart rot, cause, 356. 
seedlings, development, relation to 
acorn weight, 1C3. 

Oaks- 

chestnut, seed productivity in southern 
New Jersey, 487. 
pin, growth, 784. 

pin, growth experiments, 192; [N.T.l 
Cornell 782. 

pin, recent developments in Cornell 
experiments, 784. 

Oat— 

and pea silage, see Silage, 
crown rust, physiological specialization 
and parasitism, Iowa 787. 
crown rust resi&tant strains, produc- 
tion, Iowa 787. 

feed V. oat straw for dairy cattle, 
Mich. 243. 

huUs, digestibility, 517. 
seed treatments, ^ect, 470. 
seedlings, effect of substance from 
ripe apples, 621. 
smut, control, N.J. 60. 
smut fungi, inheritance of chlamydo- 
spore characteristics in, 630. 
smut resistance, inheritance In hy- 
brids, 62. 

smuts, seed-borne, dust fungicides for 


Oats— Continued. 

varieties and strains, registration, 764. 
variety-cultural experiments, Iowa 757. 
^ariety tests, Ark. 756; Fla. 316; Ga. 
Coastal Plain 757; Idaho 34; Ind. 
33: Iowa 757; Mo. 4G6; N.J. 36; 
Nebr. 758; S.C. 759; U.S.D.A. 759; 
Utah 316; Wyo. 606. 
winter hardiness in, 470. 
winter, vernalization formulas, 610. 
Obeliscoides cuniculi^ notes, 699. 

Ohrrea Unefuis, injury to walnut giovcb. 
665. 

Oberly Memorial Prize, 144. 

Oceanography, physical, and weather fore- 
casting, 447. 

Odoipoius longiccllhj notes, 808. 

Oesoph agohto mum- 

deniatum, notes, 6SS. 
spp., larvae, effect of copper sulfate, 
214. 

Oostrin, distribution and source in preg- 
nant mare, 314. 

Oestrum in cattle during pregnancy. 104. 
Oestrus oviSj see Sheep botfly. 

Ohio Station, notes, 575. 

oa— 

emulsions, comparative oil deposits, 77. 
emulsions, insecticidal efficiency, fac- 
tors affecting, 76. 


control, Iowa 787. 
stem rust resistance, 631. 

Oats— ! 

aberrant types including fatuoids, ori- 
gin, 599. 

and legume mixtures for hay, tests, 
Calif. 606. 

as pasture crop, 319. 
as substitute for wheat bran and mid- 
dlings in starting rations for chicks, 
237. I 

breeding, Ga.Coastal Plain 757 ; Idaho 
34; Iowa 757; N.J. 35; [N.Y.jCor- 
nell 758 ; Nebr. 758 ; U.S.D.A. 605. 
breeding for immunity or resistance to 
smuts, Mo. 466. 
breeding in Scotland, 470. 
certified seed production, ruleb and re* 
quirements for, NJ. 616. i 

culture experiments, Ga.Coastal Plain 
757; Wyo. 606. 

culture in Imperial Valley, Calif. 34. 
diseases in Arizona, key, Ariz. 846. 
effect of artificial injury, Iowa 757. , 

fertilizer experiments, Fla. 316; Ga. | 
Coastal Plain 757. ' 

foot rot in Oregon, 491. I 

growth, effect of copper sprays, N.H. 

476. I 

Seterosportum of, symptoms, 789. ; 

hybrids, smut and rust resistant, Wis. } 
467. 

prices and index numbers, Mich. 124* 
rotation experiments, XJ.S.D.A. 759. 
sprouted, feeding to irregularly breed- 
ing animals, Hawaii 371, 376. 


spray, atomized, machinery for ap- 
plying, 644. 

spraying of fniit trees, tank-mixture 
method, Calif. 360. 
sprays for airplane vapor spraying, 860. 
sprays, value of tank mixture, Calif. 
654. 

Oils — see also Fats and spedfie oils. 

drying, from safflower, TJ.S.D.A. 616. 
essential, of fruits and tropical plants. 

preparation, P.R. 150. 
lubricating, friction tests, 704. 
lubricating, tests, 264. 
mineral, soybean oil meal as emulsi- 
fier, 219. 

petroleum, on apple, penetrat'on, dis 
tribution and effect, 408. 
petroleum, penetration into insect eggs. 

technic for tracing, N.H. 504. 
petroleum, unsaturated, as insecticides, 
657. 

production, trade, and consumption. 

1912-1933. U.S.D.A. 121. 
rancidity, relation to light of various 
wave lengths, 867. 
spray tests with, Ey. 74. 
tar and petroleum, ovicidal efficiency, 
505. 

Oilseed crops, breeding and other research, 
606. 

Okra, spineless, breeding, S.C. 769. 

Oleaceae cuttings, method of inducing knots 
on, 632. 

Olfactometer, insect, requirements and de- 
sign, 367. 
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Olive- 

knot, control with bordeanz miztare, 
634. 

knot, development and control, 632. 
Russian, performance, Nebr. 769. 

Olives — 

cured ripe, preserved at low tempera- 
tures, behavior, 626. 
processing, elimination of defects in, 
Calif, 719. 
varieties, 779. 

Omnivorous looper, life history and con- 
trol, Calif, 654. 

Omphalia sp. on tissues of date palm, para- 
sitic action, 638. 

Onion- 

disease resistant variety, 640. 
insects, biology and control, Iowa 806. 
purple blotch, control, Colo. 787. 
scales, color and thicknes^^. effect of 
copper sulfate, [N.T.] Cornell 770. 
seed, preservation, U.S.D.A. CIO. 
seedling blight and bulb rot, control, 
Iowa 788. 

smut, control, [N.T.] Cornell 7S8. 
smut, ccntrol, formaldehyde dust for, 
Ohio SOI. 

thrips, control, Colo. 806. 
thrips, fungus attacking, 73. 
thrips in California, winter study, 638. 
thrips. I'fe cycle compared with other 
thrips, 506. 

thrips, studies, Fla. 358; [N.Y.] Cor- 
nell 807 ; S.C. 807. 

thrips. transmib^ion experiments of po- 
tato yellow dwarf with, 640. 
thrips, vector of tomato spotted wilt, 
66 . 

Onions- 

breeding and storage, Colu. 768. 
bulb size, relation to thickness of outer 
scales, 185 

double and scallion, formation, Utah 
327. 

fertilizers for. [X.T,] Cornell 770. 
insect- and di.'- ease-resistant, breeding, 
CaHf. 616. 

irrigation rcQuiroments, indexes. 183. 
keeping quality. Utah 327. . 

premature freeding, [?T.T,] Cornell 770. j 
soil and cultural requirements, Calif. 
46. 

varieties, relative firmness. 185. 
variety standardization, Utah 827. 
Oniscus asellus, notes, 229. 

Oonopsis eondensata^ poisonous to livestock, 
Wyo. 6S9. 

OpJiiodoIus — I 

fframiniSj aseo'pore discharge in, 350. | 
mipabcanus^ autoly^s in, 197. 
phytopathological and taxonomic as- 
pects, 635. 

Ophionp8SU8 serpentium, notes. 370. 1 

Dphibalmia, relation to vitamin A defi- ] 
ciencys 418. j 

Ophthalmomyiasis, conjunctival, rause. 6S<*. i 


Opihi, vitamin D in organs and h'^muglobin 
regenerating value, ITawaii 413, 

Orange — 

bagworm, predatory habits, 634. 
juice and ascorbic add, antiscorbutic 
potency, comparison, .5S6. 
juice, freezing, 740. 
juice, pastenrization, U.S.D.A. 436. 
juice, preparation, Calif. 719. 
maggot, see Fruit fly, Mexican, 
trees, chlorosis, relation to mineral 
constituents, 748. 

. trees, frenching, 593. 
trees, nitrogen in, distribution. 627. 
Trichoderma rot, type, 633. 

Oranges — 

combined effect of Diplodia and sreen 
mold inoculations on, 802. 
fertilizer experiments, 780. 
fruit thinning, effects, Tr.S.D.A. G16. 
inject pests in Formosa, 820. 
pectic constituents, Fla. 5. 

Satsuma, adaptability tests, S.C. 769. 
Satsnma, coloring, U.S.D.A. 616. 
Satsuma, maturity and quality, 781. 
Satsuma, rootstocks for, Fla. 327. 
storage, 52. 

storage, effect of ammonium bicarbo- 
nate, 210. 
studies. P.R. 182. 
thinning effects, Calif. 191. 

Valencia, cold storage, Fla. 32T 
vitamin C in compared with appb'R of 
Czechoslovakia, 5G9. 

TTasbington Navel, variation in fruits 
and standardization, 342. 

Orchard — 

grass seeds, weight for 1,000, Md. 45. 
insects in Massachusetts, 358. 
insects of importance, 216. 
soils, frost penetration, Ohio 47. 
soils, redox potential measurement, 
618. 

trees, deficiency diseases, relation to 
soil and tree treatments, Calif. 634. 
Orchards — see also Fruits, Apples. Peaches. 
etc. 

fertility studies, 338. 
fertilizing, irrigating, and cover crop- 
ping, Calif. 616. 

management, Colo. 768; Ind. 47. 

New Jersey, soil reactions in, N.J. 47 
spraying, labor and equipment used in, 
187. 

starting, Mo. 774. 

Oregon College, notes, 895. 

Oregon Station, notes, 895. 

Organic compounds, synthetic, insectieida’ 
tests with mosquitoes, 503. 

Organic matter — 

accumulation in. soils. Mo. 448. 
decomposition, determining degree of 
747. 

for soil improvement. N.J. 14. 
in apple orchard*!. N.Y.State 611 
in soil, functinim. 19. 
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Organic matter — Continued. 

rate of decomposition under field con- 
ditions, 315. 

Organisms, see Bacteria and Microorgan- 
isms. 

Orioles and blackbirds, 652. 

Ornamental plants, shrubs, and tre4*s, su 
Plants, Shrubs, and Trees. 

Ornithodorus turiGata, vector of relapsing 
fever in Texas, 250. 

Orthoptera of Illinois, 65S. 

OrysaepMlus surinamensis, see Grain beetle, 
saw-toothed. 

Oryzanin, isolation from yeast, 154. 
Osage-orange, planting experiments, Ark. 
784. 

Osteomyelitis wounds, treatment with blow- 
fly larvae, 815. 

Ostertagia spp., notes, 694. 

Ottawa trade agreements, 856. 

Ova, mammalian, development in vitro, 
314. 

Ovaries — 

differential response to follicle stimu- 
lating hormone, 465. 
effect of pregnancy, 313. 
immature, transplanted in eyes of 
adult male and female lats, 314. 
weight increase, effect of combination 
of pregnancy urine extract and ex- 
tract of sheep hypophysis, 34. 

X-ray treatment, effect on subsequent 
pregnancies, 604. 

Ovens, heating process, relation to uten- 
sils, 574. 

Ovulation — 

artificially induced, in cats, 466. 
in hens, 466. 

Owls — 

American, key to species, 805. 
great horned, food habits, Iowa 804. 
great horned, undetermined virus as 
cause of death, 699. 
illustrated account, 805. 

Ox serum, vitamins A and B in, 564. 

Ox warbles — see also Cattle grubs. 

control, Mo. 601. 

Oxalic acid in foods, 875. 
Oxidation-reduction potentials, measuring, 
524. 

Oxides, hydrous. Isoelectric point and ionic 
exchange, 450. 

Oxygen balance and root respiration, Fla. 
347. 

Oyster-bhell scale — 

density of population and sterility of 
females, 812. 
notes, Mont. 807. 

Oysters — 

hydrography, setting, and food, N.J. 
73. 

storage and conditioning for market, 
N.J. 73. 

Ozonivm teranum n.sp., description. 349. 
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I Paederus fusoipesj life history and sea- 
I sonal abundance, 230. 

Paint on wood treated with zinc chloride, 

I durability, 543. 

I Painting exterior woodwork, U 8.D.A. 64.3 
Palm — 

coconut, see Coconut, 
kernel meal, feeding value, 675. 
Palpoloophtlus n.subg., taxonomy and mor- 
phology, 670. 

Pampas grass for dairy cows. 96 
Panlcum grass, green, v. green Sudan grass 
for dairy cows, Hawaii 831. 

Panolis ftammea — 

control, meteorological observations In 
I the course of, 216. 

in 1931 in Lorenzer State Forest, 217 
parasites, pupation, 217. 

Papaws, storage, 52. 

Papayas, feeding value, Hawaii 371. 
Papayas, propagation, 4S3. 

Paper deterioration, U.S.D.A. 436. 

Paper mulch tests, results, effect of soil 
type, 183. 

Paradidyma, key for separation of species 
and description, 815. 

Paradise tree, planting experiments, Ark. 
784. 

Paralysis, fowl, etiology, 843. 

Paralysis — 

fowl, etiology, 843. 
fowl, leucocytes of blood in, 109. 
fowl, studies, 109, 258 ; Idaho 102. 
fowl, transmissible strains of virus, 
108. 

infectious bulbar — see also Pseudo- 
rabies. 

in dogs and .<;mall laboratory ani- 
mals, 382, S37. 
in swine, 534. 

pathology and differentiation from 
rabies, 536. 

range, in chickens, Iowa 843. 

L^arasites — 

animal, studies, 213. 
animal, tactics and strategy of warfare 
on, 529. 

animal, treatment for, U.S.D.A. 528. 
cryptogamic, effect of climatic factors 
in 1933 and 1934, 4S9. 
ecto- and endo-, papers on, 688. 
helminth and arthropod, studies, 528. 
ichneumonoid, from pests in Bussia, 
217. 

of cattle in Puerto Rico, P.R. 531. 
of domestic and wild animaLs, interre- 
lation, Wyo. 689. 
reared, and hosts, 360. 
shipments to foreign countries, 
U.«.DA.. 652. 

Parasitism and disease, lectures on, 249. 
ParatetranycMs pilosus, see Bed mite. 
European. 

ParatheresUt, notes, Fla. 358. 

Parathyroid extract and viosterol, effects 
of moderate doses, 889. 
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Vnratrlom cock&rell^ 

big-eyed bug as predator, 812. 
control, 225. 

indncod immunity in plants to, 65G. 

Paratuberculosis, see Jobne’s disease. 

Paratyphoid in ducks, 698. 

Paratyphoid infection of canaries, 843. 

Paratyphoid of pigeons, immunization, 843. 

Paratyphoid of pigeons in Egypt, 698, S43 

Paris green — 

and molasses spray, effect on gladiolus 
thrips, 223. 

mixtures, automatic distributing ma- 
chine for, 220. 

permanence on mosquito infested stag- 
nant pools, 662. 

Parlatoria date scale — 

external anatomy, r.SJ>.A. 507. 
quarantine work with, TJ.S.D.A. 653. 

Parsley, New York market prices, X.J. 124. 

Parsnips — 

culture and fertilizers, [N.T.] Cornell 
477. 

New York market prices, N.J. 124. 
vegetative organs, anatomy, 330. 

Passalurus amhiguus, notes. 

Passion fUowers, perforated ffber-tracheids 
in, 459. 

Pactes, alimentary, manufacture, experi- 
mental equipment for, 868. 

PastcureUa— 

( quiseptica-like strains from brains of 
horses suffering from cornstalk dis 
ease, 841. 

in animals, inter-classification, 530. 
infection in pigs, value of serum and 
bacte^in treatment, 107. 

Pasteurization, see Milk. 

Pasture — 

grasses, sre Grasses, 
grazing test, plan and preliminary re- 
sults, 243. 

herbage, effect of temperature of arti- 
ficial drying, 523. 

mixtures, tests, Idaho 35, 95; N.J. 35. 
plant proteins, cystine in, 581. 
plants, vitamin A in. Idaho 137. 
plats, yield and quality, effect of fer- 
tilizers, 516. 

soils of Vermont, potash and phos- 
phorus in, Yt. 15. 

Pastures — see also Grasses, Grassland, and 
Meadows. 

as means of decreasing feed and food 
surplus, U.S.D.A. 87. 
bluestem, characteristicB, 175. 
bluegrass, grazing systems, Mo. 514. 
carrying capacities, effect of nitrogen 
fertilization, N.J. 95. 
comparison, 523. 

composition, effect of management, 
Idaho 35. 

cooperative fertilizer experiments, N.J. 
35. 

pfEect of fertilizers and method^! of 
gniBlng, Iowa 743. 


' Pastures — Continued. 

I fertilization, 315, 523; Mo. 466; Pa 

831. 

grazing and fertilizer experiments. 817 
‘ green, effect, 524. 

improvement, 242; Iowa 757; Mo 
448; [N.Y.] Cornell 318; Nebr. 738; 
W.Va. 606. 

management, [N.Y.] Cornell 303, SIS. 
management, close-grazing scheme. 608. 
native v. improved, burned v. nn- 
bnrned, Fla. 316. 

North Dakota, continuous v. deferred 
grazing for, U.S.D.A. 605. 
of Northern Nigeria, composition, 515. 
of Suffolk and Nassau Counties, im- 
provement and management, [N.Y.] 
Cornell 37. 

on upland soils, studies, Ala. 760. 
permanent mixed grass, establishment, 
U.S,D.A. 759. 

phosphoms and calcium content. 
[N.Y. 1 Cornell 758. 

I place in Iowa farming, Iowa 709, 854. 
I regularly grazed, lower grub count, 
Wis. 602. 

I response to fertilizers, U.S.D.A. 605. 
response to fertilizers and lime, Ind. 

soil beneath, viable seeds in, 45. 
studies, Aik. 757; Ga.Coastal Plain 
757, 825; Wis. 466; Wyo. 606. 
vegetation and exchangeable bases. Mo. 
I 448. 

yield and composition, effect of fer- 
I tilizers, 315. 

Pataua oil, studies, U.S.D..^. 436. 

Patents relating to insect traps, U-S.D,A. 
502. 

Pavements, see Concrete and Roads. 

Pea — 

aphid, studies, N.Y.State 654 ; U.S.D A. 
653. 

AscocJiyta spot, symptoms, 789. 
diseases, control, Calif. G34; U.S.D.i\. 
640. 

diseases in Arizona, key, Ariz. 346. 
Fusarium disease, 64. 

Fusarium wilt, relation to soil type®, 
Wis. 489. 

Fusarium wilt resistance, relation to 
soil fertility, 632. 
leaf, stem, and pod spot, 497, 
pods, carbon dioxide in, 51. 
root rot and other diseases, Idaho 60. 
j root rot, effect, 630. 

root rot, relation to soil fertility, 632. 
rust in Massachusetts, D.S.D.A. 39. 

. seeds, germinating, black spot of, 353. 

j weevil. TJ.S.D.A. 653. 

I weevil fidd populations, effect of for- 

ested areas, 368. 

weevil, survival out of doors, Idaho 74. 
wilt, cause, 630 
wilt, new, 498. 
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Ptiach — 

aphid, greea— 

life history and control, 225. 
notes, 218. 

transmission of potato yt-lluw 
dwarf, 610. 

bacterial spot, effect of zinc bulfate, 
r.S.D.A. 59. 

bark beetles and winter injuiT, N.T. 
State 666. 

borer, biological control, N.Y.State 654. 
borer, control, 79. 
borer, lesser, summary, S.Dak. 79. 
buds, hardiness, Ohio 47. 
disease, new, called the 1933 disease, 
Calif. 634. 

disease, phony, quarantine aeatnst, 
1J.S.D.A. 634. 
diseases in Virginia, 210. 
embryo, growth, 621. 
leaf curl, control, 343. 
leaf curl, creosote oil for, 78. 
mosaic, 630. 

mosaic in Colorado, U.S.D.A. 59. 
mosaic in Palisade district, Colo. 787. 
Phoma canker, symptoms, 789. 
phony disease, n.S.D.A. 633, 634. 
pits, splitting, studies, 100. 
seedlings, resistance to nematodes, 
Calif. 616. 

seeds after-ripening, effect of low tem- 
peratures, 478. 

seeds, development, physiology, N.Y. 
State 617. 

seeds, nonviable, germination, 339. 
tree buprestid, biology and control, 
665. 

trees, flower bud development, effect 
of rest period, 188. 
trees, soil-borne parasites cn. 631. 
trees, training. Ark. 768. 
trees, winter injury, protection from, 
622. 

Peaches — 

breeding, Calif. 616; N.J. 47. 
chlorosis of. 637. 

effect of potassium-carrying fertilizers, 
183. 

Elberta, dimensions, relation to vol- 
ume, 189. 

Elberta, fruit bud level in, 188. 
Elberta, fruit-seed dimensions, 189. 
fertilization, Ark. 768; U.S.D.A. 448. 
for preserving and canning, n.SJ[>.A. 
616. 

fruit bud killing, comparative resist- 
ance, W.Va. 617, 
fruit growth, 189. 
fruit thinning, effects, n.S.D.A. 616. 
gumming of fruit, control, Calif. 616. 
hardiness of varieties, N.J. 47. 
iodized wraps for prevention of rot- 
ting, 778. 

metabolism, effect of temperature, NJ*. 
47. 

new, testing, S.C. 769. 


Peaches — Continued. 

Paloro, fruit size and yield, relation 
to pruning and thinning, 622. 
root distribution. Ark. 768. 

Shalil, immunity to nematodes, U.S. 
D.A. 616. 

thinning, Ohio 47, 621. 
varieties, S.C. 769. 
varieties for freezing preservation, 
N.J. 47. 

varieties, improved, Iowa 769. 
variety tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 768; 
Utah 327. 

winter injury of 1933-34, N.Y.State 
333. 

winter injury to, Pa. 769. 

IVanut meal, feeding value, 675. 

1‘eanuts — 

breeding, 315; Fla. 316; 6a.Coastal 
Plain 757. 

culture experiments, Fla. 316 ; Ga. 
Coastal Plain 757. 

culture in Imperial Valley, Calif. 34. 
fertilizer experiments, 6a. Coastal 
Plain 757. 

soil amendments, Fla. 316. 
variety tests. Ark. 756; Fla. 316; Ga. 
Coastal Plain 757 ; P.R. 174. 

Pear — 

bacterial canker, new to California, 
355. 

fire blight, control in the bloom, [N.Y.j 
Cornell 788. 

fire blight, relation to growth status 
of tree, N.J. 209. 

fire blight, use of bordeaux mixture 
for. Ark. 787. 

orchards, irrigation, U.S.D.A. 480. 
orchards, Oregon, role of moisture in, 
U.SJ).A. 616. 
rot In France, 499. 
scab pathogen, seasonal development, 
[N.Y.lComeU 788. 
scab, spraying experiments, 68. 
seedlings, growth, effect of size and 
of seed parent, 480. 
seeds after-ripening, effect of low tem- 
peratures, 478. 

stocks in New York, tests, 480. 
thrlps, abundance and control, 362. 
thrips, control, Calif. 654. 
thrips injury to apple, 507. 
tree borer, sinuate, feeding habits, rela- 
tion to control, N.Y.State 867. 

Pears — 

Bartlett— 

fertilizer experiments, 190. 

maturity and handling, relation to 
quality of canned product, 
U.SJD.A. 777. 

refrigerated transportation, UB. 
D.A. 387. 

shape, relation to environment 
and rootstocks, Calif, 616. 

xenia and metaxenia in, 888. 
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Pears — Coat in u* d 

Bose, Titamiu B and vitamin G in, 
727. 

breeding, Iowa 7U0. 
chromosome number and pollen ger- 
mination in, 753. 

cold storage, copper sulfate^treated 
paper wrapping for, 777. 
culture in New York, N.Y.State 53. 
diploid and triploid chromosomes in. | 
behavior, 754. 

French, as under^•toek^, N.Y.State 774 1 
growth on various understocks, N.Y. 
State 617. 

meifer, effect of ripening temperature. 
621. 

Kieffer, ripening, U.S.I>.A. 016. 
pollination, 618. 

polRnation and fruit setting, Ohio 47. 
pollination, effect of spraying daring \ 
bloom. 187. I 

retention of carbon dioride gas in in- j 
tercellnlar atmosphere. 479. 
scion rooting, 331*. 
sod culture, Ohio 47. 
spray residue removal, U.S.D.A. 616. 
thinning, relation to yield and size of 
fruit, 621. 
varieties, Fla. 327. 
varieties, new, in Rub^^la, 773. 
variety tests. Ga.Coa''tal Plain 768; 
Ohio 47. 

winter Injury of 193:i-H4. N.Y.State 
333. 

Peas — 

aberrations in composition from dis- 
eased plants, 796. 

Austrian winter, fertilizer experiments, 
Fla. 316. 

canned, maturity, 133. 
canned, spoilage, N.Y.State 581. 
culture experiments, N.Y.State 617. 
culture in Imperial Valley. Calif. 34. 
frozen, U.S.D.A. 436. 
frozen pack, quality retention in, 477. 
green-seeded, as sources of vitamin A 
in poultry, Idaho 88. 
grown in water cultoie, carbohydrate- 
nitrogen and base element, relation, 
50. 

inocnlation and germination studies, 
Idaho 35. 

market, quality, effects of handling, 
[N.Y.]Com€U 51. 

new wRt-iznmune Wisconsin Perfection. 

qualities, Wis. 477. 
pigment, effe<.t on yolk color, Idaho 88. 
seed bed preparations, Utah, 317. 
seed injury, effect on germination, 764. 
seed, threshing injury, Calif. 700. 
varieties, Pa. 769. 

varieties, chromosome lengths in, 753. 
variety tests, Idaho 34. 
vernalization experiments, 607. 
winter, enltore experiments, 6a.Coa8tal 
Plain 76T. 


Peas — Continued. 

winter, fertilizer experiments, Gd 
Coastal Plain 757. 

winter, variety teste, Ga.Coasta] Plain 
757. 

young germinated, extracts, indophenol- 
reducing capacity and vitamin C in, 
731. 

Peat — see also Moorland soils. 

ammoniated, possibilities, 17.S.D.A. 21. 
and muck soils, pasture studies on, Fla. 
316. 

as nitrogen carrier, IJ.S.D.A. 448. 
changes in, effect of composting, 802. 
moss, value for fruit tree seed planted 
in heavy soil, N.Y.State 774. 
soils, control (»f ground water in, 
U.S.D.A. 699. 

soils, sugar beet production on, Calit. 
60C. 

Pecan — 

aphid, black, control, 5U7, 812. 
diseases, control, TJ.S.D.A. 633. 
leaf casebearer, control, 509. 
nut casebearer, control, 509. 
nuts, germination, X-ray dosage, 484. 
orchards, value of cover crops in Flor- 
ida, 54. 

roots, morphology and physiology, 54. 
rosette, effect of zinc sulfate, 648; 
U.SJ).A. 59. 

trees, coating with paraffin, value. 484. 
weevil larvae, burrowing into soU, in- 
effectiveness of surface cnltlvation, 
512. 

Pecans — 

and pecan oil, rancidity in, preven- 
tion, Fla. 413. 

fertilizer experiments, Fla. 485 ; 

U.S.DA. 448. 
filling and maturity, 486. 
grafting, n.S.D.A. 616. 
growth and reproduction, relation to 
nitrogen absorption and storage, 
Fla. 327. 

growth rate studies, 484. 
injury from bordeaux mixture, 649. 
research, Fla. 326. 
root growth and development, 485. 
size, filling, and composition of ker- 
nels, relation to cultural treatment, 
485. 

soil and cultural requirements, Calif. 46. 
variety tests, 6a.Coastal Plain 768; 
Mo. 476. 

Pectin — 

and pectic enzymes, chemistry, 
N.Y.State 581. 

In citrus fruits, Fla. 5. 

Pectinophora gossypieUa^ see Bollworm, 
pink. 

PeniGilliun^— 

diffitatum and Diplodia natalensU on 
oranges, combined effect, 802. 
eatpanawn, studies. Wash. 354. 
t amioU, control, $48. 
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Penicillium — Continaed. 

humicola, spore germination, Iowa 787. 
parasitic upon Aspergillus niger^ action 
on sucrose solutions, 438. 
Pennsylvania College, notes, 575. 
Pennsylvania Station, report, 894. 
Penthaleus lAoolor, notes, 218. 

PenthaleuH major, notes, 670. 

Peony Botrytis blight, symptoms, 789. 
Peony brown spotting, control, 70. 

Pepper — 

anthracnose, symptoms, 789. 
diseases in Georgia, 6a. 801. 
maggot, studies, N.J. 74. 
pest, new to United States, 818. 
spotted wilt virus disease, Calif. 634. 
weevil, studies, U.S.D.A. 511, 653. 
wilt, testing for resistance to, Colo. 
787. 

Peppers — 

pimiento, feeds from, relation of egg 
yolk color, Ga. 93. 

pimiento, fertilizer experiments, F.R. 
182. 

results from paper mulch tests, effect 
of soil type, 183. 

Pepsin — 

inactivation by proteases, 294. 
proteolytic action, relation to tobacco 
mosaic virus, 799. 

Pcricystis alvei from Europe and related 
species from America, 513. 

Peridermium stroU, see White pine blister 
rust. 

Periplaneta amerieana, see Cockroach, 
American. 

Peronea, Canadian species, 509. 
Peronospora — 

elfusa, notes, 630. 

hyoscyami downy mildew, Fla. 347. 

sp., notes, 6a. 801. 

Pi^ae, notes, n.S.DA.. 640. 
vitleolaj control, 802. 

Persimmons — 

Japanese, foliar reddening. 210. 
studies, Calif. 616. 

Personality and diet, treatise, 279. 

Pest control, patents relating to, U.S.D.A. 
502, 808. 

Pestalotia podoca)-pi n.sp.* description, 637. 
Pestalotia spp., notes, NJ. 60. 

Petaloccphala nigrilinea, life history and 
morphology, 359. 

Petroleum oil — 

distillates, effect on mealybugs, 505. 
oviddal efficiency, 505. 
penetration into insect eggs, technic for 
tracing, N.H. 504. 

PJiacidiella disceHor, notes, 499. 

PJiaedon ineertum, life history and control, 
218. 

Phanurus sp., notes, 365. 

Pheasant eggs, temperature requirements 
and humidity for incubation, [N.Y.lCor- 
neU 651. 


Pheasants — 

Chinese ringncck, nematode parasite in, 
261. 

ecology, Iowa 804. 

Pheidole megacepJiala^ studies, [Hawaii] 
Pineapple Producers* 84. 

Phellomyoes selerotiopTiorus, relationship 
and distinction from Spondyloeladium 
atrovirens, 798. 

Phenology for agriculture, importance, 740. 
Phenols action on urease, 153. 

Phenyl isocyanate protein compounds, im- 
munological properties, 436. 

Phenylalanine in protein material, spectro- 
scopic identification, 444. 

Phlox, annual, star-shaped, colored center 
in, Pa. 755. 

Phomo— 

letae, notes, N.J. 60. 

canker of peach, symptoms, 780. 

I destructiva, notes, Fla. 346. 
Phomopsis-- 

citrt, notes, Fla. 347. 
sp., notes, 648. 

I vesans, notes, N.J. 60. 

I Phormia regina, early embryological devel- 
opment, 663. 

Phosphate — 

fertilizers, preparation, U.S.D.A. 448. 
fixation in Hawaiian soils, Hawaii 
[Sugar Planters'] 305. 
response and Truog phosphate method, 
correlation, 315. 
rock, availabUIty, Ark. 743. 
rock, ferrous iron in, 8. 
rock, for poultry, Wis. 315. 
rock, limitations as mineral feed for 
swine, Wls. 515. 

Phosphates — 

available, CuniUughameBa plaque 
method of measuring, 745. 
available, in calcareous soils, 452. 
colloidal, studies, 450. 
comparison, 23, 804. 
in soils, new biological test for, Wla 
448. 

rotation findings. Fa. 743. 

I soil penetration, 452. 

Phosphoric add ions, adsorption by .soils, 
162, 451. 

Phosphorus — 

availability, effect of soil reaction. Wis. 
466. 

available, in Iowa soils. luwa 743. 
fertilization for orchards, 338. 
fixation in difficultly available form, 
soil capacity for, 23. 
in alternate bearing sugar prone trees, 
481. 

in blood of heifers, effect of age and 
phosphorus intake, 523. 
in pastures, [N.Y.]Corndl 758; Yt. 15. 
in soils of alkaline reaction, availa- 
bility, Iowa, 743. 

metabolism in pt](piaeB deprived of par- 
athyroid g^d hut treated with 
vitamin D, Wis. 559. 
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Phosphorus — Continued. 

partition in chicken blood, 238. 
requirements, n.S.D.A. 525. 
requirements of Maryland soils. Mil. 
14. 

solubility in Illinois soils, 746. 
sources, comparative value, Ind. 13. 
Photometer, new, adapted to botanical pu.> 
poses, 593. 

Photoperiodism, internal mechanism. Mo. 
456. 

Photosynthesis — 

and nitrogen fixation in leaumiuotis 
plants, relation. Wis. 448. 
in pea plant, factors affecting, Mich. 
750. 


long and short wave-length limits, 56. 
of legumes, 27. 

Phototropism — 

insect, economic importance in India, 
6oo. 

relation to wave length, 595. < 

Fhthorimaea hcUopaj notes, 365. | 

Phthorofihloeiis limimris, see Peach baik 
beetle. 

FhyJlocnistis citreUa, studies 662. 1 

PhyHocop*€S oletvoni^^ uotes, 653. i 

Phyllophaga of Iowa, 230. 

Phyllosticta sayhina, notes, Fla. 354. ^ 

Phyllosticta attaminella, notes, 352. 
Phyllotocidlum macUayi, notes, 656. 

Phyn atoirichum omnivorum--^ 

longevity, effect of soil moisture, 79 1. 
losses from, 794. 
notes, 493, 494. 

root rot, immunity of monocotyledon- i 
ous plants from, 345. { 

soil treatments for, 633. i 

strains, reverNihle vegetative dissoeia- 1 
tion, 345. ! 

PJiyi^alis virginiana as wild host of to- ; 

b cco wildfire, Pa. 789. j 

rhysodenna sea maydis^ notes. Fla. 346. i 
Phytalu^ smiihi — 1 

and natural enemies in Barbados, t.6" I 
campaign against. 656. 
notes, 055. j 

Phyto melanocepTiala, biology and larva 
firms, 229. 

Phyiomonas — 

carotae n.^p., description, 496. | 

itiBidioaaj notes, 492. 
spp., studies, [N.Y.]Coi*ni 11 105. 
tcoodsii, notes, [N.Y.] Cornell 788. 
Phytophaga destructor, see Hessian fly. 
PliytopJithora — 

capsiei, notes, Colo. 787. 
chytridiaceons parasite of, 632. I 

genns, classification, and identification • 
of species, W.Va. 637. j 

genns, morphological and phytiologica! j 
studies, Mo. 488. 


infestans — see also Potato blight, late 
aud Tomato late blight, 
culture^ 348. 

poimivora, notes, 789. » 

parasitica nieotianae, notes. Fla. 347. ^ 


PkytophtJtora — Continued, 
sp., notes, Colo. 787. 
sp., zoosporangia production, nonsterlh 
soil leachate for, 632. 
spp., physiologic specialization, 633. 
spp., sporulation, factors affecting, 683. 

Pica in Nigerian cattle, cause, 516. 

Pieris rapae, see Cabbage worm, imported. 

Pigeonpea tops, green, feeding value. Ha 
wail 876. 

Pigeonpeas — 

breeding, Hawaii 316. 
inheritance of characters, 599. 
insect posts, 656. 

Pigments — 

inhibitive action on rusting, 848. 
natural, and vitamins. 280. 
plant, as sources of vitamin A, Fla. 
413. 

I*i«s — see also Sows and Swine. 

age, relation to cost of pork produ<*- 
tion, 677. 

and corn, elasticity of supply for dif- 
ferent farming areas, Iowa 854. 
costs and returns, Ky. 118. 
defective skulls, inherit i nee, 602. 
effect of fasting. Mo. 515. 
full, fattening for spring market, Fla. 
371. 

tatlening, compaiison of grains, Wyo 
671. 

fattening forages for, S.C. S23. 
fattening on alfalfa pasture, corn sup- 
plements, 677. 

fattening rations, [N.T.]Coinell 822; 
Nehr. 822. 

feeding experiments, n.S.D.A. 827. 
feeding on concrete floors, Mo. 514. 
grazing crops v. dry lot fending, Fla. 
371. 

growing and fattening in dry lot, lim- 
ited feeding v. full feeding for, 
[N.Y.lCornell 822. 
inbreeding. Iowa 755. 
inverted nipples in, 602. 

Iowa, packer demand for, Iowa 854. 
marketing in Corn Belt, relation te 
local livestock markets, 111. 858. 
milk products in fattening rarioii'* 
Utah 371. 

minerals for, P.R. 233. 
on rape pasture, skim milk v. whey for, 
Wis. 535. 

on southern pastures, self-feeding v. 

limited feeding. 370. 
poisoning with Crotalaria spectaMHs 
seed, 695. 

potatoes in rations, 677. 
prices and index numbers, Mich. 124. 
production, economics of, Ky. 118. 
protein feeds for, comparison, Wis. 515. 
raising, contaminated v. clean ground, 
Ky, 88. 

types, comparison, U.S.D.A. 514. 
vaccinial immunity in, maternal trans- 
mission, 107. 

young, feeding. Calif. 373. 
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Pimieutos, Peppers. | 

Pme — $€€ also TThite pine. j 

bJetlc, southern, relation to blue stain 
fungi, 665. 

neetle, western, effect of bark temper- , 
ature in subzero weather, 611. 
beetle, western, effect on Are injured 
trees, 808. 

blister rust, see White pine blister rust 
o-neetllo species, susceptible to blistei 
rust, 71. j 

loblolly, diameter distributions for old- ^ 
Aeld stands in Maryland, 629. 
lodge pole, failure of plantings, soil ‘ 
factors in, 193. 
longleaf — 

effect of flower production on 
growth rate. 786. 

growth, effects of three annual 
fires, 344. 

resistance of saplings and seedlings I 
to Septoria acicolaj 803. 

.second-growth, hark thickness, 193. 

Mcdlings, annual ring formation, 
598. 

moisture distribution in, 344. 
lioctuld control, meteorological obser- 
vations in the course of, 216. 

..octuld in 1931 in Lorenzer State For- ^ 
o«t, 217. 

noctuid parasiiec', pupation, 217. 

Norway, release from aspen competi- 
tion, 786. 

performance, Nchr, 769. 
pitch, on Cape Cod, v.alue and r^-si&t- 
ance to gypsy m<dh di foliation, 786. 
plantations, thinniua, silvicultural 
effect, Vt, 55. 

planting experiments, Ark. 784. 
ponderosa — 

clean cutting v. selective cutting, 
344. 

growth rate in Estes Faik, 344. 

infested with pine beetle, relation 
to air and bark temperatures, 
511. 

virgin stands, growth, 487, 
red, PJiytophihora root ami collar dis- 
ease, U.S.D.A. 633. { 

red, survival and growth, effect of 
weeding, 487. 

root studies. Ark. 784. | 

seedlings, brovrn spot disease, U.S.D.A. 

633. I 

seeds, germination, effect of moisture \ 
in, 56. 

shoot moth, European, control, N.J. 74. 
spinner, ecology, 217. 
timber, blue stain in, prevention. 650. 
Itneapple 

bran, feeding value, Hawaii 373, 876. 
b:an v. beet pulp as source of suc- 
culence for dairy cows, N.J. 95. 
juice, fresh, vitamin C in, Hawaii 413. 


Pineapple — Continued. 

juices, sugar in, estimation, Hawaii 
Pineapple Producers* 11- 
leaf spot, notes, 630. 
leaves, thickness, diurnal fluctuation 
and water deficit shrinkage, 593. 
pests, control, 808. 
white spot in Puerto Rico, P.R. 195. 
Pineapples — 

field experiments with, experimental 
error, 782. 
storage, 52. 
studies, P.R. 182. 

Pink bollworm, str Bollworm, pink. 

Ptnvs spp., water and mineral requin inents 
of seedlings. Ark. 7S4. 

1‘iperidine, penetration into bodies of in 
s-eets. 656. 

l*tpes, fl »w of water arouiul bends in, lio 
Pirifularia orysae — 

development, effect of soil temperature, 

201 . 

effect of iron sulfate, 198. 
physiologic specialization in, 201. 
studies. 202. 

Piroplasmoscs — 

conacrine for treatment. 694. 
of Carnivora, 630. 

Fi-tol casebearcr contiol, W.Va. 054. 
rituitary — see also Hypophysis. 

anterior, effect on ge.^tation in rabbits. 
313. 

anterior, two antag«iuistic hormones, 
464. 

extracts, effect on ovarle*? of infantile 
labbils, 313. 

hormones, effect on milk production in 
cows, r.S.D.A. 463. 

PlapiurhynoTitis formosuSj new bird hosts. 

214. 

Plant* 

’’milates, direction of m‘*vement. 
4.5S. 

breeding — see also Hybridization anti 
specific plants, 

application of genetical science t<», 
320. 

in Russia, 401. 
studies, Calif. 616. 

hugs, larger, on citrus and truck crops, 
Pla. 35S. 

hues tarnished and snperb. relation to 
alfalfa seed production. Utah 359. 
ceU — see also CeU. 

size and structure, effect of inor- 
ganic elements, Vt. 306. 
wall thickening, methods, 594. 
walls, structure, 749. 
cells, living, absorption and accumula- 
tion of solutes, 458. 
cells, water relations, 458. 
chromosomes, see Chromosomes, 
cuttings, rooting, relation to moisture, 
782. 

disease surv^ in Everglades, Fla. 847. 
disease survey in Puerto Rico, PJl. 
195. 
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Plant — t oiitinut^d. 

diseases — see aUo Fungi and different 
float plants, 

and weather, U.S.D.A. S546. 
eradication, XT.S.D.A. 634. 
new attack on, N.Y.State 635. 
new or unusual, in Mississippi. | 
346. 

resistance and acquired iinniiinit> I 
in, 789. 

virus. Mo. 488. , 

virus, bibliography, 490, 790. i 
genetics, bibliographical monograph, [ 
S09. 

growth and injury on peat and mu<dc 
soils, role of special elements in, 
Fla. 347. 

growth, dew as factor, 740. 
growth hormone, pea test for, 457. > 

growth in a>«b«Hiation with micro-or- 5 
ganisms, pure-culture technic for j 
studies, 630. 

growth in cloth houses, 327. 
growth, relation to ion absorption, 
N.J. 26. 

improvement project, international, re- 
port, 756. 

inspection, see Nursery inspection, 
material, decomposition, preferential 
utilization of nitrogen forms, 748. 
material imported for testing, U.S. 

BA. 166, 598. 
nuclei, studies, 593. 
nutrients, chief, functions, N.C. 304. 
nutrition, disturbances due to chloride 
assimilation, Fla. 347. 
patents, new law and Patent Office 
practice, 182. 

Ijathology. research at University of 
Philippines, 789. 

physiology, research at University of 
Philippines, 593. 
pigmentation, see Pigments, 
protection and agricultural research, 
coordination in East Africa, 789. 
shipments, freed from diseases and 
pests, U.S.D.A. 74. 
temperatures and thermal emissivity, 
relation, 595. 

temperatures within hags, effect of 
materials and colors, 770. 
tissues affected by viruses, cytology, 
58. 

tissues, reaction to soft-rot bacteria, 
631. 

virus diseases, 197. 
viruses, purified, electrophoretic stud- 
ies, 629. 

Plantain — 

stem weevil, control, 808. 
variety tests, PJt. 182. 

Plants — see also Flora and Vegetation. 
Connecticut, quarantine measures le- 
stricting shipments, Conn. [New Ha- 
ven] 429. 

differently noniisbed, low temperature 
studies, 585. 


Pla nth — ( 'onlinued. 

ilioptious, hermaphrodite, and mono- 
ecious forms, production, 593. 
drift of potassium and calcium with 
age, 594. 

economic, treatise, 165. 
fertilizer needs, rapid chemical tests 
for, Ind. 303. 
liber, see Fiber, 
fish-poisoning, U.S.D.A. 502. 
flowering, temperature a.s lactor, I82 
green, vitamin B in, 887. 
greenhouse, control of environment, 7ol 
greenhouse, culture and nutrition, N.J. 
47. 

hybridizing with remotely related spe 
cies, effects, 593. 

immunity and anticancer vaccino- 
therapy in, 636. 

immunity to sucking insects, iiihecti- 
cidally induced, 656. 
injurious, biological control, 807. 
injury by cicadas, 362. 
iron in, distribution, 167. 

I of maternal type, origin in inlerj.pe..iflc 
hybridizations, 169. 
ornamental, culture, N.J. 47. 
ornamental, diseases, control, NJ. 60. 
ornamental flowering, naturally in- 
fected with curly top, Calif. 348. 
ornamental, insects affecting, Mont. 

807; N.J. 74; N.Y.State 654. 
ornamental, Sclerotium stem rot oi, 
210 . 

ornamental, soil and cultural require- 
ments, Calif. 46. 

ornamental, spotted wilt virus dis- 
ease, Calif. 634. 
ornamental, tests, Hawaii 327. 
Palestinian, fauna of, 359. 
photoperiodic effects in, relation to 
composition, 456. 

photosynthesis, see Photosynthesis, 
phylogenetic taxonomy, 30. 
poisonous — see also Livestock poison- 
ing and apeelfio plants, 

in Union of South Africa, toxicity, 
529. 

of North Australia, 689. 
of Wyoming activate by selenium, 
251. 

to livestock, U.S.DA. 628; Wyo. 
381, 689. 

propagation by cuttings, Hawaii 182. 
radium assimilation, 589. 
range, nutritional qualities, Calif. 671. 
relation to soil moisture, 18. 
septorioses, studies, 210. 
sexual reproduction, relation to caro- 
tinold pigments, 749. 
solutes in, translocation, 594. 
subtropical fruit, resistance to low 
winter temperatures, 627. 
transpiration, see Transpiration, 
tiansplrational response to bordeauz 
mixture, Ohio 490. 
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Plants — Continued 

varietal resistance to insect attacks, 
[N.Y.lCornell 807. 
windbreak, Utah 327. 
woody, see Woody plants. 

Plasma, protein-free ultrafiltrates, rapid 
method for obtaining, 156. 
Plasmodesmala problem, status, TiiiS. 
Plasmodesms in leaves and stems of ani^io- 
sperms, 45S. 

Plaatnodifiphora — 

hrassicae infection of soils, dt'termi- 
nation, 637. 

development in Cruciferae, effect of 
soil factors, €38. 

Platoecetieus gloveriij notes. 654. 

Platynota stultana, damaging green 
oranges in southern Calif ornij, 364. 
Plectodtscella vencta^ notes, N.J. 09. 
Plenodomus meliloti on roots of alfalfa and 
sweetclover, 796. 

Pleaina maculata, biology and larval forms, 
229. 

Plesiothrips andropogoni n.sp. and n.var., 
description, 811. 

Pleuromonaa Jaculana, notes, 453. 
Pleuropneumonia of cattle, microphotog- 
raphy of living virus, 105. 
riodia interpunctella, see Indian meal moth. 
Plodia 8pp., notes, 360. 

Plowing and disking studies. Mo. 547. 
Plowing, electrical, tests, 399. 

Plum — 

aphid, mealy, Calif. 654. 

curculio, control on fruit trees, Conn. 

[New Haven] 429. 
leaf miners, identification, 365. 
rootstocks, nature and growth habits, 
339. 

rootstocks, new varieties for, 340. 
rootstocks, propagation, complex ex- 
periment in, 839. 

trees, gamming and death in Hsypt, 
cause, 645. 

Plums — 

breeding, Iowa 769. 

Climax, growth and changes in com- 
position, 623. 

fermentation. N.Y. State 581. 
fertility in, 53. 

Grand Duke, ripening dates on vari- 
ous understocks, 481. 
iodized wraps for prevention of rotting, 
773. 

pollination, Ohio 47. 
top-working, 332. 
varieties, new in Russia, 773. 
variety tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 768; 
Utah 327. 

winter injury of 1933-34, N.T.State 
833. 

Plutella maeulipennia, see Diamondback 
moth. 

Plywood — 

as structural covering for frame walls, 
U.S.D.A. 395. 

.structural use, 262. 


Pneumonia, fungal lu tonU, 20u 
Pnyxia scalileiy biology and murphidug.v, 
663. 

Poa compreaaaj germination, factors in, 
U.S.D.A. 605. 

I Podsol soils, titanium dioxide in, 162. 

I Poison ivy — 

description and remedial measures, 
616; N.y.State 616. 
eradication, N.Y.Slate 616. 

Poisonous plants, see Livestock poisoning 
Plants, poisonous, and specific plants. 
Polariscopu, new type for study of welded 
joints. 702. 

Pollen- 

germination in pears, 753. 
grains, germination and vital staining 
of vacuoles, pH requirem* nts. 597. 
in hemp types, abnormalitie^ iu de- 
velopment, 749. 

Pollination, see apeclfic plants. 

Polyarthritis of lambs, Calif. 689. 

Polymyxa graminis, life liistory, morphol- 
ogy, and cytology, 631. 

Polyporaceae of New York State, 638. 
Polyporus spp. causing heart rot of de- 
ciduous trees. 211. 

Pomegranates, soil and cultural require- 
ments, Calif. 46. 

Pomoldeae, origin, 311. 

Pomological research, normal frequency 
curve In, 477. 

i Pontia rapae, see Cabbage worm, imported. 
Popcorn, breeding, Iowa 737. 

Popcorn, variety tests, Iowa 757. 

PopUUa japonica, see Japanese beetle. 
Poplar — 

diseases, [N.Y. ] Cornell 788. 

DotJiiorella canker, symptoms, 789. 
Septoria on, symptoms, 789. 
tulip, planting experiments. Ark. 784. 
Poplars of Rocky Mountain region, char- 
acteristics, habits and distribution, 
U.S.D.A. 5' 

Poppy, classification and importance, 177. 
Population — 

increase, effect on shape of demand 
curve, 854. 

mobility in rural Connecticut, [Conn.] 
Storrs 412. 

native white, interstate migrations 
among, U.S.D.A. 557. 

Porcellio scaher, notes, 229. 

Pork- 

muscle V. beef muscle in canned dried 
form as chief source of protein, 
Iowa 866. 

prices in Canada, significance of de- 
mand, 715. 

prodnetion, cost, relation to age of 
pigs, 677. 

production, inheritance, 601. 
quality and palatahillty, U.S.D.A. 671. 
quality on corn-soybean rations, 
U.S.D.A. 87. 
roasting. Mo. 560. 
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Poro^agrutis oiihogonta, see Cutworm, pale 
western. 

Porthetna dUpar, see Gypsy moth. 

Potash — 

aTailability in soil, relation to lime, | 
S.C. 744. 

deficiency, effect on carbohydrate elaho* j 
ration in crops, Fla. 847. | 

effect of varying amounts and different i 
carriers on citrus, Fla. 298. i 

fertilization on Maryland soils, Md. 14. | 
test, improvement, Wis. 448. I 

Potassium — 

bromide, absorption by plant storage 
organs, 458. 

chloride for side-dressing, rates of ap- 
plying, S.C. 759. 

deficiency, relation to photosynthesis, 
translocation, and protein synthesis 
in plants, Mich. 750. 
effect on composition and quality of 
wheat, 615. 

effect on composition ol cowpeas and 
sugar beets, 165. 

effect on firmness and keeping quality 
of fruits, 186. 

effect on growth and yield in apples 
and peaches, 185. i 

excess, in diet, effect on gwiwth and 
composition of rats, 417. 
fertilizers, time and rate of applying to 
cotton, S.C. 739. 

in irrigation waters, relation to plant 
fertilization, Hawaii [Sugar Plant- 
ers’] 304. 

in Vermont pasture soils, Yt. 13. 
iodide and mercuric chloride, fungicidal 
efficiency, 631. 

nitrate, effect on nodule formation and 
nitrogen fixation by clover, 459. 
nitrate injection into a tree, results, 

nitrate manufacture, review of patents 
and literature, IJ.S.D.A. 165. 
readily available in soils, determina- 
tion, 293. 

replaceable in orchard soils, effect of 
potassium-carrying fertilizers, 185. 

Potato — 

apliid, Empusa aphidis affecting, N.X. I 
State 654. 

aphid, transmission experiments of po- 
tato yellow dwarf with, C40. 
beetle, Colorado, notes, Idaho 74 ; Mont. 
S07. 

blight, late, notes, 489. 
diseases — 

degcneiative, breeding for resist- 
ance, Pa. 788. 

notes. Fla. 346. 

seed- and soil-borne, control, Iowa 
787. 

vims, belonging to mosaic group, 
797. 

vims, development and control, 
Utah 34t. 

\!rus, in 1933, 405. 


Potato — Continued. 

diseases—continued. 

virus, natural transnussion, [N.Y 
Cornell 788. 

virus, new necrotic, 631. 
virus, physiology, 205. 
flea beetle, relation to scab, 64. 
Fuaanum wiH, relation to soil iiitec- 
tion, Ntbp. 788. 

harvester development, Pa. 846. 
insects, notes, N.Y.State 654. 
leaf hopper 

control, new petroleum and pyre. 

thrum spray for, Wis. 502. 
induced immunity in plants to, 
656. 

injury to forage legumes, nature, 
204, 631. 
notes, Fla. 358. 

leaf roll, new idea regarding, 797. 
leaves, rip and margin burning, rela 
five effects of leaf hoppers and 
lK)rdeaux sprays, Ark. 787. 
mobaic, latent, resistance to, 631. 
mosaic, reduction by tuber indexing, 
Wis. 489. 

plant, catalase in various parts, 167. 
psyllld and psyllid yellows, control, 
Colo. 806. 

psyll d, big-ejed bug predator, 812 
psyllid yellows, control, 225. 
psyllid yellows, insect aspect, Vtab 
359. 

psyllid jcllows, studies, Utah 347. 
RJiizoctonia scab and pitting, control, 
[N.Y.lCornell 788. 
rust spot disease, 797. 
scab and RJiizoctonia control, N.J. 60 
scab, causal organisms, 640. 
scab, control, 845. 

sr>ab damage, relation to soil condi- 
tions*, Wis. 489. 

scab ily, biology and morphology, 668. 
scab, 1 elation to environment and seed 
treatment, 630. 

scab, relation to soH infection, INebr. 
788. 

scab, varietal resistance, [N.Y.] Cornell 
788. 

stalk borer, survey, Iowa S06. 
tuber injury, relation to digger opera- 
tion, 704. 

tuber rot caused by Botrytia einerea, 
680. 

tuber worm, hurvey, Iowa 806, 
tubers, glutathione and sulfate in, 593. 
viruses, cooperative studies, Idaho 60. 
>ellow dwarf, 640; [N.Y.] Cornell 788; 
Wis. 489. 

Potatoes — 

blackening daring cooking, cause and 
prevention, Wis. 560. 
breeding, Iowa 757; [N.Y.] Cornell 758. 
clean and scabby, carbon dioxide form 
atlon, 65. 

cost of production, 404. 
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Potatoes — Continued. I 

crinkle and normal, carbohydrate me- | 
tabolism, 205. 

culture and fertilizers, [N.Y.] Cornel! 
477. 

culture experiments. 35: Fla. 316; 
Idaho 35; Nebr. 758; S.C. 759; 
Wyo. 606. 

culture in Colorado. Colo. 177. 
culture in north Georgia, Oa. 7G5. 
culture in Pyrenees. 797. ! 

cut sets, effects of sulfur dusting. Flu | 
316. 

effect of manganese sulfate. S.C. 759 
effects of starch and mineral content 
Colo. 757. 

experiments, [N.Y.]CornelI 758. 
experiments in Louisiana. 316. 
fall crop, growing, Ala. 323. 
fertilizer and cover crops tests, W.Va. 
606. 

fertilizer experiments, 35; Ark. 

Fla. 298, 316; Hawaii 310; Idalio 
35 ; Ky. 35 ; P.R. 174 ; C.S.D.A. 448 
fertilizer placement. 470. 
giant-hill and healthy tissues, comparl 
son, 04. 

in ration of pig^^. 677. 
in storage, Wyo. 719. 
inheritance of tuber color in, 16^. 
late crop, growing in Oklah'^ma, 316. 
leaf roll infected and normal, carhohy 
drate metabolism, 205. 
mechanical diggers for i educing Ins es 
U.S.D.A. 116. 

Netted Gem, as source of vitamin C, 
Idaho 137. 
new, storage, 41. 

nutritional conditinn.s for stolon and 
tuber development, Nebr. 758. 
of Czechoslovakia, viiainin C in, 560. 
f South Amerlc*]. bre<ulin& pitssibili 
ties, 40. 

on Long Island, iii'*e<*ts attacking. 
[N.T.] Cornell 807. 

photoperiodism experiment, ITa. 316. 
prices and index numbers, Mich. 124 
prime, minimum weight, 47<l 
production with tractor power, 704. 
root habits in humid i«oils of New 
sey, 36. 

rotation experiments, U.S.D.A. 750. 
SeJerotium rot of, Ark. 787. 
seed, certified, production, economics 
of, Vt. 120. 

seed, chilled, yield results from, 765. 
seed, electrical measurement of d^-gr^e 
of degeneration, 798. 
seed, handling, Ohio 765. 
seed, in New Zealand, test. 206. 
seed maintenance studies. Md. 40. I 
seed piece decay, Fla. 347. 
seed testing for freedom from vi U' 
diseases, Fla. 347. 
seed treatment, Wyo. 606. 635 
seed treatment with yellow' oxide «>* 
mercury, N.T.State 635. 


Potatoes — Continued. 

shortening rest period, U.S.D.A. 41. 
situation, 855. 

size of seed piece, effect on recovery 
from freeze injury, La. 322. 
soil amt ndmenis, Fla. 316. 
sound and degenprated, copper test for, 
640. 

spraying, 79S; Conn. [New Haven] 
429. 

spraying, effect of pressure and 
amount^ of copper, 631. 
spraying efficiency, [N.Y.] Cornell 788. 
sprasing experiments, Md. 40. 
spraying with hordeaux, copper-lime 
ratio, 630. 

spraying with hordeaux mixture, N.J. 
60. 

storage, TJ.S.D.A. 699. 
strain tests, Nebr. 758. 
studies. Ohio 40. 

suggestions for autumn crop. La. 41. 
tubers, propagation value, effect of 
storage teinperafure, [N.Y.] Cornell 
322. 

varieties, col.l resistant, 321. 
varieties, quality, U.S.D.A. 560. 
variety tests, Fla. 316; Hawaii 316; 
Iowa 757 ; Ky. 47 ; Nebr. 758 ; 
U.S.D.A. 759; Utah 316; Wyo. 606. 
veinbanding virus, rate of spread, 633. 
vitality determination in, 853. 

Potoaia affinia, notes, 653. 

Poultry — see alao Chickens, Chicks, Ducks, 
Fowls, Hens, etc. 

body weight, egg weight, and age at 
sexual maturity, interrelation, 678. 
breeding, Iowa 755. 
bre,*dins and feeding, U.S.D.A. 514. 
bretHling. low-producing strain. 171. 
brp*‘flmg, standards for, N.J. 91, 
breeding stock, selection, N.J. 
breeds, crosses, variation and heredity 
of characters, 603. 
brooding, electric, heat requirements. 
N.H. 546. 

brooding, w’arm- and cold-room, use of 
electric canopy hover in, [N.Y.] 
Cornell 823. 

crooked breast hones in. cause, N.J. 

88: Wis. 515. 
diseases, 102, 530. 
diseases and parasites, Nebr. 843. 
diseases in Greece, 258. 
effect of fasting, Mo. 515. 
effect of feeding vitamin D supple- 
ments, Ky. 88. 
farming, commercial, 374. 
farms, commercial, replacement costs, 
266. 

farms in Bristol Province, capital re- 
quirements, 266. 

feeding experiments, Pa. 823 ; S.C. 
823; Utah 371. 

feeding, housing, and lighting experi- 
ments, Wyo. 374. 
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Poultry — Continued. 

feeding, sources of calcium for, S.Dalc. 
92. 

feeding, value of corn gluten meal for, 
[K.Y.lCorneU 828. | 

feeding, value of minerals and pro- 
teins in, La. 91. 

feeding, vitamin 6 and iodine supple- 
ments, Calif. 671. 
fertility studies, 173, 240. 
flocks, numbers of young chickens in, 
effect of feed-egg ratio, 834. 
flocks, Ohio Record of Performance, 
production, 241. 

growth, relation to feed consumption, 
correction, 520. 

head type, and egg production and 
•weight, correlation, [N.Y.] Cornell 
823. 

house, multiple unit laying, plans and 
construcrion, N.J- 117. 
houses, disinfection with fire gun, 845. 
houses, lighting with gasoline lantern, 
Wyo. 671. 

houses, ventilation, [N.Y.] Cornell S46 
housing experiments, S.O. 823. 
improvement, U.S.D.A. 071. 
industry, relation to parasitism, 697. 
Inheritance of abnormal anatomical 
Ctindition in tibinl metatarsal joints. 
171. 

inheritance of sexual maturity, rate, 
and pcr&is>tcnce of laying. 678. 
laying houses, ventilation requirements, 

N.J. 110. 

linkage tests in, 32. 
management, W.Va. 671. 
management, recent modifl cations in. 
266. 

meat production, cost rt^diietion. U.S. 
D.A. 87. 

mortality problem, 390. 
nutrition research, method for anatom- 
ical studies, 828. 
parasites of, U.8.D.A. 528. 

Piuiduceis’ Association, Hayward, op- 
erations. Calif. 405. 
production, textbook, 273. 
products, iudex numbers Mich. 124. 
progeny testing of males, value, W.Va, 
671. 

Rhode Island Red, effects of inbreeding. 
Mass. 519. 

situation, Okla. 707. j 

statistics of southern California, Calif, j 
410. 

toxicity of CrotaXarla seed for, 391. 
vermifuges, efficacy and effect on egg 
production, Fla. 371. 
vermifuges, relative efficiency. Ark. 845. 
vitamin D requirements. Pa. 373 ; 
Wash. 92. 

White Leghorn, high- and low-hatching 
lines. CN,Y.]ComeU 823. 

Poults, calGium-phosphoms ratio, modifying, 
Nebr. 822. 

Power machines, efficiency of use, 113. 


Power-shovel operation In road grading, 
U.S.D.A. 262. 

Prairie — 

in western North Dakota, botanical 
analysis, methods, 759. 
types, vegetation in, SIS. 

Precipitation — Bee aUo Rainfall, Snow, etc. 
and temperaturo map of United States. 
160. 

trends east of Rocky Mountains, 297 
Pregnancy — 

diagnosing in sheep and goats, 463. 
diagnosis, use of clawed toad for, 172 
disease of ewes, Mo. 840. 
effect on the ovary, 313. 
effect on litre of immune antibodies in 
rabbit, 313. 

nitrogen economy during, 721. 
Preisz-Nocard badlli in soils from sheep 
camping grounds, 105. 

Prices — 

August 1934, for various Ohio taim 
products, Ohio 347. 
fluctuations and trading in futurts. 
716. 

fluetuatiors, tff* cl on consumer demand, 
266. 

paid by farmers, index data, U.S.D A 
118. 

VtittomituB mitratuB, notes, 225. 
PriBtonitruB new genus, description. 820. 
Procontarinia matieiana, notes, 656. 
Proctacantfiella new genus, erection, 220. 
Prodenia Utiira in Egypt, 061. 

Progestin injections, effect on mammary 
development, [N.Y.] Cornell 756. 

Prolan and hypophyseal substance combined, 
gonadotropic effects, 605. 

Prolan and prolau-like substances, recog- 
nition and comparison, 604. 

Promaehina new genus, erection, 220. 
Propionibacterium Bitennanii, notes, 686. 
Propionic acid bacteria, mechanism of gin 
cose dissimilation, 440. 

PrObtJiogonimuB macrorcJtis — 
n.sp., description, 392. 
taxonomy, morphology, and biology, 
Minn. 392. 

Protein — 

diets, high, with vitamin supplements. 

effect on growth of rats, 410. 
factor in nutrition, 413. 
solutions, determination of membrane 
potentials and valence of protein ions, 
443. 

solutions, effect of irradiation and heat, 
381. 

synthesis in pea plant, factors affeet- 
ing, 750. 

Proteinase, enzymatically pure, prepara ti«Ti. 
204. 

Proteins — 

and amino adds, combinations, 291. 
blood, determination by add acetone, 
11 . 

effect of halides of sodium and rubid- 
ium. N.Y.State 581. 
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Proteins — Continued, 
nitrogen in, 3. 

of cowpeas and »iugar beets, effect 
potassium, 163. 
of grasses, cystine in, 581. 
of bay, digestibility, U.S.D.A. 51U. 
of yeast, U.S.D.A. 436. 
supplementary value, determination bj 
paired-foeding metliod, 372. 
titration vdtb trichloroacetic acid, 5S1 
tryptic digestion, 382. 
vegetable, in laying and breeding ra- 
tions, S.C. 823. 

Proteus vulgaris, use in sugar analyst 
Protoplasm — 

electric charge of colloid part id e«, 292 
structure, 749. 

Protozoa — 

of mooiland soils of Lombardy. 29. 
soil, studies, 453. 
sterilization, 382. 

Prunes — 

alternate-bearing sugar, phosphorub in. 
481. 

California, iron, copper, and mansn- 
nese in, 8GS. 

dried, carbohydrates of. 623. 
drying, problems of, Calif. 719 
new rust mite pest, Idaho 74. 
production in western Oregtm, fost and 
efficiency, Oreg. 404. 
survey in Romanic Switzerland. 1*23. 
Prunvs — 

bacterial canker in California, 632 
mume flowers, nature of doublinir in 
339. 

Psallus seriatus, »€€ Cotton flea iioppe”. 
Pseudococcus — 

adonidttm, see Mealybug. 

Ifrcvipes, see Mealybug, i*iiieapple. 
citri, see Mealybug, dtru-. 
gahOiii, reproduction in, 223. 
P8eudomo7ias — 

carotae n.sp., desciipti< n 49i*. 
cerasi, variability on «!olid melin 35.j. 
citri, see Citrus canker. 
radicicolOj see Nodule bacteria, 
spp., studies [N.Y.lCorndl 196. 
Pseudopregnanej', production by n eehanical 
stimulation of nipxiles, 465. 

Pseudorabies, see Pa'*alysis. infections l»nl- 
bar. 

Psilostopium ondatrae, notes, 537. 

Psoriasis, new pathogenesis and therapr 
for, 571. 

Psorosticha slevpM, stndii^s. 662. 

Psychology, applications to industry, 243. 
Psyllidae, Insect parasites. 223. 

Pucclhia — see also Rusts and host plants, 
glumarum in United States, physiologic 
specialization, 62. 

graminis, antiquity in California. 635. I 
graminis tHtici, physiologic forms. | 
distribution, 632. 

graminis, white pycnia and aecia, 638. 
spP-> germination of urediniospores, ef- 
fect of humidity, 199. 
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Puerto Rifo Insular Slation. report. 286. 
Pullets — see also Fowls and Poultry. 

body weight, production, and egg 
I weight. Interrelation, 239. 

early hatched, management, N.J. 241. 
effect of rye on egg production, Wis. 
513. 

I feeding grain to, methods, W.Va. 671. 
I growth rate, Mo. 514. 

laying, shields for preventing canni- 
I ballsm in, Mich. 521. 

mineral metabolism, 678. 
time interval trcni tir«t eat; to stand- 
ard egg \seiaht. Mas*-. 521 
j Pulleys and belt® on the farm, 115. 

I I’uUornm disease — see also Salmonella pul- 
j lorum, 

agglutination tests, comparison, 260, 
537; Ky. 102. 

diagnosis, stained antigen for, U.S. 
DA. 528. 

diagnostic value of various tests, 260. 
effect of brooding temperatures, 261. 
eradication in Massacliun^tts, MabS. 
538. 

in Greece, 258. 

1 in Hungary, Government combat, 538. 
studies, 537; Calif. 689; Idaho 102; 
Mo. 528. 

whole blood stained antigen test, doubt- 
, ful reactors to, 391. 

I Pulse rate, effect of coffee caffein and de- 
j caffeniated coffee, 873. 

! Pumping, drainage and irrigation, effi- 
ciency, Idaho 110. 

Pumpkins — 

bush, sex ratios and frnit production, 

, 7T2. 

variety, relation to character of canned 
product, N.Y.State 617. 

Pumps, centrifugal, turbines, and propcl- 
j lers, 264. 

Purple mite, lime-sulfur as control, Fla. 
358. 

Inirple scale on young grapefruit and 
orange trees, 653. 

Pgfiilis farinalis, hce Meal moth. 

Pprausta nuWalis, see Corn borer. Euro- 
pea u. 

Pgrpnophora, phytopa^hologieal and taxo- 
nomic aspects, 635. 

{ Pyrethrum — 

action on forest pe^'ts, 217. 
and derris, diffet'ence in action against 
imported cabbage worm, 358. 
as insecticide, status, 809. 
crown rot and damping-off, control, 
Colo. 787. 

dusts exposed to air and light, loss of 
toxicity, 809, 810. 

extract for control of Antestia on 
coffee, 811. 

flower dust, collecting hydropblds with, 
357. 

insect powder, aqueous suspensions, 
size of particles, 210. 
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Pyrethnim — Continued. 

oil sprays for grape leaf hoppf*rs, CaUi. 
654. 

use on cabbage and cauliflower, Colo. 
806. 

Pyridine, penetration into bodies of insects, 
656. 

Pyfhium — 

arrTiemmaiics, variability on corn and 
sugarcane, 63, 

debnryanum^ notes, Mo. 488. 
ffram'}uro'7i.m root rot, predisposing 
factors ii , 798. 

oosp^'ie production, humus extract agar 
for, 349. 

sp., notes, Colo. 787. 
iiltimum, not* s, 352 ; S.C. 789. 

Quackgrass, control, Wyo. 606. 

Quail — 

bobwhite. ecology, Iowa 804. 
bobwhite, parasitism, relation to diet, 
110 . 

eggs, temperature requirements and hu- 
midity for incubation, [N.Y.] Cornell 
651. 

toxicity of Crotafaria seed for, 391. 

Quince Are blight, control in the bloom, 
[N.Y.]Comell 788. 

Quinces — 

pollination, effect of spraying during 
bloom, 187. 

stooled, winter injury to stocks, N.T, 
State 774. 

varieties, new in Russia, 773. 

Babbit- 

carcasses, weight loss and chemical 
composition, 828. 

pox, manifestations and course of dis- 
ease, 257. 

Rabbits— 

breeding and reproduction in, 813. 
feeding and management, U.SJ>.A. 522. 
gestation period, hereditary variations 
in, 171. 

infantile, effects of follicle-stimulating 
and Inteinizing pituitary extracts on 
ovaries, 313. 

infertile, treatment with antnitrin S, 
465. 

nutritional requirements. Mo. 515, 522. 
of central Oklahoma, parasites, 393. 
physiology of cold blackening in, *756. 
production, T7.S.D.A. 375. 
raising, proflts, effect of age at market- 
ing U.S.D.A. 87. 

wild, flatworm and roundworm para- 
sites, 699. 

Rabies in Nevada, history, 697. 

Radishes — 

New York market prices, N. J. 124. 
oriental, vitamin Bx in, Hawaii 413. 
Scarlet Globe, shape, relation to plant- 
ing depth, 330. 

Radium emanations &om soil, fixation by 
plants, 589. 

Ragi, anthesis and pollination in, 178. 


BaiHieHna — 

eohinoltotJirida, notes, 257. 

Bpp. in fowls of Kansas, 257. 

Raincoat fabrics, durability, elasticity, and 
resistance to water, tests, 424. 

Rainfall — see also Precipitation, 
and forests, 12. 

and hemlock growth in New Hampshire. 
785. 

and soil properties, functional relation, 
451. 

effect on sugar beet heart rot, 641. 
new measures for crop production, 315 
of China and world weather, 159. 
penetration through forest canopy, 297. 
Raisin moth — 

field trapping, 865. 
host materials, 365. 

Rams, Corriedale, value for crossing on na- 
tive ewes, W.Va. 671. 

Rancidity — 

in foods, light factor in, U.S.D.A. 7. 
problem and new developments regard- 
ing, effect of light, 867. 

Range — 

grasses, see Grasses, 
improvement experiments, Colo. 757. 
insects, control by lizards, 357. 
plants, poisonous, see Plants, poison- 
ous, Livestock poisoning, and speotfio 
plants. 

reseeding experiments, Utah 317. 

Rape — 

seeds, weight for 1 ,000, Md. 45. 
y. turnip pasture for swine. Ark. 821. 
Raspberries — 

and other Buhus species, Hawaii 327. 
blade, fruiting habit, 190. 
black, hybridization, Iowa 769. 
black, mosaic control N.Y.State 635. 
black, mosaic klendusity, testing for, 
N.Y.State 635. 

black, propagation, Iowa 769. 
culture, Ohio 47. 

culture and disease control, 111. 778. 
culture, harvesting, and marketing, 
N.l.State 624. 

culture in Michigan, Mich. 482. 
fertilization studies, 341. 
fruit bud formation, 190. 
insects affecting, N.Y.State 654. 
Latham, response to pruning, Minn., 
623. 

propagation, N.Y.State 774. 
propagation by leaf bud cuttings, 341 ; 
N.Y.State 617. 

root and shoot forming habits, 190. 
soil management, N.J. 47. 
spraying, Ky. 47. 
winter Injury, Pa. 789. 
winter injury of 1933-34, N.T.State 
833. 

Raspberry— 

anthracnose, control, N.Y.State 685. 
bacterial twig and blossom blight, 631. 
cane measurements, 840. 
diseases, control, iy. 47. 
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Raspberry — Continued 

diseases, pruning and «>prajlng ^xpv^ri' 
meats, Ky. 60. 

foliage, effect of ’ ordeaux mixture ana 
lime-sulfur, Ky. 47. 
frjitworm. studies. i;.S.D.A. 053 
mosaic, mild, In Columbian purjle va- 
riety. N.Y.State C35. 

Bat- 

baits, canned, u«-e, r.S.D.A. 71i. 
flea, oriental, in interior of United 
States, 664. 

flea survey of Ceylon. 510 
flea survey of Los AncrelL< Ilaibor 
816. 

typhus, gray rats as carriers oL bacilli 

690. 

Hats — see also Rodents. 

bone development and body growth 
effect of sodium fluoride, 726 
developing, experiments on, 464. 
dietary depigmentation, 284. 
endogenous nitrogen metabolism in 
Mo. 515. 

heat production, Pa. 823. 
prevalence and control, Fla. 358 
Real estate — see also Farm real estate, 
valnes, pattern less changed than lev^ 
of values, U.S.D.A. 118. 

Bed mite, Earupean, in Xew 2iealand, 370 
Bed mites on raspberries, control, N.Y.State 
654. 

Red scale, California — 
biology, 225. 

fumigation experiments, 363. 
fumigation for, effect of tempera lure 
and humidity, 225, 363. 
fungus enemy, 660. 
in Palestine, 660. 

on lemons, spray-fumigation treatment. 
Calif. 226. 

Red spider 

citrus, method of dissemination, 514. 
life history, habits, and control, N.J. 
513. 

natural enemy of. 817. 
on raspberries, N.Y.State 654. 
tests of insecticides for. 504. 

Red squill for destruction of rats, I^R. 
216. 

Red weevil, control, 808. 

Redtop — 

infusions, forms of nitrogen in, 150. 
seeds, weight for 1,000, Md. 45. 

Reed canary grass — 

culture experiments, Iowa 757. 
seed, development of header for har- 
vesting, Wls. 539. 

Refrigeration — 

dairy, studies. Mo. 539. 
theory, appliances, and applications, 
bibliography, 400. 

Regional planning, analytical basis for, 853. 
Reindeer, biology and husbandry in Malaya 
Zemlya tundra, 651. 

R^psing fever in Texas, transmission, 250. 
Bennin coagulation, nature of dot, 524. 


Reproduction — 
and diet, 423. 

In rabbits, physiologs . 313. 
in sheep, phy«:iology. Mo. 464 
Research, see Agricultural research. 
Rcsistenes, use of term, U.S.D.A. 634 
ReficuUtermes Hesperus in California, Calif. 
506. 

liltabdopliaga Jieterohlaj notes, S14. 
Rliagoletis — 

eingulata, see Cherry frnit fly afid 
Cherry maggot. 

I jausta. see Cherry fruit fly. black. 

I juglandis^ see Walnut husk fly. 
pomonellOj see Apple maggot. 
RMnophora lepida, notes, 229. 

RHisobium — 

japonicum and R. meliloti, growth rates, 
comparison. 28. 

meliloti and B. iaponicam, growth 
rates, comparison, 28. 
meliloti, studies, Iowa 743. 
spp. in clay soil, relative numbers, 302. 
bpp., oxygen consumption, effect of 
nitrogen source. 164. 
spp., relation to nodule formation on 
Florida legumes, 28. 

Rhizocaline, chemical nature, 597. 
Rhizocaline, test method for, 597. 
Rhizoctonla — 

damping-off, biological control, 633. 
disease of sugar beet, symptoms, 789. 
parasitic actiity of Trichoderma 
asrainst, 790. 

solani, distinct strains on sugar beets, 
206. 

solani, fungi parasitie on, 632. 
solani, notes, Ga. 801; n.S.D.A. 193. 
solani on lettuce, [N.Y.] Cornell 208. 
aeae n.sp. on corn in Florida, 794. 
RHisogltfpHus hyacinthi, see Bulb mite. 
RHizopertha dominica, notes, 75. 

Rhizopus nigricans — 

hetero-auxin isolation from, 597. 

^ notes, 352. 

Rhododendron diseases, N.J. 60. 

RHodoneura terminalis, notes, 75. 
Rhombodera tectiformis, biology, 638. 
Rhubarb — 

New York market prices, NJ. 124. 

* stem spot, 351. 

varieties, N.J. 47. 

Rhyacionia buolianoj see Pine shoot moth, 
European. 

RHjptchaenua mangiferae, life histoiy notes, 

66G. 

Ribes, seasonal development, relation to 
spread of blister mst* 71. 

Rice— 

artiflcially induced mutations and poly- 
ploid plants, 752. 
bakanae disease, studies, 200. 
blast disease, development, effect of 
soil temperature, 201. 
blast disease, inoculation experiments^ 
202. 
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Ri< e — Continued. 

blast disease, relation to atmospheric 
humidity, 202. 

hla^t fungus, physiologic specialization 
in, 201. 

blooming, studies, 7Co. 
breeding, Aik. 756 ; Calif. 606 ; U.S.D.A 
605. 

byproducts, feeding Talue for hens. 
Ark. 821. 

color development in glumes and api- 
culus. 611. 

cultivated, botanical classification, 42. 
culture experiments. Ark. 756. 
culture in Imperial Valley, Calif. 34. 
disease caused by ChMerella saiibinetit, 
201 . 

effect of nitrogen forms on growth and 
nitrogen content, 761. 
embryos, sterols of, 732. 
fertilizer experiments. Ark. 756; Calif. 

G06. ’ 

grown in various localities, quality, 
U.S.D.A. 560. ( 

haploid plant in, 4G1. > 

infection by ffypocliTiu^ sasaJeii, factors 
affecting, 203. 

inheritance of albino and white-*- tripod ^ 
characters, 160. , 

lodging of straw and its inheritance. 

76o. ^ 

milling technic, improvement, T7.S.D.A. I 
605. j 

nematodes attacking, 491, ' 

nutrition. Ark. 743. j 

of Kwangtung, wild, and new hybrids I 
from, 323. 
pe«ts, control, 808. 

polish, feeding value and effect on I 
swine, Ark. 821. j 

polishings, vitamins B and G in, 138. 
Rexoro, snnscald of panicles, 641. 
seedling blight in Arkansas, 345. 
«ee<]ling blight.^!, reduction by seed I 
treatments. Ark. 787. 
smut, notes. Ark. 787. 
stem borers, biologic.*)! control in 
M.nlaya, 820, 

stem rot in California, 641. 
stem rot, notes. Ark. 787. 
stored, insects affecting in Louisiana, 
control, 75. 

straigbtbead, effects of rice straw and 
irrigation methods. Ark. 787. 
types of Bihar and Orissa, classifica- 
tion, 611. 

variety tests. Ark. 756. 
vitamin B^ in, determinations, using 
ricebirds and rats, 282. 
water weevil, studies, Ark. 806. 
weeds, control, Ark. 756. 
weevil, biological studies, 217. 
weevil in com, S.C. 807. 
weevil in stored rice, control, 75. 
weevil, relative efficiency of fumigants. 


Bice — Continued. 

wild, sterile flower, 323. 
yields following certain crop''. Aik 
757. 

Rickets— 

and cereals, 571. 
in chicks, preventives. Iowa 822. 
in chicks, relation to preen gland. Wi«!. 
515. 

Rinderpest — 

antiserum, immune and hyperimmune, 
merits. 386. 
control, 382. 

in sheep, artificial infection, 534. 
studies, 250. 

vaccine, Nigerian method of making, 
530. 

virus, electric charge, 103. 

Bing spot, intracellular bodies in, 632. 
Ringworm in cats, U.8.D.A. 528. 

Road — 

oils in aggregates, evaporation, Colo. 
846. 

surfaces, relation to tractive resistance, 
850. 

Roads — 

concrete, see Concrete, 
construction, U.S.DA. 735. 
construction. Federal legislalion end 
regulations relating to. TJ.S.D.A. 542. 
grading, power-shovel operation in, 
U.S.D.A. 112, 262. 

of Indiana, State and county, traffic on, 
TI.SJIA.. 702. 

oil-treated, in Colorado and Wyoming, 
U.B.D.A. 112. 

Robber flies of Texas, 220. 

Rohinta pseudacnota brooming disease, 
transmitted by grafts, G30, 

Rock phosphate, see Phosphate. 

Rodents — see also Mice and Rats. 

control, effect of foxes, tJ.S.D.A. 500. 
control with sodium fluosilicate. 653. 
of Colorado, control, 358. 

Roentgen rays, see X-rays. 

Rooks, popular account, 500. 

Root — 

borers, notes, 655. 

crops as grain substitute for dairy 
cows, Wyo. 680. 

formation, effect of rbizocaline, 597. 
forming hormone, chemical nature. 597. 
growth in field, method of observing. 
334. 

knot nematode — 

environmental relations, 650. 
in greenhouses, control, 630. 
in Philippines, 212. 
of potatoes, N.Y.State 635. 
on Mimosa and tobacco, effect of 
sulfur, 207. 
on peas, n.S.DA.. 640. 
on peppers, 6a. 801. 
on rice, 491. 

resistance in cowpeas, breeding for. 
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Root — Contlnuea. 

knot nematode — coutiiiu< d. j 

resistance of fruit loot^tocks to, > 
Calif. O'U. 

trap crops, &tudie.s, 70. 
nodule bacteria, effoLt ot fertile noii- 
acid soils, Wis. 44s. 
stocks, vegetative propa.;atioi . 
N.Y.State 617. 

weevils affecting conifers, N.Y.State 
654. 

Roots, studies, 334. 

Rose — 

and lavender perrume production. 
r.S.D.A. 616. 

anthracnose in Oregon, r.S.DA.. 193. 
bfetle, Fuller's, in Australia, 636. 
black spot and brown canker, cuntrul. 
N.J. CO. 

buds, dormant, rraubplanting, N.Y.State 
617. 

canker, nuie^, r.S.D.A. 193. 
Coniothvrium of, symptoms, 7^9. 
leaf beetle, notes, N.Y.State 634. 
mosaic, resistance to. N.J. 60. 

Roses — 

blind wood in, causes, 35. j 

chlorosis of. 637. • 

climbing, 102. I 

cutting back after planting, N.Y.State 
774. 

greenhouse, culture, N.J. 47. 
sterility in, cause.s, 7S3. ' 

summer-budded, forcing qualities, et- j 
fects of prolonged storage, 111. 783. . 

Talisman, effect ot mo^alc on bloom 
production, 648. I 

Rosin and turpentine, U.S.D.A. 436. * 

Rotation of crops, 35, 36 ; Ark. 756 ; Idaho ' 
33 ; Ky. 13 ; Utah 317 ; Wyo. 606. 
under irrigation, Nebr. 738. 
use of manure and fertilizers, ^£d. 13. 
using winter legumes, Fla. 316. 
Rotenone — 

bearing plants, studies, U.S.D.A. 633. 
derivatives, toxicity, U.S.D.A. 502. 
dust for cabbage worms, Wis. 502. 
from devil's-shoestrings, U.S.D.A. 504. 
use on cabbage and cauliflower, Colo. 
806. 

Roughages — 

and concentrates for maintaining high 
vitamin A value of butterfht, 523. 
processing for wintering stock calves, 
Mo. 514. 

Rubber-producing plants, culture experi- 
ments, U.S.D.A. 616. 

Rubber production, world, 194. 

Ruminants — 

nutritive value of proteins for, [N.Y.] 
Cornell 823. 

parasites of, I7 .S.DJl. 528. 

Rural — 

appraisers, standards of practice for, 
713. 

community development in Waterville, 
New York, [N.Y.lCornell 129. 1 


Rural — Continued. 

credit, see Agricultural credit, 
education in Illinois, 273. 
housing survey, Utah 42S. 
life and culture in United States, effect 
of recent and pending developments, 
853. 

neighborhoods, trends of, Wis. 717. 
nonfarm families, agricultural activi- 
ties, Ohio 347. 

organization contacts in Kentucky 
communities, Ky. 129. 
population, mobility in Connecticut, 
[Conn.]Storrs 412. 
schools, see bchools, rural, 
social and economic areas in ceulral 
New York, [N.Y.lCornell 717. 
social organization in south-ceutrai 
Arkansas, Ark. 864. 
standards of living, see Standard, 
young people, st.itu.s and aLtivitles, 
718. 

Uu^t mite — 

hme-sultiir as control, 11a. 33^. 
notes. 633. 

Rust ^ — see aUo specific hosts. 
in Pennsylvania, 790. 
in United States and Canada, manual, 
57. 

of Solanum, miciocyclic species, 790. 
of wheat, rye, and grasses, hybridizing, 
U.S.D.A. 638. 
relation to hosts. 638. 

Rutabagas, see Swedes. 

Rye — 

and Argilops, hybrids, seed setting, 
morphology, and fertility, 732. 
as pasture crop. 319. 
breeding, N.J. 83. 

certified seed production, rules and re- 
quirements for, N.J. 616. 
culture, importance of phcnoloaical ob- 
servations, 740. 

diseases in AriZtirii, key, Ariz. 346 
effect on egg production of pullets, 
Wis. 515. 

feeding value for chicks, Wyo. 374. 
fertilizer experiments, Fla. 316. 
flour as pollen substitute, Wis. 302. 
flour, te^'ting, 868. 
grains, fermented, residue, 138. 
green, for fattening hogs, S.C. 823, 
prices and index numbers, Mich. 124. 
proteins, vitamins, and germ, nutritive 
properties, 88. 

varieties, milling and baking proper- 
ties, 178. 

variety tests, Ark. 736 ; Fla. 316 ; 
6a.Coastal Plain 757 ; lud. 35 ; N.J. 
33. 

yields, Ind. 35. 

Saccharomyces ellipsoideus, thermal death 
point, 6. 

SaflBower as source of drying oil, U,S.D.A. 
(JIG. 

Sahuaro crown gall, 631. 

Saissetia oieae, see Black scale 
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Salad dressing, spoilage. N.Y.State 581 
Salmon — 

liver and salmon egg oils, vitamin's in 
and properties, 880. 
parasites. Oreg. 73. 
poisoning fluke, Oreg. 73. 
tiaJmoneUa — 

classification of genus. 534. 
enteritidis of mice in Victoria, lo:*. 
gallinarum and 8. pullorum, difteren- 
tiation, 608. 

infection of foxes and dogs. 250. 
piillomm — see also Fulloinm disease, 
and 8, gallinarum^ differentiation. 
698. 

infection experiments witli swine. 
388. 

schottmulleri, pleomorphism. 102. 
sp., role in paratyptoid of canaries. 
845. 

spp.. role in fowl paralysis and leucosis, 
844. 

suipesUfer, role In enteric disease inde- 
pendent of hog cholera yirns. 389. 

Salt- 

effect on Cheddar cueese quality, U85. 
levels for poultry. Wis. 515. 

San Jose scale — 

and Mlneola moth, com^tinatlon spra^ 
for, Idaho. 74. 
control, 845. 

control with oil emulsion. Idaho 74. 
creosote oil for, 78. 
menace to European fruit culture, 363. 
Sand, bleached, and hardpan as products of 
opposite kinds of climate, 297. 

Sand flies — 

control, 689. 

saltmarsh, in Georgia, U.S.D.A. C52. 
Sandal spike disease, studies, 359, 803, 
Sands, Kazakstan, microfiora. 453. 

Sandy soils — 

absorptive capacity and velocity of per- 
colation, 261. 

Hancock Substation field experiments, 
Wis. 448. 

management, Mich. 161. 

Sanitary situation in 1933, 102. 

Sanitation, rural, relation to commodity 
production, 546. 

SarcQcystis tenella, injury to sheep, Wyo. 
GS9. 

Sarcoma, Bons, in fowls, immunit3% 538. 
Barcophaga caridei^ parasite of migratory 
grasshopper, 658. 

Sardine oil v. cod-liver oil as source of vita- 
min A. Idaho 88. 

Sauerkraut — 

Juice, effect of light, 133. 
studies, N.T.State 581. 

Sawflies. head capsule, statistical studhs, 
217, 

Scab gnats, relation to potato tuber defects, 
CN.Y.JComeU 807. 

Scabies, ezadication, TJ.S.D.A. 528. 


Scale insects — 

in California citrus orchards, double 
treatment, 362. 

lime-sulfur as control, Fin. 358. 
niAthyl thiocyanate fumigation of, 
U.S.D.A. 502. 

on young grapefruit ami orange trees, 
C53. 

ht allions, New York market prici s, N. J. 124. 
Scniabaeid grubs, beck-crawling, notes, 033. 
^.arabaeidae coJleited at Clemson College, 
list, 605. 

.s’« histocerca — 

gregaria^ notes, 811. 
pnranen&is, important parasites of, 658. 
Schools — 

a^ricultuial. see Agricultural education. 
Arkansas public, financial situation. 
Ark. 863. 

i'lral, operating costs. Iowa 863. 
8“irtothrips citric see Citrus thrips. 
Bnrlotlirips signtpennis, control, 222. 
,'clerotinia — 

americana conidia, relation to form of 
toxicity surface for copper sulfate 
and .^ulfur, 031. 
cineiea, notes, 645. 

Ifbertiana, notes, N.J. 60. 
on Chinese elm seedlingK, control, Colo. 
787. 

sclerotiorum, notes, Colo. 7S7. 
sp. on roots of alfalfa and sweetclover, 
706. 

Bclerotium — 

delpMniU studies. Mo. 4i:«. 
fungus, undescribeil, in northeast 
Texas, 631. 

gladioli, perfect stage, 630. 
oryrae, ascigerous stage, 032. 
rhisodes, notes, 630. 
rolfsii, basidial stage, 632. 
rolfsii, fungicidal eff(>ct of some com- 
pounds, 349. 

rolfsii in sugar beet field's, quantitative 
determination, 632. 
rolfsii, notes, 210; Calif. 6:M ; (in. SOI 
rot of plants, Ark. 787. 
tifolla manilae, parasite of A.<«iatiG beetle, 
Hawaii 817. 
t^colytui — 

multUtriatus, notes, 803; U.S.D.A. 653. 
multistriatiis, vector of Dutch elm dis- 
ease, 819. 

spp., scouting for, 74. 

Scorbutic diet No. 3 from rolled oats and 
dried milk, 887. 

Screw threads, strength under repeated ten- 
sion, 112. 

Screwworm fly, destructive outbreak, 688. 
Screwworms — 

control, fly trapping aids, I7.S.D.A. 74. 
of livestock in Georgia and Florida, 
control, U.S.D.A. 652. 

Scrotum, thermo-regulatory mechanism and 
I effect on spermatogenesis. Mo. 463. 
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Scurvy — 

diagnosis, reliability of capillary re- 
sistance test, 568. 

experimental, and Bezssonoff reaction, 
423. 

Sea water, lethal effect on Mediterranean 
fruit fly, 36G. 

Secodella pallidiscapus^ notes, 370. 

Seed — 

law of Kentucky, Ky. 474. 
scarifier, home-made, n.S.D.A. 706. 
scarifiers and cleaners for, U.S.D.A. 
699. 

Seedbeds, preparation, methods, Wyo. 606. [ 

Seed-corn maggot- 

parasite of migratory grasshopper, 658. 
pupavia, survival of bacteria in, 217. 
studies, 366. 

Seedlings, sand culture v. soil culture, 593. 

Seeds — 

certified, production, rules and require- 
ments for, N.jr. 616. 
damping-off, effect of weather, N.Y. 
State 635. 

decay, effect of weather, N.Y.State 633. 
effect of high moisture and warmth, 
U.S.D.A. 34. 

effect of high temperatures, 593. 
germinating, protection from soil- 
borne organisms, importance, N.Y. 
State 635. 

germination, tI.S.D.A. 596. 
germination and longevity tests, 181. 
germination, effect of ultraviolet radi- 
ation, 308. 

germination, response to temperature, I 
moisture, and light, N.Y.State 597. | 
oil, see Oil seeds. 

purity and germination guaranties, Yt. 
474. 

root rot, effect of weather, N.Y.State 
635. 

storage tests, Fla. 316; Nebr. 758. 
testing for viability and purity, 
N.Y.State 617. 

tolerance of liquid-air temperatures, 48. 
treatment, 346; Ariz. 346; Fla. 347. 
vegetable, testing for seed-borne dis- 
eases, N.Y.State 635. 
weed, see Weed seeds, 
weight for 1000, Md. 45. 

Seguidilla tests, P.B. 174. 

Sdenium — 

bearing plants, poisonous to livestock, 
251. 

compounds, relation to alkali disease, 
n.S.DA. 690. 

concentrations, effect on wheat, 203. 
storage in the body, U.S.DwA. 560. 

Septicemia, hemorrhagic — 

bovine, transmission experiments, 380. 
etiology and prophylaxis, 102. 

Septoria — 

acicoJa, notes, 803. 
azaleae, control, NJ. 60. 


I Septoria — Continued. 

menthae, notes, 210. 
on poplar, symptoms, 789. 
pisi, notes, X7.S.D.A. 640. 

Sericothrips varidbilU on cotton seedlings, 
77. 

Serine, synthesis, 437. 

I Serums — see also Blood, 
standardization, 102. 

Sesame — 

diseases in Arizona, key, Ariz. 346. 
seeds, calcium in, utilization, U.S.DA.. 
560. 

seeds, nutritive value, TJ.S.D.A. 133. 
Sesbania diseases in Arizona, key, Ariz. 
846. 

Setaria laliato-papillosa in blood of cattle, 
532. 

Sewage — see also Sludge. 

and cellulosic wa^-te. fuel from, 706. 
chlorination, N.J. 110. 
mechanical aeration, 400. 

Sex — 

characters, secondary, in Englibh spar- 
row, control, 605. 
control in haploid males, 312. 
determination test of Dom and Sugar- 
man, results, 603. 

hormones, injections into immature 
guinea pig, uterine reaction to, 604. 
I Shallu, phosphorus availability and assimila- 
tion, Fla. 347. 

Sheep — see also Ewes and Lambs. 

Australian Merinos in Wyoming, Wyo. 
671. 

blowfly, notes. 218. 
botfly — see Botfly, sheep, 
branding fluids, comparison, Calif. G71. 
crossbreeding experiments, U.S.Djk. 
500. 

crossbreeding for lambs of be.«t quality, 
Calif. 671; Wyo. 671. 
cyanide poisoning, treatment, 253. 
diseases, 837. 

diseases of economic importance in 
South Australia, 534. 
drenched with carbon tetrachloride, ef- 
fect on appetite, 529. 
farming in 1932-33, profitability, 266. 
farming in the Cotswolds, 855. 
feeding, breeding, and management, 
n.S.D.A. 514. 
feeding experiments, 673. 
fine-wool, production, W.Ta. 671. 
fleeces, ram and ewe, comparison, 
Calit 671. 

improvement, U.SJD.A. 671. 
maggot flies in Scotland, 367 
management, NJ. 90. 
pastures, types, n.SJ>.A. 826. 
poisoning, see Livestock poisoning, 
Plants, poisonous, and speeifio 
plants^ 

pregnancy disease in. Mo. 840. 
prices and index numbers, Mich. 124. 
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Sheep— -Continued. 

production on the range, costs and 
methods, Colo. 854. 
pulpy kidney disease in Palestine, 694. 
Ramhouillet, B and C type^ of fleeces, 
value, Utah 371. 

ranching in western Canada, 861. 
tapeworm in California, 388. 
weather stain and blowfly strike in 
New South Wales, 229. 
wintering on desert ranges, supple- 
ments for, Utah 371. 
wool production, effect of rations, Okla. 

317. ; 

worms, estimating number in fourth j 
stomach and small intestine, 103. 
Shellfish of New Jersey waters adjacent to 
salt marges, habits, 229. 

Shrubs — 

ornamental — 

care and pruning, Ala. 343. i 

protection from Japanuse Inedo. i 
U.S.D.A. 81. , 

tests on dry and irrigated land, ‘ 
tJ.S.D.A. 770. I 

vegetative propagsition, 53. 

Silage— i 

A. I. V., studies, 516. 
corn, feeding value. Idaho 825. 
corn, protein in, effect of nitrogen fer- 
tilization. N.J. 95. 
corn, studies. W.V«. C71. 
corn, with cottonseed m al, foedin.; j 
value, S.C. 831. 

grass, studies, n.S.O.A. 525. j 

marrow stem kale and turnip tops, j 

composition and digestibility, 832. 
oat and pea stack, digestibility and 
feeding value, 524. 

Silicic acid, biochemistry, 151. 

Silk, weighted, deterioration, Iowa S93. 
Silkworm jaundice, relation of virus and I 
inclusion bodies, 227 
Silos— 

capacity, Mo. 539. 

temporary, construction and adapta- 

tion, 853. 

trench, construction, Ohio 546. 

Silt problem, 393. 

Silviculture, theory and practice, treatise, 
193. 

Sinoxvlon anale, pest of stored derris, 817. 
S^Jioninus granafl, notes, .812. 

Sires — see also Bulls. 

Brahman, use, 370. 
dairy, index to quality, Mo. 525. 
proved, and partially proved dams for j 
herd produciiou, 524 ; N.Y.State 376. 
proved at earlier age by lactation nc- 
ords, U.S.D.A. 95. 
proved, results on nse. Idaho 05. 

Sirups, fermentation flavors, r.S.D.A. 436. 
Sitona — 

liispldula, see Clover root turculio. 
lincata, egg production and kiigevity, 
factors affecting, 216. 


tsitopMlus ori/sQj see Rice weevil. 
i^itotroga — 

cerealellUj see Angoumois grain moth, 
production, 501. 

Size genes, analysis, 602. 

Skim milk — 

condensed and dried, manufacture, com- 
position, and use for feed, n.S.D.A. 
832. 

dried, analysis, standards and meth- 
ods, 248. 

dried, effect on properties of cream and 
cheese, Mo. 247. 

dried, for manufacture of cream cheese. 
Mo. 101. 

dried, iu chick rations, proportions. Mo. 
514. 

dried, use in manufacture of whipped 
cream, Mo. 101. 

diied, v. dried buttermilk for pig«?, Wis. 
515 

lor calves in leed lot, 673. 
p .wder. small packages for, U.S D.A. 
680. 

.solutions, purification by trickling fil- 
ter, effect of bottom ventilation, 117. 
V. wuey for pigs on pasture, Wis. 515. 
waste, utilization, 241. 

Skill see Hides. 

Skrjalnnema oteamni n.sp, description, 251. 
Sleep and foods, experiments with, 872. 
Sludge — see also Sewage. 

sludac digestion, and trickling filters., 
N.J. 110. 

Slum clearance and rehousing, report of 
English Council for Research on Housing 
Constiuction, 

Sminthuridae of North America, redescrip- 
tious., 221. 

i^mintJiurus viridia — 

bilellid mile predatory on, 221 . 
in Australia, 220, 656. 
notes, 218. 

Smith, Theobald, 1850-1934, editorial, 289. 
Smoke, acids from, soil-distuibing effect, 
400. 

Smoke injury, estimation, chemical anah 
hr, 038. 

I Smuts — 8CC also Grain smuts and specific 
JwfiU. 

sexually bipolar and multiiiolai, 
between, 71 »0. 

Snake mite, biology, 370. 

Snapdragon^ — 

breeding, Calif. 61G. 

breeding for rust resistance, 783. 

water needs, Ohio 486. 

Snow — 

accumnlatiou and melting rate in vari- 
ous forest cover types, 194. 
mold caused by Sclerotiutn rhizodes 
630. 

scald of grains and glasses, cause, 
Idaho 60. 

S<>ao, sodium and potassium, tests for 
JapanoNe beetle. ^0. 
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Social — 

characteristics, ori^anization, 4iiid activ- 
ities on Muscatine Island, Iowa &G4 
investiaation. technic, treati‘®c, 272. 
organization, rural, in south-centra' 
Aikansas, Ark. SG4. 

Sociology, rural, elements, treati-^e, 272. 

Sodium — 

alginate r.s suspending agent in choci 
late milk, 83G. 

arsonite, toxicity and fixing power 
Calif. 606. 

chlorate applications, eHoct cn bub^e 
quent sowings of wheat. N.n. 475. 
chlorate, toxicity and fixing power 
Calif. 606. 

deti rmination by uranyl zinc ac tdi<‘ 
ni'Thod, 445. 
fiuuiide 

3Fcct on rate of erupuon of rai . 
incisors and bone development > 
and body growth, 720. 

effect on vitamin C in organs ft 
rat, 825. 

toxic effect, relation to parathyroit’ 
glands, *^79, 

various amimnts, effect on teeth ol | 
rats, 726. 

fiuosilicate, incompatibility of molas'*e^ 
with, 809. 

nitrate tor side-dres^sing, rai« s of ap 
plying, S.C. 750. 

nitrate, tests of brands, S.C. 759. 
nitrate, use on Corn Belt crops. ^lo. 44S 
salts, injury to strawberries, G25. 
selenate, effect on wheat, 203. 
sulfide in blowfly baits, value, 510. 

Soil- 

acidity — Bee also Lime, Liming, am 
Soils, acidic. 

and liming, 23; S.C. 744. 
aggregates, size distribution, applicr 
tion of theory of piobability, IGO. 
analyses for lead arsenate, XJ.S.D.A 
653. 

analyses, pipette and hydrom-'to’ 
method, comparison, 449. 
bacteria, activity, Utah 298. 
bacteria that conserve nitrogen, "N 
State 591. 

colloids, see Colloids, 
complex, degradation and regeneration 
745. 

Conservation Service, establishment 
editorial, 737. j 

deficiencies, AepergillUB niger test foi, • 
XJ.S.D.A. 448. . [ 

erosion- 

accelerated, and abnormal run-off. 
U.S.D.A. 541. 

control, 847; Calif 700; U.S.D.A. 
699. 

control by checking gullies. 
U.S.D.A. 847. 

control by terracing, P.H. 261. 


Soil — Continued. 

<-rosion — Lontinued. 

control structuress, diop inlets and 
spillways, Wis. 700. 
control with icrraces and vegeta- 
tion as strip crops, 701. 
equipment for demonstrating and 
control, 305. 

experiment farms, terracing, tests, 
U.S.D.A. 700. 

experiment stations, results of en- 
gineering experiments, U.S.D.A. 
700. 

method of study, 313. 
on cultivated land, effectiveness of 
proper terracing, U.S.D.A. 111. 
properties affecting, Mo. 448. 
properties of soils affecting, Mo. 
17. 

severity, differences in cause, Wis. 
539. 

studies. Iowa 743; U.S.D.A. 448. 
vegetation dominant role, U.S.D.A. 
111 . 
fertility — 

Aiotobacter test, Colo. 743. 
conductivity of soil suspensions as 
measure, factors affecting, 747 
maintenance, W.Va. 589. 
measuring. X.J. 501. 
plats, Jordan, Pa. 743. 
studies, Ind. 13; N.J. 14; Utah 

studies in Everglades, Fla. 298. 
Tradescantia as test crop for, 
[N.X.] Cornell 782. 

friction and soil plasticity, Nebr. 743. 
fungi as allergic excitants, U.S.D.A. 
448 

heating, electric, 852; Idaho 110. 
highly calcareous dolomitic. effect of 
fertilizers, Utah 317. 
lines, undulating subsoil-surface, causes, 
315. 

map and '•oil type descriptions, [N.Y.] 
Cornell 303. 

microbiology, 163; N.J. 14. 
moisture — 

conditions, predetermined, in irri- 
gation maintenance, 840. 
constants and tbeir ratios in clay 
soils, 540. 

relation to plants, IS. 
relation to use of water by plants, 
106. 

system, 745. 

nutrients, correlation with nutrients 
in plant and its growth, N.J. 47. 
porosity as index of structure, Mo. 
448. 

pressure beneath a footing, distribu- 
tion, 847. 

profiles from Cyprus, studies, 16. 
profiles, studies, 162. 
properties and rainfall, functional rela- 
tion, 451. 
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Soil — Continued. 

provinces, North Carolina, fertilizer 
recommendations, N.C. 804. 
reaction, response of vegetables to va- ! 

riation in. Ark. 768. 
richness, new measures for crop pro- 
auction, 31o. I 

Science, International Congress, notes, 
144. 

solubles, displacement through plant 
roots by means of air pressure, 209 
survey in — 

Indiana, Vermillion Co., U.S.D.A. 
14. 

Michigan, Bay Co., U.S.D.A. 744. 

Montana, Pondera Co.. Mont. 160. 

Nebraska, Sherman Co., U.S.D.A. 
744. 

Virginia, Rockbridge Co., IJ.SJ>.A. 
500. 

WGbtern Canada, methods and 
scope, 15. 

tests for quality, yield, and uniform 
maturity, 591. 

tests, interpretation, Conn. [New j 
Haven] 429. . 

treatment, effect on bacterial activity, , 
Mo. 448. 

treatment to maintain good tilth. Mo. 

448. 

types, effect of fertilizers on crop 
growth, Iowa 743. 

types, factor in crop production, 315. | 
types, rebpunse to calcium arsenate. 
315. 

water, see Soil moisture. 

Soils— 

acidic upland, response to treatments. 

607. I 

alkali, tee Alkali. 

and field crop management, [KY.] Cor- 
nell 303. 

aqueous vapor pressure, measuring, { 

449. 

arsenic in, 452. 

base saturation, effect on its capacity 
to fix phosphorus, 746. 

Bedford silt loam, fertility require- 
ments, 302. 

boiling, CO. produced on, U.S.D.A. 448. > 
calcareous, phosphate availability in, I 
452. 

capacity to fix phosphorus in difficultly 
available form, determination, 23. 
carbon dioxide evolution in, 18. 
classification, carbon : nitrogen ratio in 
relation to, 161. 

eompressibUity and elasticity, floccu- 
lation test, 847. 

crops, and pasture management of Suf- j 
folk and Nassau Counties, New York, 
[N.Y.lCornell 15. 

delta, of freshwater tide area, 
Ga.Coastal Plain 743. 
disinfection, Ariz. 346. 
e%’aporation rate, 12. 


Soils — Continued. 

fertilizer needs, rapid chemical tests 
for, Ind. 303. 

for fertilizer experiments, importance 
of chemical analysis, 315. 
from erosion experiment stations, char- 
acteristics, U.SD.A. 440. 

Hawaiian, phosphate fixation in, Ha- 
waii [Sugar Planters’] 305, 

Indian, roil deficiency, A^otoMcUr 
plaque test, 455. 
infertile, U.S.D.A. 448. 
inocuULlion, Legumes, inoculation, 
moor, see Moorland and Peat, 
muck, see Muck land, 
nutrient requirements, methods of de- 
termining, 303. 

I of Illinois, response to limestone. 111. 
24. 

of Illinois, solubility of phosphorus in, 
746. 

of Imperial Valley, Calif. 14. 
of Indochina, red and black basaltic, 
16. 

of Iowa, base exchange in, Iowa, 743. 
of Louisiana, Coastal Prairie, profile 
studies, 454. 

of Malay Peninsula, bacterial numbers 
in. 453. 

of Maryland, distribution and charac- 
ter, Md. 18. 

of New Jersey, utilization for agricul- 
ture, N.J, 14. 

of Pennsylvania, minerals in, Pa. 743. 
of South Carolina, lime requirements, 
315. 

of Vermont, lime requirement and use, 
Vt. 24. 

of Washington County, nitrogen and 
phosphorus in, Iowa 743. 
of western Oregon, liming, Oreg. 24. 
of Westfield vineyard area, nature, 
[N.Y.lCornell 773. 

organic base exchange compounds in, 
299. 

organic matter in, see Organic matter, 
peat, see Peat. 

physical and physicochemical proper- 
ties and proces.se8 in, Utah 298. 
ratios of moisture equivalent to wilting 
percentage in, Hawaii 298. 
relation to fruit growing in New York, 
[N.Y.lCorneU 15. 

relation to fruit growing in New York, 
correction, N.Y.Cornell 744, 
shallow, favorable effect, Wis. 501. 
slick, high water requirements, Idaho 
13: 

solonetz, of western North Dakota, 
morphology and genesis, 744. 
sterilization with steam, U.S.D.A. 545. 
studies, Calif. 689 ; Idaho 13; N.Y.State 
589. 

suitability for orchards, ground water 
as measure, 477. 
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Soils — Continued. 

tropical, microbiology, 453. 
tropical, nitrite-forming organisms, op- 
timum temperature. 164. 

Solanaceae, bacterial wilt of. P. R. 195. 

Solar energy values for Manila and Baguio. 

Philippine Islands, 423. 

Soldier fly larvae, human parasitism, 815. 
Sorghum — 

and corn, comparison, Xebr. 758. 
and Sudan grass hybrids, Colo. 757. 
and sugarcane hybrids, susctptlbility to 
diseases, 641. 

anthesis, pollination, and ftrtilization. 
42. 

awn development in, inheritance, 462. 
culture in Imperial Talley, Calif. 34. 
diseases in Arizona, key, Ariz. 34G. 
for forage and grain, varieties and field 
practices, SDak. 178. 
for forage in Texas, Tex. 470. 
grain, breeding, n.S.D.A. 605. 
grain, culture experiments, Fla. 316. 
grain, variety tests, Ark. 756; Nehr 
758; Utah 316. 

pastures for growing and fattening 
swine. Ark. 821. 
smut hybrids, pathogcuiclty, 631. 

Sorgo — 

breeding, U.S.D.A, 605. 
culture in Impeilal Valley, Calif. 34. 
fertilizer experimints, Ky. 33. 
for sirup, variety te&xs. Ark. 756; Ky 
35. 

strains, classification. Ark. 736. 
variety tests, Fla. 316 ; Iowa 757 : 
Ncbr. 758; Utah 316. 

Sorosphaera reronioae on corn, 346. 

South Carolina Station, notes, 431. 

South Carolina Station, report, 894. 

South Dakota College, notes, 575. 

South Dakota Station, notes. 575. 

Sows, brood, rations for, 676; Mo. 514. 
Sowthistle, perennial, tillage v. chlo^atc^ 
for control, cost and eSoctivene'^s, 475. 
Soybean — 

diseases in Arizona, key, Ariz. 346. 
hay, machine-dried, for fattening cat 
tie, La. 826. 

hay V. alfalfa for steei‘s, Ey. 88. 
oil meal as emulsifier for mineral o.L 
219. 

oil meal in laying rations. TTls. 515. 
oil, vitamin E in, 569. 
sauce, various brands, characteri?tu<: ^ 
and composition in Philippines, ! 
seed, storage tests. U.S.D.A. 605. 
silage for dairy cows, Fla. 376. 

Soybeans — 

amino acids in, variation, U.S.D.A. b7, 
436. 

and corn, production. La. 115. 
and soybean products, effect on quality 
of fat and lard from swine, Iowa 822. j 
breeding, Iowa 757; Mo. 466; 
[N.T.] Cornell 75R; W.Va. 606. 


Snj hoans — Continued. 

Cayuga, for high-oil high-protein con- 
centrates,, I X.Y.l Cornell 42. 
cei tilled seed production, rules and re- 
quirements for, X.J. 616. 
cultur.- experiments, Ark. 756; Ga. 
Coastal Plain 757. 

culture in Imperial Valley, Calif. 34. 

Cl Stine, tryptophane, and tyrosine in, 5. 
edible, varieties. Pa, 769. 
for growing and fattening swine, Ark. 
821. 

for hay and seed, Ind. 33. 
for hay. varMy tests. N.J. 35. 
germination, effect of depth of plant- 
ing, 766. 

green, composition and vitamins In, 
Hawaii 413. 

green immature, nutritive value, 132. 

infection by Hypochnua aaaahii, 303. 

irrigation. Ark. 756. 

oil content, U.S.D.A. 436. 

quality, U.S.D.A. 560. 

selection. S.C. 759. 

V. corn with soybeans for silage, S.C. 
769. 

varieties, U.S.D.A. 603. 
variety tests, Ark. 756 ; 6a.Coastal 
Plain 757; Hawaii 316; Idaho 34; 
Iowa 757; Mo. 466; Nebr. 758; S.C. 
759; U.S.D.A. 605, 759. 
varicty-time-of-pianting tests, Fla. 816. 
vegetation and reproduction, 167. 
vernalization experiments, 607. 

Spark arrestors for motorized equipment, 
Calif. 263. 

Sphaccloma — 

on cultivated sweet violets, 631. 
rosQrumt notes, U.S.D.A. 105. 
SpliaceJotJieca spp., genetics, 631. 
SpJiaeridiotrema gJobulua, notes, 214. 
Siphaeropaia paeoniae n.^p,, notes, 70. 
Spicaria — 

divarieata, spore germination, Iowa 
7S7. 

praainn, notes, 813. 

Spider, black widow, great abundance, 670. 
Si idor mi to. see Red spider. 
ispiloclialGia rufa, notes, 370. 

Spinach — 

aphid, Empuaa aphidia affecting, N.Y. 
State 634. 

nilture and foitilizers, [N.Y.lCornell 
477. 

damping-off, control, 631. 
downy mildew mycelium, distribution 
in fruits, 641. 

irrigation requirements, indexes, 1S3 
premature seeding, [X.Y.] Cornell 770. 
seed clusters, Peronoapora eftuaa af- 
fecting, 630. 
tobacco mosaic uu, 633. 
varieties, 330. 
variety tests, Wis. 477. 

Spirochetosis in Greece, 25S. 
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Siia> — 

lor <?ecidiiovi!> fruit troo«., taiik-mixtur<» 
nu^thod, Calif. 360. 
materials, effect on transpiiation, 632 
prciblems. old and new, 218, 
rt‘sidu<^ on fruits and vegetables, 6.14; 

M.Y.State 017; U.S.D.A. 502. 
residue removal, o2 ; N.J. .12 * 

I N.T.] Cornell 773. 
lesidue removal from apples, 188. 
residue tolerance, resolution concern 
2TO. 

'<ys terns, vt.itimiary. in State, W.V \ 
mr, 

Spraying — sec also 1‘usting attd spcd'/fr* 
crops, 

experiments, Ky. 74. 
forty-two orebards, labor an4i (>iiuip- 
ment used in, N.II. .*537. 
machinery for applying atomized oil, 
544. 

m.vchinery, no',fzles. 70.1. 
outfits, stationary and portabb. co<«tR, 
Tnd. 40. 

quantity ot liquid used, d«‘vice for 
regulating, 77. 

Sprays — see also Fungicides, Insecticides, 
and specific forms. 
copper, see Copper, 
oil, sec Oil sprays. 

surface area of trees cov*‘red by and 
degree of finenesa of deposit, 50, 

Springtails. Injury from, 73. 

Spruce — 

Black Ililis and Colorado blue, per- 
tVrmance, Nebr. 760. 

Engelmanii, pathological oninraemcnl 
of resin canals, 803. 
gall aphid, notes, N.Y.Siate 6.14. 
red, germination, 56. 
trecH tapped for roin, <*ff<*ct, 7** 

Spurge, l*afy, control, N.Dak. 320. 

Spnree, leafy, spread and control, Iowa 
757. 

Squabhes — 

fertilizer experiment'*. I'.U. tS2. 
metaxrnia in, 311; Mo. 476. 
reciprocal crosses, hybrid vigor in, 
601. 

response to fertilizers, S.C. 769. 
table siiop der.ved from. auejjsiMs. 

Conn. [New Haven] 130. 
varieties for winter use, N.T.State 330. 
variety, relation to character of canned 
product, N.Y.State 617. 

Squirrel — 

crossbill, and great spotted woodpecker, 
mutual relations, 651. 

Douglas ground, burrows and burrow- 
ing habits, 213. 

ground, life cycle and laws of develop- 
ment of plague epizootic, 691. 

Squirrels, tularemic epizootic, role of ecto- 
parasites in, 838. 


Stable flies — 

development and control, 664. 
transmission experiments of anaplas 
mo«‘is by, 837. 

transmission experiments with yellow 
fever virus, 531. 

unusual outbreak and conirol. ."01. 
Stable sanilation for combating infectious 
mastitis, Mich. 538. 

SI allions, oestroaeuic liormone in uriiv‘, :il 
Standard of living of farmers, imuiedi.ste 
readju'-fmenfs needed, Okla. 401. 

Starch — 

determination methods. 296. 
in cowpeas and sugar beets, effc-et of 
potassium, 165. 

Starling — 

roosts, winter. In Great Britain, 803. 
trap, description, N.Y.State 652. 
Starvation, effect on anthelmintic eflacieney, 
382. 

I St<‘am sterilization of soils, methods, TT.S. 
D.A. ,145. 

Steers — see also Cattle, beef. 

fattening methods of feeding cotton- 
seed meal and hulls, S.C. 823. 
fattening, min«‘ral supplements for. 
Colo. 674. 

fattening, value of mola«ses for, Wis. 
515. 

fattening, value of warm drinking 
water and shelter, Idaho 87. 
fattening with bla(*k^trtlp moUh**os. 379 
finishing on grass, Iowa S22 ; W.Va 
671. 

gains, relalion to feeder grade. Pa. 
823. 

home-groun fi'cds for, effieient combi- 
nations, Wyo. 671. 

supplemental feeds for, value, Calif. 
671. 

.yearling, protein requirements, rN.Y.] 
Cornell 822. 

.\earling, protein Kiippleiueuts, 3kfo. 514. 

• Stegoniyia, biology under laboratory condi- 
tions, 662. 

Stem borer, notes, N.J. 7.1. 

Stephan ofilaria — 

deUocH n.g. and n.sp., description, S39. 
stili'ii n.sp. from skin of cattb' in 
United States, 840. 

Stepbanofilariasis in cattle, 214. 

Stephan urns dentatus larvae, effect of cop- 
per sulfate, 214. 

Stereum — 

gausapatunir cause of heart rot of oaks, 
356. 

induratim causing dry rot of fagaceons 
woods, 211. 

Sterility in cattle, physiologic and patho- 
logic aspects, 387. 

Stemochetus mangifera, see Mango weevil. 
Sterols and bile acids, ring system, 587. 
Stethorus punctillum. natural enemy of red 
I spider, 817. 
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Stewart’s disease, relation to winter tern- \ 
peratures, U.S.D.A. 195. 

Stilbiini^ 

cinnahariniim^ cause of c^w diseast 
632. 

on fig in Louisiana, 34t>. 

Stlnkbug — 

green, life history, habits, and ctmtrol, 
Va. 223. 

Say’s, notes, Mont. 807. 

Stock and scion relations, X.Y.State 617. ‘ 
Stock foods, see Feeding stuffs. 

Stocks, breaking in, 632. 

Stomach worms of sheep, control. V’.Va. 690. 
Stomatitis — 

vesicular, I7.S.D.A. 528. 
vesicular, virus and virus of foot-and- ^ 
mouth disease, differentiation, 691. ' 
Stomoicys oalcitrana, see Stable fly. 

Storages for farm home, 117. 

Strawberries — * 

Blakemore, culture and handling, 624 
breeding, 482; N.J. 47; U.S.D.A. 616 
buttoning, control. Mo. 501. 
culture, Ohio 47. 

fertilization. Ark. 768; U.S.D.A. 448 
fertilizer requirements, Mo. 476. ^ 

growth, effect of reaction of nutrient i 
medium, 340. 

irrigation requirements, indexes, 1S3. 
nutrition, N.J. 47. 

nutrition under controlled conditiouh, 
625. 

response to various soil treatmenth, 
Iowa 768. 

summer mulching, Mich. 482. 
varieties, Nebr. 769; U.S.D.A. 616. 
varieties, adaptation, plant spacing a 
major factor, 340, 

varieties, adaptation to southeasteii 
Iowa, Iowa 768. 

varieties, day length requii'emeuf>. 
U.S.D.A. 624. 

variety tests, Ky. 47 ; S.i'. i«;s> 
Strawberry — 

black root injury, 623 ; Wi.s. 4 -^9. 
chlorosis, control, X.J. 47. 
cros&es, wild and everbearine. sl/e ot 
fruit, 777. 

crown borer, studies. Ark. 896 
diseases, Fla. 340. 

flower bud formation, efftH*t uf differ- 
ential nutrients. Mu. 476. 
ice cream, causes of tallowy flavor in, 
Iowa 830. 

ice cream, stale, metallic flavor in, 
causes, 111. 687. 
leaf blights, control. La. 68. 
root rots, Utah 347. 
root weevil, notes, N.Y.State 654. 
wilt, cause, 630. 
wilt or crown rot, Fla. 347. 

Stream — 

discharge, relation to precipitation, 
Utah 393. 

flow, measurements in Hawaii, 262. 


Stream — Coiitiiiued. 

flow, obsLiuction offered W pile iieblles. 
U.S.U.A. 541. 

St re.Jtococci — 

contamination of dairy barns with, 
3klich. Ooo. 

hemolytic, stadies, Ky. 102. 
lactic, effect on acid luimation in milk. 
833. 

lactic, effect on ripening of Che*’dai* 
cheese, 836. 

nonpathogenic hemoUtie, In milx, 533. 
of mastitis, viability, 533. 

.'streptococcus — 

lactia and 8. fecalls, differentiation, 
877. 

iacth, growth rate and acid production, 
377. 

mastitidU, notta, 250 
thermoplillu'i, notes, 686. 

Stripe rust In Canada, 631. 
tihongyloidea ran\omi, life cycle and be- 
Lavior of infective larvae, U.S.D.A. 695 
Ntunaia incon^picu'i, notes, 305. 
atidoncuHa discrepana, biology and larval 
forms, 220. 

Subsistence homesteads — 
planning, U.S.D.A. 127. 
possibilities and limitationb. 854 
program, rebeaich needed for, 853. 
Subtropics, and, of Central A^ia, climato 
logical and metecrologlcal data, 741. 

I Sudan graSb — 

I and sorahum hybrids, Colo. 757 
' artificially dried, diae^Tibillrj, Vt. 95 
diseases in Ariztma. ke.v, Ariz. 346 
, feeding, poisonous effect, Mo. 52s 
‘ lor arowlna and latteniug swiue. Ark. 
821. 

' green, v. green panieuni gras*? f»*r dairy 
I cows, Hawaii 831. 

I hay, early-cut, and .-ilej.e as grain 

* saver, Vt. 95. 

in ro^atior, effevt on corn yitbN, Iowa 
757. 

V. sorgbuni with and without tni]ka.;e. 
I Ark. 821. 

vernalizati'»n expeiimeiits, 6(t7. 

I Sugar, acids itrodiieul from, by Pei.icdhuut 
i parasitic on Aspergillus uiyer, 4r8. 

! Sugar analys.b, u^^e ».i iiiiiTo on.aiiNni'. in, 

• 157. 

I 

I Sugar beet — see also Biet. 

I crop, piece work on, 266. 

curly top and leal bpot resletance in, 
U.S.DJL 634. 

I curly top, changes in anatomy of leaveb, 
353. 

curly top, localization of Symptom*^, 
, 633. 

curly top, notes, Calif. 634. 
curly top reduction by range improve- 
' ment. U.S.D.A. 634. 

j diseases of seedlings, relation to acid 

I soils, Iowa 787. 

! heart rot, effect uf rainfall. 641. 
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SuRar beet — Continued- 

induBtry, assistance to, | 

industry, British, ten years* progross 
under subsidy, 552. 
leaf spot, spread and effects, Iowa 787 
maggut, unidentified, notes, Mont. 807. \ 
nematodes and sbadscale, IT.S.D.A. G33. i 
planter, hill-drop, Calif. 700. | 

products fur fattening lambs, 827. 
residues, galacturonic acid from, 152. 
Bhissoctonia disease, studies, 206, 780. 
root rot, organisms associated with, 

206. I 

root rot, southern, Calif. 634. 
seed production in America, r.S.I).A. * 
34. j 

Sugar beets — 1 

bolters and woody, composition, 43. 
bolting in, 43. 
breeding, T7.S.I>.A. 605. 
composition, effect of potassium, 165. 
culture experiments, 35 ; Iowa 757 ; 

Utah 316. , 

culture In Imperial Valley, Calif. 34. ‘ 

experiments, Calif. 60G. 
fertilizer experimeut.s, 35, 36; Nehr. 
758; U.S.D.A. 448, 611, 759; Wyo. 
606. 

mechanical blocking and cross cultiva- 
tion, U.S.D.A. 323. 
paraffin for overwinter storage, 471. 
phloem in, ontogeny, 594. 
prices and index numbers, Mich. 124. 
production, improved machinery for, 
U.S.D.A. 699. 

rotation experiments, U.S.D.A. 750. 
studies, U.S.D.A. 436. 
weight and composition during first 
growth year, 611. 

Sugar — 

in blood, sec Blood sugar, 
in cowpeas and sugar beets, offuct of 
potassium, 1G3. , 

industry in Mysore, development, 260. i 
intake, varying, effect on nicrogcu, cal- I 
cium, and pbosphorus retention uf < 
children, 724. 
manual, Puerto Rico, 012. 
production, development and probable 
future, 708. 

sirups, spoilage in, r.S.D.A. 43G. 
solutions for culture media, effect of 
heat, 6. 

Sugarcam 

and sorghum hybrids, susceptibility to 
diseases, 641. 

bacterial diseases, distribution and 
control, 798. 

boenl^g in, effect of ethylene chloro- 
hydrin, Fla. 31G. 
borer, campaign against, 656. 
borer, control by TricTwgramma mintt- 
80. 

borer in Barbados, mathematical anal- 
ysis of conditions, 669. 
borer in south Florida, Fla. 358. 


Su'.,arcane — Continued. 

borer parasites, mass reariiia and lib- 
eration, 655. 

borer, rate of egg deposition and larval 
mortality, relation to TricJiofframma, 
668 . 

borer, varietal susceptibility, determi- 
nation, 661. 

borers in Queensland, 359. 
borers, new parasite for, 510. 
breeding, Fla. 316; U.S.D.A. 605. 
breeding and cultivation in Florida, 
P.R. 324. 

breeding and other research, 606. 
cultivation tests, results, 324. 
culture experiments, Fla. 81C. 
cuttings, germination, 324. 
damage by rats, Fla. 316. 
dibea«'cs, minor, in Puerto Rico, F.R. 
105. 

effect of soil moisture on photosynthesis 
and carbohydrate accumulation, Ha- 
waii [Sugar Planters'] 308. 
fertilizer experiments, Fla. 316 ; 

U.S.D.A. 448. 
field experiments, 178. 

Fiji disease, notes, 789. 
frozen in advanced stages, handling, 
U.S.DA.. 179. 

frozen, methods of treating, U.S.DA. 
605. 

growth and quality, relation to weather, 
159. 

insects, control in Queensland, 359. 
insects, notes, U.S.D.A. 653. 
lands, drainage, U.S.D.A. 690. 
mealybug parasites, P.R. 216. 
mosaic in Antioquia, 642. 
mosaic, new type, n.S.D.A. 634. 
mosaic, new vector, U.S.D.A. 653. 
mosaic, notes, 789. 

mosaic, resistance in Puerto Rican 
seedlings, P.R. 105. 
mosaic, tjpes in Louisiana, 642. 
mosaic, varietal resistauc Fla. 347. 
mosaic virus, biology, U.S.D.A. 634. 
pebts control, 808. 
plant capacity to absorb water through 
aerial parts, 741. 

research at field stations in the South, 
P.R. 471. 

research in Pherto Rico, P.R. 174. 
ring spot disease, Fla. 347, 353. 
root borer, notes. 655 ; P.R. 216. 
root distribution in Trinidad sells, 324. 
root rot, predisposing factors, in, 798. 
seedling S.J. 4, resistance to grub dam- 
age, 359. 

storage studies, U.S.D.A. 471, C05. 
stubble deterioration. La. 766. 
j studies. U.S.D.A. 436. 
varieties, U.S.D.A. 605. 
variety r.O.J. 2878 in Puerto mco. 
Pit. 179. 

variety tests, Fla. 316. 
weevil borer, morphology and biology 
in Peru, 818. 
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Sugars — see af«o Glucose, Lactose, etr, 
and lactose formation, 523. 

Sulfate in potato tubers, 503. 

Sulfate of ammonia, see Ammonium sul- 
fate. 

Sulfhydryl compounds, oxidaiion by bydro- 
gen peroxide, 151. 

Sulfur — , 

burning, apparatus for, U.S.D.A. 653. 
compounds, reaction with nitrous acid, 
437. 

compounds, spraying with, Ohio 47. 
dioxide, atmospheric, effect on cotton j 
textiles, 573. 

dusts fur citrus thrips and scales, 219. 
excretion of mature animals and body 
weight. Mo. 824. 

for mushroom fumigation, U.S.D.A. 
502. 

in wool, distribution and origin, 441. 
mineral, direct use for powdery mil- 
dew, 198. 

mixtures, see Lime-sulfur, 
on leaves, quantitative determination, 
295. 

sprays, adhesiveness, N.J. 60. 
sulfate toxicity for Sclerotinia ameri- 
cana, 631. 

synthetic compounds containing, 
U.S.D.A. 502. 

toxicity for Selerotlnia americana, 
631. 

Sulfuric acid as used for damping-off, ef- 
fect on pH of soil, 630. 

Sun lamp, plant test with, 457. 

Sun spots and business cycles, relation, 740. 
Sunflowers, culture experiments, Fla. 316. 
Sunlight — see also Light 

ultraviolet limit of, 423. 

Sunshine, duration, relation to radiation 
from sun and sky, 588. 

Superfetation, two cases in rats, 34. 
Superphosphates, ammoniated and other 
phosphates, comparison, 304. 

Suprarenal medulla, vitamin C in, 731. 
Surra, treatment — 

in native Philippine horses, 535. 
in Punjab, history, 691. 

Swamp, irrigated reclaimed, pasture species 
on, 318. 

Swede — 

clubroot resistance, Wis. 489. 
tops and marrow stem kale silage, 
composition and digestibility, 832. 
Swedes — 

feeding value, 675. 
variety tests, Wis. 477. 
yields, Utah 327. 

Sweet corn — see also Com. 

bacterial wilt, N.Y.State 635. 
bacterial wilt, susceptible varieries, 
N.J. 60; Wis. 489. 

breeding, Iowa 769. , 

breeding for resistance to bacterial 
wilt, U.S.DA. 633. 

culture and fertilisers, [N.Y.]Com^ 
477. 


I Sueet com — Continued. 

ear worm icsi*^tant stiains, Utah 327. 
historical aud botanical status, N.Y. 
State 329. 

hybrid and open-pollinated varieties, 
yields, 771. 

hybrid, fur home and market gardener, 
3*.9. 

hybrids, Conn.State 771 ; N.Y.State 
617. 

quality, factors affecting, N.Y.State 
617. 

shipping, P.R. 182. 

Stewart's bacterial wilt on. Conn. 

[New Haven] 429. 
stover, time to harvest. Md. 38. 
varieties, Hawaii 327. 
varieties, ear worm damage in, 329. 
varieties, ntw, development, Fla. 326. 
variety tests, Idaho 4G ; Ky. 47 ; Wis. 
477. 

Sweet peas — 

greenhouse, culture, N.J. 47. 
water needs, Ohio 486. 

Sweetclover^ 

alfalfa, and red clover as soil-building 
crops, comparison, Iowa 743. 
as summer pasture, W.Va. 680. 
biennial, eradication, Iowa 757. 
biennial white, winter hardiness in, 
Iowa 757. 

composition, effect of soil treatment, 
179. 

culture in Imperial Valley, Calif. 34. 
effect on soil productivity, U.S.D.A. 
759. 

pasture, increasing efficiency, Idaho 87. 
pasturing with dairy cows, U.S.D.A. 
831. 

pasturing with sheep, U.S.D.A. 826. 
roots, invasion by SderoUnia sp. and 
Plenodomu meUloti, 796. 
seeds, weight for 1,000, Md. 45. 
i spring dying due to PpfAium-like fun- 
i gus, 60. 

I variety tests, Fla. 316; Iowa 757. 

white, diseases in Arizona, key, Ariz. 
346. 

Sweetgum, planting experiments, Ark. 784. 
Sweetpotato— 

black rot, control, 345. 
plants, treatment for control of black 
rot, 799. 
ring rot, 352. 

roots, knob and elevated vein forma- 
tions, 508. 

scurf and stem rot, control, N.J. 60. 
seed stock, treatment to reduce stem 
rot, Iowa 787. 

seedlings from seed-ball method of 
propagation, Iowa 757. 
stem rot, studies, 207. 
storage rots, prevention, U.SJ>.A. 352. 
weevU, studies, P.R. 216; U.S,D.A. 653. 
Sweetpotatoes — 

Gulture experiments, 6a.Coastal Plain 
757. 
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Sweetpotatoes — Continued. j 

fertilizer experiments. Ark. 756 ; Ga. ' 
Coastal Plain To7. 
in sand cultun, nutrition, N.J. 35. 
Porto Rico, effect of planting date on 
shape, 331. 

Porto Rico, grade and jield, effect ot 
potash, 881. 

Porto Rico, improYcd strain, 316. 

Porto Rico, yield and size, TJ.S.D.A. 
612. 

Prolific, Titamin A in, effect of ferti- 
lizers, Iowa 866. 

propagation, effect of temperature and 
character of bedded roots, 331. 
sprout production, effect of nutrient 
solutions, N.J. 35. 

storage quality, effect of fertilizers, 
Iowa 757. 

utilization for starch, U.S.D.A 436. 
variety tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 757 ; 
Hawaii 316; S.C. 759. 

Swine — see also Pigs and Sows, 
blood chemistry, 372. 
breeding stocks, control, 676. 
disease, new, differing from foot-and- 
mouth disease and vesicular stoma- 
titis, Calif. 689. 

Duroc-Iersey, white spotting in, 463. 
erysipelas, studies, 534 ; Colo. 837 ; 

Nebr. 837; XJ.S.D.A. 528. 
feeding, breeding, and management, 
U.S.D.A. 514. 

inbreeding and crossing, TT.S.D.A. 463. 
nodular worm resistance, effect of fer- 
rous sulfate and copper sullite, 68S. 
paralysis, relation to vitamin A defi- 
ciency, 519. 

parasites of, TJ.S.DA. 528. 
record-of-performance studies, Iowa 
822; U.S.D.A. 671. 
worm parasites in, 214. 

Sycamore anthracnose, symptoms, 789. 
Symptomatic anthrax, see Blackleg. 
Synanthedon pictipce, summary, S.Dak. 79. 
Syrphus flies of America north of Mexico, 
revision, 814. 

Tabanidae of South and Central America, 
catalog, 510. 

Tttbanus stygius, notes. Ark. 806. 
Taohypterellus quadriglbJius, see Apple cur- 
culio. 

Taenia pisiformiSj notes, 699. 

Taeniothrips — 

gladioli, see Gladiolus thrips. 
inconsequena, see Fear thrips. 

Takuwan, commercial, vitamin Bi in, Ha- 
waii 413. 

Tongelos, new varieties, 781. 

Tangerine, Chinese, vitamins A and B in 
peels, 564. 

T.'Uikat.e V. meat scrap In chick rations, 
Wis. 515. 

Tapeworms — 

in fowls of Eansas, 257. 
in sheep, control, 102. 


Tar distillate sprays, K.Y.State 654; Pa. 
807. 

Tar distillates as insecticide, 217. 

Tar oil wastes, utilization, 852. 

Tariff— 

bibliography of, 270. 
efficiency, procedure for testing, 856. 
Tarnished plant bug — 

injury to celery, [N.Y.] Cornell 807. 
on strawberides, control, Mo. 501. 
Tarsonemits — 

mites in greenhouse, U.S.D.A. 653. 
translucens, notes, 820. 

Taste and chemical constitution, 870. 

Tax — 

delinquencies, rural, in California, 
Calif. 412. 

rates and tax delinquency, Mo. 547. 
relief for fanner, relation to public- 
finance problem, n.S.D.A. 118. 
Taxation- 

farm, Ky. 118. 

laws of Michigan, handbook, Mich. 712. 
Taxes — 

average uncollected, [N.Y. ] Cornell 855. 
farm real-estate, delinquent in South 
Carolina, S.C. 270. 

farm real-estate, in Kentucky, index, 
Ky. 711. 

on farm property, 1930 census data, 
551. 

per acre of forest and agricultural 
lands, Wis. 547. 

Toa tortrix, control, 808. 

Teak defoliators, biological control, 813. 

D eth— 

decay, cause, 733. 

decay, of Texas school children, Tex., 
136. 

decay, relation to diet, 137, 890. 
of rats, effect of sodium fluoride, 726. 
scorbutic changes and effect of synthetic 
vitamin 0 preparations, 569. 
Temperature— see also Climate and Soil 
temperature. 

air, effect of forests, 208. 

, and precipitation map of United States, 

1 160. 

environmental, and dairy cows, 524. 
in forests, vertical distribution, 447. 
new measures for crop production, 315 
vital optimum, of an organism, 217. 
teneWo moUtor, see Meal worm, yellow. 
'Tenehtioides mauritanicus, see Cadelle. 

I Tent caterpillar, eastern- 
1 control, N.J. 74. 

I cycles of abundance, N.J. 660. 

j Termites — 

control, 656. 

I dry wood, Hme-sulfur ns control, Fla. 

> 858. 

I in Tanganyika, 655. 

I protection of seeds and plant cuttings 

I against, 808. 

susceptibility of timbers to, methods of 
{ testing, 658. 
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Termites— -Continued. Tlij roiine— - 

western subterranean, control and prr- and tyrosine, relationsJiiii. 

vention, Calif. 506. and vitamin B, Aik. SS5. 

zinc cliloride for soil treatment of, 506. Tiiysanoptcru — 


Terpenes, reactions with antimony trichlo- 
ride. 583. ’ 

Terracing — 

in Alabama. 701. 

in land use program, U.S.I > A. 701. 
machine, new type, developmt'iit. Iowa 
846. 

Testicular hormone, effect of alkali. 756. j 

Tetanus, equine, treatment with intrathecal I 
injection of antitetanic scrum, | 

TetracnemuB pretioaus, biology, 667. j 

Tetragoneuria, host of Prosthogonimna «ic- 
crorchia, Minn. 392. j 

Tetrameres, male and female, coexi.stence in ; 

Florida grackle, 214. ‘ 

Tetrani/ohua sexmactdatua, aee Mite, six- ’ 
spotted. t 

Tetranychua telariua, aee Red «.pider. 

Textiles — aee also Fabrics. 

and clothing, tests, IJ.S.D.A. 572 
ThamnotettUa — . 

geminatua, notes, Calif. 647. ' 

montan us, notes, Calif. 647. * 

Theelin injections, effect on mammary dc- I 
velopment, [N.T.] Cornell 756. j 

Thermocouple system, three-wire, for u^e | 
in cryoscopic investigations, 593. . 

Thermohygrostat with internal air circula- j 
tion, home-made, 217 

Thiocyanogen compounds, organic, as in- 
secticides, 503. ! 

Thiol compounds, effect on action of pht^ i 
nols on urease, 153. « 

di-2-Thiolhistidine electrometric titratha, * 
151. 

Thistle— 

Canada, tillage v. chlorates fcir control, 
co.st and effectivenes.vi, 475. i 

Canada, wilt of, Colo. 787. I 

Russian, control, Calif. 606. 

Thresher — 

injury to lima beans, Calif. 115. 
portable small grain, 706; Mich. 286. 
Thrtpa— 

anguaticepa, injur}' to brussels sprouts 
seed bed, 507. 

imaginta, fluctuations in numbers near 
Melbourne, 811. 
imaginia, studies, 218, 222. 
occidentalia, notes, Utah 359. 
tiibacij aee Onion thrips. 

Thrips — 1 

flower, tobacco, and onion, liie cycles, | 
comparison, 506. j 

on seedling cotton, 77. 
on tomatoes, 218. ' 

transmission of tomato spotted wUt by, ! 
682. 

Thnrbeiia weevil — 

control, 17.S.DA.. 653. 1 

quarantine work with, U.SJ).A. 653. ! 

Thyroid gland feeding, effect on milk and I 
fat secretion, 98. 

24476_3j 


artificial feeding, 65S. 
of Egypt, 659. 

s’ick parasite^ in South Atiica, search for 
529. 

Ticks — aee also Cattle tick. 

and tick-bi‘rne dh eases in South Afiica, 
summary, 530. 
eradication, U.S.D.A. 528 
in hill pastiU'es, role of alternative 
hosts, 820. 

in Kenya Colony, S20. 
prevalence in New South Wales, 670. 
Tide gates, automatic, for control of sand 
flies and salt marsh mo&quitocs, 688. 
Tillage- 

deep, implements tor, Idaho 110. 
mnehinery, N.jr. 110. 

Tilletia— 

horrida, notes. Ark. 787. 
levia chlamj'dospores, soil intebtation 
in Montana, 632. 
triUci — see also host plants. 

two forms, differences in smut 
balls, 630. 

Timber — see also Lumber and Wood, 
decay, effect of nitrogen in, 211. 
decomposition under industrial condi- 
tions, 649. 

rotting fungi of Arkansas, Ark. 787. 
'rimbers — 

of United States, identification, 57. 
of world, cbaracteribties and uses, 57. 
t Ubceptibillty to termite^, methods of 
testing, 658. 

Timothy — 

and alfalfa hay for dairy farms, Ohio, 
36, 96. 

certified seed production, rules and re- 
quirements for, N.J. 616. 
hay, early-cut, feitilizod with a nitrog' 
enous fertilizer, value for dairj' cowb, 
[N.Y.lCorneU 830. 

hay, yield and quality, improvement. 
Wis. 448. 

infusions, forms of nitrogen in, 150. 
seeds, weight for 1,000, Md. 45. 
variety tests. N.J. 35. 

'Jinea, aee Clothes inoths. 

Tipliia aegregata, release and spread for 
Asiatic beetle control, Hawaii, S17. 
Tissues — 

human, vitamin C in, 885. 
presence of silica in, 151. 
litanium in soils, 156, 162. 

Toad — 

giant, release and spread for Asiatic 
beetle control, Hawaii 817. 
giant tropical American, introduced 
into Hawaii, Hawaii £ Sugar Plant- 
ers*] 357. 

South African, use for diagnosing preg- 
nancy, 172. 
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Toadi> — : 

and frogs, lianJLocik, r>00 i 

aquatic migration, b05 j 

Tobacco — ' 

and nicotine, studies, U.S.D.A. 65a. i 

beetle, effect of cool temperatures on ! 

some stages, 232. 
beetle, new parasite, 81. 
beetle, suction light traps for, 81. 
black root rot, resistant strain, Wis. 
467. 

boron deficiency, external and internal 
symptoms, 799. 

breeding and other research, C06. 
brown root rot infected soils, manage- 
ment, Md. 14. 

ca6,ebearer, control, Fla. 858. 
cigar and cigarette types, differences, 
U.S.D.A. 605. 

cigarette and cigar types, composition 
and properties, 613. 
complex yirosis, 631. 
consumption, estimates, effect of ad- 
justments in stocks reports, 854. 
culture in Connecticut, Conn. [New 
Haven] 324. 

cured, insects attacking in warehojsea, 
control, U.S.D.A. 653. 
curing and fermentation, piinciples, 
293. 

curing, importance and daily forecast- 
ing of wind velocity, 298. 
curl and crinkle diseases, control, 799. 
disease resistant, selection and devel- 
opment, F.R. 195. 

diseases, studies, Ky. 60; r.S.D.A. 65. 
distribution by groups of grades, Ey. 
118. 

downy mildew, control, S,C. 789 ; 
U.S.DAL. 642. 

downy mildew, effect of overwintered 
plants, wild hosts, and spraying, 042. 
downy mildew, notes, Fla. 347. 
downy mildew, varietal susceptibility 
and control, Ga. 787. 
effect of soil reaction, 207. 
etbylene treatment, 614. 
fermentation, 43. 

fertiliser and irrigation tests, r.R. 174. 
fertilizer experiments, 467 ; Ga.Coastal 
Plain 757; N.C. 43. 
green manuring with crotalaria, 324. 
infusions, forms of nitrogen in, 150. 
leaf, auxin in, distribution, 593. 
mildew or bine mold, control, I7.S.D.A. 
634. 

mosaic — 

and spot necrosis, acqtdred im- 
munity in, 629. 

control by cultural practices, N.C. 
65, 66. 

on spinacb, 633. 
mosaic vims — 

ability to localize, inheritance, 642. j 

chemical studies, 799. 

concentration, determination, 629. . 


mosaic vLius — continued, 
effect of tripsin, 643. 
in Isolated root tips, cultivation, 
642. 

increase in absence of chlorophyll 
and light, 800. 
masked strain, 495. 
neutralization hy immune sera, 
800. 

particles, shape, 632. 
purification, 632. 

mosaic viiuses, green and yellow, dif- 
ferentiation, 630. 
moth, notes, 365. 
nicotine content, U.S.D.A. 605. 
plants, topping, structural responses, 
613. 

prices and seasonal movements, Ky, 
118. 

production, development and probable 
future, 708. 

production, geographical variation in, 
Ey. 118. 

ring spot virus, increasing resistance 
to aging in vitro, 630. 
ring spot virus, neutialization by im* 
mune sera, 800. 

root knot, varietal susceptibility and 
control, Ga. 787. 
seed, germination, Fla. 316. 
slime sickness, effect of soil reaction, 
207. 

stem-borer, notes, 865. 
studies, Ey. 35 ; S.C. 759. 
synthetic fertilizers and different 
cropping systems, merits, U.S.D.A. 
605. 

thrips, life cycle compared with other 
thrips, 506. 

Turkish, chlorosis in, Ky. 60. 

Turkish, in acid soils, toxicity of man- 
ganese to, 748. 

value of natural weed fallow in crop- 
ping system, Md. 43. 
variety tests, Fla. 316. 
wildfire and hlackfire leaf spots, 
U.S.D.A. 634. 
wildfire, control. Pa. 789. 
wilt, notes, U.S.D.A. 195. 

Tomato — 

Australian spotted wilt in Wisconsin, 
498. 

bacterial canker, studies, N.J. 60 ; 

U.S.DAu 633; Utah 347. 
black spot, control, Fla. 346. 
curly top and psyllid yellows, Utah 
347. 

curly top, studies, Idaho 60: U.S.D.A. 
195. 

curly top virus, passage through callus 
of graft union, 643. 
damping-off, control, Mo. 488. 
dieback streak, host responses in graft 
transmissions, 633. 
diseases, studies, 852. 
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Tomato — Continued. 

fruit rot due to ClarJoiporium tuZvuai, ^ 
801. 

Fusarium and related wilts, Utah 347. j 
juice, quality, N.J. 47. 
juice, sterilization, Iowa 894. 
late blight. Conn, [New Haven] 429. 
leaf mold resistance, breedlns; for. Ohio 
208. 

mosaic disease, Utah 347. 
mosaic leaf abnormalities, factors af* 
fecting, 631. 

mosaic, water loss in, 630. 
mosaic, yellow, experiments with, 632. 
nailhead spot, 843 ; Fla. 34G. 
plants, composition, effect of nitrogen. 

phosphorus, and potassium. Ark. 768. 
pulp, juice, and catsup, spoilage, N.Y. 
State 381. 

root tips, excised, potentially unlimited 
growth in liquid medium, 185. 
seedlings, fertilizer experiments, N.Y. 
State 617. 

seedlings, tests with sun lamp, 457. 
spotted wilt and ring spot disease, 
identity, 197. 

spotted wilt, description and hosts, 66. 
spotted wilt, studies, 352.; Calif. 634. 
spotted wilt, transmission by thrips, 
632. 

streak diseases, identification, 643. 
triploid, anomalous segregation, .31. 
yerticClUum wilt, seed transmission, 
800. 

wilt, control, Fla. 346. 

Tomatoes- 

abnormalities in flower and fruit, 772. 
alcohol and acetal^j^hyde production 
by, 51. 

arsenical residue removal from, N.J. 
52. 

assimilation of ammonium and nitrate 
nitrogen, effect of pH, 22. 
breeding, Calif. 616; N..T. 47. 
canned, vitamins in, Iowa 866. 
conducting tissue, nitrate nitrogen and 
phosphate phosphorus in, Ey. 455. 
culture and fertilizers, [N.Y.lCornell 
477. 

culture experiments, Ga.Coastal Plain 
768. 

decay in transit and storage, tests of 
chemical washes for, 644. 
disease resistant, selection and devel- 
opment, P.B. 195. 

effect of copper, boron, iodine, bromine, 
and arsenic mixture, Ky. 47. 
effect of spacing on later development 
and yield, Ky. 47. 

fertilizer expriments. Ark. 768; Fla. 
298 ; Ga.Coastal Plain 768 ; P.B. 182 ; 
S.C. 769. 

fiower abscission in, causes, Ohio 48. 
greenhouse, nutritional deficiencies, 
Ohio 48. 

greenhouse, pruning, 772. 
improvement hy selection, Utah 327. 


Tomatoes — Continued. 

inheritance of fruit size and shape in, 
Iowa 768. 

iodized wraps for prevention of rot- 
ting, 773. 

metaboii.sm, effects of humidity, 48. 
planting in groups of four, Ky. 47. 
pruning and training. Ark. 768. 
puffin'^ss of, U.S.D.A. 633. 
races with long and short A chromo- 
somes, 753. 

resistant to Cladosporium leaf mold^ 
[N.Y.lCornell 788. 
spacing, Idaho 46. 

staking and pruning experiments, 185. 
storage, 52. 

sulfur metabolism, N.!. 47. 
transplanting, 328. 
tropically grown, storage, 331. 
varieties, Iowa 769; Pa. 769. 
variety tests. Ark. 768 ; Ga.Coastal 
Plain 768 ; Ky. 47 ; UTis. 477. 
vernalization experiments, 607. 
wrapping and quality, 772. 
wrinkled, factors affecting production, 
772. 

yields, factors affecting, Ey. 47. 

Tools, storage for farm home, 117. 
Tortoise beetle, life history, 665. 

Tortriaf postvlttana, notes, 509. 

Toxemia in sheep, Mo. 528. 
roxoplaama microti n.8p., description. 804. 
Trnthelus tobidw, notes, Ohio 233. 
Tractor— 

drivewheels, performance, effect of di- 
ameter, 850. 

wheel efficiency, Iowa 846. 

Tractors — 

Diesel, use, Idaho 110. 
pneumatic tires for, Nebr. 846. 
repair and maintenance, lU. 115. 
rubber tires and steul wheels, compari- 
son, Nebr. 848. 
studies, 404. 
use, Iowa 846. 

I Tradt^caniia as test crop for soU fertility, 
[N.Y.jComeU 782. 

Trading in futures and price fluctuations, 
716. 

Trameteo — 

dickinsii causing dry rot of fagaceous 
woods, 211. 
pint, biology, 649. 
radidperda^ notes, 71. 

Transpiration- 

daily curve, effect of bordeanz and 
I oil sprays, Ohio 19& 

I effect of spray materials, 632. 

rate, effect of copper-containing fnngl- 
I ddes, Ohio 790. 

Transportation, inland, principles, 713. 
Trapping, live, methods, 213. 

Trash fish paraslteB, 73. 

Tree — 

bark dtocoloiatlon, relation to fire 
wounds, U.SJ>j&. 55. 
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Tree — Continued. 

diseases of Iowa, myeological survey, 
Iowa 788. 

growth, eccentric, cause, Vt. 55. 
trunks, diametral changes in, 628. 
wounds, treatment and care, T7.S.D.A. | 
628. 
rre«*a> — 

coniferous, see Conifers, 
effect of mycorrhizas, U.S.D.A. 638. 
evergreen, see Evergreens, 
fire injured, entomological factors af- 
fecting salvage, 808. 
foi’t'st, breaking dormancy in, methods, 
104. 

forest, breeding, 343, 628. 
forest, fungi attacking in North Cau- 
casus, 803. 

forest, isolated, distribution of soil 
moisture under, 620. 
forest, pruning value, r.S.lJ.A. 35. 
forest, seeds, importance of origin, 344. 
forest, systematic dcndrolog}. U.S.D.A. 
57. 

gases in, composition, lliiiu. 43S 
hardwood — 

adaptability in ranguitch Valley, 
Utah 327. 

growth, specific gravity, and 
shrinkage, 343. 

in southern Appalachian.^, relation 
between size and mortality by 
fire, 785. 

Xcctria canker affecting, [N.Y.] 
Cornell 788. 

utilization in New York, 488. 
killing to prevent root suckers and 
sprouts, [N.Y. ] Cornell 784. 
measurements, climbing method for 
taking, 313. 

ornamental, care and repair, 192. 
shade and orchard, protection from 
Japanese beetle, n.S.D.A. 81. 
shade, growth, 784. 
shade, insects affecting, Mont. 807. 
shade, recent developments in Cornell 
experiments, 784. 
shelter belt — 

and marginal land, 447. 
for Great Plains, U.S.D. \. 016. 
planting project, 447. 
project, start of work by Forest 
Service, 448. 

.small, mea:»uring, Craighead diameter 
tape for, 48C. 

tests on dry and irrigated land, 
U.S.D.A. 770. 

thinning, method of determining spac- 
ing in, 486. 

timber, breeding, U.S.D.A. 55. 
vegetative propagation, 33. j 

windbreak, growth and effectiveness in i 
High Plains area, [Okla.jlMnhandle , 
628. 

winter injury, modification, N.J. 801. 
young, crotch angles in, 479. 


Trematodes, adhesive organs, new term for, 
214. 

Trestles, pile, as channel obstructions, 
U.S.D.A. 641. 

Triatoma protracta infection with American 
human trypanosomiasis, 531. 

Tt'ibolium confusumj see Flour beetle, con- 
fused. 

TricMneUa spiralis, encysted larvae, effect 
of low temperature freezing, 3S9. 
Trichloroacetic acid, titration of proteins 
with, 381. 

Trietuibaris trlnotata, see Potato stalk borer. 
Tnchoderma — 

and other soil fungi, interaction, 632. 
lignorum on Rhizoctonia soJani, lethal 
principle effective in action, 790. 
rot of lemons and oranges, types, 633. 
Trichogramma — 

japovdea, mass production for control 
of rice pests in Malaya, 820. 
lutea, notes, 365. 

minulum for control of sugarcane 
borer, 80, 84, 668. 

miimtuni, introduction into Puerto 
Rico by airplane, P.R. 210. 
minutum, mass rearing and liberation, 
653. 

mimituiln, notes, Fla. 358 ; Md. 508. 
minutum, two races, temperature and 
humidity lelations, 069. 

8pp., biology, effects of refrigeration, 
232. 

Trichomonas — 

infection in cattle, 693. 
new species from birds, 215. 
Trichomoniasis in pigeons, 698. 

Trichopoda pemiipes, notes, 224. 
Trichostrongglus — 
spp., notes, 694. 

tenuis in domestic ami game birds in 
United States, 213. 

Trichothecium plamoparac u.sp., descrip- 
tion, 646. 

I TrichuHs Icporis, notes, 699. 

I Tridacua d^emmerezi, notes, 65G. 
Tritogenaphis eupatotifoliae n.sp., descrip 
tion, 812. 

Troqoderma granarium, biological sludie*', 
217. 

Trout — 

brown, winter food, 803. 
nutritional requirements, [N.Y.] Cornell 
822. 

of Oregon, food, Oreg. 72. 
parasites, Oreg. 73. 

Truck crops — 

California, monthly prices on different 
markets, Calif. 860. 
culture experiments, Ga.CoastaI TMain 
768. 

effect of preceding crop. 183. 
fertilizer experiments, Ga.Coa},tal XMaiii 
768. 

Index constructed with thirteen prod- 
ucts. r.S.D.A. IIS. 
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Truck crops — Continued. 

irrigation experiments. us.e of evapora- 
tion records in, 18o. 
on sandy soil-a, place of fertiliaerh in. 
Iowa 769. 

variety tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 768. 
Trijpanosoma — 

crmi in California, 837. 
equiperdum infection, resistance to, ef- 
fect of copper, 389. 
spp., cultivation in vitro, 531 . 
Trypanosomiasis — 

American human, mammals as carrier^. 
531. 

animal and human, developments in 
treatment and in tsetse fly control, 
S88. 

bovine, in Hyderabad State, 603. 
Trypsin — 

effect on tobacco mosaic virus, 64.3. 
inactivation by proteases, 294. 
Trypsinogen, crystalline, isolation and con- 
version into crystalPne trypsin. 582. 
Tryptophan in soybeans, 5. 

Tsetse fly as carrier of human and animal 
trypanosomiasi*^, 3S3. 

Tuber moth situation, 634. 

Tubercle bacilli — 

avian, cultivation and egg transmis- 
sion, 107. 

avian, relation to tuberculosis in swine 
and cattle, 837, 
proteins, water-soluMe. 130. 
survival time in soil, grass, etc., 333. 
variability, 383. 

TWbercuTarielJa ips ii..'-p., d<'.‘«.criptioi], 212. 
Tuberculin — 

studies, U.S.D.A. 32S. 
testing of cattle. T’.S.D.A. 52S, 
Tuberculosis — 

and abortion of bovines, simultaneous 
diagnosis, 254. 

and vitamin A deficlcucy of yiniiig cbil 
dren in India, 728. 

avian, in Hungary, Gove^’nment com- 
bat, 538. 

avian, of sheep, 388. 

avian, problem in Middle West, S45. 

bovine, Calif. 689. 

bovine, diagnosis, precipitin test for. 
694. 

bovine, in Great Britain, 255. 
eradication, 'U.S.D.A. 528. 
eradication in Nevada, 528. 
human and animal, interrelation, 601. 
in goats, 257. 

in poultry, reduction, U.S.D.A. 102. 
in swine and cattle, relation to avian 
bacilli, 837. 

in swine, types of bacilli in, 695. 
in wild deer, 383. 

of childhood, powdered whole milk as 
supplement to diet, 137. 
relation to deficiency of vitamins. 72p. 
spontaneous, in a goat, 388. 


Tuberculosis — Continued. 

spontaneous, in dogs, 390. 
survey among food handlers in New 
York City, 371. 

Tularemia — 

epizootology, 838. 

in rodents as causal factor of human 
infection, 691. 
in sheep in Montana. 689. 
relation to w i 1 d 1 i f •* populations, 
T".S.D.A. 500. 

Tumors, frequency in mice, effect of vitamins 
A and D, 417. 

Tung-oil trees, bronzing in, zinc sulfate for, 
Fla. 327. 

Tupelo, white, of western Florida, 606. 

Turf — 

botanical composition, effect of nitroge- 
nous compounds, 607. 
brown patch, effect of temperature. 630. 
Pythium disease. 631. 

Turkey — 

eggs, hatchability and fertility, factors 
affecting, Nebr. 822. 
livers, vitamin A storage in. tS7. 
Turkeys — 

crooked breast bones, Wyo. 671. 
effect of eating Crotalaria seed, 391. 
inbreeding for egg production and 
growth, Calif. 671. 

nutritive requirements, [N.Y.] Cornell 
823. 

occlusion of ceca, effect, 261. 
raising in confinement, Hawaii, 371. 
-vitamin A deficiency in, Calif. 374. 
Turnip clubroot resi.<?tance, 66 ; Wis. 489. 
Turnips — 

swede, cause of bolting, 612. 
ultraviolet radiation for. Pa. 769. 
yields, Utah, 327. 

Turpentine and rosin. U.S.D.A. 436. 
Twinning in cattle, 463, 601. 

Tyloderma fragariae, see StrawlM»rry crown 
borer. 

Typhlocyba mstralis, notes, 362. 
Typhlocyba pomaria, see Apple leaf hopper, 
white. 

Typhoid, avian, see Fowl typhoid. 

Tyrosine and thyroxine, relationship, 437. 
Tyrosine in soybeans, 5. 

Udder— 

of cow, structure. Mo. 832. 
studies for development standards, 
U.S.D.A. 9o. 
troubles. 242. 

Ultraviolet- 

absorption spectra. determination 
method, 7. 

energy, solar, in Manila, 424. 
irradiation, effect on rachitic fowls, 
828. 

irradiation unit, 7. 

light, action on ova of ascarids, S43. 

light, effect on hairless mice, 312. 
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Ultraviolet — Continued, 
radiation — 

ettect on seed germination and 
first vegetative period, S08. 
effect on seedlings, 593. 
solar, in Baltimore and Bogota, 
comparison, 2S3. 
solar, measurement, 13. 
transmission and antirachitie ae 
tivatlon of milk films by . ir>. 
radiometry, solar, 423. 
rays, effect on vitamin B, Mo. .'tC ' 
Undemutrition — see also Diet defidtncy and 
Malnutrition. 

dietary treatment, 563. 

Understocks, see Rootstocks. 

Underwear, knit, properties of ^al**if*s, 284 
Undulant fever — 

in Great Britain, 255. 
laboratory diagnosis, 838. 

United States Department of Aariculture— 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, set 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering 
see Bureau of Agricultural Engl 
neering. 

Bureau of Cbemistry and Soils, i^e4 
Bureau of Chemistry and So:]8. 
yearbook, U.S.D.A. 141. 

United States Weather Service ptogiess in 
development, 207. 

Urease — 

action of polyhydric ph'^nols on, lo3. 
activity, specific effects o f-* buffo ra, 442 
Unne — 

effect on eggs and larvae of bursate 
nematodes in feces, 251. 
human, vitamin C in, 568. 
of normal and anemic persons. Iron 
in, 877. 

output of silicate in, 151. 
pregnancy, and prolan, us'^ in animal 
industry, 465, 

pregnancy, effect on gestation in rab- 
bits, 313. 

pi;ggnancy, extracts, responses of re- 
productive system to, 313. 
UroboophlJus n.subg. U'xonomy and i.!or 
phology, 670. 

Uroeystia — 

cepulae, notes, [N.T.] Cornell Ohio 
801. 

ocenlta, cytology, 489. 

Mtiei, notes, 340, 030. 

Uromyces — 

caladii, roKrion to ho«?*s, tl.’is 
fallens, notes, 351. 493. 
spp. on Panicum, standing, TOO. 

Urottlc acids and vitamin C, comparison, 
Wis. 560. 

Usttlaffo—- 

spp.. comparative studies, 631. 
tntici, antiquity in California, 035. 
eeae — see also host plants, 

mode of entrance into corn, 639. 
Utah Station, report, 429. 


Utetheiaa bella — 

on citrus and truck crops, Fla. 358. 
studies, S.C. 807. 

Vaccine and serum therapy, recent ad- 
vances, treatise, 689. 

Vaccines, standardization, 102. 

Vacuoles of living cells, spoiilsneous con- 
traction, 459. 

Vanilla extract, pure, use and source, 242. 

Vapo Dust for post control, 360, 

Vegetable — 

curly top in Pacific Northwest, U.S. 
D.A. 488. 

insects on Long Island, N.Y.State 654. 
oils, see Oils. 

seeds, testing for viability and purity, 
N.Y.State 617. 

weevil in Victoria, control, 513. 

Vegetables — 

alkali- and cold-ieM«:iiin( qii:ilitie'«, 
Utah 327. 

car-lot shipments and unloads, U.S. 
D.A. 860. 

car-lot shipments, market distribution, 
U.S.D.A. 411. 

cold storage, [N.Y.] Cornell 51. 
color development in, [N.Y.] Cornell 
770. 

commercial drying methods, 868. 
cooking by passage of an electric cur- 
rent through, Iowa 894. 
description and classification, N.Y. 
State 617. 

deterioration, prevention during freez- 
ing storage and subsequent thaw- 
ing, Calif. 719. 

effect of copper, boron, iodine, bromine, 
aud arsenic mixtnie, Ky. 47. 
fertilization. Pa. 769. 
for Connecticut, testing. Conn. [New 
Haven] 429. 

for quick freezing, N.Y.State 617. 
fresh, grading and marketing standard**. 
U.S.D.A. 121. 

greenhouse, breeding aud fertilizatiou, 
Ohio 48. 

growth and compositioD, effect of soil 
reaction, 182. 

handling and storage, [N.Y.] Cornell 
770. 

Hawaiian-grown, iodine in, Hawaii 
413. 

New Jersey, New York market prices, 
N.J. 124. 

of New York, N.Y.State 329. 
preservation by quick freezing, N.Y. 
State 719. 

production, factors in, Nebr. 769. 
production on Long Island, [N.Y.lCor- 
neU 476. 

received in tracks at Columbus, Ohio, 
wholesale markets, 411. 
seed decay and damping-off, control, 
N. J. 60. 

shipments, straight and mixed carload, 
Tex, 564. 
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Vegetables — Continued. 

soil reaction for, [N.T.] Cornell 770. 

spray residues on, C54. 

sprinar, production in lower Rio Grar : 

Valley, Tex. 328. 
storage for farm home, 117. 
tests, Utah 327. 
transplanting, 028. 

use of plant protcctois and pare 
mulch for, Utah 327. 
vari<‘ties, Fla. 327; S.C. 769. 
variety tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 76S; 
Nebr. 7G9; S.C. 769; W.Va. G17: 
Wyo. 617. 

Vegetation — \ee aUo Flora and Plauts. 
in France, relation to cLuato, 139. 
smoke injury from, nature, 490. 
type, climatic factors determining, 139. 

Velvet beans — 

culture <xperiments, Fla. 316. 
fertilizer experiments, Ga.Coastal 
Plain 737. 

Vent gleet in fowls. Mo. 528. 

Venturia pyrina, seasonal d tolopiaent, 
[N.T.] Cornell 7SS. 

Vermicularia capsid, notes, Ga. SOI. 

Vermont Station publications, available, Vt t 
429. j 

Vermont Station, report, 142. j 

Vernalization — | 

expel iments at Canberra, 607. I 

studies, r.S.D..l. 603. * 

Vertebrates, warm-blooded, popular account, | 
630, ; 

Vertidimrn — * 

alhontrum, notes, U.S.D.A. 195. I 

daJiVae on horseradish, control, 639. 
wilt of cotton in Greece, 340. j 

wilt of eggplant, 497; N.J. 60. j 

wilt of eggplant and tomato, seed 
transmission, 800. j 

Vesicating beetle, life history and seasonal i 
abundance, 2.30. 

Vessels, fumigation with Carboxide, 360. i 

Vetch— ; 

culture experiments, Ga.Coastal Plain • 
757. * 

culture in Imperial Valley. Calif. 34. • 
fertilizer experiments, F!a. 316; Ga * 
Coastal Plain 757. I 

hairy, imported seed, tests, 323. j 

variety tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 757. 

Veterinary — see also Animal diseases. j 

helminthology and entomology, treatise, 
528. 

hygiene, treatise, 101. 
science, relation to animal breeding and 
public health, 249. ' 

Viburnum galls, origin, 648. 

Vim Oat Feed, studies, 517. 

Vine weevil, bla(&, notes. N.r.State 654. 

Vinegar — 

byproducts, feeding value, U.S.D.A. 88. 
cider, making on farm, N.Y.State 13^ 
wine, clarification, Calif. 735. 

Vines, frosted, treatment, Calif. 616. 


I Vineyard soils of Westfield area, [N.Y.jCor- 
i.en 15, 744. 

1 VIolHfs— 

' North American, chromosome relations 

• and fertility in species hybrids, Vt. 

I 31. 

I svreet. disea'-es 631. 

j Viostryol — see aho Ergosterol, irradiated. 

* and parathyroid extract, effects of mod- 

erate doses. SSO. 
j Virginia College, notes, 736. 

I Virginia creeper leaf hopper, notes, Mont, 
i 807. 

j Virginia Polytechnic Institute, notes, 431. 

' Virginia Station, notes, 431, 736. 

I Vitamin A— 

I alsorpcion spectrum, modifications in, 

‘ 154. 

j and carotene — 

• adsorption from digestive tract, 

j effect of mineral oil, Pa. 879. 

* in dairy feeds, 523. 
in nutrition of calves, 523. 
relation, 280. 

and carotenoids, relation to micro-or- 
ganisms. 442, 460. 
assay, 881. 

colorimetric determination, 584. 
concentrates, alleged toxic action, 565. 
deficiency — 

cutaneous manifestation, 419. 
effect on concentration of blood 
lipids. Ark. 883. 

effect on hematopoietic tissues of 
rats, Fla. 413. 

effect on mineral composition of 
rats, 417. 

in turkeys, Calif. 374. 
of barley for swine, Calif. 671. 
relation to ocular disturbances, 
726. 

relation to swine paralysis, 519. 
relation to tuberculosis, 728. 
destruction in foods, effect of hydro- 
genated, storage, and heated lard, 
Iowa 8G6. 

effect on keratomalacia, 728. 
effect on metabolism of animals. 418. 
formation in green plants, effect of 
micro-organisms, 517. 
importance for range cattle, Calif. 671. 
in alfalfa cut at different stages, 235. 
in alfalfa hay. effect of variety and cur- 
ing methods, Colo. 757. 
in apples, 880. 

in butter, effect of breed and diet of 
cows. 380. 

in butterfat from different breeds of 
cows, 523. 

in Chinese tangerine peel, 564. 
in eggs, N. J. 561. 

in eggs, relation to that in ration of 
hen. n.S.D.A. 560. 

in English bntter, seasonal variation 
in, 685. 

in eye tissues, 280. 
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Vitamin A — Continued. i 

in fish liver oils, 281. | 

in liveis of human beings, S81. j 

in ox serum, 564. 
in pasture plants, Idaho 137. 
in salmon liver and eag oils, 880. 
in solution, irradiation, production 
substance A' in, 739. 
in uncooked broccoli, Wis. 560. 
in various feeds, N.J. 88. 
massive doses, effects, 566, 1 

new color test for, 739. 
plant pigments as sources, Fla. 413. 
precursor, 7. 

preventive action on tumors in mice, 
417. 

rations low in, ophthalmogenic proper 
ties, 418. , 

relation to colds, 281; W.Ta. 728. 1 

requirementb of dairy cows, Tex. 244. 
requirements of hens for egg produc- 
tion, Tex. 238. 

research, effect of experimental technic, 
Iowa 866. 

storage in cattle, 86. 
storage in livers of tnrkejs and 
chickens, 87. 

transformation from carotene in liuman 
body, 882. j 

value in dairy roughage, U.S.D.A. 9.5. j 

Vitamin, antineuritic, see Vitamin B (Bi). 
Vitamin B (Bj) — 

and thyroxin. Ark. 885. 

B^, B„ Bg, and Y, review of litera- 
ture, 566. 

concentrate suitable for parenteral use, 
preparation, 443. 

deficiency, effect of amount and com- 
position of diet, 420. 
deficiency, effect on nciwous system, * 
884. 

determination of potency, 566. 
effect of ultraviolot rays, hlo. 504. 
effect on respiratory quotient of brain 
tissue, 730. 

human requirements, r.B.D.A. 5C4. { 

in alfalfa hay, effect of variety and 
curing methods Colo. 757. 
in Bose pears, 727. 
in cereal products and dried brewers' 
yeast, 138. 

in milk, effect of pasteurization meth- 
ods, 245; Pa. 879. 

in muscle and liver uf animals on 
different rations, Wis. 560. 
in oriental radishes, Hawaii 413. 
in rice, determinations, 282. 
in rye, 88. 

in uncooked broccoli, Wis. 560. 
international standard, 884. 
isolation from yeast, 154. 
lo«s from organs of pigeons, effect o** 
diets, 420. 

new growth-promoting factor in whop* 
wheat, 884. 


Vitamin B (B^) — Continned. 

supplements to high protein diets, 
on growth of rats, 419. 
synthesis by ultraviolet irradiation of 
adenine sulfate, 585. 

Vitamin B^, see Vitamin G. 

Vitamin Bj and new vitamin B growth- 
promoting factor, comparison, 884. 
Vitamin B complex — 
and lipoids, 720. 
in apples, 880. 

in Chinese tangerine peel, 564. 
in ox serum, 564. 
new factors in, 410. 

Vitamin C — 

action on oxidation of tissues in vitro, 
667. 

and ascorbic acid, identity, 885. 
and glutathione in crystalline lens, 28.3. 
and uronic acids, comparison, Wis. 560. 
color reactions for, 585. 
deficiencies, detecting by capillary re- 
sistance, 422. 

deficiency, relation to disturbances of 
reproduction and ovarian changes, 
886 . 

effect on intracellular enzyme action, 
586. 

excretion in human urine, 568. 
in apples, 8S0. 

in apples, effect of storage in frozen 
state, 421. 

in apples of Czechoslovakia compared 
with foreign fruits, 569. 
in canned apples. 421. 
in crystalline state, isolation. Wis. 560. 
In fruits and vegetables, 282. 
in grapefruit, effect of spraying, 
U.S.D.A. 664. 
in guava, Hawaii 413. 
in human tissues, 885. 
in mice, origin, 421. 
in milk, effect of pasteurization, 370. 
in Netted Gem potatoes, Idaho 137. 
in organs of rat, effect of fluorosis, 824. 
in pineapple juice, fresh, Hawaii 41.3. 
in potatoes of Czechoslovakia, 560. 
in suprarenal medulla, 731. 
in the hypophysis, 421. 
in uncooked broccoli, Wis. 560. 
isolation from vegetables, 58G. 
osazone, constitution, 585. 
studies, 567. 

synthesis by infants, 283. 
urinary excretion, 422, 

Vitamin D — 

and calcium in foods, 8S8. 
and ergosterol, 732. 
chemistry, 586. 

crystalline form, historical review of 
investigations, 155. 

depression of Intestinal reduction, Iowa 
822. 

destruction in boiling fat, Wis. 560. 
in blood and milk of cows fed irradi- 
ated yeast, 97. 
in cacao shell, 888. 
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Vitamin D — Continued. j 

in egg yolk, 522. j 

in eggs, N.J. 561. 
in fish liver oils, two forms. 
in fonr kinds of liver, U.S.D.A. 560. 
in green plants, 8S7. 
in milk products. 243. 
in salmon liver and egg oils, bSO. ! 

in various feeds, N.J. 88. | 

international standard, 887. i 

milk production, irradiated jvast v. ir- | 
radiated ergosterol for, 245. 1 

potency in milk, increasing, 242. 
preventive action on tumors in mice, 
417. I 

requirements of poultry. 238 ; Pa. 373 ; ' 
Wash. 92. I 

Shear’s aniline-hydrochloric acid reac- I 
tion associated with, 587. j 

synthetic and naturally occurring, dif- 
furunces, 586. 

thirii form, or Dc, 887, 888. ! 

treated puppies deprived of parath;^ r4>Ul I 
gland, calcium and phosphorus ui 
tabolism, Wis. 550. 

Vitamin E — j 

bipartite nature of, 423. ' 

deficient diet, improved for female rats. 
889. 

in dairy feeds, Nebr, 07. 
in legume seeds, 457. 

In soybean oil, 569. 
relation to sterlUty in dairy cows, Iowa 
830. 

Vitamin F, see Vitamin B i 

Vitamin Q — 

and pellagra-llke dermatitis in rars, ; 
282. 

assaying foods fur. Muusell method. 

727. j 

complex, lactochromc a.s factor, IN.Y.] , 
Cornell S23. 

deficiency, relation to ocular disturb- i 
ances, 726, ; 

deficient diet, behavior of rats of dif- j 
ferent ages on, T3U. 

deficient diet, cause of cataract, 730. | 

4leficient rats, dermatitis in, 566. i 
heat stability, 585. < 

in alfalfa hay, effect of variety and <.iu- I 
ing methods, Colo. 757. 
in Bose pears, 727. I 

in cereal products and d i d brewei> 
yeast, 138. ' 

in dried skim milk, effect of processinu, ^ 
[N.y.] Cornell 823. 
in eggs, N.J. 5C1. 

in milk, effect of pasteimization metli- 
ods, 245 ; Pa. 870. 

ill protein supplements to poultry ra- 
tions, [N.i.] Cornell 823. \ 

in rye, 88. 

in uncooked broccoli, Wis. 560- 
in various materials, comparison, 567. 
sparing action of fat on, SOO. i 

supplement'^ for poultry, Calif. 671. I 


Vitamiiia — 

and nn rural pigmeiit.>, 280. 
as they concern dairymen. 211, 242. 
biology, summary, 870. 
deticieiicy — see also Avitaminosis. 

r« latiou to tuberculosis, 729. 
i.!t-^Oiuble, and antioxidant's. 

lion in plant tissues, 879. 
fat-soluble, in milk, r-Ci-iit «lev"lop 
ments, 242. 

fat-soluble, studits. 380. 
ill canu<.d tomatoes, Iowa 806. 

eags, effect of diet, Iowa 822. 
iu nutritiou, 41 
localized, deficiencies, 418. 
purification, 584. 
spurious, Swiss regnlalion&, 137. 
standards, international, adoption 
United States, U.S.D.A. 137. 

Vttula scrratilinecllaj see Fruit moth, drieti. 
Vocational education, see Agricultural edu- 
cation, vocational. 

Voles, epidemic di.seu&e ainuiig, 804. 
Wagons, 3-horse hitch for. Mo. GoSi. 
Walking, energy cost. Mo. 315. 

Wallabies, Tasmanian, ticks fatal to, 67u. 
Walls of concrete masonry units, fire resist- 
ance and strength, tests, 307. 

Walnut — 

bacterial blight, control, Calif. 634. 
canker, studies, W.Ya. 635, 649. 
husk fly, distribution and control, 230. 
husk fly, life history and control, Calif. 
654. 

ydlows, zinc sulfate against, Calif. 634 
Walnuts — 

black, planting experiments, Ark. 784. 
cerambycid enemy of, 665. 

4»f Rocky Mountain region, character- 
istics, habits, uud distribution, 
U.S.D.A. 57. 

l*ersian, pollination, U.S.D.A. 616. 

^ praying machinery, Calif. 7nti. 
variety tests. Mo. 476. 

Warble fly in India, 229. 

Washington College, nole.s. Mi6. 
Washington Station, h.irriciiltural program, 
331. 

Washington Station, notes, .spi;. 

Water — 

absorption by plants, relation to .stol 
moisture, 166. 

action on lead, relation to drinkina 
water, 547. 

control upon fiatla ud^ of Florlila Ever- 
glades, Fla. 393. 

drinking, lead poisoning f.4»iu, 547. 
feed, purification, 243. 
flow around bends in pipe*-. ISO. 
flow through standard cast-iron tees, 
loss of head in, 846. 
for factory and farm iisc, treatment, 
242. 

ground, physical coutrol and movement, 
700. 

ground, seepage, relation to alkali ac- 
simulation, Utah 111. 
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Water — Continued. 

hyacinth in Orissa, studies, 181. 
irrigation, see Irrigation, 
return, from irrigation, policies gor- 
erning ownership, U.S.D.A. 862. 
supplies In United States, industrial 
utility. 111. 
supply of Hawaii, 261. 
supply of United States, 1932, 111. 
treatment by heat and chemical diss- 
infection, 117. 

underground storage, U.S.D.A. 699. 
well, quantity produced, effect of diam- 
eter, 539. 

Waterfowl — 

ecology, Iowa 804. 

effect of eelgrass disappearanc 

U.S.D.A. 30. 

in 1934, status, U.S.DA 3o6. 
studies, U.S.D.A. 500. 

Watermelon — 

anthracnose resi«.tant strain, develop- 
ment, Iowa 787. 
diseases, Fla. 346. 
mosaic in Florida, 352. 
pests, Fla. 358. ) 

wilt fungus, W.Va. 635. 
wilt resistant strain, development, 
Calif. 616; Iowa 787. 
wilt resistant varieties, N.J. 60. 

Watermelons — 

culture experiments, Ga.Coastal Plain 
768. 

fertilization. Ark. 768; Ga.Coastal ^ 
Plain 768. 

pollen germination and development, 
773. 

production, labor requirements for an 
acre, Ark. 861. 

variety tests, Ga.Coastal Plain 768. 

Weather — see also Meteorological observa- 
tions QTid Meteorology, 
and plant diseases, n.S.DA. 346. 
data, application to crop planning, 447. 
effect on wheat growth and yield, 298. 
forecasting, long-range, 589. 
forecasting, seasonal, methods, 447. 
of Ohio for forty-six years, Ohio 742. 
of world, relation to rainfall in China, 
159. 

records, world, 160. 
relation to growth and quality of 
sugarcane, 159. 

relation to pollination of McIntosh 
apples, 186; N.H. 337. 
studies, U.S.D.A. 733. 
treatise, 158. 

Webworms, sod, ecology and control, Iowa 
806. 

Weed seeds — 

germination and seed coat structure, 
Iowa 757. 

recovered in animal f^ces, percentage 
and viability, 474. 

viability, effect of digestive tract, 
Idaho 95. 


Weedeis, rod, efficiency, Idaho 110. 

Weeds — 

aquatic, notes, 181. 
as carriers of nematodes on narcissi 
U.S.D.A. 59. 

control, 475; Calif. 606. 
control with chemicals, Md. 46 ; N.Dak. 
326. 

control with sodium chlorate, Idaho 
35. 

control with tillage and chemicals, 
Utah 317. 

grass, of Nebraska, Nebr. 43. 
host range and overwintering of curly 
top virus, Calif. 348. 
in cereal crops, control, 475. 
water use in proportion to crops, 
U.SJ).A. 111. 

Weigh tanks, fat test variations in, 524. 

Welding, electric, principles, treatise, 263 

Wells, pollution and prevention, 117. 

West Virginia Station, notes. 806. 

West Virginia Staliou, report, 735. 

West Virginia Univeisity, notes, 896. 

When— • 

acreage, forecast of 1933, 835. 

.ind wheat milling products for growing 
chicks, Nebr. 822. 
as pasture crop, 319. 
black stem rust, quarantine against, 
U.S.D.A. 634. 

bounty and processing tax in Hungary, 
711. 

bran and middlings, ground oats as 
substitute for chicks, 237. 
breeding, Ark. 756; Calif. 606; Idaho 
34 ; Iowa 737 ; Mo. 466 ; N.J. 35 ; 
Nebr. 758; [N.Y.]CorneU 758; 
U.S.D.A. 605 ; W.Va. 606. 
breeding in Egypt, 180. 
bunt, see Wbeat smut, stinking, 
certified seed production, rules and re- 
quirements for, N.J. 616. 
classification by reactions to carbolic 
acid, 44. 

composition and quality, effect of po- 
tassium, 615. 

composition, growth, and yield, rela- 
tion to nitrogen. Wash. 473. 
cost of production, variations in, 266. 
cross, genes differentiating habit of 
growth, nature and interaction, 472. 
cross resistance to bunt and leaf rust, 
inheritance, 492. 

crosses, endosperm development and 
plant type, rdation, 600. 
culture experiments, Ga.Coastal Plain 
757; Nebr. 758. 

culture in Imperial Valley, Calif. 34, 
disease resistant varieties from Russia, 
630. 

diseases in Arizona, key, Ariz. 346. 
effect of legumes in rotation, Ey. 35. 
effect of nitrogen forms on growth and 
nitrogen content, 761. 
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Wheat — Continued. 

effect of previous soil treatment with 
ammonium thiocyanate and sodium 
chlorate, N.H. 475. 
experiment**, Utah 31T. 
ieedlns to lambs, Xehr. 822. 
feeding value, Idaho 825. 
fertilizer experiments, 35; Idaho 35. 
dag smut, resistance and control, 849. 
floral organs, development, effect of 
unfavorable temperatures, 456. 
flour, see Flour. 

foot and root rots in Australia, 644. 
foot rot, Columbia Ba^in, control, 
U.S.D.A. 633. 

foot rot, studies, 491, 644. 
forced culture, importance of winter 
cryptovegetation, 596. 
germ, vitamins B and G in. 138. 
germinated, effect on fl( ur, U.S.D.A. 
436. 

GibliereUa disease, symptoms, Tb9. 
grades purchased from farmers’ coop- 
erative grain elevators, Okla. 707. 
grown in aqueous culture media, varia- 
tion of protein quality, 473. 
down in liquid media, effect of nitrate 
dalts on breai scores, 473. 
growth and yie.d. effect of weather, 
298. 

growth during headta? period, 614. 
hard red spring, cari»tenoid cun’ent, 
615. 

hessian fly resistant varieties Mo. 5Ul 
high V. low calcium and ohn^phorus- 
carrying, nutritive vame, Uxab 418. 
hybrid vigor in, 76?. 
hybrids, carotene and other quality 
characters in, .325. 
in mixtures, hakinq 'iroperties 181. 
infection by Urot intict 
insect survey, anuuai in Ohio ^'nio 
218. 

insects affecting, ir.y. 
irriga^oQ^ water application, critical 
period, ~CoIo. 767. 
jointworm in Ohio, Ohio 218. 
leaf rust, studies, tJ.S.D.A. 61. 
leaf tissues normally resistant to leaf 
rust, effect of mildew infection, 645. 
lodging, 325. 
loose smut, control, 793. 
low smut on Turkey type wheats, 
U.S.D.A. 195. 

meadow v. fallow for, 35. 
midge in Ohio, Ohio 218. 
milling quality, relation to weight per 
bushel, 180. 

nitrate utilization, effect of shorter light 
rays, Wis. 456. 
pest, new, in Ohio, Oliio 233. 
planting tests, Colo. 757. 
plants, individual, weight per bushel of 
grain from, determination, 615. 
pollen mother-cdls, segregation of 
heteromorphic homologous chromo- 
somes in. 169. 


Wheat — Continued. 

powdery mildew, inheritance of resist- 
ance to, 793. 

prices and index numbers, Mich. 124. 
production control program, support by 
larmer, U.S.D.A. 118. 
production, development and probable 
futuie, 70S. 

quality, damage to, 204. 
quality, effects of nutrients and soil 
conditions, Calif. 606. 
recumbence, effect of light and soil sur- 
face, 614. 

research at Dominion Grain Research 
Laboratory, 45. 

resistance to rusts and smuts, U.S.D.A. 

rotation experiments. U.S.D.A. 759. 

1 usted and sound, successive weight de- 
terminations. 203. 

i'u<%r>resistant, development, Calif. 034. 
rusts— see also Wheat leaf rust. Wheat 
stem rust, and Rusts. 

varietal res'stance to. 793. 
seed infections and treatment. Iowa 
788. 

secMlling blight, effect of combined action 
of Fusartum culhioruM and Urocysth 
tritlct, 644. 

seedlings, deformation as index of flag 
smut or bunt infection, 199. 
seedlings, effect of ethylene, factors in, 
594. 

seedlings, effect of X-rays, 457. 
selenium injury and inhibition by sul- 
fur, 203. 

situation, Okla. 401, 707. 
smut — see also Grain smuts and Smuts, 
control, relation to soil infestation, 
Idaho 60. 

infection, seedling deformation as 
index, 199. 

resistance, physiologic forms, Utah 
347. 

resistant, development. Calif. 634. 
smut, stinking — 

effectiveness of Davlitini, 644. 
effects on plant and treatment, 644. 
in Argentina, 61. 
physiologic specialization in Ban- 
sas, 793. 

spring, culture experiments, Wyo. 606. 
spring, disease resistance in, correlated 
inheritance, 601. 

spring, variety tests, Idaho 34; Nebr. 
758; U.S.D.A. 759; Utah 316; Wyo. 
606. 

spring, yield, relation to awns, 180. 
stem maggot injury, 816. 
stem maggot, susceptible varieties, 615. 
stem rust — see also Wheat leaf rust, 
Wheat rust, and Busts, 
development in absence of alter- 
nate bost, Nebr. 788. 
resistance, 631. 

white pycnia and uecia of. 638. 
stem sawfiy, black, in Ohio, Ohio 233. 
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Wheat — Continued. I 

btraw, changes in, efitect of compost- ' 
ing, 302. 

luke-all, whiteheads in, development, 
ooO. 

tillering, relation between depth ot 
node and cold resistance, 44. j 

trading coinmLssions in Spain, 8o7. 
under the Agricultural Adjustment • 
Act, 268. I 

varieties — « 

English, classification and devel- | 
opment, 767. • 

improved, registration, 7G7. 
test weight and flour yielding ca- , 
pacity, 180. I 

water economy and growth, effect 
of leaf rust, 631. , 

winter hardiness, Idaho 35. 
variety-cultural experiments, Iowa 757. 
variety-date-of-heeding test, Mo. 406. 
variety tests. Ark. 756 ; Ga.Coastal 
Plain 757 ; Iowa 757 ; Ky. 35 ; Mo. 
466; N.J. 35; U.S.D.A. 605. 
A^ernalization experiments, 607 ; U.S. 
D.A. 325. 

winter, culture experiments, Wyo. 606. i 
winter, effect of various .‘*miit treat- 
ments, ISu. 

winter, foot rot disea’^e, U.S.D.A. 791. 
winter, speeding-up of development and 
growing in hothouse, 596. 
winter, studies, 474. 
winter, varieties, Inheritance of qual- 
ity, 600. 

winter, variety tests, Idaho 34; Ind. 

35; Nebr. 758; Utah 316; Wyo. 606. I 
world supplies and requirements, 861. 
yield and protein in, relation, 473. 

3 ield in fifty-sixth year of continuous 
culture, 36. 
yields, Ind. 35. 

Wheatgrasb — 

hluestcm, depth of planting, Utah 317. 
crested, adaptation in Western Can- 
ada, 181. I 

cre.sted, data, U.S.D.A. 181. 
crested, in northern Great Plains pas- 
tures, U.S.D.A. 34. 

Whey — 

dried, manufacture, compusitiuu, and 
use for feed, U.S.D.A. 832. 
protein for use in infant feeding, re- 
moval of salts from, 523. j 

utilization. U.S.D.A. 43G. 

V. skim milk for pigs on pasture, Wis. 
515. I 

Whisky, rept*al, analyses. Conn. [New 

Haven] 130. I 

White ants, see Termites. 

White grub parasites in Puerto Rico, 655. 
White grubs — j 

in Quebec, control, 231. i 

studies, TOW .-1 S06; U.S.D.A. 653; Wis. « 
501. I 


White pine — 
blister rust — 

control, U.S.D.A. 633, 634. 
5-needled species of pine and 
forms of Ribea susceptible to, 71. 
in British Columbia, 72. 
in Iowa, control, Iowa 788. 
quarantine against, U.S.DAi. 634. 
spread, relation to seasonal devel- 
opment of RibeSj 71. 
seedlings, germination and develop- 
ment, effect of soil temperature, Yt. 
55. 

seeds, germination, effect of after-ripen- 
ing, 487. 

survival and growth, effect of weeding, 
487. 

western, infection by blister rust, 72. 
Whiteflies— 

lime-sulfur as control, Fla. 358. 
of Egj'pt, 659, 812. 

on oranges, effect of arsenical and cop- 
per insecticides on natural control, 
220 . 

tran'^mission of curl and crinkle dis- 
t‘ases of tobacco, 799. 

WUitetop control, 476 ; Idaho 35. 

Wildlife- 

conservation, U.S.D.A. 650. 
protection, directory of officials for. 
U.S.D.A. 650. 

WUlow— 

pests at Syston, Leicestershire, 808. 
scale, population density and egg piu- 
duction, 217. 

Willows of Rocky Mountain region, charac- 
teristics, habitr, and distribution, U.S.D A. 
57. 

Wind- 

effect on carbon dioxide concentration 
in air. 588. 

lorce, Beaufort scale, improved form, 
57. 

pressures on buildings, 39S. 

velocity, daily forecasting for tobacco 
growers, 298. 

Windbreaks, see Trees, windbreak. 

Wine making problems, Calif. 735. 
Winnowing machine, new type for separat- 
ing grain and bhoosa, 265. 

Winter temperatures, 1933-34, in Alaska, 
13. 

ireworms — 

injuries to potatoes, [N.Y.] Cornell 
807. 

larval instars and stadia, 231. 
occurrence and control, Pa. 807. 
studies, U.S.DA.. 653. 

Wisconsin station, notes, 576. 

Wisconsin Station, report, 574. 

Wisconsin University, notes, 576. 

Women- 

college, protein, calcium, and phos- 
phorus intakes, 416. 
old, basal metaboli'^'m, 416. 
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Wood — see also Lumber and Timber. i 

bending, II.S.D.A. 543. 
digestion by insects, and role of micro- j 
organisms, 500. 

durability and specific srravity. rela- 
tionsbip, 345. 

growth, structure, and Identification, 
publications on, U.S.D.A. 629. 

Joints, protection against decay and 
stain, 701. 

lice, dipterous parasites, 229. 
pests, 217. 

Woodgate i*ust, quarantine auaiu'^t, , 
IJ.S 1>.A. 634. 

Woodlots, farm — 

timber from, new markets in Pa<‘ific 1 
Northwest, U.S.D.A. 65. 
value for forage, U.S.D.A. 55. j 

Woodpecker, great spotted, crossbill, and j 
squirrel, mutual relations, 651. i 

Woody plants — j 

broad-leaved, suction force in, 593. ‘ 

symbiosis, parasites and inheritance of | 
pathological characteristics, 70, 71. 
winter transpiration, relation to geo- 
graphic distribution, 761. 

Woody twig, structural changes after sum- 
mer pruning, 53. 

Wool — 

and other fibers, ’studies. U.S.D.A. 572. 
blankets, wearing qualities, tests. U.S, I 
D.A. 672. ' 

fibeis, pulling ont offset on hairlns'''', 
518. 

growing, income from. Fa. 855. 
growth and characteristics, effect of 
rations, Okla. 517. 
methionine in, 441. 
prices and index numbers, Mich. 124. 
production, development and probable 
future, 708. 
quality, factors in, 91. 
research nt Wyoming Station. Wyo. 
733. 

yiel d and fleece density, measurement, 
sTmpmM method, U.S.D.A. 139. 
Woolly aphid, see Apple aphid, woolly. 
Worms in children, effect of diet, Fla. 413. 
Wyoming Station, note^, 736, 

Wyoming Station, report, 733. 

Wyoming University, notes, 736. 

Xenia and metaxenia in apples, 462. 

Xenia and metaxenia in Bartlett pears, 
388. 

Xenopsylla cheopis^ see Rat flea, oriental. 
Xerophthalmia, experimental, effect of car- 
bohydrates, 883. 

Xestohium ruforillosum, Ffe hi«story, 2.32. 
X-ray — 

diffraction patterns of cellulose parti- 
cles, 292. 


X-ray — Continued . 

treatment of ovaries, effect on ‘•nb^.e- 
quent pregnancies, C04. 

X-rftys — 

application to research in dairy prod- 
ucts, 682. 

effect on development of characteis 
in cockerels, 679. 

effect on germination of pecans, 484. 
effect on growth and respiration of 
wheat seedlings, 457. 

Xplopsocns capucirtus, pest of stored derrls. 
817. 

Xylose administration, effect on blood sugar, 
724. 

Xylotrechus quadrlpes in Mysore, 368. 

Yam beans, tests, P.R. 174. 

Yams, variety tests, P.R. 174, 182. 

Yautias, variety tests, P.R. 174. 

Yeast — 

byproducts, feeding value. U.8-D.A. 88. 
consumption, effect on vitamins in hu- 
man milk, 727. 

effect on growth of rats on high fkt 
diet, 282. 

fermentation, carbon dioxide produc- 
tion rate during, determination, 294. 
hetero-auxin isolation from, 597. 
irradiated, fed to cows, effect, 97. 
irradiated, v. irradiated ergosterol for 
vitamin D milk production, 243. 
proteolytic enzymes, 154. 
therapeutic value, 722. 

I Yea'-Ts — 

j dissociation in. 3Iich. 28C. 

I growth, change in pH of medium by, 

; 524. 

growth, effect of oxidation-reduction 
potential of medium, 524. 

Yellow fever virus, transmission experi- 
ments by dog fleas, 531. 

Youngberrics — 

cane failure in, control, Calif. 616. 
frozen, and use for wine making, 
U.S.D.A. 436. 

' Zeuzera pprina, see Leopard moth. 

I Zinc— 

I chloride for soil treatment of termites, 
606. 

chloride treated wood, painting char- 
acteristics, 543. 

oxide for damping-off treatment, N.Y. 
State 791. 

role in nutrition of rats, Wis. 3G0. 
sulfate as soil amendment in citrus 
groves, 781. 

sulfate for pecan rosette control, 648. 
sulfate in spray mixture, value, 

, U.R.D.A. 69. 
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